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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ 
No. I. 


EVERY periodical writer has, I believe, experi- 
enced the difficulty of fixing upon an appropriate 
title for his work: it has been expressed by many, 
it has been felt by more. In the present day, this 
difficulty is experienced in a tenfold degree, for so 
numerous has been the tribe of adventurers in this 
department of literature, that almost every name, 
expressive of the character or the writings of a de- 
sultory essayist, has been anticipated. What a 
variety of appellations has been assumed, from the 

Tatler of Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. down to the Port 
Folio of Oliver Oldschool, Esq. : 

Under these circumstances, the attempt to in- 
vent a name for my paper, which should be per- 
fectly original, was utterly repugnant with my love 
of ease; my only difficulty was, to discover a title 
among the fugitive writers of Great-Britain, which 
would best suit my habits and dispositions, and I 
could then easily appropriate it, by the addition of 
the epithet American. With a rapid glance, I 
reviewed the catalogue, and found objections to 
almost every name which had beenassumed. The 
airy levity which seemed connected with that of 
the “ Tatler,” would have suited me tolerably 
well; but I have, for some time, endeavoured, and 
I flatter myself, not wholly without success, to 
form myself upon the model of some of the fashion- 
ably nonchalant characters, which may be met with 
in some modern novels. Besides, with all sub- 
mission to the superior knowledge of Isaac Bicker- 
staff, the title seems so appropriate to the fairer 
part of the creation, that I was afraid of being sup- 
posed, in this revolutionary age, to be actuated by 
a wish of encroaching upon one of the inalienable 
and imprescriptible rights of woman. 

The Spectator, I was informed, Nad been already 
adopted ; the Guardian conveyed unpleasant sen- 
sations to my mind, as more than four months 
must elapse, before I shell be emancipated from 
the controul of an unpolished being, who, under 
that appellation, has presumed to curtail- many of 
my elegant expenses. ‘fo the “ Rambler” I ob- 

Jecte d; because, to adopt the style of the author 
iMself, it “savoured of !oco-motion.” The “Ider” 
hac? almost determined to adopt; but I was ter- 
Tife by observing, that his very idleness is instruc- 
tve; and, independently of the opinion so justly 
and waniversally entertained, that the world cannot 
€ na ended or instructed, I am the last person in 
€ world that would be impertinent cnough to 
unde wtake such a task. But, not to detain my 
ase rs, by a minute exposition of my motives for 
“J€Cting all other appellations, I was at length 
lex-znined to adopt the title of the American 


OUN ger, by remarking its coincidence with my | 


SPO sition, my habits, and my name. 
i tres much forthe appellation which I have adopt- 
e X shall now follow the example of many of my 
predecessors, in giving an account of myself, and 
My qualifcations; and, “ upon that favourite 
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AND PLEAS’D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE INDUILGED.” 
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topic, on which the dull can expatiate with brilli- 
ancy, and the sterile with copiousness,” I shall be 
as brief as possible. 

With respect to my personal appearance, I may 
remark, that I have overheard more than one young 
lady, in a half whisper, acknowledge, that I had 
« most elegant eyes.” With this remark, I have 
been, hitherto, not a little gratified, ‘till the un- 
lucky appearance of an essay in the 49th number 
of the Port Folio, with the signature of Restorator, 
very much abated my self-complacency. As the 
author observes, that this epithet is occasionally 
applied to a piece of beef, to a peach, and to many 
other articles, equally differing in their natures 
from each other, I must acknowledge, that I have 
been rather puzzled ever since, to form a definite 
idea of what the dear creatures mean. I 
could also repeat many soothing observations upon 
the elegance of my person and dress, were it not 
for the ambiguity already mentioned. I can as- 
sure my female readers, that my attention to the 
latter circumstance costs me nearly as much time 
as the duties of their toilet, especially sjnce the 
happy introduction of wigs saves them the two 
hours, heretofore appropriated to the hair-dresser. 
Not that I would have them imagine, that my per- 
son is attired with studied nicety; on the con- 
trary, I can honestly say, that it always t>kes me 
some time, to give that careless air to my habili- 
ments, which is suitable to the character of a 
lounger. 

With respect to my qualifications, I may ob- 
serve, that I am a most acceptable visitant at tea- 
parties; for I have something pretty to say, to 
each of the fair assembly, and talk sentiment with 
an interesting simper. I hand a young lady to 
and from the piano-forte, with an easy air, and 
applaud her execution, although I can hardly dis- 
tinguish between the much admired air of The 
Cottager’s Daughter,” and “ Go to the Devil and 
shake Yourself.” Add to this, that I always go 
to the assembly, and to all private dancing parties, 
to which I am invited; although, in compliance 
with the example of many of my ingenious brother 
loungers, I soon profess myself tired of dancing. 
I frequent the theatre pretty constantly, not to at- 
tend to the play, but to join a knot of ingenious 
young friends, in parading the lobby, with as much 
noise as possible, talking loud, laughing at the 
most serious passages in tragedy, and abashing the 
performers. These traits in my character, will, I 
trust, establish my claim to the appellation which 
I have assumed; yet, I must candidly own, that, 
without assistance from correspondents, the Ame- 
rican Lounger will boast but a short existence. 
From professed indolence, much cannot be ex- 
pected; but, ifeach of my worthy brethren, and 
I may add sisters also, in this city, will only con- 
tribute one letter each, upon some fugitive topic, 
I am contident, that my existence will be more pro- 
tracted than even that of the Spectator of Great- 
Britain; and I should not be at all surprised to 
read, ten years hence, the Ameriean Lounger, No. 
500, 

The plan, therefore, that I propose to myself in 
this paper, is to take an occasional glance, in which 
I hope, that shat) be assisted by the friendship of 
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correspondents, at the fleeting topics and manners 
of the day. It will be, particularly, an object with 
me, to attract the attention of the fair ; and I am 
not without hopes of assistance, from the pen of 
many an ingenious female. Their communica- 
tions would always be received with particular 
pleasure, and meet with particular attention. I 
can assure my readers, that I am very good- 
humoured, and that personal satire, or private ma- 
levolence, shall never pollute these papers. Should 
I be occasionally detected in addressing letters te 
myself, I may plead the example of preceding 
writers, and remark, that none can so completely 
trace all the beauties of a composition, as the 
writer himself. Should I occasionally draw a cha- 
racter, whether male or female, I would humbly 
warn any person from appropriating it. It may 
be ten to one that I may never have heard of per- 
sons, the lineaments of whose characters may, 
nevertheless, be supposed to be traced, with an 
exactness almost equal to that, with which Stuart 
would copy their features. I could enlarge upon 
this subject; but Dr. Smollett has treated it in 56 
admirable a way, and illustrated it so happily, in 
his prefatory apologue to Roderic Random, that I 
shall, without further ceremony, conclude my in- 
troductory paper, with referring my readers to the 
perusal of it. 


a*s Those of our friends, who may be disposed 
to correspond with Sam SAUNTER, are requested 
to address their communications to the Editor of 
the Port Folio, as usual; but to prefix to their con- 
tributions the words “ For the American Lounger,” 


cme 
REVIEW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


s Reports of Cases, adjudged in the Circuit Court of the 
United States, for the third Circuit. By Joan B. Wac- 
Lace. Octavo, pp. 146, Philadelphia: published by As- 
bury Dickins, S. C. Ustick, printer, 1801.” 


THE industrious reporter of these cases has, with 
a very laudable ambition, chosen to commence his 
professional carcer, by a history of law cases and 
decisions, in a tribunal, distinguished for the learn- 
ing of its officers, and the purity of its justice. Tt 
is but too common for young men of genius, des- 
tined for the profession of the law, to consider their 
legal noviciate in a barrister’s office, but a genteel 
retreat for indolence, and who have no object more 
legitimate, than to while away their awkward 
hours, in “ a calm, middle state of mental and 
moral inactivity.” 

The number of those, who have substituted 
poetry for special pleading, swells the catalogue of 
British biography ; and Pore, with no cxaggerae 
tion of satire, lampoons that class of /awiess loiter- 
ers, 

«“ Who study Shakspeare—at the inus of court.” 


With this species of indifference to black letter 
reading, and professional cares, Mr. Wallace ap- 
pears to ke in no wise chargeable, Without ne- 
glecting or contemning polite literature, he has 
judiciously given his most eager attention ta 
BLacksTONE; and the good fruits of bjs diligence 


2 


and perseverance, appear abundantly in the volume 
before us. 

As we think our reporter’s preface is vigorously 
written, and as its neatness and perspicuity of 
phrase gives us the assurance that Mr. Wallace 
has mingled classical with law books, we transcribe 
it with much pleasure. It will convey, moreover, 
a very luminous idea of the nature of his design, of 
the “ disadvantages” attendant on his task, of his 
anxiety for the present, and his hope for the future. 


PREFACE. 


“ BY those who are conversant with subjects of municipal 
jurisprudence, the vesizn of publishing memorials of adjudz- 
ed cases in the circuit court. of the United States, for the 
third circuit, will, no doubt, be received with approbation. 

‘ Questions on the constitution and laws of the United 
Statec, on general commercial law, and the law of nations, 
must furnish a series of decisions, highly valuable to every 
juridical officer, and of great importance to the community; 
and such are the questiors which will principally occupy 
the attention of this court. 

‘It is only forthe execution of the task, that I feel anxiety. 
I am no ways satistied that this first essay will be thought 
to augur favourably of the reporter. It may serve, however, 
to sofien the rigour of judgment, to know that it has been 
made under considerable disadvantages, which will not 
attend upon future efforts: andif, in these circumstances, 
the present publication should meet with patronage, I shall 
teel encouraged to procced, in the hope of artiving much 
hearer to the point of merit. 

“The state of each case will, I think, be found to be ac- 
curately given; and the opinion of the court, generally, in 
the words in which it was dclivered; with only such slight 
departures, in mere phraseology, as to create no variation 
inthe sense. It does not come within the power of any one 
but the stenographer, to exhibit a copy ofan oral discourse, 
that shall, in every particular, comport with the original. 
Where the opinions were written, | have been favoured by 
the judges, with leave to take copies. As to the arguments 
of eounsel, from their nature, they require much compres- 
sion: where several are concerned, the arguments of all on 
cach side, must be thrown together. In doing this, much 
of the spirit, and many of the beauties of an eloquent debate 
will be lost. I have to lament, that it is not within the 
ccmpass of such compilations, to do justice to the great abi- 
lities, which are conspicuous at the bar of the court, in 
which these cases were decided. All that I can profess to 
have given on this head, is a correct state of the points 
made by the counsel, and the substance of the arguments 
on each side. It may be thought, that I sometimes give to 
the argurrents, a cast rather more furensic than is usual in 
the modern style of reporting; ana that I too frequently in- 
troduce, into the principal report, colloquial and incidental 
matter. Lam not conscious, however, of having indulged 
this too far; and, where I have yielded to it, I promise my- 
sclf, it will be found to answer some useful purpose; and 
to present, if not so mnch of symmetry, at least a more 
natural exhibition of the case. 

“ Lhave only to add, that, in the outset of a great national 
jadicature, it appeared to me proper, not only to record the 
more solemn sentences of the law, but also to preserve rules 
of practice, and the course of proceeding. In courts long 
established, and where the practical forms and principles 
are well understood, or may be traced to digested systems, 

the preservation of these incidental cases of a discretionary 

kind, would not be so important. But, inthis court, which 
must, iu some measure, originate a code of practice, points 
of that nature, when settled, become of considerable con- 
sequence. 

~ Should my design be approved, I purpase to continue a 
yeport of the adjudged cases in the third circuit. 


“ Philadelphia, October let, 1801.” 


Mr. Wallace’s motto to his book, thotgh, at 
first, it may appear a circumstance, not of suffi- 
cient consequence to justify a particular memorial, 
vet deserves quotation, for its aptness and propricty. 
it is from C1icEROo, and dechares a salutary and an 
eternal truth. 

i Optimum est MAJORUM segui vestigia.” 


The judges of the court, in which these “ cases” 
were “ adjudged,” are the 

Honourable William ‘Tilghman, of Pennsylvania, 
chief judge, 

Honourable Richard Basset, of Delaware, 

Honourable William Griff&th, of New-Jersey. 

The cases reported are, Hammond’s lessee 
against Haws—Penn against Butler-—The United 
States against Duane-the same against King— 
the same against Moore—Licheyeria against Nairac 
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—Ferrer against the same—Duncan against Koch 
—Hollingsworth against Duane—the same against 
the same—Bentaloe against Pratt—Cowan against 
Magauran—Hollingsworth against Duane—Knox 
and Co. against Grecenleaf—Bowerbank against 
Morris-—the United States against Wayne—Bou- 
dinot against Symmes—and Hollingsworth against 
Duane. 

It is worthy of an incidental remark, that, in a 
brief period, no less than five of these reported 


cases are those, in which the editor of the Aurora 


was a party. Law herself seems to hold to this 
partizan, the language of ULYSSES, 


“ Peace, factious monster! born to vex the state !”” 


It is evident, from the fidelity and precision of 
these reports, that Mr. Wax vacx is not neglected 
by those, whose juridical skill and experience may 
give sanction and currency to his work. To 
those, who delight in the progress of enterprize, 
and the advancement of industry, no less than to 
law students and practitioners, it will be pleasing 
to learn, that Mr. WaLtace determines to perse- 
vere. His work, modest and humble in its pre- 
tensions, may soon reach a “ high and palmy 
state ;’’ and, we doubt not, that future purchasers 
will have occasion to remember, and apply the 
“ crescit eundo” of Virgil. 

We cannot conclude this article more advantage- 
ously to Mr. WALLACE, than by transcribing the 
following passage, from a very ingenious critique, 
originally published in that respectable journal, 
“© The Gazette of the United States.” 

“ The portrait of the cause is, in every case, just 
to the counsel, honorary to the court, and, as far 
as can come within the knowledge of a few indi- 
viduals, perfectly true throughout ; and when, inthe 
report, the state of the case, the argument, and the 
judgment, have these merits, the reporter cannot 
want the aid of apology. The style of reporting 
is essentially the same as that of Durnford and 
East; and the collateral digest of the whole case, 
which Mr. Wallace has given in the beginning or 
course of the report, answers many purposes that 
an index cannot always subserve, while it furnishes, 
for a common-place book, the point of the cause 
already dressed. Many of the reports, particularly 
those of Cowan vs. Magauran, the United States 
vs. King, and Hollingsworth vs. Duane, are exhi- 
bited with singular perspicuity ; and cannot but 
determine the readers to extend that encourage- 
ment to Mr. Wallace, which will insure a conti- 
nuation of the work.” 


POLITICS. 


(Many have complained that, in our last volume, too small 
a share of our attention was given to PoLtrics. As we 
have enlarged the Port Folio, we skall often render it a 
magazine of political disquisition, obtained from princi- 
pals, or derived from the ieadirg papers of the country. 
We resume, this week, the New-York exposition of the po- 
litical imbecility of the president of the United Stei] 


ZROM THE NEW YORK EVRNING POST. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE PRESIDENT'S 
MESSAGE, CONTINUEDe 


NUMBER If. 


The next most prominent feature in the mes- 
sage, is the proposal to abandon at once all the in- 
ternal revenue of the country. The motives 
avowed for this astonishing scheme, are, that 
“there is reasonable ground of confidence that this 
part of the revenue may now he safely dispensed 
with...-that the remaining sources will be sufficient 
to provide for the support of government, to pay the 
interest of the public debt, and to discharge the princi- 
pal in shorter periods, than the uws or the general 
expectation had contemplated...and that, though wars 
and untoward events might change this prospect 


of things, and call for expenses, which the impost 


could not: meet....yct that sound principles would 
hot justify our taxing the industry of our fellow 
citizens, to cccumulate treasure for wars to happen 
we know not when, and which might not 
happen, but from the temptations offered 
treasure.” 

If we allow these to be more than ostensible 
motives, we shall be driven to ascribe this conduct 
to a deficiency of intellect, and toan ignorance ofour 
financial arrangements, greater than could h zve 
been suspected: if but ostensible, itis then impos. 
sible to trace the suggestion to any other source, 
than the culpable desire of gaining or securing po- 
pularity, at an immediate expense of public utility, 
equivalent, on a pecuniary scale, to a million of 
dollars annually ; and at the greater expense of a 
very serious innovation of our system of public 
credit. 

That these, at least, are the certain consequences 
of the measure, shall be demonstrated by argu- 
ments, which are believed to be unanswerable. 

To do this the more effectually, it is necessary 
to premise, that some of the revenues, now propos- 
ed to be relinquished, are, with every solemnity of 
law, pledged for paying the interest and redeeming 
the principal of our public debt, foreign and do- 
mestic. As to the interest, and such parts of the 
principal, as, by the original constitution of the 
debt, are payable by annual instalments, the appro- 
priation is absolute. As tothe residue, it is qualt- 
fied. On the third of March, 1795, was passed an 
act of congress, which forms a main pillar in thé 
fabric of our public credit....which, maturing and 
perfecting the establishment of a sinking fund, en- 
deavours, with peculiar solicitude, to render it 
adequate, effectual, and inviolable. By the eighth 
section of this act, it is provided, “ That al! sur- 
plusses of the revenue, which shall remain at the 
end of any year, and which, at the next session of 
congress, shall not be otherwise appropriated or 
reserved by law, shall, ipso facto, become a part of 
the sinking fund.” This fund, by other provisions 
of the same act, is vested in commissioners, in trust, 
to be applied to the redemption of the debt, by 
reimbursement or by purchase, until the whole 
shall be extinguished: and the faith of the United 


erlaps 
y that 


States is expressly engaged, that the monies, 


which are to constitute the fund, shall inviolably 
remain so appropriated and vested, until the re- 
demption of the debt shall be completely effected. 

The simple statement of these provisions goes 
far to confirm the character, which we have given 
to the proposition. But a distinct examination of 
the reasons, by which it is supported, will, when 
taken in connexion with those provisions, place 
beyond doubt, its absurd and pernicious tendency. 

The first inducement offered for relinquishing 
the internal revenue, is a reasonable ground of confi- 
dence that it may safely be dispensed with. 


When it is considered that we are in the very 
crisis of an important change of situation ; passing 
from a state, in which neutrality had procured to 
our commerce, and to the revenue depending on it, 
a great artificial increase....with good reason to 
look for a diminution, and without satisfactory 
data, to enable us to fix the extent of this diminu- 
tion: can any thing be more rash, more empirical, 
than voluntarily to abandon a valuable and grow- 
ing branch of income, of which we are already in 
possession? Can it be said, that merely “ a reaa 
sonable ground of confidence” is a sufficient warrant 
for so important a surrender? Surely we ought 
to have been told, that there was at least a moral 
certainty of the fact. But even this would not have 
been deemed enough by a prudent statesman. 
Nothing Jess than experimental certainty ought to 
have been relied upon. There was no pressure of 
circumstances making it proper to precipitate the 
measure. It would have been ridiculous to pre- 
tend that the burden is so heavy as ta demand im- 
mediate relief, and, without this incentive to relin- 


—— 
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full time to adopt preliminary measures accinot 
evils from such a source, when experience had rea- 
lized the danger. Till such time, it is certainly 
the highest wisdom to continue the employment 
ofa fund, which is alrcady provided, and without 
overburdening the people, for the all important 
purpose of exonerating the nation from dcbt, and 
of placing it in a condition, with competent re- 
sources to meet future contingencies, which may 
threaten its safety. On the other hand, is it net 
a mark of the highest improvidence and foliv, to 
‘throw away an important part of this fuud, on the 
mere speculation that it may possibly be super- 
fluous? 

But admitting it to be already ascertained, that 
the fund is greater than what is requisite to extn- 
guish the debt, with convenient celerity ; docs it 
follow that the excess, if retained, must be suffer- 
ed to accumulate, and that no different method 
could have been found to employ it, which would 
have been productive of adequate utility ? 

Whatever diversty of opinion there may be, 
with regard to military and naval preparation, for 
the defence and security of the country, there are 
some things, in which all well-informed and reiiect- 
ing men unite. Arsenals, founderies, dock-yards 
and magazines, especially those containing materi- 
als for the construction and equipment of ships, se 
that, upon the breaking out of a war, there may 
be a sufficient supply of warlike implements, and 
of means for the speedy creation of a navy; are 
by all deemed eligible objects of public care. ‘Yo 
provide for these objects, upon a competent, though 
moderate scale, will be attended with expense so 
considerable, as to leave nothing to spare from the 
amount of our present income. To persons un- 
acquainted with the subject, the quantities of se- 
veral articles on hand may appear ample; but, to 
good judges, there is hardly any one class of sup- 
plies, which will not be thought to require much 
augmentation. As far as a navy is concerned, the 
deficiency is palpable. 

If dock-yards are to be established in earnest, 
they ought certainly to be well protected. For 
this purpose, fortifications of a substantial and du- 
rable nature, very different from the temporary 
shifts hitherto adopted, ought to be erected. Anq 
if the president will inquire into the cost of even 
these trifling constructions, in the instances where 
they have becn managed with all practicable eco- 
nomy, he will become convinced, that the erection 
of proper works would call for an expenditure for- 
bidding the supposition of a superfluity of revenue. . 


py will it be, if any succeeding projector shafl be 
permitted to frustrate their salutary plan. 

It has been seen that the message anticipates, 
and attempts to answer objections to the derelic- 
tion of revenue: the answer is, that “ sound prin- 
ciples will not permit us to tax the industry of our 
citizens, to accumulate treasure for wars to hap- 
pen we know not when, and which might not per- 
haps happen, but for the temptations offered by 
that treasure.” Unless, however, the @ccumulation 
of treasure be the necessary consequence of retain- 
ing the revenue, this argument is evidently futile. 
But the president had only to open our statute 
book to learn, that this consequence is chimerical. 
All future surplusses of revenue, being already 
eventually appropriated to the discharge of the 
public debt, it follows, that, till the whole debt 
shall have been extinguished, there could be no 
accumulation of treasure....no spoil from that source, 
to tempt the rapacity of a greedy invader. Here 
we fix the charge of ignorance of our financial ar- 
rangements: to which there can be no alternative, 
but a deliberate design to delude the people. Be- 
tween the two, let the worshippers of the idol make 
their option. 


quishment expericnce ought undoubtedly to have 
been taken, as the only fit and sure guide. 

Not only is it problematical what the present 
duties on imposts, will, for succceding years, pro- 
duce; but it is in a degree questionable, whether 
it may not be found necessary to reduce the rates. 
That they are now high, when compared with the 
commercial capital of our country, is not to be 
denied, and whether they may not be found too 
high for a beneficial course of our trade, is yet to 
be decided by experiment. The latter augmenta- 
tions of the rates of duty, were made at times, 
and under circumstances, in the situations of this 
and other countries, which forbid us to regard past 
experience as conclusive on the point. 


Should it be said, in answer, that the revenues 
can hereafter be renewed, if, on trial, it shall be 
found that they have been prematurely abandoned, 
the decisive reply is, that this is to invert the na- 
tural order of just reasoning. Were it now the 
question, whether such revenues should be created, 
ib anticipation of a possible deficiency, the correct 
answer would be, let experiment first ascertain 
the necessity : as they already exist, on a question 
to abolish them, the answer equally ought to be, 
Jet experience first shew them to be unnecessary. 
But how can they be unnecessary? Let us 
grant that the remaining sources will Le equal to 
the purposes enumerated in the message, does it 
follow that it will not still be wise to retain the in- 
ternal revenue? Is it not desirable that govern- 
ment should have it in its power to discharge the 
debt faster than may have been contemplated? Is 
not this a felicity in our situation, which ought to 
be improved? A precious item in the public for- 
tune, which ought not rashly to be squandered ? 
But it is net even true that the laws have exclu- 
sively contemplated a definite period, for the ulti- 
mate redemption ef the entire debt. They have 
only made a determinate provision for its extin- 
guishment, at all events, within a given term of 
years: but, anxious to shorten the period, they, in 
the clause, which has been quoted, respecting the 
surplusses of revenue, have made an auxiliary pro- 
vision for the purpose of abridging that term. The 
message, while it goes to impair the efficacy of the 
principal provision, proposes formally to renounce 
the auxiliary, and thus to disappoint the provident 
care of the laws to accelerate the discharge of the 
debt. 


How reconcileable is this wit’ the wanton and 

unjust clamours heretofore vented against those, 
who projected and established our present system 
of public credit; charging them with a design to 
perpetuate the debt, under the pretext that a pud- 
dic debt was a public blessing! It is not to be forgot- 
ten, that in these clamours Mr. Jefferson liberally 
Participated | Now, it seems, the tone is entirely 
changed, The past administrations, who had so 
long been calumniated by the imputation of that 
Pernicious design, are, of a sudden, discovered to 
have done too much for the speedy discharge of the 
debt, and its duration is to be prolonged, by throw- 
img away a part of the fund destined for its prompt 
redemption.... Wonderful union of consistency and 
‘wisdom! | 


Goes 


NUMBER III. 


HAD our laws been less provident than they have 
been, yet must it give us a very humble idea of the 
talents of our president as a statesman, to find him 
embarrassed between an absolute abandonment of 
revenue, and an incenvenient accumulation of trea- 
sure. Pursuing the doctrine professed by his 
sect, that our public debt is a national curse, which 
cannot too promptly be removed, and adhering to 
the assurance*, which he has virtually given, that 
a sponge, the favourite instrument, shall not be em- 
ployed for the purpose, how has it happencd that 
he should have oyerlooked the simple and obvious 
expedient, of using the supposed excess of income, 
as a remedy for so great a mischjef? 

After a}l we have heard jn times past, it would 
ill become either the head, or any member of the 
orthodox sect to contend, that a wo rapid reimburse- 
ment of the debt might be attended with evils. In 
courtesy, however, this shall be Supposed to be 
urged by some new convert, who has not entirely 
shaken off the prejudices of former modes of 
thinking; and it shal] be examined, whether this 
argument will afford a justification of the measure 
recommended. 

It shall not be denjed, that the immediate pay- 
ment of our whole debt, if practicable, would be 
likely to be injurious in various ways. It would, 
in the first instance, produce a money-plethora, if 
the phrase may be llewed. which experience has 
shown to he inauspicious to the energies, and es- 
pecially to the morality and industry of a nation. 
The quick eflux of this money to pay a considera- 
ble part of the debt in the hands of foreigners; and 
to procure from abroad the means of gratifying an 
encreascd extravagance, would, after some time, 
substitute a too great vacuity to a too great ful- 
ness; leaving us to struggle with the bad habits 
incident to the latter state, and with the emba- 
rassments of a defective circulation. To these, 
other reasons might be added, which, though egual- 
ly just and solid, are omitted, as being more liable 
to dispute. o 

Though an extreme case is here presented, the 
immediate reimbursement of the entire debt; yet 
it must be admitted, that the same considerations 
are applicable, in a less degree, to a suinmary, or 

.very rapid repayment, by large instalments. But 
the answer to all this is, that it would have been 
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* One of the essential principles of government, is * the 
bonest payment of our delis and sacred Preservation of the pub- 
lic faitd.”.... INAUGURAL SPEECH, ' 


In addition to objects of national security, tlicre 
are many purposes of great public utility, to 
which the revenues in question might be applied. 
The improvement of the communications between 
the different parts of our country, is an object well 
worthy of the national purse, and one, which would 
abundantly repay to /adour the portion of its eorn- 
ings, Which may have been borrowed for that pur- 
pose. To provide roads and bridges, is within 
the direct purview of the constitution. In many 
parts of the country, especially in the Western 
Territory, a matter, in which the Atlantic states 
are equally interested, aquedycts and canals would 
also be fit subjects of pecuniary aid, from the ge- 
neral government. In France, England, and other 
parts of Europe, institutions exist supported by 
public contributions, which eminently promote 
agriculture and the arts: such institutions merit 
imitation by our government: they are of the 
number of those, which, directly and sensibly, re- 
compense /abour, for what it lends to their agency. 

To suggestions of the last kind, the adcpts of 
the new school have g ready answer: Inaustry wiil 
succeed and prosper, in proportion as it is left to the 
exertions of individval enterprize. ‘This favourite - 
dogma, when taken as a echeralrule, is true; bit, 
as an exclusive onc, it is false, and leads to error 
in the administration pfpublic afigirs, In matregs 

a 


Before we yield our approbation to the proposal), 
‘we ought to have a guarantee for the continuance 
eof our peace, long enough to give effect to the lei- 
‘Surely operation of that residue of the fund, which 
it is intended to retain: else war, which never fails 
to bring with it an accumulation of debt, may in- 
tervene, and we may then rapidly hasten to that 
Period, when the exigencies of government may 
Tender it necessary to appropriate too large a 
Portion of the earnings of labour. ‘Yo guard against 
so unfortunate a result, towards which there ig al- 
ways too great a tendency, in the affairs of nations, 
Our past administrations have evinced a deep fore- 
Siht azg exercised a truly patriotic care, Unhap- 
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of industry, human enterprise ought, doubtless, to 
be left free in the main, not fettered by too much 
regulation ; but practical politicians know, that it 
may be benelicially stimulated, by prudent aids 
and encouragements on the partof the government. 
This is proved by numerous examples, too tedious 
to be cited: examples, which will be neglected 
omiy by indolent and temporising rulers, who love 
to loll in the lap of epicurean sase, and seem to 
imagine, that to govern well, is toamuse the won- 
dering multitude with sagacious aphorisms and 
oracular sayings. 

What has been observed, is sufficient to render 
it manifest, that, independent of the extinguish- 
mentof the debt, the revenues proposed to be yield- 
ed up, would find ample and very useful employ- 
ment, for a variety of public purposes. Already 
m possession of so valuable a resource; having 
surmounted the difficulties, which, from the opi- 
nions and habits of our citizens, obstruct, in this, 
more than in any other country, every new provi- 
sion for adding to our public income; certainly 
without a colourable pretence for there being a 
grievous or undue pressure on the community cee. 
how foolish will it be to resign the boon, perhaps 
in a short time to be compelled again to resort to 
it; and, for that purpose, to hazard a repetition of 

~ the obstacles, which have been before encountered 
and overcome ; which, howcver, gave birth to one 
insurrection, and may give birth to another? In- 
fatuated must be the councils, from which so inju- 
rious a project has proceeded ! 

But admitting the position, that there is an ex- 
cess of income, which ought to be relinquished, 
still the proposal to surrender the internal revenue 
is impolitic.e It ought to be carefully preserved, 
as not being exposed to the casualties, incident to 
our intercourse with foreign nations, and therefore 
the most certain.....It ought to be preserved, as 
reaching to descriptions of persons, who are not 
proportionably affected by the impost, and as tend- 
ing for this reason, to distribute the public burden 
more equitably... It ought to be preserved, be- 
cause, jf revenue can really be spared, it is best to 
do it in such a manner, as will conduce to the re- 
licf or advancement of our navigation and com- 
merce. Rather let the tonnage duty on Amcrican 
vessels be abolished, and let the duties be lessened 
on some particular articles, on which they may 
press with inconvenient weight. Let not the 
merchant be provoke a to attempt to crade the du- 
lies, by the sentiment, that his casc or interest is 
disregarded, and that his capital alone is to be 
clogged and encumbered by the demands of the 
treasurye 

But who and what are the merchants, when com- 
pared with the patriotic vataries of whisky in 
Pennsylvania and Virginia ? 

LUCIUS CRASSUS. 


[From the eity of Washington, we have just received a very 
interesting pamphlet, intended to expose tie enormous 
evils, which will ensue from the abolition of the present 
judiciary system. Itis our duty toreprint this admirable 
aryument. Tr will be concluded in an extra Port Feio, 
which will be published on an early day of the ensuing 
week. } 


A FRIEND TO THR CONSTITUTIONS 


No. I. 


To an American, whe loves his country, and its 
present happy frame of sove:nment, and ascribes 
to that fraine of government much of the positive 
good WE possess, us Weil as our escape irom those 
is, which have, for years, aliticted a lure portion 
oi the human raceysee.eWho looks to the same source 
for the surest guaranty of future prosperity, and 
cows upon it um that. from whica, it preserved in 
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its purity, the same blessings will flow for his pos- 
terity, which have been so amply enjoyed by him- 
self, any premeditated attack upon the constitu- 
tion of the United States, which shall endanger its 
vital principles, and render it less capable of pro- 
tecting public liberty, and of affording safety to in- 
dividuals, must cause the most serious alarm. 
That the great mass of my fellow citizens are of 
this description, and are truly solicitous to preserve 
unimpaired, that wise, and, hitherto, beneficial 
system of civil policy, which now prevails in Ame- 
rica, I will not permit myself to doubt. If they 
can be seduced into measures, which assail the 
fundamentals of the constitution, and radically 
change its essential parts, I am persuaded thut 
such melancholy deviations into error must be at- 
tributable rather te the fallibility of the human 
mind, than to an intentional abandonment of prin- 
ciples, it is alike their duty and their interest to 
maintain. Unfortunately for the happiness and 
liberty of man, the warmth of discussion in popu- 
lar governments, produces a zeal, and too often a 
malignity in party, peculiarly calculated to favour 
and produce these deviations. Under their in- 
fluence, so unpropitious to the exercise of judg- 
ment, or the dominion of reason, we overlook the 
prostration of the most sacred principles, provided 
our political antagonists be prostrated with them. 
In the triumph of victory, we forget that we are 
triumphing over the constitution of our country ; 
and, while we speak only of eradicating mischiefs, 
against which we have been in habits of declaim- 
ing, we not unfrequently establish precedents, fatal 
to the choicest institutions of society. 

It is then in the frst moments of success, that 
the honest men of’a party, for such there are in 
all parties, ought to distrust themselves, and ex- 
amine, with cautious attention, their own mea- 
sures. That spirit of party, which generally ani- 
mates an opposition, is no longer allowable, when, 
ceasing to be a mere opposition, it has become the 
government of the country, and has acquired the 
power of dictating the measures of the nation. 
While new in this opposition, and yet under the 
influence of those irritations experienced in acquir- 
ing it, there ts much danger of being still actuated 
by the spirit of revenge, rather than that of a li- 
beral policy; by the spirit of party, rather than 
that of the nation. To guard against this danger, 
which, in republics, has often produced such 
serious calamities, which kas seldom been more 
imminent, than in the present moment, all those 
who love real liberty aught, unmindful of former 
distinctions or animosities, to rally together, round 
the standard of the constitution, and form one in- 
dissoluble band for its protection. 

To prove that the times require this virtuous 
effort, and that the constitution of our country is 
in danger, necis no other evidence, than the 
openly avowed plan, formed by persons, high in 


the new ministerial party, to annihilate the inde- 


pendence of the judiciary of the United States. 

If any one political truth has been demonstrated 
by unavaryiny experience, it is, that life and pro- 
perty can only be secured under a system of go- 


_vernment, in which the judges are withdrawn from 


that influence, which results from dependence on 
the will of others, for the continuance in office. 
There is no proposition, on which the best poiiti- 
cal writers have more generally concurred, than 
on this. There is none, on which the judgment 


of America appears to have been more completely 


formed. There is none, which the constitution of 
our country seems to have more cautiously 
guarded. 

How daring, how criminally daring then must 
be that hand, which can pollute the sacred page 
containing this principle, so replete with [diman 
huppiness, co admiucsd by the wise and virtuous of 
ali nations, so approved by the sober judgment of 


AMEVICayoetd blat it foreyer from our code af f 


, patrons? 


fundamental Jaw! How completely must the 
spirit of perty, instead of that of the nation, pre- 
dominate, if such measures ean prevail! How 
entirely must the spirit of revenge have supplanted 
that of patriotism, if matured opinions, founded on 
the solid base of experience, are to te abandoned 
forever, in order to serve the malignant purpose 
of the moment: How unsafe, how miserably un- 
safe, must be every other principle of the consti- 
tution, if one so important to our happiness, and 
so strongly fenced in by express provision, in the 
great charter we profess to reverence, can be offer- 
ed up a sacrifice to resentments, which ought ne 
ver to have been felt! 

I believe I need not fear contradiction, when I 
say, that had the dependence of the judiciary been 
suggested in the convention of sages, which forme 
ed our constitution, no member could have been 
found, who would not with all his powers have re- 
probated a principle, which puts inte hazard the 
first objects, for which men enter inte society, by 
leaving their persons and their property insecure. 
In that day of genuine patriotism, when party had 
not yet unfolded its powers, when faction had not 
yet erected its crest: when the only effort, with- 
out view to men, was to establish wise and correct 
principles, no man could have been found depart- 
ing so far from the theories of the statesman, the 
lessons of experience, and the opinions of his coun- 
try,asto have maintained the political heresy, that 
judges ought to depend on the legislature for their 
continuance in office. 

Had such a doctrine stolen into the censtitution, 
offered to the states for their acceptance, we need 
only examine the several governments they have 
framed for themselves, to determine what would 
have been its fate. We cannot doubt but that so 
pernicious a principle would have been universally 
execrated; tke opponents of the constitution 
would, throughout our continent, have taken this. 
strong ground: from every quarter of the union, 
the danger, to which liberty woald be exposed, 
from an enslaved judiciary, would have resounded 
in our ears: and not all the necessity, not all the 
other excellencies of that instrument, could have 
saved it from rejection. For this l appeal to the 
opinions then entertained by those, who acted ei- 
ther in the general or state conventions, and con- 
jure them by the sacred flame of patriotism, which 
then glowed in their bosoms, and which cannot yet 
be intirely extinguished, tə examine well the 


causes, which have changed their opinions, before 


they yield to that change. 

If, at any time before the late revolution in men, 
I hope not fatally in measures, the abstract propo- 
sition, unapplied to particular characters, of cre- 
ating a dependent judiciary, had been made to the 
peaple of America, who would have been found to 
support it? Who would not, with all his powers, 
have reprobated a doctrine so fraught with bane- 
ful consequences, so surcharged with danger to the 
dearest rights of man? If the first or second ad- 
ministration could have so deviated from their prin- 
ciples, as to have countcnanced such a measure, 
how would it have been received by those, who, 
under a third administration, are themselves its 
Let their corts to agitate the public 
mind on the mission of Mr. Juy answer this ques- 
tron. 

What can have produced this ominous change? 
The very men, who then aficcted to tremble for 


the independence of the judiciary, because a judge 
might be bribed by being appointed tea temporary 


employment, without cmoiument, who afected to 
tremlbe for the constitution, becanse a judge enter- 
edon the performance of duties he was not forbidden 
to discharge: now boldly and openly support a mea- 
sure, which tota!ly prostrates that independence, by 
making the ofice dependent on the will of the k- 
gislature, and at the same time inflicts a vital 
wound on the constitution, which explicitly de- 


clares the tenure of the judicial office to be during 

od behaviour. | 

These things require the serious consideration, 
not only of the wise and good, but of all those, 
who, from any motives whatever, wish to perpetu- 
ate to themselves and thcir posterity, the blessings 
of civil liberty. 

The subject will be more closely examined in a 
succeeding number. 


POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


‘The success of the elegant poems, which have 
appeared, undcr the title of The Pleasures of 
Hope, and ‘The Pleasures of Memory, seems to 
have encouraged the attempt of an author (Mr. P. 
Courtier), who has lately published a little volume, 
called The Pleasures of Solitude. From a perusal 
of his work, we cannot assign to him so honour- 
able a station in the temple of Fume, as that al- 
ready occupied by his celebrated predecessors, 
Rogers and Campbell. He has adopted, in his 
poem, the stanza of Spenser, a measure which is 
now read with far less pleasure than the common 
heroic line, which fatigues, with the repetition of 
the same sound, and which, we think, has been 
successfully adopted by two authors only, in mo- 
dern times, Beattie, in his exquisite poem of The 
Minstrel, and Sotheby, in his animated translation 
of Wieland’s Oberon. We have not forgotten The 
School-mistress of Shenstone; but, as this is a 
perfect imitation, and does not extend to any con- 
siderable length, it scarcely constitutes an excep- 
tion to the remark. 

The poem of The Pleasures of Solitude is in 
three books. We shall transcribe the arguments, 
as these will give the most adequate idea of the 
pian of the author. 


ARGUMENT OF BOOK I. 


Introdnction—General design of the Poem—Some effeets of 
Solitude—Nature, Fancy, Solitude—Lord Bacon’s obser- 
vation on the subject of the Poem—Whom Solitude de- 
lighta—E xpostulations with those inimical to Solitude— 
Distinction between Solitude, as it applies to the virtuous, 
and as it is apprehended by the dissipated—Conclusion 
of book the first. 


ARGUMENT OF BOOK II. 


Solitude promotes Gratitude and Friendship—The concen- 
tration and fixedness of the Affections, arising in Soli- 
tude, necessary to their strength—Urility of partial feel- 
‘ngs—Strictures on Philosophical Universal ists—Nature 
invariable: the Happiness resulting from this order—So- 
litude soothes the mind, often supplies the want of social 
resources; it aids the moral feelings, and calms the 
Passions—Different effects of similar objeets, as varied 
by circumstance: exemplifications of this truth—Conclu- 
sion of Book IJ. that we are indebted to Solitude even for 
the gratifications which we experience from public Plea- 
sures. 


ARGUMENT OF BOOK ILI. 


Mature of Book Ill—Retrospective thoughts—Youth the 
happier state—Solitude as it aifects Childhood; as it tends 
to assuage the troubles of maturer life—A Miction—Fame 
—Solitude by no means local—Improvement—Solitude 
highly conducive to, Piety—Conclusion of the Poem. 


In the execution of his plan, the author has been 
occasionally, but by no means uniformly, success- 
ful. The first stanza has a degree of obscurity 
which is unpleasant. 


Some best mad dissonance shall entertain, 
In these is tumult or ambition rife; 
Other such passions view with sweet disdain, 
They love the insipidities of life; | 
Again, there are whom both its ceaseless strife 
And idle vacancies alike disgust; 
And some who hourly dread assassin’s knife ; 
For ever struggling in the toil unjust, 
These hate the eye of man, and moura beneath the dust 
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The second is far more happy. 


No exile I, from social eonverse driven, 
Who sing of Nature, Fancy, Solitude; 
No surly misanthrepe, to whom is given 
To shroud where sympathies Gare not intrude. 
‘Though I, alas! have borne the bufet rude, 
Have dregged the chalice, brimming with deceit, 
And known of fortune in her darkest mocd ; 
I from the world but ask some kind retreat, 
Where storms remotely frown, and billows vainly beat. 


Of the following three stanzas, the first is harsh, 


but the second and third contain a well-drawn 
picture. 


His was a dogma specious, but confined, 
Who of retirement this drear semblance drew - 
The man secluded, either, far refined, 
Claims kin with angel, or, to that vile crew, 
Ycleped satanic, must belong; a view 
Unworthy this of one, whom vulgar lore 
Vainly resisted.....Bacon, who, s'ill true 
To science, dared the path untrod before, 
And sought, with untired steps, its limits to explore. 


Sure, ‘twas not Solitude the sage pourtrayed, 
But gloomy banishment to wilds forlorn; 
Not the calm breezes of the rural shade: 
But sullen thought, in love and madness born ; 
The sad resolves of him, from whom are torn 
Life’s opening dreams, who hates even human kisd; 
For whom no carols wake the merry morn; 
Nor suits there aught the aspect of whose mind, 
Save the art aaa skies, and rough and howling 
win 


And, at such time, O see! by frenzy sped, 
The melancholy man yon summit gain, 
To the bleak tempest bare his burning head, 
Then, like the tempest, scowl upon the plain. 
Ah! not to him those kindly pains pertain, 
Which heal and harmonize, and renovate; 
Known only these to that high-favoured train, 
Who, while by nature touch’d. their souls dilate, 
Can 2 the hour with bliss, ard smile at frowning 
ate. 


We occasionally trace acoincidence of thought 


between Mr. Courtier, and the elegant author of 


the Task, in the favourable effects of solitude upon 
the heart. The following stanzas, which represent 
it as highly conducive to piety, conclude the 
poem : 


In secret best the humble soul may rise, 
As grateful incense, to the Eternal Pover! 
Winging its way above yon passing skies, 
To Him, who loves the wurld-excluded hour. 
"Tis now, that streams cf heavenly radiance shower 
~ On the misguided thought; now, that the ways 
Of chequered Providence no longer lower; 
Now that the enlightened eye cau firmly gaze 
Beyond the precincts drear of this benighted maze, 


And whether Spring descend in vesture bright, 
Or Summer wanton in athousand hues, 
Or Autumnecast around a mellowing iight, 
Or leatiess Winter moral truth imfuse; 
Whether in nature’s various path we muse, 
Or lonely pause amid the city’s roar; 
Be it in youth or age; the mind pursues 
That, which alone shall halcyon smiles restore, 
The solitary haunt by foe unharassed more! 


Upon the whole, we have perused this pocm 
with some pleasure. ‘The author appears to be a 
sincere friend to the cause of religion and morality, 
and though he has sometimes sketched the world in 
colours of too dark a hue, he uniformly evinces a 
benevolent design to advance the best interests of 
his fellow-creatures. 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


In our former articles, under this head, we have 
principally confined our attention to foreign pub- 
lications; we shall now chearfully notice a work 
of this class, which is edited in our own city. 


The third volume of Mr. Carr’s Musical Journal Ẹ 


has just commenced; and the three numbers of 
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it, which are already publistted, give fair promise 
of the merit which it will be found to possess, 
when completed. In the vocal section, two num- 
bers have appeared. The first commences with 
the “ Exile of Evin," composed by Mr. Carr; the 
music of which expresses, with his usual success, 
the spirit and pathos of a ballad, possest of unu- 
sual poetical merite The scientific hearer will 


admire, and the common one will applaud, the 


felicity of the transition into the major key, in the 
fifth line of each stanza, the return to the minor 


in the last, and the abrupt singularity of its close. 


This is succeeded by a pleasing melody of Mazz- 
hinyi’s, introduced in the comedy of Life; and 
the number concludes with a canzonet by Hook, 
which may be numbered among the more happy 


efforts of one, who, in our opinion, has composed 


too much for his reputation. The second contains 


a charming little baMad, called “ The Sails are 
Bent,” the song with which Mrs. Merry enchanted 
us in the Wedding in Wales; the animated and 


chearful melody of * Each coming Day,” sung by 
Mrs. Jones in I! Bondocani; and a ballad, culled 


s Lady Alice,” which we remember to have per- 
used with pleasure, among Percy’s Reliques of 


Ancient English Poetry. If the music of this bal- 


lad be modern, we must admire the felicity with 


which it has been adapted; but we rather suspect 
it to be an ancient melody harmonized. 

Of the instrumental section, one number only 
has appeared, containing a waltz, by Clementi; 
which will be an acceptable exercise for the young 


performer, during the present rage for dances of 


that description. 
Mr. Shaw has issued proposals for a volume of 


Sacred Music. We wish hiin success in his under- 
taking; for we are the decided votaries of the oL 


SCHOOL in that science. Our ears are soon satish- 


ed with the general run of modern compositions ; 
but we can always listen, with fresh delight, to 


the impressive combinations of those ‘ mighty 


magicians of harmony,” who are emphatically 


called “ the old masters.” 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A new musical instrument has lately been in- 
vented at Paris, by an ingenious German. It is 
called Zhe Harmonicon. It is of a round form,. 
about a foot and a half in diameter, hollow in the 
middle, and the distance between the two ends 
about three or four inches. In the upper end, or 
top, a number of metal bodkins are inserted, from 
the length of an inch, to seven or eight inches, 
in progressive proportion. With these are con- 
nected a number of brass wires, like those of a 
piano-forte, and which cover the surface of that 
end. The instrument is played with a common 
fiddle-stick. When skilfully touched, it produces 
the most agreeable sounds, and very sinular to 
the musical glasses. The music is very sweet. 


FESTOON OF FASHION. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The London satyrist is continually making him- 
self and his readers merry, by sarcasm or declama- 
tion against fuce painting. But we reverent/y presume, 
that in Philadelphia, the pure and the pious, where 
no cheeks are crimsoned but by modest suffusion, 
or the glow of christian charity, there cannot be 
the least foundation for the subsequent charge. 

In this enlightened age, the visage that time had 
tinctured with a philomot hue, now assumes the 
mellow blush of Hebe. Circassia sends her bloom 
to animate the face of American beauty; exotic 
blushes are insported, as superior to those suu- 
sions, formerly celebrated by our pozis; and art, 
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wonder-working art, is the creator of fashionable 
beauty. Hoary locks and wrinkles are banished, 
and washes, which render the ladies “ ever fair and 
ever young, may be obtained for gold. 

These irresistible arms of the ladies are chiefly 
compounded of ingenious chymical preparations. 
Mercury, that conqueror of the sons of pleasure, 
and lead, that destroyer of heroes, form the princi- 
pal ingredients,with which some of our painted dolls 
so plentifully decker their skin. Ah ! spare us, ye fas- 
cinating matrons, and ever-blooming virgins, nor 
thus encase yourselves in a cout of mail, that, at 
once, allures and destroys. 


cree 
THE FINE ARTS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THIS article is derived, in substance, from a fo- 
reign journal. We are induced to insert It, not 
merely because it describes a beautiful copy from 
a lovely original, but because it contains a narra- 
live of very extraordinary peculiarities in the hu- 
man form. 

The portrait of Miss Hervey, or, as she is tech- 
nically termed, The beautiful Nyctalope. 

The original, from whom this picture has been 
painted and engraved, by J. R. Smith, engraver to 
his royal highness the prince of Wales, was pub- 
licly exhibited in the course of the year 1800, in 
Piccadilly. She was 19 years old, of a very ele- 
gant form, her cyes of a Sparkling red, and her 
hair, which was of great length, of unparralleled 
whiteness and silken texture. Her countenance 
was described to be remarkably interesting, and 
her complexion remarkably clear. 

Of this lovely lady Mr. Smith has produced a 
very pleasing half-length portrait, which he has 
made fully correspondent to the above description, 
excepting that it displays something too much of 
en bon point for the original. ‘The print is, of 
course, coloured to shew the natural peculiarities of 
the young lady. 


== 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


MRS. Shaw, a Welsh lady, lately bequeathed 
principal part of her property, amounting to 
15,0001. to her house maid. The heir at law doubt- 
ed the validity of the will, and endeavoured to prove 
that the deceased was in a complete state of in- 
toxication, when she executed the deed. This 
allegation was not substantisted, and the fortunate 
house maid, of course, sweeps off the whole of the 
legacy. . 


Among the innumerable stories, related of Dr. 
Johnson, we believe the following has not been 
often repeated :.... 

He was once prevailed upon to listen attentively 
to a composition of Scarlatti’s, at Mrs. Piozzi's. 
When it came to a period, all, but Johnson, ex- 
claimed érueissimo, exquisttissimo,charmante, superbe, 
&c. Then “ it was so beantifully chromatic, and 
So extremely difficult.” The doctor replied, “ I 
would to the Lord it had been impossible,” 


ry 


The witty author of & Symptoms of the Mille- 
nin,” the new year’s verses of the carrier of the 
“ Connecticut Courant,” thus apostrophizes this 
fortuxate COUDETY esoo 


O, happy people, happy Jand, 

V kat can thy bright career withstand ! 

When “ dabour's mouth" is eramm'd with bread, 
When nought is tail, and all is head; 

When taxes all are swept away, 

And ! Livixe cuBaPp” thg only play, 
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What stupid mortal’s head can doubt, 
The devil's time is almost ont; 

That Gog and Magog must retreat, 
And own their troops are fairly beat; 
And that our country soon will find 
A Ferencu MILLENIUM to her mind. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
AFTER some delay, the unavoidable re- 


sult of new arrangements, No. 1,of the New 
Series of the Port Folio is submitted to 


the friends of the Editor, and ofa magazine, 
conducted upon principles neither timid, 
versatile, nor complying. The brief his- 
tory of its fortune may be boldly written. 
It is supported, and always will be sup- 
ported by the liberality of the catholic, and 
the energy of the stedfast. It has been, 
and will be forsaken by many, either 
captious, or hostile. But neither a sub- 
scription, angrily withdrawn, nor the inso- 
lence of democratic dictation, will urge a 
disciple ofthe orp scoot to temporize ; 
to court the populace, or tremble with the 
pusillanimous ; to surrender up the man- 


liness of sentiment ; and forfeit the title of 


consistency; or, by a miserable process, 
to soften and dilute the ink of his press, till 
nothing but a weak and watery infusion re- 


main, too indistinct to be looked at, either 


for brilliancy or use. 
By the employment of a type entirely 


new, which, though small, is of a face 
beautiful and bold, we are enabled, without 
any augmentation of price, to give nearly 


two additional pages of letter press. Hence, 
the numbers of the Port Folio for a month 
greatly exceed, in quantity, the ordinary li- 
mits of a magazine, and we have the satis- 
faction, with Mr. Nichols, the conductor 
of a well-known literary journal, in Lon- 
clon, “ to give a great plenty of matter for a 
cheap consideration.” 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


IN future, all epistolary applications or communi- 
cations, for this paper, must be addressed, “ To 
the Editor of the Port Folio, No. 25, North Second 
Street, Philadelphia,” on whom the sole manage- 
ment ofthe concern has devolved. 

Gentlemen of Philadelphia, inclined to takẹ in 
this paper, will please to leave their names, ad- 
dress, and subscription money, with Wiittiam Fry, 
bookseller, No. 36, Chesnut street, by whom they 
will be regularly and punctually furnished with the 
Port Folio, to whom they will prefer any complaint 
of negligence, and by whom all mistakes in the 
delivery of the paper will be rectified. During the 


past year, the Editor was constantly chagrined by 
the carelessness of carriers, and the croak of com: 
plaint. His city subscribers may rest assured that 
they will be attended to with courtesy and dili- 
gence by Mr. Fry. | 

Gentlemen throughout the United States, and in 
British America; in England, or her colonial posses- 
sions, will please to apply tothe Editor, No. 25, North 
Second-street, Philadelphia. Their orders and 
letters will be straightway answered. i 

No paper will be delivered in the city, nor trans- 
mitted to the country, without payment in advance. 

As the publication of the paper has been delay 
ed until to-day, we shall print two numbers the 
ensuing week. Fifty-two papers will be delivered, | 
as usual, in the course of the year. 

For the accommodation of the curious, who wish 
to please the eye, or the careful, who choose to 
bind their files, a few copies of the Port Folio-will 
be printed on superfine paper, at six dollars, the an- 
nual subscription. 

Our Theatrical review will be resumed next 
week. “ The Drama” will recive a due share of 
our attention. 


l--— . _ | 
EPITOME OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


On the 29th of October, the x1nc met both 
houses of parliament, and opened the session with 
a speech. He congratulates the country upon her 
pacification with France, adverts to the adjustment 
with the Northern powers, and is of opinion that 
the essential rights of England are secured, and 
her substantial interests regarded, by the late pa- 
cific scheme of policy. In the house of Commons, 
in the debate on the answer to the speech, an ani- 
mated discussion was maintained by Messrs. Ad- 
dington, Pitt, Windham, Sheridan, and Fox. 
These gentlemen seemed to anticipate an opportu- 
nity to give their sentiments upon the peace, and, 
although the subject was not before the house, Mr. 
WaıxNpHam, in his usual bold and explicit language, 
expressed his strongest sentiments of disapproba- 
tion of the preliminaries. As this nervous speech 
is Anti-Gallican ; as it is a war speech; as it is a 
wise one; as it is the honest idiom of an undaunt- 
ed and prescient legislator; as it is exactly such a 
speech as EpMunp Burke would applaud, and Dr. 
JOHNSON endure, it is proper to present to the pub- 
lic its bolder features. ‘ Mr. Windham said he 
should have contented himself with giving a silent 
vote of approbation of the address, had it not hap- 
pened that some things were dropped, which 
seemed to imply an approbation of the prelimina- 
ries of peace. His friend did not intend it so, but 
from what he said, he seemed to convey.an idea, 
that all the members of the house approved of that 
measure ; he was desirous to give no countenance 
to opinions, to which he did not assent. This 
matter being clearly understood, he should have. 
no disposition to say more this night, upon the 
subject, reserving the opinion he had formed, and 
the reasons he had to support it with, to the occa- 
sion which might regularly call for it, which 
would, he presumed, be a day appointed for that 
purpose; but as his honourable friend had gone a 
little further, and had given his opinion upon the 
outline of the subject, Mr. Windham said, he 
must likewise state his, which was, unfortunately, 
as decidedly against the peace, as that of his friend 
was for it, He was aware, that to dissent from 
any such general opinion as that of his honqurable 


friend, was at all times painful to him, it was still 
more so, since that opinion was so gencrally ap- 
proved pf and supported. He could have no de- 
lightin being a mourner, in a scene of general re- 
joicing.....to wear a countenance of sorrow, while 
others seemed to sparkle with joy.....to sink into 
despair, while others were lifted up by hope, was 
asingularity not to be envied, nor should he be 
longer in assigning his reason for it, than would 
be necessary in order to be understood. In his 
view of things, which might, perhaps, be a mis- 
taken one, there was no cause for rejoicing at the 
peace we were about to have; he foresaw that this 
rejoicing might be turned into bitter lamentation : 
this he said, because he thought that the advan- 
tages, as some people called them, which this 
peace would bring with it, would pave the way to 
the ruin of this country. The general iilumina- 
tions were to him no sign of comfort, for he saw 
no reasonable cause for the people of England to 
rejoice. He must, before he assented to it, ask 
himself, ‘ Are these the lights of the sepulcire, 
or the tokens of the knell of our funeral /’’ Before 

J put on my wedding garment, I must know whe- 
ther I am invited to the feast, or the funcral ; 
FROM THE BOTTOM OF MY HEART I THINK THIS 
PRECEDES THE BITTERNESS OF SORROW, AND 
THE LAMENTATIONS OF DEATH. Considering the 
situation in which we now stand, I think that the 
moment my honourable friends signed this treaty, 
they signed the death warrant of their country ; or, 
at least, they have given it a blow, which I think 
it can never recover from. He said, he knew how 
unpleasant it was to the house, nay, he felt it un- 
pleasant to himself, to dwell upon observations, 
which were made against his wishes, although 
dictated by his judgment. He knew the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs, and how vain it was in 
man to attempt to prescribe bounds to the dispen- 
sations of Providence, the ways of which were in- 
visible to human sight. He could not tell what 
changes there may be without and within us ; what 
temper, what spirit, the people of this and other 
countries may have: what may be done for our 
political salvation. He did not say we should en- 
tertain no hope, for he knew that hope might ex- 
ist, when reasonable confidence was extinguished ; 
and he knew that exertions ought to be continued, 
after reasonable expectation was gone; and, there- 
fore, he did not wish the people of this country to 
despair; but he would say, that upon no view he 
could take of public affairs, from no principle that 
he knew induced a reasonable man to act, could 
he state to himself the way, in which this country 
could come out of the difficulty, into which this 
peace would throw it. There was one thing more, 
which he wished to take notice of: he had long 
thought there was one way, by which this country 
could escape from the dreadful effect, which we 
aì) apprehended from the gigantic power of 
France: and that was by preserving the superior- 
ity of our commerce. It had appeared to him 
also, that there was but one thing wanting for 
France, to enable it to extend its empire, and to 
become as much the terror of other nations by 
ta as it had by land, and that was, to extend its 
commerce; this, in a fatal moment, in his opinion, 
we had given to France. How our ruin could be 
avoided he did not know. Others, undoubtedly, 
entertained hopes; how well founded such hopes 
Were, time would shew. All that he had hitherto 
heard upon that subject, appeared to him to be 


) either very doubtful, or entirely defective. What 
| might be the effect of what we now saw, no man 
i could know: but he apprehended nothing to us 


and which, he apprehended, was called for by what 
had preceded it on this occasion; he should not 
l have added another word, if the expression of an 
“ honourable peace” had not occurred to him. It 
Reed not have been introduced; it seemed to have 


| but our ruin. This was nearly all he had to say, 


m.. 
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been improvidently and unpolitically mentioned: 
for it was more than was asked. Fie would not ask 
for an honourable peace; notthat he undervalued 
the honour of the nation; no, he thought honour 
ene of its dearest possessions, but for the sake of 
argument, and for that only, he would put it out 
of the way, and say, in this particular case, Show 
me it is a safe peace, and I shall be contented.” 
Now, after saying this, which was certainly his 
opinion on this peace, whether that was a subject 
of censure or applause, there was certainly no dis- 
approbation of the present address, implicd by 
what he said, although he had no wish to dissem- 
ble any sentiment he entertained; because, if 
what had gone abroad was true, we were really 
driven to agree to this peace by necessity. If that 
wus the case, the framers of the peace, on the part 
of this country, had great merit. We were not 
to condemn them for what they gave up, but to 
applaud them for what they had saved; not for 
Ceylon or Trinidad, but for saving to us Ports- 
mouth or Plymouth, or preserving Ireland to the 
British empire, and for preventing greater humi- 
liation. If this was really our state, and we madc 
peace from necessity, we must applaud them for 
the peace, because the value of the peace would 
then be judged of, not from the thing itself, but 
from the necessity which gave it birth. That, 
however, was a subject, which should be discussed 
hereafter; and the questions would be, how far 
the peace was a peace of necessity? and what the 
degree of the necessity was? for nothing, in his 
apprehension, could justify the putting of the state 
into such danger, as this peace would, but absolute 
necessity. This was all he had to say at present 
upon this subject, except merely to add, that, as 
to the address now before the house, he concurred 
with the two gentlemen, who ‘had just preceded 
him (Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox), in giving it his as- 
sente—— Alexander I of Russia, who is called “ an 
universally beloved sovereign,” has been crowned 
at Moscow, and has commenced the exercise of 
his imperial functions, by several acts of grace 
and favour———The captain of the Tripolitan cor- 
sair, after receiving from the brave captain Ster- 
ret, what Butter would call a “ magnificent rib- 
roasting,” shaped his weary way to Tripoli, where, 
according to a very summary process, long known 
in Barbary, he reccived the bastinado, for suffer- 
ing himself to be beaten. Flogged at sea, and 
flogged on shore, defeated abroad, and disgraced at 
home, this buccancer has nothing to do but to 


-blow out his renegado brains, and, by way of ele- 


gy and dying speech, recite a passage from the 
well known ballad of “ Jacky Lires?’ who, as the 
learned reader may remember, had the triple mis- 
fortune 

“ To be catch'd, and trapann’d, and well scourged for the 


sume.” 


A violent quarrel happened at Cadiz, between 
the French general, who commanded the batteries 
at Algesivas, and the Spanish commandant. The 
former absolutely struck the latter with his sabre, in 
the public walk. The Spaniard tumely suffered 
this outrage. O, high minded Castilian, how are 
the mighty fallen, and the weapons of thy warfare 
perished! On the authority of “ The Glasgow 
Courier*,” -and from other respectable sources, we 
learn, that the debates in both houses of the impe- 
rial parliament were anticipated as highly import- 
ant, on the great question of the necessity, the 
good, or the evil of the late accommodation be- 
tween England and France. The opposition, com- 


e “u The Glasgow Courier” is a paper of such excellence, 
that it deserves more than a transient memorial. Its propri- 
etors anJ editors are men of consideration, learning and ge- 
nius. One ofits principal writers is a professor inthe uni- 
versity. It ig well supported by the powers of a literary club, 
and by the remunerating spirit of an inquisitive and liberal 
nation. 
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i posed of characters of the most resplendent genius, 


though, heretofore, of the most discordant princi- 
ples, will be very formidable. The marquis of 
Buckingham and carl Fitzwilliam are to take the 
lead against the treaty in the house of lords. Mr. 
Windham, one of the greatest political characters 
in England, will move for the amendinent in the 
house of commons, and the celebrated George 
Canning will be a powerful auxiliary. From the 
talents, energy, and zeal of these accomplished 
characters, the most Ingenious and powertul argu- 
ments against a dad peace may be expected.—— 


—— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. ' 


A letter from a member of congress, to his 
friend in New-York, published in the Lvening Post, 
corrects a mistatement, which has been current in 
most of the public prints. Our Ietter-writer al- 
ludes to a paragraph, purporting, that “ the French 
convention was before the senate, because ofa new arti- 
cle inserted in it, c." but this is declared to, be a 
mistake, which might lead to a dangerous error. 
It is true that the president, ex majore cautela, iaid 
the ratification of the first consul before the senate; 
but it is equally true, that the senate declared it 
to be their opinion, that the treaty was fully rati- 
fied. It is also true, that in the proclamation, the 
first consul’s ratification, as translated, contains a 
proviso to the effect mentioned in the paper I 
have just seen; but it is equally true, that in the 
original, there is no such proviso. ‘The effect of 
the alterations made in the convention by the se- 
nate, last winter, is, indeed, clearly ascertained by 
the form of expression usual on such occa- 
sions, and which, in plain English, means, Zt 
being well understood, but no new clause, nor any 
new interpretation of an old clause, is to be found 
after these words. So far, indeed, was the first 
consul from inserting a proviso, or any limitation 
or condition, that what he has added, is in mere 
conformity to, and confirms what was already 
done. A letter from Washington, and from the 
pen of a principal, printed in the New-York Evening 
Post, contains the following sentiments upon the 
politics of the president and his party. As no ar- 
ticle, which has appeared since the commence- 
ment of the session, contains more truth and in- 
formation, succinctly expressed, we copy it with 
much satisfaction :.....¢ Things go on smoothly in 
congress, as yet. Economy of time and money 
is the pretended order of the day, with the majo- 
rity; but, notwithstanding these pretensions, you 
will see, that they have adjourned from Friday 
until Monday. I do not censure the measure ; 
but mention it merely to shew the difference be- 
tween profession and practice. Every measure of 
the executive departments appears to me to ema- 
nate from one source. What are called heads of 
departments, may as well be without heads as with ; 
for, I believe, they make very little use of them; 
performinz, as they do, every direction of the 
prime mover, with mechanical accuracy. Their 
private judgments appear suspended, and, in the 
minutest particulars, they act only as they are 
bidden. As far as my observations have extended, 
I think I ought to except from the above observa- 
tions the secretary of state, who appears to me, 
“a man not fashioned for these times." I am more 
and more convinced, that the great cause which 
moved the president to address the legislature by 
messaivey was the fear of submitting his recent con- 
duct to the scrutinizing investigation of the mi- 
nority of congress. Although the majority of the 
ministerial members would doubtless vote to white- 
wash their chief, however sable he might appear, 
there are, nevertheless, in my opinion, many of 
the majority who are men of nice honour; who 
would never sacrifice their reputation for propriety 
and magnanimity, to flatter any one. Of such, if 
I mistake not, is Mr. Nicholson, of Maryland, 


and Dr. E. from New-York. 
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the official paper at Washington, speaking of 
Gallatin’s report, declares, in words that Godwin’s 
self might use, that “ it will be found to contain a 
‘mass of facts, embracing views of the past, present, 
and future resources of the government, that will 
enable the public, with less difficulty than has 
hitherto been expcrienced, to understand distinctly 
the objects to which the revenue has been applied, 
and those which at present, or prospectively require 
its apblication.”” It is fortunate for America, that 
she can obtain from Geneva, a high treasurer, with 
his “ mass of facts," and such “ emdracing views.” 


I am sorry any 
notice has been taken in the papers, of the gram- 
matical errors, and obscure sentences in the mes- 
sage. There are other points in it, which ought 
to call forth all the energies of the pen and press, 
ta expose, confute, and reprehend. It is true, 
some of his thoughts are involved in a Jabyrinth of 
words, which he has left to be disentangled by his 
readers, if they are able....But a truce to verbal 
criticisms. The promised abolition of the inter- 
nal taxes will be popular; though it is well known, 
that three-fourths of them are paid by the wealthy, 
who can well afford the contribution, and who 
have never complained of it. But I imagine the 
object in the measure lies deeper than the mere 
extinction of these taxes:...The impost duties 
will probably be lessened one-third by the peace 
in Europe; and, of course, the receipts of the 
treasury will not be adequate to discharge all the 
demands thereon. To what then will congress 
resort?....Certainly not to the renewal of taxes 
just abolished. What then ?....The public funds. 
You must not start at this idea, but make up your 
mind for the event, at no very remote period. ow. 
Such are my fears ;....may they prove ground- 
less !"———-The recent dreadful fires, which have 
so materially injured the capital of New-England, 
are supposed to have been kindled by some incen- 
diary. The town officers have proffered a liberal 
reward, to the detector of this enormous villainy. 
A newspaper commences with the year at 
Baltimore. It contains bright evidence of talents, 
usefully directed. The style of the prospectus, 
the editor's address, and the initial essays, are 
luminous and forcible, and the object of the un- 
dertaking cannot be sufficiently applauded. It is 
entitled The Anti-Democrat. The portrait of 
General Washington, drawn at full length, by that 
eminent artiet, Stuart, a native of Newport, Rhode- 
Island, has been placed in the senate chamber 
of the state house in that town. This excellent 
likeness is said to do great credit to the artist, and 
the execution is in the first style~——Congress are 
said to be indolent, or luxurious, during the holi- 
days, and the bustle of business is exchanged for 
festal pleasure. The mouth of the orator, and the 
door of the committe room are shut, and even the 
most vigilant nod over the poppy columns of Al- 
bert Gallatin. As during the present pitiful poli- 
tics of this country, no spirited man will exert 
himself to varnish over the rottenness of our in- 
stitutions, a state of oblivion appears to be the one 
thing needful! Let those, therefore, who are 
proud and honourable, who love a strong govern- 
ment, a genuine independence, and a protected free- 
dom, drug themselves with many an opiate, or be 
lulled by the ripplings of the lazy Potomac, into 
a forgetfulness of recent men, and recent mea- 
sures. Happy, thrice happy would be even the 
death-like state of such indefatigable sleepers +... 
Hence they could not see the gigantic folly of the 
time, and hence they could not hear the lying 
tongues of patriots, the bawl of stupid democracy, 
the gibberish of usurping renegadoes, nor the un- 
warlike alarum of the militia drum——The 22d 
of December, the anniversary of the landing of our 
pilgrim forefathers, at Plymouth, in the memo- 
rable year 1620, was commemorated at Boston, by 
upwards of one hundred of their descendants... 
The honourable Stephen Higginson presided ; and 
we observe, among the list of distinguished guests, 
the late president of the United States, Colonel 
Fickering, John Q. Adams, George Cabot, and 
Fisher Ames, Esquires. Among the toasts, we 
note the following : 

The liberty of our forefathers, as they have de- 
fined it, “ a civil, moral, federal liberty.” 

The federal constitutions... May it govern 
who govern use 
Some democratical creature, who writes very 
- ebscurcly, in S. He Smith’s National Intelligencer, 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


——The editor of “© The Farmer's Museum” re- 
marks, that “ among the great variety of literary 
works, which are occasionally published, we find 
the fate of them to vary, not always in proportion 
to their merits. A fortunate title to some, will en- 
sure the fate of the third or fourth edition, where 
the intrinsic value of the work is trivial; while 
another, which is written with genius and ingenu- 
ity, and which may not happen to catch the capri- 
cious taste of the public, is considered as only lite- 
rary lumber. Some again are only neglected for a 
while, till their deserts call them from an unjust 
oblivion. Amongst the latter, may be classed the 
Algerine Captive, written by R. Tyler, Esq. a work 
of much humour and merit, and for which we are 
happy to see a late and increasing demand.” From 
our partiality for Mr. Tyler, and our conviction of 
the ingenuity of his mind, we are much delighted 
with the above information, A second edition of 
his work, enlarged to two volumes octavo, and pub- 
lished in the style of “ Mordaunt,” by Dr. Moore, 
is greatly wanted, and would afford the author an 
opportunity ,to extend his chapters, which are now 
too brief, and fill a fine outline, with very captivat- 
vating colours. Mr. Thomas Dosson, book- 
seller, of this city; has just published a second edi- 
tion, with additions, of “ Essays and Notes on Hus- 
bandry and Rural Affairs, by John B. Borpiky.” 
In the advertiscment, the bookseller states, that the 
first edition of this work having met with a favour- 
able reception from the public, the author has been 
induced to revise it, and, by many additions, to 
render the beok still more valuable, not only to the 
practical farmer, but also to private families, where 
it will prove a very useful companion, fur- 
nishing a great number of instructions, which 
will be found very serviceable in domestic life. 
From general testimony, we are convinced that 
this system of rural economics is worthy of the 
above commendation; and, for the honour of our 
country, for the benefit of the husbandman, for the 
profit of the respectable bookseller, and for the 
reputation of the author, we sincercly wish it may 
have a very general perusal. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. | 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


SONG TO ECHO. 
WRITTEN FOR MR» Be CARRe 
I. 


IN yon deep grove, ch let me stray, 
Unmark'd by any human eye! 

There let me keep my lonely way, 
And Eco only hear my sigh. 

And, as in pity to my woes, 

Her voice more sweet shall whisper every close, 
Yes, Echo, thou may’st hear my sigh. 


II. 


For thou, like me, wert doom’d to prove 
Neglected love and wounded pride ; 


those, 


Like mine, thy sorrows fill’d the grove, 
When thy belov'd Narcissus died : 

He died ; and still the lover's woes 

Provoke thy voice to whisper every close, 
Yes, Echo, thou, like me, hast sigh'd. 


III. 


Let no rude sound thy slumbers wake, 
List to the lover’s plaints alone, 

Then let thy voice the silence break, 
Responsive to the softest tone ! 

Then, oft as Night’s pale Queen shall rise, 

To thee I'll haste to break my plaintive sighs : 
Yes, Ecuo, thou shalt hear my moan. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TO ASPASIA. 


The letter i, I plainly see, 
Unlocks your riddle like a key jeu. 
Except one turn, at which we may 
Use with success the letter j. 
OMICRON. 


SELECTED POETRY. 


The style of Shenstone has been so languidly imitated, by the 


herd of poetasters, that we exult to laugh at his drawl- 
ing verse, with the author of the following burlesque. 


Your zephyr I cannot espouse, 
For often my corn he will parch ; 

And I know that the roof of my house 
Was blown off most sweetly last March. 


The cow in my yard, which I keep, 
All night does -her calf so bemoan, 

That I can’t get a wink of good sleep, 
Tho’ I’m weary, and lying alone. 


Of nymphs and of swains what they say; 
I never could read, but E smil’d, 

For my shepherd’s at....Botany-bay, 
And my dairy maid’s always with child. 


EPIGRAMS. ` 


Gold is so ductile, learned chymists say, 

That half an ounce will stretch a wondrous way ; 
Our metal’s base, or else the chymists ert, 
For now-a-days a guinea won't go far. 


TO A POET. 
Unthrifty wretch, why still confine 
Thy toil and homage to the ning, 
"Tis time to bid the nine begone, 
And now take care of number ONE! 


A wag once hearing a countrymen say) 

Pray tell me to prison the readtest way ; 

There are many 4ye-paths, the punster replied, 

But the Aighway’s the road the most commonly 
tried. 


———— i 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


[In the “ Anti-Democrat,” we read some original essays, 
which display the gaiety of Goldsmith. } 


THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


No. I. 


Suicguid agunt bomines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri farrago libelli. 
JUVENAL. 


All human actions, wishes, fears or rage, 
Pleasures, or joys, or reasonings of the sage, 
Compose the motley matter of our page. 


THERE is, perhaps, no mode of writing so well 
calculated to excite universal attention, as the pro- 
ductions of the essayist. Few men are disposed to 
pursue, systematically, the concatenation of histori- 
cal events, to watch the unfolding of characters ina 
novel, or lose their senses in its labyrinth ; but all 
can find time, and supply it patience, for a short 
essay on life or literature. 


But the great difficulty in undertaking a periodi- 
cal paper for the public, is to find an appropriate 
title. I have been anticipated in almost every 
name that my mind could suggest. The Tatler, 
Spectator, Guardian, and Rambler; the Idler, Mir- 
ror, World, and Lounger, are titles become clas- 
sical by prescriptive veneration; and, fora common 
writer to assume either of these, would be to incur 
animadversion, and provoke the insolence of con- 
tempt. Tothe preceding writers, have succeeded 
a servum pecus, an ignoble herd, of Budlers, Trifers, 
Philanthropes, and Quizzes, whose productions are 
fast descending to the peaceful shelf. But from 
this censure must be exempted the Looker On, Ob- 
server, and Indian Observer, whose remarks on 
life are acute, whose criticisms are just, and whose 
style is always pure. 


When Mr. Boydentered on the duty of Censor 
Morum at Madras, he assumed the title of Indian 
Observer, and advanced steadily in his march, gra- 
tified by the voice of public approbation, and un- 
disturbed by those literary reptiles, whom the rays 
of his genius called forth into a momentary exist- 
ence. That I am as much an American, as Mr. 
Boyd was an Indian, no man, of any country, will 
deny; but that I shall not equal him, either in 
acuteness of research, profoundness of criticism, 
or inculcation of moral duties, I fear the whole 
world will affirm. Yet confidence is necessary to 
great undertakings, and, as I consider this a very 
important one, I, far from servilely deprecating 
the severity of my readers, call boldly on them to 

read my essays, admire the justncss of my thoughts, 
the naievete of my humour, and the melody of my 
periods. 

But it is not my purpose, in the progress of 
this paper, to enter into abstract reasoning, or 
grave discussions of moral duty. Let those who 
Write, says Horace, chuse subjects that are suitable 
to their genius. It belonged to a Johnson to 
make the atheist tremble, and impiety shrink at 
his rebuke; for me only is lcft the hope of harm- 
lessly amusing, and to shoot the. lighter follies 
that eluded his giant grasp. 


It has been observed, both by an ancient sage, 

and a modern poct, that 
“ The proper study of mankind is man.” 

I, therefore, leave the joy and the depression, 
the loves and hatred of plants, to Dr. Darwin and 
his enthusiasts; I purpose to make life and man- 
ners the object of my investigation; and, as some 
men take delight in determining the specific gra- 
vity of the air, fabricating a cheese of vast dimen- 
sions, collecting the bones ofan overgrown animal, 
or ascertaining: the distinction between mushrooms 
and toad-stools, so my felicity consists in examin- 
ing the volume of the world, and tracing the emo- 
tions of the soul, inthe Aumun face divine. 

If I labour under some privations in this city, I 
also enjoy many advantages. For models of elo- 
quence, I have only to repair to the “ siege of 
York,” where my ear is ravished by the music of 
periods, that out-Cicero Cicero; where the action 
is suited to the word, and the word to the action ; 
where every recess of the human character is ex- 
plored, from the white to the black man; and, 
lastly, where the mind can sublimely digress from 
Charles of Sweden to Swederborg, and from Buona- 
parte to Barnaby Brittle. 

I conclude this first number, with inviting all 
those, who are desirous of literary reputation, and 
eager virum volitare per ora, to rouse from their 
lethargy, and contribute their help to promote 
chearfulness, and a love of erudition. The cor- 
respondence of the fair shall be particularly 
noticed ; for place aux Dames was ever a favourite 
maxim of the Observer. D. 


b- ad 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEF. 


: Tonight, after my return from the theatre, into 
which I sometimes saunter, to smooth the wrinkles 
of my brow, to surrender myself to the illusions 
of imagination, and derive fresh spirits for my lu- 
cubrations, I could not help reflecting, in conse- 
quence of witnessing the new pantomime of Obi, up- 
on the universal belief of the existence and potency 
of supernatural and malevolent beings. Magical 
rites and incantations; the charm and the caul- 
dron, the loathsome reptile and the dragon's blood, 
have been successfully employed by the cunning, 
and implicitly dreaded by the timia, in every age. 
The striking similarity observable in most of ihe 
mummeries of superstition, lead me to the colla- 
tion of the “ charms” of sorcery, as described by 
three different authors. The substance ofthe first 
account is extracted from the British Magazine. 
The circumstances, on whichthis piece” is founded, 
are related in Dr. Moseley’s Treatise on Sugar, 
and Medical Observations. <A revolted negro, 
named Jack, of gigantic strength and great intre- 
pidity, took up his residence in the inaccessible 
parts of Mount Lebanus, in Jamaica, and by his 
boldness, bravery, and depredations, became the 
terror of the island. Many attempts were made 
to subdue him, but without success; in one of 


© «u Yhree-Fingered Jack.” 


/ 


L o 


these conflicts with a negro, named Quashee, he 
lost two fingers, and thus acquired his nickname. 
He was dreaded. by the negroes, on account of his 
supposed magical powets, and the influence of his 
obie This obi consisted in a composition of dirty 
and disgusting materials; namely, grave dirty, 
ashes, the blood of a black cat, and human fat, mix- 
ed into a paste, kept in the end of a goat's horn, 
and worn about the neck. He had also in a bag, 
a dried toad, a pig’s tail, and a slip of virginal 
parchment of kid's skin, inscribed with characters 
of blood. His repeated enormities, at length, in- 
duced the government to offer a large reward for 
killing him, which was finally effected by two 
negroes, Quashee and Sam; aided by a little boy. 
Before they set out on the expedition, the negroes 
took the precaution to be baptized, in confidence 
that by such means, they would be enabled to re- 
sist the effects of obi. 

The following article contains some additional 
information touching this African magic. 

Obi, or, as it is pronounced in the English West 
Indies, obeah, originated, like many customs 
among the Africans, with the ancient Egyptians. 
Obi, for the purpose of bewitching people, or con- 
suming them by lingering illness, is made of grave 
dirt, hair, teeth of sharks and other animals. blood, 
feathers, egg-shells, images in wax, the hearts of 
birds, liver of mice, and some potent weeds, roots 
and bushes, of which Europeans are at this time 
ignorant. A negro, who thinks himself bewitched 
by obi, will apply to an obi man or an obi woman 
for cure. 

The next narrative of these baleful rites is to be 
found in Ban. Jonson, who, in his “ Masgue of 
Ducens,” has thus minutely described a nocturnal 
meeting of the hags of witchcraft. As this des- 
cription is not generally known, as it is most wild- 
ly poetical, and of vivid interest, as the form of in- 
vocation is tremendous, and as it describes things 
« most fanciful and strange,” we recoinmend it te 
the curious reader. 


Dame, dame, the watch is set: 

Quickly conte, we all are met, 

From the lakes, and from the fens, 

From the rocks, and from the dens, 
From the woods, and from the caves, 
From the church-y ards, from the graves, 
From the dungeon, from the tree 

That they die on, here are we. 


The owl is "broad, the bat and the toad, 
And so is the cat a-mountain, 
The ant and the mole both sit in a hole, 
And frog peeps out of the fountain; 
The dogs they do bay, and the timbreis play, 
The spindle is now a turning; 
The moon it is red, and the stars are fled, 
But all the sky is a burning: 
The ditch is made, and our nails the spade, 
With pictures full, of wax and of wol; 
Their livers I stick, with needles quick; 
There lacks but the blood, to make upthe flood. 
Quickly, dame, then bring your part in, 
Spur, spur upon little Martin, 
Merrily, merrily, make him sail, 
A worm in his mouth, and a thorn in’s tail, 
Fire above, and fire beiow, 
- With a whip i’ your hand, to make him go. 
O, now she’s come! 


Let all be dumb. 


I have heem all day looking after 
A raven, feeding upon a quarter; 
And, soon as she turn’d her beak tothe south, 
I snatch'd this morsel out of her mouth. 


I have been gathering wolves’ hairs, 
The mad dcg’s foam, and the adder's ears; 
The spurging of a dead man’s eves, 

Aud all since the evening star did rise. 


I last night lay all alone 
O’ the ground, to hear the mandrake groan; 
And pluck'd him up, though he grew full low; 
And, as 1 had done, the cock did crow. 


And I ha’ been choosing oat this skull ! 
From charnel houses, that were fuil; 
From private grots, and public pits; 

And frighted a sexton out of his wits. 


Under a cradle 1 did creep, 
Py day; and, when the child was asleep 
At night, I suck'd the breath: and rose, 
And pluck’d the nodding nurse by the nose. 


I hada dagger: what did I with that? 
Kill'd an infant to have his fat. 
A piper it got, ata church aisle, 
I bade him again blow wind i’ the tail. 


A murcerer yonder was hung in chains, 
The sun and the wind had shrunk his veins; 
l bit off a sinew : 1 clipp'd his hair; 

l brought off his rags, tbat dane’d i’ the air. 


The screech owl's eggs, and the feathers black, 
The blood of the frog, and ihe bone in his back, 
1 have been getting: and made of hus skin 
A purset, to keep Sir Cranion in. 


And I ha’ been plucking (plants amorg) 
Henilock, henbane, adders-tongue, 
Night-shade, moon-wort, libba. d's bane; 
And twice, by the dogs, was like to be ta’en. 


I, from the jaws of a gard’ner’s bitch, 
Nid snatch these bones, aud then leap’d the ditch: 
Yet went ] back to the house again, 
Kiil'd the black cat, and heve’s the brain. 


T went to the toad breeds ur der the wall, 
I charm’‘d him out, and he came at my call; 
I scratch’d out the eyes of the ow! before, 


J cove the bat’s wing : what would you have more? 


DAME, 

Yes, I have brought (to help our vows) 
Horned peppy, cypress boughs, 
The tg tree wild, that grows on tombs, 
And juice that from the larch tree comes, 
The basilisk’s blood, and the viper’s skin : 
end now our orgies let's begin. 


Dame Earth shall quake, 
And the houses shahe, 

And her belly shall ake, 

As her back were brake, 
Such a birth to make, 

As is the blue drake, 

Whose form thou shalt take. 


The sticks are across, there can be no joss, 
‘Phe sage is rotten, the sulphur is goiten l 
Up to the sky, that was 1’ the ground. 
Fallow it then, with our rattles, round; 
Under the bramble, over the brier, 

A little more heat will set it on fire: 

Put it in mind, todo it hind, 

Flow water and blow wind 

Rouucy is over, Robble is under, 

A flah of light, and a clap of thunder, 

A storm of rain, another of hail. 

We all must home i’ the egg-shell sail; 
"rhe mast is made of a grea: pin, 

The tackle of cobweb, the sail as thin, 

Aud if we go through and not fallin... re 


DAME. 


Stay, all our charms do nothing win 
Upon the night; our labour dies! 
Cur magic feature will not rise; 
Nor yet the sorm! we must repeat 
More direful voices far, und beat 
"she ground wiih vipers, till at sweat. 


Bark dogs, wolves howl, 
Seas ruar, woods roll, 
Clouds crack, ali be biack, 
but tue light our charms do mahe. 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


Not yet? my rage begins to swell, 
Darkness, devils, night, and hell, | 
Do not thus delay my speil. 

I call you once, and I call youtwice ; 
I beat you again, if you stay my thrice; 
Through these cranies where I peep, 
I'll let in the light to see your sleep. 
And all the secrets of your sway 

Shall lie as open to the day, 

As unto me. Still are you deaf? 
Reach me a bough that ne'er bare leaf, 
To strike the air; and Aconite, 

To hurl upon this glaring light; 

A rusty knife to wound mine arm; 
And as it drops, I'll speak a charm, 
Shall cleave the ground, as low as lies 
Old shrank-up Chaos, and let rise, 
Once more, his dark and reeking head, 
To strike the world and nature dead, 
Until my magic birth be bred. 


Black go in, and blacker come out ; 
At thy going down we give thee a shout. 
Hov! 

At thy rising again thou shalt have two, 

And if thou dost what we would have thee do, 
‘Thou shalt have three, thou shalt have four, 
Thou shalt have ten, thou shalt have a score. 

Hoo. Har. Har. Hvo? 


A cloud of pitch, a spur and a switch, 
To haste him away, and a whirlwind play, 
Before and after, with thunder for laugh:er, 
And storms for joy, of the roaring boy ; 
His head of a drake, his tail ofa snake. 


About, about, and about, 
Till the mist arise, and the lights fly out. 
The images neither be seen nor felt: 
The woolen burn, and the waxen melt : 
Sprinkle your liquors upon the ground, 
And into the air: around, around. 


Our last quotation is sufficiently familiar, but it 
would be high treason to the majesty of Saaks- 
PEARE, to omit the subsequent passage from his 
v Mucbeth,”’ 


Thrice the brindled cat hath mew'd, 
Thrice; and once the hedge pig whin'd. 
Harper cries: ‘tistime, ‘tis time. 
hound about the cauldron go, 
In the poison'd entrails throw f 
Toad that under the cold stone ; 
Days and nights hast thirty one 
Lweiter'd venom sleeping got, $ 
Boil thou first in the charmed fot. 


Fillet of a fenny snake, 

In the cauldron boil and bake; 

Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 
Adder's fork, and blind worm’s sting, 
Lizard's leg, and owlet’s wing, 

For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell broth, boil and bubble, 


Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf, 
Wi.ch’s munimy; maw and gu!f 
Of the ravin’d salt sea shark; 

Root of hemlock, digg'd in the dark 3 
Liver of blaspheming Jew; 

Gall of goat; and sips of yew, 
Sliver'd in the moon's eclipse; 

Nose of Turk, aud Tariar’s lips; 
Finger of birth-strangled babe, 
Ditch deliver’d by a diab; 

Make the gruel thick and slab ; 
Add thereto a t, ger’s chaudron, 
For the ingredicnis of our cauldron. 


POLITICS. 


FROM THE NEW-YOuK EVENING POST. 
AN EXAMINATION OF THE PRESIDENT'S 


Cad 


MESSAGE, CONTINUED, 
NUMBER IV. 

IT is matter of surprise to observe a propo- 
sition to diminish the revenue, associated within- 
timations which appear to contemplate ware The 
suggestions inthe Message respecting the Barba- 
ry Siates, plainly enough imply, that treaties arc 
found to be tuo secble cords to bind them; and 


that a resort to coercive means will probably be 
requisite to enforce a greater sense of justice to- 
wards us. Accordingly, as a comment on this 
hint, we have seen a resolution brought into the - 
House of Representatives, authorising the Presi- 
dent to take measures effectually to protect our 
commerce against those states. Believing it tobe 
a sound positics, that these predatory nations will 
never be brought to respect sufficiently the rights 
of this country, whether derived from nature or 
from compact, without first being made to feel its 
power, there is no disposition to condenin the ef- 
ficacious employment of force. Yet, considering 
the maxims by which those states are governed, 
and the obstinacy which they have evinced upon 
other occasions, it is likely that a policy of this 
sort will be attended with considerable, and with 
no very temporary expense. ‘This alone is con- 
ceived to be a conclusive reason against parting 
with any portion of our present income: nothing 
could be less advisable, at a moment when there 
is the prospect, if not the project, of a general 
rupture with them. 

Hitherto the proposal for sacrificing the internal 
revenue, has been tried almost wholly by the test 
of expediency ;—it is time to put it to a severer 
test: to that of Right. Can the proposed abolition 
take effect without impairing the PusLic FAITH ? 

This is a question of infinite moment to the cha- 
racter of our Government—to the prosperity of 
our nation. If it is to be answered in the nega- 
tive, it must be matter of profound regret, that a 
proposal which could give rise to it, should have 
come from the first Magistrate of the United 
States. 

It is hardly necessary to premise, by way of ex- 
planation, that to pledge or appropriate funds fora 
public debt, is, in effect, to mortgage them to the 
public creditors for their security. Retracing our 
financial system to its commencement, we find 
the impost and the excise on distilled spirits, re- 
peatedly and positively pledged, first, for the pay- 
ment and interest of the debt, next, for the reim- 
bursement of certain instalments of the principal. 
It is true, the appropriation is qualificd by the 
words, “so much as may be necessary,” but the 
public faith is engaged in express terms, that doth 
the funds shall continue to be levied and collected, 
untilthe whole debt shall be discharged ; with the 
single reserve, that the government shall be at 
liberty to substitute other funds of egual amount. It 
follows, that these two items of revenue constitute 
a joint fund for the security of the public creditor, 
co-extensive in duration with the existence of any 
portion of the debt: and itis to be inferred, that 
the Government, contemplating the possibility of 
a deficiency in cne, intended that the oth:r should 
serve as an auxiliary, and that the co-cperation of 
the two should effectually guard the creditor 
against the fluctuations and casualities to which 
either singly, might be exposed. Anticipating, 
hcwever, the possibility that the one or the other, in 
whole or in part, might in practice be found in- 
convenicnt, a right was reserved to exchange ei- 
ther for an adejnate substitute. But itis conceived 
that this does not imply the right to exchange the 
one for the other. ‘Vhe effect would be essentially 
different in the two cases: inthe first there would 
always be two fundi, agyregately, of the same or 
similar force and value, to secure the creditor; in 
the lust there would be ony one: from being dou- 
ble, the security would become single. 
` This mode of reasoning is tue only one, upon 
which the rights and the interests of the creck 
tors cun safely rest: It is plain and intelligible, 
and avoids the danger of erroneous speculations 
about the separate sufficiency of the respective 
funds. Adhni.ting, huweve:, for the sake of the 
arguinent, that this is too rigid a constipction of 
the contract, and that when vae of the iwo funus 
should have acquired a stable incicasc, whica 
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would render it equal to the purpose of the pledge, | that diffidence; which was in the least equivocal 


it might then be made to stand in the place of 
both: yet, surely, neither the purity of the pub- 
lic faith, nor the safety of the creditor, will en- 
dure the application of this principle to any other, 
than an ascertained result.—Neither, certainly, 
will tolerate, that merely a reasonable greund of 
confidence shall authorize so material an alteration 
in the essence of the security which protects the 
debt. 

Tue foregoing reasoning as to the question of 
right, may be further elucidated by the particular 
provision in the Act® which introduced the excise 
on distilled spirits. After a permanent appropria- 
tion of the proceeds of the tax to the interest of 
the debt, it provides, that the surplus if any 
there shall be, at the end of each year sha// be ap- 
plied to the reduction of the principal; unless 
that surplus or any part of it should be required 
for public exigencies of the United States, and 
should be so appropriated by special “ Acts of 
Congress.” While at this early period of our fi- 
nances it was not thought expcdient to appropri- 
ate this surplus absolutely to the Sinking Fund, it 
was contemplated that it should not be diverted 
except for public exigencies. Gratnitously to re- 
linquish it, is therefore contrary to the letter as 
well as to the spirit of the original institution of 
the fund. The like observations, though with less 
force, apply to the provision noticed in another 
number, respecting the surplusses of the revenue 
generally, which, as we have seen, are all appro- 
priated to the Sinking Fund. At the session of 
Congress immediately succeeding any year in 
which such surplusses may accruc, they may be 
specially appropriated or reserved by law, for other 
purposes; but if this be not done, they are then 
to go of course to the Sinking Fund. To appropri- 
ate or to reserve, plainly, can never mean to re- 
linguish. The true meaning of the provision ap- 
pears, therefore, to be that, though Congress, 
under the restriction expressed as to time, may 
appropriate or reserve those surplusses for other 
objects of the public service, yet if not wanted for 
such other objects, they shall continue to inure 
to the fund for the reduction of the debt, so long 
as by the laws regulating their duration they are 
to continue to be levied. 

Thus, on whatever side it is viewed, there is 
a temerity and a levity in the proposition which 
confounds and amazes.—If, unhappily, it shall re- 
ceive the sanction of Congress, there will remain 
nothing in principle of our system of Public Cre- 
dit—nothing on which the confidence of the cre- 
ditor can safely repose. ‘The precedent of a fatal 
innovation will have been established ; and its ex- 
tension to a total annihilation of the security, 
would be a step, not much more violent, than that 
by which the inroad had commenced. But it is 
devoutly to be hoped, that the delirium of party 
spirit will not so far transport the Legislative Re- 
presentatives of the nation, as to induce them 
to put the seal to a measure, as motiveless—as 
precipitale—as impolitic—as fusth/ess—as could 
have been dictated, even by a deliberate hostility 
to the vital principles of our national credite Pe- 
culiarly the guardians of the Pusiic Farra, and 
of the Public Purse, they surely will not consent to 
impoverish the one, and the other, through an ab- 
ject and criminal complaisance. | 

It is a fact not unknown to himself, that abroad 
as well as at home, a ditfidence has been enter- 
tained of the opinions and views of the person 
now atthe head of our government, with regard 
to our system of public credit. ‘his undoubtedly 
ought to have been with him a strong reason for 
caution, especially at so early a stage of his ad- 
Ministration, as to any step which might strengthen 
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in its tendency. Nor ought it to have been over- 
looked, that the interest of the State, and a re- 
gard for his own reputation demanded this caution. 
The appearance of instability in the ™'ans of a 
government, particularly respecting its finances, 
can never fuil to make injurious impressions.— 
To a government, the character of which has not 
yct been established by time, the example of sud- 
den and questionable innovations, may be expect- 
ed to be in the highest degree detrimental. Prudent 
men every where are apt to take the alarm at 
great changes not manifestly beneficial and pro- 
per; a disposition which has been much increased 
by the terrible events of the present revolutionary 
zrae Yet, disregarding these salutary and obvi- 
ous reflections, the President has ventured, in the 
very infancy of hisadministration, upon the bold and 
unjustifiable step of recommending to the legisla- 
tive body, a renunciation of the whole internal re- 
venue of the country; though the nation is at this 
moment encumbered with a considerable public 
debt ; and though that very revenue, is, by the 
existing laws, an established fund for its dis- 
charge. 

What then are we to think of the ostentatious as- 
surance inthe Inaugural Speech as to the preserva- 
tion of PusLie Farru? Was it given merely to 
amuse with agreeable, but deceptive sounds? Is 
it possible that it could have been intended to 
conceal the insidious design of aiming a deadly 
blow at a System which was opposed in its origin, 
and has been calumniated in every stage of its 
progress ? 

Alas! How deplorable will it be, should it ever 
become proverbial, that a President of the United 
States, like the Wierd Sisters in Macbeth, “ Keeps 


foe 


his promise to the ear, but breaks it to the sense ? 
m 
NUMBER V. 


IN the rage for change, or under the stimulus 
of a deep-rooted animosity against the former ad- 
ministrations, or for the sake of gaining popular fa- 
vour by a profuse display of extraordinary zeal for 
economy, even our judiciary system has not pas- 
sed unassailed. The attack here is notso open as 
that on the revenue; but when we are toid that 
the states individually have “ princifa/ care of our 
persons, our property and our reputation ; consti- 
tuting the great field of human concerns ; and that 
therefore we may well doubt whether our organization 
is not too complicated, too expensive ; whether offices 
and officers have not been multiplied unnecessarily 
and sometimes injuriously to the service they were 
meant to promote ;” when afterwards it is observ- 
ed that “the Judiciary System will of course pre- 
sent itself to the contemplation of Congress;”’ and 
when it appears that pains had been taken to form 
and communicate a numerical list of all the cau- 
ses decided since the first establishment of the 
courts, in order that Congress may be able to 
judye of the proportion which the institution bears 
to the business ; with all these indications it is not 
to be misunderstood that the intention was unc- 
quivocally to recommend material alterations in 
the system. 

No bad thermometer of the capacity ofour Chief 
Magistrate for government is furnished, by the 
rule which he offers for judging of the utility of the 
federal Courts ; namely, the exact number of cau- 
ses which have been by them decided. There is 
hardly any stronger symptom of a pigmy mind. 
than a propensity to allow greater weight to se- 
condary than to primary considerations. 

It ought at least to have been adverted to, that 
if this circumstance were a perfect criterion, it is 
yet too early to apply it, especially to the courts 
recently erected : And it might have merited re- 
flection, that it would have been prudent to wait 
for a more advanced period of the Presidential 
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term, to ascertain what influence the rreat change 
which has lately happened in our public functiona- 
rics may have on the confidence, which in many 
parts of the Union has heretofore been reposed in 
the State courts, so as to prevent a preference of 
these of the United States. 

But to enable us duly to appreciate the wisdom 
ofthe projectcd innovation, it is necessary to re- 
view the objects which were designed to be accom- 
plished by the arrangement of the Judiciary power, 
as itis seen In the constitution, and to examine the 
organization which has been adopted to give effect 
to thosc objects. 

It is well known to all who were acquainted with 
the situation ofour public affairs, when the consti- 
tution was framed, and it is to be inferred from 
the provisions of the instrument itself, that the ob- 
jects contemplated, were, Ist. To provide a faith- 
ful and efficient organ for carrying into execution 
the laws of the United States, which otherwise 
would be a dead letter. 2d. To sccure the fair in- 
terpretation and execution of our treaties with fo- 
reign nations. 3d. To maintain harmony bctween 
the individual states ; not only by an independent 
and impartial mode of determining controversies 
between them, but by frustrating the effects of 
partial laws in any one, injurious to the rizhts of 
the citizens of another. 4th. To guard generally 
against the invasions of property and right by 
fraudulent and oppressive laws of particular states 
enforced by their own tribunals. sth. To guard 
the rights and conciliate the confidence of foreign- 
ers, by giving them the option of tribunals creat- 
ed by and responsible to the general government ; 
which having the immediate charge of our exter- 
nal relations, including the care of our national 
peace, might be expected to be more tenacious of 
such an administration of justice as would leave to 
the citizens of other countries no real cause of com- 
plaint. 6th.To protect reciprocally the rights, ai d 
inspire mutually the confidence of the citizens of 
different states in their intercourse with each other, 
by enabling them to resort to tribunals so consti- 
tuted as to be essentially free from local bias or par- 
tiality. 7th. ‘Vo give the citizens of each state a 
fair chance of impartial justice through the medi- 
um of those tribunals, in cascs in which the ti- 
tles to property might depend on the conflicting 
grants of different states.---These were the im- 
mensely important objects to be attained by the 
institution of an adequate Judiciary power in the 
government of the United States. Nor did its in- 
sutution depend upon mere speculative opinion, 
though indeed even that would have been suthici- 
ent to indicate the expediency of the measure; 
but experience had actually in a variety of ways 
demonstrated its necessity. 

The treaties of the United States had been in- 
fracted by state laws, put in execution by state ju- 
dicatories. The rights of property had been in- 
vaded by the same means, in numerous instances, 
as well with respect to foreigners as to citizens ; 
as well between citizens of different states, as be- 
tween citizens of the same state. There were 
many cases in which lands were held or claimed 
under adverse grants of different states, having ri- 
val pretensions ; and in respect to which the local 
tribunals, even if not fettered by the local laws, 
could hardly be expected to be impartial. In seve- 
ral of the states t: e courts were so constituted as 
not to afford sufficient assurance of a pure, enlight- 
ened and independent administration of Justice ; 
an evil which in some of them stiil coutinucs. 
From these different sources, serious mischicls 
had been felte The interests of the United States, 
in their foreign concerns, had suifcred ; their re- 
putation had been tarnished ; their peace endan- 
gered ; their mutual harmony had been disturbed 
or menaced; creditors had been ruined or ma 
very extensive degree much injured; confidence 
in pecuniary transactions had beeg cestroyed, 
and the springs of industry had been proportiona- 
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bly relaxed. Fo these circumstances, as much, 
perhaps, as toany other, that accompanied a defec- 
tive social organization, are we to attribute that 
miserable and prostrate situation of our affairs, 
which immediately before the establishment of our 
prescnt National Constitution, filled every intelli- 
gent lover of his country with affliction and mor- 
tification. T'o the institution of a competent judi- 
ciary, little less than to any one provision in that 
Cor.stitution, is to be ascribed the rapid and salu- 
tary renovation of our affairs which succceded. 

The enumeration® of the component parts of 
the Judicial power, in the constitution, has an 
evicent eye to the several objects which have been 
stated: And considering their vast magnitude, no 
sound politician will doubt that the principal ques- 
tion. with the administration, ought to be, how to 
give the greatest efficacy to this essential part of 
the system ; in comparison with which the more 
or less of expense, must be a matter of trivial mo- 
ment. ‘The dilierence of expense between an en- 
larged and a contracted plan, may be deemed an 
atom in the great scale of national expenditure. 
The fulfillment of the important ends of this part 
of our constitutional plan, though with but a small 
degree of additional energy, facility, or conveni- 
ence, must infinitely overbalance the consideration 
of such difference of expense. 

The number of causes, which have been tried in 
these courts; as already intimated, can furnish but 
avery Imperfect test by which to decide upon their 
‘utility or necessity. “heir existence alone has a 
powerful and salutary effect. The liberty to use 
‘them, even where it is not often exercised, inspires 
confidence in the intercourse of business. They 
are viewed as beneficient guardians whose protec- 
tion may be claimed when necessary. They in- 
duce caution in the state courts, and promote in 
them, a more attentive, if not a more able adminis- 
tration of justice. Though in some districts of 
the union the federal courts are seldom resorted to, 
in others they are used in an extensive degree, par- 
‘ticularly as between foreigners and citizens, and 
between citizens of different states: 

That their organization throughout the United 
States ought to be uniform, will not be denied; and 
‘it is evident thet it ought to be regulated by the si- 
tuation of those parts in which a greater degree 
of employment denotes the courts to be most 
necessary : Of consequence, ifthe quantity of bu- 
‘sincss were at all a guide, the scenes in which 
there is the greatest employment for the federal 
courts, ought to furnish the rule of computation ; 
it ought not to be sought for in the aggregate of 
business, throughout the union—TIn refcrence to 
this point, it is likewise material to observe that, 
from the manner in which the federal courts were 
constituted, previous to the last arrangement, 
she organization of the state courts was so much 

better adapted to expedition, as to afiord a strong 
motive for giving them a preference. The estab- 
lishment of circuit courts, as now modified, will 
vary that circumstance, and therefore, attract 
more business ; but itis evident that, it must re- 
quire a course of years, fully to exemplily its ope- 
Tations, which cannot be seen in a few months, 
or in a single year. ‘To attempt, therefore, to 
draw important inferences from tne short experi- 
ence hitherto had, is worse than puerile. 
CIUS CRASSUS. 


* «Sec. If. The judicial power shall extend to all cases 
in law and equity, acising under thts constitution, the laws 
of the United States and treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under theic authority ; to all cases ailecting ambassa- 
dors, Giber pubiic ministers and consuls; to all cases of 
admi- aliy and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to 
wh.cı the United States shall be a pact) ; to controversies 
between two or more states, between a state and citizens 
of another state, betwecn c:ttzens of different states, be- 
tween citizens of the same state claiming lands under grants 
of diterent states, and between a state, or the citizens 
thercof aud foreign states, citizens or subjects, 
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A FRIEND TO THE CONSTITUTION. 
No. II. 


THE constitution ordains that & the judicial 
power of the United States shall be vested in one 
supreme court, and in such inferior courts as the 
congress may from time to time ordain and estab- 
lish... The judges both cf the supreme and inferior 
courts shall ho.d their offices during good behaviour, 
and shall at stated times receive for their servi- 
ces a compensation which shall not be diminished 
during their continuance in office.” 

A prior section provides that all civil officers 
of the United States shall be removable from of- 
fice on impeachment. 

At the last session of congress, an act passed 
ordaining and establishing in each state, circuit 
courts inferior tothe supreme court. The judges 
who were to administer justice in these courts 
have been appointed, and, in conformity with the 
constitution, have received commissions during 
good behaviour. 


Jt is now contended that these judges are de- 


pendent on the will of congress, who may repeal 
the law, abolish the office, and discontinue the 
judge. 

This is the opinion I mean to controvert. 

The words of the constitution leave it in the 
discretion of the legislature to ordain and establish 
such infericr courts as, from time to time their 
wisdom may sugyest. 

The reason of this is apparent. The situation 
of the United States, a country increasing beyond 
calculation, in population, in wealth, and resources, 
will continue tochange. The necessity for inferior 
courts wiil very probably change with this change 
of situation, congress is rightly permitted to judge 
of this necessity, and, from time to time, to esta- 
blish such courts; but when established, * the 
judges,” says the constitution, “ shall hold their 
offices during good behaviour.” The constitu- 
tion then has submitted to legislative decision the 
establishment of the court, but not the permanence 
or independence of the judge. So soon as he is ap- 
pointed, the constitution adopts him, and declares 


that he shall hold his office by the firm tenure of 


« good behaviour.” He is recognized by the con- 
stitution, and becomes a judge under it, not merely 
by virtue of the law. 

_ If it be possible to make this subject still more 
clear aan it is in the charter of our government, 
I would attempt it by varying somewhat the ex- 
pression of that instrument. Suppose, instead of 
ordaining that there should be a supreme court, 
the article had allowed still greater latitude to the 
legislature, and had declared that the judicial power 
of the United States should be vested in such 
courts as congress should, from time to time, or- 
dain and establish, and that the judges of such 
courts should hold their offices during good beha- 
viour, could it have entered into the mind of any 
man to say, that the provision for the permanence 
of the judge had been totally annulled, by the 
power given to congress, from time to time to es- 
tablish the courts? That, because the necessity 
for exercising the power of establishing courts was 
a continuing necessity, and, consequently, the 
power ought not to be terminated by the first ex- 
ercise thereof, nor the number of courts limited in 
the constitution, therefore the constitution was 
unable to provide for the independence of the 
Judges, and the attempt made to do so, by posi- 
tively ordaining that they should hold their offices 
during good behaviour, was a void and ineffectual at- 
tempt? This proposition would seem too absurd 
to be maintained, nor would it be less absurd to 
contend, that, by establishing absolutely a supreme 
court, the force of the clause, declaring that the 
judges of the inferior courts “ shall hold their of- 
accs during good behaviour,” is in any degree im- 
paired, 


‘their offices during good behaviour, 


The letter of the constitution, then, which de- 
clares in terms that “ the judges, both of the su- 
preme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices 
during good behaviour,” is unaccompanied by 
other expressions, which might give colour to a 
construction hostile to the very words themselves. 

If we examine the duties, which must have been 
contemplated for the supreme and inferior courts, 
we shall perceive no reason to admit the possibi- 
lity of an intention, varying from the words, which 
have been used. The original jurisdiction of the 
supreme court extends only to ‘ cases affecting 
ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
and those, in which a state shall be party.” The 
great residuary mass of jurisdiction, involving life, 
personal liberty, reputation, and prcperty, is com- 
mitted to the inferior courts; and the appeal to 
the supreme court is allowed, “ with such excep- 
tions, and under such regulations, as the congress 
shall make.” The most interesting objects, there- 
fore, may be decided ultimately by the inferior 
courts. Indecd, in cases of imprisonment, should 
an appeal from the judgment be always allowed, 
the punishment might often be suffered, pending 
the appeal. 

If, then, the motive for giving indepencence to 
the judges, be the security, which that indepen- 
dence affords to the life, liberty, and property of the 
citizen, that motive applies with peculiar force to 
those of the inferior courts. 

But if the strange opinion that any discretional 
agency of congress, in the establishment of courts, 
over-rules the positive and explicit regulation of 
the constitution, concerning the tenure of office, 
is to be supported, it applies as well to the su- | 
preme as inferior court. The constitution, which 
declares that the judicial power shall be vested in 
one supreme court, and in such inferior courts as 
congress may establish, does not fix the number of 
judyes, who shall compose that court. The number 
is fixed by law; and that law may be repealed, 
and the number reduced ; so that, according to 
this opinion, all the judges of the United States 
would be removable by the repeal of the laws, es- 
tablishing the courts, of which they are members. 

But the continuance of the individual in office is 
not secured by that part of the article, which de- 
clares, that “ the judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one supreme court, and 
in such inferior courts, as congress shall, from time 
to time, ordain and establish.” . Had the article 
proceeded no farther, the exterior form cf the sys- 
tem would indeed have becn marked out, the parts 
to compose it would have been designated, but the 
rights of the individual would have been left to 
the discretion of the legislature. The judge 
might certainly have held his office at the will of 
the president or of congress, or in any other man- 
ner the law might have prescribed. His the sub- 
sequent part of the article, ordaining that “ the 
judges, both of the, supreme and inferior courts, 
shali hold their offices during good behaviour, 
which constitutes their independence, and this 
plainly embraces the judges of the one court as 
well as of the other. : 

The right to permanence in office is then alike 
bestowed, by the constitution, on the judges of the 
supreme and inferior courts, and the inquiry 1s re~ 
duced to this naked question, do they really hold 
or at the will 


of congress ? l l 

This question, if indeed it can, without insult to 
the human judgment, be termed one, shall now 
reccive a brief consideration. Se aes 

The proposition, that the constitution 1s the pa- 
ramount law, and that it limits the powers of the 
lcgisiature, as well as that of the other departments 
of government, is no longer a problem in the Unit- 
ed States. Had the members of the legislature 
even not sworn to observe it, still they have no 
powcr, as a legislature, to pass the boundary it 
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would render it equal to the purpose of the pledge, | that difdence; which was in the least equivocal 
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it might then be made to stand in the place of 
both : yet, surely, neither the purity of the pub- 
lic faith, nor the safety of the creditor, will en- 
dure the application of this principle to any other, 
than an ascertained resulte——Neither, certainly, 
will tolerate, that merely a reasonable ground of 
confidence shall authorize so material an alteration 
in the essence of the security which protects the 
debt. 

Tue foregoing reasoning as to the question of 
right, may be further elucidated by the particular 
provision in the Act® which introduced the excise 
on distilled spirits. After a permanent apprcpria- 
tion of the proceeds of the tax to the interest of 
the debt, it provides, that the surplus it any 
there shall be, at the end of each year shal be ap- 
plied to the reduction of the principal; unless 
that surpius or any part of it should be required 
for public exigencies of the United States, and 
should be so appropriated by special “ Acts of 
Congress.” While at this early period of our fi- 
nances it was not thought expcdient to appropri- 
ate this surplus aésoiutely to the Sinking Fund, it 
was contemplated that it should not be diverted 
except for public exigencies. Gratnitously to re- 
linquish it, is therefore contrary to the letter as 
well as to the spirit of the original institution of 
the fund. The like observations, though with less 
force, apply to the provision noticed in another 
number, respecting the surplusses of the revenue 
generally, which, as we have seen, are all appro- 
priated to the Sinking Fund. At the session of 
Congress immediately succeeding any year in 
which such surplusses may accrue, they may be 
specially appropriated or reserved by law, for other 
purposes; but if this be not done, they are then 
to go of cuurse to the Sinking Fund. To appropri- 
ate or to reserve, plainly, can never mean to re- 
linquish. The true meaning of the provision ap- 
pears, therefore, to be that, though Congress, 
under the restriction expressed as to time, may 
appropriate or reserve those surplusses for other 
objects of the public service, yet if not wanted for 
such other objects, they shall continue to inure 
to the fund for the reduction of the debt, so long 
as by the laws regulating their duration they are 
to continue to be levied. 

Thus, on whatever side it is viewed, there js 
a temerity and a levity in the proposition which 
confounds and amazes.—If, unhappily, it shall re- 
ceive the sanction of Congress, there will remain 
nothing in principle of our system of Public Cre- 
dit—nothing on which the confidence of the cre- 
ditor can safely repose. ‘The precedent of a fatal 
innovation will have been established; and its ex- 
tension to a total annihilation of the security, 
would be a step, not much more violent, than that 
by which the inroad had commenced. But it is 
devoutly to be hoped, that the delirium of party 
spirit will not so far transport the Legislative Re- 
presentatives of the nation, as to induce them 
to put the seal to a measure, as motiveless—uas 
precipitate—as impolitic—-as fuith/ess—as could 
have been dictated, even by a acliberate hostility 
to the vital principles of our national credite Pe- 
culiarly the guardians of the Puszttc Fairu, and 
of the Public Purse, they surely will not consent to 
impoverish the one, and the other, through an ab- 
ject and criminal complaisance. | 

lt is a fact not unknown to himself, that abroad 
as well us at home, a diffidence has been enter- 
tained of the opinions and views of the person 
now atthe head of our government, with regard 
to our system of public credite ‘This undoubtedly 
ought to have been with him a strong rcason for 
caution, especially at so early a stage of his ad- 
mmistration, as to any step which might strengthen 
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in its tendency. Nor ought it to have been over- 
looked, that the interest of the State, and a re- 
gard for his own reputation demanded this caution. 
The appearance of instability in the ™'ans of a 
government, particularly respecting its finances, 
can never fail to make injurious Impressions.— 
To a government, the character of which has not 
yet been established by time, the example of sud- 
den and questionable innovations, may be expect- 
edto be in the highest degree detrimental. Prudent 
men every where are apt to take the alarm at 
treat changes not manifestly beneficial and pro- 
per; a disposition which has been much increased 
Ly the terrible events of the present revolutionary 
æra. Yet, disregarding these salutary and obvi- 
ous reflections, the President has ventured, inthe 
very infancy of hisadministration, upon the bold and 
unjustifiable step of recommending to the legisla- 
tive body, a renunciation of the whole internal re- 
venue of the country ; though the nation is at this 
moment encumbered with a considerable public 
debt ; and though that very revenue, is, by the 
existing laws, an established fund for its dis- 
charge. 

What then are we to think of the ostentatious as- 
surance inthe Inaugural Speech as to the preserva- 
tion of Pustic Farru? Was it given merely to 
amuse with agreeable, but deceptive sounds? Is 
it possible that it could have been intended to 
conceal the insidious design of aiming a deadly 
blow at a System which was oppcesed in its origin, 
and has been calumniated in every stage of its 
precress? 

Alas! How deplorable will it be, should it ever 
become proverbial, that a Presidcnt of the United 
States, like the Wierd Sisters in Macbeth, “ Keeps 
his promise to the ear, but breaks it to the sense 1” 


== 
NUMBER V. 


IN the rage for change, or under the stimulus 
of a deep-rooted animosity against the former ad- 
ministrations, or for the sake of gaining popular fa- 
vour by a profuse display of extraordinary zeal for 
economy, even our judiciary system has not pas- 
sed unassailed. The attack here is not so open as 
that on the revenue; but when we are told that 
the states individually have “ princifa/ care of our 
persons, our property and our reputation ; consti- 
tuting the great field of human concerns ; and that 
therefore we may well doubt whether our organization 
is not too complicated, too expensive ; whether oftices 
and officers have not been multiplied unnecessarily 
and sometimes injuriously to the service they were 
meant to promote ;” when afterwards it is observ- 
ed that “the Judiciary System will of course pre- 
sent itself to the contemplation of Congress;” and 
when it appears that pains had been taken to form 
and communicate a numerical list of all the cau- 
ses decided since the first establishment of the 
courts, in order that Congress may be able to 
judge of the proportion which the institution bears 
to the business ; with all these indications it is not 
to be misunderstood that the intention was unce- 
quivocally to recommend material alterations in 
the system. 

No bad thermometer of the capacity ofour Chief 
Magistrate for government is furnished, by the 
rule which he offers for judging of the utility of the 
Federal Courts ; namely, the exact number of cau- 
ses which have becn by them decided. There is 
hardly any stronger symptom of a pigmy mind, 
than a propensity to allow greater weight to se- 
condary than to primary considerations. 

It ought at least to have been adverted to, that 
if this circumstance were a perfect criterion, it is 
yet too early to apply it, especially to the courts 
recently erected : And it might have merited re- 
flection, that it would have been prudent to wait 
jor a more advanced period of the Presidential 
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term, to ascertain what influence the rreat change 
which has lately happened in our public functiona- 
rics may have on the confidence, which in many 
parts of the Union has heretofore been reposed in 
the State courts, so as to prevent a preference of 
these of the United States. 

But to enable us duly to appreciate the wisdom 
ofthe projected innovation, it is necessary to re- 
view the objects which were designed to be accom- 
plished by the arrangement of the Judiciary power, 
us itis secen in the constitution, and to examine the 
organization which has been adopted to give efect 
to thosc objects. 

Itis well known to all who were acquainted with 
the situation ofour public affairs, when the consti- 
tution was framed, and it is to be inferred from 
the provisions of the instrument itself, that the ob- 
jects contemplated, were, Ist. To provide a faith- 
ful and efficicnt organ for carrying into execution 
the laws of the United States, which otherwise 
would be a dead lettere 2d. To sccure the fair in- 
terpretation and exccution of our treaties with fo- 
reign nations. 3d. To maintain harmony between 
the individual states; not only by an independent 
and impartial mode of determining controversies 
between them, but by frustrating the effects of 
partial laws in any one, injurious to the rizhts of 
the citizens of another. 4th. To guard generally 
against the invasions of property and right by 
fraudulent and oppressive laws of particular statcs 
enforced by their own tribunals. bth. To guard 
the rights and conciliate the confidence of foreign- 
ers, by giving them the option of tribunals creat- 
ed by and responsible to the general government ; 
which having the immediate charge of our exter- 
nal relations, including the care of our national 
peace, might be expected to be more tenacious of 
such an administration of justice as would leave to 
the citizens of other countries no real cause of com- 
plainte 6th.To protect reciprocally the rights, aid 
inspire mutually the confidence of the citizens of 
ditlerent states in their intercourse with each other, 
by enabling them to resort to tribunals so consti- 
tuted as to be essentially free from local bias or par- 
tiality. 7th. To give the citizens of cach state a 
fair chance of impartial justice through the medi- 
um of those tribunals, in cases in which the ti- 
tles to property might depend on the conflicting 
grants of dificrent states.---These were the im- 
mensely important objects to be attained by the 
instituton of an adequate Judiciary power in the 
government of the United States. Nor did its in- 
sutution depend upon mere speculative opinion, 
though indeed even that would have been sudici- 
ent to indicate the expediency of the measure: 
but experience had actually in a variety of ways 
demonstraied its necessity. 

The treaties of the United States had been in- 
fracted by state laws, put in execution by state ju- 
dicatories. The rights of property had been in- 
vaded by the same means, in numerous instances, 
as well with respect to foreigners as to citizens ; 
as well between citizens of different states, as be- 
tween citizens of the same state. There were 
many cases in which lands were held or claimed 
under adverse grants of ditierent states, having ri- 
val pretensions ; and in respect to which the local 
tribunals, even if not fettered by the local laws, 
could hardly be expected to be impartial. In seve- 
ral of the states t: e courts were so constituted as 
not to afford sufficient assurance of a pure, eniight- 
ened and independent administration of Justice ; 
an evil which in some of them stil contunucs. 
From these different sources, serious mischicis 
had been felt. The interests of the United States, 
in their foreign concerns, had suifered ; their re- 
putation had been tarnished ; their peace endan- 
gered ; their mutual harmony had been distur ved 
or menaced; creditors had been ruined or ina 
very extensive degree much iniured; confidence 
in pecumary transactions had beep destroyed, 
and the springs of industry had been proportiona- 
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bly relaxed. To these circumstances, as much, 
perhaps, as toany other, that accompanied a defec- 
tive social organization, are we to attribute that 
miserable and prostrate situation of our affairs, 
which immediately before the establishment of our 
present National Constitution, filled every intelli- 
gent lover of his country with affliction and mor- 
tification. To the institution of a competent judi- 
ciary, little less than to any one provision in that 
cor.stitution, is to be ascribed the rapid and salu- 
tary renovation of our affairs which succceded. 

The enumeration® of the component parts of 
the Judicial power, in the constitution, has an 
evicent eye to the several objects which have been 
stated: And considering their vast magnitude, no 
sound politician will doubt that the principal ques- 
tion. with the administration, ought to be, how to 
give the greatest efficacy to this essential part of 
the system; in comparison with which the more 
or less of expense, must be a matter of trivial mo- 
ment. ‘he dilierence of expense between an en- 
laryed and a contracted plan, may be deemed an 
atom in the great scale of national expenditure. 
The fulfillment of the important ends of this part 
of our constitutional plan, though with but a small 
degree of additional energy, facility, or conveni- 
ence, must infinitely overbalance the consideration 
of such difference of expense. 

The number of causes, which have been tried in 
these courts, as already intimated, can furnish but 
avery imperfect test by which to decide upon their 
‘utility or necessity. Their existence alone has a 
powerful and salutary effect. The liberty to use 
‘them, even where it is not often exercised, inspires 
‘confidence in the intercourse of business. They 
are viewed as beneficient guardians whose protec- 
tion may be claimed when necessary. They in- 
duce caution in the state courts, and promote in 
them, a more attentive, if not a more able adminis- 
tration of justice. Though in some districts of 
the union the federal courts are seldom resorted to, 
‘in others they are used in an extensive degree, par- 
‘ticularly as between foreigners and citizens, and 
‘between citizens of different states: 

That their organization throughout the United 
States ought to be uniform, will not bedenied; and 
àt is evident that it ought to be regulated by the si- 
tuation of those parts in which a greater degree 
of employment denotes the courts to be most 
necessary : Of consequence, ifthe quantity of bu- 
‘sincss were at all a guide, the scenes in which 
there is the greatest employment for the federal 
courts, ought to furnish the rule of computation ; 
it ought not to be sought for in the aggregate of 
business, throughout the union—In reference to 
this point, it is likewise material to observe that, 
from the manner in which the federal courts were 
constituted, previous to the last arrangement, 
the organization of the state courts was so much 
better adapted to expedition, as to afford a strong 
Motive for giving them a preference. The estab- 
lishment of circuit courts, as now modified, will 
vary that circumstance, and therefore, attract 
more business ; but it is evident that, it must re- 
quire a course of years, fully to exemplily its ope- 
Tations, which cannot be seen in a few months, 
or in a single year. To attempt, therefore, to 
draw important inferences from tne short experi- 
ence hitherto had, is worse than puerile. 

-UCIUS CRASSUS. 

a Sa ee ee mr ee ee ede 

è «Sec. Il. The judicial power shall extend to all cases 
in law and equity, arising under this constitution, the Jaws 
of the United States and treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under their authority ; to all cases ailecting ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and consuls; to ail cases of 
admi-alty and maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies to 
wh:e¢1 the United States shall be a party ; to controversies 
between two or more states, between a state and citizens 
of another state, between c:tizens of different states, be- 
tween citizens of the same state claiming lands under grants 
of diderent states, and between a state, or the citizens 
thereof aud foreign states, citizens or subjects. 
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A FRIEND TO THE CONSTITUTION. 
No. II. 
THE constitution ordainsthat & the judicial 


power of the United States shall be vested in one 
supreme court, and in such inferior courts as the 


congress may from time to time ordain and estab- 
lish... Lhe judges both cf the supreme and inferior 
courts shall hold their offices during good behaviour, 
and shall at stated times receive for their servi- 


ces a compensation which shall not be diminished 
during their continuance in office.” 


A prior section provides that all civil officers 


of the United States shall be removable from of- 
fice on impeachment. 
At the last session of congress, an act passed 


ordaining and establishing in each state, circuit 
The judges 
who were to administer justice in these courts 
have been appointed, and, in conformity with the 
constitution, have received commissions during 


courts inferior tothe supreme court. 


good behaviour. 


It is now contended that these judges are de- 


pendent on the will of congress, who may repeal 
the law, abolish the office, and discontinue the 
judge. 

This is the opinion I mean to controvert. 

The words of the constitution leave it in the 
discretion of the legislature to ordain and establish 


such inferior courts as, from time to time their 


wisdom may suggest. 
The reason of this is apparent. The situation 
of the United States, a country increasing beyond 


calculation, in population, in wealth, and resources, 
will continue tochange. The necessity for inferior 


courts wiil very probably change with this change 
of situation, congress is rightly permitted to judge 
of this necessity, and, from time to time, to esta- 
blish such courts; but when established, “ the 
judges,” says the constitution, “ shall hold their 
offices during good behaviour.” The constitu- 
tion then has submitted to legislative decision the 
establishment of the court, but aot the permanence 
or independence of the judge. So soon ashe is ap- 
pointed, the constitution adopts him, and declares 


that he shall hold his office by the firm tenure of 


« good behaviour."" He is recognized by the con- 
stitution, and becomes a judge under it, not merely 
by virtue of the law. 

_ If it be possible to make this subject still more 
clear aan it is in the charter of our government, 
I would attempt it by varying somewhat the ex- 
pression of that instrument. 
ordaining that there should be a supreme court, 
the article had allowed still greater latitude to the 
legislature, and had declared that the judicial power 
of the United States should be vested in such 
courts as congress should, from time to time, or- 
dain and establish, and that the judges of such 
courts should hold their offices during good beha- 
viour, could it have entered into the mind of any 
man to say, that the provision for the permanence 
of the judge had been totally annulled, by the 
power given to congress, from time to time to es- 
tablish the courts? That, because the necessity 
for exercising the power of establishing courts was 
a continuing necessity, and, consequently, the 
power ought not to be terminated by the first ex- 
ercise thereof, nor the number of courts limited in 
the constitution, therefore the constitution was 
unable to provide for the independence of the 
judges, and the attempt made to do so, by posi- 
tively ordaining that they should hold their ofhces 
during good behaviour, was avoid and ineffectual at- 
tempt? This proposition would seem too absurd 
to be maintained, nor would it be less absurd to 
contend, that, by establishing absolutely a supreme 
court, the force of the clause, declaring that the 
judges of the inferior courts “ shall hold their of- 
ices during good behaviour,” is in any degree im- 
paired, 


Suppose, instead of 


The lettér of the constitution, then, which de- 
clares in terms that “ the judges, both of the su- 
preme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices 
during good behaviour,” is unaccompanied by 
other expressions, which might give colour to a 
construction hostile to the very words themselves. 

If we examine the duties, which must have been 
contemplated for the supreme and inferior courts, 
we shall perceive no reason to admit the possibi- 
lity of an intention, varying from the words, which 
have been used. The original jurisdiction of the 
supreme court extends only to ‘‘ cases affecting 
ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
and those, in which a state shall be party.” The 
great residuary mass of jurisdiction, involving life, 
personal liberty, reputation, and prcperty, is com- 
mitted to the inferior courts; and the appeal to 
the supreme court is allowed, “ with such excep- 
tions, and under such regulations, as the congress 
shall make.” The most interesting objects, there- 
fore, may be decided ultimately by the inferior 
courts. Indeed, in cases of imprisonment, should 
an appeal from the judgment be always allowed, 
the punishment might often be suffered, pending 
the appeal. 

If, then, the motive for giving indepencence to 
the judges, be the security, which that indepeti- 
dence affords to the life, liberty, and property of the 
citizen, that motive applies with peculiar farce to 
those of the inferior courts. 

But if the strange opinion that any discretional 
agency of congress, in the establishment of courts, 
over-rules the positive and explicit regulation of 
the constitution, concerning the tenure of office, 
is to be supported, it applies as well to the su- 
preme as inferior court. The constitution, which 
declares that the judicial power shall be vested in 
cne supreme court, and in such inferior courts as 
congress may establish, does not fix the number of 
judges, who shall compose that court. The number 
is fixed by law; and that law may be repealed, 
and the number reduced ; so that, according to 
this opinion, all the judges of the United States 
would be removable by the repeal of the laws, es- 
tablishing the courts, of which they are members. 

But the continuance of the individual in office is 
not secured by that part of the article, which de- 
clares, that “ the judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in one supreme court, and 
in such inferior courts, as congress shall, from time 
to time, ordain and establish.” . Had the article 
proceeded no farther, the exterior form cf the sys- 
tem would indeed have becn marked out, the parts 
to compose it would have been designated, but the 
rights of the individual would have been left to 
the discretion of the legislature. The judge 
might certainly have held his office at the will of 
the president or of congress, orin any other man- 
ner the law might have prescribed. It 1s the sub- 
sequent part of the article, ordaining that “ the 
judges, both of the. supreme and inferior courts, 
shall hold their offices during good behaviour,” 
which constitutes their independence, and this 
plainly embraces the judges of the one court as 
well as of the other. 

The right to permanence in office is then alike 
bestowed, by the constitution, on the judges of the 
supreme and inferior courts, and the inquiry is re- 
duced to this naked question, do they really hold 


‘their offices during good behaviour, or at the will 


of congress ? 

This question, if indeed it can, without insult to 
the human judgment, be termed one, shall now 
receive a brief consideration. 

The proposition, that the constitution is the pa- 
ramount law, and that it limits the powers of the 
lczisiature, as well as that of the other departments 
of government, is no longer a problem in the Unit- 
ed States. Had the members of the legislature 
even not sworn to observe it, still they have no 
powcr, as a legislature, to pass the boundary it 


has marked out; and beyond its lines, they are 
mere individuals. a 

The injunction of the constitution, then, is to be 

religiously observed, and we have only to inquire 
what that injunction ise For this we must resort 
to the instrument itself. The words are, “ the 
judges, both of the supreme and inferior courts, 
shall hold their offices during good behaviour.” 
If words are the fixed representatives of ideas; if 
they convey to the mind any distinct meaning ; 
what idea, let me ask, is represented, what mean- 
ing is conveyed by the words “ shall hold their 
offices during good behaviour!” When they pro- 
ceed from an authority, which admits of no oppo- 
sition, which cannot be disobeyed, they amount, 
certainly, to an exclusion of any other possible: 
mode of terminating the office, by the act of go- 
vernment, than by convicting the oificer of a breach 
of good behaviour. They “shall hold their offices 
during good behaviour,” is certainly equivalent to! 
saying they shall hold their offices until they misbehave :' 
And this imperative sentence will admit of the sub- 
stitution of no other event for misbehaviour, unless 
it be by an equivalent authority. If their offices’ 
may be terminated by the legislative will, expressed 
by the repeal of the law, or in any other manner, 
then they do not hol. their offices during good be- 
haviour, merely, but during the will of the legisla- 
ture a'so.....But the words of the constitution do 
not admit of any additional condition, encumbering 
the pure tenure of good behaviour. They unequi- 
vocally exclude any other condition. The mind 
‘is irresistibly referred to the conduct of a person 
holding a commission during good behaviour, as 
the sole standard, by which his right to remain in 
office can be measured. 

Ifa person, declared by the constitution to be in 
office during good behaviour, can be removed by 
the legislature, then, either the constitution does 
not bind the legislature, or good behaviour and legis- 
dative will are synonimotis terms. 


The first part of the proposition has long since 
been decided, and the last can be, by the common 
sense of mankind, but in one manner. I appeal to 
every man, learned and unlearned, and do not fear 
fading one, who will assert that the two phrases 
make on his mind the same impression; that he 
understands by an office held during good behavi- 
our, an oftice held during the will of the legisla- 
ture. 

A mode of eluding the intent of the constitution 
has by some been suggested. These ingenious gen- 
tlemen have discovered, that, though the man can- 
not be removed from his office, yet the office can 
be removed from the man. As if an office could 
be holden during good behaviour, and could yet be 
separated from the holder, by other means than his 
misbehaviour. This rare piece of cunning, un- 
worthy the integrity of the American character, 
will not serve the purpose of those, who rcsort to 
it The plain stubborn words of the constitution 

admit of no such evasion. The man does not hold 
an office, if the office be struck from his hands..... 
When a superior, having a right to command, or- 
dains that an office shall be held fora certain time, 
or until a certain event, the inferior, who, by any 
means, forces that office out of his hands, before 
the period arrives, or the event happens, which is 
to terminate its duration, plainly disobeys the or- 
der of his superior; so when a constitution ordains 
(hat a judge shall hold an office curing good beha- 
‘viour, the legislature, which would deprive him of 
tat office, without misbehaviour, equally disobcys 
the plain mandate of the constitution, whether the 
Whicit attempt be made, by removing the man, or 
annihilating the office. 
Those, who maintain the existence of this power 
im the legislature, are reduced to the necessity of 
contending substantially, that where the constitu- 
ion. forbids a particular object, that object may be 
CRS cte d circuitously, though not directly: that a 
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measure may be adopted, which, by a necessary 
consequence, produces the forbidden effect, al- 
though the effect cannot be immediately produced. 
This unworthy artifice can impose on no man. All 
those, who read the constitution, must perceive 
that it is the end itself, and not the mean effecting 
the end, to which that instrument attends; and, 
consequently, all means, which defeat the end pro- 
posed, are alike unlawful. 

It cannot escape the most cursezy observer, that 
the views of the constitution must be as enitrely de- 
featcd, und the independence of the judges as en- 
tirely destroyed, in allowing the legislature to 
deptive them of office, by destroying it, as by re- 
moving thcin from ite In the one mode or the 
other, the judge becomes, entirely dependent on 
the legislature, who may, at will, terminate his of- 
ficial character. , Indeed it would be a work of 
more difficulty to feign accusations against an up- 
right judge, in order to justify bis removal, than to 
discover that the public good requires some modi- 
fication of the courts, which would silently dis- 
place one sct of men, to make room for another. 

But if gentlemen could solace themselves under 
this apparent violation of the constitution, by the 
miserable attempt at evasion, which has been no- 
ticed, even this consolation is unattainable. The 
office cannot be put down. It is that of a judge, 
not of this or that circuit, but of the United States. 
By the express words of the act of congress, the 
judges, who perform the circuit duty, are judges 
of the United States. ‘The ottice to be abolished 
is that of a judge of the United States. 

Have we already made such a progress in a sys- 
tem of reasoning, which is to destroy the consti- 
tution of our country, as to come to a conclusion, 
that the office of a judge of the United States may 
be abolished by a legislative act? 

In the succeeding number, the public attention 
will be solicited to some opinions, which deserve 
to be respectfully considered, because they were 
formed at a time, or on an occasion, when talents 
and patriotism were not obscured by the spirit of 


party. j 
amm 
No. III. 


AMONG the various commentarieson the Ame- 
rican constitution, which were offered to the consi- 
deration of the public, while the question of its 
adoption was depending, no one has acquired or 
deserved so much reputation, as that written under 
the signature of Pustius. It is worthy of the pens, 
to which it has been ascribed*: and, while other 
productions on the same subject have passed away 
with the occasion, which gave them birth, this va- 
luable political treatise not only continues to be 
read with admiration, but is resorted to by all par- 
tics. as containing the best exposition ever yet pre- 
sented to the public eye, of the constitution of our 
country. ‘lo this contemporaneous exposition I 
will now beg leave to refer. 

In his seventy-eighth number, Publius says :..... 
« According to the plan of the convention, al! the 
judges, who may be appointed by the United States, 
are to hold their offices during good behaviour. which 
is conformable to the most approved of the state 
constitutions, and, amongst the rest, to that of 
thia state. Its propriety having been drawn into 
question by the adversaries of that plan, is no light 
symptom of the rage for objection, which disor- 
ders their imaginations and judgments. The stan- 
dard of geod behaviour for the continuance in of- 
fice of the judicigl mavistracy, is certainly one of 
the most valuable of the modern improvements in 
the practice of ;overnment. Ina monaichy, it is an 
excellent barrier to the despotism of the prince ; 


a ee a 
® Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Jay, and Mr. Madison, 
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in a republic iť is no less an excellent barrier to 
the encroachments and oppressions of the represen- 
tative body. And it is the best expedient, which 
can be devised in any government, to secure a 
steady, upright, and impartial administration of 
the laws.” The residue of the chapter, which is 
too long to be quoted, contains a very able argu- 
ment, demonstrating the policy of making the ju- 
dicial independent of the legislative authority. 

It will be readily perceived, end the circum- 
stance is not unworthy of attention, that Publius 
does not attempt to prove that the judges, the te- 
nure of whose office is during good behavicur, 
cannot be deprived of their offices by any legisla- 
tive act; but, considering that as a position, too 
clear to be contested, proceeds to defend it. It is al- 
so worthy of remark, that no one of those, whose 
« rage for objection disordered their imaginations 
and judgments,” counted sufficiently on the public 
folly to hazard the opinion, that men, who were, 
by the constitution, fixed in their offices, during 
good behaviour, could, without violating that con- 
stitution, be removed by any measure of any de- 
partment of government. The friends and the ene- 
mies of that instrument conctrred in a construc- 
tion, so obviously required by its words. 

When the conventions of the states assembled 
severally, to deliberate on the great question sub- 
mitted to their decision, and on which the prescr- 
vation of the union was believed to depend, it will 
be admitted, that human ingenuity was put on the 
rack, to devise objections to the instrument under 
their consideration. The article, relative to the 
judiciary of the United States, like every other ar- 
ticle in the constitution, was scrutinized, with a 
wish to condemn. It was objected, that the judges 


-were not sufficiently independent of the legislature, 


because the power of raising their salaries existed; 
but no one objector, so far as I am informed of 
the debates of the conventions, was wild enough to 
imagine, that they were in fact dependent on the 
legislature, by holding offices which congress could 
terminate. i 

It is not known, that in any of the states, except 
Virginią, this question has been discussed, in rela- 
tion to the rights of the state judges. As that 
state, however, is acknowledged to lead, in the 
present political system, and as some of its mem- 
bers arc understood to be peculiarly ardent in sup- 
port of the measure, here reprobated as a most 
daring invasion of the constitution, applicable pre- 
cedents of construction, drawn from thence, can- 
not be considered as totally improper. 


The constitution of Virginia declares, that “ the 
two houses of assembly shall, by joint ballot, ap 
point judges of the supreme court of appeals, and 
general court, judges in chancery, judges of ad- 
miralty, secretary, and the attorney general, to be 
commissioned by the governor, and continue in 
Office, during good behaviour.” 

Another clause sub;ects them to impeachment 
for misbehaviour. , 

By the first :udicial system of Virginia, one ge- 
neral court was constjtuted, with orisinal common 
law jurisdiction, throughout the state; thcre was 
also one court of chancery, with an equitable jur- 
isdiction, equally extensive. To these was added 
a court of admiralty....and the judges of the court 
of chancery, general court, and ccurt of adiniralty 
were, by Jaw, declared to constitute the court of 
appeals. As judges of appeals, no commission 
was given them. The general court became nias 
nifestly incompetent to the Li. iness assigned it; 
and, in order to avoid de!iys, which amounted to 
a refusal of justice, a change of system, the ngres- 
sity of which had become apparent to ali, was res 
solved on. 

In 1787, this subject was taken up by the leris, 
lature ;. a system of circuit courts wus doped, 
and jt was enacted, that the judges of the court 
of appeals should perform thy duty of circuit 
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judges. This law the judges refused to execute, 
-as unconstitutional, and agreed unanimously, Ed- 
mond Pendleton, George Wythe, Jobn- Blair, Paul 
Carrington, Peter Lyons, William Fleming, 
Henry Tazewell, Richard Cary, James Henry, and 
John Tyler being present, on a remonstrance, 
from which will be extracted such parts, as are 
decmed applicable to the present inquiry. | 
After lamenting the necessity of deciding a 
question between a law and the constitution, and 
that in a case personally’ interesting to the judges 
themselves, they say: ae z 
“ On this view of the subject, the following al- 
ternatives presented themselves to the court ;.. 
either to decide these questions, or resign: their 
offices. The latter would Hate been their choice, 
if they could have considered these questions, as 
affecting their individual interests only; but, 
viewing them as relating to their office, and find- 
„ing themselves called by their country, to sustain 
an important post, as one of the three pillars on 
which the great fabric'of government was erected, 
they judged, that resignation would subject them 
to the reproach of deserting their station, and be- 
trafing the sacred interests of society intrusted 
with them, amc . that ground, found themselves 
obliged to decide, however their delicacy might 
be wounded, or whatever temporary inconveni- 


ences might ensue; and, in that decision, to de-. 


clare, that the constitution and the act are in op- 


position, and cannot exist together; and that the 


former must contpoul the operation of the latter. 

‘“ The propriety and necessity of the indepen- 
cence of the judges is evident:in reason, and the 
nature of the office ; sinee they are to decide be- 
tween government and the people, as well as be- 
tween contending citizens; and, if they be depen- 
dent on either, corrupt influence may be apprehend- 
ed, sacrificing the innocent to popular prejudice, 
and subjecting the poor to. oppression and persc- 
cution, by the rich. : And this applies more forci- 
hly to exclude a dependence on the legislature, a 
branch of whom, in cases of impeachment, is it- 
self a party. 

‘© This principle supposed, the court are led to 
consider, whether the people have secured or de- 
parted from it, in their constitution or form of 
government. In that solemn act, they discover 
the people, distributing the governmental powers 
into three great branches, legislative, executive, 
and judiciary, in order to preserve that equipoise, 

which they judged necessary to secure their liberty; 
declaring, that those powers be kept separate and 
distinct from each other, and that no person shall 
exercise, at the same time, an office in more than 
one of them. The independence of the two for- 
mer could not be admitted, because, in them, a 
jong continuance. in office might be dangerous to 
liberty, and therefore they provided for a change, 
by frequent elections, at stuted periods ; but, in 
the last, from the influence of the principle before 
observed upon, they declared, that the judges 
should hold their offices during good behaviour. 
Their independence would have’ been rendered 
complete, by fixing the quantum of their salarics.” 

After stating the vast increase of duty, without 
a correspondent increase of salary, which they 
deemed such an attack on their independence, 
that it would be inconsistent with a conscientious 
discharge of duty te pass it over, they say: “ For 
vain would be the precaution of the founders of 
our government to secure liberty, if the legisla- 
ture, though restrained from changing the tenure of 
judicial cfices, are at liberty to compel a resigna- 
tion, by reducing salaries to a copper, or by making 
it pert of the oficial duty, to become hewers of 

wood, or drawers of water.” 

Vv ithout attcmpting to defend, in its full extent, 
the opinion advanced by the court of appeals of 
Virginia, an opinion which very clearly goes be- 
Youd the i,tter of the constitution, and beyond the 
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principles maintained in these numbers, the public 
uttention is solicited to some parts of it, which are 
believed to be unquestionably correct in’ them- 
selves, and which are peculiarly applicable to the 
subject we are discussing. a a 

The judges consider themselves as forming “one 


-of the three pillars, on which the great fabric of 


government was erected,” and that, when this 
pillar was endangered, “ a résignation would sub-' 
ject them to t's reproach of deserting their station, 
and betraying the sacred interests of society, in- 
trusted with them.” ‘They say, that “ the pro-' 
priety and necessity of the independence of the 
judges is evident in reason, and the nature of their 
office ;" and * this,” they say, “ applies more. 
forcibly to exelude a dependence on the legisla- 
ture, a branch of whom, in cases of impeachment, 
is itself a party.” Under the influence of these 
principles, the people, continues the court of ap- 
peals, have, in their form of government,.“ declared’ 
that the judges should hold their offices, during. 
good behaviour. Their independence would have 
been rendered complete, by fixing the quantum of 
their salaries.” 

According tothe unanimous opinion then, of all 
the judges of Virginia, an office held under the 
constitution, during good behaviour, and of which 
the quantum of salary is fixed, is completely indé- 
pendent of the legislature; and, whenever the 
legislature can be so unmindful of its high duties, 
as to assail the independence of the judiciary, 
the “ constitution and the act are in opposition, 
and cannot. exist together, and the former must 
controul the operation of the latter.” 

The legislature appears to have acquiesced: 
under this decision of the court. The law was 
new modelled.. A-.separate court of appeals was 
established, the judges of which were to be elected 
by joint ballot, in conformity with the constitution. ; 
Several members were added to the general court, 
and it was declared to be their duty to ride the cir- 
cuits. The judges of the court of chancery, ge- 
neral court, and court ef admiralty, who had not 
been elected, in pursuance of the constitution, 
judges of the court of appeals, but on whom that 
duty was imposed by ław, were relieved from the 
further discharge of it. In making this arrange- 
ment, several of the judges were understood to 
have been consulted; and, on the ballot, the six 
senior judges were elected, five into the court of 
appeals, and the sixth into the court of chancery. 

Yet this arrangement, so agreeable to many of 
them, and formed in concert with them, was not 
accepted without a protest, asserting their rights. 

On the filth of March, 1789, the act was laid 
before them, Mr. Pendleton, Mr. Wythe, Mr. 
Blair, Mr. Lyons, Mr. Fleming, Mr. Mercer, Mr. 
Parker, Mr. Cary, and Mr. Tyler being present, 
when, after stating reasons for not proceeding on 
the docket, they say: ‘ But, before the close of 
their session, they conceive (however painful the 


repetition) that they are again under an indispensi- 


ble obligation to advert to an uct of assembly, which: 
they are constrained toconsider as incompatible with 
their independence. The act intended, is an act 
of the last session, for amending the act entitled 
* an act constituting the court of appeals.” The 
direct operation of this law is the amotion from 
office, of the whole bench of judges of appeals, 


„and the appointment of new judges to the same 


court. 

« But although the office of a judge of the for- 
mer court of appeals was in the mode of election 
as established by the act of 1779, accessary and 
appendant to an office in one of the superior courts, 
yet a judge of this supreme court properly invest- 
ed, was by the constituGon intended to be equally 
independent and equaily secure in the enjoyment 
of that office as of the oilice of judge of one of the 
superior courts to which it is annexed, and there- 
fore could not be coastituuonally deprived of it. 


t 


It appears to the court probable that the general 
assembly were so much engrossed by the idea of 
the utility of their great object, the establishment 
of district courts, as either to have overlooked 
this difficulty which stood in their way, or, if they 
perceived it, to have counted on the acquiescence 
of those whose rights were thus to be invaded; 
and in this expectation (if it was indeed entertain- 
ed) the legislature were not deceived. The cour 
is truly willing to make any voluntary sacrifice for 
the attainment of so desirable an object as the es- 
tablishment of courts which by the expeditious 
administration of justice, will not only give that 
relief to suffering creditors which bas already 
been'too long withheld from them, but contribute 
much to the increase of industry and irnprovement 
of the morals of the people. Vet whatever con- 
cessions this court may be willing to make, they 
think it their duty to guard against encroachment. 
And in conformity to these sentiments, after pro- 
‘testing against every invasion of the judiciary estab- 
dishment or any deprivation of office in that line in 
any other mode than is pointed out in the constitution,® 
they do hereby in their mere free wif! in order to 
make way for the salutary system lately adepted, 
resign their appointment as judges of the court 
of appeals, and as they de not kold any separate 
commission for that office which might be return- 
ed, do order the same to be recorded.” 

It is to be recollected that by the act here nc- 
ticed, no judge was to be divested of his judicial 
character or of his salary. No constitutional court 
of appeal then existed. No judges had been clect- 
ed or commissioned for that court in the manner 
prescribed by the constitution, and its duties had 
been assigned by an ordinary legislative act, to 
the judges of the court of chancery, general court, 
and court of admiralty. The legislature thought 
itself.competent te relieve these judges from this 
extra.duty, but without diminishing their salaries, 
and to erect a court of appeals in pursuance of 
the constitution. The judges in this state of 
things, delivered opinions, which, however, they 
might have been misapplied on that occasion, are 
unquestionably correct in themselves, and directly 
applicable to the present situation of the circuit 
judges of the United States. They declare, that 
“they are constrained to consider” the act re- 
pealing the law by which the court of appeals was 
constituted, ‘ as incompatible with their indepen- 
dence.” That a judge of the supreme court pro- 
perly invested was intended by the constitution to 
be equally independent and equally secure in the 
enjoyment of that office, as of the office of judge 
of one of the superior courts to which it was an- 
nexed, and, therefore, could not be constitutionulls 
deprived of it.’ That “ whatever concessions the 
court may be willing to make, they think it their 
duty to guard against encroachments ;”" and they 
protest “ against every invasion of the judiciary ese 
tablishment,” or & any deprivation of office in thut 
line in any other mode than is pointed out in the cone 
stitution.” 

These were the sentiments of the court of ape 
peals of Virginia, when that court was composed 
of all the judges of the commonwealth, and when 
its bench was graced: with law characters of whom. 
she docs not yet cease to boast. The miserable’ 
quibble (if indeed it be not even below that epithet) 
of distinguishing between a blow at the cfficea 
at the man, was then undiscovered. The judge 
declare that they cannot be constitutionally 
prived of ofice. And this declaration is made i 
consequence of a law repealing that by which th 
duties of judges of appeals were assigned to the 
Their protest is against every legislative invasion 
the judiciary establishments, and ary legistative d 


° That is by impeachment. 


privation of office, no matter by what mode, 28 un- 
constitutional. It was at that time the opinion of 
Virginia that no means could be lawiul, which 
were adopted to effect an unlawful end. 
(To be Coaciuled in our rent.) 
FESTOON OF FASHION. 
FORTHE PORT FOLLY. 

AS itis notorious that the Ladies of Americanei- 
ther paint their cheeks, nor “daub their tempers o'er 
with washes, as artificial as thcir faces,” we publish 
the following merely as a satire upon European de- 
ception. We do not dream that any Deiestic ap- 
plication can be made. l 

Great praise is unquestionably cue to those 
beautifiers of the human ccuntenunce, the inycn- 
tors of Cosmetics, aided by the miraculous pow- 
ers of lotions and tinctures, new beauties reani- 
mate the face, and we bcholl the roseate bloom 
of youth smile like morning light on the varnish- 

ed visage of age. 

While a superabundance of paints and lotions 
renovate beauty, the fair artist daily improves in 
taste ; she guides the pencil with suca skill over 
every line of her face, and imitates nature with 
such elegance that we may soon be able to boast 
of female portrait painters, who will excel, even 
sir Joshua Reynolds himself. One great advan- 
tage in favour of female genius in this instance is 
the superior texture of the skin to canvas, or any 
other artificial] ground. It isto be regretted, how- 
ever, thattoo many of our female artists grow 
negligent after marriage, and, reflecting that the 
portrait is sold, take little pains to improve its 
tints; nay, it is asserted, that they often become 
hideously deformed in a few years. This is cer- 
tainly a great imperfection, for the works of the 
Most eminent male artists have generally become 
more estimable in the cyes of the connoisseur in 
porportion to their antiquity. 


Asit is a matter of infinite importance that the. 
Belles of Philadelphia should be acquainted with 
the movements of the belles of New-York, we hasten 
with the speed of a Lauriston, to communicate the 
following from the “ New-York Evening Post.” 

On new year’s eve the City Assemblies com- 
menced for the season, with a display of much 
beauty and fashion: the company though not 
large was select and brilliant. ‘The Ball was par- 
ticularly distinguished, by: the presence of six 
young ladies, who had chosen this evening for 


their first appearance ; and whose attractions pro- - 


mise to add much to the brilliance of our suc- 
ceeding assemblics. 

It was further honoured by the attendance of the 
lovely Mrs. F » Who made her bridal debut 
with undiminished charms, and received from the 
managers the customary compliment. 

At eleven, a handsome cold collation wus sery- 
ed up: in which was provided, with a laudable 
omission of expensive superfiuitics, an abundant 
supply of such substantiel refreshment as the sea- 
son affords. After the active amusement of the 
evening, the pinion of apartridge appeared not un- 
acceptable to the most youthful and delicate of the 
party: while the ladies of a certain age, to speak 
in courtly French style, whose pleasure had been 
derived from witnessing the enjoyment of their 
Juvenile friends, regaled with the sedatest satis- 
faction on the plentiful variety of wild and tame 
with which the tables were Gn nished 

After being invigorated by this seasonable repest, 
the company returned to their favourite amiuse- 


ment; and, with great geod humor, Lade adicu | 


to the pust, and welcomed the precast youre 

Rose in the prevailing colour at Paris. They 
seem to use rdluctantly black velyct-for the hats 
of the season. Blieck crape hais are stiil much 
worp; on these are remarked large concts, place 
ed at equal distauces, and forming chequered 
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pt * 
“ae 


syirese The morning caps are of white crape, į ligent men ofcvery perty. Canccur will probity 


and have bands of Chinese ribbon across them. 
The ends of the ribbons are left very long, and 
cut in tne form of horns. ‘The horns are particu- 
larly noticed om the Sovrterre straw hats.—Short 
jackets have replaced the spencers. 
© oe >. See i 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
—— Proposals, by G. F. Hopkins, No. 118, Pearl 
street, New-York, for publishing, by subscription, 
in two handsome octavo volumes, Tar Freoenar- 
1sT, onthe New Constitution, by Publius; written 
in 1788. To which is added, PacrFicvus, on the Pro- 
clamation of Neutrality, written in 1793. The 
whole revised and corrected, with new passages 
and NOteS.ecoe lhe Federalist was written in a se- 
rics of numbers, under the signature of Publius, 
shortly after the promulgation of the federal con- 
stitution, addressed to the people of the state of 
New-York, with the design of enforcing the pro- 
priety and neces-ity of its adoption. It is princi- 
pally the production of a man, whose name will 
be held in sacred respect long after the pitiful at- 
tempts, which have been made to slander his 
fame, shall have sunk into oblivien. Two other 
gentlemen, of distinguished talents, occasionally 
contributed some essays, which will be marked in 
the publication*®. All parties seem, at length, unit- 
ed in professions of regard forthe constitution ; if 
they are sincere, the consideration cannot fail to 
enhance the value of a work, which, by employiny 
all the energy of argument, and all the persuasion 
of eloquence, was eminently useful in promoting 
its general ratification. Whoever is desirous of 
being well informed of the principles and provi- 
sions of our government, and the manner, in which 
they have been supported and vindicated; of the 
objections, that were made to the constitution by 
its first opposers, and how they were answered, 
will find these volumes fraught with ample and sa- 
tisfuctory instruction. ‘he study of them must 
form an essential part of the education of the 
Amcrican statesman. Politicians, indeed, of every 
country, will here discover materials in the sci- 
ence of government, well worthy of their atten- 
tion; a science, of all others, the most interesting 
to mankind, as it most deeply concerns human 
happiness. The Federalist contains principles, 
that may be remembcred and studied with advan- 
tage, by all classes of men, in other counirics than 
our own, and in other ag: s from that, in which we 
live. The people of America, alone, have afforded 
the example of a pure representative republic. In 
this work it will appear, tnut the principics of this 
form of government have been weil uadcrs.ood. 
and thoroughly developed; and should, unioriu 
nately, the experiment which we have made, here- 
after fail, it will be in vain to attempt the resewal 


of similar systems, as no rational hope can be en- | 


tertuined, thal more correct notions, on this sub- 
ject, will prevail, than are here exnivitede To 
preserve these papers, therefore, which have so 
much intrinsic merit, and such lasting utility, in a 
dress suitable to their character, ts toe inducemen: 
to their re-publication. Pacificus is from the peu 
of the same‘enlichtened statesman, wno was the 
chicf author of the Federalist. Tnese essays were 
written in defence of the first leading step, which 
our government took to preserve teat neutrality. 
which it. continued to mantala, during tue 
late Trans-Atlintic conflict; a conftet, winch has, 
annihilated the minor poweis of Europe; anc 
suaken the civuised world. Now thot tue stoim 
kas passed over, and the angey and tumuituou: 
passions, which, at that lime, agitated our counti y 
have, in some measure, subsided, these papers 
will be read with profit and pleasure, by the intel- 


* The first gentleman heve alluded to, is General Hamil- 
ton.....the other two, Ir. Sluddisen and afr Jay. 


wonder, that any should have doubted of the fij- 
ness of the measures, which this writer hes se ab'y 
advocated, and which experience has so forcib!y 
proved to have. been the best ad: pted to the inter- 
ests of the country. To give to these letter ersiva 
a form which shall outlive the flecting Impressions 
of a newspaper, they are incorporated in these ves, 
lumes. Publius and Pacificus will serve to kep ta 
just remembrance two very important events in the 
history of our country. 
CONDITIONS: 

I. The work shall be put to press immediately 
after 400 subscribers are obtained, and finished 
with the utmost expedition. =| 

I. Where practicable, the books shall be for- 


warded, free of expense, to such places as may bs 


designated, and a person appointed to deliver 
them. 

ILI. It shall ke printed on a superfine medinm 
paper, with a neat type, handsomely bound and - 
lettered, and delivered to subscribers at two dol- 
lars a volume. . To non-subscribers the price will 
be enhanced. - 

IV. Subscribers to pays; where convenient, one 
dollar in advance. S i 

*.* Subscriptions received by the publisher... 
also by the principal booksellers in the United 
States, where such gentlemen as chuse can sub- 
scribe, without paying tll the work is published. 
The holders of subscription papers will particu- 
larly oblize, by advising the publisher of the nuna. 
ber of subscribers obtained, before the first of 
April. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TIE annual ode, ty the Connecticut wits, for 
the new year, sarcastically opens in tke following 
manner, at the expense of our political visiona- 
rics : 

« Oft has the period been foretold, 
By prophets and by seers of old, 
When men and beasts shouid all be blest, 
With lorg and universal rest; 
When fists no more ‘gainst fists should rise, 
No bloody rose, no blacken'd epes, 
When gvols should into taverns turn, 
The gallows be cut up to burn, 
© Orprese’d humaitty” no more 
Siculd wander to BRotania’s shore; 
Eut binds ot every note and feather, 
And snakes and toads should d ch together. 
And bears and wolves should learn to browse, 
And go to pasture wi h onr cows. 
Then every child, well brac'd with heal:h, 
Weil fed, well cloach'd, ano All'd with weal-h, 
No:crrows in his bosom ranking, 
hall die us oid as Dr. Frank'in. 
Aud Satan, source of all our evils, 
Chief Consul ef the oher devils, 
Shail for his sims, and tricks, and strife, 
Vo Sonsdury mines be sent for hfe. 
Thai his Giest morn app-oacherg nigh 
Bohoid the beams in yonder shy. 
The cock has crow’d; from spray to sprey 
Tie sungs ers greet che g Mot day; 
"Tue day-opring àres he east with rel, 
Aud surdes on every mountaii’s head. 


=e 


` 


i 


A late writer, of some himour and knowledze of 
the world, intro laces, in en ingenious novel, the 
eheractérs of alibertine anda man of chaste habits 
and deportment. The former is made to say, that 
be sugad avoid marieze, on the principle, that it 
would te impossible to keep the flame of iove bhurn- 
ing longer then daring one moon. The other, in re- 
ply, uriy olsetves, that-this is precisely toe cate 
of the man, who declines p taking of a good die 
ner, lest it should spoil his appetites, [4 liseuitte 

; may 
A New-York peper mentions the marriage of a 
Bire Wallace ig miss Helena Foetus. A eure 
hnes dpuphters, bug tue caest, iS a COINMON toaste 


— 


We hepe Ma Wollece is not wedded tg mos fore 


16 


tune, but that he is rich with the boon of a smiling 


Sister, and that he may have reason loudly to laugh 
** Quoties voluit Fortuna jocari.” | 


' 
Grouse 


The “ New-England Palladium” commences 
the new year with augmented spirit. The daily in- 
crease of the value and circulation of this excellent 
No 
paper in the union receives so much literary and 


paper is manifest to every delighted reader. 


political aid. 


One can scarcely forbear smiling at a marginal 
note of Jord Coke, in which he gravely acquaints 
which he might 
otherwise have overlooked: “ This,” says he, “is 
the thirty-third time that Virgil hath been quoted in: 
The mixture, however, is so prepos- 
terous, that to those, who can read Coke with plea- 
sure, these passives. will appear like adancer,. who 
should intrude on the soleinnity of a senate ; and 
to those, who have a taste only for polite literature 
like a fountain or a palm treg, in the deserts of 


his reader with an excellence, 


this work.’’ 


Arabia. 


~~ 


A Wilkesbarre wit, with many an arch allusion 


to a great man’s speech, thus describes the “ pro- 


cedure” of a herd of kine, a sort of democratic 


party, rather more respectable, in point of talents, 


sense, and integrity, than any populur herd. 


“ On Thursday last, a number of democratic 
eows held a meeting, for the purpuse of devising 
means to “ restore harmeny to social intercourse,” 
when it was observed, that the only sure method 


of accomplishing this desirable end, would be, by 


sizing on ull the federal cow bells, and giving 
tiem tothe democratic cows; until this should be 
done, it was contended that the cows, without 
bells, would keep up a continual bellowing, and 
A cow of a differ- 
ent “ sect” was opposed to the motion, as unjust, 
but the mod, in their zeal for peace, declared the 
andy, to prevent any 
further opposition to their laudable plan, rushed 
upon the unfortunate cow, and gored her to death.” 


peace could not be expected. 


end would justify .the means, 


The Editor of the Gazette of the United States, 
in a late paper, indulges himself in some very suc- 
cessful sneers, at the expense of the administra- 
tion. He laughingly tells us, that since, unhap- 


p:ly, we are doomed to have the monied matters 
ef the treasury conducted by a foreigner, one 
would suppose we might, at least, have the trea- 
sury language managed by an American. In the 


late report of the secretary, there is such a de- 


rangement and confusion of the auxilary verbs 
and prepositions, that, in some places the languege 
is totally unintelligible. Mr. Gallatin should be 
reminded of the anecdote of the unfortunate 
Frenchman, who, in falling into the ‘Vhames, 
cried out, “ I wid be drowned, nobody shall save 
Nite” l : f 
~ Itis said, that commodore Dale is to be tried, 
for the indignity brought upon the American flag, 
by feeding uis crew on English beef at. Gibraltar. 
lt is unuerstood, that the commodore means to 
pedut the charge, by proving that he employed 
french cooks...Jéid. a | 

The attorney general of the United States is 
Supposed to be tue autuor ol a series of rumbling 
and Incorrect esouys, called © ‘he Worcester 
Í ariuere” i 

SUBJECT FOR THE PENCIL. 


The “ Worcester Furmer,” with a mask on, upon 
w'ach, in large capitals, appear * Canvove and 
Movexririon.” His right nand resting upon-a 
fi thot siti eee lett, wita No. 10, pointing te the 


ington, the president, 
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“ Ægis,” with its Motto, © nimbosyue cieret,” le Ce 
I shall raise a tempest, in New-Englind. Ata small 

distance, two horses and a yoke of oxen, trying to 
questions about the navy-yari.....the 
' Berceau in perspective..... Palladium. 


answer the 


` Guenn 


| When the Mammoth cheese arrived at Wash- 
as we are informed by the 
Evening Post, stood in his door to receive it, dressed 
of customary black, with shoes on, that 
up with neat 
and absolutely without buckles, 
considering tuem as superfluous and anti-rcpubli- 


in his suit 
closed tight round his ancles, laced 
leathern strings, 


can, especially when a man has String s., 


= 


A northern paper wittily proposes the following 


cheap method of radical refurm: 


“ Take the salaries of all the judges, and divide 
their amount by the number of crses which have 
been decided, and the quctient will show the cost 
Then, by another operation, see 


of each decision. 
whether the justice is worth the money.” 


Eames 


Certain it is, Says a grave writer, that the finest 
show in the world excites but little curiosity in 


those, who have seen it befure. “ That was a very 


fine picture,” says the connoisseur, “ but J had seen 
«Twas a sweet song,” says the ama- 
« A very fine 
“ but I had read it before.” 


it bcfore.” 
teur, “ but I had heard it before.” 
poem,” says the critic, 
Let every lady, therefore, take care, that, while 
she is displaying in public, a bosom whiter than 


snow, the men do not look as if they were saying, 


“Tis very pretty, but we have seen it before!” 


zs 


What Horace Watrote and lord CHESTER- 
FIELD thought on the undress of the ladies, in the 
year 1753, may, perhaps, be applicable to some of 


our Taliiens. 


“It may be urged that the nakednese in fashion 
is intended only to be emblamatical of the inno- 


cence of the present generation of young ladies, as 
we read of our first mother, before the fall, that 
* she was naked, and not ashamed ; but one can- 
not help thinking, that her daughters of these days 
Should convince us, that they are enurely free 
from original sin, as well as actual transgression, or 
else be ashamed of their nakedness.” 


Some of our sensitive politicians of the new sect, 


talk, amid the figures of arithmetic, a great deal 
about public “ sensation,” and “ public sensibility” ree 


Mr. Dana, member of congress from the state of 


Connecticut, a sound and spirited politician, who, 


in the worst of times, has the courage, careless of 


a vulgar popularity, do/d/y to express, what he 


justly conceives, lately declared: 


“ He could not, for his part, feel all that horror 
of public. sensibility that had been pourtrayed. 
What have we to fear, suppose we interfere witli that 
sensibility? If we do so, in the discharge of our 
duty, he was perfectly willing it should be excited; 
hay, it would be useful to the people themselves,” 

These sentiments are not at all to the taste of 
the frantic populace, the infuriated democrats, and 
“ acquitted felons” of this distracted country. 


=a 


The ridiculous mummery of the “ Mammoth 
cheese,” and the curious circumstance of its being 
conveyed to Washington by a priest, are most 
poetically satirized in the new year’s verses at 
Hartford: 


‘ A parson LeLaND too at ease, 

High mounted on a Mumizoth cheese, 
From curds and skinimers litts his sight, 
Like Mses on Mount Pisgah's height; 
Thro’ whey and renne: darts his eye, 
Aud sees new milt dejend tha shy!” 


people ; 


This place has been lately honoured with a visit 
of the learned pig; and we might have been won- 
derfully edified by this time, if he had -not been 
hurried away, the swinish multitude, perhaps, being 
displeased to see any creature that is wiser than 


themselves. 


[= 


A correspondent doubts, whether the presence 
of the learned pig may not be Necessary at the 
Federal City, for putting an end io the disputes 
that prevail there at present. It is certain he sct 
off thither, in great haste ; but it is all in vain for us 
todiveinto the secret motives of pigs and politicians. 

There seems to be a perfect Opposition betwixt 

the views of the founders of seminaries in former 
times, and those of our enlightened age. The 
founders of seminarics in Europe, took care that 
learned men should cat and drink, and be free 
trom care and anxiety for their support, being per- 
suided that, in that situation, they would cxert 
themselves most effectually, for promoting the in- 
terests of Icurning ; and the respect that was paid 
them, by persons of all ranks, gave Welght and 
authority to their instructions. Hat, in our glori- 
ous republics, men of letters are hired, hke nic- 
chanics, at the lowest rate that they can be found, 
and a certain Jabour, or ofts oferatum, is impesed 
on them, by ignorant task-masters, who proceed 
on mere mechanical ideas, and consider the busi- 
hess of instructing youth, as entirely the same 
-with that of squaring logs, or hammering bar iron, 
on which a certain number of percussions produce 
a certain and determinate effect. They insist that 
you should make bricks, not only without straw, 
but without clup, fit for the purpose, and accuse 
you of idleness or incapacity, if you do not per- 
form impossibilities. When this grievance will 
be removed, is dubious. It is certain that it never 
will be removed, during the relgn of the sovereign 
people. 
, One of the most remarkable events of the pre- 
sent time is, that Mr. Jefferson has been seen at 
church, and has assisted in singing the hundredth 
psalm. But whether his devotions were addressed 
to one God, or to twenty Gods, or to no God, or to 
the sovereign people, by whom Robespierre was 
wont to swear as the Supreme Being, neither his 
own writings, nor our information enable us tode- 
termine. It is probable, however, that he prayed 
that his legs might not be broken, nor his pockets 
picked, that he might continue to be president, and 
not be obliged to pay his British debts. It ig un- 
certain , whether he offered any petition for the 
nor can we imagine what he could ask for 
them, according to his principles, as they are 
already possessed of all power, all wisdom, and all 
property. If he asked any thing for. them, it is 
probable that he prayed they might enjoy as much 
liberty and peace under his administration, as the 
citizens of the French republic enjoy, under the 
dominion of Buonaparte, or as the negroes of: St. 
Domingo, * God's chosen propie, if he ever had e 
chosen people,” enjoy, under the dominion of Touis- 
sant. . 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
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I CANNOT insert the following favours from 
correspondents, without returning them my 
thanks. I had anticipated the approach of ano- 
ther Saturday, with some degree of dismay ; for, 
with my usual procrastination, I had deferred the 
performance of my task, till too late a period, 
and had intended, to have announced that the 
Lounger, would in future, make his appearance 
once a fortnight, when an examination of the let- 
ter-box relieved me from my anxiety. 

-The subject of the first letter renders it some- 

` what doubtful, whether it were intended for in- 
sertion in my paper, or for my private admoni- 
tion only. If in publishing it, I have done wrong, 
I ask pardon of my correspondent. His letter 
sets in a strong point of view, some of the diff- 
culties, which attend the writer of a periodical pa- 
per; and besides, it helps to fill a column which 
the indolence of the Lounger, might perhaps 
have induced him to leave unoccupied. 


VO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
SIR, 


From the earliest appearance of the Port-Folio, 

I have been in constant expectation of seeing the 
commencement of a series of essays, upon a plan, 
similar to that pursued by the periodical writers of 
Great-Britain, It had always appeared to me, 
that such a paper would afford the most conveni- 
ent vehicle, for fugitive remarks, or good-humour- 
ed satire on the topics of the day. I was disap- 
pointed upon seeing the year close without any 
such plan having been attempted, and was propor- 
tionably gratified, when I saw the second volume 
commence with an “ American Lounger.” Now 
that such an undertaking is begun, although you 
have my best wishes for its success, I cannot help 
being apprehensive of its failure. You disclaim, 
with much propriety, every idea of wounding pri- 
vate fegling ; and you declare, and I am sure that 
I am not disposed, for an instant, to question your 
sincerity, that ‘ personal satire, or private ma- 
levolence shall never pollute your pages.” Yet 
I doubt, pardon my abruptness, whether your as- 
sertion will be generally credited, In your specula- 
tions upon characters and manners, you will proba- 
bly be inclined to fix the scene of action, to “give 
to airy nothing, a local habitation, and a name :” 
and if you do this, I consider the existence of your 
paper in jeopardy. It will afford amusement and 
interest to the curiosity of some readers, and to 
the malignity of others, to trace out the real or sup- 
posed resemblances of the characters which you 
may draw ; and if the scene be laid in any street, 
from Vine to South in one direction, or from De- 
laware to Schuylkill in the other; the name of 
the person supposed to be alluded to, will be con- 
dently « proclaimed upon the housetops,” al- 
though their names, their persons, and thejr cha- 


racters may be equally unknown to you. Even 
personal vanity, (and whois exempt from this ?) 
will perhaps induce some persons to think them- 
selves brought by you into notice, whom you might 
deem absolutely below it. Impelled by a feeling 
similar to that which actuated the artist so plea- 
santly introduced in one of Peter Pindar’s earlier 
publications, they may perhaps think with him, 
that itis “ better be damn’d than mention’d not 
at all.” 

Upon this rock, I fear that your newly-launch- 
ed bark will most probably split ; at the same time, 
I can with truth say, that I hope, that my predic- 
tion will prove a mistaken one; and with wishes 
for its successful career, 

I am sir, 
Your friend and well wisher, 
MONITOR. 


In answer to my correspondent “ Monitor,” I 
can only say, that I had, in some degree antici- 
pated the dangers which he points out. He has 
indeed displayed them before mein a more formi- 
dable light, than I had been accustomed to con- 
template them. The experiment, however, shall 
be made: with what degree of success, time only 
can determine. 


YO THE AMERICAN LOUNGERs 
SIR, 

« THERE is an evil underthe sun,” of no great 
magnitude, it must be confessed, but sufficient, 
nevertheless, to induce the wish that it were cor- 
rected. I allude to the habit of interlarding com- 
mon conversation, with cant phrases, from the 
fashionable dramas of the day. I well remember, 
that when the Road to Ruin was first exhibited on 
the American Stage, every one, who aspired to 
fashionable ease in conversation, introduced the 
phrase, “ That’s your Sort,” into one sentence 
at least out of every three, to which he gave ut- 
terancee “ The Cure for the Heart-ach” deluged 
the city with young Rapid’s characteristic injunc- 
tion, “ Dash on, keep Moving ;” and there have 
recently appeared some symptoms of a general 
adoption of Ollapod’s facetious acknowledgment 
« I owe you one.” This phrase, however, I hum- 
bly hope, will not continue in fashion much longer, 
as it has already descended among the very dregs 
of the community. Passing, a few evenings since, 
along Fifth-street, I observed under the wall of 
the State-house garden, two dlack fuir ones, who 
were engaged in a scene of most vehement alter- 
cation. Their clamours were, for some time, 
equally loud; till at length, one of them sudden- 
ly ceased from reply, and coolly walked away. 
Her enraged adversary followed her retreat; with 
a repetition of that monosyllable, which is said by 
the facetious Henry I'ielding, to be, of all other, 
the most offensive to female ears, and the purport 
of which he conyeys by the more modest peri- 
phrasis Qf she dog. The other turned round, dropt 
a courtsey with the most provoking composure’; 
and simply replied, “ Thank you A/qaam” with a 
drawl upon the a, which, if sounds could be mea- 
sured by feet, would have extended toa yard at 
Jeast, “J owe you one,” | So 


As I look upon you sir, to be in some degree a 
censor morum, an inspector of the minor morals 
of our city, I must request you to declare, by 
your censorial authority that the use of these 
phrases, is prohibited in all polite companies for 
the future. 

I am, sir, yours, &c. 
OMICRON. 


My correspondent Omicron, shews, by his re- 
quest, that he entertains by far too exalted an 
opinion of the extent of my authority. But ever 
if it were a just one, I should be cautious of pro- 
mulgating the required declaration. Such a step 
would rob the conversation of several worthy 
young gentlemen with whom I have the honour 
of being acquainted, of the only rhetorical figures, 
with which it is ever embellished ; and would at 
once, condemn them, either to absolute silence, 
or, to discussion of the state of the weather, and 
the occurrences of the tea-party of the preceding 
evening, 


THE DRAMA. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


WE must now call upin review a host of plays,’ 
which the temporary suspension of the Port-Folie 
has compelled us tq neglect. Of “ Harlequin In» 
vasion’’ a pantomime, which followed up * The 
Wedding in Wales,” justice obliges us to speak 
harshly. When we remember that it is the pro- 
duction of Garrick, that when originally repre- 
sented it was the favorite of the nation, and de- 
tained many a gazing croud, we were astonished 
at the pitiful appearance which it made here. The 
proverbial patience of a Philadelphia audience 
was exhausted long before the curtain dropped ; 


“ And welcome sleep reliev’d the drowsy pit” 


From a mangled entertainment, in which neither 
memory nor judgment, nor fancy appeared to take 
any part. 

During the holidays, George Barnwell was re- 
represented to confirm or correct the principles 
of the ’prentices of Philadelphias Mr. Cain, in the 
character of the tempted youth, displayed occa- 
sional excellence, but, from timidity, indiffer- 
ence, or lassitude, he was too often languid and 
uninteresting. Mrs. Whitlock acted admirably 
the part af Millwood, a cagurtezan of no vulgar 
class, a strange compound of dignity and mean- 
ness, whose infamy excites abhorrence, yet whose 
talents extort reluctant admiration. 

After the tragedy a new pantomimical drama 
was represented, for the first time, called, Obi, 
or Three Finger’d Jack. Entertainments of this 
class, are In general, caculated for the meridian 
of the holiday {requenters of the theatre only, but 
this is, by no means, the case with the piece un- 
der consideration. It is an teresting dramatig 
story, well told in action. Obi is said to be the ap- 
pellation of a species of witch-craft, in use among 
the negroes; the exercise of which has been, if 
we mistake nat, prohibited in the West-Indies 


under the severest penaltics : as the superstitious 


reverence connected with jt, animated the posscgr 
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sor of it, in the cause of the villainy, and paralized 
the opposition of the innocent, who were destitute 
of this mysterious protection. An advertisement 
containing various extracts on this subject from 
the writings of Dr. Moselcy, is prefixed to the 
book of the songs in this drama; it exhibits a cu- 
rious proof of the uniformity of the operations of 
superstition in all countries. ‘The mysterious rites 
of Canidia, as related by Horace, the dark spells 
of the witches in Macbeth as pourtrayed by the 
pencil of Shakespeare, and the revolting ingredi- 
ents in the charmed composition of the Obi ma- 
gician, as specified by Dr. Moseley, all bear strik- 
ing analegy to each other: Fortified by the awe, 
inspired by the possession of spells of this kind, 
and by his own desperate valour, Three Finger’d 
Jack was Icng the terror of a certain district in the 
island of Jamaica. He was at length, suddenly 
discovered by three negroes, twoimen and a boy, 
who had long been engaged in the pursuit of him, 
and after a desperate conflict was slain. This 
outline of his real history is faithfully adhered to: 
But other incidents have been interwoven m the 
tissuc of this picce, which considerably improve its 
dramatic effect. 

This drama commences with the festivities of 
the negroes on account of the birth-day of Kosa, 
their master’s daughter. An officer, sent in pur- 
suit of fack, arrives at the plantation, at this in- 
stant; and a mutual attachment takes place be- 
twcen kim and Rosa. He is shortly after brought 
in wounded by Jack, whose name excites the ter- 
ror of all the negroes. Upon his recovery, he 
goes on a shooting party with the planter, and 
being accidently separated from him, his steps 
are unfortunatcly directed to the vicinity of Jack’s 
retreat ; he is a¢ain, desperately wounded by him, 
and dragged into the cave-—The disconsolate 
return of the planter strongly excites the interest 
of Rosa, and a proclamation is issued, offering 
freedom and a pecuniary reward to the destroyer 
of Jack. This offer stimulates Quashee and Sam, 
to undertake the achicvement ; Tuckey the cap- 
tain’s servant begs permission to accompany them, 
and before they depart they arg joined by Rosa in 
boy's cloathes. In the spot, which had proved so 
fatal to captain Orford, they are overtaken by a 
tempest, and Rosa takes shelter in the cave, while 
her companions continue the pursuit. Jack en- 
ters shortly afterwards, and forces her into the 
interior part of his retreat. He there compels 
her to perform the offices of a servant in provid- 
ing the evening meal, and afterwards to sing him 
to sleep. Her ears are now assailed by a groan 
from a dungeon in the cavern, and the repeti- 
tion of her own name. The door is opened, cap- 
tain Orford is discovered, and a most interesting 
scene succceds, in which, after baffling the numer- 
eus precautions adopted by Jack to secure his cap- 
tives, they effect their escape. The piece con- 
cludes with the union of Orford and Rosa, and the 
festivities of the negroes, on account of the death 
of the rufian, who had been so long the object of 
their terrors. 


The interest of the story is increased by the 
songs and musical accompaniments, which are 
truly beautiful, and often highly appropriate. The 
scenery is ina style of superior excellence, and it 
was uniformly well performed. We should, kow- 
ever, be guilty of injustice, did we neglect to no- 
tice the striking excellence of Mrs. Snowden, in 
Rosae Her action was at once graceful, interest- 
ing, and correct. Mr. Fullertotegave to Three- 
fingered Jack his appropriate force; and in his 
last conflict with his pursuers, was remarkable for 
the ferocious energy, with which he sustained it. 
Airs. Gldmixon sang as charmingly as usual, and 
Miss Arnold gave new proofs of increasing vocal 
excellence. 

As we did not scarcely for a moment listen to 
6 ‘Lie Lover’s Vows,” by one Kotzebue, we shall 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


not stop an instant to speak of this jacobin, but 
hurry away to the comedy called “ Lif, or a Trip 
to Margate.” This, though very well played, 
seems tobe no favourite ofthe town; and even the 
pleasant character of Sir Harry Torpid induced 
but few to exclaim 


“© Life let us cherish, 
Whiist yet the tuper glows.” 


In “ The Clandestine Marriage,” we were 
charmed with the excellent performance of Mrs. 
Whitlock, in Fanny, and Mr. Bernard, as the de- 
crepid and gallant nobleman. The mere appear- 
ance of the Swiss valet was, in Johnson’s phrase, a 
constant renovation of merriment ; and Mrs. Shaw, 
as Mrs. Heidleburg, deserved the most unqualificd 
praise. We never witnessed a more picturesque 
and faithful exhibition of character. 

The first part of IIcnry IV is one of the most 
amusing plays of Shakspeare. We always wel- 
come its annunciation with high pleasure, when 
we anticipate its correct performance. But, in 
the hands of the present theatrical corps, we con- 
fess our strongest, if not our only inducement to 
witness its representation, was Warren’s Falstaff, 
and this alone beguiles an evening’s hour. 

We fecl much gratified, when the managers 
hazard the loss of a few dollars, to indulge us with 
Shakspeare, and duly appreciate their motives. 
They have too much taste, and too high a regard 
for the goodly customs of our ancestors, to ap- 
plaud the blasphemous modern philosophy, and 
the flat, uninteresting dialogue of Kotzebue, and 
of Holcroft. But the vitiated state of the times 
has made the vile forgeries of these philosophers 
pass current as coin, and the managers must re- 
ceive it, or become bankrupt. Situated thus, 
they merit great applause, when they join the con- 
test against the corruptions of an enlightened age! 
But their support is feeble, and prudence bids 
them take care of themselves. 

Mr. Wignell played the king correctly. We 
praise his exertions, and respect his talents. He 
brings his whole stock into partnership, and what 
he can do, is cheerfully done. He seldom needs 
the prompter’s aid. 
Mr. Wood, it is our pleasure and our pride to 
praisee Educated on our boards, he is no exotic. 
We witness, with increasing satisfaction, the ex- 
pansion of his powers. We sce in him the legiti- 
mate successor of Moreton. He has toiled to ac- 
quire a slow, distinct, and clear pronunciation, and 
a graceful action, and his success is great. We 
would only remind him, that, in trying to speak 
slow, and articulate distinctly, he is oft inanimate. 
In the merry frolics of Hal, and in the military 
feats of the Prince of Wales, he discovered a 
‘pleasing contrast of powers. We can assure him 
that the studies of his closet shall be well rewarded, 
and when we reflect on his amiable deportment in 
the private circle, the reward shall be bestowed 
with increased pleasure. 

It is unnecessary to speak of Falstaff. Mr. War- 
ren seems to have understood the character of the 
fat knight “ dy instinct,” and to have studied his 
part “& without compulsion.” Always correct, he was 
great in this character. If not the most brilliant, 
he is the most useful pillar of the stage, and sup- 
ports his durthen well. 

Why was the character of Hotspur burlesqued 
by Mr. Fullerton? He is not the successful ad- 
venturer 


“ To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac’d moon,” 


nor will he obtain it on the boards of a theatre.... 
His voice is unmusically monotonous, and his 
action might be mended by an attention to Ham- 
let’s advice to the players. We speak not this in 
bitterness. If there were no other performer to 
supply his place, or if he wouid content himsclfin 
a lower character, be might pass the stage decors 
uncensured. But to see him in tue most promi- 


nent character, and that character Hotspur, is 
monstrous. low do these things happen? Did 
his own vanity, or the want of judgment of the 
managers deck him with the shie/d of the jery and 
impetuous Fiercy. We believe it will prove no 
Ajax shield. Did not the voice of displeasure and 
contempt on this evening, teach him that he was 
in a siiuation, to which he is not entitled by his ta- 
lents? Why does he represent characters, whieh 
the powers of Wignell, or Wood, or Cain, would 
render captivating ? ` face 
We have little to say of the “ Honest Thieves.” 
It contains some humour. It was represented a 
season or two since. Why then was it announced 
in the bills as the first time of its representation ? 


POLITICS. 


FROM THE NEW-YORK EVENING POST. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE PRESIDEN?’S 
MESSAGE, CONTINUED. 
No. VL 


IN answer to the observations in the last num- 
ber, it may perhaps be suid, that the message 


“meant nothing more than to condemn the recent 


multiplication of federal courts, and to bring them 
back to their original organization: considering it 
as adequate to all the purposes of the constitutions 
to all the ends of justice and policy. 

Towards forming a right judgment on this sub- 
ject, it may be uscful to those, who are not fami- 
liar with the subject, to state, briefly, what was 
the former, and what is the present establishment. 

The former consisted of one supreme court, 
with six judges, who, twice a year, made the tour 
of the United States, distributed into three circuits, 
for the trial of causcs arising in the respective dis- 
tricts of each circuit; and of fifteen district courts, 
each having a single judge. The present consists 
of one supreme court, with the like number of 
judges, to be reduced, on the first vacancy hap- 
pening, to five; of six circuit courts, having three 
distinct judges each, excepting one circuit, which 


has only a single circuit judge: and of twenty-two 


district courts, with a judge for each, as before z 
In both plans, the supreme court is to hold twa 
terms at the seat of government, and the circuit 
courts to be holden twice a year in each districte 
The material difference in the two plans, as it 
respects the organs, by which they are executed, 
is reducible to the creation of twenty-three addi- 
tional judges; sixteen for the six circuit courts; 
seven for the super-added district courts, and the 
addition of the necessary clerks, marshals, and 
subordinate officers of seven courts. This shews, 
at a single view, that the difference of expense, as 
applied to the United States, is of trifling consi- 
deration. . 
But here an inquiry naturally presents itself ; 
why was the latter plan substituted to the former, 
and more economical one? ‘The solution is easy 
and satisfactory. The first was inadequate to its 
object, and incapable of being carried into execu- 
tion...... Lhe extent of the United States is mani- 
festly too large for the due attendance of the six 
judges in the circuit courts. The immense jour- 
nies they were obliged to perform, kept them from 
their families for several successive months in 
every year; this rendered the office a grievous 
burden, and had a strong tendency to banish or ex- 
clude men of the best talents and characters, from 
these important stations. It is known to have 
been no light inducement with cne chief justice, 
whose health was delicate, to quit that office for 
another, attended with less bodily fatigue ; and i$ 
is well understood, that other important members 
of the supreme court were prepared to resign their 
situations. if there had not been some alterations 
of the kind which has taken place. It was also no 
uncommon circumstance, for temporary interrup- 


tions in the health of particular judges, of whom | 


only one was attached to a circuit, to occasion a 
failure in the sessions of the courts, to the no small 
disappointment, vexation, and loss of the suitor. 
At any rate, the necessity of visiting, within a 
given time, the numerous parts of an extensive 
circuit, unavoidably rendered the sessions of each 
court so short, that where suits were, in any de- 
gree multiplied or intricate, there was not time 
to get through the business with due deliberation. 
Besides all this, the incessant fatigues of the judges 
‘of the supreme court, and their long and frequent 
absences from home, prevented that continued at- 
tention to their studics, which even the most 
learned will confess to be neccssary for those, en- 
trusted in the last resort, with questions frequently 
novel, always of magnitude, affecting not only the 
property of individuals, but the rights of foreign 
Dations, and the constitution of the country. 

For these reasons, it became necessary either to 
renounce the circuit courts, or to constitute them 
differently: the latter was preferred. The United 
States were divided into six circuits, with a pro- 
per number of judges to preside over each. No 
man of discernment will pretend that the number 
of circuits is too great. Surely three states, form- 
ing an arca of territory equal to that possessed by 
some of the first powers of Europe, must afford a 
quantity of business, sufficient to employ three 
Judges on a circuit, twice a year, and certainly not 
less than this will suffice for the dispatch of busi- 
ness, whether the number of causes be small or 
great. The inconsiderable addition made to the 
number of district courts, will hardly excite critt- 
cism, and does not, therefore, claim a particular 
discussion, nor will their necessity be generally 
questioned. They are almost continually occu- 
pied with revenue, and admiralty causes; besides 
the great employment collaterally given to the 
judges, in the execution of the bankrupt act, which 
probably must increase, instead of being dimi- 
nished. a 

Perhaps it may be contended, that the circuit 
courts ought to be abolished altogether, and the 
business, for which they are designed, left to the 
state courts, with a right of appeal to the supreme 
court of the United States. Indeed, it is probable, 
that this was the true design of the intimation in 
the message. A disposition to magnify the import- 
ance of the particular states, in derogation from that 
of the United States, is a feature in that communica- 
tion, not to be mistaken. But to such a scheme 
there are insuperable objections. The right of ap- 

is by no means equal to the right of applying, 

in the first instance, to a tribunal agreeable to the 
suitor. The desideratum is to have impartial jus- 
tice, at a moderate expense, administered “ prompt- 
ly and without delay ;” not to be obliged to seek 
it through the long, and tedious, and expensive 
process of an appeal. It is true, that in causes 
of sufficient magnitude, an appeal ought be open ; 
which includes the possibility of going through 
that process: but when the courts of original Ju- 
risdiction are so constituted, as not only to deserve, 
but to inspire confidence, appeals, from the inevi- 
table inconvenience attached to them, are cxcep- 
tions to the general rule of redress; where the 
contrary is the situation, they become the general 
rule itself, Appeals then become multiplied toa 
pernicious extent; while the difficulties, to which 
they are hable, operate, in numerous instances, as 

a preventive of justice, because they fall with 

most weight on the least wealthy suitor. It is to 

be remembered, that the cases, in which the feder- 

al courts would be preferred, are these, where 

there would exist some distrust of the state courts; 


and this distrust would be a fruitful source of ap-. 


als. To say that there could be no good cause 
for this distrust, and that the danger of it is tmagi- 
nary, is to be wiser than experience, and wiseMsan 
the constitution. ‘Ihe first officer of the govern- 
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ment, when speaking in his cfficial capacity, has 
no right to attempt to be thus wise. His duty 
exacts of him that he should respectfully acquiesce 
in the spirit and ideas of that instrument, under 
which he is appointed. 

The detail would be invidious, perhaps injuri- 
ous; else it would be easy to shew, that however 
great the confidence, to which the tribunals in some 
of the states are entitled, there is just cause for 
suspicion as to those of others; and that in res- 
pect toa still greater number, it would be inexpe- 
dient to delegate to them the care of interests, 
which are specially and properly confided to the 
government of the United States. 

The plan of using the state courts, as substi- 
tutes for the circuit courts of the union, is objec- 
tionable in another view. The citizens of the 
United States have a right to expect from those, 
who administer our government, the efficacious en- 
joyment of those privileges, as suitors, for which 
the constitution has provided. To turn them round, 
therefore, from the enjoyment of those privileges, 
in originating their causes to the eventual and di- 
latory resource of an appeal, is, in a great degree, 
to defeat the object contemplated. ‘lhis is a con- 
sideration of much real weight, especially to the 
merchants tn our commercial states. 

In the investigation of our subject, it is not to be 
forgotten, that the right to employ the agency of 
the state courts, for executing the laws of the 
union, is liable to question, and has, in fact, been 
seriously questioned. This circumstance renders 
it the more indispensible, that the permanent or- 
ganization of the federal judiciary should be adapt- 
ed to the prompt and vigorous execution of those 
laws. 

The right of congress to discontinue judges, 
once appointed, by the abrogation of the courts, 
for which they were appointed, especially as it re- 
lates to their emoluments, offers matter for a very 
nice discussion, but which shall now be but super- 
ficially touched. 

On the one head, it is not easy to maintain that 
congress cannot abolish courts, which, having been 
once instituted, are found in practice to be incon- 
venient and unnecessary: On the other, if it may 
be done, so as to include the annihilation of exist- 
ing judges, it is evident that the measure may be 
used to defeat that clause of the constitution, which 
renders the duration and the emoluments of the 
judicial office co-extensive with the good behaviour 
of the officer; an object essential to the indepen- 
dence of judges, the security of the citizen, and the 
preservation of the government. 

As a medium, which may reconcile opposite 
ideas, and obviate opposite inconveniences, it 
would, perhaps, be the best and safest practical 
construction to say, that though congress may abo- 
lish the courts, yet shall the actual judges retain 
their character and their emoluments, with the 
authorities of office, so far as they can be exercised 
elsewhere than in the courts. For this construc- 
tion, a precedent cxists in the last arrangement of 
the judiciary. Though the number of the judges 
of the supreme court is reduced from six to five, 
yet the actual reduction is wisely deferred to the 
happening cf avacancy. The expense of continuing 
the salaries of the existing incumbents, cannot, 
prudently, be put in competition with the advan- 
tage of guarding from invasion, ohe of the most 
precious provisions of the constitution. Nor ought 
it to be without its weight, that this modification 
wili best comport with good faith, on the part of 
government, towards those who had been invited 
to accept offices, not to be held by an uncertain te- 
nure, but during good behaviour, 

Weighing maturely all the very important and 
very delicate considerations, which appertain to 
the subject, would a wise or prudent statesman 
hazard the cansequences of immediately unmaking 
at one session, courts and judges, which had only 
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been called into being at the one preceding? De- 
lectable indeed must be the work of disorpanizi- 
tion to a mind, which can thus rashly advance in 
its prosecution! Infatuated must that people be, 
who do not open their eyes to projects so intem- 
perate....so mischievous ! Who does not sce what 
is the ultimate object? ‘ Delenda est Carthzgo”... 
ill-fated constitution, which Americans had fondly 
hoped would continue for ages, the guardian of 
public liberty, the source of national prosperity ! 
LUCIUS.CRASSUS. 


cpr 
A FRIEND TO THE CONSTITUTION. 
No. IV. 


IN my last number was exhibited an opinion of 
the court of appcals of Virginia, pronouncing any 
law which should in any manner deprive of his 
office a judge commissioned during good behavi- 
our, to be unconstitutional. 

On a subsequent occasion, a contest not very 
different in principle arose in the same state be- 
tween the legislative and judicial departments, in 
which the point in controversy was again yielded 
by the legislature. 

In 1792 it was enacted that the judges of the 
district courts, who are also judges of the gene- 
ralcourt, should so far exercise chancery jurisdic- 
tions as to grant injunctions to their own judg- 
ments, and decree finally, in cases of an equitable 
nature, which originated by way of injunction. 

It will be recollected that by the constitution of 
Virginia, the two houses of assembly, © by joint 
ballot appoint judges of the supreme court of ap- 
peals and general court, judges in chancery,” &c. 

Under the act just stated, an application was 
made to the districtcourt at Dumfries for an injunc- 
tion, which was referred to the general court, and 
on solemn consideration, was unanimously reject- 
ed on the principle that the law was unconstiluti- 
onal. In giving their opinions some of the jud- 
ges stated reasons entirely applicable to the sub- 
ject we are now considering. 

Judge Roane observed—“ Though a judge is. 
interested privately in preserving his indepen. 
dence, yet it is the right of the people which 
should govern him; who in their sovereign chas, 
racter have provided that the Judges should be in. 
dependent: so that in fact, it is a controversy 
between the legislature and the people, though 
perhaps the judges may be privately interested.” 

« If there can be judges in chancery who have 
no commission during good behaviour, their ten- 
ure in office is absolutely at the will of the legislas 
ture, and they consequently are not independent, 
The people of Virginia intended that the judiciary: 
should be independent of the ather departments ;. 
they are to judge where the legislature isa party, 
and therefore should be independent of it : others 
wise they might judge corruptly in order to please 
the legislature, and be consequently continued in 
office. It is an acknowledged principle in all 
countries that no man shall be judge in his own 
cause ; but it is nearly the same thing where the 
tribunal of justice is under the influence ofa party. 
If the legislature can transfer from constitutional 
to legislative courts all judicial powers, these de- 
pendent tribunals, being the creatures of the legis- 
lature itself, wil] nct dare to oppose an unconstis 
tutional law.” Fudge ‘Lyler. 

“The constitution says that judgesin chancery 
shall be appointed by joint ballot of both houses of 
assembly and commissioned by the governor du- 
ring good behaviour ;—and for the most valuable 
purposes—to secure the independence of the judicis 
ary. Contrary to this express direction, which ad~. 
mits of nodoubt, implication or nice construction, 
that bane to political freedom, the legislature has 
made the appointment by an act mandatory to the 
judges, leaving them not at liberty to accept orres 
fuse the office conferred, which is a right every 


citizen enjoys in every other case—a right too sa- 
cred to be yielded to any power on earth ; but 
were I willing to do it as relates to myself, as a 
judge I ought not, because it would frustrate that 
fii¢tortant object before mentioned, intended by the 
constitution to be kept sacred for the wisest and 
best of purposes ; to wit, that justice and the law 
be done to all manner of persons without fear or 
reward. For how would the right of individuals 
stand when brought in contest with the public, or 
even an influcntial character, ifthe judges may be 
removed from oflice by the same power who ap- 
pcinted them, to wit, by a statute appointment as 
in this case, and by a statute disappointment as 
was the case in the court of appeals.—Might not 
danger be apprehended from this source when 
future times shall be more corrupt!” “ Let me 
now compare the law with the constitution in ano- 
ther point ; that of the want of a commission du- 
ring good behaviour, and the reasons will fully or 
forcibly apply---When I receive the commission, 
I see the ground on which I stand---I see that my 
own integrity is that ground, and no opinions but 
sitch as are derived from base motives can be suf- 
ficient to remove me from office---in which case 
whensoever an appeal is made tome by an injured 
citizen, I will do him justice as far as my mental 
powers will enable me to discover it, without any 
apprchensions ofan unjust attack.” 

Judge Tucker, in a very elaborate opinion, 
which will do credit to his talents so long as it shall 
be read, thus expresses himself. 

“Lhe independence of the judiciary results 
from the tenure of their office which the constitu- 
tion declares shall be during good behaviour. The 
oflices which they are to fill must therefore be 
permanent as the constitution itself, and not liable 
to be discontinued or annihilated by any other 
branch of the government. Hence the constitu- 
tion has provided that the judiciary departments 
should be arranged in such a manner as not to be 
subject to legislative controul. The court of ap- 
peals, court of chancery, and general court, are 
tribunals expressly required by it; and in these 
courts the judiciary power is either immediately 
or ultimately vested. 

« These courts can neither be annihilated nor 
discontinued by any legislative act, nor can the 
judges of them be removed from their office for 
any cause except a breach of their good behavi- 
our. 

« But if the legislature might at any time dis- 
continue or annihilate either of these courts, it is 
plain that their tenure of office might be changed, 
since a judge, without any breach of good beha- 
viour, might in effect be removed from office by 
annihilating or discontinuing the office itself.” 

I must again remind those who may not have 
atiended to the constitution of Virginia, that not 
only the judges of particular courts are recognized 
by that instrument, which does not proceed to de- 
elare that the judges of such other courts as might 
be created by the legislature, shall also hold their 
offices during good behaviour. The constitution 
also prescribes the manner in which these courts 

«which it recognizes shall be filled, and of conse- 
quence no person is a constitutional judge in Vir- 
ginia, but one appointed in the manner pres ribed 
by the constitution, and to a court named by that 
instrument. 

Tf,’ says judge Roane (now a distinguished 
member ofthe supreme court of appeals) “ there 
can be judges in chancery who have no commission 
during good behaviour, their tenure of office is ab- 
solutely at the will of the legislature and they con- 
sequently are not independent.” It is then a com- 
mission during good behaviour (issued according 
to the constitution) which renders the judges in- 
dependent of the legislature, and consequently 
where an ofice is heid by this firm tenure, the 
holder cannot be deprived of it by a legislative act. 
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It is also tobe noticed that the possibility of being 
deprived of oflice at the will of the legislature, is, 
in the opinion of this able gentleman, totally in- 
compatible with judicial independence. 

Judge Tyler considers the independence of the 
judiciary as constitutionally secured by their com- 
missions during good behaviour, and that valuable 
object he asseris that he “ought not to yield to 
any power on exarih.” This independence he 
deems essential to the rights of individuals and to 
an upright administration of justice.--With a 
commission during good behaviour the ground on 
which he stands is, he says, “his own integrity, 
and no opinions but such as are derived from base 
motives can be sufficient to remove him from of- 
fice.” 

Judge Tucker states, that “ the independence of 
the judiciary results from the tenure of their office 
which the constitution declares shall be during good 
behavior.” —This tenure then places the judge be- 
beyond the reach of the legislature. The subse- 
quent reasoning of the gentleman applies with 
great forcee He marks the real distinction between 
courts, the judges of which are by the constitution 
to hold their offices during good behaviour, and 
such as are not noticed by the act of government 
itself. The former are completely independent... 
The latter are within the power of the legislature. 
In Virginia, the judges of the court of appeals, 
general court, and court of chancery, are alone 
protected by the constitution: In the government 
of the United States, the judges of all the inferior 
courts are recognized by the constitution, and de- 
clared to hold their office during good behaviour. 
Of consequence that reasoning which in Virginia 
applies to the judges of appeal, of chancery and of 
the general court, applies in the federal govern- 
ment to the judges of such inferior courts “ as 
Congress may from time to time ordain and esta- 
blish.” 

The opinions heretofore quoted are in terms 
declaratory of the principle that judges ought to 
be independent of the legislature, and that the 
constitution, by ordaining the tenure of their office 
to be during good behaviour, has made them real- 
ly soe I will subjoin one other opinion, which, 
though not so positively expressed, is yet sufficient- 
ly explicit to be secured from being misunderstood. 
This opinion is the more valuable, as it is that of 
a gentleman, from whose judgment the enemies 
of the independence of the federal judiciary are 
not in the habit of appealing, and who is appointed 
to preside over the people of the United States, 
and to protect their constitution. 

In his Notes on Virginia (page 195), after stat- 
ing the actual despotism of the Icgislature, in con- 
sequence of its assumption of executive and 
judicial powers, Mr. Jefferson says, “& For this 
reason, that convention which passed the ordinance 
of government laid its foundation on this basis, that 
the legislative, executive and judicial departments 
should be separate and distinct, so that no person 
should exercise the power of more than one of 
them at the same time. But no barrier was pro- 
vided between these several powers. The judiciary 
and executive members are left dependent on the 
legislative for their subsistence in office, and some 
of them for their continuance in it." 

From the expression here used it is clear that 
Mr. Jefferson did not consider all the executive 
and judicial members as dependent on the legisla- 
ture for their continuance in office. For subsistence 
he states all to be dependent....for continuance on- 
ly some of them, Then for continuance in office 
some are independent of the legislature. These are 
not the members of the executive, because the go- 
vernor is elected annually by the legislature, and 
the members of the executive council depend for 
their continuance in office, on the will of the same 
body, expressed triennially. The judges then are 


the persons here alluded to, as being, for continu- | 
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ance in office, independent of the legislature. They 
are only rendered so by the declaration of the con- 
stitution, that they shall hold their offices during 
good behaviour. It is then the avowed opinion of 
Mr. Jefferson that a judge, the tenure of whose 
office is by the constitution ordained to be during 
good behavicur, cannot be deprived of that office by 
the legislature. 

Such is the course of thought which until the pre- 
sent awful crisis, has uniformly prevailed in Vir- 
giniae Her judges, her legislature, her writers on 
government, her practical men and her theorists, 
have concurred by their declarations and their ac- 
tions, to maintain the same pcsition...... What can 
have produced in them a revolution so sudden, it is 
not for me to conjecture. Jtis impossible that this 
revolution can be perceived without serious alarm 
by any person, who is a friend to the constitutione 


NO. V. 


THE constitution of our country has now been 
inspected, and its mandate on the subject of an in- 
dependent judiciary has been found too clear to be 
misunderstood., “ The judges both of the supreme 
and inferior courts,” say the people of America 
* shall, hold their offices during good behaviour, 
and shall, at stated times, receive for their services, 

a compensation which shall not be diminished du- 
ring their continuance in office.” 

To a man who reveres, as does the writer of 
these numbers, the sacred instrument which binds 
together the different members of our extensive 
and growing empire, no other motive than respect 
for that instrument would be necessary to secure 
an exact observance of its rules. He would perceive 
the impracticability of preserving a constitution, 
the essential principles of which had been openly 
and intentionally violated.....of longer upholding 
a fabric, one main pillar of which had been pros- 
trated and trampled under foot....and he would 
tremble at the consequences of such a procedure. 

In thus violently tearing off the veil with which 
public opinion had covered our frame of govern- 
ment; in exposing to every eye its susceptibility 
of wounds, and demonstrating the impunity with 
which these wounds might be inflicted; he weuld 
perceive an act which must, at one rude blow in- 
fallibly demolish all those safe-guards of holy rever- 
ence and respect, with which this law, heretofore 
deemed fundamental, had been carefully surroun- 
ded, and which have hitherto protected it from the 
impious assaults of those who can never cease to 
wish its destruction. 

In this act, which must at the same time divest 
the constitution of its sanctity, and deprive it of thos 
qualities which endeared it to its friends, he woul 
perceive the certain cause of its dissolution, and of 
those accumulated miseries which will follow that 
dreadful event. 

To the friends of written constitutions, defining 
and limiting the powers of the different departments 
of government, it must be cause of deep and serious 
regret to discover that the most important princi- 
ples, expressed with the utmost precision, are in- 
capable of resisting the first shock of party, and 
must yield te the first popular current that sets 
against them. 

If all were alike the sincere friends of our con- 
stitution, if all equally respected mere parchment 
divisions of power, the views of the writer would 
have been completely effected by calling the pub- 
lic attention to the sacred text, the authority of 
which would then have been itself sufficient to se. 
cure its owninviolability. Buta party respectable 
for its numbers, and rendered formidable by its 
energy, the force of which cannot by supposed to 
have diminished, was from various causes, originally 
hostile to the adoption of the federal government, 
and no emolients have been capable of assuagring- 
the irritation at first excited. With the demon. 
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stration threfore that the measure against which 
the rcasoning of this paper has been directed, is in 
palpable opposition to the constitution, it may not 
be entirely unnecessary to mingle some miscella- 
neous reflections, which will close the observations, 
designed to be mace on this subject. 

To the judicial department in every society is 

committed the important power of deciding be- 
tween the government and individuals, and between 
diferent individuals having claims on each other. 
The dearest interests of man.eelife, liberty, reputa- 
tion and property often depend on the integrity 
and talents of the jucge. All impertant as is this 
department to the happiness and atety of indivi- 
duals, it is from its structure much exposed to inva- 
sion from the other departments, and but little 
capable of defending itself from the attacks which 
insatiate ambition, wearing the public good as a 
mask, will make upon it. It wields not the sword, 
nor does it hold the purse. It stands aloof froin 
both. What is still more decisive, its purity, its 
decorum of station requires a total abstinence from 
the use of those means by which popular favour is 
to be obtained. In a government, constituted like 
that of the United States, popularity is real power, 
and those who hold it will always be found too 
mighty for such as they may choose to attack. It 
will be forever arranged on the side of those whom 
the people elect, and their very election evinces 
that they possess it. Whenever then the represen- 
tatives of the people enter into a contest with the 
judges, power is all on one side, and the issue will 
seldom be favourable to the weaker party. The ju- 
diciary can only expect support from the consider- 
ate and patriotic, who see, while yet at a distance, 
the evils to result necessarily from measures to 
which numbers may be impelled by their present 
passions. 

The judiciary then, not only possesses not that 
force which will enable it to encroach on others, to 
aggrandize itself, or to enlarge its own sphere, but 
is not even able to protect itself in the possession 
of those rights which are conferred upon it for the 
benefit of the people. Incapable of acting offensive- 
ly its real and only character is that of a shield 
for the protection of innocence....a tribunal for 
the faithful execution and exposition of the law. 
This character it wil] retain unless it be made sub- 
servient to the views of one of the other depart- 
ments of government. Thus debased, it becomes 
in the hands of the executive or legislature, one of 
the most terrible instruments of oppression with 
which man has been ever scourged. “ Were the 
power of judging,” says the justly celebrated Mon- 
tesquieu, “ joined with the legislative, the life and 

liberty of the subject would be exposed to arbitrary 
controul, for the judge would then be the legislator. 
Were it joined to the executive power, the judge 
might behave with all the violence of an oppressor. ” 

Impressed with the force of these eternal truths, 

the wise and good of America, the enlightened 
friends of civil liberty and of human happiness, 
have sought to separate the judiciary from, and to 
render it independent of, the executive and legisla- 
tive powers. They have used all the means they 
possessed to render this independence secure and 
permanent, for they have laid its foundation in the 
constitution of their country. Before we tear up 
this foundation, and trample into ruins the fair edi- 
fice erected on it, let us pause for a moment, and 
examine the motives which led to its formation. 

In all governments created by consent; the es- 

sential objects to be obtained are, security from 
external force and protection from internal violence. 
In arming government with powers adequate to 
these objects, the possibility of their being turned 
upon individuals ought never to be forgotten. It 
is the province of wisdom so to modify them, as 
not to impair their energics, when directed to the 
purposes for which they were given, and yet to 
render them unpotent, if employed in the hateful 
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task of individual oppression. The best security, 
yet discovered, js found in the principle that no 
man shall be condemned, no pains or penalties 
incurred, but in conformity with laws previously 
enacted and rendered public. 

But the acknowledgment of this principle would 
be of no avail without its practical use. To obtain 
this, the laws must be applied with integrity and 
discernment to the cases which occur. Ifthe same 
passions which direct the prosecution dictate its de- 
cision, innocence will cease to afford protection, 
and condemnation will certainly follow arraign- 
ment. Itis therefore indispensable to individual safe- 
ty, that the tribunal which decides should, as far as 
possible, be a stranger to the passions and feelings 
which accuse: that it should be actuated by neither 
hope nor fear: that it should feel no interest in the 
event: and should be under the influence of no 
motive which might seduce it from the correct line 
of duty and of law. 

It is not in prosecutions instituted by the ge- 
vernment only, that such a tribunal is necessary. 
In civil actions, between man and man, it is no 
less essential Justice may sometimes be unpo- 
pular, and the powerful may sometimes be wrong. 
What shall then protect the weak? What shall 
shicld persecuted virtue? What but purity in the 
judgment seat, and exemption from those preju- 
dices and dispositions, which, for a time, obscure 
right and tempt to error? 

The principle, which could alone preserve this 
purity, was believed to have been discovered. It 
was, te remove all those irresistible temptations 
to a deviation from rectitude, which interest will 
create, by rendering the judges truly independent 
eeeby making the tenure of their office during good 
behaviour. It was supposed that men, who pos- 
sessed and valued character, who were selected for 
the performance of most important duties by per- 
sons in high and responsible situations.....by per- 
sons, who were elected into those situations for 
their real or supposed merit, would at least endea- 
vour to do right, when the causes were not power- 
ful indeed, which should mislead them into wrong. 

It was supposed that men thus independent 
would, in a sense of duty, find motives sufhciently 
strong to support them in an upright administra- 
tion of justice, against the influence of those who 
govern, or the still more powerful influence of po- 
pular favour. If this expectation should some- 
times be disappointed, it must yet be acknowledged 
that the principle affords the fairest prospect tu be 
furnished by human means, of obtaining a good, 
so all important tothe felicity of man. 

It is believed that inno form of government is 
an independent judiciary more essential than in 
the republican. To enumcrate all the advantages 
to be derived from it, and all the mischiefs which 
must grow out of a contrary system, would very 
much exceed the limits unavoidably prescribed 
for this paper. It willbe sufficient to state some 
of them, which are most obvious. 

In popular governments men probably feel more 
than in others, a high sense of their own rights. 
This proud sentiment, wounded by a conviction of 
injury from those, who ought, with pure hands, to 
administer only justice and law, must produce a 
detestation of the existing state of things, which, 
when extensive, leads to the most serious conse- 
quences. 

In popular governments, I will not say there is 
more of party spirit than in others, but I will say, 
that in them parties are more completely arranged, 
and more decidedly marked. In them too, the 
ascendancy of a particular party is of shorter dura- 
tion, than in those where power is more pcrma- 
nent. The effect of these causes on a judiciary 
subject to that spirit, cannot be concealed. It 
becomes a weapon, with which they alternately 
pursue each other; and instead of being the shicld, 
is converted into the scourge of innocence. 
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' Nor is a dependence of the judges on the legise 
lature in republican governments, less fatal to the 
rights of individuals, than a dependence on the exee 
cutive in those which are monarchical. Jct the 
dependence exist, and its consequence will be an 
improper and injurious subserviency to the will of 
the superior. Legislative is as heavy as executive 
oppression, and is the more to be dreaded as it can- 
not be checked by public opinion, for public opin- 
ion is gcncrally with ite When public opinion 
changes, the governing party changes also, and 
the persecuted become the persecutors. ‘The in- 
strument of persecution, an enslaved judiciary, is 
ready for any hand bold and strong enough to scize 
ite $ It will be no alleviation that these powers,” 
(says Mr. Jefferson, speaking of the legislature of 
Virginia in his Notes page 195) “ will be exercised 
by a plurality of hands and not by a single one. 
One hundred and seventy-three despots would 
surely be as oppressive as one,” * As little will 
it avail us that they are choscn by ourselves, An 
elective despotism was not the government we 
fought for.” 

The government of a party continuing for a 
great length of time the majority, and consequent- 
ly in power, may gradually softcn and assume 
the appearance of the nation. But where the di- 
vision is nearly equal, the struggle incessant, and 
success alternate, all the angry passions of the 
human mind are in perpetual exercise. The 
new majority brings with it into power a keen 
recollection of injuries, supposed, if not real, and 
is entirely disposed to retort them. Vile calurm 
ny, exclusion from social rights, proscriptions and 
banishments have in democracies, where the rul- 
ing party acts without the check of an indepen- 
dent judiciary, been the bitter fruits of this tem- 
per. The best safeguard against evils so serious, 
and it is to be feared, so certain, is a tribunal be- 
yond the reach of these passions, without the 
judgment of which punishment cannot be inflict» 
cd. How is this tribunal to be obtained, but by 
rendering independent those who compose it? Is- 
it to be expected that if in this war of angry pas- 
sions, an irritated majority in congress should 
pursue with unjust vengeance an obnoxious indi- 
vidual, judges dependent on that majority for their 
continuance in office, will constitute a barricr 
which shall check its resentments? If in any 
instance the virtue of the judge should induce 
him to prefer his duty to his interest, his excr- 
tions would be of no avail. He would immediate- 
ly become the victim of his integrity : by repeal- 
ing a law or by some other means he would be 
removed from office, and a successor appointed, 
inflamed with all the passions which burn in the 
bosoms of the majority. 

In private actions too the same prejudices 
would prevail. An influential member of the 
majority in congress could not be ia the wrong, 
should his cause he referred to a man whose po- 
litical existence may depend on the breath of that 
member. 

It might ke some consolation if the mischicf 
stopped here: but it could not. Those popular 
individuals whose interests decided elections, would 
participate in the influence of the member they 
had contiibuted to place in his seat. It would be 
necessary for the judge to bear in mind that 
they too could decide his fate, and that a de- 
termination against them might be cause of a re- 
moval. 

In controversies between an individual of the 
majority and minority, the case of the impotent 
and unpopular suiter would be hopeless. His 
demonstration of his right would avail him no- 
thing, before a judge whose continuance in of- 
fice might depend on pronouncing a decision 
against him. 

This is no imaginary statement of an impos- 
sible case. It is the regular and constant result 
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of a dependent judiciary. The power on which 
it depends, will controul and govern its decision, 
whether this controuling power be in the hands of 
one or one hundred, its pernicious effects will be 
the same; for those who feel the power will “ for- 
get right.” The experience of all ages has estab- 
lished this great and important truth. 

Will you then, my fellow-citizens, for the pal- 
try gratification of wreaking vengeance on a party 
so grossly calumniated and which no longer go- 
verns, destroy the constitution of your country, 
and deprive yourselves of the security resulting 
from independent judges? Will you establish a 
principle which must place in the hands of the 
predominant party for the time being, the persons 
and the property of those who are divided from 
them by shades of opinion: which will subject the 
weak to the powerful, and convert the seat of jus- 
tice into a tribunal where influence, not law, must 
rule? Will you render a judiciary, which being 
constitutionally independent is now a safe and 
steady check to the encroachments of power and 
the persecutions of party, a mere instrument of 
vengeance in the hands of the tyrants of the day ? 
— Will you make the judges what a late ministeri- 
al writer, whose calumnies have attracted some 
attention, has very untruly stated them to be al- 
ready, a body of men “ under the dominance of po- 
litical and personal prejudice, habitually employed 
in preparing or executing partial vengeance ?” 

Patriotism, public virtue, a regard for your own 
safety and happiness, a just national pride and 
respect for that constitution on which your na- 
tional character depends, and which many of you 
have solemnly sworn to support—all forbid it. 


EPITOME OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


=——t—-Debate in the imperial parliament, on the 
preliminaries of peace, has been fervid, eloquent, 
and argumentative. Lord Hawkesbury and Mr. 
Pitt have defended the measure, with great ability; 
and, from the resources of their mighty minds, 
and from the plausibility of specious rhetoric, have 
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Jn the upper house, lord Grenville numbers with 
the opposition ; and, in the lower, the “ voice still for 
war,” is vehemently raised by the undaunted spirit of 
Mr. Winpuam. His nervous speech we have pub- 
Gshed at large, in this day’s paper. We wished 
to give, likewise, the speeches of lord Hawkesbury 
and Mr. Pitt entire, but our limits would not per- 
mit. We cannot resist, however, the temptation 
of quoting the following observations by Mr. Pitt. 
sę...“ It would be affectation and hypocrisy in him 
to say, he had or could change his opinion ef the 
character of the person presiding in France, until 
he saw a train of conduct, which would justify that 
change. He would not now occupy the attention 
of the house, by entering into a discussion of the 
origin of the war; the unjust aggression which was 
made upon us, was established by recent evidence, 
but it was unnecessary to enter into it now, be- 
cause, upon that subject, the opinion of the house 
and of the country was fixed. e great object 
of the war, on our part, was defence for ourselves, 
and for the rest of the world, in a war, waged 
against most of the nations of Europe, but against 
us with particular malignity. Security was our 
great object: there were different means of ac- 
complishing it, with better or worse prospects of 
success, and, according to the different variations 
of policy, occasioned by a change of circumstances, 
we still pursued our great object, security. In 
order to obtain it, we certainly did look for the 
subversion of the government, which was founded 
upon revolutionary principles. We never, at one 
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t“ Made the worse appear the better reason.” 


period, sajd, that, as a sine gug non, we insisted | 
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upon the restoration of the old government of I'rance 
swe only said, there was no government with 
which we could treat; this was our language up to 
1796; but, in no one instance, did we insist upon re- 
storing the monarchy, though, he did not hesitate to 
acknowledge, that it would have been more consist- 
ent with the wishes of ministers, and with the inter- 
est and security of this country. He was equally 
ready to confess, that he had given up his hopes, 
with the greatest reluctance, and he should, to his 
dying day, lament that there were not, on the part 
of the other powers of Europe, efforts cor. 
responding to ourown, for the accompirshmient of 
that great work. There were periods, during the 
continuance of the war, in which they had hopes of 
being able to put togetherthe scattered fragments 
of that great and venerable edifice; to have restored 
the exiled nobility of France ; to have restored a go- 
vernment, certainly not free from defects, but built 
upon sober and regular foundations, instead of that 
mad system of innovation, which threatened and 
nearly accomplished, the destruction of Europe.” 


Mr. WINDHAM'S SPEECH. 


Mr. Winpwn, after some preliminary obser- 
vations, said, that those who opposed the peace 
had been represented as frantic people who con- 
tended that the restoration of the French Monar- 
chy should be the sine gua non of peace. This 
charge, however, could by no means apply to him ; 
because he had never entertained such an idea. 
Gentlemen therefore, who advanced the charge, 
had gone farther than they were warranted to go. 
As to the right of interference in the affairs of 
France, we had surely aright to interfere for the 
purpose of preventing that enormous aggrandize- 
ment, which was big with danger to ourselves. 
This had ever been considered, by our wisest 
statesmen, as an object of the first importance to 
this country. Whenever a peace had been con- 
cluded between two contending parties, it follow- 
ed, of course, that one party had the superiority 
over the other, which it was fair and proper to ex- 
ert for the purpose of ensuring advantageous 
terms, such terms at least, as should place the 
country which accepted them in a state of secu- 
rity. And he hoped that the spirit of the English 
would ever lead them to resist with energy and de- 
cision, terms ofa different nature, fraught with 
dishonour, and big with humiliation....But while he 
disclaimed the wild notions which had been falsely 
imputed to him, he hoped he should never be found 
amongst those faithless watchmen of the state, 
who should seek to lull the people into a false se- 
curity, and a treacherous repose; but ever act 
with such as should endeavour to rouse them to a 
just sense of existing danger, of a danger which 
threatened them with ruin, with annihilation. It 
had been the practice of some of the public papers 
to accuse those who condemned thie peace, of be- 
ing hostile to his Majesty and his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He, however, had no hostility to his 
Majesty, nor yet to the ministers ; but no dread 
of misrepresentation should ever deter him from 
giving his sentiments, freely and fully, respecting 
a measure which appeared to him calculated to in- 
crease our danger instead of diminishing ite He 
felt it his duty to oppose it ; and he would contend, 
that both in the present Treaty, and in the Con- 
vention with the Northern powers, ministers had 
assumed an humble tone which would lead to con- 
sequences dangerous to the existence of the coun- 
try. The gentlemen who had that night sup- 
ported the peace, had purposely dissembled the 
real object ofthe war.. He had ever considered it 
asa war for indemnity and security. The enemy 
had threatened the existence of our liberties and 
our constitution... To preserve these then, to pre- 
vent the diffusion of principles subversive of all 
the bonds of civil society, to obtain indemnity for 
the expences which we had been compelled to in- 
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cut, and security for the future, was the real and 
avowed object of the war. Ministers had thrown 
our successes aside ; they seemed to have forgot- 
ten our victories, and to have lost sight of our con- 
quests. But the recollection of those victories 
and those conquests would remain to heighten and 
to aggravate the reflections which must arise from 
the contemplation of our sacrifices. To have been 
victorious, and yet to have treated as a vanquished 
nation, was a galling and mortifying refiection to 
a British mind. It implied indeed, a contradiction 
ofterms, a confusion of ideas, which no acuteness 
could reconcile, no strength of understanding dis- 
pel. The noble Lord (Hawkesbury) had begun 
by stating, that the present period was very differ- 
ent from that at which the former negociation took 
place; that we had originally opposed the principles 
of France, but latterly we had opposed her power. 
But in his opinion both led to the same end ; and 
ifthe power of France threatened the existence of 
this country, it was as much our interest and our 
duty to oppose that power, as it was to oppose her 
principles, when exerted for the same purpose. 
Mr. Windham then entered into a comparison of 
the terms of the present Treaty with the terms 
which were offered to us at Lisle; and clearly 
shewed that the latter were far preferable to the 
former....It had been said, that the general lans 
guage of the country in respect to the peace was, 
that it was such a peace as every man was glad of, 
but as no man was proud of. But he hoped and 
suspected, that this was an epigrammatic expres- 
sion, and not a true picture. For, if Englishmen 
could rejoice at a bad peace, at a peace of which they could 
not be proud, the national character was totally lost. 
Though the supporters of the peace had pru- 
dently forborne to insist on its glory they still per- 
severed in representing it as honcuradle. But in 
what light was it honourable? The noble Jord had 
contended, and truly contended, that time and cir- 
cumstances were necessary considerations, in the 
conclusion of a treaty; but he was at a loss to 
perceive the wisdom of that policy, which would 
reject better terms in a moment of dismay, and 
accede to worse, in the hour of victory and con- 
fidence ; there might be a shew of magnanimity 
in such conduct, but was it wise, was it politic, 
was it compatible with the real interests of the 
country? Let us see in what respect it is honour- 
able, as it relates to eur allies? How far their 
interests have been consulted? Ministers have 
assumed great credit to themselves for their con- 
duct towards our allies. What has been done for 
them? Turkey was the only power which could 
be truly said to be in alliance with us. It was 
said that the integrity of the Sublime Porte had 
been secured. But is that her opinion? Does 
she feel secure? A week after this stipulation 
for her security—a week after this extraordinary 
instance of our magnammity had been displayed, 
Turkey preferred the guarantee of her enemy to 
that of her ally, and chose to negociate for her= 
self. As we had compelled the French to evacu- 
ate Egypt, both the security of Turkey and our 
own required that we’should have retained in our 
possession some strong fortress, garrisoned bp. 
British troops. Without this precaution, what 
was there to prevent the French from returning 
to Egypt? At the very moment when we m 
nanimously stipulated for the evacuation of that. 
country, there was not a French soldier remajg- 
ing in it, (thanks to General Hutchinson, whose 
military skill, whose firm perseverance, and whose 
manly courage could only be exceeded by his mow 
desty), who was nota prisoner to the English. 
As to the integrity of Naples, that was as inses 
cure as ‘Turkey; for though the French troops 
had evacuated a part of the Neapolitan territory, 
what was to prevent them from returning, espe- 
cially, as they retained possession of the Cisal 
pine Republic ? “T wish tg know what is tọ pre- 


vent the French, who evacuated Naples to-day, 

(Tucsday) from re-entering it on Thursday, the 

distance from the Cisalpine Republic not being 

more than sixty miles?” Such is the situation, 
such the security, such the integrity of Naples. 

- In casting our eyes over the map of Europe we 

look in vain for the kingdom of Sardinia.... The 

territories of his Sardinian majesty live only in our 
memory. In the Mediterranean, he had only the 
little island of Sardinia left, forthe security of which 
he was solely indebted to the protection of our 
fleet; a protection, which he would Jose the niv- 
ment the definitive treaty should be signed. The 
next ofour allies, the integrity of whose dominions 
exbibits an illustrious proof of our magnanimity, 
is Portugal. On this subject, he had endeavoured 
to obtain information; but he had not been suf- 
ficiently successful to speak with decision on it. 
He adverted to the treaty of Badajos, and to the 
cession of a portion of the Portuguese territory in 
the Brazils ; and he asked whether it was to be un- 
derstood that our treaty with France sanctioned 
that cession? Fortugal, like Naples, had been se- 
cured by us, in the integrity of her possessions ; 
and our magnanimity on this occasion had been 
loudly vaunted by the noble lord, because those 
two powers had formed separate treaties with the 
enemy. But were not thosc treaties the effect of 
compulsion on the one hand, and the results of con- 
quest on the other? Should we have been justificd 
in declaring war against Portugal and Naples for 
yielding, against their will, to dire necessity? If 
no blame, then, attached to Portugal, if she ought 
really to be considered as our ally, as no human 
being could suspect her of possessing the ability 
to resist her encmy, there could not be the small- 
est reason for any diminution of our attachment 
to her. How have we provided for her security ? 
The preliminary articles will tell us how. Mr. 
Windham then took a large bundle of papers out 
of his pucket, but begged the house not to be 
alarmed, as he only meant to read about half a 
dozen lines. He then read the following articles 
of the preliminary treaty. 

V. Egyptshall be restored to the Sublime Porte, 
whose dominions and possessions shall be sccured 
in their integrity; such as they were before the war. 

VI. The territories and possessions ef her most 
faithful majesty shall also be maintained in their 
integrity. 

France, as far as any treaty can bind her, has 
concluded a peace with Portugal; but on what 
terms? She has taken from her Olivenza and the 

adjoining territory, which Spain had long coveted, 
and for which nothing more was required than to 
express a wish, in order to obtain it from France. 
France, atthe same time, took for herselfa portion 
ef the Brazils, which gave her the command of the 
river Amazons, and the whole of the adjacent coast. 
Bir. NVindham quoted Monsieur de la Condamine 
in order to shew the advantage which France would 
derive from the possession of this tract of country 
in addition towhat she already enjoyed in the prox- 
rmity of Dutch Guiana. Is this the mode of gua- 
ranteeing the possessions, of securing the integrity 
of a faithful ally? If integrity and dismemberment 
be synonimous terms, then, indeed, the assertion 
may betrue. In allusion to the term honourable 
which the noble lord has absurdly applied to the 
peace, in the speech from the throne, every man 
must feel that no peace was safe that was not hon- 
ourable, and that no peace was honourable, which 
was not safe; but, unfortunatcly, this peace was 
neither fafe nor honourable; norcould any peace 
be honourable which gave us territories that did not 
belong tothe power by whom they were given. 

T be conduct ofour government in the negoci- 
ation at Lisle was very difierent: they did what 
Was wise and proper to attain peace for the good 
of the couatry. They selected certain points ot 
importance, whichit was necessary for the preser- 
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vation of that honour, to insist upon. He was sur- 
prized to hear certain expressions, which had fal- 
len from the noble lord, relative to the acquisitions 
we had made by the present peace, which he con- 
trasted with Lord Malmesbury’s froject, the wis- 
dom of which he extolled. We should have been 
fully justified in the retention of Ceylon, the Cape, 
and Cochin, for the more effectual defence of our 
Eastern empire. His mind was not at all satished 
with the situation in which the Cape was left by 
the Treaty. We had cededa port which might 
become a great annoyance to our trade. 

The Cape furnished, a military station of vast 
importance in the eventofa sudden war, not pre- 
ecded by a proclamation. The Marquis of Corn- 
wallis, in his return from India, had strongly 
pressed the necessity of retaining Cochin, and the 
Cape; or if only one of them could be retained, 
the Cape in preference to Cochin.—Though Cey- 
lon was an important settlement, Cochin, on the 
Western side of the Peninsula, was one of the 
strongest military frontiers in India. In the event 
of a war, a flect might sail from the Cape and ar- 
rive at Cochin before any person in India could 
know of its arrival, and before any person in Eng- 
land could be apprized of its sailing.—He might 
possibly be told, that our merchantmen were ad- 
vised to avoid the Cape: but the importance of 
that settlement was not so great as represented ; 
and that our ships might touch at the Brazils. 

The settlement which the French had acquired 
in the Brazils, would, in that case, give additional 
importance to France. The Cape and Cochin 
were insisted on by lord Malmesbury, at Lisle, as 
points from which we would not depart; and these 
were now given up, from that want of vigour, 
spirit, and prudence, which mark our negociation. 

He concluded by remarking, that such a peace 
as had been concluded, could not last long. If 
France should declare war in a twelve month, 
where would we be with our fleets dismantled, and 
Would not such a war 
shake our country to its centre? Feeling as he 
did, that the peace was neither honourable to our 
allies, nor safe to ourselves, he could not but op- 
pose the motion. 

ER 
DOMESTIC. 
The Public papers with great pomp announce 
the safe delivery of the great Cheese at Wash- 
ington. The inhabitants of Cheshire, an obscure 
town in one of the western countics of the state of 
Massachusetts, actually accompanied their cheese- 
monger compliment with the following address. 


The greatest Cheese in America, for the greatest Man in 
America, 
SIR, 

Notwithstanding we live remote from the seat 
of national government, and in an extreme part of 
our state ; yet we humbly claim the right of judg- 
ing for ourselves. 

Our attachment to our national constitution is 
strong and indissoluble. We consider it a des- 
cription of those powers, which the pcople have 
submitted to their magistrates, to be exercised for 
definite purposes, and not a charter of favors, 
granted by a sovereign to his subjects) Among 
its beautiful features, the right of free suffrage, to 
correct all abuses....the prohibition of. religious 
tests, to prevent all hicrarchy....the means of 
amendment, which it contains within itself, to re- 
move defects as far as they are discovered, ap- 
pear the most prominent. But for several years 
past our apprehension has been, that the genius of 
the government was not attended to in sundry 
cases ; and that the administration bordered upon 
monarchy: Our joy, of course, must have been 
great, on your election to the first office in the na- 
tion : having had good evidence, from your an- 
‘nounced sentiments and uniform conduct, that it 
would be your strife and glory to turn back the go- 
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vernment to its virgin purity. The trust is great! 
Thetask is arduous! But we console ourselves, 
that the Supreme Father ofthe Universe, who rai- 
ses up men to achieve great events, has raised up 
a Jefferson for this critical day, to defend Republi- 
canism, and baffle all the arts of Aristocracy. 

Sir, we have attempted to prove our love to our 
President, not in words alone, but in deed and 
truth. With this address, we send you a CHEESE, 
by the hands of Messrs. John Leland, and Davius 
Brown, as a pepper-corn of the esteem which we 
bear to our chief ‘magistrate, and as a sacrifice to 
Republicanism. It is not the last stone in the Bas- 
tile, noris it of any consequence as an article of 
worth ; but asa free will offering, we hope it will 
be received. The Cheese was not made by his 
lordship, for his sacred majesty ; nor with a view 
to gain dignified titles or lucrative offices ; but by 
the personal labour of free born farmers (wiTHoUT 
A SINGLE SLAVE TO Assi5T) for an elective Pre- 
sident ofa free people ; withthe only view of cast- 
ing a mite into the scale of democracy. 

The late triumphant return of Republicanism 
has more animated the inhabitants of Cheshire, to 
bear the burden of government, and treat the 
characters and persons in authority with all due 
respect, than the long list of alien—sedition—naval 
and provisional army laws ever did. 

Sir, we had some thoughts of impressing some 
significant inscription on the Cheese ; but we have 
found such inconveniency in stamps on paper, 
that we chose to send it ina plain republican form. 

May God long preserve your life and health fore 
blessing to the United States, and the world at larges 

Signed by the Committee, in behalf of all Cheshire. 

PRESIDENT'S REPLY. 

I concur with you in the sentiments expres- 
sed in your kind address on behalf of the inhabi- 
tants of the town of Cheshire, that the Constitution 
of the United States is a charter ofauthorities and 
duties, not a charter of rights to its officers ; and 
among its most precious provisions are the right 
of suffrage, the prohibition of religious tests, and 
its means of peaceable amendment. Nothing en. 
sures the duration of this fair fabric of govern- 
ment so effectually as the due sense entertained 
by the body of our citizens, of the value of these. 
principles and their care to preserve them. 

I received with particular pleasure the testimony 
of good will with which your citizens have been 
pleased to charge you for me; it presents an ex- 
traordinary proof of the skill, with which those do- 
mestic arts, which contribute so much to our daily 
comfort, are practised by them, and pariicularly by 
that portion of them most interesting to the affec- 
tions, the care, and the happiness of man. 

To myself this mark of esteem from freeborn 
farmers, employed personally in the useful labours 
of liie, is peculiarly grateful, having no wish but to 
preserve to them the fruits of their labour : their 
sense of this truth will be my highest reward. 

I pray you, gentlemen, to make my thanks for 
their favour acceptable to them, and to be assured 
yourselves of my high respect and esteem. 

Tuomas JEFFERSON. 
` == 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

One Lewis Du Pre, a French philosopher, has, it 
seems, discovered the perpetual motion, and, with 
all the eagerness of an enthusiast, Aastens to im- 
part the blessing of the discovery to congress, 
who understand perpetual motion, much better than 
Mr. Du Pree Mr. Du Pre cannot now be quict, 


and be satisfied even with the old phrase, descrip- 
tive of this chimera, for he calls it the perfect motion, 
and insists upon it, that perpetual is “ vulgar.” He 
declares, that it has pleased God, for purposes 
most extensively benevolent, to tmpart to him 
this discovery. He addresses “ the government of 
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the United States, in congress assembled,” in the 
soothing vocative of “ dear friends,” and calls upon 
their republican patriotism, to obtain from the cri- 
tical casket, where it remains deposited, the pre- 
cious bounty. All this, though very ‘ bald, dis- 
jointed chat,” might possibly pass for very good 
republican sense and reason, did not this insane pro- 
jector unfortunately talk, in his “ memorial,” 
something about the supereminently favoured land of 
Columbia. 


Throughout the United States, quiet men, and 
haters of democratic innovation are stunned by the 
frantic uproar of the republicans in congress, cla- 
mouring for an abrogation of the judiciary system. 
Mr. Brackenridge, a man so new, that few know 
his “ local haditation, or his name,” has made, in 
favour ofa repeal of salutary law, a speech, conspi- 
cyous for its falsity of assumption, and for its in- 
conclusiveness of logice Governeur Morris, and 
Uriah Tracy, Esquires, have replied, with great 
eloquence to the flimsy arguments of the demo- 
cratic senator, who, in his history of the king’s 
courts in Westminster-Hall, and the course of 
legal polity in England, betrays a degree of igno- 
rance, at which the meanest Tyro in BLACKSTONE 
would be ashamed. The speech of Mr. Morris, 
we have read with great delight; and we feel no 
hesitation in declaring, that it is in no wise inferior 
to the parliamentary eloquence of St. Stephen’s 
chapel. The speech of Mr. Tracy, of Connecti- 
cut, has been pronounced, by a correct judge, 
“ one of the most impressive, argumentative, and 
solemn speeches, that ever attracted the attention 
of the house.” 


An empirical advertisement of some vile med- 
ley of nauseous drugs, professing to cure a num- 
ber of disorders, the most diverse in their nature 
and situation, begins thus: “& The secret sought in 
all ages, for the good of mankind, is at last found 
Qut.” 


A tallow chandler, lately deceased, in London» 
was said to have left a fortune of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds. Surely this man, remarks a wag, 
did not hide his light under a bushel. 


ay 


When one reflects upon the mummery of the 
Gieshire simpletons, over their Mammoth checse, 
and the extreme weakness of the whole transac- 
tion, it forces one to remember a descriptive line 


of Pope, and to be confident that this political, or 
rather Indian gift, is 


“ A mere white curd of asses’ milk.” 


aay 


' The vice president of the United States seems 
to prefer pleasure at New-York, to politics at 
Washington. Dear liderty is emphatically the 
motto of this gay officer, who, careless of his /ittle 
senate, lingers, as Jong as he can, in the bower of 
delight, 

« And makes dis heaven in a lady’s lap, 
-And witches women with his looks and words.” 


Saag 


The Walpole editor never omits an opportunity 
to play upon words. From the following it ap- 
pears, that he cannot refrain : 

A southern paper records the recent marriage of a 
Mr. Nott, The lady, to whom he has given his hand, 
in an affuir of so great moment as matrimony, pro- 
bably gave the matter previous and due considera- 
tion; she might, with some propriety. ponder the 
opening of the celebrated soliloquy on the immor- 
tality of the soul, 


s To be, or NOT to be, that is the question.” 
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The Editor of © The Farmer’s Museum,” com- 
menting upon the rude and vicious essays of Levi 
Lincoln, attorney general of the United States, has 
the following pleasant remark : 

“« A writer in the Massachusetts Spy, and more 
lately in the National Ægis, a violent, democratic 
paper, printed at Worcster, in Massachusetts, is 
writing a series of essays, over the signature of 
“The Farmer,” the intent of which is, to degrade 
the acts of the former administration, and commend 
those of the new. The author of them, it is satis- 
factorily ascertained, is the attorney general of the 
United States. The clergy of New-England, in 
some parts of the writer’s later lucubrations, appear 
to be the faultless victims of his resentment.eorce 
These writings are re-published in many papers, 
and, from the high official situation of their author, 
perhaps, more than from their intrinsic merit, give 
rise to much newspaper discussion. A writer in 
the Columbian Centinel, with the signature of 
« Sulpicius,” has entered the lists with “ The 
Farmer,” and, though he does not assume the title 
of a husbandman, yet he appears to understand 
a branch of the businessof one. From the “ ener- 
gies” which he has already displayed in these 
essays, the attorney general will probably find, that 
he is fully equal to “« The Farmer,” in “ thrashing” 
and “ dressing.” 


A member of congress, in a letter to the Editor, 
dated Washington, January 15, says: 

« We have been constantly acting “ Much Ado 
about Nothing,” ever since congress convened ; 
and happy would it be for our country, ifwe should 
confine ourselves to comedy. ‘There is too much 
reason to fear, that the present company of actors will 
not be left to the choice of parts, which will afford 
but miserable profits to them, and sorry amusement 
to the spectators. But I will not anticipate evil ; 
sufficient, certainly for this day, are the evils there- 
of.” 


Though languishing with a pulmonary com- 
plaint, Mr. Tracy, a senator from Connecticut, 
has displayed all the strength of a manly mind, on 
the debate, relative to the mad project of abolish- 
ing the present judiciary system. He concludes 
a wise and brilliant speech, in the following pa- 
thetic style: 

‘ I am strongly impressed with the magnitude 
of this subject ; perhaps the whims of a sick man’s 
fancy have too much possessed me, to view it cor- 
rectly; but, sir, I apprehend THE REPEAL OF THIS 
LAW WILL INVOLVE IN IT THE TOTAL DESTRUC- 
TION OF OUR CONSTITUTION. It is supported by 
three independent pillars, the legislative, executive, 
and judiciary ; and, if any rude hand should pluck 
either of them away, the beautiful fabric must 
tumble into ruins. 

“ The judiciary is the centre pillar, and a sup- 
port to each, by checking both; on the one side is 
the sword, and, on the other, the wealth of the 
nation, and it has no inherent capacity to defend 
itself. These very circumstances united, may 
provoke an attack, and whichever power pre- 
vails so far, as to vest in itself, directly or indi- 
rectly, the power of the judiciary, by rendering it 
dependent, is the precise definition of tyranny, 
and must produce its effects. The Goths and 
Vandals destroyed not only the government of 
Rome, but the city itself; they were savages, and 
felt the loss of neither; but, if it be possible there 
can be an intention, like the son of Manoah, with 
his strength, without his godliness, to tumble the 
fabric into ruins, let it be remembered, it will 
crush, in one undistinguished ruin, its perpetrators, 
with those whom they may call their political 
enemies. 

« I most earnestly entreat gentlemen to pause 
and consider, I apprehend the repeal of this act 


will be the hand writing on the wall, stamping Mer 
Tekel upon ali we hold dear and valuable in our 
constitution. Let not the imputation of instability, 
which is cast upon all popular bodies, be verified 
by us, in adopting laws to-day, and repealing them 
to-morrow, for no other reason, but that we have 
the power, and will exercise it.” i 


A correspondemt, who remembers the most 
popular maxims of Dr. Franklin, who has the pence 
table by heart, and knows all the squares of multi- 
plication, is exceedingly alarmed, lest congress, in 
the debate on the guantum of reward due to the 
gallant STERRET, for his exploits in the Mediter- 
ranean, should lose sight of economy. Our saving 
correspondent, who, to be sure, only echoes the 
voice of most of our misers, is of opinion, that a 
small silver medal, of the value of nine pence, will be 
enough for our national gratitude to bestow on 
maritime merit, and that we should never think of. 
measuring talents or virtue by any thing, except 
by a joiner’s rule, or that liberal and classical 
maxim, “ a pin a day is a groat a year.” 


Ea 


The great Dr. Jounson sometimes did not think 
a pun unworthy of his colloquial powers. The 
following example of his success in this way, has 
never before been cited in this country : 

The conversation turning one night, at the club 
in Essex-street, on the injury our language sus- 
tained, by the abreviations made by the poets, Dr. 
Burney was observing, that he knew a literary 
lady, who was, in some instances, in the contrary 
extreme, and often added a letter too much, parti- 
cularly in all words ending in e, as agreeablee, 
infalliblee, &c. Why did she take such unneces- 
sary trouble? says one of the company. “ Nay, 
sir,” says Johnson, “ it could be no trouble to her ; 
on the contrary, she appears to be very much at 
her e ¢’s.” 


The consequences of the new theory in politics 
begin to appear, with vengeance, in the vicinity of 
Petersburg, in Virginias The negroes, have risen 
to the number of five hundred, with an intent to cut 
the throats of their republican masters. Happily for 
the latter, this African plot was discovered ; but it 
behoves southern visionaries to look well to con- 
sistency, and take care, while they are prating 
about patriotism and liberty, to remember, that their 
sable vassals once had acountry and equal rights. 


That is unquestionably honest praise, which 
drops unwillingly from the tongue or pen of our 
foes. Ofthe late speech of GoveRNEUk Morris, 
even the biassed editor of the National Intelligencer 
remarks, that it was one of the most splendid spe- 
cimens of cloquence, ever delivered in a deliber- 
ative assembly. 


We rejoice to read the New-York proposals for 
re-publishing that scarce and profound work, THE 


FEDERALIST. Jt is the best commenton the con- 


stitution, which the world has yet witnessed. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


“a The taper leg, slim waist, and lovely side, 

Nor nor envious petticoats shall hide; 

But full in sight the tempting bosom swell, 

While bucks with wonder view the naked belle.” 
COLMAN. 


No. III. 


JUST as I had dipped my pen in the standish 
and was marshalling my ideas in battalia, against 
a host of female foibles, a servant brought me the 
following letter from a lady, who writes against 
fashionable levities with so much good sense, truth, 
and vivacity, that, to-day, my office of animadver- 
sion will be as much a sinecure, as the clerkship of 
the pells in Ireland, or the unwarlike place of the 
American secretary at war, under the present ad- 

ministration : 
TO THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
Mr. SAUNTER, 


I am the daughter of very respectable parents, 

and, without vanity, may observe, that my educa- 
tion has not been neglected, in any thing, which 
country schoolmasters teach, or judicious and 
virtuous preceptors instil, although I am cn- 
tirely unacquainted with elegant accomplishments, 
and that courtly polish of manners, which it is im- 
possible to acquire, unless by long conversation 
with the politer circles of life. Now, sir, if you 
will excuse this intrusion on your attention, I will 
goon explain my reasons for addressing you; and, 
as from your occupation of a lounger, you may 
have leisure to write something on the subject of 
which 1 complain, that may give me redress, I, 
with the more confidence, proceed to state my 
grievance. 

My father is a plain, honest country gentleman, 

blest with a good natural understanding, and that 
degree of prudence and management, which has 
always kept his family in a state of independence. 
He married my mother, when she was very young, 
in an obscure country village; consequently she 
soon imbibed many of his good principles; and, 
as they have always lived together in the country, 
their lives have passed in that happy course of inno- 
cence and harmony, which is alike superior to the 
smiles of prosperity, and the frowns of adversity. 
It may naturally be presumed, that, in this state 
of obscurity, they derived all their notions of high 
Jife, from books and hearsay: and, alas‘ the pic- 
ture which their imagination has formed, I fear, is 
infinitely beyond what the reality presents. 

With most pleasing ideas of city men and 
manners, maternal fondness would have ushered 
me into life, as the dear woman terms it, when I 
had scarcely attained my sixteenth year, had not 
‘my father’s good sense interfered, and kept me at 
home for another year; be was too considcrate, 
however, to give his true reasons, and urged, that, 

as I was his only daughter among seven children, 
he wished. to have one more year’s gratification 
from my society, before the pleasures of a city life 
disgusted me with my rural enjoyments, 


The anticipation of the new and delightful 
scene, I was this winter to engage in, gave fleeter 
wings to time; and now, after two month’s pre- 
parations, I have already been twelve hours in the 
noise and bustle of a city. 

[ am at the house of my friend Constantia, who 
was introduced into fashionable life, by her mar- 
riage with a worthy young gentleman, of large 
fortune, and genteel connections. After the first 
transports of our meeting were over, I was surprised 
at the peculiarities of my friend’s appearance, and 
no less so, at her pleasant remarks about my dress; 
and shocked to hear herself and husband exclaim, 
“ it was by far too modest for the mode.” She, at 
once, declared, I must not think of mixing in gen- 
teel society, so “ muffled up,” as she was pleased 
to call it, when, I assure you, that my dress was 
only such as decency required. I, in my turn, 
expostulated with her, on the impossibility of 
changing my appearance in that respect; but 
she pursued all my arguments with much warmth, 
and finally avowed, that she would not patronise 
such a satire as I presented, on the present fashions. 
My unwillingness to offend a lady, from whom I 
was to receive so much kindness, determined me 
at once to conform to her wishes, in this disgust- 
ing particular: and, accordingly, I suffered her 
immediatcly, as we were to be this evening alone, 
to give me the first lesson in nakedness (for I can- 
not call it dress); upon which I found my ward- 
robe contained many superfluous articles, such as 
petticoats, pockets, tuckers, and gown sleeves. 
..... After she had undressed me in the fashion, I 
remained a long time, considering how I was to 
find resolution to brave the presence of her hus- 
band, who I knew was waiting tea with her in the 
parlour, until I should appear. I at last concluded, 
that, as he was so well accustomed to this style 
in his wife’s dress, my appearance would not 
strike him as singular, and boldly ventured down 
stairs. But do notthink, sir, that my natural mo- 
desty for a moment Icft me, for, believe me, its 
crimson blush was renewed at every step of my 
approach to the parlour, and scarcely had I 
reached the door, when, by an involuntary and irre- 
sistible impulsc, I threw a clean white pocket- 
handkerchief about my neck, and apologised to 
my friend for so doing, by assuring her, that I was 
afraid of exposing my shoulders all at once to the 
cold, as she had so recently cut away the flannel, 
&c. which my mother had accustomed me to think 
necessary tomy health, at this season of the vear. 

Her husband, soon after tea, left us, to intorm 
her friends of my bcinz in town. I could not 
conceal the divpleacure I felt, at the alteration in 
my dress, and, as soon as ke was gone, I made a 
second attempt to reason with her, as to the dis- 
gusting indelicacy of my appearances But she 
told me, “ nothing could be considered as indeli- 
cate, which custom reconciles, and which the most 
correct of both sexes approved.” IT did not yield 


my point, but ivsisted that her argument was not 
so mucha wustificntion of the delicacy and correct- 
ness of the fashion, as a proot of the increasing 
licentiousness of tue tines. 

Our debaie was, for some time, very warm, but 


was inierrupted by the return of her husband, whe, 


after telling me that many friends would visit me, 
Joined in his wife’s opinion, and made some severe 
remarks npon my pretences, as a country lass, to 
oppose the fashions of a great city. I bade 
them good night....withdrew to my chamber in 
anger.....packed up my clothes.....wrote a let- 
ter to my father, begging him to send my brother 
Charles for me directly, and determined not to see 
a single visiter, but keep my chamber until he 
comes; when I accidentally discovered the “A me- 
rican Lounger” on the toilet, which made me at 
once think of asking Mr. Saunter’s advice, before 
I finally concluded how to act. And I hope, sir, 
you will not hesitate to inform me what I ought te 
do. J am, with respect, 
Your humble servant, 
MODESTIA. 


As I am a bachelor, and, moreover, of a temper- 
ament, not unlike that of Henry IV of France, I 
confess I am at a loss what to reply to Modestia. 
But it is certain that, whether I reason like a 
moralist, or like a man of the world, I should be 
compelled, upon the principles of either, to deter- 
mine against the modish style of female attire..... 
For an ingenious and just theory on this delicate 
subject, every fair tresspasser is referred to the 
works of Prior, who was a courtier, a lover, and 
a minister of state, and who was equally familiar 
with toilets and treaties. 

From Eve’s first fig leaf to brocade, 

All DRESS WAS MEANT FOR FANCY’s AID, 
When Celia struts in man’s attire, 

She shews too much to raise desire; 

But from her hoop’s bewitching round, 
Her very shoe bas power to wound. 


re 
MISCELLANY. 
FOR. THE PORT FOLIO. 


AMONG the many absurdities, prevalent, 
I know of none that more severely deserves the 
lash of criticism ; than the present impropriety of 
dress among some of the female part of our 
citys 

Where this evil is to end, what are to be its 
limits, may be a subject well worthy of specula- 
tion. There can be no doubt that there subsists 
a strong connection, between manners, and mo- 
rals; and if this servile imitation of Parisian ac- 
tresses, is to guin ground, it would not be hazard- 
ing too much to assert, that if the same tempta- 
tion were applied, those who so willingly copy 
them in the one instance, would, without much 
difficulty, follow them in the other. 

If any to whom these observations apply, should 
chance to peruse them, they will no doubt start 
with all the horror of injured innocence ; but if 
their tender minds are thus easily wounded, by 
the bare insinuation of a deviation from virtue, 
let them first blush at the commission of those 
indecencies, the repetition of which will tend to 
lessen their abhorrence of vice, to strip it of its 
odium, and to render virtue and morality empty 
names. 

As an American, I glory in the knowledge 
that there are still many whose sense of propricty 
and decorum, makes them view this violation of 
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modesty with becoming contempt. Long may this 
odious practice be confined to a distinguished few. 

There is another custom which has a strong 
tendency to debase the mind, I allude to that of 
swearing ; by those whothus take sailors and car- 
ters for their model, not a sentence can be expres- 
sed, but embellished with the dignifying epi- 
thets of merciful heavens, and great God Al- 
mighty.” 

The ministers of religion must find other words 
to address their Creator in, if the sacred name of 
Omnipotence is to be thus prostituted in comimon 
conversation. 

To weak minds, by whom principally this vice 
is committed, it has one advantage indeed, that 
of supplying the place of argument and good 
sense. Oh, if they only knew with what disgust 
this language is heard by gentlemen, both by the 
virtuous and depraved, they would soon relinquish 
it! Let them reflect, that there will always be 
in society soine, who, from a want of merit in 
themsclves, view with the watchful cye of malig- 
Nant envy a superiority in any of their sex; and 
who will take advantage of every opportunity to 
exapgcrate their weakness. 

The writer of this will probably be charged by 
some with uncharitable aspersions on the female 
character, but he is conscious of having advanced 
nothing that daily experience docs not prove the 
truth of ; he still hopes that notwithstanding the 
irregularities of a few there will always be suffici- 
ent cause to be AN ADMIRER OF THE SEX, 

S 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE BRITITH CLASSICS. 


MESSRS. Benjamin Davies and John Morgan, 
booksellers, of this city, have issued proposals for 
printing, by subscription, the first American edi- 
tion of The Select British Classics to be copied 
page for page, from the last London edition, in 38 
volumes ; containing the Tatler, Spectator, Guar- 
dian, Connoisseur, the World, Rambler, Idler, Ad- 
venturer, Mirror, Shenstone's Sketches on Men 
and Manners, Citizen of the World, and all the 
other essays of Dr. Goldsmith, together with bricf 
Memoirs of the Lives of the principal Authors. 
This isa most laudable undertaking, and the book- 
sellers concerned have chosen, with much judg- 
‘ment, a collection, at once elegant and popular, 
for the perusal of which “ the busy may find time, 
and the idle patience.” We extract the following 
detail of their design: 

It would be superfluous to dilate in praise of that 
constellation of eminent authors, who have been 
distinguished in these volumes by the peculiar ti- 
tle of British classics. The names of Addison, Steele, 
Pose, Johnson, Hawkesworth, and Goldsmith, have 
been too long known, and too highly esteemed, to 
standinneedofan eulogium, at the present day. The 
excellent essays, written by them and others, their 
contemporarics, which are now proposed for pub- 
lication, have been justly admired, as a faithful pic- 
ture of the manners of the eighteenth century, and 
recommended as containing, not only a rich maga- 
zine of moral and critical knowledge, as well as 
chaste amusement, but as the fairest models of 
English composition....seidom equalled, and never 
surpassed by the writers of this or any other aye. 
Before these luminous and instructive pages all 
the tomes of ancient philosophy, and all the 
gibberish of modern innovators, on the rights and 
duties of man sink into obscurity. Quid utile, quid 
non melius Chrysippo, vel Crantore dicit. 

The intended publishers add, that they intend, 
if duly encouraged, to publish their edition of these 
«“ Classics” in a style, that will not dishonour the 
works themselves, or be deemed unworthy public 
patronage. The conditions of publicativn are, 
that the work will be put to press, when 300 sub- 
scribers shall have been obtained, a volume to be 
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delivered every fortnight; each’ volume on a 
woven paper, with a new type, and two engravings, 
the best that can be obtained in the United States. 
The price, to be paid on delivery, 87 cents for 
each volume, in boards. A Hst of subscribers 
will be printed in the last volume. , Nothing is 
more pleasant, to the writer of this article, than li- 
terary projects of the above description. To re- 
print works of established merit, and of fluent 
sulc, is laudable, in every country, and at any scz- 
son, but it is peculiarly praiscworthy in America, 
at the present period, to multiply the copies of 
classical books. Contrary tothe usual course, we 
think this dmericen edition of all the periodical es- 
says of merit will have a decided superiority to the 
English edition by Parsons. This bookseller, al- 
though sufficiently curious in the choice of paper 
and type, has been scandalously negligent of the 
correctness of his pages, and few books of such 
extent, and of such celegance of decoration, 
abound more with gross and enormous errors 
of typography. But the elder cditor of the 
republication here, will carefully avoid all these 
blunders of carelessness or misapprehension. Mr. 
Davies, who knows much more of books than 
their title page, and who has familiarized himself 
to all the varicties of English style, will, by in- 
specting the proof sheets himself, abundantly 
guard against all the errors of his predecessor. By 
one, desirous of possessing the classics of his mo- 
ther tongue, more cannot be desired than an edi- 
tion of all the periodical essays, printed not less 
beautifully, and much more correctly than that of 
Parsons. 


THE DRAMA. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


In our last week's review, we attempted to pay 
some part of our arrears to the public; the re- 
maining portion we shall now endeavour to dis- 
charge. The managers invited the attention of 
the town to three other dramas of the immortal 
Shakespeare, during the temporary recess of our 
labours. Cymbeline, Macbeth, and the Merry 
Wives of Windsor were performed, and performed 
to scanty audiences. Indeed their exertions have, 
since the commencement of the present season, 
been, in general, very inadequately compensated. 
We have witnessed, with pain, night after night, 
the cheerless appearance of a house scarcely half 
filled. This desertion of a scene of rational 
amusement, is, perhaps, in some degree, attribut- 
able to the numberof festive parties, which too 
often, upon the nights of performance, attract the 
presence of the belles, and, of course, compel the 
attendance of the beaux. We could wish that the 
young and the gay would endeavour to arrange 
their parties, so as to interfere as little as possible 
with the interests of those, whose business it is to 
cater forthe amusement of the public. A hint on 
this subject will not, we trust, be thrown away. 

In our review of the dramas above-mentioned, 
we must necessarily be brief. Mr. Fullerton’s 
Macbeth was by no means what could be wished ; 
yetit was far from being contemptible. The can- 
did hearer could not but find something to applaud ; 
and it were unjust to mark, with extreme critical 
severity, the imperfections of a performance, 
which was most probably undertaken in the routine 
of his duty, and which presented almost the only 
means of giving us an opportunity of witnessing 
the excellence of Mrs. Whitlock in Lady Macbeth; 
on whose admirable delineation of that character, 
we cannot omit bestowing our warmest applause. 

We need not speak of Warren’s Falstaff, in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor. The parts of the mer 
ry wives were well sustained by Mrs. Whitlock 
and miss Westray; and Wignell was highly re 
nectable in tue delineation of the character of the 
jealous Ford. 


A new play, possessed of much excellence, was 
represented, for the first time, on Wednesday... 
Founded upon that art, by which those, whom na- 
ture has deprived of the faculties of hearing and of 
speech, are enabled to communicate their ideas in 
writing, and to hold converse by signs. The author 
of Deaf and Dumb has constructed a drama, full 
of interesting incidepts, which conaucts a helpless 
orphan to the recovery of honours and estates, of 
which he had been criminally deprived, by the ar- 
tices of a near, but unnatural relation. This is 
effected by the active interference of the benevo- 
lent abbe L’Epee. It is said that the return of 
the abbe Sicard, the present instructor of the deaf 
and dumb was, in a great measure, owing to the 
interest excited at Paris,-on the representation of 
this play. It was received, by a Philadelphia au- 
dience, with repeated and unusual shouts of well- 
merited applause. It was excellently performed. 
Mr. Cain supported the character of St. Alme, 
with unusual energy and eflect, and his excellence 
increased with the increasing energy of the scene. 
Mr. Wignell was an expressive representative of 
the criminal but repentant Dupré. Warren’ and 
Wood were correct and animated in their respec- 
tive characters of Darlemont and Franval, and Mr. 
Fullerton was respectable in the abbe L’Epee. 
The serious cast of characters, sustained by their 
efforts, was happily relieved by the interesting 
naivete of miss Westray, in Marianne, and the 
laughable absurdities of Bernard, in Dominique. 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Four other numbers of Mr. Carr’s Musical Jour- 
nal have appeared since our last review. The vo- 
cal department is unusually riche ‘Fwo of the 
songs may be selected as master-pieces in their 
respective styles. The finished elegance of the 
« Silken Cord,” and the charming simplicity of 
« I have a little Heart,” can scarcely be exceeded. 
But we meet with other vocal compositions of real 
excellence. “ Sweet Music, Tink a Tank,” and 
« Oh red look’d the Sun,” are truly characteristical 
melodies, and the latter is sweetly pathetic. “ From 
these Roseate Bowers Aurora’’is pleasing, although 
not a very novel modulation, and the taste of the 
composer of * A rose from her Bosom had stray- 
ed,” is visible in the delicate accompaniment to 
«“ Oh had I the Wings of an Eagle I'd fly.” 

The instrumental section contains a beautiful 
Irish melody, with variations, and three specimens 
of East Indian airs, which, as the editor justly re- 
marks, may be considered as musical curiosities. 

Upon the whole, we are much gratified with the 
increasing excellence of the Musical Miscellany ; 
and would only remind Mr. Carr, that the third vo- 
lume of the Musical Journal contains, hitherto, 
only one composition of his own. 


FESTOON OF FASHION. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE subsequent ironical preference of artificial 
to genuine blushes, and of white lead to the “ candid 
hue of innocence,” is one of the most poignant 
satires ever uttered against a vain and ruinous 
system of deception, practised by cheating co- 
quettes, and by which no one is deceived : 

The superiority of artificial to natural beauty 
will appear in all its dignity, if we contrast the per- 
manent bloom of ‘the former, with the unfashion- 
able blushings of the latter. A truly modest woe 
man, whose delicate organization delineates every 
strong emotion in her expressive face, must appear 
a singular being in the eyes of those modish fe- 
males, whose faces wear one unchangeable smile. 
Dhe aspect of the modest woman is like the 
durora Borealis, while her blushes alternately flash 
and fade; but the countenance of the accomplished 


lady, decorated with cosmetics, resembles the sun, | 


and shines with unfading glory! 
= 


BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF CHAUCER. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER, the earliest English 
et, who is entitled to the honour of a classic. 


in the language, the great improver of its versifi- 
cation, and enricher of its diction, was born, pro- 
bably at London, in 1328. Notwithstanding the 
‘researches of his numerous biographers, his parent- 
age, and the circumstances of his education and 
early life, remain involved in obscurity. i 

It is gencrally agreed, that he studied in both 
universities, first in Cambridge, then in Oxford; 
yet his most learned commentator, Mr. Tyrwhit, 
eeems to think these facts very uncertain. That 
he acquired a very enlarged acquaintance, with 
the scholastic learning of the age is, however, 
sufficiently proved by his writings ; and he further 


improve d himself, by travels through France and 


the Lowr-countries. On his return, he is, supposed 
to have , for a time, pursued the study of law, at 
the Temple; but his final destination was the 
court, where he first obtained the post of valettus, 
pr yeoman to the king, Edward III. 

He had already distinguished himself as a poet, 
a quality that was likely to recommend him to 
that magnificent prince, who was a patron of let- 
ters. He seems, however, to have placed the 
chief hopes of his fortune, on the friendship of 

John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, with whose 
family he formed an intimate connection, though 
not of the most creditable kind. 

The duke entertained, as governess to his chil- 
dren, Catharine, a native of Hainault, who came 
over with his duchess, and afterwards was the 
widow of sir Hugh Swynford. This lady’ was the 
favourite mistress of John of Gaunt, by whom she 
had several children. 
a favourite also, with both the duke and duchess, 
who recommended her to Chaucer for a wife, He 


married her in 1360, and, thenceforth, made a’ 


‘speedy progress at court. We find him, some 
years after, gratified with an annuity from the ex- 
cheq uer, of twenty marks, which sum was doubled, 
on his being appointed gentleman of the king’s 
privy -chamber. 

In 1372, he was sent, together with some other 
persons, as a commissioner to treat with the re- 
‘public of Genoa, on a matter of public concern.... 
Soon after his return, he was rewarded with the 
lucrative post of comptroller of the customs, in 


the port of London, for wool and hides ; and various’ 


other pecuniary favours were conferred upon him, 
which enabled him to live in a dignified style. 
These public employments, however, did not cause 
him to renounce his literary pursuits, for several 
of his poems were written during the period of 
his prosperity and court attendance. Sull he seems 
to have considered the duke of Lancaster as his 
peculiar patron, in whose political schemes he 
thought himself boung to enter, as a faithful and 
zealous dependent. ‘The duke having espoused 


the cause of the reformer, Wickliffe, Chaucer em- ` 


ployed his pen in exposing the vices and ignorance 
of the clergy. . 

The last public employment he bore in Ed- 
ward’s reign, was that of a commissioner, to 
manage a treaty with the king of France. On the 
succession of young Richard to the crown, in 1377, 
the duke of Lancaster, for a time, obtained the 
chief share in the administration, and Chaucer 
might reasonably expect to reap the benefit- of his 
patron's interest. 

- We find, at the beginning of this reign, a re- 
cord of the renewal of some grants made to him 
in the former reign, yet it seems as if he lost his 
office of comptroller of the customs. And it is 
certain, that his affairs fell into disorder qt this 


She had a sister, Philippa,’ 
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time, since he was obliged to have recourse to the 
king’s protection against his creditors. The duke 
of Lancaster himself, in a few years, lost much of 
his credit with the king and people, from his pa- 
tronage of the Wicklifites, who were thought the 
authors of the popular commotions which disturb- 
ed the kingdom. The city of London was divided 
into two parties, one favouring reformation, the 
other adhering to the clergy. Chaucer, who acted 
with the former, made himself so obnoxious, that 
sir Robert Knolles, whom the king sent to sup- 
press disturbances, resolved to apprehend him. 

Obtaining timely notice of his danger, he fled to 
Hainault, and thence to Zealand, where he lived 
some time in concealment, and in great distress. 
Returning privately to England, to avoid starving, 
he was seized and sent to prison, where he was 
treated with great rigour. Offers of pardon, how- 
ever, were made him, upon a full disclosure of all 
he knew, concerning the designs of his party, with 
which he thought proper to comply, and thus ob- 
tained his liberty, but accompanied with a heavy 
load of obloquy. 

The duke of Lancaster withdrew his countenance 
from him; and so Jow was he reduced, that he 
sold his pensions, and retired to Woodstock, 
which had been a favourite residence with him, 
during the time of his prosperity. Here he calmly 
employed himself in revising and correcting his 
writings, applying to use those stores of philoso- 
phy, which study and reflection had enabled him 
to accumulate. In this retreat, he passed the re- 
mainder of his life, except the two last years of 
it, which he spent at Dunnington Castle. 

The return of the duke of Lancaster to court,: 
and his marriage with his old mistress, Catharine 
Swynford, after seeming to have deserted her, 
were favourable circumstances to the fortune of 
Chaucer, who obtained a renewal of his annuity and 
protection, and the grant of a pipe of wine annu- 
ally, from the customs of the port of London. By 
these advantages, his declining years were cheared 
and comforted. 

The succession of Henry IV, the son of his 
patron, to the crown, was attended with the re- 
newal of his grants, and the addition of forty marks 


per annum, during life. It is a mistake, however, 
ato suppose that he was poet-laureat to this king, 


or either of the two preceding, since that office 
was not then in being. A necessity of soliciting 
his causes in the metropolis, brought him from his 
retirement, soon after the commencement of the 
new reign, which he did not long survive. He. 
dicd in 1400, at the age of seventy-two, and was 
interred in Westminster abbey. 

From the preceding sketch of Chaucer's life, it 
appears that he was fully as much the man of the 
world, as the student; and tothe variety of scenes 
in which he bore a part, is to be attributed the'varied 
character of his writings. As a courtier, a tra- 
veller, and a man of pleasure, he acquired an air 
of gallantry, and a talent for rich and elegant des- 
cription, which distinguished him from the dry and 
scholastic writers of this nascent period of English 
poetry ; at the same time, a fund of serious read- 
ing, Joincd with the many occasions he had for the 
exercise of sober reflection, rendered him fit to 
sustain the part of the divine or philosopher. 

Of his voiuminous works, by much the greater 
number are translations or imitations from the 
French and Italian writers; and the accuracy of 
modern inquiry has detected him as a borrower, in 
several instances, where he had formerly been 
thought original. It is, therefore, as the enricher 
of his native tongue, by new forms of diction and 
versification, that his merit is to be estimated, 
rather than as a poctical inventor. With respect 
to his language, indeed, some critics have as much 
blamed him for corrupting it, with a large admix- 
ture of French, as others have praised him for im- 
proving its copiousness, | 
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- Mr. Tyrwhit, in an admirable essay on Chaucer's 
language and versification (prefixed to the fourth 
volume of his edition of the Canterbury Taules) 
has taken a middle opinion, and has endeavoured 
to show, that the mixture of French words in the 
English language, whether a corruption or an im- 
provement, had gradually been taking place, long 
before the age of Chaucer, though he, as a great 
translator from the French, might more freely 
have borrowed words from that language, than his 
contemporary writers. In his versification, he ap- 
pears, to the same critic, to have been more de- 
cidedly an innovator or improver ; and, in particu- 
lar, the introduction of heroic measure into 
English verse is ascribed to him. In the use. of 
this, he has many lines, as correct and harmonious 
as could be written at the present day ; the greater 
part, however, read according to the modern pro- 
sody and pronounciation, seem almost totally des- 
titute of measure. 


Mr. Tyrwhit has, very ingeniously, attempted to 
reconcile this apparent contradiction in the metri- 
cal system of Chaucer, by showing the great 
changes in our prosody, that have taken place since 
his time, especially in the disuse of adding a syl- 
lable for the plural number, and in the quiescence 
of the final e. Notwithstanding these allowances, 
however, it is impossible to give that regularity to 


‘Chaucer's measure, which we find in modern 


English verse, but which was not attained till some 
centuries after Chaucer wrote. 


But there is nothing in which our author more 
extcls his contemporaries, than in possessing that 
true poetical character, of which they are almost 
totally void. In many of his tales are to be found 
(mixed, doubtless, with much of meaner matter) 
strong and splendid imagery, displayed in glowing 
and elegant diction. He both conccives and ex- 
presses things like a poet; and, where a mere 
copyist in the subject, he often attains the force of 
an original, by his manner. 
himself capable of that universality which denotes 
superior talents ; and has accommodated his style 
to the pathetic and sublime, as happily as to the 
humorous and satirical. That he has the defects 
of his age, coarseness, tediousness, and want of 
taste, is not to be wondered at; to have escaped 
them, would have been almost a miracle. 


His pieces are so numerous, that a catalogue of 
them would prove tiresome. The more juvenile 
ones are mostly upon topics of Jove and gallantry. 
He translated the famous “ Romaunt of the Rose 
of John de Meun,” “ Troilus and Cressida,” and 
“ Palamon and Arcite,”’ from Boccace. In mą- 
turer age, he. gave a prose translation of Bocthius 
« De Consolatione Philosophiz ;” and one of his 
latest works was a * Treatise on the Astrolabe,’ 
compiled for the instruction of his young son, 
Lewis, then a student at Oxford. But the most 
considerable and famous work of Chaucer, is his 
‘ Canterbury Tales,” a set of stories connected by 
the fiction of their being, told by a company, met 
at an inn in Southwark, for the purpose of a pil- 
grimage to the shrine of St. Thomas à Becket, at 
Canterbury. 

‘These tales arẹ very various in their subject; 
heroical and romantic, satirical, humorous, and 
moral. The merit of some of them has caused 
them to be modernised by our best versifiers; and 
the majestic Dryden has not disdained to trans- 
plant a few into the choicest of his poetical par- 
terres, The prologue to these tales is on¢ of the 
most curious and valuable memorials of the age. 


~ 


He has also shown | 


It contains a description of all the personages ` 


forming the pilgrim train, among whom arc indi- 
viduals of the most remarkable characters, of 
which society was then composed, both male and 
female. These are delineated with a strength and 
precision, that can scarcely be surpassed, and form 
a group highly interesting tothe student gimanncrs, 
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The works of Chaucer have often been edited, 
from the time of Caxton to the present age. The 
last complete edition is that of Mr. Urry; but the 
Canterbury Tales have been published separately 
by Mr. Tyrwhit, in five volumes, octavo, 1775, 
1778, in a manner much superior to that of any 
preceding critic, who has employed himself on this 
ancient author. 
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POLITICS. 
FROM THE NEW-YORK EVENING POST. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THS PRESIDENTS 
MESSAGE, CONTINUED, 
NUMBER VII. 


THE next exceptionable feature in the Mes- 
sage, is the proposal to abolish all restriction on 
naturalization, arising from a previous residence. 
In this the President is not more at variance with 
the concurrent maxims of all commentetors on 
popular governments, than he is with himself. 
The Notes on Virginia are in direct contradiction 
to the Message, and furnish us with strong rea- 
sons against the policy now recommended. The 
passage alluded to is here presented: Speaking 
of the population of America, Mr. Jefferson there 
says, * Here I will beg leave to propose a doubt. 
The present desire of America, is to produce ra- 
pid population, by as great importations of foreign- 
ers as possible. But is this founded in good policy ?” 
« Are there no inconveniences to be thrown into 
the scale, against the advantage expected froma 
multiplication of numbers, by the importation of 
foreigners? It is for the happiness of those uni- 
ted in society, to harmonize as much as possible, 
in matters which they must of necessity transact 
together. Civil government being the sole ob- 
ject of forming societies, its administration must 
be conducted by common consent. Every spe- 
cies of government has its specific principles : 
Ours, perhaps, are more peculiar than those of 
any other in the universe. It is a composition of 
the freest principies of the English Constitution, with 
others, derived from natural right and reason. 
To these, nothing can be more opposed than the 
maxims of absolute monarchies. Yet from such, 
‘we are to expect the greatest number of emigrants. 
Lhey will bring with them the principles of the go- 
wernments they leave, imbibed in their early youth; 
or if able to throw them off, it will be in exchange for 
an unbounded licentiousness, passing, as is usual, from 
ene extreme to another. It would be a miracle were 
they to stop precisely at the point of temperate liberty. 
Their principles with their language, they will trans- 
‘mit to their children. ïn proportion to their num- 
bers, they will share with us in the legislation. They 
will infuse into it their spirit, warp and bias its di- 
rection, and render it a heterogeneous, incoherent, 
distracted mass. I may appeal to experience, dur- 
ing the present contest, for a verification of these 
conjectures: but if they be not certain in event, 
are they not possible, are they not probable? Js 
tt not safer to wait with patience for the attainment 
of any degree of population desired or expected ? 
“May not our government be more homogeneous, 
more peaceasle, more durable? Suppose 20 millions 
of republican Americans, thrown all of a sudden 
into France, what would be the condition of that 
kingdom? If it would be more turbulent, less 
happy, less strong, we may believe that the ad- 
dition of half a million of foreigners, to our pre- 
Sent numbers, would produce a similar effect 
here.” Thus wrote Mr. Jefferson in 1781—Be- 
‘hold the reverse of the medal. ‘The Message of 
the President contains the following sentiments, 
4+ A denial of citizenship under a residence of 14 
years, is a denial to a great proportion of those 
who ask it, and controuls a policy pursued from 
their first settlement, by many of these states, 
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and still believed of consequence to their prosperity. 
And shall we refuse to the unhappy fugitives, 
from distress, that hospitality which the savages 
of the wilderness extended to our fathers arriv- 
ing in this land? Shall oppressed humanity find 
no asylum on this globe? Might not the general 
character and capabilities of a citizen, be safely 
communicated to every one manifesting a bona fide 
purpose of embarking his Jife and fortune perma- 
nently with us?” 

But if gratitude can be allowed to form an ex- 
cuse for inconsistency in a public character, in 
The Man of the People ; a strong plea of this sort 
may be urged in bchalf of our President. It is 
certain that had the late election been decided in- 
tirely by native citizens, had foreign auxiliaries 
been rejected on both sides, the man who osten- 
tatiously vaunts that the doors of public honor and 
confidence have been burst open to him, would not 
now have been at the head of the American na- 
tion. Such a proof then of virtuous discernment 
in the oppressed fugitives, had an imperious claim 
on him to a gratcful return, and without suppos- 
ing any very uncommon share of se/f-/ove, woulo 
naturally be a streng reason for a revolution in 
his opinions. : 

The pathetic and plaintive exclamations by 
which the sentiment is enforced, might be liable 
to much criticism, if we are to consider it in any 
other light, than as a flourish of rhetoric. It 
might be asked in return, does the right to asylum 
or hospitality carry with it the right to suffrage 
and sovereignty? And what indeed was the 
courteous reception which was given to our forc- 
fathers, by the savages of the wilderness ? When 
did these humane and philanthropic savages exer- 
cise the policy of incorporating strangers among 
themselves, on their first arrival in the country ? 
When did they admit them into their huts, to 
make part of their families, and when did they 
distinguish them by making them their sachems ? 
Our histories and traditions have been more than 
apocryphal, if any thing like this kind and gen- 
tle treatment was really lavished by the much- 
belied savages upon our thankless forefathers. 
But the remark occurs, had it all been true, pru- 
dence inclines to trace the history farther, and ask 
what has become of the nations of savages who 
exercised this policy? And who now occupies 
the territory which they then inhabited? Per- 
haps a useful lesson might be drawn from this 
very reflection. 

But we may venture to ask what does the Pre- 
sident really mean, by insinuating that we treat 
aliens coming to this country, with inhospitality ? 
Do we not permit them quietly to land on our 
shores! Do we not protect them equally with 
our own citizens, in their persons and reputation ; 
in the acquisition and enjoyment of property ? 
Are not our courts of justice open for them to 
seek redress of injuries? And are they not per- 
mitted peaceably to return to their own country 
whenever they please, and to carry with them all 
their effects? What then means this worse than 
idle declamation ? 

The impolicy of admitting foreigners to an im- 
mediate and unreserved participation in the right 
of suffrage, or in the sovereignty of a Republic, 
is aS much a received axiom as any thing in the 
science of politics, and is verified by the experi- 
ence of all ages. Among other instances, it is 
known, that hardly any thing contributed more to 
the downfal of Rome, than her precipitate com- 
munication of the privileges of citizenship to the 
inhabitants of Italy at large. And how terribly 
was Syracuse scourged by perpetual seditions, 
when, after the overthrow of the tyrants, a great 
number of foreigners were suddenly admitted to 
the rights of citizenship? Not only does ancient 
but modern, and even domestic history furnish 


evidence of what may be expected from the dis- 


positions of foreigners, when they get too early 
footing in a country. Who wields the sceptre of 
France, and has erected a Despotism on the ruins 
of a Republic ?. A foreigner.—-Who rules the 
councils of our own ill-fated, unhappy country ? 
And who stimulates persecution on the heads of 
its citizens, for daring to maintain an opinion, and 
for exercising the rights of suffrage ? A foreigner ? 
—Where is the virtuous pride that once distin- 
guished Americans ’—Where the indignant spi- 
rit which in defence of principle, hazarded a re- 
volution to attain that independence now insidiously 
attacked ? l 

; LUCIUS CRASSUS. 

me 


OBITUARY. 


DIED, at Boston, on the second instant, the Hon- 
ourable Grorcg Ricuarps Minot, after a short 
and agoinizing illness. In announcing the’ death 
of this most amiable man and upright magistrate, 
we cannot omit to remark the deep regret and 
pointed interest, which universally prevail, in cone 
templating the loss of this invaluable character: 
a man, in whom wisdom and worth were so hap- 
pily displayed, that all parties have strove which 
shall praise him most. This gentleman was born 
in Boston, in December, 1758, and, after profiting 
by all the advantages resulting from the best edu- 
cation our country can bestow, was admitted to the 
bar in 1781. As he possessed a delicacy and tem- 
perament ill suited tothat tumultuous and jarring 
profession, he early left the wrangling of the fo- 
rum, to exercise his talents and integrity as pri- 
vate counsel. In this situation he increased his 
legal knowledge, indulged his honourable preven- 
tive skill, and left others to profit by the soundness 
of his judgment; and often will his opinions be 
quoted, when the most eloquent harangues may 
be forgotten. 

In May, 1782, he was appointed clerk to the 
house of representatives, which office he filled 
with great reputation for ten years, and then re- 
signed it, and received the unanimous thanks of 
the house, which were voted to be specially pre- 
sented to him by the speaker. 

In this station he acquired that political know- 
ledge, and temperate system of reasoning on the 
motives and actions of parties, which secured to 
him a complete independence of sentiment, during 
the tempestuous season, which has so long con- 
tinued to divide and distract our country. He learnt, 
and deeply felt the importance of the conviction to 
his beloved fellow citizens, “ that to obey the laws 
was to reign with them.” 

In 1782 he delivered and published an oration, 
at the request of the inhabitants of the town, on the 
subject which first sounded the tocsin, in the event- 
ful night of the 5th of March, 1770, which was 
an epoch that led to the revolution afterwards so 
gloriously effected. 

In 1788 he published the history of the insur- 
rection in Massachusetts. Of this work, which has 
been compared with the Cataline conspiracy of 
Sallust, it may be said, that it was without a rival 
in any previous provincial publication. 

In January, 1789, he was admitted a member 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
and died an officer of that respectable associations 

He was among the first twelve original members 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society.....and it 
must be unnecessary to add, that a man of his in- 
defatigable research, and patience of detail, was 
one of its most distinguished associates. 

In 1792 he was appointed judge of probate, for 
the county of Suffolk, and sustained that arduous 
office until his death. For this station he was ad- 
mirably qualified....Mildness, patience, knowledge, 
philanthropy, and feeling, endeared him to all the 
suitors of that court, as the inflexible guardian of 
the widow, and the orphan’s friend. Exalted spi- 


rit! thou hast borne the mens conscia recti to the 
chancery of the skies, and, followed by the prayers 
of the virtuous, art now meetin: thy reward ! 

In May, 1795, he delivered a discourse to the 
members of the Charitable Fire Society. He was 
one of the principal founders of that institution, 
and died its president. This literary effort to aid 
its funds has been annually pursucd since, and 
largely contributed to the humanc views of its 
supporters. 

In January, 1799, he was appointed chief justice 
of the court of common pleas, for the county of 
Suffolk, and the gentlemen of the bur knew best 
how to appreciate the learning and benignity, that 
could change the professional arena of a court- 
house into a hall of cheerfulness and dispatch. 

Concerning his eulogy on the First MAN of his 
country, and his volume” of the Massachusetts his- 
tory, it would be needless to offer a remark.....be- 
cause few, who reyered a WASHINGTON, or are in- 
terested in the historic memoirs of the state, but 
are in possession of both. 

In all capital seaports, larcenies and petty crimes 
are numerous. ‘To relieve the heavy expense of 
the town of Boston, arising from this source, and, 
if possible, to check the evil, an application was 
made to the legislature to establish a peculiar mu- 
nicipal court, whose business should be exclusive- 
ly criminal, and by its frequent meetings, super- 
sede, in this respect, the jurisdiction of the quarter 
sessions. This plan was carried into effect. The 
court was erected, and in May, 1800, judge Mi- 
not was commissioned sole justice. The great 
number of cases that have come before that court, 
since his appointment, demonstrates the utility of 
the system. In no causes more than in criminal 
prosecutions, ought trials to be prompt, and with- 
out delay. The humanity that tempered the severity 
of offended justice, whilst it excited his reverence, 
satisfied the victim, that his judge considered that 
protection was the aim, and reform, not ruin, the 
sole end of the law. 

Accept, dear, departed spirit, this short tribute 
of truth and love, from one, who early knew the 
purity of thy principles....who through life partici- 
pated thy friendship....derived assistance from thy 
talents, and whose best ambition would be to bene- 
fit by thy example, and, dying, justly to anticipate 


.a posthumous reputation, spotless as thy own. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


[We publish the following Prospectus entire, not only as 
it as a well written article, but because we wish to give 
notoriety to a plan well digested for the public good. } 

& PROSPECTUS of a newspaper to be pub- 
lished in Baltimore, under the title of Tue Re- 
PUBLICAN; OR, ANTI-DemocRAT. By Prentiss 
and Cole. 

& It is a truth which can never be too strongly 
inculcated, or too closely kept in view, that in po- 
pular governments, which depend on public opini- 
on, the greatest exertions are perpetually neces- 
‘sary to maintain it in a correct state. 

“ These exertions, indeed, will not always be 
effectual. Public opinion will sometimes be mis- 
led: but this should not discourage the friends 

of liberty, much less induce them to abandon her 
cause ; for truth, though slow, is permanent in 
its nature, and constant in its operation, while 
falsehood and prejudice act with violence, but 
Boon pass away. The still small voice, which 
speaks to the understanding and the heart, though 
drowned for a time in the storm of the passions, 
will be heard again in the calm which succeeds. 

« Hence. the necessity, at all times, in govern- 
ments like ours, of publications devoted to the 
purpose of diffusing correct information on poli- 


© Fle has prepared another yolume, which was to have 
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tical subjects. By them alone can those errors 
which ambitious and profligate men perpetually 
disseminate, be successfully combated, and their 
misrepresentations and falsehoods detected and 
exposed. They alone can tear away that cloak 
of false patriotism, of affected adoration of the 
people, of pretended love of liberty, under which 
such men, like wolves in sheep’s clothing endea- 
vour to gain entrance into the fold, and to devour 
the flock. 

“ This necessity is doubly urgent at the pre- 
sent moment, when a party acting under the garb 
of republicanism, has succeeded in gaining posses- 
sion of the government, and has given indications 
but too frequent and too strong, of a determina- 
tion to exercise its powers without regard to con- 
siitutional restraint or private right. 

« The instances wherein this determination has 
appeared, need not now be particularly enume- 
rated. Unhappily they are too striking as well as 
too numerous. Some, however, of the most 
prominent and alarming, it seems indispensible to 
hotice. 

« A great number of persons have been depriv- 
ed of offices which they had long held; not be- 
cause they were chargeable, or in fact charged, 
with mal-practice, incapacity or neglect, but mere- 
ly to make room for the partizans of those in 
power, and to supply the means of those rewards, 
which, according to every appearance, had been 
previously stipulated for party services ; a system 
which strongly tends to destroy the best incentive 
to assiduity and good conduct in office, by render- 
ing its tenure dependent, not upon them, but on 
adherence to party; and threatens corruption to 
the public morals, by holding out the expectation 
of bribes in our elections. 

« The executive power of appointment to of- 
fice, bestowed by the people for the better se- 
lection of able and faithful servants to the pub- 
lic, has been converted into an instrument of 
party jobs; and, too probably, into a fund for 
the wages of legislative as well as elective cor- 
ruption. 

« In the dismissal of a judge from office, by the 
mere authority of the president, and under the 
flimsy pretext of a verbal error in the commission, 
the constitution has been expressly violated, in 
that most important article, which provides for the 
independence of the judiciary, by declaring, that 
“the judges, both of the supreme and inferior 
courts, shall both hold their places during good be- 
haviour ;” and the legislature has recently been 
invited to commit a sim.lar though more glaring 
violation of the same article. Contrary to another 
express provision of the constitution, money be- 
longing to the United States, actually received by 
their officers for their use, has in one instance 
been paid away, and in another has been attempt- 
ed to be paid away, without any appropriation by 
law, but merely by the president’s authority. 

“« A power has been assumed not merely to par- 
don offences, but to screen them, when committed 
by the partizans of the president, from investiga- 
tion and inquiry, by arresting prosecutions against 
the offenders. 

« And finally, the power has been claimed to dis- 
pense with the execution of laws, under the pre- 
text of their being considered as unconstitutional 
by the executive ; a power which if it extend to 
one law must extend to all; which completely sub- 
verts the government, by rendering the legisla- 
ture subordinate to the executive authority ; and 
for the exercise of which, our ancestors, in ano- 
ther country and an age when liberty was far 
less understood than at present, drove one king 
from the throne and brought another to the block. 

« One case indeed has occurred of a nature still 
more alarming ; the case of a law dispensed with 
or suspended in one of its provisions, merely be- 
cause the executive considered it as incxpedient, 
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and intended, at the next meeting of the legisla- 
ture, to propose its repeal. 

« To this it must be added, that in some states 
where the same party has obtained possession of 
power, the rights of suffrage have been trampled 
under foot; the liberty of the press has been 
openly invaded ; and public officers, of long tri- 
ed fidelity and well approved services, have been 
driven from their places, to make room for the 
leaders of the party themselves, or to provide 
for their children, their relations or their depen- 
dants. 

« These instances, on which the Editors will 
take occasion hereafter more fully to dilate, argue 
an ignorance of the constitution which it is difficult 
to suppose, or a contempt for its provisions and 
restraints, which nothing could inspire but a con- 
fidence of party support, and a thorough reliance 
on that popularity, which determination has been 
manifested to purchase, at the expence of every 
constitutional power of the government, as well 
as of its most essential establishments. They also 
furnish a new proof and illustration of a truth long 
since discovered, that no tyranny is so shameless 
and prefligate, as that which demagogues exer- 
cise in the name of the people ; because none is 
so completely seconded by the passions, so blindly 
obeyed, or so free from the restraints of personal 
responsibility. 

« These instances are surely sufficient to excite 
a great and well founded alarm for our liberties 
and constitution; and to engage all those who 
hold them dear, and who do not stand within the 
pale of that sect in favour whereof the laws are 
violated and the constitution trampled under foot, 
to unite, accordingly to their respective means 
and opportunities, for the defence of those inva- 
luable blessings. When a determination is mani- 
fested to overleap all the restraints of the consti« 
tution, as often as they stand in the way of exe- 
cutive favouritism, party resentment, or the lust 
of power; by flattering the passions and the vices 
of one half of the nation, to gain its assistance in 
tyrannizing over the other half; and to augment 
the personal power of the chief magistrate, by sa- 
crificing the constitutional authority and dignity 
of his office, and prostrating the just powers of 
the government at the feet of state ambition; it 
is surely time for the friends of rational liberty, of 
authority supported and restrained by law, of real 
Republicanism, to rouse from their lethargy, and 
to exert, with energy and perseverance, the law- 
ful means which are still left to them, for avert- 
ing evils of such magnitude, from their country, 
their posterity and themselves. 

« Among these means, the press is undoubted. 
ly the mostefficacious. That it has hitherto been 
too little employed, by those who have defended 
the cause of liberty and law, is a truth which has 
been long observed and lamented. They seem at 
length to be convinced of their error. We hope 
that it is not too late. But although several pres- 
ses, especially in the northern, and eastern states, 
have been established forthe defence of law, go- 
vernment and order, and are conducted with a 
spirit and ability worthy of the cause, yet much, 
even there, remains to be done; and in that im- 
portant division of the nation which lies to the 
southward of Pennsylvania, little has been attempt- 
ed. For that quarter, therefore, a press on the 
same principles is indispensibly necessary ; and 
if properly conducted, it might be of essential use 
in ¢very quarter. Such a press might become 


a National establishment, and the organ and rally- 


ing point of the friends of regulated liberty, 
throughout the union. 

« The advantages to be derived from such a 
point of union, from such an organ for the ex- 
pression of their opinions, from such an instru- 
ment for the defence of their principles and rights, 
must be obvious to those whose situation and sep- 
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timents, call them to united efforts. 


‘dear. 

“ Various considerations have concurred to in- 
duce them to fix on Baltimore as the seat of their 
establishment. The vicinity of that city to the 
stat of government, affords an opportunity of at- 
tending minutely to all the movements of our po- 
litical machine, and of obtaining the earliest and 
most authentic information, respecting our do- 
mestic affairs; while its extensive commerce gives 
it greater advantages for foreign intelligence, than 
the city of Washington can, for a long time to 
come, be expected to obtain. Its position, near 
the centre of the continent, and on the great post 
voad leading from north and south, renders its 
communication with every part of the United 
States, highly prompt and certain. Its wealth 
and population enable it to supply in abundance, 
all the materials necessary for the support of a 
newspaper. And it enjoys a ready and constant 
communicstion with every part of the state of 
Maryland, a state highly important inthe union 
by its iocal position,- as well as by its magni- 
tude and its wealth; of which Baltimore is not 
only the universal market, but the most central 
point. 

“ These circumstances seem to point out Balti- 
more, as the most proper place for the publica- 
tion of a national political newspaper. 

“© The main object of this paper will be to pre- 
sent democracy in its native deformity, by strip- 
ping off its assumed mask of republicanism: to 
rescue that respectable and venerated name, from 
the disgrace which it must otherwise suffer, by 
its forced and unnatural association with democra- 
cy: to shew that republicanism, the true defini- 
tion of which is “ representative government, re- 
strained and regulated by constitutional limits, 
Jaw and established rights,” differs essentially from 
democracy, which in practice and theory is no- 
thing more or less than a government nominally 
elective, and owning no restraint or rule of action, 
except the will of the majority : to defend the fe- 
deral constitution against the violations and ag- 
eressions of a democratic party, acting substan- 
tially on those principles, but concealing its true 
character under the cloak of republicanism; and 
in fine to shew that federalism and republicanism, 
rightly understood, mean the same thing; and 
that democracy is essentially anti-federal, being 
wholly incompatible with the existence of the fe- 
deral constitution, or of any system of govern- 
ment adequate to the affairs of a community, so 
great and extensive as the United States. Con- 
torning the title of their paper to these its great 
objects, they have resolved to call it Ze Re- 
PUBLICAN, OR ANTI-DEMocRAT. Inthe selection 
of this name, they by no means intend to relin- 
guish the ancient and honourable appellation of 
that party to which the federal constitution is in- 
debted for its institution and establishment; for 
republicanism being a general principle, federalism 
is nothing more than its particular application 
to the situation and government of the United 
Stites. 

“ Of the manner in which their paper is pro- 
posed to be conducted, they deem it proper to 
say a few words. 

“ That it shall never be prostituted to the pur- 
poses of personal slander or private abuse, they 
conidently engage. That in discussing public 
questions and especially in examining the con- 


The Edi- 
tors are not so presumptuous as to suppose them- 
selves adequate to such a task; but strongly im- 
pressed with the truth and importance of the ideas 
contained in this address, and encouraged by 
the hope of extensive and able support, they have 
resolved to attempt the establishment of a paper, 
which, though it must fall far short of their 
wishes, may yet, they trust, be productive of 
some benefit to the cause which they hold most 
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duct of the government, its Janguage shall always 
be decorous, and suitable to the respect due to 
those who are clothed with legal authority ; and 
its statements regulated by the strictest regard to 
truth, they also promise. And as it is to them, 
and to those on whose support they chiefly rely, a 
matter of perfect indifference by whom the go- 
vernment is administered, provided it be admini- 
stered according to the constitution, and on prin- 
ciples conducive to the public good, they shall 
most readily bestow praise on all those acts of the 
present administration, which shall be found to 
square with those standards. Every appearance 
of an adherence or a return to just principles, 
which shall be manifested by the friends and suppor- 
ters of the administration, will also be noticed with 
due commendation; and it is with the most heart- 
felt pleasure that they congratulate thcir country 
on some manifestations of that kind which have 
already been made. On these they will ever de- 
light todwell, as proofs the most consoling, that 
to whatever excesses men may go, in the conflicts 
of party, or the pursuit of power, still if they 
possess understanding and virtue, or even under- 
derstanding without virtue, they will at length re- 
turn to correct principles, will wish to exercise in 
a rational and beneficial manner, the power thus 
attained ; that although men of sense and charac- 
ter will sometimes, for the gratification of their 
ambition or their revenge, condescend to make 
use of the little noisy turbulent demagogues of 
democracy, they will never suffer beings of that 
description to direct the offices of their country. 

“ Of candor and impartiality, when rightly 
understood, they avow themselves the admirers. 
In their opinion those respectable qualities do not 
consist in a weak and wavering versatility, or in 
a state of neutrality between contending systems 
and parties. He who believes one system to be 
right, must believe its opposing system to be 
wrong ; and if he possess sense and virtue, he must 
be as decided and consiant in his opposition to 
one, as in his support to the other. But he may 
judge his opponents dispassionately ; may distin- 
guish between such actions as proceed from wick- 
edness, and such as have their origin in honest 
error or mistake; and may bestow praise with 
frankness, when praise is their due: and above 
all, he may adhere rigidly to truth, whether his 
friends or his opponents are profitea or hurt by it. 
This species of candour and impartiality the Edi- 
tors profess, and will endeavour to practice. 

« To the strictures and arguments of all par- 
ties, provided they be conveyed in correct, de- 
corous and respectful language, their paper shall 
ever be open; but they reserve to themselves the 
right of subjoining to every publication, such re- 
marks or reply as its contents may seem to de- 
mand. 

« To the respectable Editors who are already 
engaged in the honourable task wherein they them- 
selves are about to.participate, they offer their 
best wishes, and such service and assistance as it 
may be in their power to render; soliciting in re- 
turn similar aid where it can be convenicntly af- 
forded. It becomes those engaged in so noble a 
cause, to view each other as brothers, united by 
more than common ties, and to aid each other 
mutually, in advancing the great object of their 
common pursuit. 

«For the prompt, regular and extensive sup- 
ply of foreign intelligence, they have made such 
arrangements as they hope will be effectual; and 
although the main object of their paper will be 
political, yet as they wish to render it useful in 
a mercantile view, and to merit the patronage and 
support of that highly respectable class of socie- 
ty, they will spare no pains in the collection and 
arrangement of commercial and shipping intelli- 
ENCE. si 

“ The debates and proceedings of congress being | 


among the most interesting of those subjects which 
come within the purview of their plan, will 
receive a very particular attention. One of the 
Editors, C. Prentiss, will attend at the seat of go- 
vernment during the session of congress, for 
the purpose of taking them, and of collecting 
such political information as can there alone be 
obtained. On ordinary occasions, he will confine 
himself to a sketch of the debates; in which, 
however, it will be his aim to give correctly the 
substance of every argument or statement advanc- 
ed by each speaker. Debates of a more solemn 
and important nature, will be given as much at 
large as the limits of the paper will admit, or the 
necessary promptness of publication allow. Above 
all, the Editors pledge themselves to the strictest 
truth and impartiality, in performing this part of 
their duty. 

“ Subjects of religion, literature, criticism and 
science, especially the three former, being inti- 
mately connected with correctness of political opi- 
nion, will claim and receive a particular regard. 
They profess themselves to be admirers of the old 
school in these, as well as in politics, and in the 
execution of this part of their task, they earnestly 
solicit the aid of those able pens, which abound 
among the friends and supporters of that school. 
Their own endeavours shall not be wanting, but 
speculations on these subjects demand more lei- 
sure, and more opportunity for critical research, 
than their professional avocations can often allow. 

“ As a daily paper is more useful ina city, and 


| especially to persons engaged in commerce, while 


one published once a week may be made to ‘con- 
tain all that is generally interesting to persons at 
a distance, and is both cheaper and more conveni- 
ent for them, the cditors have resolved to publish 
one paper daily for the city of Baltimore and its 
vicinity, and one weekly, for distant subscribers, 
which will contain all the political, and a portion 
of the miscellaneous matter of the other: with 
such advertisements as are of a general nature.” 


aH 
EPITOME OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN OGCURRENCES. 


A London paper, violently hostile to the ad- 
ministration, has the candour to make the follow- 
ing frank acknowledgement of the despotism of 
Buonaparte :....[t is curious to watch the rapid pro- 
gress of the executive government of France, from 
the sternness and self-denial of the old republican 
manners, to the luxury and profusion of the Ro- 
man emperors. The consulship of Buonaparte 
has nothing of the ancient consulship about it, but 
the name; it surrounds itself with all the state and 
magnificence, that were affected by the proudest 
or the vainest of the men that either dignified or 
disgraced the imperial purple! The prefects of 
the palace have followed the establishment of pre- 
fects of the departments. The office of command- 
ant of the consular guard has been suppressed, 
whether because it was found to concentrate too 
much power in the hands of one man, we know 
not; and the palace of the consuls is, in future, to ' 
be under the guardianship and government of four 
prefects and a governor. It would be in vain to 

attempt to find an establishment similar, either in 

its functions or its magnificence, in any of the 

courts of modern Europe. It cannot, indeed, have 
escaped the notice of our readcrs, that Buonaparte 
is deeply attached to the manners and examples 
of ancient times. Ilis consuls and his tribunes, 
his prefects of the palace and the provinces, his 
pro-prefects and his lieutenants, his generals, and 
his consular commandants, are all borrowed from 
the constitution and government of Kame; of 
Rome, however, not perhaps in the proudest page 
of her history, though certainly in the wildest 
range of her powere——The London Gazette 


states that Thomas Jackson, Esq. is appointed en- 
voy extraordinary, and minister plenipotentiary to 
the court of Paris, and Francis Webbe, Esq. is to 
be the secretary of legation, and charge des af- 
faires. They are immediately to repair to the 
congress at Aniiens, to assist in negociating the 
commercial treaty, at the same time that the defi- 
nitive treaty shall be procceded in. We need not 
say that Mr. Jackson, the son of the rev. Dr. Jack- 
son, was minister at Turin. Mr. Webbe is not 
equally known to the public. He is a gentleman 
of high literary attuinments, and was confidently 
consulted by the late duke of Leeds, while secre- 


tary of state. 
Es 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


At home, all men are in suspense, relative to 
the fate of the judiciary system. The dangerous 
concussion of one of the main pillars of the consti- 
tution, is viewed with dismay, even by the intrepid. 
One writer has declared, that to annul the present 
system, would be to murder the constitution, and 
that, on the novel text of the democrats, such com- 
ments will be read, as are written in blood. A 
profound remarker, in the Anti-Democrat, de- 
clares, that if, heedless of the general voice, the 
bill for repealing should pass, that moment the 
constitution receives a ghastly, incurable wound ; 
and, though she may, with limping gait, drag 
along a short existence, yet the wound is mortal. 
Governeur Morais has again raised his “ voice 
potential’ in the senate; in a very extended 
speech, has scrutinized every topic of objection to 
the judiciary ; by words of power, and “ thoughts 
that burn,” has exhorted the innovators to rein in 
their rashness; and has solemnly adjured a giddy 


+ 


majority to pause, before they topple headlong 
over the brink of ruin.——One of the northern po- 
liticians,who appears to be well acquainted with the 
instability of the populace, and the genius of capri- 
cious republicanism, has the following pointed pa- 
« But who can compare 
recent events, without sighing for the inconsistency 
of the people, and the uncertainty of public fame 


ragraph, in a late essay. 
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ciples which had hitherto guided him. He had 
heretofore been disposed to repose a liberal confi- 
dence in the executive of the United States ; and 
when an increase of military force had been re- 
commended by the President, he had invariably 
been for it; much more would he be disposed, 
when a reduction was recommended from the 
same quarter, to sanction itby his vote. With the 
Executive rested the responsibilxy of the exterior 
defence of the nation, and if the Executive was of 
opinion that the nation was secure with a force of 
3,000, 2,000, 1,000, or without a single man, he 
would concur with him in giving cffect to such 
conviction. 

Extract of a letter from a member of congress, at Washing. 

ton, to his friend in Philadelphia. 

Your fears, respecting the minds of our oppo- 
nents being obscured by the clouds and tempests 
of Party rage are, unfortunately, too well founded. 
The majority now regulate thcir proceedings at 
Caucuses; and, while they permit our side to talk, 
they remain silent and vote us down. Dana has 
tendered them the homage of his high respect; 
and congratulated them on the adoption of that 
part of the French constitution which excludes 
debate in the legislature, and that the majority are 
only here to register the edicts of their master. 
He has also requested, that if the business of le- 
gislation is to be done at nightly conclaves, the 
minority be permitted to attend, and there learn 
the principles on which business is to be done. 

The bill, brought into the senate, in consequence 
of Mr. Breckenridge’s motion, has this morning 
passed to a third reading, by the casting vote of 
the vice president. There can now remain no 
doubt that it must become a law. We shall, there- 
fore, pass the rubicon, and our constitution is no- 
thing but a name. The majority mean also to 
repeal the internal revenue. 


SS 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


BLACKSTONE U. BRECKENRIDGE. 


and honour !..... ALEXANDER HAMILTON, who sys- 
tematized our debt, who foretold that the existing 
revenues would be adequate to this object, and 
who made various reports, founded on this pre- 
sumption.....to which our readers are referred..... 
has been held up to the people, as their foe and 
oppressor, and as the advocate of extensive sys- 
tems of taxation:....while ALBERT GALLATIN, who 


AS a specimen of the juridical lore of the mover 
of the frenzied proposition to abolish the judiciary 
system, we subjoin the following. 

“ They (the king’s bench and common pleas in 
England), moreover, revise the proceedings of not 
only all the petty courts of record in the kingdom, 
even down to the courts of Piepcudre ; but also of 


opposed the establishment of the internal revenue; 
who predicted that our revenues, from existing 
sources, would fall short of our demands, and who 
Arst wrote a book to prove the necessity of direct 
taxes; vaults into the saddle, that was vacated by 
Hami._ton, and makes his triumphal entry, as 
theenemy of direct taxation, and inventor of the won- 
derful discovery, that our means, independent of that 
resource, in time of peace, are equal to our debts.” 
It is asserted in a respectable Northern print 
that perhaps it is not generally known that not 
one dollar of the Land Tax has been paid by 
or even assessed upon our southern brethren, 
while every industrious farmer, and citizen in 
Mew England has paid the uttermost farthing. 
It is remarked that when Lyon and others are 
petitioning to have their fines repaid them, and 
also damages for illegal confinement under the se- 
dition act, would it not be well for the Yeomanry 
of New-England to petition to have their land tax 
repaid. The claim is infinitely just and vast- 
jy more honourable-~——In the debate in the 
House of Representatives on the reduction of the 
military establishment, Mr. Bayard very poignant- 
ly remarked, that if gentlemen were for reducing 
the army in whatever degree, or for abandoning it 
altogether, he should go with them. He would, 
on such occasion, be governed by the same prin- 


the court of king's bench in Ireland. 
( Mr. Brechenridge's speech. 

6.G.1.c. 5. declared that the peers of Ireland had 
no jurisdiction to affirm or reverse any judgments or 
decrees whatsoever. This statute was merely de- 
claratory of the former law. 

22. G, III. c. 53. repeals the stat. of G. I. and 

23. G. III. c. 28. expressly declares, that “ no 
appeal or writ of error from any court in Ireland, 
shall, for the future, be brought into any of the 
courts in England.” [Blackstone's Commentaries. 


We have been highly amused by reading, lately, 
a modern woman of fashion's instruction to her 
chambcrmeid. 

Lay my head on the top of the drawers. Put my 
bottom on the chair, and the Arps by it. Take care 
of my bosom, and do not rufle ite Lay this eye in 
my dressing-box ; and take my left shoulder, and 
put it under my head. 


a] 


We have received the baleful news of the des- 
truction, by a majority in the senate, of our present 
juridical system. One principal buttress of our 
constitution being thus wantonly removed, the 
downfall of the whole edifice may be clearly seen, 
without the second sight of a Scotchman. 
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Dr. Samuel Mitchell, the political a/chymist, has, 
we understand, melted his professorship in the cru- 
cible of his politics. We understand that the par- 
ticles of this great man’s learning frequently fly off 
in fumo, and that his visionary schemes, for the 
welfare of his Utopia, will never amalgamate with 
common sense. 


An acute writer, in the Boston Centinel, declares) 
that, in Gallatin’s late report, we look in vain for 
the creative genius of HAMILTON, who originated 
and organized the beauteous system of our public 
credit, and for the classic purity of a Wotcorr. 


That was a spirited reply of one of our mer- 
chants, on being told that a vessel, in which was 
the principal part of his property, was cast away. 
...“* My heart, thank God, is still afloat, my spirits 
shall not sink with my ship.” 


A baker in this city offers Mammoth bread for 
sale. We suppose that his gigantic loaves were 
baked at a Salt Lick, and perhaps may form a great 
rock bridge, or natural arch, between the mouth and 
maw of a voracious republican. 

Whilst riding at anchor, the CONSTITUTION 
was lately struck with a flaw, from the southward 
and westward, which has completely set this valu- 
able ship on her beam ends, and little lopes are 
entertained of preserving either the vessel or the 
inestimable cargo on board. [Anti-Demecrate 


It is supposed that the ultimate question on the 
fate of the judiciary, will be decided by the casting 
vote of the vice president. A morning paper hopes 
that he will stick to the constitution, with the tena- 
city of a Burr. 


A very delicate procuress, in one of the Lons 
don prints, thus hints her wishes: 

« Averse to quitting a residence to which she is 
attached, and sensible of the impropricty of con- 
tinuing at it, with only a servant, a young lady 
would be happy to enlarge her family by accom- 
modating one or two ladies with board,” &c. 

In midwinter, it imports us more to anticipate 
the vernal season, than to dwell gloomily on the 
deformities of the present. The plan of the poet 
should be adopted. 

When rufian winter holds his reign, 
With many a tempest in his train, 
Chacing our summer sports away; 
When clouds abridge the scanty day, 
And the North wind, plunderer keen, 
Hath spoil’d the forests of its green ; 
Mine be the delightful art, 

To make these gloomy scenes impart 
Pensive pleasures to the mind, 

Or dream of joys I cannot find ; 
And, flapped by Winter's’ chilling wing, 
To REVEL IN IDEAL SPRING. 

In a precious advertisement, recounting the vir- 
tues of Dr. Solomon's invigorating Balm of Gilead, 
we are told that at New-York it may be purchased 
for the moderate sum of three dollars a bottle ; and, 
among its numerous venders, we find mess. Paff, in 
Broadway. We imagine that Paf is a misnomer, 
and that all who are diseased, and look to Dr. 
Solomon for a cure, should inquire for mess. Puf. 


ema 


As the celebrated Paoli was one evening walk- 
ing down the Haymarket, he was accosted by an 
itinerant daughter of pleasure, who happened to 
recognize his person. As she was a pretty girl, 
he suffered her to hold his arm, till he got to 
Spring Gardens, when be thought to disengage 
himself, but she still held him, and finding all her 
rhetoric lost, she at length observed, that, if he 
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would leave her, he ought at least to make her € 
present, as they were very nearly connected. The ve- 
tcran started, and demanded how? Why, sir, re- 
plied the frail fair, you have been driven from 
home, and lost your inheritance, in defence of li- 
berty. By being attached too much to the same 
eause, I am reduced to the like extremity. We 
are both children of Liberty, and therefore ought to 
have a fellow-feeling for each other. The wit of 
the courtezan so much pleased the patriot, that he 
gave her a guinea. 


Letters from Washington, report, thatsome of 
the president’s mice have nibbled his cheese ; that 
the cheese itself grows stale and mouldy, and turns 
out little better than a siipcoat. The latter part, 
however, of this important intelligence seems to 
want confirmation. 


By advices, received directly from Paris, we 
understand, that lord Cornwallis lodges at the sign 
of the Two Palaverers, in Moonshine-street, directly 
opposite tothe noted Labour in vain. 


oad 


A Mr. Hunter has lately wedded Miss Chace... | 


The happy husband may carol 


We jovial sportsmen of the town, 
The virgin game in view, 

Are full content to run them down, 
Then they in turn pursue. 


This married Mimrod, this mighty Hunter, has a 
legal qualification to be as keen a sportsman as he 
chooses, and to participate freely in the joys of the 
Chace. 


Of the various cross readings, which have ap- 
peared in America, the following are the most 
diverting : 

The gigantic ox will Jeave town the 16th instant, 
«charged with dispatches for the French republic. 

The learned pig would wish a situation in a 
eounting-house, or public office. 

Corn has risen this last week....about five feet, 
six or eight inches high. 

If the thief is taken in this state....be will hear 
of something much to his advantage. 

Two mad dogs, it is said....shook hands, and 
parted very gcod friends. 

This is to give notice, that my wife Jane.....will 
be exchanged for good arable land, in this or 
Delaware state. 

A dreadful fire broke out.....but was retaken and 
lodged in jail. 

The Philadelphia and Mail stages.....will run a 
foot race of one mile, for thirty dollars. 

All Europe has at length....removed to No. 73, 
South-street. 

Something has letely transpired....and expired 
in a few minutes after. 

Honour and integrity..,.fancy goods. 

A number of the ladies of this city....full length, 
bronze and gilt figures for parlours. 

Came to the plantation ofthe subscriber, a dark 
bay gelding......£he says his name is Christopher 
Mentz, and that he came passenger in the ship 
Neptune, from Germany. 

On the 25th, the graad signior went in solemn 
procession to the mosque«..and was caught by the 
blacks, and burnt alive. 

A good thing for the ladies....several busts, finely 
executed in plaister of Paris. 

In consequence of an application made by the 
chief consul to his majesty....both were consumed 
to ashes in a very short time. 


Mr. J. Peck, to Miss Betsey Cross has been lately 
wedded, by some of the registers of Hymen’s 
court, Qf all the matches we ever read of, this 
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appears to us the most ill-omened. For, if any 
inference can be drawn, either from names or 
things, the parties must certainly be in a peck of 
troubles. 
bridegroom, when he anticipatesbeing overwhelm- 
ed with the endless visits of his wife's relations, 
may gaily exclaim: 


Though, perhaps, the good natured 


+ Come then crosses and cares, come cares when they may, 


Yet this maxim my song shall impart, 
That the comfort of man’s fleeting day 
Is a smile from the girl of his heart.” 


It seems now to be pretty well understood, that 
Sir William Howe was an opposition general, and 


‘that, as early as 1777, he was far from wishing 


to reduce America. Many of his officers, even of 
his family, have been heard to say, that the battle 
of Germantown was purposely lost. It is averred, 
that the first time he went to court, after his re- 
turn from this country, he had to his carriage a 
very handsome pair of bay horses. A person, who 
observed them, exclaimed, where could the gene- 
ral get his days 7... Not in America,” replied a 
by-stander. 


What was gaily said, half a century ago, by a 
good-humoured satirist, may now be truly said by 
the most careless remarker : 

« Most ladies have two faces; one face to sleep 
in, and another to shew in company ; the first is 
generally reserved for the husband and family, at 
home ; the other put on to please strangers, abroad; 
the family face is often indifferent enough, but the 
out door one looks something better.” 


ey 


De Ruyter, the celebrated Dutch admiral, was 
killed off Aouste, in Italy. The following epigram 
was written, shortly after his death: 


Terror in Oceano jam solo nomine classes 
Ter nunc in Siculo TERRITUS ipse nut; 

Si vera inversum quondam dedit omina nomen, 
Nunc Rui-Txa nomen verius omen habet. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


REFLECTIONS IN SOLITUDE. 


THERE is a brook of clearest wave that runs 

By the wood side. It is not very deep, 

And yet it glides so silent o'er its bed 

Of sand, it seems to slumber on its way. 

Just where it creeps beneath the hazel hedge, 

That sbades the old oak fence, I bend my feet, 

The guiltless felons of the morning dews ! 

I love to lean upon that old oak fence 

Upon my arms, and watch the little fish 

That play upon the surface of the stream, 

Or quavering, without swimming forward, seem 

To see their shadows on the fine grey sand 

Beneath. Here often, while around my brows 

The soft south wind is breathing all its fragrance 

That it has stolen on its silent way 

Up yonder new mown meadow, I have mus’d 

Away the morn. The farmers now are ploughing 

The field beyond the meadow. They are silent, 

Save when they reach the fence beneath the shade, 

Dragging the plough right-angled to the horse, 

And call, with long, shrill voice, toward the cot- 
tare, 


That the farm boy, toe young for other work, 
May carry down a pail of fresh spring water. 
No other sound disturbs me in my dreama, 
Those idle dreams of joy, that feed my mind 
With unsubstantial food, save when, hard by, 
Within the wood, the lusty woodman falls 
His axe upon the trunk of some fgll'p trec, 


Tt hums a hollow sound upon my ear. | 

Upon the bank, that skirts the stream, an oak 

Has lattic’d o'er the earth with twining roots ; 

Its deep green foilage spreads a circling shade 
Around. Here, oft times, at the noon day hour, 
When the hot sun rides high, and heats the air 
With myriads of dancing, dazzling beams, 

Upon some straggling root, I make my hand 

My pillow, and recline my wearied limbs. 

The robin and the thrush hop round, and oft 
They leap upon my hat, that I have thrown 

Upon the grass. They look at me, as though 
They knew that one, who treads in sorrow's path, 
Had learn’d humanity. I do not harm them. 
Could I do so with Cowper in my hand? 

Thy moral precepts, thy pure piety, 

Cowper! have form’d my creed no narrow one. 
From thee I learn that mercy’s stream is then 
Most pure, when flowing from a source that dreads 
No terror from the object that it warms ; 

Then most disinterested, most like thee. 

I love thee, Cowper! and when, often times, 
Towards the brook's green side, I ramble down 
The narrow lane, along the orchard fence, 

Shaded by walnut trees on either side, 

That love to kiss each other o’er my head, 

And join to shelter, from the summer sun, 

The crutch-borne beggar’s grey unshelter’d head, 
I love to look upon thy nervous page. . 
And thou must talk most pleasantly to me, 

When I, who fondly gaze on Nature’s face, 

Prefer to fix my steady, tranquil eye 

Upon thy “Task; but yet no task to me. 

And yet it is not strange, for I do love 

To look on Nature ;....and what part of her 

More lovely than thyself? Yet, oftentimes, 

I have regretted much, that thou wouldst breathe 
Such music in my strains ; for they have charm’d 
Me so, that, heedless where I trod my foot, 

I have disturb’d the sand-mouth’‘d ants, that toil’d 


| So patiently to clear their narrow cell ; 
| And I have sorrow’d, with no feign’d distress, 


When I reflected I could not repair 
The mischief I had done. 

There are some men 
Who dress fair Virtue, to the mental eye, 
In robes most beautiful ;....whe tell us too 
That they do love her and her simple precepts ; 
And thus, when aided by the press, they gain 
A reputation for morality, 
While every action serves to tell the world 
They do not own the virtues they profess. 
Cowper ! it was not so with thee:....thy page 


| Is but a faithful comment on thyself. 


Ere thou couldst sing of Virtuc, thou hadst known 
her; 

And not a maxim of morality 

That thou didst preach, but thou hadst practis’d 
first. 


I could not love thee more, if I had known thee. 


And, when thou singest, in such pensive mood, 
That Kate is craz’d,” I yield my brimful eye 
To my heart’s guidance, and persuade myself 
“« There is another and a better world,” 

For Cowper tog was craz'd. 


JAQUES. 
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MY second speculation, in which I introduced 
the letter from “ Omicron,” deriding the cant of 
modern comedy, has drawn not the resentment, 
nor the sword, but the prompt pen of a good na- 
tured writer, whose letter, without farther preface, 
I now usher into public. 


YO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
“ Venite, nugz !” 
WY OLD FRIEND, 


t I owe you one.” Ah! I think you might be 
alittle more tender of an old acquaintance. As 
goon as I had done reading your note in reply to 
Omicron, in No. 3-of the Port Folio, I started up, 
arid who could help swearing! He means me 
by seses... Said I. Erskine was not more sure that 
the emperor of China meant him, when he talk- 
ed of 


s The bar pleader, whom mobs call divine, 
Known by the symbols of J, me, aad mine,” 
than I was, that you meant to rank me among 
« several worthy young gentlemen,” with whom 
you have the honour to be acquainted, who gather 
catch words at the theatre, in order that their con- 
versation may have some rhetorical embellish- 
ments. 
<< Why!” cried I, in a rage, “ where the devil 
else should I learn rhetorical embellishments?”’.... 
And, moreover, if I could get them from any other 
source, though they were tentimes as embellishing, 
they would not be half so much attended to, or 
have half so much effect in enlivening conversa- 
tion, especially with the ladies. 


My friend, Jack Studious, who is one of the 
greatest bookworms that I know, but who, never- 
theless, is as polite and graceful, as if he had been 
brought up in a ball-room, would sometimes under- 
take to lecture me on my using cant phrases or 

catch words, from Moreton or O‘Keefe, in com- 
ye Sometimes he would make me feel a little 
ashamed of the habit:.....but mark the sequel... 
Jack and I visited in the same families. I would 
run om a whole evening, with “ Whiz!....Dam’me: 
Turn the Corner!....That’s your Sort!....Dam’me, 
Dad !.-..Dash on, Keep moving,” and, within these 
few weeks past, with “ Thank ye, sir, or ma’am, 
I owe you one....Very well fora Bumpkin....] owe 
you half a one,” kc. &ce What was the conse- 
quence? My liveliness and wit were applauded, 
and kept the whole company in a roar; whilst 

r Jack, who might have shone in a political 

conversation with Morris and Tracy, or ina learned 
one with Andrews or Magaw, sat, still as a stock- 
fish, totally unheeded. — j 
And then, the dear patrons of wit and pleasing 
talemts, the ladies, to be in whose good favour, 


ENLARGED. 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 
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OF DESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGE, 

AND PLEAS’D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE INDULGED ” 
COWPER. 


has been the constant study of my life, they too 
would laugh socharmingly. Upon my soul, Sam, 
I did not think you would show the old bachelor 
so much, as to give your fricnds such dry rubs, for 
excrting their memories in retaining, and their 
talents in retailing scraps of plays, even allowing 
them to be nonsensical, when their only object is 
to please the ladies, and their only reward....the 
loud laugh of the fair, expressive of their most sin- 
cere gratification. 

“ Well, Jack,” said I, one evening as we walked 
homeward together, “ you surely will never again 
advise me to drop the silly practice, as you call it, 
of quoting, before the ladies, the most foolish and 
unmeaning phrases that can be gathered from 
modern comedies. Did you not observe how de- 
lighted all the dear creatures seemed at my wit? 
I heard Miss S. say in a loud whisper, what a 
liocly young gentleman Mr. Harebrain is! He is 
very sensilie! whispered Miss I. A prodigious 
wit! said Miss P. And, my dear Jack, you were 
no more taken notice of, than if you had been help- 
ing the man in the moon to pick up his sticks, 
after an eclipse.” 


“ *Tis woman that makes dunces of us all!” 
cried Jack. ‘J will reason no more with you 
upon the subject. To render one’s presence in 
society agreeable, and particularly in female so- 
ciety, I find, requires neither wit nor learning... 
Let a young fellow learn how to make a bow, 
with the mind and memory of a parrot, and the 
grimace and chatter of a monkey, my life on’t he 
will succeed. I will no longer attempt to stem the 
torrent. I must be unnoticed or laughed at, on 
the one hand,....noticed and laughed with, on the 
other. The alternative is before me. Vive la 
bagatelle! I chuse the latter; and now, Dick, I 
enter the lists, as a candidate for the palm of folly 
and impertinence.” 7 


« Thank you, Jack,” said I, “& I owe you one.” 


Thus you see, Mr. Sauntcr, I have made a con- 
vert before you. When you shall prove that you 
have made one, I will cheerfully acknowledge it to 
be well done for a bumpkin, and that “I owe you 
half a one,” 

Your's, till death, 


DICK HAREBRAIN. 


I have perused Mr. Harebrain’s billet, with 
more than common complacency, because I think 
him a distant relation ofthe Loungers, and because, 
though wild, he is gentle. In his vagaries, there 
is nothing desparately mad; and he seems capable 
of going tothe play, & soberly, as lady Grace says.” 
Perhaps, such a gay, fantastic fellow would think 
it little better than downright impertinence, were 
I to conclude gravely, or obtrude advice.* But, as 
I perceive that the desultory character of my cor- 
respondent has a broad foundation of good sense, 
and that his volatility, like the effervescence of 
champaign, argues nothing but the brisk and the 
generous, I will venture to tell him, that Ae may at 
once be asmall talker and a scholar, and, if he will 
read with Jack Studivus all the morning, he may, 
as cheerily as he pleases, cry vive la bagaterle at 
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MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS» COLON AND SPONDE Be 


DRUMMOND‘, a name dear to poetry, hag 
published a very elegant translation of the Satires 
of Aulus Persius Flaccus. In comparing it with 
the versions of the energetic Dryden, it must suffer, 
in a dégree, the charge of inferiority. But, ifit be 
less melodious here, or less nervous there, still it 
is more uniformly faithful and correct, than the 
translation by his mighty predecessor. The authoe 
modestly hopes, that 


Enlighten’d Warton may approve the style ; 
And classic Givrorp nod the head and smite, 


This neat and accurate copy of a great originaf, 
is the production of a member of the British par- 
liament; and it is pleasing to find a senator and 4 
poet in one. It exhibits, not only versatility of 
talent, but isa sufficient proof of mental power. It 
may be remembered, that Persius was of the school 
of Zeno, that his morality is austere, and his tones 
indignante He is more solicitous to admonish, 
than to soothe his reader, and gives his admirable 
advice in the tone of a master, rather than of a 
companion. As a specimen of a most delightful 
version of the rugged latinity of thisaustere ancient, 
I have amused myself by transcribing, from the 
third satire, the animated expostulation from a 
philosophical preceptor, to his indolent pupil. | 


What, always thus? Now, in fall blaze of day, 

Sol mounts the skies, and shoots a downward ray ; 
Breaks on your darken’d chamber’s lengthea'd night, 
And pours through narrow chinks long streams of lights 
Yet still, subdued by sLeer’s oppressive power, 

You sluméer, heedless of the passing hour 5 

Of strong Falernian dissipate the fumes, 

And snore, unconscious, while the day consomea, . 
See the hot sun through reddening Leo roll, 

The raging Dog star fire the glowing pole; 

The yellow harvest waving o'er the plain, 

The reapers bending o'er the golden grain 

Beneath the spreading elm the cattle laid, 

And panting flocks recumbent in the shade. 

*¢ Is it inleed so late ?” the sluggard cries; 

“ Who waits? Here, slaves! be quick, I wish to rise.” 
At length to study see the youth proceed, >. 
Charg'd with his book, his parchment, and bis reed. 
But now he finds the ink too black to write; 

And now, diluted, it escapes the sight; 

Now itis made too thick, and now too thin, 

And now it sinks too deeply in the skin. 

The pen writes double, and the point too wide 

O'er the smooth vellum pours the sable tide. 

O wretch! whose habits into vices grow, 

Whose life accumulates the means of woe! 

Dismiss the scholar, be again the boy, 

Replace the rattle, re-assume the toy; 

Repose ìn quiet on your nurse’s lap, 

Pleas’d oy her lullaby, and feed on pap. 

Who is deceiv'ds for whom are spread those lures? 
Is the mistortune mine, or is it yours ? 


e The celebrated William Drummond, of Hawvthornden, 
was the delight of contemporary wits. 
loved by Ben Jonson, that he made a pedestrian excursion 
to Scotland, to visit the darling bard. 
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That you refuse to listen to the truth, 

And waste in idleness the hours of youth. 

And you, what arts what pleasures can entice 

To wander in the thorny paths of vice? 

You, who so lately from the porch have brought 
The godlike precepts, which great Zeno taught? 
You, who in schools of rigid virtue bred, 

On simple fare with frugal sages fed, 

Where watchful youth their silent vigils keep, 
And midnight studies still encroach on sleep? 
You, who have listen'd to Instruction's voice, . 
And with the Samian sage have made your choice; 
Ave you content to lose life’s early day, 

Or pass existence in a dream away? 

Ah! thoughtless youth, ere yet the fell disease 
BLANCH YOUR PALE CHEEK, and on its victim seize, 
Apply the remedy, nor idly wait 

"Till hope be fled, and med'cine come too late. 


FESTOON OF FASHION. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

AS it is, unfortunately, the fashion to play at 
cards, every lady will drop her hand for a moment, 
or cease the inquiry of what's trumps, or who has 
pam, to read the following impcrtant intelligence : 

Mr. Ludlow, of Walworthy, and Ann Wilcox, 
of London, have recently obtained the king’s patent 
for improved playing cards. 

:In these cards, the pips are reversed, so as to 
appear the same both ways; round each pip of 
spades and hearts, is a line of the colour of the 
suit, then a white line; and the remainder of the 
card is black or red, according to the suit. The 
diamonds and.clubs are white, on a black or red 
ground, respectively. ‘The aces and court cards 
are also distinguished, by various appropriate or- 
naments, so as to obviate those mistakes, which 
sometimes happen in playing. The edges of the 
packs are gilt or coloured. 


By the favour of a friend, we are enabled to nar- 
rate the new stile of dress, at the mint of the mode. 


PARISIAN FASHIONS» 

Silk stuffs are adopted for full dress for the 

winter, and muslins for undress. The robes de bals 

á la clotilde, á la Hebe, á la Syrene. The Swiss, 

Italian, and Spanish dresees, are all made of these 

materials. Among the most admired, for their 
novelty and beauty, are the 


Belles Douillettes å la Russienne. 

These cloaks are of three cuts, and three differ- 
ent sorts of wadding, according as the wearer is 
more or less delicate, from rude health, to an in- 
valid state. They are also adapted to the different 
shapes, some for slender persons, some for en don 
point, and some for those, who are much encum- 
bered with flesh. They are extremely convenient, 
and find a ready admittance into fashionable society. 


Robe Ronde, a la Hersilie. 

This dress has a long train, fastens on the tip of 
the shoulders, and forms a heart upon the back, 
ornamented å /’Etrurie, and about four inches and 
a half in the length of the waist, at the side. The 
front appears like a petticoat, which comes round 
the breast, and is fastened on the shoulder. The 
cut terminates at the knee with an acorn. It is of a 
superb style. The sleeves are short andornamented. 

Robe Ronde, á la Calypso. 

This dress is in narrow plaits on the neck. It 
has two bars, one in the shape of a tongue, and the 
waist behind is of a new cut. Jt has a long train. 
The sleeves are short, and with three tufts. 

Robe à la Hamadryade. 

This dress is very handsome for riding, or a 
morning walk. 

Chemise @ la Vestale, 

The collar is partly Spanish and partly French, 
and bouad round the waist, with a cestus @ la Juno. 
Surtout a la Sultane. 

This charming dress is open, and worn over 
white dresses, or some bright colour. It has a 
train, and is ofa very striking appearance, 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


Surtout á la Hegemone. 


This is peculiarly adapted for balls. It has but 
one sleeve, and reaches only to the calf of the leg, 
close at the side, and rounded. j 

All these latter dresses are of Florence satin, 
Pekin satin, muslin, plain and embroidered, paint- 
ed linen, gauze, crape, &c. &c. 

The corsets â la Creole are also much admired as 
a ball costume. They are trimmed with pearl, 
tinselled or embellished with ailk. Spencers of 
double Florence, wadded, are also in repute. 


POLITICS. 
THE GENUINE SPERCH OF MR. MORRIS. 


l (To-day, we postpone many articles of gay miscellany, to 


give an honourable place to the reasoning and the elo- 
quence of GoveRNEuR Morris, a senator from the state 
of New-York, who, in this perilous hour, has stood forth 
the CHAMPION OF THE CONSTITUTION, with a states- 
man’s research, a soldier's courage, and an American’s 
pride. This edition of his speech, we are entitled to affirm, 
is acorrect one, in which the reporter has faithfully fol- 
lowed the orator. Asa political argument, this perfect 
defence of an ancient system ought to convinee the incre- 
dulous, to cure the prejudiced, and mitigate the factious. 

Asa specimen of eloquence, itaffords a new proof, that, how- 

ever inferior the new may be to the elder world, in poetry, 

painting, or sculpture, yet, in the art of convineing and 
persuading men, we have many, whose “ tongues drop 
manna.” 

Mr. PRESIDENT....1 had fostered the hope that 
some gentleman who thinks with me, would have 
taken upon himself the task of replying to the obser- 
vations, made yesterday and this morning, in favour 
of the motion on your table. But, since no gentle- 
man has gone so fully into the subject as it seems to 
require, I am compelled to request your attention. 

We were told yesterday, by the honourable 
member from Virginia, that our objections were 
calculated for the by-standers, and made with a 
view to produce effect upon the people at large. 
I know not for whom the charge is intended. I 
certainly recollect no such observations. As I 
was personally charged with making a play upon 
words, it may have been intended for me. But 
surely, sir, it will be recollected, that I declined that 
paltry game, and declared, that I considered the 
verbal criticism which had been relied on, as irre- 
levante IfI can recollect what I said, from recol- 
lecting well what I thought, and meant to say, 
sure I am, that I uttered nothing in the style of 
an appeal to the people. I hope no member of 
this house has so poor a sense of its dignity, as to 
make such an appeal. As to myself, it is now near 
thirty years since I was called into public office. 
During that period, I have frequently been the 
servant of the people, always their friend ; but at 
no one moment of my life their flatterer, and Goa 
forbid that I ever should be. When the honour- 
able gentleman considers the course we have taken, 
he must see that the observation he has thus 
pointed, can light on no object. I trust that it did 
not flow from a consciousness of his own inten- 
tions. He, I hope, had no view of this sort. If 
he had, he was much, very much mistaken. Had 
he Jooked round upon those, who honour us with 
their attendance, he would have seen that the 
splendid flashes of his wit excited no approbatory 
smile. The countenances of those, by whom we 
were surrounded, presented a different spectacle. 
They were impressed with the dignity of this 
house; they perceived in it the dignity of the 
American people; and felt, with high and manly 
sentiment, their own participation. 

We have been told, sir, by the honourable gen- 
tleman from Virginia, that there is no independ- 
ent part of this government. That, in popular 
governments, the force of every department, as 
well as the government itself, must depend upon 
popular opinion. And the honourable member 
from North Carolina has informed us, that there 
is no check for the overbearing powers of the le- 


gislature, but public opinion; and he has been 
pleased to notice a sentiment I had uttered;....a 
sentiment which not only fell from my lips, but 
which flowed from my heart. It has, however, 
been misunderstood and misapplied. After re- 
minding the house of the dangers to which popular 
governments are exposed, from the influence of 
designing demagogues upon popular passion, I 
took the liberty to say, that we, we, the senate of 
the United States, are assembled here to save the 
people from their most dangerous enemy, to save 
them from themselves ; to guard them against the 
baneful effects of their own precipitation, their 
passion, their misguided zeal. ’Tis for these pur- 
poses that all our constitutional checks are devised. 
If this be not the language of the constitution, the 
constitution js all nonsense. For why are the se- 
nators chosen by communities, and the representa- 
tives directly by the people? Why are the one 
chosen for a longer term than the other? Why 
give one branch of the legislature a negative upon 
the acts of the other? Why give the president a 
right to arrest the proceedings of both, until two 
thirds of each should concur? Why all these 
multiplied precautions, unless to check and con- 
trou! that impetuous spirit, that headlong torrent 
of opinion, which has swept away every popular 
government that ever existed ? l 

With most respectful attention, I heard the de- 
claration of the gentleman from Virginia, of his 
own sentiment. *“ Whatever,” said he, “ may be 
my opinion of the constitution, I hold myself 
bound to respect it.” He disdained, sir, to profess 
an affection he did not feel, and I accept his can- 
dour, as a pledge for the performance of his duty. 
But he will admit this necessary inference from 
that frank confession, that, although he will strug- 
gle (against his inclination) to support the consti- 
tution, even to the last moment, yet when, in spite 
of all his efforts, it shall fall, he will rejoice in its 
destruction. Far different are my feelings. It is 
possible that we are both prejudiced; and that, in 
taking the ground on which we respectively stand, 
our judgments are influenced by the sentiments 
which glow. in our hearts. I, sir, wish to support 
this constitution, because I love it. And I love it, 
because I consider it as the bond of our union ; 
because, in my soul, I believe that on it depends 
our harmony and our peace; that, without it, we 
should soon be plunged in all the horrors of civil 
war; that this country would be deluged with the 
blood of its inhabitants; and a brother’s hand be 
raised against the bosom of a brother. . 

Afterthese preliminary remarks, I hope I shall be 
indulged, while I consider the subject, in reference 
to the two points which have been taken, the ex- 
pediency and the constitutionality of the repeal. 

In considering the expediency, I hope I shall be 
pardoned for asking your attention to some parts 
of the constitution, which have not yet been dwelt 
upon, and which tend to elucidate this part of our 
inquiry. I agree fully with the gentleman, that 
every section, every sentence, and every word of 
the constitution ought to be deliberately weighed 
and examined ; nay, I am content to go along with 
him, and give its due value and importance to every 
stop and comma. In the beginning, we find a de- 
claration of the motives which induced the Ame- 
rican people to bind themselves by this compact. 
And, in the foreground of that declaration, we find 
these cbjects specified; to forma more perfect union, 
to establish justice, and to insure domestic tranquillity. 
But how are these objects effected? The people 
intended to establish justice. What provision have 
they made to fulfil that intention? After pointing 
out the courts which should be established, the 2d 
section of the 3d article informs us, “ The judicial 
power shall extend to all cases, in law and equity, 
arising under this constitution, the laws of the 
United States, and treaties macc, or which shall be 
mage, under their authority ; to all cages affecting 


ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls; 
to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; 
to controversies, to which the United States shall 
be a party ; to controversies between two or more 
states, between a state and citizens of another state, 
between citizens of different states, between citi- 
acns of the same state, claiming lands under grants 
of different states, and between a state, or the citi- 
zens thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 

« In all cases affecting ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers, and consuls, and those in which a 
state shall be a party, the supreme court shall have 
original jurisdiction. In all the other cases before- 
mentioned, the supreme court shall have appellate 
jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such ex- 
ceptions, and under such regulations as the con- 
gress shali make.” 

Thus then we find, that the judicial power shall 
extend to a great variety of cases, but that the su- 
preme court shall have only appellate jurisdiction in 
all admiralty and maritime causes, in all controver- 
sics between the United States and private citizens, 
between citizens of different states, between citizens 
of the same state, claiming lands under different 
states, and between a citizen of the United States 
and foreign states, citizens or subjects. The ho- 
nourable gentleman from Kentucky, who made the 
motion on your table, has told us, that the consti- 
tution, in its judiciary provisions, contemplated 
only those cases, which could not be tried in the 
state courts. But he will, 1 hope, pardon me, 
when I contend, that the cOnstitution did not 
merely contemplate, but did, by express words, re- 
serve to the national tribunals a right to decide, 
and did secure to the citizens of America a right 
to demand their decision in many cases, evidently 
cognizable in the state courts. And what are 
these cases? They are those, in respect to which 
itis by the constitution presumed, that the state 
courts would not always make a cool and calm in- 
vestigation, a fair and just decisione Jo form, 
therefore, a more perfeci union, and to insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, the constitution has said, there 
shall be courts of the union to try causes, by the 
wrongful decision of which, the union might be 
endangered, or domestic tranquillity be disturbed. 
And what courts? Look again at the cases desig- 
hated. The supreme court has no original juris- 
diction. The constitution has said, that the judicial 
powers shall be vested in the supreme and inferior 
courts. It has declared, that the judicial power, 
30 vested, shall extend to the cases mentioned, and 
that the supreme court shall not have original juris- 
diction im those cases. Evidently, therefore, it has 
declared, that they shall (in the first instance) be 
tried by inferior courts, with appeal to the supreme 
court. “This, therefore, amounts to a declaration, 
that the dnferior courts shall exist. Since, without 
them, the citizen is deprived of those rights for 
which he stipulated, or rather those rights verdally 
granted, would be actually withheld ; and that great 
security of our union, that necessary guard of our 
tranquillity, be completely paralized, if not des- 
troyed. In declaring then, that these tribunals 
shall exist, it equally declares, that the congress 
shall ordain and establish them. I say they shalt; 
this is the evident intention, if not the express 
words of the constitution. ‘Ihe convention in 
framing, and the American people in adopting that 
compaet, did not, could not presume, that the con- 
gress would omit to do, what they were thus bound 
tọ do. They could not presume, that the legisla- 
ture would hesitate one moment, in establishing 
the organs necessary to carry into effect those 
Whoisome, those important provisions. 

The honourable member from Virginia has 
given usa history of the judicial system, and, in ihe 
course of it, has told us, that the judges of tue su- 
Preme court knew, when they accepted their olfices, 
the duties they were to perforin, and the salaries 
they were to receive. He tiience infers, that, if 
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again called on to do the same duties, they have 
no right to complain. 
the question between us. 
have made a hard bargain, and that we may hold 
them toa strict performance, is it wise to exact 
their compliance, tothe injury of our constituents?! 


Agreed. But that is not 
Admitting that they 


We are urged to go back to the old system; but 


let us first examine the effects of that system. 
The judges of the supreme court rode the circuits, 
and two of them, with the assistance of a district 
judge, held circuit courts, and tried causes. 
supreme court, they have, in most cases, only an 
appellate jurisdiction. 
fore, they tried a cause, sitting as an inferior court, 
and then, on appeal, tried it over again, as a su- 
preme court. 
sentence of the judges, to the judges themselves. 
But say, that, to avoid this incoherence, you will 
incapacitate the two judges who sat in the circuit, 
from sitting in the supreme court, to review their 
own decrecs. 
either the same ora contrary decision to have been 
made on another circuit, by two of their brethren 
in a similar case. 
them off, and then you have no court left. 
wise? 
ation, where your citizens must be deprived of the 
advantage given to them of a court of appeals, or 
else run the greatest risk, that the decision of the 


Asa 


In the first instance, there- 


Thus then, the appeal was from the 


Strike them off: and suppose, 


For the same reason, you strike 
Is this 


Is it safe? You place yourselves in a situ- 


first court will carry with it that of the other. 
The same honourable member has given us a 


history of the law passed the last session, which he 
wishes now to repeal. 
at least in one important part of it. 
all amendments were rejected, pertinaciously re- 
jected ; and I acknowledge that I joined heartily 


That history is accurate, 
I believe that 


in that rejection. It was for the clearest reason 
on earth. We all perfectly understood, that to 
amend the bill was to destroy ite That, if ever it 
got back to the other house, it would perish...... 
Those, therefore, who approved of the general 
provisions of that bill, were determined to adopt it. 
We sought the practicable good, and would not, in 
pursuit of unattainable perfection, sacrifice that 
good to the pride of opinion. We took the bill, 
therefore, with its imperfections, convinced that, 
when it was once passed into a law, it might be 
easily amended. 

We are now told, that this procedure was im- 
proper; nay, that it was indecent. That public 
opinion had declared itself against us. That a ma- 
jority (holding different opinions) was already cho- 
sen to the other House; and that a similar majo- 
rity was expected for that in which we sit.—Mr. 
President, are we then to understand, that opposi- 
tion to the majority in the two Houses of congress 
is improper, is indecent? If so—what are we to 
think of those gentlemen, who not only with pro- 
per and decent, but with laudable motives, (for 
such is their claim) so long, so perseveringly, so 
pertinaciously, opposed that voice of the people, 
which had so repeatedly, and for so many years, 
declared itself against them, through the organ 
of their representatives? Was this indecent in 
them? If not, how could it be improper for us 
to seize the only moment which was left for the 
then majority to do what they deemed a necessa- 
ry act? Let me again refer to those imperious 
demands of the constitution, which called on us 
to establish inferior courts. Let me remind gen- 
tlemen of their assertion on this floor, that cen- 
turies might elapse before any Judicial system 
could be established with general consent. And 
then let me ask, being thus impressed with a sense 
of the duty and the difficulty of performing that 
arduous task, was itnot wise to seize the auspici- 
ous moment ? 

Among the many stigmas affixed to this law, 
we have been told that the President, in selecting 
mento fill the offices which it created, made va- 
cancies and filled them from the floor of this 
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House. And that but for the influence of this cir- 
cumstance, a majority in favour of it could not 
have been found. Let us examine this sugges- 
tion. It is grounded on the supposition of cor- 
rupt influence derived from a hope, founded on two 
remote and successive contingencies. First, the 
vacancy might or might not exist ; for it depend- 
ed as well on the acceptance of another as on the 
President's grant; and Secondly, the President 
might or might not fill it with a member of this 
House. Yet on this vague conjecture, on this 
unstable ground, it is inferred, that men in high 
confidence violated their duty. It is hard to de- 
termine the influence of self interest on the heart 
of man. Ishall not, therefore make the attempt. 
In the present case it is possible, that the imputa- 
tion may be just, but I hope not, I believe not. 
At any rate gentlemen will agree with me, that the 
calculation is uncertain and the conjecture vague. 

But let it now, for argument sake, be admit- 
ted. Saving always the reputation of honourable 
men whoare not here to defend themscives. Let 
it I say, for argument sake be admitted, that the 
gentiemen alluded to acted under the influence of 
improper motives. Whatthen? Isa law, that 
has received the varied assent required by the 
constitution, and is cloathed with all the need- 
ful formalities, thereby invalidated ? Can youim- 
pair its force by impeaching the motives of any 
member who voted for it? Does it follow, that a 
law is bad because all those who concurred in it 
cannot give good reasons for their votes? Is it 
not before us? Must we not judge of it by its 
intrinsic merit. Is it a fair argument, addressed 
to our understanding, to say we must repeal a 
law, even a good one, if the enacting of it may 
have been effected in any degree by inaproper mo- 
tives? Oris the judgment of this House so fve- 
ble, that it may not be trusted ? 

Gentlemen tell us, however, that the law is ma- 
terially defective, nay that it is unconstitutional. 
What follows? Gentlemen bid us repeal it. But 
is this just reasoning? If the law be only defec- 
tive, why not amend? And if unconstitutional, why 
repeal? In this case no repeal can be necessary ; 
the law is in itself void; it is a mere dead letter. 

To shew that it is unconstitutional a particular 
clause is pointed out, and an inference is made, 
as in the case of goods, where because there is 
one contraband article on board, the whole cargo 
is forfeited. Admit for a moment, that the part 
alluded to were unconstitutional, this would in no 
wise affect the remainder. That part would be void, 
or if you think proper, you can repeal that part. 

Let us, however, examine the clause objected 
to on the ground of the constitution. It is said, 
that by this law the district judges in Tenessee 
and Kentucky, are removed from office by making 
them circuit judges. And again that you have by 
law appointed two new offices, those of circuit 
judges, and filled them by law, instead of pursu-: 
ing the modes of appointment prescribed by the 
constitution. To prove all this, the gentleman 
from Virginia did us the favour to read those 
parts of the law which he condemns, and if I can 
trust to my memory, it is clear from what he 
read, that the law does not remove these district 
judges, neither does it appoint them to the office 
of circuit judges. It does indeed put down the 
district court ; but is so far from destroying the 
offices of district judge, that it declares the per- 
sons filling those ofices, shall perform the duty of 
holding the circuit courts. And so far is it from 
appointing circuit judges, that it declares the cir- 
cuit courts shall be held by the district judges. But 
gentlemen contend, that to discontinue the district 
courts, was in effect to remove the district judges. 
This sir, is so far from being a just inference 
from the law, that the direct contrary follows as a 
necessary result; for it is on the principle that 
these judges continue in office after their courts 
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opinion, which according to the supposition will not 
prevent them from committing the greatest follies 
and absurdities? Take then all the gentleman’s 
ideas, and compare them together, it will result 
that here is an inestimable treasure put into the 
hands of drunkards, madmen, and fools. 

But away with all these derogatory suppositions. 
The legislature may be trusted. Our government 
is a system of salutary checks. One legislative 
branch is a check on the other. And should the 
violence of party spirit bear both of them away, 
the president, an officer high in honour, high in the 
public confidence, charged with weighty concerns, 
responsible to his own reputation, and to the world, 
stands ready to arrest their too impetuous course. 
This is our system. It makes no mad appeal to 


are discontinued, that the new duty of holding 
other courts is assigned to them. But gentlemen 
eay, this doctrine militates with the principles we 
éontend for. Surely not. It must be recollected, 
Sir, that we have repeatedly admitted the right of 
the legislature, to change, alter, modify and a- 
mend, the judiciary system, so as best to promote 
the interest of the people. We only contend, that 
you shall not exceed or contravene the authority 
by which you act. But, say gentlemen, you forc- 
ed this new office on the district Judges, and this 
is in effect anew appointment. I answer, that the 
question canonly arise on the refusal of those judges 
to act. But is it constitutional to assign new duties 
to officers already existing? I fear that if this con- 
struction be adopted, our labours will speedily end ; 
for we shall be so shackled, that we cannot move. 
What is the practice? Do we not every day call 
spon particular officers to perform duties not pre- 
viously assigned to, or required of them? And 
must the executive in every such case make a new 
appointment? 

But as a further reason to restore, by repealing 
this law, the old system, an honorable member 
from North-Carolina has told us, the judges of the 
supreme court should attend in the states to acquire 
a competent knowledge of local institutions, and 
for this purpose should continue to ride the circuits. 
I believe there is great use in sending young men 
to travel ;. it tends to enlarge their views, and give 
them more liberal ideas than they might otherwise 
possess. Nay, if they reside long enough in 
foreign countries they may become acquainted 
with the manners of the people, and acquire some 
knowledge of their civil institutions. But I am 
wot quite convinced that riding rapidly from one 
end of this country to the other is the best way to 
study law. Iam inclined to believe that know- 
ledge may be more conveniently acquired in the 
closet than upon the high road. It is, morcover, 
tə be presumed that the first magistrate would, in 
selecting persons to fill these oflices, take the best 
characters from the different parts of the country, 
who already possess the needful acquirements. 
But admitting that the president should not duly 
exercise in this respect his discretionary powers, 
and admitting that the ideas of the gentlemen are 
correct, how wretched must be our condition: 
‘These, our. judges, when called on to exercise 
their functions, would but begin to learn their trade, 
and that too at a period of life when the intellec- 
tual powers with no great facility can acquire new 
ideas. We must, therefore, have a double set of 
judges. One set of apprentice judges to ride cir- 
cuits and learn, the other set of master judges to 
hold courts and decide controversies. 

We are told, sir, that the repeal asked for is im- 
portant, in that it may establish a precedent, for 
that it is not merely a question on the propriety of 
disbanding a corps of sixteen rank and file; but 
that provisions may hereafter be made not for six- 
teen, but for sixteen hundred or sixteen thousand 
judges, and that it may become necessary to turn 
them tothe right about. Mr. President, I will not, 
I cannot presume, that any such provision will 
ever be made, and therefore I cannot conceive any 
such necessity; I will not suppose, for 1 cannot 
suppose, than any party or faction will ever do 
any thing so wild, so extravagant. But I will ask, 
how docs this strange supposition consist with the 
doctrine of gentlemen, that public opinion is a suf- 
ficient check on the legislature, and a sufficient 
safe-yuard:to the people. Put the case to its con- 
sequences, and what becomes of the check? Will 
gentlemen say it is to be found in the force of this 
wise precedent? Is this to controul succeeding 
rulers in their wild, their mad career? But how? 
Is the creation of judicial officers the only thing 
committed to their discretion? Have they not, ac- 
cording to the doctrine contended for, our all at 
their disposition, with no other check than public 


life, and of maturer judgment. 


all these checks should prove insufficient, and alas! 


they will not always be sufficient....the constitution 
has given us one more. It has given us an inde- 
pendent judiciary. We have been told, that the 
executive authority carries your laws into execu- 
tione But let us not be the dupes of sound. The 
executive magistrate commands indeed your fleets 
and armies; and duties, imposts, excises, and 
all other taxes, are collected, and all expenditures 
are made by officers whom he has appointed. So 
far indeed he executes your laws. But these his 
acts apply not often to individual concerns. In 
those cases so important to the peace and happi- 
ness of society, the execution of your laws is con- 
fided to your judges. And therefore are they ren- 
dered independent. Before then that you violate 
that independence~-Pause—there are state sove- 
reignties, as well as the sovereignty of the gene- 
ral government.—-There are cases—too many 
cases—in which the interest of one is not consi- 
dered. as the interest of the other. Should these 
conflict—if the judiciary be gone, the question is 
no longer of law but of force. This is a state of 
things which no honest and wise man can view 
without horror. 

Suppose, in the omnipotence of your legisla- 

tive authority, you trench upon the rights of your 
fellow-citizens, by passing an unconstitutional law : 
If the Judiciary Department preserve its vigor it 
will stop you short. Instead of a resort to arms 
there will be a happier appeal to argument. Sup- 
pose acase still more impressive. The President 
is at the head of your armies. Let one of his ge- 
nerals, flushed with victory, and proud in com- 
mand, presume to trample on the rights of your 
most insignificant citizen. Indignant of the wrong, 
he will demand the protection of your tribunals, 
and safe in the shadow of their wings will laugh 
his oppressor to scorn. 
Having now, I believe, examined all the argu- 
ments adduced to shew the expediency of this 
motion, and which fairly sifted reduce themselves 
at last to these two things. 
system, and save the additional expense: Before, 
I close, what I have to say on this ground, I hope 
I shall be pardoned for saying one or two words 
about the expense. I hope also that notwithstand- 
ing the epithets which may be applied to my arith- 
metic, I shall be pardoned for using that which I 
learnt at school. It may have deceived me when 
it taught that two and two make four. But though 
it should now be branded with opprobrious terms, 
_I must stil? believe that two and two do sti// make 
four. —Gentlemen of newer theories, and of high- 
er attainments, while they smile at my inferiority 
must bear with my infirmitics, and take me as I 
am. 


In all this great system of saving; in all this 
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every mob in the country. It appeals to the sober 
sense of men selected from their fellow-citizens for 
their talents, for their virtue....of men in advanced 
It appeals to their 
understanding, to their integrity, to their honour, 
to their love of fame, to their sense of shame. If 


such is the condition of human nature, that I fear 


Restore the ancient. 


ostentatious @conomy, this rage of reform, ho¥ 
happens it that the eagle eye has not yet been 
turned tothe Mint? That no one piercing glance 
has been able to behold the expenditures of that 
department? Iam far from wishing to overturn 
it. Though it be not of great necessity, nor even 
of substantial importance, though it be but a 
splendid trapping of your government; yet as it 
may by impressing on your current coin the em- 
blems of your sovereignty, have some tendency 
to encourage a national spirit and to foster the na- 
tional pride; I am willing to contribute my share 
to its support. Yes, Sir, I would foster the na- 
tional pride. I cannot indeed approve of national 
vanity, nor feed it with vile adulation. But I 
would gladly cherish the lofty sentiment of nation- 
al pride. I would wish my countrymen to feel 
like Romans, to be as proud as Englishmen, and 
going still farther, I would wish them to veil their 
pride in the well bred modesty of French polite- 
ness. But can this establishment, the mere de~ 
coration of your political edifice, can it be com- 
pared with the massy columns on which rest your 
peace and safety? Shall the striking of a few 
half-pence be put into a parallel with the distri- 
bution of justice? I find, sir, from the estimates 
on your table, that the salaries of the officers of 
your mint amount to 10,600 dollars, and that the 
expenses are estimated at 10,900; making 21,500 


‘dollars. 


I find that the actual expenditure of the last 
year, exclusive of salaries amounted to 


Dolls. 25,154 44 

Add the salaries, $0,600 
een 
We have a total of, | 35,754 44 


A sum which exceeds the salary of these six- 
teen judges. 

I find further, that during the last year they have 
coined cents and half cents to the amount of 10,473 
dollars and 29 cents. Thus their copper coinage 
falls a little short of what it costs us for their sa- 
lariese We have however from this establishment 
about a million cents, one to each family in Ame- 
ricas A little emblematic medal, to be hung over 
their chimney pieces; and this is all their com, 
pensation for all that expense. Yet not a word 
has been said about the mint, while the judges 
whose services are much greater, and of so much 
more importance to the community, are to be- 
struck off at a blow, in order to save an expense 
which, compared with the object, is pitiful. What. 
conclusion then are we to draw from this predi- 
lection ! : 

T will not pretend to assign to gentlemen, the 
motives by which they may be influenced ; but if 
I should permit myself to make the inquiry, the 
style of many observations, and more especially 
the manner, the warmth, the irritability, which 
have been exhibited on this occasion, would Jead 
to a solution of the problem. I had the honour, 
sir, when I addressed you the other day to observe, 
that I believed the universe could not afford a 
spectacle more sublime than the view of a power- 
ful state kneeling at the altar of justice, and sacris 
ficing there her passion and her pride. That J 
once fostered the hope of beholding that spectacle 
of magnanimity in America. Ard now what a 
world of figures has the gentleman from Virginia 
formed on his misapprehension of that remark. 
I never expressed any thing like exultation at the 
idea of a State ignominiously dragged in triumph 
at the heels of your judges. But permit me to 
say, the gentleman’s exquisite sensibility on that 
subject, his alarm and apprehension, all shew 
his strong attachment to state authority. Far be 
it from me, however, to’ charge the gentleman 
with improper motives. I know that his emotions 
arise from one of those imperfections in our nae 
ture, which we cannot remedy. They are excited 


by causes Which have naturally made him hostile 
to this constitution, though his duty compels him 
reluctantly to support it. I hope, however, that 
those gentlemen, who entertain different senti- 
ments, and who are less irritable om the score of 
state dignity, will think it essential to preserve 
@ constitution, without which the independent ex- 
istence of the States themselves will be but of short 
duration. 

This, sir, leads me to the second object I had 
proposed. I shall therefore pray your indulgence, 
while I consider how far this measure is constitution- 
al. Ihave not been able to discover the expedi- 
ency, but will now for argument sake admit it; 
and here, I cannot but express my deep regret 
for the situation of an honourable member from 
North-Carolinae Tied fast as he is, by his ìn- 
structions, arguments, however forcible, can ne- 
ver be effectual. I ought therefore, to wish for 
his sake, that his mind may not be convinced by 
any thing I shall say; for hard indeed would be 
his condition, to be bound by the contrarient ob- 
ligations of an order andan oath. I cannot, how- 
ever, but express my profound respect for the ta- 
Jents of those who gave him his instructions, and 
who sitting at a distance, without hearing the ar- 
guments, could better ‘understand the subject 
than the senator on this floor after full discus- 
sion. 

The honourable member from Virginia has re- 
peated the distinction, before taken, between the 
supreme and the inferior tribunals; he has insisted 
on the distinction between the words shali and may; 
has inferred from that distinction, that the judges 
of the inferior{courts are subjects of legislative dis- 
cretion, and has contended that the word may in- 
cludes all power respecting the subject to which it 
is applied, consequently to raise up and to put 
down, to create and to destroy. I must entreat 
your patience, sir, while I go more into this sub- 
ject than I ever supposed would be necessary. 
Ky the article, so often quoted, itis declared “ that 
the judicial power of the United States, shall be 
vested im one supreme court and in such inferior 
courts, as the congress may from time to time 
establish.” I beg leave to recal your attention to 
what I have already said of the inferior courts. 
That the original jurisdiction of various subjects being 
given exclusively to them, it became the bounden duty 
of congress, to establish such courts. 1 will not re- 
eat the argument already used on that subject. 
But will ask those, who urge the distinction be- 
tween the supreme court and the inferior tribunals, 
whether a law was not previously necessary before 
the supreme court could be organized. They 
reply that the constitution says, there shall be 
asupreme court, and therefore the congress are 
commanded to organize it, while the rest is left to 
their discretion. This, sir, is not the fact. The 
constitution says, the judicial power shall be vest- 
ed in ove supreme court, and in inferior courts. 
The legislature c4n therefore only organize one 
supreme court, but they may establish as many 
inferior courts as they shall think proper. The 
designation made of them by the constitution is, 
guch inferior courts as the congress may from time 
to time ordain and estadlish. But why, say gentle- 
men, fix precisely one supreme court, and leave 
the rest to legislative discretion? The answer is 
simple. It results from the nature of things, from 
the existent and probable state of our, country. 
There was no difiiculty in deciding, that one and 
only one supreme court should be proper or neces- 
sary, to which should lic appeals from inferior 
tribunals. Not so as to theses The United States 
were advancing in rapid progression. Their popu- 
Jation of three millions was soon to become five, 
then ten, afterwards twenty millions. This was 
well known as far as the future can become an 
object of human comprehension. In this increase 
af numbers, with a still greater increase of wealth, 
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with the extension of our commerce and the pro- 
gress of the arts, it was evident that although a 
great many tribunals would become necessary, it 
was impossible to determine either on the precise 
number or the most convenient form. The con- 
vention did not pretend to this prescience ; but, 
had they possessed it, would it have been proper 
to have established then all the tribunals necessary 
for all future times? Would it have been wise to 
have planted courts among the Chickasaws, the 
Chocktaws, the Cherokees, the Tuscaroras, and 
God knows how many more, because at some 
future day the regions over which they roam 
might be cultivated by policed men? Was it not 
proper, wisc, necessary to leave in the discretion 
of congress, the number and the kind of courts 
which they might find it proper to establish for the 
purpose designated by the constitution. This simple 
statement of facts ; factsfof public notoricty, is alone 
a sufficient comment on an explication of the word 
on which gentlemen have so much relied. The 
convention in framing, the peuple in adopting this 
compact, say the judicial power shall extend to 
many cases, the original cognizance whereof shall 
be by the inferiorfcourts ; butit is ncither necessary, 
nor even possible, now to determine their number 
or their form; that essential power therefore, shall 
vest in such inferior courts as the congress may 
from time to time, in the progression of time and 
according tothe indication of circumstances, esta- 
blish. Not provide, or determine, but establish. Not 
a mere temporary provision, but an establishment. 
If after this it had said in general terms, that 
judges should hold their pffices during good be- 
haviour, could a doubt have existed on the inter- 
pretation of this act, under all its attending eircum- 
stances, that the judges of the inferior courts were 
intended, as well as those of the supreme court? 
But did the framers of the constitution stop there? 
Is there then nothing more! Did they risque on 
these grammatical niceties the fate of America? 
Did they rest here the most important branch of 
our government? Little important, indeed, as to 
foreign danger; but infinitely valuable to our do- 
mestic peace and to personal. protection against 
the oppression of our rulers. No. Lest a doubt 
should be raised, they have {carefully connected 

the judges of both courts in the same sentence ; 

they have said “the judges both of the supreme and 
inferior courts,” thus coupling them inseparably 

togethers You may cut the bands, but you can 

never unite them. With salutary caution they 

devised this clause, to arrest the overbearing tem- 

per which they knew belonged to legislative bodics. 

They do not say the judges simply, but the judges 
of the supreme and inferior courts shall hold their 
offces during good behaviour. They say there- 
fore to the legislature, you may judge of the pro- 
priety, the utility, the necessity of organizing these 

courts; but when estadlished, you have done your 
duty. Anticipating the course of passion in future 


times, they say to the legislature, you’ shall not ` 


disgrace yourselves by exhibiting the indecent 
spectacle of judges established by one legislature 
removed by another. We will save you also from 
yourselves. We say these judges shall hold their 
offices: and surely, sir, to pretend that they can 
hold their office after the office is destroyed, is 
contemptible. 

The framers of this constitution had seen much, 
read much, and deeply reflected. They knew by 
e».perience the violence of popular bodies, and let 
it be remembered that since that day many of the 
states, taught by experience, have found it neces- 
sary to change their forms of government to avoid 
the effects of that violence. The convention con- 
templated the very act you now attempt. They 
knew also the jealousy and the powcr of the states; 
and they established for your and for their protec- 
tion, this most important department. I beg gen- 
tlemen to hear and to remember what I say. It 


lated elsewhere. 
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is this department alone, and it is the independence 
alone of this department, which can save you from 
civil ware Yes, sir, adopt the language of gentlc- 
men, say with them, by the act to which you are 
urged, “if we cannot remove the judges we can 
destroy them.” Establish thus the dependence of 
the judiciary department. Who will resort to them 
for protection against you? Who will confide in, 
who will be bound by their decrees? Are we then 
to resort to the ultimate reason of kings? Are our 
arguments to fly from the mouths of our cannon! 

We are told that we may violate our constitu- 
tion, beeause similar constitutions have been vio- 
Two states have been cited te 
that effect, Maryland and Virginia. The honora- 
ble gentleman from Virginia tells us that whem 
this happened in the state he belongs to, no com- 
plaint was made by the judges. I will not inquire 
into that fact, although I have the protest of the 
judges now lying before me. Judges eminent for 
their talents, renowned for their learning, respec- 
table for their virtue. I will not inquire what con- 
stitutions have been violated. I will not ask either 
when or where this dangerous practice began, or 
has been followed. I will admit the fact. What 
does it prove ? Does it prove that because they have 
violated, we also may violate? Does it not prove 
directly the contrary? Is it not the strongest rca- 
son on earth for preserving the independence of 
our tribunals? If it be true that they with strong 
hand seized their courts, and bent them to their 
will, ought we not to give suitors a fair chance for 
ee in our courts, or must the suffering citizen 

deprived of all protection ? 

The gentleman from Virginia has called our 
attention to certain cases which he considers as 
forming necessary exceptions to the principles for 
which we contend. Permit me to say that neces- 
sity is a hard law; and frequently proves toe 
much; and let the gentleman recollect that argu- 
ments which prove too much prove nothing. 

He has instanced a case where it may be proper 
to appoint commissioners for a limited time to 
settle some particular description of controver- 
siese Undoubtedly it is always in the power of 
Congress to form a board of commissioners for 
particular purposes. He asks, are these inferior 
courts, and must they also exist forever? I an- 
swer that the nature of their offices must depend 
on the law by which they are created; if called 
to exercise the judicial functions, designated by 
the constitution, they must have an existence con- 
formable toits injunctions. 

Again he has instanced the Mississippi Terri- 
tory, claimed by, and which may be surrendered 
to the state of Georgia, and a part of the union 
which may be conquered by a foreign enemy.. 
And he asks triumphantly are our inferior courts - 
to remain after our jurisdiction is gone? This 
case rests upon a principle so simple that I am 
surprised the honourable member did not perceive 
the answer in the very moment when he made the 
objection. Is it by our act that a country is taken 
from us by a foreign enemy? Is it by our cone: 
sent that our jurisdiction is lost? I had the hos 
hour, in speaking the other day, expressly and. 
for the most obvious reasons, to except the case 
of conquest. As well might we contend for the . 
government of a town swallowed up by an earth- 
quake. 

General Mason explained.—He had supposed 
the case of territory conquered and afterwards 
ceded to the conqueror, or some other territory 
ecded in lieu of it. : 

Afr. Morris lhe case is precisely the same, — 
Until after the peace the conquest is not compiete. . 
Every body knows that until the cession by treaty, 
the original owner has the postliminary right toa 
territory taken from him.—Beyond all question 
where Congress are compelled to cede the terrie | 


tory, the judges can no longer exjst unless the 
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mew sovereign confer the office. Over such a ter- 
ritory the authority of the constitution ceases, and 
of course the rights which it confers. 

It is said, the judicial institution is intended for 
the benefit of the people, and not of the judge ; 
and it is compluined of, that in speaking of the of- 
fice, we say it is Ais ofice. Undoubtedly the in- 
stitution is for the benefit of the people. But the 
question remains, how will it be rendered most be- 
neficial? Is it by making the judge independent, 
by making it Ais office, or is it by placing him in 
a state of abject dependence, so that the ofhce shall 
be his to-day and belong to another to-morrow ? 
Let the gentleman hear the words of the consti- 
tution ; it speaks of their offices, consequently as 
applied to a single judge of his office, to be exer- 
` cised by him for the benefit of the people of Ame- 
rica, to which exercise his independence is as neces- 
sary as his «fice. 

The gentleman from Virginia has on this oc- 
casion likened the judge to a bridge, and to vari- 
ous other objects; but I hope for his pardon, if 
while I admire the lofty flights of his eloquence, 
I abstain from noticing observations which I con- 
ceive to be utterly irrelevant. 

The same honourable member has not only 
given us his history of the supreme court, but has 
told us of the manner in which they do business, 
and expressed his fears that having little else to 
do, they will do mischief,—-We are not compe- 
tent, sir, to examine, nor ought we to prejudge, 
thcir conduct. I am persuaded that they wall do 
their duty, and presume they will have the decen- 
cy to believe that we do our duty. In so far as 
they may be busied with the great mischief of 
checking the legislative or executive departments 
in any wanton invasion of our rights, I shall re- 
joice in that mischief.—I hope indeed they will 
not be so busied, because I hope we shall give 
them no cause. But I also hope they will keep 
an eagle eye upon us lest we should. It was part- 
ly for this purpose they were established, and I 
trust, that when properly called on they will dare 
to act. I know this doctrine is unpleasant. I 
know it is more popular to appeal to public opi- 
nion, that equivocal, transient being, which exists 
no where and every where. But if ever the occa- 
sion calls for it, I trust that the supreme court 
will not neglect doing the great mischief of sav- 
ing this constitution, which can be done much bet- 
ter by their deliberations, than by resorting to what 
are called revolutionary measures. 

The honourable member from North-Carolina, 
sore prest by the delicate situation im which he is 
placed, thinks he has discovered a new argument 
in favour of the vote which he is instructed to 
give. As far as I can enter into his ideas, and 
trace their progress, he seems to have assumed 
the position which was to be proved, and then 
scarched through the constitution, not to discover 
whether the legislature have the right contended 
for, but whether, admitting them to possess it, 
there may not be something which might com- 
port with that idea. I shall state the honourable 
inember’s argument, as I understand it, and if 
mistaken pray to be corrected. He read to us 
that clause which relates to impeachment, and 
comparing it with that which fixes the tenure of 
judicial office, has observed that this clause must 
relate solely to a removal by the executive pow- 
er, whose right to remove, though not indeed any 
where mentioned in the constitution, has been 
admitted in a practice founded on legislative con- 
struction. 

. That as the tenure of the office is during good 
échaviour, and as the clause respecting impeach- 
ment, does not specify misdchaviour, there is evi- 
dently a clause of removal, which cannot be reach- 
ed by impeachment, and of course (the executive 
not Leing permitted lo remove) the right must 
necessarily devolve on the Jegislature. Is this 
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the honourable member's argument? If it be, 
the reply is very simple. Aist: haviour is not a 
term known in our law.—The idea is expressed 
by the word misdemeanor ; which word is in the 
clause quoted respecting impeachments. ‘Taking 
therefore the two together, and speaking plain 
old English, the constitution says: “ The judges 
shall hold their offices so long as they shall de- 
mean themselves well, but if they shall misdemean, 
if they shall on impeachment be conv cted of mis- 
demeanor, they shall be removed. Thus, sir, the 
honourable member wil) find that the one clause 
is just as broad as the other. He will see, there- 
fore, that the legislature can assume no right from 
the deficiency of either, und will find that this 
clause, which he relied on, goes, if rightly under- 
stood, to the confirmation of our doctrine. 

Is there a member of this house, who can lay 
his hand on his heart and say, that consistently 
with the plain words of our constitution, we have 
a right to repeal this law? I believe not. And if 
we undertake to construe this constitution to our 
purposes, and say that public opinion is to be our 
judge, there is an end to all constitutions. To 
what will not this dangerous doctrine Icad ? Should 
it to day be the popular wish to destroy the first 


‘magistrate, you can destroy him. And should he 


to-morrow be able to conciliate to him the popular 


-will, and lead them to wish for your destruction, it 


is easily effected. Adopt this principle, and the 
whim of the moment will not only be the law, but 
the constitution of our country. 

_ The gentleman from Virginia has mentioned a 
great nation brought to the feet of one of her 
servants. But why is she in that situation? Is it 
not because popular opinion was called on to decide 
every thing, until those, who wore bayonets, de- 
cided for all the rest. Our situation is peculiar. 
At present our national compact can prevent a 
state from acting hostilely towards the general in- 
terest. But let this compact be destroyed and 
each state becomes instantaneously vested with 
absolute sovereignty....Is there no instance of a 
similar situation to be found in history? Look at 
the states of Greece. ‘They were once in a con- 
dition not unlike to that in which we should then 
stand. They treated the recommendations of their 
Amphictionic council (which was more a meeting 
of ambassadors than a legislative assembly) as we 
did the resolutions of the old Congress. Are we 
wise? So were they.—Are we valiant? They also 
were brave. Have we one common language, and 
are we united under one head? In this also there 
is a strong resemblance. But by their divisions, 
they became at first victims of the ambition of 
Philip, and were at length swallowed up in the 
Roman empire. Are we to form an exception to 
the general principles of human nature, and to all 
the examples of history? And are the maxims of 
experience to become false, when applied to our 
fate? 

Some indeed flatter themselves, that our destiny 
will be like that of Rome. Such indeed it might 
be if we had the same wise, but vile, aristocracy, 
under whose guidance they became the masters 
of the world. But we have not that strong aristo- 
cratic arm, which can seize a wretched citizen, 
scourged almost to death by a remorseless credi- 
tor, turn him into the ranks, and bid him as a 
soldier bear our Eagle in triumph round the globe. 
I hope to God we shall never have such an abomi- 
nable institution. But what, I ask, will be the situa- 
tion of these states (organized as they now are) if 
by the dissolution of our national compact they be 
left to themselves? What is the probable result ! 
We shall either be the victims of foreign intrigue, 
and split into factions, fall under the domination of 
a foreign power, or else after the misery and tor- 
ment of civil war, become the subjects of an usurp- 
ing military despote What but this comp.ct! 
What but this specific part of it, can save us from 


ruin? The judicial power ; that fortress of the con- 
stitution, is now to be overturned. Yes, with 
honesi Ajax I would not only throw a shield before. 
it, I would build around it a wall of Lrass. ButI 
am too weak to defend the rampart against the. 
host of assailants. I must call to my assistance 
their good sense, their patriotism, and their virtue. 
Do not, gentlemen, suffer the rage of passion to 
drive reason from her seat. If this law be indeed 
bad, let us join to remedy the defects. Has it 
been passed in a manner which wounded your 
pride, or roused your resentment? Have, I con- 
jure you, the magnanimity to pardon that offence. 
I entreat, I implore ycu, to sacrifice those angry 
passions to the interests of our country. Pour out 
this pride of opinion on the altar of patriotism. 
Let it be an expiatory libation for the weal of 
America. Do not, for God’s sake, do not suffer 
that pride to plunge us all into the abyss of ruin. 
Indeed, indeed, it will be but of litde, very little 
avail, whether one opinion or the other be right 
or wrong—it will heal no wounds, it will pay no 
debts, it will rebuild no ravaged towns—Do not 
rely on that popular will, which has brought us 
trail beings into political existence? That opinion 
is but a changeable thing. It will soon change. 
This very measure will change it. You will be 
deceived. Do not I beseech you, in reliance ona 
foundation so frail, commit the dignity, the har- 
mony, the existence of our nation to the wiid wind. | 
Trust not your treasure tothe waves. Throw not 
your compass and your charts into the acean. Do 
not believe that its billows will waft you into port. 
Indeed, indeed, you will be deceived. Oh, cast 
not away this only anchor of our safety. I have 
seen its progress. l know the difficulties through 
which it was obtained. I stand in the presence of 
Almighty God, and of the world. I declare to 
you, that if you lose this charter, never! no never! 
will you get another. We are now perhaps ar- 
rived at the parting point. Here, even here, we 
stand on the brink of fate. Pause—~Pause—Ior 
heaven’s sake pause! 
n 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ON the morning preceding the illuminations for 
the ratifications of the preliminaries, M. Otto re- 
ceived the following lines, in a female manuscripts 


A thousand blessings wait on peaceful OTTO, 
Whose talenis so much powder sav'd and shot-o3 
Who spar’d those tears, as sult as wifeof Lot-o, 
For carcases that otherwise would rot-o 

In Egypt....or some other distant spot-o. 


One of the emblems hung out on the event of 
the peace, was a hieroglyphic of the chief consul’s 
name, which, in less happy times, has been used by 
a different class of men. This was a scragg of 
mutton, with the explanation under it, Je origina) 
Boney parte 


A French journalist, after relating that a young 
man, who had been deaf for many years, was cured 
by the explosion of a cannon fired near him, adds, 
“ these same cannon sometimes do wonders in the 
cure of deufness !” 


The long pending wager of 5000]. a-side, be 
tween R. Barclay, Esq. and Captain Fletcher, is 
expected tọ be decided in Scotland, in the begin- 
ning of next month. Mr. Barclay undertakes to 
go ninety miles, in twenty-one hours and a half. 
The last time he attempted to execute the same 
distance, in the same time, he was taken ill, after 
having gone over much of the ground, and the odds 
being in his favour. Mr. B. is in training by one 
Smith, of Black Hamilton, and is in good health 
and excellent wind. [London paper. 


Among the numerous sarcasms upon the ludi- 
grous subject of the “ big bone” cheese, boyishly 
made by the great children of Cheshire, and not 
less boyishly reccived by a childish philosopher, 
we think the following will produce the greatest 
merriment: 

FROM THE REPUBLICAN, OR ANTI-DEMOCRAT. 


The imagination of the inhabitants of Cheshire 
was so much expanded by the contemplation 
of their performance of so Herculean a task, as 
the manufacture of the Mammoth Cheese, that, in 
penning their address to the great object of their 
bounty, they were scarce able to make use of that 
sublimity of language, which the occasion demand- 
ed. The following is the substance of their ad- 
GPSS coeee 

A crea? New-Year's Gift. 
The greatest Cheese in America, 
FOR 
The greatest Man in America. 
TO WIT, 
The Author of the History of the greatest Beast in America. 


GREAT SIR, 

It is true we live at a great distance from the 
seat of the great national government, yet we claim 
the great right of judging for ourselves. We have 
a great attachment to the constitution, and we 
have, for several years past, had great apprehen- 
„Sions, that the great features of it were not pro- 

. perly attended to: Our joy, of course, must have 
been great, on your election to the first great office 
in the nation, having had great evidence, from your 
great sentiments, that it would be your greatest 
strife and glory to turn back the government to its vire 
gin purity. The trust is great. The task is great. 
But we feel a great consolation, that the great ruler 
of the great universe, who raises up great men to 
achieve great events, has raised up a great Jeffer- 
son, to defend the great principles of republican- 
ism. 

Sir, we have attempted to prove our great love 
to our great president, not in great words, but in 

mighty decds. With this address, we send you a 

great Cheese, by the hands of the greatest’ men 
amongst us, as a huge pepper-corn of the great es- 
teem we bear our chicf magistrate. It is not the 
last stone in the Bastile (we presume they mean it is 
not so great us the greatest stone in the Bastile), nor 
is it of any great consequence as an article of 
worth, but we hope it will be received as a great 
free-will offering. This great Cheese, great sir, 
was not made by a great lord, for his great majesty, 
nor with a view to gain great offices, or great titles, 
but by the great personal labour of the greatest 
formers in our great state, without the assistance 

of a single slave, for an elective president of a 
great people, with the only view of casting a Auge 
mite into the great scale of democracy. ‘The late 
return of republicanism has greatly induced the in- 
habitants of Cheshire, to treat the great characters, 
who now fill the great offices, with great respect. 
We had, sir, formed the vast project of putting 

somc grand inscription on this great cheese, but we 
were greatly dissuaded from this attempt, from the 
great inconveniency we find in paying the great 
expense on stumped paper. May the Almighty God 
greatly preserve your life fora long time, as a great 
blessing to the United States, and to the world at 
darge. 

mæ 


DUANE Ue DAN4e 


““The republicans heard him with regret, and 
while he forbid all consideration for himsclt, every 
one who felt for the dignity of legislative proceeding, 
Jainented.” This is not the first chapter of la- 
mentations, that Mr. Dana has furnished for the 
democrats. We would only ask, where was all 
this delicacy of feeling, this exquisite sensibility, 
for the dignity of legisıitive procecdi:iys, when Mat- 
thew Lyon was guilty ofse yile anoutrage against 
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it? Mr. Dana only scattered keen-edged words, 
to wound republican pride.....but the Lyon did a 
dirty trick, for which he was justly chastized, by a 
gentleman, and had he met entire justice, would 
have been thrust out of congress. 

It is a doubtful matter, whether our president 
Jefferson, can write one sentence of correct and 
classical English. Shall we attribute this egregi- 
ous deficiency in scholarship to the same unwor- 
thy affectation, which is said to have possessed 
Frederic II of Prussia, who would seldom speak, 
and never wrote correctly his mother tongue? Or 
is ita portion of that deep-rooted malignity against 
every thing English, which Mr. Jefferson is known 
to entertain, that makes him disdain even to write 
their language with accuracy ? 

Take the following specimen :...... If revealed 
religion has not been able to guard itself against 
misrepresentations, J could not expect it.” Make 
what you can ofit, reader! 


We shall certainly run the risk of being charg- 
ed with quidéting, by the Aurora, if we continue to 
expose all the murders committed by the writers 
in that paper, upon sense, grammar, and language. 
From the president of the United States down to 
Tench Coxe (a wide distance we own), there is 
scarcely one man of the party, that is not in the 
habit of employing the true-American words, illy 
and lengthy, whenever they can. In the paper of 
Thursday, we find the following. ‘ Curious facts, 
relative to a country, ily understood.” We beg 
leave to substitute the word /anguage for country. 


The Aurora-man calls upon his Hog correspon- 
dent to come and get his swillagain. For himself, 
he don’t like, and will none of it. 


sg 


As many have expressed a curiosity to obtain 
some memoirs of the celebrated Mr. WINDHAM, 
the Editor has been at considerable pains to obtain 
from English journals a correct biography. Hi- 
therto his search has been fruitless. Meanwhile, 
let our readers accept the following paragraph. 

This gentleman is member of parliament for 
Norwich, and is noted for the decision, boldness, 
and correctness of his parliamentary conduct. He 
was a brilliant member of that /iterary club, in 
which Dr. Johnson, Edmund Burke, Wc. so long 
mingled, and was most lavishly commended by the 
former in various instances. As a high proof of 
his political talents, the following extorted praise 
has been bestowed even by a reluctant jacobin. 

The talents of Mr. Windham, as a politician, 
are highly respectable. With his education, his 
experience, his powers of reasoning, and his inde- 
fatigable efforts in favour of the cause, which he 
espouses, he is certainly a valuable acquisition to 
the ministry. In abstract questions, where the 
abstruse aid of logic may be serviceable, Mr. 
Windham will ever have the pre-eminence of any 
member at present in parliament. His arguments 
are scholastic, ingenious, and marked with a pre- 
cision, Characteristic of himself. In his language, 
he is chaste, copious and forcible. His mode of 
reasoning attracts the most severe attention, while 
it frequently conveys irresistible conviction to the 
most sceptical. He seldom enters into narrative 
or description. His mind is wholly employed in 
evincing the fallacy. His voice is articulate, and 
possesses an uniform tenour of power. He never 
attempts the false glare of rhetorical figure, or 
splendid diction. Anxious to pursue the more solid 
sources of his reasoning faculty, he trusts to the 
mere aid of his logical powcrs to display his argu- 
ments. Few posscss more acuteness in discern- 
ing the weak parts of his acversay’s sentiments, 
or have the power of confut:ne them with more 
effect. He is a character of respectable habits. 
high talents, and useful acquisitions ; and jmpar- 
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tiality must acknowledge that his loss is as much 
felt by his former friends, as his support is cherish- 
ed by those, with whom he now adhe -es. 


=s 

Among the many pleasantries, the federal sncer- 
ers have invented to raise the laugh at the expence 
of our French treaty bearer, the following sonj, 
the production as we understand of a lady, in tie 
Gazette of the U. S. is at once good humoured, 


‘easy, and poetical. 


NANCY DAWSON'S RETURN. 


Since Nancy Dawson's come to town, 
No Lonpon pnoLL will now go dowa, 
For every ribbon, hat and gown, 
Consult with Nancy Dawson. 


For she can tell you toa hair, . 

The size, and hue of wig to wear, 
When to dress, and when go bare :— 
Most knowing Nancy Dawson! 


"Tis said, and I believe it true, 

Such skill in lace did Nancy shew, 

She gained a prize, obtain'd by few :—= 
Oh! lucky Nancy Dawson! 


The prize, the Paris belles agreed, 

For Nancy’s taste, should be decreed— 
A Doc of Madame Talien’s breed :— 
Sweet pet for Nancy Dawson! 


This is not all that Nancy brings, 
Rut many other pretty things, 

For whick, the Muse in rapture sings 
The praise of Nancy Dawson. 


The Parisian e/egantees do not wear their rib- 
bons in a bow or a knot on the head, but with 
the ends cut into horns, as more appropriate em- 
blems. 


« Your face belies you,” said a gentleman to a 
rubicond beggar. “ Ah! Master,” replied the men- 
dicant, “ it is not my face, but my landlord’s, he 
is not paid for it yet.” 


A new discovery has been lately made, which 
if it should prove useful, will not be entitled, at 
all events, to the praise of humanity. It is a re- 
ceipt for the destruction of the field mice. By 
catching a dozen, and confining them in a cage 
without food, they will be reduced to the necces- 
sity of eating one another. The survivor being set 
at liberty, will fly to the holes of his former com- 
panions, and having been thus a cannibal, will fall 
upon and destroy the whole brood. 

. (Farmer's Museum.) 


The Ladies have just now adopted a repulsive 
kind of hat, which may be called the Poking Hat ; 
it has a long projection, like the beak of a snipe, 
and is a good guard against all familiar approach 
of those who have any regard for their eyes. It 
is an invention inspired by the Goddess of Ugliness, 
and is quite worthy of its origin. . 


Trotting match—On the morning of the 7th 
inst. a black, poney 11 1-2 hands high, the pro- 
perty of Mr. Samuel Shephard, of Brotherton, was 
matched, for 20¢s. to trot one mile upon the Don- 
caster road in 6 minutes, carrying its awner, who 
rode 14 1-2st. and performed it with great ease in 
4 minutes and 45 seconds, to the astonishinent of 
a number of spectators. [York Courciut.J 


At the last Malton Races, a match was run be- 
twixt two Hunters, which could arrive at a given 
point in the shortest time. They went the dis» 
tance (four miles) in Jess than fifteen minutes, 
and took one hundred leaps in their way as they 
crossed the country. Mr. Teasuare was the wits 
ner; Mr. Darzer the loser, on whom the odds 
were at starlings [Yok Ler gid. | 
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NOTHING. 
(FROM A PARIS PAPER.) 


In spite of the wit with which the eyes of our 
fair readers generally inspire us, we cannot deny 
that we are on some occasions afflicted with such 
a degree of mental sterility as to be utterly inca- 
pable of producing any thing at all smart or en- 
tertaining.—-What must we say under such cir- 
cumstances ? Nothing, reply our fairreaders. That 
is precisely what we have now resolved to do. 
But you will say, that Nothing is a very insignifi- 
cant subject. Isthisreally youropinion? For our 
part, on the contrary, we believe that Nothing is 
at present every thing. May not the greater num- 
ber of the voluminous romances, which consume 
so much paper, and stuff the shelves of so many 
libraries, be very fairly reduced to Nothing? Are 
they not made of Nothing ? Are they not sold, or 
at Ieast are they not read for Nothing ? What is 
obtained from reading them? Literally Nothing. 
How many people are there now a days, who, 
though originally Nothing, have, after being fora 
moment something, again relapsed into Nothing ? 
What is there in most cases in those pretty heads 
which not unfrequently turn ours? Nothing. ‘The 
young Olympe pleads for a divorce from the old 
Geronte, to whom she was married last year. 
What is it he has been doing during the year of 
their marriage? Why truly he has been doing 
Nothing. What does the prude Orphise, who ex- 
claims so loudly against naked bosoms, conceal 
under the triple fur? Why she conceals Nothing. 
Can you conceive any thing more witty and spi- 
rited than Mr. Sheridan’s Comedies, or more dull 
and insipid than the monstrous farces of Kotze- 
bue? Nothing. Is there any thing more unhap- 
py than the lot of an unfortunate stock-jobber, 
more unfeeling than the heart of a rich miser, 
more light than the vows of a lover, more dull 
than the verses of Small Pybus? Still the an- 
swer is Nothing. You see then that Nothing is 
every thing, and even above every thing, for what 
is wanting to what has every thing. But Nothing 
has no where so great influence as over the fair 
sex. They know how to please with Nothing. 
With Nothing they play off all their attractions. 
A Nothing vexes and consoles them; a Nothing 
puts them out of humour, and the same Nothing 
restores them to cheerfulness. A Nothing gives 
them the vapours, and in its turn affords them 
pleasure and amusement. But we will no longer 
trespass on your patience with Nothing : and there- 
fore we shall here close our remarks on Nothing ! 


Two Suitors in Chancery, being reconciled to 
each other aficr a very tedious and expensive suit, 
lately applied to an artist to paint a device in com- 
memoration of their returning amity and peace. 
The Artist accordingly painted one of them in his 
shirt and the other stark naked. 


rom 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE ISAAC SPARKS. 


Sparks was a well known 4on vivant, and devoted 
his evenings to the purple deity. It was remark- 
ed, that, when he got his quantum of the juice of 
the grape, he entirely lost his power of speech, 
though he retained the use of his limbs. Mr. 
Foote was his constant companion in his nocturnal 
‘revels, who was as diminutive in stature, as the 
other was tall and robust. One night, from hav- 
ing been remarkable festive, our chicf joker could 
not speck, and Foote was not able to stand. Sparks 
took him up, and placed him on a straddle on his 
neck and shoulders. In this manner they quitted 
the tavern. During their walk home, they were 
accosted hy a watchman, who demanded who they 
were. Soavks pointed up to Foote, as much as to 
bini he woud informa hun; who, op being asked, 
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replied, “ that he was only seeing the gentleman 
home.” 


“ The New-England Palladium” contains the 
following testimony, in favour of the ex-secretary 
of state; and the Editor of the Port Folio is proud 
to repeat, in every mode, and from every vehicle, 
the praise of pure integrity, which nothing can 
tarnish, and valiant decisiveness, which never wa- 
vered or veered : . 
' « The democratic party are very eager to call 
for accounts. The honesty of sucha man as Col, 
Pickering, though unspotted through life, is not 
voucher enough for these dragons, who pretend to 
watch the treasury. They seem to hold it a merit 
to examine, when they confess it would be a folly to 
Suspect, 

“© Now is this democratic Jealousy a sort of stuff 
for shew, or is it for use? If it be their holiday 
suit, their inauguration dress, we, the people, may 
find out, in case they persist to make every day’s 
wear of it, that it is as flimsy as it is tawdry. The 
democrats will be soon out at the elbows. If it be 
for use, pray is not Mr. Gallatin as much to be 
suspected as Colonel Pickering? The American, 
often tried, and in trying times, and never found 
wanting, is surely as well entitled to confidence, 
as the foreigner, who, on the only trial he has been 
ae to, was found wanting. If they must be jca- 

ous, and they must, for fear is the instinct of weak- 

ness, there let them fix their eyes. The men, 
whose country lies on the other side-of the Atlan- 
tic, and whose principles, if he has any, are to be 
found on the other side of the dilegany, is a proper 
subject of their watchfulness. Yet their demo- 
cratic eyes, like the owl's, are struck blind when 
there is light, and are opened to nothing but dark- 
ness. They see nothing that is obvious.....they 
believe nothing that is proved....their faith is ever 
the most stubborn, where the grounds of suspicion 
are the lightest. From examining the secretaries 
Pickering and Wolcott’s accounts, we are told no- 
thing, not even suspicion will result, for they do 
not pretend to suspect them. Nevertheless, they 
will examine. The account of French piracies is 
thirty millions, that, they say, must not be examin- 
ed. No questions asked, as advertisements for the 
return of stolen goods say; let us ratify a treaty 
that spunges out the claim. Neither French nor 
Swiss accounts, it seems, need vouching or exam- 
ininge With respect to them, jacobin faith has 
its perfect work.” 


The vice president of the United States com- 
bines, in happy union, his duty and his delight. 
Now at New-York, frolic and free; and now at 
Washington, laborious and crafty. Wise as a 


serpent, though not quite as harmless as a cove, he 


can employ his versatile energies in the most di- 
verse direction, and, like the younger LYTTLETON, 
after convincing or alluring his hearers, by his 
morning eloquence, can, at eve, retire l 
“ To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Nzrea's hair.” 


The Aurora advertises for two smart devils, of 
good morals, as apprentices to the printing business. 


In the “ New-York Evening Post,” we read» 
with full assent, the following compliment to the 
talents of Mr. G. Morris: 

“« The speech of Mr. Governeur Morris is a 
very elegant specimen of that gentleman’s talents. 
It well deserves the high encomiums which have 
been bestowed upon it. Were we to study to 
characterise it in a sentence, we should say, it was 
argumentative, yet graceful; bold, yet respectful; 


tion, and illustrative metaphor, the manner of 
Burke, without his exuberance. The friends of 
Mr. Morris, who have the cause of federalism at 
heart, and whose alarms for our constitution have, 
of late, been too much excited, view, with sensa- 
tions of extreme pleasure, this splendid exertion 
of that gentleman’s abilities. High expectations 
have long been entertained, that he would produce: 
something worthy of his luminous mind, and we- 
rejoice that the hopes of the most sanguine are at 
length gratified. He has now given us a pledge, 


that he will not stand aloof in this period of com- 


mon danger.” 
= 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
? FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
| SMOKING ‘A‘SEGAR, 

IN THE MANNER OF MILTON. 


PROP’D in an elbow chair, Fumoso sat, 
With legs divaricating, and with heels 
Recumbent on the stove’s projecting plate, 
Around his head, in sombrous volumes roll’d 
The clouds of pungent smoke, from volute leaf 
Of plant perfum’d, delicious with the scent | 
Of sae ay bean, dear bought, and brought from - 
ar! 
His head sublime, thrown back in lofty state, 
The ceiling’s height contemplates; nor disturb’d - 
Its musing trance, except betimes to squirt 
The sputtering streams of bland saliva off. 
Nor minds the plaints of Betty or of Jack, 
For brass resplendent sullied ; or the spots 
That mar the nicely blacken’d, shining face’ 
Of Franklin’s economic fount of heat. 
While on the mantle stands the cheering glass 
Of Gallic cordial, temper'd with the stream 
Of limpid Schuylkill, which erewhile he sips, 
And feels his soul expand, and dreams of bliss 
Supreme, in Fancy’s airy visions lost. 
In his mind’s eye he sees the blooming fair 
Simper, or smile upon him;....she, for whom 
He almost would resign the fragrant fumes 
Of lov’d segar, and purify his breath. | 
But now Ambition fires his swelling thoughts, 
With schemes of public good. He dares te cour® 
And win the people’s voice. . The senate hears 
His voice, resounding in her spacious hall, 
And patriots listen, while Fumoso rails. 
His hand aloft extending, wav'd sublime 
In circle bold......alas! the blazing top 
Of taper sunk it strikes.......the light’s extinct ! 
His knuckles too are sing’d !....the charm dissolves! 
His last segar begins to scorch his lip ; 
The drowsy watchman bellows “ dwelf a glock !* 
Fumoso starts! relumes the extinguish'd wick, 
*And sadly silent seeks the sweets of sleep. 
Sic transit gloria mundi. 
| QUIZ. 
A a aE SeSnesontsAuRasnacares 


° A remarkable instance of alliteration !! plaudite lees 
tores. SCRIB. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. V. 


AMONG those, who are advanced into the vale 
əf years, there is no complaint more common, 
than the increasing degeneracy of the times... 
They look round the world, and seeing nothing 
that awakens those feelings, which novelty excited 
in the bosom of youth, they exclaim, in bitterness, 
that all is vanity and vexation of spirit. 

An old lady, who has the honour of calling me 
her grandson, and whose goodness of heart calls 
forth my love, as much as her grey hairs command 
my reverence, although she can participate in the 
pleasures of the young, and although her easy 
presence checks no decent joy, always insists upon 
this topic, with peculiar warmth and energy. F 
have controverted the point with her, for the last 
five years, but conviction has not, as yet, been 
produced on either side, for the old lady soon 

ws warm, and I am then silent. I wish to 
combat this mistaken idea, both for her sake, and 
for that of many of her contemporaries; and shall 
therefore enter into a cursory examination of its 
justice. My readers will not expect that I should 
enter into any philosophical disquisition upon the 
subject. I shall take such a desultory view of it, 
as suits the “ laborious idleness” of a Lounger. 

It has been remarked, that the extent of civiliza- 
tion attained by a country, may be calculated toa 
considerable degree of accuracy, from the nature 
of its amusements. If this principle be admitted, 
we must set down that nation as scarcely more 
than half civilized, where the tormenting a gene- 
rous animal, and finally destroying him, consti- 
tutes the favourite amusement, not of the vulgar 
only, but of those also of more exaltcd rank. We 
should also scarcely allow, that another was ad- 
vanced more than two thirds in the scale of refine- 
ment, where, in the boxes of a theatre, the steams 
of hot punch, the odour of half decayed apples, the 

craunching of ground nuts, and the smoke of se- 
gars should unite to impress a stranger with the 
belief that he was in a common ale-house, rather 
than in a scene of elegant amusement. But, not 
only may comparative degrees of civilization be- 
tween one nation and another be estimated by this 
scale ; it affords also a criterion of the compara- 
tive degree of civilization, in the same country, at 
different periods of its history. In Russia, for in- 
stance, the remarkable regulation, that no lady 
shaj] appear drunk in the court assemblies, before 
nine o'clock, was a proof of the rapid advances in 
refinement that had been made in that country ; 
for, it is very deubtful, whether, in the preceding 
reign, the power ofa despotic sovereign would have 
been competent to impose such a cruel restriction. 
Probably, the inhabitants of that vast empire arc 
now so far improved, that a regulation that no lady 
should appear drunk, before the hour of eleven, 


might be enforced, without any great hazard ef a. 


Political convulsion, 


But to return from this digression. I leave to 
others the task of examining and appreciating the 
advances of the present age, in the several branches 
of philosophy. I shall only attempt to vindicate 
its superiority, by the superior taste and elegance 
of its amusements; and, by comparing them with 
those of preceding generations, endeavour to de- 
monstrate on which side the advantage lies. 

I have already incidentally mentioned the thea- 
tre: let us begin our estimate, by comparing the 
dramatic writings of the present day, with those of 
preceding times. The dramas, which were ad- 
mired and applauded by those, who complain of 
our degeneracy, although the pruning knife may 
have been sedulously employed, are now barely 
tolerated. Even the sparkling wit of Congreve 
and Farquhar is no longer admitted, as atonement 
for their indelicacy. In this respect, the gradual 
improvement of successive generations is particu- 
larly observable. The Spectator (if I mistake 
not), records the licentiousness of the drama as 
having attained to such a pitch, that the female 
part of society often attended the theatre at the 
first representation of a new play, lest the licen- 
tiousness of the author might prevent their ap- 
pearance there on the second. It is also, I believe, 
recorded in the same work, that a play was not un- 
frequently performed, in the reign of Charles the 
second, in which a young gallant deliberately un- 
dressed himself to his shirt and drawers; and, 
what is yet more remarkable, the play, in which 
this interesting incident was introduced, was writ- 
ten by a woman”. Let the dramas of Mrs. Inch- 
bald, Mrs. Cowley, and Miss Lee be placed in 
honourable opposition to this degradation of the 
dignity and delicacy of the female character. 

It will scarcely be questioned, that a taste for 
reading is now much more universally diffused, 
than formerly, particularly among the softer sex. 
I will venture to affirm, that the present age not 
only offers a greater variety of works for their per- 
usal, but that they are also much better adapted 
for the recreation of a pure mind. Amidst the 
inundation of novels, annually poured forth from 
the circulating library, there are few, however 
trifling they may be in construction, or deficient 
in incident, that are immoral in their tendency ; 
there are few that will corrupt the heart, although 
they may mislead it, by false views of human life. 
I well remember, that, a short time since, I was 
passing the day with the good old lady, whom I 
have commemorated in the former part of this 
paper. The weather was tempestuous. Two 
young ladies, who were paving a visit at her house, 
were obviating the gloom of the day, by amusing 
themselves with their needles; but she, whose age 
and infirmities deprive her, to a considerable ex- 
tent, of that resource, appeared to sit uncomfort- 
ably in her arm-chair; and her feelings were 
far.her irritated, by occasional twinges of rheuma- 
tisme Silence and stupor appeared to he gradually 
invading the company, when the old lady desired 
me to go to a small closet, which was the reposi- 
tory of her little library, and bring out something 


* The Rover, or Ranished Cavaliers, by Mrs. Behn, 


to read, in order to dissipate the gloom which sur- 
rounded us. 

The collection was small; and I could find no- 
thing so likely to suit the purposes of amusement, 
as some very early volumes of a celebrated English 
miscellany, the Lady’s Magazine. I took up one 
at random, and began to read aloud the first tale 
that I met with. I had not read above two pages, 
before I began to be a little alarmed for the pro» 
gress of the story, as I have an unfortunate irrita- 
bility of system, that is very apt to call up the 
blood in my face, upon any sudden surprise of this 
nature. Before I had finished the third, I was 
seized with a short cough; the ladies raised their 
eyes from their work at intervals, and cast a look 
of apprehension at each other ; and my poor grand- 
mother, before I had come to the bottom of the 
fourth, requested me to close the book. 

I do not wish to specify the tale; it will be suf- 
ficient to observe, that nothing could easily be 
more impure, either in its construction, or its ca- 
tastrophe. Yet this was one of the earliest 
volumes of a work, which still exists, and bore on 
its title-page the same assurance with the present 
volume....that it was a work compiled for the 
entertainment of the fair sex, and adapted solely to 
their use and amusement. If the present proprie- 
tor of this female miscellany were to season his 
work occasionally, with a tale of this nature, I ap- 
prehend, that he would soon find a lamentable de- 
ficiency in the list of his subscribers. 


I am afraid of extending this essay to too great 
a length ; and I feel symptoms of weariness, which 
admonish me ta draw to a close., With two or 
three remarks upon dancing and dress, two im- 
portant topics in a Lounger’s estimation, I shall 
conclude the present paper. 

I have lately re-perused a ludicrous letter upon 
ancient dancing, which appeared inthe 40th num- 
ber of the Port Folio, under the signature of Gre- 
gory Grisby. If this letter give a just account of 
the figures of the dances of former days, which 
there is no reason to doubt, I think that we may 
congratujate ourselves upon our superior elegance 
and refinement. Some of our beaux may, perhaps, 
occasionally break a lady’s shins, by a too ostenta- 
tious display of their agility in anew step; but this 
is a rare occurrence. I own, that I am utterly at 
a loss to conceive, what would be the consequence, 
if we were to introduce into the assembly-room, 
some of the whimsical figures mentioned by Gre- 
gory Grisby ; such as hitting each other's elbows, 
and trotting and galloping, not to mention the kis- 
ses, which seem to have been bestowed in those 
days, with such liberality. Now, although I am 
dispose to consider kissing as a most delightful 
invention, yet I cannot help thinking, that places 
may be found, more convenient for the perform- 
ance of that animating ceremony, than a public 
assembly-room. 

With respect to dress, I apprehend, that every 
person, who has a taste for simplicity, and whe 
really admires the fairest workmanship of heaven, 
will unite in preferring the simple elegance of its 
present style, to the stiff stays which distorted, and 
the expanding hoop which dishgured the forms of 


| beauty, in the days ofour ancestors. The satirist 
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indeed, may be facetious upon the liberality with 
which, in some instances, the person is displayed : 
but this is ncither a general, nor is it a necessary 
consequence of the present fashion. Whenever 
my grandinother adverts to this topic, I point, with 
an air of triumph, to a picture of my great aunt, 
which hangs in one of her apartments, and which 
affords, to the full, as generous a display of the 
upper part of her person, as we are blest with in 
the present day. I cannot help thinking, that 
much less danger is to be apprehended from the 
prevalence of this fashion, than has been supposed 
by some rigid moralists. The display has already 
lost the fascination of novelty, and further disco- 
veries must take place, in order to excite the 
ardent gaze. I remember, that, upon the first 
introduction of the present style of undress, the 
crowding of the beaux afforded an infallible sign 
where any lady was seated, who was unusually 
bountiful in the display of her charms. But this 
łs the case no longer; and, from the change that 
I have observed in this particular, I am in great 
hopes, that, by the close of this winter, those beau- 
ties which, by their concealment, fired the imagi- 
nation, will be regarded with nearly the same in- 
difference, as a naked nose, or a naked elbow. 


‘POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


KOTZEBUE VINDICATED. 


Afr. ÔLDSCHOOL, 


A WRITER in the theatrical department of your 
miscellany, has, in one or two recent instances, 
involved, in one general anathema, the writings of 
Kotzebue. This is so contrary to the usual urba- 
nity of the criticisms, which appear in the Port Fo- 
lio, and, in my apprehension, so hostile to the inte- 
rests of literature and taste, that I have determined 
to request your insertion of a brief vindication of 
the dramatic writings of that much abused author. 

In the censure that has been passed upon him 
by some of the foreign literary journals, I can- 
not help thinking that hostility to his supposed 
political opinions, has had no small share. The in- 
tolerance, which is shewn on both sides of the 
question, would be scarcely believed by any, who 
were not conversant with those miscellanies. 
Amidst the storm of conflicting passions, taste and 
genius prefer their claims in vaine They are too 
often sacrificed, without remorse, at the shrine of 
political bigotry. The writings of Kotzebue have 
been treated by critics of one class, with marked 
severity; and the derisions of prejudice on one 
side of the Atlantic, have, I think, been too has- 
tily echoed and adopted on the other. l am parti- 
cularly concerned at witnessing their appearance 
inthe Port Folio; for the Editor is too well versed 
in that “ lofty and columnar work,” the Pursuits 
-of Literature, not to remember that “ Politics are 
wansitory,” but that “ wit is eternal.” l 

‘The objections to the writings of Kotzebue may, 
T believe, be referred to two heads. He has been 
accused, in the first place, of drawing his vicious 
characters from high life, and confining virtue to 
those in a more humble states and in the second, 


of inculcating principles subversive of the foundé-. 


tions of morality. I shall consider these objec- 
tions, in order. - 

I cannot think that the first is entitled to any 
great weight, even if it were founded in fact ; but 
it has not even the merit of being true. Upon the 
same principles, upon which Kotzebue is condemn- 
ed, it would be very easy to accuse every English 
dramatist, from Shakspeare downwards, of rank 
jacobinism, and the proof, I think, would be found 
equally easy. IfKotzebue means to draw the cha- 


THE PORT FOLIO. |: 


racter of an oppressor he must assign it to that 
class of men, to whom the institutions of society 
have given the power of oppressing ; if he wish to 
sketch a seducer, he must seek for him among 
that class, which is most amply endowed with the 
means of gratifying the passions, and which would 
be disposed to regard asa degradation, a matrimo- 
nial ailiance with an inferior. The poet and the 
dramatist have, almost universally, represented the 
humble, or at least the middling classes of life, as 
most favourable to the growth of virtue. Philoso- 
phy might, perhaps, teach us, that this opinion has 
been too hastily and too generally adopted ; but, if 
it be erroneous, Kotzebue is not its founder. 


But lct us examine, how far this opinion, even if 
it were just in the abstract, is founded in fact. 
With the exception of “ The Happy Family,” and 
the “ Force of Calumny,’’ my acquaintance with 
the writings of Kotzebue is confined to those dra- 
mas, which have been exhibited on the Philadel- 
phian stage. And where shall we find proofs of 
the justice of this accusation, in The Corsicans, the 
Count of Burgundy, Lovers Vows, False Shame, 
The Stranger, The Virgin of the Sun, and Pizarro! 
Some have indeed gone so far as to censure Kotze- 
bue, for delineating Pizarro in such odious colours, 
and for representing the Peruvians in so amiable, 
and the Spaniards in so detestable a light. But the 
author has not, in this instance, assumed any po- 
etical license. The pen of the eloquent Robert- 
son, and of their own countryman, Las Casas, has 
consigned the atrocities of the invaders, to the exe- 
cration of all posterity ; and the brutal severity of 
their leader, justly entitles him to the application 
of the keen effusion of the Roman satirist, and de- 
signates him as a monster. 


Nulla virtute redemptam 
A. VIRUS. bacco ccsscecoses oo, 


I might fill up every column in the Port Folio, 
were I to enter into a minute examination of the 
story of these dramas, in order to prove my asser- 
tion. But the task would be a tedious one, and I 
would rather leave it to the investigation of your 
readers, and proceed, at once, to examine the jus- 
tice of those censures, which have been cast upon 
our author’s writings, as subversive of the princi- 
ples of morality. I must confess, that this charge 
appears to me, equally unfounded with the other. 
I should be rather inclined to maintain, that the 
dramatic writings of Kotzebue are remarkable for 
their moral tendency. The greater part of them, 
either directly or indirectly, recommend or enforce 
some moral principle. But is this absolutely ne- 
cessary in the construction ofa drama? Ifno play 
were to be represented, of which the moral was 
not apparent, what would become of many of those 
writings, which are the delight and ornament of 
the English stage? Where shall we find the 
moral of many of the dramas of the great master 
of the passions? Where shall we find it in two- 
thirds of the brilliant and witty comedies of the 
eighteenth century? Many of them scem merely 
designed to exhibit a natural picture of human 
life and human character, and the moral appears 
to be entirely a secondary consideration. 


The Stranger is, perhaps, more exceptionable 
than any other of Kotzebue’s dramas; and the 
clamour against it has been particularly vehement 
and indignant. I am in doubt, however, whether 
the censure cast upon it be altogether juste ‘Two 
female writers have attacked this play, with all the 
indignation which generally animates the bosom 
of the fair, against a fallen sister. Far be it from 
me to attempt to weaken, in the smallest degree, 
those obligations, which maintain female dignity, 
and enforce female virtue; yet I am strongly in- 
clined to doubt the purity and justice of that mo- 
rality, which would refuse our pity and forgiveness 
to one, whose fall was momentary, and who had 
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attempted to repair her error, by three years of 
solitary grief and repentance*. 

With the exception of this one play, I think, that 
I may defy the enemies of Kotzebue to point out 
any incidents, which have an immoral tendency, 
in the dramas that I have enumerated. On the 
other hand, ìt will be easy to produce from them 
specimens of the purest morality. I know not that 
there exists, upen the English stage, a finer and 
more instructive scene, than thatin Lover's Vows, 
in which the pastor awakens the conscience of the 
seducer, and stimulates him to repentancte.. ~False 
Shame abounds with the most excellent senti- 
ments; and where shall we find more tender and 
soothing pictures of domestic life, that sacred scene 
which is so favourable to the growth:of our purest 
and most virtuous feelings, than in the Corsicans, 
and the Happy Family ? 

Having attempted the defence of our author 
against these two accusations, I might proceed to 
vindicate his claim .to the mced of genius. But 
this is a needless task. - The multitudes, who have 
been agitated and interested by the productions of 
his muse, in Europe, and in this country, and the 
vehement hostility with which he has been attack- 
ed, atiord the most unequivocal testimony of its 
justice. I can only pity his insensibility, who 
does not trace the pencil of a master, in the deline- 
ation of the romantic Rolla (perhaps the most in- 
teresting dramatic character that was ever con- 
ceived) ; of the elder Pompiliana and the countess 
Natalia, inthe Cersicans; of the young Henry and 
Elizabeth, in the Count of Burgundy; of the In- 
jured Husband, in the Force of Calumny; and the 
artless Cora, in the Virgin of the Sun. Where 
shall we find, except in our own Shakspeare, inci- 
dents and situations more strongly productive of 
dramatic effect, than the interview between the 
father and daughter, in the Corsicans, the father 
and son, ‘in Lover’s Vows, the husband and wife 
in the Stranger, the generous heroism of Ralla, in 
the Virgin of the Sun, and his rescue of the child, 
in Pizarro? I could multiply instances still fur- 
ther, but I would aveid the tediousness of a cata- 
logue. Kotzebue is a voluminous writer; he has, 
perhaps, written too hastily ; perhaps too much ; 
but, when the number and variety of his dramatic 
efforts are recollected, it is, I think, no small praise 
to him, that he has written so well. 


THE DRAMA. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE play of Deaf and Dumb, was repeated on 
Friday, with increased excellence in the perfor- 
mance. We omitted, in our last review, to ob- 
serve that the 28th number of the Port Folio, 
contains a minute analysis of this drama, taken 
from a respectable foreign print. The perfor- 
mances fixed for Monday evening, were postponed 
in consequence of the sudden indisposition of Mr. 
Fullerton; whose melancholy fate we sincerely 
deplore. This circumstance disappointed a num- 
ber of persons, who were attracted to the Theatre, 
notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, 
by the expectation of witnessing Mrs. Merry's 
first appearance, after her long and severe indis- 
position. We cordially congratulate her on her 
recovery; both for her own sake, and for that of 
the town, Her Cora in'the Virgin of the Sun, on 
Wednesday, was performed in her usual style of 
finished excellence. We have spoken of this play 


° The only questionable part of this drama, is obviated 
by an alteration in it, as performed at the New Theatre, in 
this city. Mrs. Haller is represented as having suddenly 
stopped, before she had completed the measure of her guilt, 
and the feelings of the spectators sympathise the more 
readily in ber restoratiqn. 


fh a former review and shall therefore, only stop 
to applaud Mr. Wood’s excellence in Rolla. Not- 
withstanding the difficulty of the task imposed upon 
him, in following Cooper in one of his most inte- 
resting characters, his manner of performing it 
reflected the highest credit on himself, and fully 
merited those plaudits which were frequently and 
liberally bestowed by the audience. ‘The little 
after piece of What would the Man be at, is a 
spirited and satirical sketch; and displayed to ad- 
vantage the versatility of Bernard’s talents in the 
personification of the three brothers. And the 
of the niece and uncle were sustained with 
much spirit by Mr. Warren and Miss Westray. 
On Friday a new romantic drama was brought 
forward, called Joanna of Montfaucon. This is a 
translation, or rather, an adaptation of a drama of 
Kotzebue's by the celebrated Cumberland. It may 
naturally be supposed that his pen would never be 
prostituted in the cause of immorality. His under- 
taking this task therefore, is an evidence that this 
play is worthy the attention of a liberal audience. 
At may be necessary to inform some readers, that it 
was produced at Covent-Garden with a view to at- 
tract some portion of the crowds, which the splen- 
did spectacle of Pizarro invited to Drury Lane. It 
abounds therefore in beautiful scenery, and stage 
effects. This drama was well acted; it was cast 
with the whole strength of the house ; the talents 
of our two great actresses were suited im it, and 
their parts were sustained with their wonted per- 
fection. The decorations bestowed upon it evin- 
ced the liberality of the Managers; and we 
-therefore witnessed with unfeigned concern, the 
melancholy spectacle of a house nearly deserted, 
notwithstanding the multiplied sources.of attrac- 
tion. The frequent repetition of this circumstance, 
we fear, will paralize their future efforts. If the 
practice of collecting numerous and splendid par- 
ties upon the nights appropriated to theatrical per- 
‘formances, should continue; it is impossible but 
-that the managers must sustain a heavy loss at the 
close of the season, instead of that. remuneration of 
their labours which they have a right to expect 
from the justice and.liberality of the public. : 


MISCELLANY. | 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. | 
AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 


FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 


A FRENCH writer, declarming against the date 
Catharine of Russia, has the following animated 
apostrophe : | 

O, Catharine! dazzled by thy greatness, of 
which I have had a near view; charmed with thy 
beneficence, which rendered so many individuals 
happy ; seduced by the thousand amiable qualities 
that have been admired in thee, EF would fain have 
erected a monument to thy glory: but torrents of 
blood flow in upon me, and inundate my design: 
the chains of thirty millions of slaves ring in my 
ears; and deafen me; the. crimes which have 
reigned in thy name call forth my indignation; | 
threw away my pen, and exclaim, “ Let there.be 
henceforth no glory, without virtue! Let injustice 
and depravity, bg transmitted with no other laurel 
to. posterHy, than the snakes of Nemesis!” 


rv. F a t e» - - 


While Rosert Burns, the Ayrshire plough- 
man, was young and obscure, among the peasants 
of hig bleak mountairis he instituted at Tarbolton a 
sort of literary symposium, or bachelor's club.: 
The following ‘was one of the rules, by which this 
band of brothers was bound. | 

“ Every man, proper for a member of this club,; 
must have a frank, honest, open heart; abaic any 
thing dirty br mean. “And must be a professed 


Struck out at a heat. 


he was remarkably grave.and thoughtful.. This 
: was remarked by Mrs. Cambridge, who being ap- 


foundly learned, and whom posterity will hail as 
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over of one or more of the female sex. No mean 
spirited, worldly mortal, whose only will is to heap 
up moncy shall upon any pretence whatever be ad- 
mitted.” 


Dr. Jonxson, in the following terms, once con- 
soled BoswELL, sorrowing for his indolence, and 
despairing of a cure. 

Resolution will sometimes relax, and diligence 
will sometimes be interrupted; but let no acci- 
dental surprize or deviation, whether short or long, 
dispose you todespondency. Consider these fail- 
ings as incident to all mankind. Begin again, 
where you left off, and endeavour to avoid the se- 
ducements, that prevailed over you before. 


Among the wiser precepts of learning nothing 
can be more useful, than to recall vagrant genius 
to the course of industry, by examples of intense 
application, bestowed by the most accomplished 
scholars. Nothing can be more false or fatal to 
learning, than the common opinion, that what- 
ever is casy or excellent in composition may be 
Some of the most vivaci- 
ous passages in Prior and La Fontaine were 
slowly and painfully elaborated. Junius applies the 
word /aSour to his letters. Dr. BLAIR pave a week 
to the composition of a short sermon, and when 
Hume was complimented by a noble Marquis, 
now living, on the correctness of his style, par- 
ticularly in his History of England—he observed 
« If he had shewn any peculiar correctness; it 
was owing to the uncommon care he took in the 
execution of his work, as he wrote it over three 


‘times before he sent it to the press.” 


Owen CAMBRIDGE a most brilliant literary cha- 
racter and as distinguished as ‘Topham Beauclerc 
for a delicate taste and an ardent love of elegant 
letters, wrote many papers in The World, a well 
known periodical work.; During the ‘progress of 
the above publication, being one Sunday at church, 


prehensive that he had heard bad news to make 
him so uncommonly gloomy, asked him what he 
was thinking of? ‘“ upon a very important sub- 


ject indeed, my dear,” said he, ‘ I am thinking |. 
—of the next world.” — | 


Seam 


Abbe Brotier, the Editor of the best Tacitus ex- 
tant, was wont to declare that to study is Paradise, 
to compose is Purgatory, and to print is Hell. 


In the Furopean Magazine for Jan. 1800, a 
writer in the Critical Department, analyzing a 
new book, entitled Irish Pursuits of Literature, 
declares that the reputation of the original Pur- 
suits of Literature has not been confined to this 
countrys It has extended to our sister kingdom, 
and has received equal.considcration there. The 
present author speaks of it with a degree of rap- 
ture, Which it has hardly experienced in England, 
and declares the author to be nobleminded, pro- 


the Seventh Satirist ; with all the playfulness of 
wit, the severity of virtue, and the honesty of re- 
ligion, unsparingly applying the rod to inkdelity, 
superstition,-anarchy, vice and folly ; and bestow- 
ing the wreath on piety, learning, knowledge and 
taste, | 


t 


“ In thoughts, that breathe and words that burn.” . 


J am unalterably of opinion, that the ladies, after 
the perusal of the following article, will hardly, 
choose, fer their yoke mate in the “ matrimonial 
waggon,” such dull brutes as Budeys and Turnedus; ` 


- attractions of gold and beauty !” 
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It is related of those deep scholars, Budiets and 
Turnebus, that they spent their wedding dey in a 
severe prosecution of their usual studies in recon- 
dite literature. Their poor ladies, I am afraid, had 
but little reason to expect much happiness frons 
lovers, who could prefer the dreary researches of 
grammatical and critical learning, to the high and 
innocent delights of nuptial festivity. The bosom, 
which, at such seasons, could have room for any 
other sentiment than love and joy, must have been 
too cold for the social duties, and fit only for the 
damp walls of a monastic cell. 


a= 


Perrr Pinpar, whose genius now resembles 
an ‘idle taper, flaring as it wastes,” has just ad- 
dressed an abusive epistle to the celebrated Count 
Rumrerp. In this unequal production there is 
much to excite the disgust and contempt of the 
reader; but there may be seen among thick dark- | 
ness an occasional corruscation of wit. In his 
exordium, this worn out bard tells us that his muse 
‘s Now toa Yanxer tunes the willing lyre: 


Spite of the ingratitude of Cooks and Kings, 
Strikes to Count Rumford’s tuneful name the strings; 
Who from his favourite little Rumford came, 
To build on Smoke his fortune and his fame. 


In another passage our saucy bard thus ex. 
claims: 


“ What gratitude, what thanks to thee are due, 
Instructing a great empire—how to chew / 
Great man, whose fertile genius should contrive 
To soften rocks, and flay the flints ‘alive ; 

And make, though envy unbelieving grins, 
Pouches and handsome purses of their skins; 
Nay more, but yet methinks a dangerous hint, 
To perfect jelly turn the honest flint; 

For hence an inconvenience may arise, 

To this discovery rogues will turn their eyes.... 
The felons dread, for robbery, murder, rape, 
Will eat their various dwellings and escape. 


From these specimens it will appear that Pe- 
ter’s flame, once vivid enough, is now dying in 
the socket, and that either the caustic poetry, or 
the cudgel qf Gifford has frightened the muse of 
Pindar away, This splenetic effusion against the 
American emigrant boasts but little inspiration, - 
except that of want, and although a sparkle glitter- 
ing or precious may be sometimes seen 


“ Yet, who for one poor pearl of cloudy ray, 
` Through Alpine dunghills delves his desperate way?” 


TROO 
FESTOON OF FASHION. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ONE might as well think to describe the various 
convolutions and grotesque developements of a 
cloud, driven by. the wind, as to give an accurate 
description of -the various forms, assumed by 
Fashion. Every gradation of hue has becn suc- 
cessively exhibited to allureithe beaux. When we 
behold the most heautiful female forms, gliding in 
our public streets, robed in white, and with their 
lovely necks decorated with chains of pold, we can 
scarcely forbear exclaiming, * Really, ladies, this is 
tao much, to attack us, at once, with the united 


| Cores 
i 5 i pE ane à 
is DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES, 


THE more any, country manufactures for itself; 
the more it becomes truly independent of all others, 
and of course, free from the influence of foreign 
evcnts, cither of war or peace. This is an axiom 


too self-evident tq need a sylogism to prove it, 


But to accomplish this great national object, re- 


quires public patronage, as well as individual 
exertion and enterprise, A nation in which boty 
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these qualities are united, will soon be able not only 
to supply its own wants, but will have a superfuity 
to spare for others. 

Of all the articles of domestic manufucture, and 
fencral consumption, none perhaps offers more 
facility for its triumphant establishment than Book- 
Printing, and the other collateral arts, as the En- 
gravers, Type-Founders, Paper-Makers and Book ' 
Binders, which all depend on it for their existence. 
These several trades, if completely established, 
would employ many thousand hands, and retain 
some millions of money in our country, which we 
have been accustomed to send abroad for annual 
supplies; and if the American presscs were more 
occupied with works of acknowledged excellence. 
and utility, instead of immoral and frivolous novels, 
which constitute too great a part of young ladies’ 
libraries, they would contribute to polish, and mo- 
ralize the rising generation, and to stem the tor- 
tent of idleness, dissipation, and extravagance, 
which have so dreadfully affected every class of, 
society. | 

The experience of several years has evinced, 
that we can print books, as cheap as we can import’ 
them, of all the common editions. And, although 
some that have been published, have been deficient 
in correctness and elegance of execution, there is 
nothing wanting but adequate encouragement, to 
remove this complaint, and to enable American 
artists to rival foreigners, in both these respects. 
As soon as the public, banishing prejudice, is wil- 
ling to pay as much for a Philadelphia, as for a 
London edition of the same book, the execution 
will be equal; those works only excepted, that are 
embellished with the most expensive engravings, 
and which are calculated only for curious men, of 
princely fortunes, | 

Pennsylvania has many advantages over all her 
Bister states, for perfecting this establishment..... 
Her central situation, which enables her to supply 
the north and south with facility ; her numerous: 
paper mills, of which she contains more than all 
the other states taken together; her type foundry, 
an art which she possesses exclusively; her nu- 
merous printing-offices ; her many ingenious art- 
ists, in all the branches concerned; and the cha- 
racter she has justly obtained, of executing some 
of the best printed work, which has been done in 
the United States :....all these circumstances taken 
together, form an important aggregate, and may 
enable her, before any other state, not only to es- 
tablish the fame of Philadelphia editions of books, 
but to render them aa ebject of national interest 

d benefit. And, when we advert to the great in- 
p A the metropolis labours under, from: 
the interruption of navigation during the winter 
months, and the growing competition of New-York 
and Baltimore, in her foreign and domestic com- 
merce, it will be thought necessary to improve the 
advantages we possess to the utmost. 

It is with real pleasure, therefore, that we em- 
brace every opportunity of giving publicity to pro- 
pusals for printing American editions of foreign ti- 
terature; but more especially when the article 
proposed is of considerable magnitude, as well as 
genuine merit ; and when we have reason to expect, 
from the character of the editor, considerable neat- 
pess and correctness in the execution. Such, among 
ethers which we have had occasion recently to an- 
nounce in the columns of this paper, is the propos- 
ed “ Edition of the Select. British Classics.” The 
works of Addison, Johnson, Goldsmith, and other 
eclebratcd essayists, will last as long as the purity 
ef the English language, and are far abpve our 

‘praise, both as to matter and style. The papers of 
the Rambler, Spectator, &c. are equally adapted to 
entertain by a display of genuine attic wit, as to 
instruct and reform, by their religious and moral: 
doctrines,’ conveyed in the most agreeable arid per- 
suusive manner. Parts of these works ate in most: 
public and private libraries, but an uniform collec- 
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tion of the whole is but in few hands. The price of 
a complete set of the London edition, has been 
greater than many people could spare, and more 
than others have chosen to expend, at one time, 
on books. Such persons will now have an oppor- 
tunity to supply themselves with the whole of those 
invaluable essays, ata reduced price, to be paid in 
small sums, which they hardly miss, and at the 
same time enjoy the gratification of reflecting, that 
they are promoting the manufactures and real in- 
dependence of their country. 

_ [Relf’s Philadelphia Gasette. 


. mg 
BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF MIGUEL CERVANTES DE SAAVEDRA. 


MIGUEL Cervantes DE SAAVEDRA, the most 
celebrated literary character of modern Spain, was 
born about the year 1549. Neither he himself, 
nor any authentic biographer, has mentioned the 
place of his nativity; so that different parts of 
Spain have laid claim to that honour, with as much 
zeal of contention as the different places which 
of old were claimants for the cradle of Homer. 
The province of Andalusia seems on the whole to 
possess the best title. His descent is by himself 
said to have been honourable; and his writings 
prove that his education must have been liberal ; 
but his own total silence as to the manner in 
which he passed his youth, and the circumstance 
of his serving as a common volunteer in the army 
of Mark Antony Colonna, seem to prove that he 
had no other patrimony than his sword and learn- 
ing. When his military service commenced is 
doubtful ; it is certain, however, that embarking 
with the troops under Colonna, on board the fleet 
commanded by Don John of Austria, he was pre- 
sent at the famous battle of Lepanto in 1571, 
where he had the misfortune to lose his left hand 
‘by a shot. Either in this expedition, or in his 
service as chamberlain to cardinal Aquaviva at 
Rome, he obtained a certain share of wealth ; for 
in his captivity at Algiers during five years and a 
half; which commenced ‘in 1574, when he was 
taken by a Barbary corsair, he appears to have 
been well furnished with money, which he liberal- 
ly bestowed among his fellow-captives. Several 
romantic circumstances, but of dubious authority, 
are recorded of him whilst a slave at Algiers. 
A large price was patd for his ransom, which to- 
gether with his subsequent: expense of living, pro- 
bably in the free style of a soldier, entirely ex- 
hausted his store. He had already established a 
reputation for poctical talents in his country, 
which was much augriented by the publication in 
1584 of his “ Galatea,” a poem in six books, de- 
dicated to Ascanio Colonna. He likewise, either 
before or after his captivity, or in both periods, 
composed various picces for the Spanish theatre, 
which was then nearly in a state of barbarism, 
and of which, in its more regular form, he is 
reckoned one of the fathers. A course of years 
little accounted for, now sb es in the life of Cer- 
vantes, of the incidents of which scarcely any 
thing is known, but that he marricd, was reduced 


“to great distress, and finally was lodged in a jail 


for debt. In this forlorn situation he composed 


‘the work which has conferred immortal honour 


on hisname—his “ Don Quixote.” As to the se- 
rious purpose of it, various opinions have been 
given, probably with more fancy and subtlety than 
truth. Perhaps he had nothing further in view 
than to write a diverting and instructive satire o 

the extrdvagant: tales, which; under the title of 
romances, over-ran the age, and prejudiced the 
taste, at least, if riot the manners, of his coun- 
try. That any thing like practical knight-erran- 
try was the foible of his countrymen at that time, 
is a supposition not warranted by the state of so- 
cicty ; and a soldier and patriot could not wish to’ 


quell the gallant spirit of martial enterprise. But 
A | 


books of chivalry, with their monstrous fictions 
and affected sentiments, were fair game fora mam 
of wit and sense; nor could they be more agree~ 
bly ridiculed, than by displaying their effects on 
the imagination of a madman, resolved to put 
their lessons into practice. The first part of this 
work was printed at Madrid in 1605, and its suc- 
cess was prodigious. It was read by all ages and 
ranks; its fame spread into foreign countries, and 
editions and translations of it were multiplied. It 
secms to have had its full effect in correcting the 
public taste, and putting a stop to the fabrication 
of romances. ‘hat it also lowered the adventur- 
ous spirit of the Spanish nation,. and laid the foun- 
dation of the timid indolence under which it has 
since languished, is probably an overstrained con- 
clusion. With respect to the author, it appears 
to have.been the means of liberating him from 
prison, and obtaining him a degree of patronage 
from the great; but the court and kingdom of 
Spain have by no act of solid bounty freed them- 
selves from the-disgrace of suffering their great- 
est genius to sink under the depression of habitual 
indigence. In 1613 Cervantes published his 
“ Novels,” which are agreeable specimens of that 
kind of writing, and became popular. They are 
of a similar character with some introduced into 
the adventures of Doa Quixete, and display his 
imventive and descriptive talents in serious story, 
as the other had done in burlesque. _ Indeed, Cer- 
vantes, though he chose to make the fictions of 
chivalry the object of his ridicule, had much of 
the romantic in his own composition ; and in the 
points of love and heroism was a true Spaniard, 
though he discurded the follies of enchantment 
and supernatural agency. While preparing for 
.the press a second part of his Don Quixote, he 
underwent the mortification of being anticipated 
-by an Arragonian writer of mean genius, under 
the name of Alonzo Fernandez de Avellaneda ; 
who not anly debased the original by a very insi- 
pid and absurd application of its plan and charac- 
ters, but loaded. the author with much personal 
abuse. Cervantes, however, reclaimed his right, 
by publishing, in 1615, a true second part, which 
sufficiently proved that the author of the first was 
alone capable of an adequate continuation, and 
which was received with avidity by all who had 
been interested in the genuine Don Quixote. A- 
bout this time. he aJso published a poem entitled 
“ A Voyage to Parnassus,” which was an ironi- 
cal satire upen the Spanish poetry of his time, 
and upon the bad taste of patrons. This was 
more likely to increase the number of his ene- 
mies, than to acquire him any substantial favours 
‘from the great. . Accomdingly,. such was his po- 
verty at this period, that he was obliged to sell 
eight plays and as many interludes to a booksel- 
ler, for want of means to print them on his own 
account. The indifferent terms he was upon 
with the actors prevented his bringing them on 
the stage; and indeed the rising reputation of 
Lepe de la Vega had eclipsed that of Cervantes 
as a dramatic writer. His last work was a novel, 
entitled, “The Troubles of Persiles and Sigis- 
munda,” which he did not live to print. In his 
preface, that humour, which had illuminated the 
pages of his Don Quixote, still flashes out, and 
dispels the gloom of poverty and sickness. He 
relates an adventure which befel him on.a journe 
on horseback to Toledo, when a scholar, who hea 
joined the company, being informed who he was, 
Igaps from his ass in a rapture, pays him high 
compliments, and in the course ef conversation 
recommends to hima regimen for the dropsy un- 
der which he laboured. Cervantes, however, ex- 
cuses himself from complying with his advice. 
“ My hic,” says he, “ is drawing to a peri 
and by the daily journal of my pulse, which I Sn 
will have finished its course by next Sunday at 
farthest, I shall also have finished my career: sọ 


that you are come in the very nick of time to be 
acquainted with me.” An affectionate dedication 
of this work to his best patron, the count de Le- 
mos, is dated April 19, 1617; and as he mentions 
in it that he had already received extreme unc- 
tion, it is probable that a day or two more finish- 
ed ihe scene. A licence was granted in the Sep- 
tember following to the widow of Cervantes to 
priot this novel for her own benefit; and it was 
probably the only property this literary glory of 
his country had to leave. 

‘Yo enter into a discussion of the character and 
merits of such an original and unrivalled perfor- 
mance as * Don Quixote,” would carry us be- 
yond the limits £ -::,ned to the present biographi- 
cal sketch. J’eri..ps a critic of the present day 
would not discu .— nit ail those marks of a tran- 
scendant genit, «sen it has been supposed to 
possess; but «..... which has not only become 
a classic throu.’ oue clit urope, but which has in 
a manner obs -u".:.'' >ne cf all the other litera- 
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their national mass; it has served very much to 
divide the community and to distract our councils, 
by promoting in different classes, different predi- 
lections in favour of particular foreign nations, and 
auntipathies against others. It has been often like- 
ly to compromit the interests of our own country 
in favour of another. In times of great public 
danger there is always a numerous body of men, 
of whom there may be just grounds of distrust ; 
the suspicion alone weakens the strength of the 
nation, but thcir force may be actually employed 
in assisting an invader. 

In the infancy of the country, with a boundless 
waste to people, it was politic to give a facility to 
Natura‘ization ; but our situation is now changed. 
It appears from the last census, that we have in- 
creased about one third in ten years; after allow- 
ing for what we have gained from abroad, it will 
be quite apparent that the natural progress of our 


own population is sufficiently rapid for strength, se- 
curity and settlement. By what has been said, 
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government were provisionally committed to three 
persons, stiled consuls, and two of them were the 
general and the abbe. From each of the councils, 
twenty-five members were selected, to compose a 
commission, and assist the provisional consuls in 
preparing a constitution for France. Of the nu- 
merous pr jets of constitutions, which were pre- 
sented by the abbe, it is said no part was finally 
adopted, except the plan of a dumb legislature..... 
This the general instantly seized, with apparent 


enthusiasin, exclaiming to the abbe, that dumó legis- 
lature will immortalize your name. 
termined to have a corps legislatif that should vote, 
but not debate. 


And it was de- 


Jt was scarcely to be expected, that any thing 


like this would soon take place in our own country. 
But it is the prerogative of great geniuses, when 
in similar circumstances, to arrive at the same 
grcat results, although with some difference in the 
process. Nor can I forbear offering my tribute of 
admiration for the genius who has projected a 


mode of proceeding among us, that so nearly rivals 
the plan adopted in France. I know not to whom 
is due the honour of this luminous discovery. After 
ascribing to him, however, all merited glory, per- 
mit me to examine the force of the argument relied 
on by gentlemen, in opposition to the proposed re- 
solution. 

Their argument is silence. I hope to be excused, 
if I should not discuss the subject in the most 
satisfactory manner. As silence is a new species 
of logic, about which no directions have been found, 
in any treatise on logic, that I have ever seen, it 
will be my endeavour to reply to gentlemen, by 
examining some points, which may be considered 
as involved in their dumb argument. 

One of these points is—that certain members 
of this House have pledged themselves, to their 
constituents, for repealing all the internal taxes. 
They may have declared their opinions to this 
effect, before their election; and, being chosen 
under such circumstances, may now deem them- 
selves bound in honour not to vary. The terms 
assented to between their constituents and them- 
selves may therefore be viewed, by them as the 
particular rule for their own conduct. But is this 


it is not meant to contend for a total prohibition 
of the right of citizenship to strangers, nor even 
for the very long residence which is now a pre- 
requisite to naturalization, and which of itself, 
goes far towards a denial of that privilege. The 
present law was merely a tempory measure adop- 
ted under peculiar circumstances and perhaps de- 
mands revision. But there is a wide difference 
between closing the door altogether and throwing 
it entirely open ; between a postponement of four- 
teen years, and an immediate admission to all the 
rights of citizenship. Some reasonable term ought 
to he allowed to enable aliens to get rid of foreign 
and acquire American attachments; to learn the 
principles and imbibe the spirit of our govern- 
ment; and to admit of at least a probability of 
their feeling a real interest in our affairs. A re- 
sidence of at least five years ought to be required. 

If the rights of Naturalization may be commu- 
nicated by parts, and it is not perceived why they 
may not, those peculiar to the conducting of bu- 
siness and the acquisition of property, might with 
propriety be at once conferred, upon receiving 
proof, by certain prescribed solempities, of their 
intention to became citizens ; postponing all po- 


ture of its country. i) +s enriched every mo- 
dern language with wore; ocd phrases to express 
new ideas, cannot but rank ‘iti tne capital pro- 
ductions of the human ivy: iva. It would be an 
endless task to enumera. iii ihe editions of the 
original, or versions of it, in citicrent countries. 
They stil] occasionally appear, decorated with all 
the art of the engraver and typographer. The 
other works of the author meet with {cw readers 
out of Spain. His “ Novels” have indeed been 
considerable favourites, but are superseded by 
More modern productions. His poems and plays 
are exclusively accommodated to the taste of his 
country ; nor do they seem there to have ranked 
among master-pieces. 


POLITICS. 


VROM THE NEW-YORK RVEMING POST. 
AN EXAMINATION OF THE PRESIDENT'S 
MESSAGB, CONTINUED. 

NO. VIII. 


RESUMING the subject of our last paper we 
preceed to trace still farther, the conseqnences that 
must result from a too unqualified admission of 
foreigners, to an equal participation in our civil 
and politcal rights. 

The safety of a republic depends. essentially on 
the energy of a common national sentiment; ona 
uniformity of principles and habits ; on the exemp- 
tion of the citizens from foreign bias, and preju- 
dice ; and on that love ef country which will almost 
invariably be found to be closely connected with 
birth, education and family. 

‘Fhe opinion advanced in the Notes on Virginia 

îs undoubtedly correct, that foreigners will gene- 
rally be apt to bring with them attachments to 
the persons they have left behind; to the country 
of their nativity, and to its particular customs and 
gmanners. They will also entertain opinions on 
government congenial with those under which 
they have lived, or if they should be led hither 
from a preference to ours, how extremely unlikely 
isit that they will bring with them that temperate 
Jove of liberty, so essential to real republicanism ? 
There may as to particular individuals, and at par- 
ticular times, be occasional exceptions to these re- 
marks, yet such is the general rule. The influx 
of foreigners must, therefore, tend to produce a 
beterogeneous compound ; to change and corrupt 
the national spirit; to complicate and confound 
public opinion ; to introduce foreign propensities. 
In the composition of society, the harmony of 
the ingredients is all-important, and whatever 
tends to a discordant intermixture must have an 
injurious tendency. 

Vhe United States have already felt the evils of 


incorporating a large number of foreigners, into 


litical privileges to the ultimate term. To admit 
foreigners indiscriminately to the rights of citi- 
zens, the moment they put foot in our country, as 
recommended in the Message, would be nothing 
less, than to admit the Grecian Horse into the 
Citadel of our Liberty and Sovereignty. 

. LUCIUS CRASSUS. 


[It has already been stated, inthe Port Folio, that the ma- 
jority in our national legislature are in the habit of sullen 
silence, whenever they are pressed by the arguments 
of their opponents. In a recent debate, a gentleman 
from Connecticut, noted for the brilliancy of his wit, the 
severity of his satire, and the force of his reason, ridi- 
euled his mum chance adversaries, in the following happy 
manner.) 

MR. DANA'S SPEECH. 

I BEG liberty to tender the homage of my pro- 
found respects, for the dignified situation in which 
gentlemen have now placed themselves, and con- 
gratulate them on their silence. There is some- 
thing peculiarly impressive in this mode of oppos- 
ing every thing that is urged. It is seldom that 
gentlemen have exhibited such a remarkable ap- 
pearance of a philosophical assembly. 

That dumb legislature will immortalize your name, 
is said to have been the language of a certain dis- 
tinguished general, to a certain nominal abbe, who 
kas been represented as having pigeon-holes full 
of constitutions, of his own making. 

During the memorable night, at St. Cloud, 
when the French council of ancients and council of 
five hundred were adjourned.....to meet no more 
sil may be recollected, the powers of executive 


House to be regarded in the same light with the 
English House of Commons, during the early pe- 
riod of their history, when the knights of shires 
and the representatives from cities and boroughs 
were instructed on what terms they should bar- 
gain, with the crown, for special privileges, and 
were limited to the price agreed on by their con- 
stituents? The situation of gentlemen, who have 
thus pledged themselves to vote for repealing the 
internal taxes, must be irksome indeed, if on ma- 
ture consideration they should believe it more 
proper and more beneficial for the country to have 
other taxes reduced. Those who have entered 
into a stipulation of this sort, so as to feel it asa 
point of honour, are so peculiarly circumstanced, 
that they might think it too assuming in me, were 
I so much as to express a desire that they would 
vote for reducing some of the duties on imposts, 
instead of repealing all the internal taxes. It is 
to be hoped, the number of members, who have 
pledged themselves in this manner, does not ex- 
ceed twenty-five or thirty. 

Another point involved in this argument of si- 
lence is—that other gentlemen may have pledged 
themselves to these and given them a promise of 
support on this subject. It must be acknowledged 
that this is more than was required on account of 
their seats in this house. If any gentlemen have 
absolutely so pledged themselves to others who 
had before pledged themselves to their constitu- 
ents it must be mdeed difficult to convince them, 
On this point, their minds must be constituted 
so differently from mine, that there does not seem 
to be any common principle between us, that can 
be assumed as the basis of argumentation. 
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Another point is—The executive has recom- 
mended a repeal of all the internal taxes, and not 
any reduction of the impost, And will gentlemen 
act upon this as a sufficient reason for their con- 
duct? Is it now to become a principle that the 
executive is to deliberate, and the legislature to 
act, and that no measure be adopted, unless 
proposed by the executive? Would it not be 
better for the country, to abolish this house, and 
so avoid useless expense, if it is to be nothing 
more than one of the ancient parliamentsof France, 
cmployed to register the edicts of a master? 

The silence of gentlemen may also be consi- 
dered as having relation to their great desire for 
the harmony of social intercourse. To prevent 
its being disturbed in the house by debating they 
may have come to a determination, that all the 
great questions shall be settled by gentlemen of a 
certain description, when met in nocturnal con- 
clave, and be only voted upon in this place. If 
such be the fact, it seems but reasonable, that 
any of the members of this house should be ad- 
mitted, in meetings of the conclave, as delegates 
from the territorial districts are admitted in Con- 
gress, with a right to debate, although not to 
vote. If, however, this is thought too much, gen- 
tlemen should at least have galleries provided, so 
that other members of the legislature might be 
admitted as spectators, and have some oppor- 
tunity of knowing the reasons for public mea- 
SUIES. 


zme 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THEBE seems to be no end to the dashing con- 
fusion of local politics. Almost evcry day brings 
forth some fresh instance of the necessity for 
checks and balances, in order to keep the several 
departments of government within constitutional 
limits. Since the meeting ofour state legislature, 
we have seen our governor returning a bill to the 
house of representatives (against the principles of 
which he was avowedly hostile, and which it was 
therefore his duty to have negatived), accompanied 
by “ the homage of his high respect,” and the 
humble assurance, that, out of pure deference for 
the opinion of the legislature, he suffered the bill to 
become a law. This was a voluntary surrender, 
on the part of the executive, of a constitutional 
right, the exercise of which, in some instances, 
may be salutary, and, without which, the legisla- 
ture would very soon become omnipotent. To 
whom, then, shall blame attach, if fresh encroach- 
ments, by the legislative branch, should grow out 
of this pusilanimous condescension, on the part 
of the executive? 

We have seen transactions of a more recent 
date, which indicate distrust and jealousy, between 
more than two branches of ourgovernment. The 
judges of the supreme court, after solemn argu- 
ment, upon the constitutionality of Mr. Dallas's 
appointment tothe office of recorder, decided, upon 
due deliberation, that the holding of the office was 
not incompatible with the appointment he already 
held, under the national government; and that gen- 
tleman accordingly takes his seat on the bench at 
the mayor's court. Either this was an unconsti- 
tutional decision, or the bill just past in the legis- 
lature, “ declaring the holding of offices or appoint- 
ments under this state, incompatible with the 
holding or exercising offices or appointments un- 
der the United States,” is unconstitutional. The 

overnor is of the same opinion with “ his former 
aa of the supreme court,” and, therefore, re- 
turns the bill to the legislature, with his veto, and 
h reasons for cxercising this constitutional pre- 
rovatives It is worthy of remark, that the only 
support which the governor’s opinion receives, on 
this occasion, is drawn from the same source, on. 
which the federal party in congress Lave relied, to 
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save the judiciary system from destruction. “The ; fighting, offering him his choice of the guns; the 


legislature,” says the governor, * cannot vacate or 
impair a contract, solemnly made, between the 
commonwealth and an individual. Having even the 
power will not sanction tt.” 

Upon the question, which was argued, at the in- 
stance of the city council, before the judges of the 
supreme court, vize Whether the office of recorder 
was a judicial office, and therefore incompatible with 
any other office of trust or profit, under the national 
government; there were very few dissenting opi- 
nions among the gentlemen ofthe bar. By many 
other than professional men, this decision of our 
supreme court bench has been deemed an act of 
condescension, on the part of the governor’s “ for- 
mer brethren,” bordering on servility. If there 
be any spirit of independence left on the bench, 
the bill, which the governor has refused to sanc- 
tion, would be pronounced unconstitutional, even 
should it receive the approbation of two thirds of 
the legislature, and passinto alaw. This for con- 
sistency’s sake, should be the course of things; but, 
in such an event, what have not the judges to ap- 
prehend, from the wrath of an infuriated legisla- 
ture, should they dare to exercise their right ?....0. 
The ark of safety has been assailed by desperate 
hands, for this very reason, at the capitol, and, from 
the same “ providential and most fortunate repre- 
sentation in the legislative’ branches of our state 
government, we may anticipate the same happy conse- 
quences. 

The governor is very much surprised, that there 
should be a want of confidence in him, or in the 
chief magistrate of the Union, forgetting that he, 
like other men, is liable to error. Indeed, it is 
sufficiently evident, that a favourite measure would 
have been thwarted by the law, which was sent to 
his excellency for signature ; and though, in my 
opinion, the legislature had no right to pass a 
law, which, in its operation, must have been retros- 
pective and ex post facto, yet, as to all future cases 
of doubie appointments, the law would have been 
highly proper and useful. 

The governor of this commonwealth was bred 
to the bar; he is acknowledged to be a good law- 
yer; and, except thuse cases where his private 
feeling and passions may warp his judgment, he is 
entitled to consideration and respect. Perhaps, by 
ardent and intemperate minds, such an avowal 
may be looked on with disgust ; butit is a singular 
phenomenon in politics, when a democratic gover- 
nor of a powerful, populous and thriving state is 
seen, during the first period of his administration, 
arresting the headlong vandalism of a popular as- 
sembly, in their march towards arbitrary power. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE following, from the New-York Evening 
Post, is one of the droliest descriptions of the ab- 
surdity of the triu! dy wager of battle, we have ever 
perused : 

A TRIO OF DUELS. 

Yesterday morning, an affair of honour was 
settled at Hoebuck, between Mr. Chandler, of Phi- 
ladelphia, and Mr. Carlisle, of Albany. Three 
shots were exchanged, and the latter was wounded 
in the thigh. 

A second was terminated at the same place, be- 
tween two gentlemen. ‘The particulars of this are 
variously related: we give the following as the 
most current, and we believe the most correctece. 
A challenge was given, about a fortnight since, 
and time and place appointed, but no weapons 
agreed. When the challenger came to the ground, 
he perceived his antagonist (who, it is said, was a 
Yankee) there before him, with two muskets...... 
This, the Yapkce informed him, was his mode of 


other declined the musket, as not a gentleman’s 
weapon. The Yankee remonstrated, that it was 
placing him on disadvantageous terms to use pis- 
tols, as he had never fired one in his life ; but, if 
the meeting could be postponed for a fortnight, so 
that he might practice in the mean time, he was 
content to use pistols; or his adversary might take 
the same time to practice with the gun, and he 
would then meet him with that weapon: the first 
offer was acceded to, and the parties met yester- 
day accordingly. Three shots on each side were 
exchanged; the Yankee’s sccond fire carried 
away the other’s pocket-flap, but his third shot 
him through the fleshy part of the seat of honour 
itself; and here the affair ended. 

The third duel took place in New-Jersey, about 
ten days since. The only particulars which have 
come to hand worth mentioning are, that there 
were several spectators, who accompanied the par- 
ties to the field, and all of whom, together with the 
two seconds, climbed the trees, to be out of harm’s 
way, while they saw fair play. But, as one of the 
gentlemen chose to terminate the affair, by firing 
his pistol in the air, a thing unforeseen, the ball 
passed through the upper limbs of the very tree, 
where the second of his antagonist had taken his 
post, and who was so much alarmed at the whist- 
ling of the bullet, that he fell, and broke his collar 
bone, which was the only accident attending the 
exhibition. Happily no lives were lost. 


An editor, of sound judgment, good taste, and 
“ long views,” has pronounced the following well 
deserved compliment, on the second speech of Go- 
verneur Morris:.... ye 

If any subject can be interesting to the real pat- 
riot, it is that which has given this second occasion 
to so splendid a display of this gentleman’s talents. 
What American can read it, without a glow of 
proud sensibility, and without being impressed 
with a just conviction of its impregnable sound- 
ness ? 


A New-York merchant advertises the following 
heterogeneous articles: ‘“ Sugar, Whale Oil, and Mus- 
lins d” 


ko 


Whether the writer of this article listens to the 
boasts of the jacobins, or the bodings of the federal- 
ists, he hears but one tone, respecting the designs 
of the present majority. It is determined, by the 
democrats, to annul every trace of former measures, 
and, In the true spirit of reformers and revolution- 
ists, to make clear work, and institute a govern- 
ment de novo. Men, of late,’ have been so often 
exhorted, in vain, to rouse, that all political exhor- 
tation appears to be *“ utterly contemned.” Yet, 
when we reflect on the strength, the unanimity, 
and the audacity of jacobinism, it will be of some 
service to meditate on the following scntiments of 
a great orator and statesman, who well understaod 
the baleful character of democracy, and who never 
thought of opposing it with “a dagger of lath :” 

If we meet this portentous energy, that is always 
vigilant, always on the attack, that allows itself no 
repose, and suffers none to rest an hour, with im- 
punity; if we meet this energy, with poor, com- 
mon place proceeding, with trivial maxims, paltry 
old laws, with doubts, fears, and suspicions; with'a 
languid, uncertain hesitation, with a formal, cffi- 
cial spirit, which is turned aside by every obstacle 
from its purpose, and which never sees a difficulty, 
but to yield to it, or at best to evade it; down’ we 
go to the bottom of the abyss, and nothing short 
of Omnipotence can save us) We must meet 
a vicious and distempered energy, with a manly 
and rational vigour. , Adventure, and not ccution is 
our policy. Other times, perhaps, other mea- 
sures; but, in this hour, our politics ought to be 


made up of nothing, but courage, decision, man- 
liness, and rectitude. 


- 


A correspondent, who adverts to the dumb Po- 
licy, lately adopted by the democrats in Congress, 
thinks that this silent game ought to be denomina- 
ted political hrste i 

When Hopkins, the Drury-lane Prompter, once 
recommended a man to be engaged as a mecha- 
nistin preparing the scenery of a new pantomime, 
Garrick made the following objections to employ- 
ing him; “ This man will never answer the pur- 
poses of the theatre. In the first place, he can- 
not make a moon. I would not give him three 
pence a dozen for all the moons he shewed me to 
day. His suns are, if possible, worse ; besides I 
gave him directions shout the clouds, and such 
heavy clouds were never seen since the flood. Dc- 
sire the carpenter to knock the rainduw to pieces, 
and roll up the blue sky for we cannot hang it up 
in our firmament. 


A Spanish Poet, celebrating the black eyes of 
his mistress, declares in the quaint style of his 
age, that they were “in mourning, for the murders 
they had committed.” 

Caleb Whitford of punning notoricty once ob- 
serving a young lady earnestly at work, knotting 
fringe for a petticoat, asked her what she was do- 
ing? ‘ Knotting fringe, sir,” replicd she, “ pray 
Mr. Whitford can you knot?” “I can-not, Ma- 
dam,” answered he. 


When lady Wallace was once in company with 
a large party, and the conversation turned upon 
the time at which the canon law of Paphos for- 
bids a female to tell her own age, she applied to 
a country gentleman, who had sat, without speak- 
ing for some time, witha “pray, Mr. Justice 
Silence, when I am asked what is my age, what 
answer shall I give? “ Say, Madam,” replied 
he, “what I believe will be the truth, that you 
are not yet come to the years of discretion. 


A great concourse of gentlemen and some la- 
dies assembled lately at the Riding School in Cal- 
cutta, to enjoy the baiting a Leopard—wild bears, 
horses, a buffalo, &c. having been provided for 
the purpose. The spectators were separated from 
the performers on this occasion by a bamboo rail- 
ing of considerable height; and the gallery and 
every place from which the proposed exhibition 
could be seen was crowded. The first thing to 
which the Leopard was introduced was an artifi- 
cia] human figure, which the animal attacked and 
tore with great ferocity, thereby giving his specta- 
tors a very tolerable idea of what they were to 
expect, were but the barriers that protected them 
either removed or overcome. A wild hog was 
next ushered in; but the Leopard rather avoided 
this animal, which also, upon its part, shewed no 
disposition to hostilities. Every possible expedi- 
ent was then used by the gentlemen in the exte- 
rior of the gallery to provoke the Leopard to bat- 

tle. He was teazed with squibs and crackers, and 
fretted with every kind of annoyance; until at 
length irritated to the highest pitch of exaspera- 
tiom against his tormentors, he made a spring, by 
which to the terror and astonishment of all pre- 
sent, he reached the top of the lofty railing, which 
divided the house, and would in another second 
Ihave been down among the thickest of the crowd, 
had not Mr. De Letang (the master of the Riding 
clol) fortunately had a loaded gun by him, and 
at the critical instant fired at the animal, who 
received the ball between the breast and shoulder, 
and immediately fell over into hie inclosure. The 


Cousicrnation which prevailed among the ladies and 
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gentlemen present on this alarming occasion, can- 
not be described: etiquette respecting the exact 
order in which the company were to retire, was 
wholly disregarded, and the whole withdrew in the 
utmost terror and confusion. 

The some time Editor of the Aurora, writes 
from Washington under date of January 25— 
“ The debate about nothing, which occupied the 
“ time of the house, the whole of Friday last, was 
“ renewed this day.” This may be very correct 
Irish, and so far as we have any knowledge of 
that dialect, we believe it is; but it is dificult for 
an simericany who docs not speak the Irish tongue, 
to comprehend the force of the phrase. 

A correspondent of Mr. Colman, the repecta- 
Dle L.ditor of the New-York Evening Post, one of 
tke ablest supports of the Federal system; thus 
characterizes those invaluable essays, which of 
late have had so just a claim to a liberal place in 
the Port Folio—* A writer in the New-York Even- 
ing Post, under the signature of Lucius Crassus, 
has written a number of essays, entitled, ZHE EX- 
AMINATION. These essays, are evidently the 
production of a master in tie science of politics; 
for strength of reasoning, for extensive informa- 
tion and profound research, they are equal to any 
thing which the interesting state of our public af- 
fairs has called forth ; they are written in a spirit 
of candour, and with a felicity of language that must 
render them peculiarly valuable to your respecta- 
ble subscribers, who duly estimate every attempt 
to engage their understandings in the support of 
sound and just principles. The vicws of the ad- 
ministration are stripped of their disguise and 
pourtrayed in their native features of deformity. 
Under the mask of uncommon ardour for the 
rights of the people, the present system is prov- 
ed to cover the most dangerous attempt to interest 
their passions, to prostrate the dignity and inde- 
pendence of the General Government, and to frit- 
ter away all those salutary provisions contained in 
the Constitution of the United States, against the 
ambition, increasing strength and influence of Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, and New-York.” 

It is usual for the venders of portable articles, 
to praise their goods, by giving them the appel- 
lation of fine—as fine oysters—/ine clams, De. We 
were diverted the other day, by hearing a man in 
the street, cry out, fne, coarse salt. 

The civil and ecclesiastical constitution of Great- 
Britain, so long the envy and admiration of the 
world, is about to be published by authority, 
with all its variations, as settled at the union with 
Ireland. 

The ground work of the little poem, entitled 
the Hermit, by Dr. Parnell, like the subject of 
many others, did not originate in the fancy of 
that poet. If the reader will take the trouble to 
consult the letters of James Howell, Esq. an Eng- 
lishman, who wrote nearly two centuries since, he 
will find the story which this moral poem illus- 
trates, together with the addjtion of some less 
interesting scenes attributed to Sir P. Hubert, in 
his “& Conceptions to his son.” 

[Farmer’s Museum.] 

A marriage of a singular nature happened at 
North-chapel Church in Sussex, on Sunday se’n- 
night. The young man who was to be married to 
the happy young woman, was placed by the direc- 
tion of the parish clerk, in a pew at the left hand 
of the woman, who, as the Minister thought, was 
to be the person to presen: her to the bridegroom ; 
the other man who stood at her right hand, an- 

wering the questions regularly, even to, Z will, 
and the damsel also repeated J willm—~The cere- 


Ad 


mony went on so far as producing the ring, when, 
time cnough to discover the mistake, a by-stander 
said to the Minister, who was a stranger to the 
parties, “ Sir, you are wrong; the other man 
who is the giver away, is the very person whom 
you published ia the church the three last Sun- 
days, and he is the person that is to be marricd 
to this woman ;” upon which the Clergyman put 
the question to the new placed parties, and the 
Lady as willingly answering as she before had 
done, she was united to her intended—Qucre—if 
the marriage had been consummated with the Fe- 
ther (an unmarried man) before the mistake was 
dicovered, would it have stood good in the eye of 
the law? (London Puper.J 


The following remarks are made by the Editor 
of the New-York Evening Post. 


The Editors of the New-York Gazette, in offer- 
ing their Compliments this morning to thcir Pa- 
trons and Friends, exhibit truly “ Thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn.” As an example of 
the fervid style in which their Address is couched, 
and for the encouragement of those Federal Edi- 
tors who are embarked im the same cause, we se- 
lect the following specimens. 

“© They have, through another year, amidst the 
rage of opponents, conducted the labours of their 
press. In the same principles which they former- 
ly avowed and maintained, thcy are determined 
still to persevere, unawed by the frown, unseduced 
by the allurements of Jacobinical success—They 
shall shrink from no storm which it is their duty to 
brave—they shall court no sunshine in which it is 
criminal to bask. They who have thought with 
Washington, will not now disgrace themselves and 
country, by acting with a dwurfish and calumniate 
ing administration, who are like an insect crawling 
in the shadow of a giant, and pointing against him 
its envenomed but impotent sting.” 

As a proof that the sun of Federalism is not se 
completely sct as to leave us without hope of its 
emerging from the sombre cloud which has so 
long overshadowed it, they add, “ We rejoice, 
that correctness in opinions is still held by a large 
portion of our fellow-citizens, and, that the time 
cannot be far distant, when artifice, falschood, and 
disguise shall be detected by the light of Truth ; 
when Cataline shall be dragged from his midnight 
haunt, and all his machinations exposed; when 
Ciceronian eloquence shall triumph over sophisti- 
cal bablings; and when Camillus shall be called 
from his exile, to guide the Councils of his coun- 
try. We may give to imagination that period 
when the great body of the people shall lend their 
ears to knowledge, and not to the insinuations of 
subtile demagogues—When they shall arouse 
themsclves as a strong Lion, and put to flight 
those giddy Huntsmen, who have been playing 
with the tengics of his mane.” 

At length we witness the following philanthro- 
pic burst: “& Inhabitants of Europe—Mussulmen 
of Egypt—Children of Mahomet—We congratu- 
late you on the return of peace :—-And while, on 
this day, devoted to the Salutations of Friendship 
and Civility, we offer to our patrons the gratitude 
which we feel, we, at the same time, extend to 
you our warmest wishes for your happiness.” 

In ruminating on what may be the consequence 
of the death of Buonaparte, the following animated 
description presents itself:—“ France has long 
been the scaffold of the world, and the éirth-place 
of conspiracy—che has nursed on her lap daring 
spirits, who delight in blood—ambitious soldiers, 
whose only aim is power.—Should, therefore, some 
new Conspiracy be formed, and the Man of the Ace, 
the adventurous Corsican, fall, the hell-hounds 
of faction, which were bound to his Consular 
Chair, would be again let loose to howl, to de- 
stroy, and to Jap the blood of their victims.” 
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A parcel of mechanicks ; together with a plen- 
tiful crop of publicans, have had a meeting at the 
house of James Kerr in Dock-street, for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration, the judiciary sys- 
tem of the United States. If this meeting had taken 
it into their heads to suggest the propricty of me- 
morializing Congress, on the subject of repealing 
the law, laying duties on stills and distilled spirits, 
we should have thought them occupied with some- 
thing within the reach of their capacities, and cer- 
tainly more adapted to their taste ; one good effect 
has nevertheless resulted from this assemblage ; 


it has discovered to the gentlemen of the bar ; who’ 


and which of their fraternity, may be trusted, and 
who may not. Fortunately, and it ought to be ho- 
nourably mentioned, there were but two practic- 
ing attornies, found to associate themselves with 
the vulgar herd; the worthier of the profession, 
amounting to Leiween 70 and 80 persons, adhered 
to their brethren and generally signed the memo- 
rial of the Bar of Philadelphia on the subject of 
the projected repeal of the judiciary system. 


The Editor of the Gazette of the United States 
gives us, in the following article, a humorous spe- 
cimen of his skill in democratic heraldry. 

The Aurora publishes the apportionment law 
by authority. It is headed with the New arms of 
the United States, viz» two tobacco plants, with 
ther roots crosswise, form a semi-circle: in the 
centre of them is placed a heart, hung round with 
enions ; in the heart is the representation of an 
eagle soaring, grasping in the dexter claw a bun- 
dle of Irish shilleleaghs, and in her sinister, a potatoe 
élossom, emblematical, it is presumed, of the mouth 
of labour; and in her beak, a label, whereon is 
written, e pluribus unum, /. ¢.---we'll cat up the Union | 


The following is a fact. In the lower part of 
this city, an Irishman rented a house, that had 
immediately before been occupied by a company 
of the frail sisterhood; and wisely thinking that 
his house would lose its reputation, by being mis- 
taken for a brothel, he placed up at his door, the 
following curious sign.— 

s New rules, and new regulations, 


« The case is now altered. 
“ Beef stake and oyster house.” 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
4 BALLAD. 
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ASSIST me to sing, lovely muse, 
Let the fountains of Helicon flow 3 
Bright Phebus! thy spirit infuse, 
And Venus! thy favour bestow. 
And theu, to whose beauties I bend 
Thy influence deign to impart, 
Nor blame, if you cannot commend 
A carol, that flows from the heart. 


2 


I sing not the juice of the vine, 
Its charms are all transient and vain ; 
By the pitiless frenzy of wine 
Eurydice’s lover was slain. 
I sing not the pleasures of wealth, 
The mines of Peru I despise, 
Of the Gods I ask nothing but health, 
And a smile from my Phyllida’s eyes. 
3 
Much less can the terrors of war, 
A tribute from poetry claim ; 
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The trophics of Mars I abhor, 
And regard not the bubble of fame. 
What pleasures the grape can afford, 
Let the children of Bacchus enjoy ; 
Let the miser brood over kis hoard, 
And the werrior delight to destroy. 


4 
But love, gentle love is my theme, 
As pure as the heart of my fair; 
Mid the darkness of life, ’tis a gleam, 
To illumine the bosom of care. 
—Yet, even the pleasures of love, 
Untemper’d are never possess’d,— 
And who, but the angels above, 


With perfect enjoyments are bless’d ? 


$ 
Else, why at my Phyllida’s sight, 
Does my heart with solicitude beat? 
Can the voice of extatic delight 
The accents of terror repeat? 


And why, when she smiles on my friend 


Does my bosom unwillingly heave? 
Can gentleness ever offend? 
Or my Phyllida learn to deceive ? 
6 
Yet, even sensations like these, 
The breast of a lover can charm, 


Though painful, they cannot but please ; 
They wound, but they furnish the balm. 


And if love can allay our distress, 
And sweeten the cup of our woes; 


Oh! why should we strive to suppress, 
The sigh from which happiness flows. 


7 
When my Phyllida joins in the dance, 


Her beauty, her grace they commend ; 


With delight I behold her advance, 
Yet to beauty I little attend. 
Should the goddess of Paphos appear, 


She might spread her attractions in vain, 
And the graces themselves, were they here, 
I could view, without pleasure or pain. 


8 
When she touches the strings of the lyre, , 


Another may call it divine ; 
But the heart that can only admire, 


Knows nought of the feelings of mine. 


Her voice is as sweet to my ear 
As the accents of merited praise— 
I have heard other voices as clear, 


But she adds a new charm to the lays, 


9 
How lately the rose was display’d! 
How lately the lily was fair ! 
In verdure the groves were array’d, 
And the zephyrs embalsam'd the alr. 
The voice of the songsters of spring, 
Has tun’d to the accents of love, 


And the muse, who inspir'd me to sing, 


But echoed the notes of the grove. 


10 
From the rose all her colours are fled, 
In crimson the forests are dress’d, 
And the lily, how drooping her head, 
By the zephyrs no longer caress’d. 
The vallies no longer resound 


With the notes of the warblers of May ; 
Yet no change in my breast can be found, 


And stil] gentle love is my lay. 


ODE TO WINTER, 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. AUTHOR OF TRE 


PLEASURES OF HOPE. 


WHEN first the fiery mantled Sux 
His heay'nty race began to run, 


Round the Earth ahd Ocean blue 
His Children four (the Seasons) flew: 
First, in green apparel dancing, 
Smil’d the Sprine with angel face ; 
Rosy SuMMER next advancing 
Rush’d into her Sire’s embrace— 
Her bright-hair’d Sire, who bade her keep 
For ever nearest to his smiles— 
On Ca.pe’s olive-shaded steep, 
Or India’s citron-cover’d Isles, 
More remote and buxom brown 
The Queen of VintacE bow’'d before his 
throne : 
A rich Pomegranate gemm’d her crown, 
A ripe Sheaf bound her zone. 


But howling WiNTER fled afar 
To hills that prop the Polar Star, 
And loves on Deer-born Car to ride 
With barren Darxvess by his side, 
Round the shore where loud Losoden 
Whirls to death the roaring Whale, 
Round the hall where Runic Oden 
Howls his war song to the Gale; 
Save when down the ravag’d globe 
He travels on his native Storm, 
Deflow’ring Nature’s grassy robe, 
And trampling on her faded form ; 
Till Light’s returning Lord assume 
The shaft that drives him to his Northern field; 
Of power to pierce his raven plume 
And chrystal-cover’d shield ! 


O Sire of Storms, whose savage ear 
The Lapland Drum delights to hear, 
When Frewzy with her blood-shot eye 
Implores thy dreadful Deity— 
Archangel Power of Dessolation, 
Fast descending as thou att, 
Say, hath Mortal Invocation 
Spells to touch thy stony heart? 
Then, sullen WINTER, hear my pray'r; 
And gently rule the ruin’d Year; 
Nor chill the Wand’*rer’s bosom bare, 
Nor freeze the Wretch’s falling tear ; 
To shivering Want’s unmantled bed 
Thy horror-breathing agues cease to lend, 
And mildly on the Orphan head 
Of Inwoczence descend! 


But chiefly spare, O Kine of CLOUDS, 
The Sailor on his airy shrouds— 
When Wrecks and Beacons strew the Steep, 
And Spectres walk along the Deep ; 
Milder yet the snowy breezes 
Breathe on yonder tented shores, 
Where the Rhine’s bright billow freezes, 
Where the dark-brown Danube roars ! 
Oh, Winds of Winter, list ye there 
To many a deep and dying groan? 
Or start ye, Demons of the Midnight Air, 
At shrieks and thunders louder than yourown? 
Alas, e’en your unhallow'’d breath 
May spare the Victim fallen low: 
But Man will ask no truce to Death- 
No bound to Human Woe! 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ 


No. VI. 


THE attention of my brother Loungers is par- 
ticularly requested to the following letter. I am 
inclined to think that my correspondent means to 
quiz us all in a grand style. Allowance must be 
made for the severity, with which the aged are 
frequently disposed to contemplate “ things as 
they are ;” and this paper will then be acknow- 
ledged to contain some truths conveyed in a man- 
ner, which, whatever may be thought of its po- 
liteness, will at least be confest to be plain and 
direct. 

TO SAMUEL SAUNYER, ESQ. 


SIR, 


I am a constant reader of the Port-Folio, and 
there is no part of it that I peruse with more plea- 
sure, or more attention, than the essays of the 
American Lounger. After this assurance will 
you be pleased to admit a few remarks, which are 
opposed to the general deduction in your last 
number? Will you excuse one, who acknow- 
ledges himself advanced into the vale of years, 
for questioning the justice of the conclusion that 
the present generation is universally improved ! 

In your paper, sir, you omit noticing the more 
solid improvement of the present age in Litera- 
ture and Philosophy ; and confine your attention 
toour progress in the decencies of life; in the 
elegance and refinement of our amusements. 
Though an old man, I am as little disposed as 
yourself to question the real advances that have 
been made in the departments first mentioned. 
I can admit also, that we are improved in some of 
the minor morals: but, in others, I must con- 
tend that we have undergone a great and striking 
degeneracy. 


The subject, sir, to which I particularly allude, 


is that sordid and stoical apathy, which seems to 
me the characteristic of too many of the present 
generation of young men. Insensibility is, ap- 
parently, the fashion of the day; and, unless I 
am greatly mistaken, the general prevalence of 
such a spirit, far over balances any little advances 
that may have been made in some other particu- 
lars of grace and decorum. 

Whence this spirit has originated, it is difficult 
to say. I well remember, that many years ago, 
when I was at a public seminary in Europe, whi- 


ther I had been sent for education, a tolerably 


bumerous class of us, who were engaged in read- 
ing Horace, had given to us as a thesis that fre- 
quently quoted precept of the festive bard, “ Nil 
admirari” I will neither terrify the young la- 
dies, nor, I might perhaps add, the young gen- 
tlemen who peruse your lucubrations, by the un- 
seemly appearance of two lines in a barbarous and 


unknown language, I shall content myself with 


presenting them with the translation of Mr. 
Creech, which exhibits, about as faithful a pic- 
ture of the spirit and elegance of the Satires of 
Horace, as the version of Messrs. Sternhold and 
Hopkins does, of the grandeur and sublimity of 
the psalms of David. He has thus, to adopt the 
phrase upon his own title-page, done these lines 
into English, 

* Not to admire is all the art I know, 

“ To make men happy and to keep them so.” 


In treating this subject, the greater part of us 
contented ourselves, with a grave paraphrase up- 
on the precept of the bard, and descanted largely 
upon the evil of excessive admiration. Some few 
assumed a greater latitude, and made false and 
malicious applications of the doctrine contained 
in it; while others openly attacked the position 
as unfounded. Did the young gentlemen of our 
days read Horace, I would be apprehensive that 
the absurdity of which I complain, was caused by 
too literal an adherence to the maxim that I have 
quoted. But as few, I may almost say none, of 
them, have ever troubled their heads about the 
writings of an old fellow who lived, Heaven knows 
how many centuries ago, their conduct must be 
referred toother causes. It is, perhaps with more 
probability, attributed to an absurd imitation of 
the leading characters in some modern novels. 
The supposition derives strength when it is recol- 
lected that these are the only volumes with which 
they are much conversant. One, in particular has 
been pointed out, (which, as it was written by the 
authoress of Evelina and Cecilia, I have myself 
perused,) as containing the archetype of these 
frigid characters. I mean Sir Sedicy Clarendel, 
in Camilla. But I would implore his copyists to 
recollect, that Sir Sedley Clarendel is a man of 
real sense, spirit and information, although ob- 
scured by his insufferable affectation ; and that the 
latter qualification without the former, will only 
entitle them to contempt. Were the assumption 
of the character confined to those who are equal 
to Sir Sedley Clarendel in mental endowments, 
our public places would not much be annoyed by 
his imitators. 

But to whatever cause, this fashionable apathy 
be referable, its effects are equally to be depre- 
cated. They are not visionary, they meet us in 
the intercourses of saciety ateveryturn. By your 
own account, Mr. Lounger, you are yourself, a 
little tainted with this foppery. Pardon the word, 
for I can scarcely imagine that the indifference so 
generally assumed by your brethren and contem- 
poraries ts really felt. I have frequently observed 
both at public and private parties, groupes of beau- 
ties so exquisite that even age could not behold 
them without emotion, either sitting down unen- 
gaged, or dancing with each other; while the 
young men, who, I should have thought, would 
have crowded assiduously round, to obtuin a tran- 
sicnt plance or an occasional smile, were engaged 
in another apartment, in the mysteries of Loo, or 
Vingtoun; or, if the evening were farther advanc- 
ed, were muddling the small share of brain allot- 
ted to them by the vapours of wine, and the smoke 
of segars. If they have ogcasionally entered the 


dancing-room, to participate in two or three dan- 
ces appears to overcome them entirely, and they 
sit down, as if fairly exhausted by the exertion. 
But Mr. Lounger can this be a real excuse? Are 
the young men of the present day so degenerate 
a race? In my time it was otherwise. Often 
have the’ smiles of an agreeable partner kept ne 
upon my feet for many successive hours, and ren- 
dered me alike insensible to fatigue orto want of 
rest. Even now, although five weeks ago, I cele- 
brated my fifty-ninth birth-day, I think that J could 
undertake to tire down some. of these enervated 
old gentlemen of twenty. 

But the display of this fashionable insensibi- 
lity is not confined to the ball-room. It appears 
in the groups of saunterers at the Theatre, who 
disturb the attention ef the audience by walking 
the lobby in creaking boots, and by talking aloud, 
during the performance of the finest productions 
of Genius. It appears in that languid eye, which 
looks at the stage with the same indifference as if 
bent on vacancy, which is never animated with 
pleasure, or moistened with sympathy. It ape 
pears in those hands which, unless occupied by a 
tooth-pick, are crossed on the bosom, or hang life- 
lessly by the side; and are never raised to encou- 
rage or to distinguish by applause, talents, how- 
ever, brilliant. It appears in that proud contempt of 
those ¢motions which dignify our nature, evinced 
by a laugh, or a sudden whirl out of the box, in 
scenes where the attention of the feeling specta- 
tor is irresistibly arrested, and his judgment sus- 
pended between admiration of the poet and the 
performer. 

Connected with this frigid insensibility, is the 
contempt which is, of late, so generally expres- 
sed for every thing, that appears united with 
sentiment and a consequent neglect of, or inatten- 
tion to the lovely female. There may have ex- 
isted, itis true, acant of sentiment which was dis- 
gusting by its excess, but, in avoiding this, we 
have fallen into an opposite extreme. Our young 
men bid fair to become acold hearted race, pre- 
maturely wise. We no longer behold the hectic 
flush of timid and apprehensive love; we no 
longer witness that tender respect for the fair, 
which was the “nurse of manly sentiment.” ‘The 
influence of the female character in softening and 
refining our manners is now but feebly felt. We 
seek, in vain for that courtesy which, without be- 
ing effeminate or obtrusive, dictated those atten- 
tions to the fair which gave a charm to the inter- 
course of social life. Well might the feeling 
eloquent Burke exclaim that * the age of ¢hival- 
ry, was gone.” 

This apathy is repugnant to the constitution of 
nature. It is her ordinance that youth should be 
ardent, easily imprest and enthusiastic. In them, 
enthusiasm, even though wrongly dictated, is par- 
donable, J had almost suid, respectable. Advanc- 
ing years temper jts vehemence and give it its 
right direction; and it then imparts energy to 
the character. But what energy can be hoped 
for from the present generation of stoics? And 
how will that feeble flame, which scarcely warmg 
their bosoms in the spring ef youth, resist the 
frosty winter of age f 
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Let me then implore the race of young men 
who are now rising around me, to renounce their 
-absurd and contemptible plans of conduct. Let 
it not be deemed disgraceful or unmanly to 
prefer the dance to cards or to the bottle; to seek 
- jn female society the most agreeable relaxation 
from severer pursuits, and to evince a “ generous 
loyalty to the sex.” There may be some individuals, 
to whom the parsimony of nature has denied any 
other means of rendering themselves conspicu- 
ous. I would allow such persons to counteract, 
as far as possible, by a perseverance in this mode 
of behaviour, the deficiency of natural or acquir- 
ed talents. But I would carnestly atimenish those, 
whose endowments are of a superior kind, to re- 
nounce a system, in which, every blockhead may 
be their successful competitor, and to propose to 
themselves such models only, as unite the charm 
of real politeness and real feeling with true dignity 
ef character. 

I am sir, your humble servant, 
SENEXe 
THEOLOGY. . 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SIR, 


MY opponent has attacked me in your forty-sixth 
number, relative to an interpolation into the scrip- 
` ture, with the same asperity which he exhibited in 
his first letter. With the same asperity he has 
again shewn the same uncandid method of reason- 
ång. Because I spoke of one interpolation, he inti- 
mates that I am going to argue for others. I con- 
fined myself to one, and shall go no further. He 
seems to think that my letter in your fortieth 
number, insinuated there was but one manuscript 
of the epistles of St.John. I wrote, that bishop 
Burnet, ‘ examined the valuable manuscripts of 
the New Testament, in Switzerland, and the old 
end precious manuscript in the Vatican of Rome.” 
By an omission of the press, the letter S was not 
printed in the word manuscripts, in the former part 
of the paragraph. I will now fairly transcribe what 
bishop Burnet has written upon the subject, for the 
` candid judgment of your readers. 

He says,“ I have taken some pains in my travels 
‘to examine all the ancient manuscripts of the New 
Testament concerning that doubted passage of St. 
John’s epistles, “ There are three that bear witness 
dn Heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Spirit ; and 
these three cre one.” Bullinger doubted much of 
jt, because he found it not in a Latin manuscript at 
Zurich, which seems to be about eight hundred 
years old; ‘for it is written in that hand that began 
to be used in Charles the Great’s time. I turned 
‘to the manuscript, and found the passage was not 
there; but this was certainly the errror or omis- 
sion of the copier: for before the general epistles 
in that manuscript, the preface of St. Jerome is to be 
found, in which he says he was the more exact in 
that translation that so he might discover the fraud 
ef the Arians, who had struck out that passage 
concerning the trinity. This preface is printed in 
Lira’s bible, but how it came to be left out by 
Erasmus, in his edition of that Father’s Works, 
is that of which I can give no account. For as, 
on the one hand, Erasmus'’s sincerity ought not to 
be toorashly censurcd; so, on the other hand, that 
preface, being in all the manuscripts ancient or 
modern, of those bibles that have the other pre- 
faces in them, that I ever yet saw, it is not easy 
to imagine what made Erasmus not publish it: and 


itis in the manuscript bibles at Basil, where he | 


printed his edition of Jerome's Works. In the old 
manuscript bible of Geneva, that seems to be above 
seven hundred years old, both the preface and the 
Passage are extant, but with this difference from 
the common editions, which set the verse concern- 
ing the Father, the Word, and the Spirit, before 
tliat of the Water, the Blood, and the Spirit; which 
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comes after it in this copy. And that I may in 
this place end all the readings I found of this pas- 
sage in my travels, there is a manuscript in St. 
Mark’s library in Venice, in three languages, 
Greek, Latin, and Arabic, that seems not above 
four hundred years old, in which this passage is 
not in the Greek, but it is in the Latin set after 
the other three, with a Sicut to join it to what 
goes before. And in a manuscript Latin bibie in 
the library of St. Laurence, at Florence, both St. 
Jerome’s preface and this passage are extant: but 
this passage comes after the other, and is pinned 
to it with a Sicut, as is that of Venice ; yet Sicut ts 
not in the Geneva manuscript. 


tin. 


with another hand. 


of them it is added on the margin. 


is joined to it thus, sicut tres sunt in czlo. 


«“ It seemed strange to me, and it is‘almost in- 
credible, that in the Vatican library there are no 
ancient Latin bibles, where, above all other places, 
they ought to be looked for; but I saw none above 
There is, indeed, the fa- 
mous Greek manuscript of great value, which the 
Chanoine Shelstrat, who was library keeper, as- 
serted to be one thousand four hundred years old, 
and proved it by the great similitude of the charac- 
ters with those that are upon St. Hippolite’s statue ; 
which is so evident, that if his statue was made 
about this time, the antiquity of this manuscript 
If the characters are not 
so fair, and have not all the marks of antiquity 
that appear in the king’s manuscript at St. James's, 
yet this has been much better preserved and is 
The passage that has led me into this 
digression, is not to be found in the Vatican manu- 


four hundred years old. 


is not to be disputed. 


more entire. 


script, no more than it ts in the king's manuscript.” 


The following three verses are written in this 


manner in common bibles, in the fifth chapter of the 
first epistle of St. John. ‘6. This is he that came 
by Water and Blood, even Jesus Christ, not by 
Water only, but by Water and Blood. And it is 
the Spirit that beareth Witness, because the Spirit 
is Truth. 7. Forthere are three that bear Record 
in Heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost: and these three areone. 8. And there are 
three that bear Witness in Earth, the Spirit, and the 
Water, and the Blood: and these three agree in 
one.”’....«e-Erasmus in his folio edition of the New 
Testament in Greek omits the seventh verse, and 
prints the beginning of the eighth in this manner. 
& For there are three that Witness in Earth.” In 
this method he connects the sixth and the eighth 
verses together. The folio edition of the Greek 
Testament by Erasmus is of high authority among 
the learned, who, in all probability, printed the 
passage in the way it should be printed according 
to the evidence of the best manuscripts. It is 
puerile to suppose that, if the seventh verse 1s omit- 
ted in the Vatican manuscript and the king of 
Great Britain’s manuscript, the sixth and eighth 
verses are not properly connected. I made a mis- 
take about the eighth verse, which, however, is not 
very material to the point in dispute about the 
trinity. 

My opponent says, “ This critic seems to be 
grieved that so many bibles are printed in Ame- 
rica” I will quote my own words in the begin- 
ning of my letter in your fortieth number, to mani- 


There are two 
Greek manuscripts of the epistles at Basil that 
seem to be about five hundred years old, in which 
though St. Jerome’s prologue is inserted, yet this 
passage is wanting. At Strasburg I saw four very 
ancient manuscripts of the New Testament in La- 
Three of these seemed to be avout the time 
of Charles the Great, but the fourth seemed to be 
much ancienter, and may belong to the seventh 
century: in it neither the prologue nor the place 
is extant, but it is added at the foot of the page 
In two of the others the pro- 
logue is extant, but the place is not; only in one 
In the fourth, 
as the prologue is extant, so is the place likewise ; 
but it comes afterthe verse of the other three, and 


fest his misrepresentation, and to demand from 
him an acknowledgment of his error, if he is not 
totally destitute of candor, in the face of the pub- 
lic......My words are “ As the Americans are 
printing bibles continually with laudable industry, 
it would be worth while to consider, whether they 
should persevere to insert a real interpolation into 
the bible.’’ 

It would be candid at any rate in the printer of 
an American bible, if he does print the seventh 
verse, to observe in a note that it is not found in 
many manuscripts of the New Testament. 

My opponent speaks with a very unbecoming 
regard of the religtous writings of the great sir 
Isaac Newton. He says of me, “ Jt is somewhat 
comic that he ihtroduces sir Isaac Newton as an 
authority in biblical criticism.” I strongly suspect 
that he never read ten lines of Newton’s Works 
in his life, and that he even did not know, before 
I mentioned it, that sir Isaac had written some let- 
ters upon the subject of the trinity. I am so ig- 
norant a man as to have attended two courses of 
lectures on divinity (while those whowere designed 
for the church, only attended one course) which 
were given by one of the most learned men in the 
age. This gentleman published an edition of sir 
Isaac Newton's Mathematical Works which was 
universally admired, and which at present is ac- 
tually used in the British University of Cambridge. 
This gentleman, with whom I had a long fricnd- 
ship, often said to me, that sir Isaac Newton was a 
prodigy of learning and understanding, was equally 
superior to the common race of mankind in reli- 
gious as in mathematical and philosophical know- 
ledge. This opinion I know to be generally main- 
tained by learned men, and if the reader will look 
into a little Work on the prophecies (which has 
lately come to the library of Philadephia) by Mre 
Zouch, who is acknowledged in Europe to be 
a very profound scholar, he will find that Mr. 
Zouch holds the religious writings of sir Isaac 
Newton in as much estimation as myself, if not in 
greater. He calls Newton “the most sublime 
mind that ever was....as great when he laid open 
the mysteries of the religious system, as when he 
unveiled those of the natural.” 

The word trinity is not used in the scriptures, 
but was afterwards coined by presumptuous and 
intolerant dogmatists. The doctrine of the trinity 
especially as maintained in the Athanasian creed, 
is contradictory to the principles of common sense, 
and impedes, according te the observation of sir 
Isaac Newton, and conformably te our continual 
experience, the propagation of the gospel, which is 
the true law of God, and the greatest blessing ever 
conferred upon mankind. ‘here is a masterly 
book about the trinity written by Dr. Samuel Clarke 
(a genius almost as great as Newton) which I 
would very particularly recommend to the reader. 

My opponent has improperly reflected upon 
the Philadelphia Library Company for collecting 
infidel and anti-christian publications. The Phila- 
delphia Library, from former and late importations, 
may justly be praised for many valuable works in 
favour of christianity, and I believe it is with reluca 
tance that any infidel publications are admitted 
into it. 

My opponent has abused me in the language of 
the streets, and has falsely accused me of infidelity, 
when I only wished to contend for the truth of the 
scriptures. I hope that time and inquiry will shew 
him allhis errors. I will hope that he will alter his 
sane aie the trinity and will at last acknow- 
edge that “ the seventh day is the Sabba 
Lord thy God.” Á TOSE 

It is said in the seventh chapter of Daniel that 
the pope shall “& change Times and Laws: and they 


| Shall be given into his Hand for a Time, and Times, 


and the dividing of Time.” The pope made havoc 
of the ten commandments. He altogether omitted 
the second, and made ten commandments of the 


whole, without the second. As universal bishop 
he made over the whole christian world, what the 
emperor Constantine had partially done, he made 
the first day of the week the sabbath instead of the 
seventh. But I firmly believe the time will come 
when the Jew and the Gentile will acknowledge 
one sabbath, one God, and one Saviour, “ whom 
he hath appointed Heir of all Things, by whom 
also he made the Worlds; who being the Bright- 
ness of his Glory, and express Image of his Per- 
son, and upholding all Things by the Word of his 
Power, when he had by himself purged our Sins, 
sat down on the right Hand of the Majesty on 
High.” A SEARCHER OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


FESTOON OF FASHION. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE Ladies of Philadelphia, who have adopted 
the projecting hat, lately alluded to, resemble a 
hooded friar, and carry us back to the ages of 
monkery, when mamy a hypocritical head was con- 
cealed by a cowl. 

A London paper assures us, that mob caps are 
such the fashion at Paris; a mode of dressing, 
which Buonaparte surely disapproves. - 

Black for spencers, robes, and hats is all the 
tage in Paris: a colour not very seasonable for the 
hot piping times of peace. 

The Belles of Bath dress generally in light cot- 
ton gowns, with d/ack stockings, or boots. The 
majority of the younger ladies are booted, and 
look like so many of Diana’s nymphs, who had 
been engaged in the chace. 

In London, if the question be asked, “Is Miss 
such a one a woman of fashion?” The ready re- 
ply of every Bond-street lounger fs, “Oh! she is 
a aude of the finest transparency.” 

l- 
POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Maz. OLDSCHOOL, 


YOUR correspondent, who undertook, in the 
last number of the Port Folio, ta pass some stric- 
tures on the proceedings of the legislature of this 
state, relative to the then projected law, declaring 
the holding of offices under the general and state 
governments, at the same time, incompatible, has 
committed an error in asserting, that the legislature 
had no right to pass such a law, so far as it was re- 
trospective in its operation. Of this he may be 
convinced, by a reference to the 8th section of the 
2d article of the constitution, the words of which 
are as follow : 

Art. 3, sect. 8. No member of congress from 
this state, nor any person holding or exercising 
any office of trust or profit under the United States, 
shall, at the same time, hold or exercise the office 
of judge, secretary, treasurer, prothonotary, register 
of wills, recorder of deeds, sheriff, or any otce in 
this state, to which a salary is by law annexed, or any 
ether office, which future legislatures shall declare 
incompatible with offices ov appointments under 
the United States.” 

By the concluding clause of this section, it is 
conceived, that the legislature were fully autho- 
rised to pass the law above referred to; and their 
having done so, in opposition to the governor's vet», 
is a proof of their confidence that the constitution 
sanctioned the procceding. 

Your correspondent is pleased to compliment 
the governor on his professional talents and judg- 
ment; but surely he cannot think those appoint- 
ments, wbich have proved so obnoxious to the 


people and their representatives, any marks of 


ond judgment or good discretion in the governor. 
The public nave generally pronounced them, from 
the beginning, flagrant tokens of partiality, which 
nothing could justify. In the name of wonder, 


have we. such a lack of professional merit, ejther 
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among the lawyers or the doctors, 
lavish all employments, in their particular branches 
of science, upon two or three men? Sir, it is the 
spirit of party which claims all the honour of this 
ungenerous preference. But, although it has been 
humorously said, that the governor made Mr. Leib 
a doctor, by appointing him physician at the lazar- 
etto, and the law requires that he should be resi- 
dent there, it seems that the power of the governor, 
in this instance, is superior to that of the law, for 
all this while the doctor is wintering at Washing- 
ton, and the physician of the port of Philadelphia 
is performing the duty, for which Dr. Letb re- 
ceives double the recompense that falls to the 
other. 

I have no objections against Mr. Dallas, as re- 
corder of the city, onthe score of talents ; but the 
circumstances under which he was appointed to 
that office, were highly exceptionable. Whether 
he will renounce the office he holds under the gene- 
ral government, for the sake of retaining the re- 
cordership, I cannot pretend to say; but it is no 
longer a question, that he must relinquish the one 
or the other. 

Saas 


FROM THE NEW-YORK EVENING POST. 
AN EXAMINATION OF THE PRESIDENT'S 
MESSAGB, CONTINUEN. 


NO. IX. 


THE leading points of the Message have been 
sufficiently canvassed, and it is believed to have 
been tully demonstrated, that this communication 
is chargeable with all the faults which were im- 
puted to it, on the outset of the examination. We 
have shewn, that it has made, or attempted to 
make, prodigal sacrifices of constitutional energy, 
of sound principle, and of public interest. In the 
doctrine respecting war, there isa senseless aban- 
donment of the just and necessary authority of the 
executive department, in a point, material to our 
national safety. In the proposals to relinquish 
the internal revenue, there is an attempt to estab- 
lish a precedent, ruinous to our public credit: cal- 
culated to prolong the burden of the debt, and, 
generally, to enfeeble and sink the government, by 
depriving it of resources of great importance to its 
respectability, to the accomplishment of its most 
salutary plans, to its power of being useful. Inthe 
attack upon the judiciary establishment, there is a 
plain effort to impair that organ of the govern- 
ment, one on which its efficiency and success ab- 
solutely depend. Inthe recommendation to admit 
indiscriminately foreign emigrants, of every des- 
cription, to the privileges of American citizens, 
on their first entrance into our country, there is 
an attempt to break down every pale which has 
been erected, for the preservation of a national 
spirit and a national character, and to let in the 
most powerful means of perverting and corrupting 
both the one and the other. 

This is more than the moderate opporents of 
Mr. Jefferson’s elevation ever feared from his ad- 
ministration: much more than the most wrong- 
headed of his own sect dared to hope; it is infi- 
nitely more than any one who had read the fair pro- 
fessions in his inaugural speech could have suspect- 
ed. Reflecting men must be dismayed at the 
prospect. before us. If such rapid strides have 
been hazarded in the very gristle of his adminis- 
tration, what may be expected when it shall arrive 
to manhood? In vain was the collected wisdom 
of America convened at Philadelphia...,.In vain 
were the anxious labours of a Washington bestow- 
ed. Their works are regarded as nothing better 
than empty bubbles, destined to be blown away tv 
the mere breath of a disciple of Turgot, a pupil oi 
Condorcet. 

Though the most prominent features of the mces- 


sage haye been pourtrayed, agd their deformity 
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that we must ! exhibited in true colours, there remain many less 


important traits not yet touched, which, however, 
will materially assist us in determing its true cha- 
ractere To particularise them with minuteness 
would employ more time and labour than the ob- 
ject deserves; yet to pass them by wholly, without 
remark, would be to forego valuable materials for 
illustrating the true nature of the performance 
under examination. 


There remains to be cursorily noticed, a dispo- 
sition in our chief magistrate, far more partial te 
the state governments, than to our national go- 
vernment; to pull down rather than to build up 
our federal edifice....to vilify the past administra- 
tion of the latter.....to court for himself popular 
favour, by artifices not to be approved of, either 
for their dignity, their candour, or their patriotism. 

Why are we emphatically and fastidiously told, 
that “ the states, individually, have the principal 
care of our persons, our property, and our reputation, 
constituting the great field of human concerns,” Was 
it to render the state governments more dear te 
us, more the objects of affectionate solicitude?...,, 
Nothing surely was necessary on this head; they 
are already the favourites of the people, and if they 
do not forfeit the advantage by a most gross abuse 
of trust, must, by the very nature of the objects 
confided to them, continue always tobeso. Was 
it then to prevent too large a portion of affection 
from being bestowed on the general government? 
No pains on this head were requisite, not only for 
the reason just assigned, but for the further rea- 
son that the more peculiar objects of this govern- 
ment, though no less essential to our prosperity 
than those of the state governments, oblige it of- 
ten to act upon the community in a manner more 
likely to produce aversion than fondness. Accor- 
dingly every day furnishes proof, that it is not the 
spoiled child of the many. On this point the high 
example of the president himself is pregnant with 
instruction, Was it to indicate the supreme im- 
portance of the state governments over that of the 
United States? This was as little useful, as it was 
correct. Considering the vast variety of humours, 
prepossessions, and localities, which, in the much 
diversified composition of these states, militate 
against the weight and authority of the general 
government, if union under that government is 
necessary, it can answer no valuable purpose to 
depreciate its importance in the eyes of the people. 
It is not correct; because to the care of the fede-. 
ral government are confided, directly, those great 
general interests, on which all particular interests 
materially depend : our safety in respect to foreign 
nations ; our tranquillity in respect to each other ; 
the foreign and mutual commerce of the states ; 
the establishment and regulation of the money of 
the country ; the management of our national 
finances ; indirectly, the security of liberty, by the 
guarantee of a republican form of government to 
each state; the security of property, by the inter 
diction oflaws violating the obligation of contracts, 
and issuing the emissions of paper money, under 
state authority (from both of which causes the 
right of property had experienced serious injury); 
the prosperity of agriculture and manufactures, as 
intimately connected with that of commerce, and 
as depending, in a varicty of ways, upon the agency 
of the general government: In a word, it is the 
province of the general government to manage the 
greatest number of those concerns, in which its 
provident activity aud exertion ave of most import- 
ance to the people; and we have only to compare. 
the state of our country antecedent to its gstablish- 
iment, with what it has been since, to be convinced 
that the most operative causes of public prosperity 
depend upon that general government, It is not 
meant, by what has been said, to insinuate that 
the state governments are not extremely useful in 
tuer proper spheres; but the object is to guard 
against tig mischiefs of exaggerating their ims 
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portance, in derogation from that of the general 
government. Every attempt to do this is, remote- 
ly, a stab at the union of these states ; a blow to 
our colicctive existence as one pcople.....and to all 
the blessings, which are interwoven with that sa- 
cred fraternity. 

If it be true, as insinuated, that “ our organiza- 
tion is too complicated.....too expensive’’.....let it 
be simplified ; let this, however, be done in sucha 
manner us not to mutilate, weaken, or eventually 
destroy our present system, but in a manner to 
increase the energy, and insure the duration of 
our national government, the rock of our political 
salvation. 

In this insinuation, and in the suggestion that 
“ offices and officers have been unnecessarily mul- 
tiplicd:” in the intimation that appropriations 
have not been sufficiently specific, and that the 
system of accountability to a single department 
has been disturbed; in this and in other things, 
too minute to be particularized, we discover new 
proofs of the disposition of the present exccutive, 
unjustly and indecorously to arraign his prede- 
cessors. 

As far as the message undertakes to specify any 
instance of the improper complexity of our orga- 
nization, namely, in the instance of the judiciary 
establishment, the late administration has been 
Jaready vindicated. 

As to the “ undue multiplication of offices and 
officers,’ it is substantially a misrepresentation. 
It would be nothing less than a miracle, if, in a 
small number of instances, it had not happened 
that particular offices and officers might have been 
dispensed with. Forin the early essays of a new 
government, in making the various establishments 
relative to the affairs of a nation, some mistakes 
in this respect will arise, notwithstanding the 
greatest caution. It must happen to every govern- 
ment, that in the hurry of a new plan, some agents 
will occasionally be employed, who may not be 
absolutely necessary; and this, where there is 
every inclination to economy. Similar things 
may have happened under our past administration. 
But any competent judge, who will take the trou- 
ble to examine into it, will be convinced, that 
there is no just cause for blame in this particular. 

The president has not pointed out the cases, to 
which he applies the charge ; but he has commu- 
nicated information of some retrenchments, which 
he has made, and probably intends that the truth 
shall be inferred from this. 

Three instances are particularly presented; 
these shall be briefly examined ; it will be seen 
that they do not justify the imputation. They 
respect certain ministers at foreign courts ; some 
Ravy agents at particular ports; and some inspec- 
tors of the revenue in particular states. 

As to the first, it is believed to be a pretty just 
idea, that we ought not greatly to multiply dipio- 
matic agencies. ‘Three permanent ones may, 
perhaps, be found sufficient in the future progress 
of our affairs ; for France, Spain, and England..... 
The expediency of having these, is recognized by 
the conduct of our present chief magistrate. But 
others must be employed, and, during particular 
scasons, it may be wise to do it for a considerable 
length of time. Indeed there is strong ground 
for an Opinion entertained by very sensible men, 
that there ought to be a permanent minister at 
every court, with which we have extensive com- 
mercial relations. : 

‘Two other ministers were employed by both the 
former administrations, one with Portugal, the 
other with Holland; and it is asserted, without 
fear of denial, that this was done by the first pre- 
sident with the approbation of Mr. Jefferson. 
One other minister was employed by the late pre- 
sident at the court of Berlin. 

A commercial treaty with Portugal is admitted, 
on all hands, and for obvious reasons, to be parti- 
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cularly desirable ; as very interesting branches of 
our commerce are carried on in the Portuguese 
dominions. We are still without any such treaty. 
To send to that court a diplomatic agent to en- 
dcavour to effect one, was a measure of evident 
propriety; to recal them before a treaty has been 
effected, must be of questionable expediency. The 
views and circumstances of nations change ; and 
an opportunity may occur, at some particulur con- 
juncture, for effecting what was not before possi- 
ble, which may be lost by the want of a fit agent 
on the spot to embrace it. But admitting that the 
experiment has now been sufficiently tried to jus- 
tify its abandonment, still it does not follow that it 
was unwise to have continued it as long as it was: 
and as this must at least rest in opinion, the conti- 
nuance, if upon an erroneous calculation in this 
particular, is no proof of a “ disposition to multiply 
offices’’ or officers. And those, who consi- 
der the nature and extent of our commercial 
relations with Portugal, will not cease to think it 
problematical, whether the expense of a diploma- 
tic agent, especially in a situation, in which nothing 
has been defined by treaty, ought to stand in com- 
petition with the benefits, which may result from 
the presence of a minister at the court of that 
kingdom. This consideration alone is sufficient 
to repel the charge. 


NUMBER Xe 


AS to Holland being the second power which 
acknowledged our Independence, and made a treaty 
with us, a step which involved her in war with Great 
Britain, it was deemed proper to treat her with a 
marked respect. Besides this, from the time of 
our revolution to the present, we have had large 
money concerns with her people. A trusty and 
skilful public agent was fora long time necessary 
to superintend those concerns. If in a different 
capacity, it could not have cost much less, and by 


the annexation of a diplomatic character, a double - 


purpose was answered. The honourable nature of 
the station enabled the Government to find an agent 
ata less expense than would have been requisite to 
procure one merely for the money object. It is 
not meant to deny, that the great change which 
has lately happened in the affairs of that country, 
making it in effect a dependency on France, ren- 
dered a removal of. the minister proper; but it 
does not follow that it ought to have been done 
sooner. It is also known, that Mr. Murray, the late 
envoy, has been for a considerable time past, em- 
ployed in our negociations with France; which pro- 
bably was a collateral reason for not recalling him 
sooner. In respect to one, if not to both these mi- 
nisters, it may be observed, that a time of war was 
not the most eligible moment for their removal 
of a minister. 

As to Berlin, the inducements for keeping a mi- 
nister there, have never been fully explained. It 
is only known, that our commercial treaty with 
Prussia had expired, and that a renewal has been 
efiected by the envoy sent thither; but influential 
as was the court of Prussia in the affairs of Europe 
during the late dreadful storm, it may have been 
conccived, tnat a cultivation of the good will of the 
Prussian monarch was not a matter of indifference 
to the peace and security of this country. If this 
was the object of the mission, though there may 
have been too far-fetched a policy in the case, it 
oilers a defence of the measure, which exculpates 
the executive at least from the charge of a desire 
to multiply officers improvidently. 

Onthe most unfavourable supposition then, here 
was one diplomatic agent too many, and two others 
were continued longer than was absolutely ne. es- 
sary. This surely is not of magnitud? sufficient to 
constitute a serious charge, where ma‘evolence did 
hot inspire a spirit of accusation. In considering 
this question, it ought to be remembered, that it 


is the prevailing policy of governments to keep di- 
plomatic agents at all courts where they have im- 
portant relations. 

As to the navy agents, it is sufficient to say, 
that they were temporary persons, who grew up 
out of our rupture with lrance ; who, when they 
were appointed, were useful to accelerate naval pre- 
parations at as many points as could be advan- 
tareously occupied, and that it was only proper to 
discontinue them when an accommodation had 
been effected, and after they had had time enough 
to wind up the affairs of their agency. This was 
not the case previous to Mr. Jetferson’s adminis- 
tration. In other instances of removal he only did 
it to make way for members of his own sect, and 
it will not be pretended that here there was any 
foundation for the charge under examination. 

As to the inspectors of the revenue, the case in 
brief stands thus.....When the excise on distilled 
spirits was established, three different descriptions 
of officers were instituted to carry it into effect. 
Supervisors, inspectors, and collectors were distri- 
buted to districts, surveys, and divisions, one to 
each. <A district comprehends an entire state ; 
a survey some large portion of it, or a number of 
counties ; a division, for the most part, a stngle 
county. In some of the small states, there were 
no district officers for the survcys.....the duties of 
inspector being annexed to those of supervisor; in 
lurger ones, there were inspectors more or less 
numerous according to their extent As other ine 
ternal revenues were established, they were put 
under the management of the same officers). The 
bare statement of the fact shews the necessity of 
these officers. The revenues of no government 
were perhaps ever collected under a more simple 
organization, or through a smaller number of chan- 
nels. It is not alleged that the first and last 
classes of officers were unnecessary. Itis only to 
the middle class that any specious objection can 
be made. Let us conjecture the reasons for em- 
ploying them. 


In some of the states great opposition was ex» 
pected, and was actually experienced. In such 
states especially, it was evidently useful to. have 
the exertions of some men of weight and charac- 
ter in their sphere of moderate extent, to reconcile 
the discontented ;....to arrange the details of busi- 


“ness, and to give energy to the measures for col- 


lection. In others, similar officers were probably 
useful in the early stages, for the purpose of esta- 
blishing the details simply. The subdivision was 
in all cases favourable to an active and vigilant su- 
perintendence. Nor does it require extraordinary 
penetration to discern that the policy was wise, at 
the time when the measures were adopted. It is 
possible that upon the complete establishment af 
the plan, when all opposition had been vanquished, 
and when the collection has become an affair af 
mere routine, that this intermediate class 

have ceased to be essential. But till this had be- 
come perfectly evident, it would have been prema- 
ture to alter the original plan. Though it be true, 
that some years have elapsed since the excise law 
was passed, it is not very long since it has been in 
full and uninterrupted operation. Other laws, in- 
troducing other branches of internal revenue, have 
been subsequently passed, from time to time, and 
the agency of the same officers have probably beea 
found useful on their first introduction and execu- 
tion. Hence it is easily accounted for that they 
were not before discontinued, if indeed experience 
has shewn that they are not still necessary, which 
is itself problematical. Nothing is more easy than 
to reduce the number of agents employed in any 
business, and yet for the business to go on with the 
reduced number. But before the reduction is ap- 
pluuded, it ought to be ascertained that the busi- 
ness is as well done as it was before. ‘There is a 
wide difference between merely getting along with 
business and doing it well and effectually. 


These observations sufficiently shew that in the 
instances which have been cited, there is no evi- 
dence of a disposition in the preceding admini- 
strations, improperly to multiply offices and of- 
ficers. Acting under different circumstances, 
they conducted as those circumstances dictated, 
and in all probability, in a manner the best adap- 
ted to the advancement of the public service. A 
change of circumstances, may in some instances 
have rendered a continuance of some of the agents 
thus employed unnecessary; and the present 
Chief Magistrate may even be right in disconti- 
nuing them; but it is not therefore rigl:t to at- 
tempt to derive from this any plea of peculiar me- 
rit with the people; and it is very far from right 
to make it a topic of slander on predecessors. 
Perhaps however this is too rigorous a construc- 
tion, and that nothing more was intended than to 
set off to the best advantage, the petty services of 
petty talents. 

If this was the true aim, it is to be regretted 
that it was not so managed as to avoid the ap- 
pearance of a design to depreciate in the pub- 
lic estimation, the men who went before.—lElad 
this delicacy or caution been observed, the at- 
tempt would have attracted neither notice nor 
comment. 


«¢ Commas and points he sets exactly right, 
s+ And ’twere a sin to rob him of his mice.” 


| 
NUMBER XI. 


THE Message observes that “in our care of 
the public contributions entrusted to our direc- 
tion, it would be prudent to multiply barriers 
against the dissipation of public money, appropri- 
ating specific sums to every specific purpose, 
susceptible of definition; by disallowing all applica- 
tions of money varying from the appropriation in 
object, or transcending it in amount, by reducing 
the undefined field of contingencies, and thereby 
circumscribing discretionary powers over money, 
and by bringing back to a single department all ac- 
countabilitics for money where the examination 
may be prompt, efficacious and uniform.” In 
this recommendation we can be at no loss to dis- 
cover additional proof of a deliberate design in 
the present Chief Magistrate to arraign the former 
administrations. All these suggestions imply in 
them a former either negligent or defective atten- 
tion to the objects recommended ; some of them 
go further, and insinuate that there had been at 
least a departure from correct plans, which had be- 
fore been institued. The censure intended to be 
conveyed is as unjust as the conceptions which 
have dictated it, are crude and chimencal. In all 
matters of this nature, the question turns upon the 

per boundaries of the precautions to be observ- 
ed; how far they ought to go; where they should 
stop; how much is necessary for security, and 
order ; what qualifications of general rules are to 
be admitted to adapt them to practice, and to at- 
tain the ends of the public service. It is cer- 
tainly possible to do too much as well as too little ; 
to embarrass, if not defeat the good which may 
be done, by attempting more than is practicable ; 
or to overbalance that good by evils accruing from 
an excess of regulation. Men of business know 
this to be the case in the ordinary affairs of life : 
how much more must it be so, in the extensive 
and complicated concerns of an empire! To 
reach and not to pass the salutary medium is the 
province of sound judgment. To miss the point 
will ever be the lot of those who, enveloped all 
their lives in the mists of theory, are constantly 
seeking for an ideal perfection, which never was 
and never will be attainable in reality. It is about 
this medium, not about general principles, that 
those in power in our government have differed ; 
amd to experience, not to the malevolent insinua- 
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tions of rivals, must be the appeal, whether the 
one or the other description of persons have judg- 
cd most accurately. Yet discerning men may 
form no impcrfect opinion of the merits of the 
controversy between them, by evena cursory view 
of the distinctions on which it has turned. 

Nothing, for instance, Is more just or proper 
than the position, that the legislature ought to 
appropriate specific sums, for specific purposes ; 
but nothing is more wild or ef more inconvenient 
tendency than to attempt to appropriate “ a spe- 
cific sum for each specific purpose, susceptible of 
definition z” as the Message preposterously recom- 
mends. Thus (to take a familiar example) in pro- 
viding for the transportation of an army ; oats and 
hay for the subsistence of horses, are each suscep- 
tible of a definition, and an estimate, and a pre- 
cise sum may be appropriated for each separate- 
ly; yetin the operations of an army, it will often 
happen that more than a sufficient quantity of the 
one article may be obtained, and not a sufficient 
quantity of the other. If the appropriations be 
distinct, and the officer who is to make the provi- 
sion be not at liberty to divert the fund from one 
of these objects to the other (as the doctrine of 
the Message implies), the horses of the army may 
in such a Case starve; and its movements be ar- 
rested—in some situations even the army itself 
may likewise be starved, by a failure uf the means 
of transportation. \ 

If it be said, that the inconvenience here sug- 
gested, may be avoided, by making the appropri- 
ations for furage, generally, and not for the items 
which compose it separately: The answer is, 
first, that this, by uniting and blending different 
things, susceptible each of a precise definition, is 
an abandonment of the principle of the Mes- 
sage ; secondly, That it would be only a partial 
cure for the mischiefs incident to that rigorous 
principle. It might happen that the badness of 
roads would injure the waggons of the army more 
than was anticipated, and so much more as to ex- 
haust the specific fund appropriated for their re- 
pairs; it might also have happened from various 
causes that at an earlier period of the campaign, 
the consumption of forage had been less than was 
calculated, so that there was asurplus of the fund 
destined for this object: If in such acase the pub- 
lic agent could not transfer that surplus to the re- 
pairs of the waggons; here in like manner, the 
motions of the army might be suspended, and in 
the event famine andruin produced. 

This analysis might be pursued, so as to prove 
that similar evils are inseparable, from a much 
more qualified application of the principle in the 
message, and so to demonstrate that nothing more 
can safely or reasonably be attempted, than to dis- 
tribute the public expenses, into a certain number 
of convenient subdivisions or departments; to 
require from the proper officers, estimates of the 
items, which are to compose each head of expense, 
and after examining these with due care, to adapt 
the appropriations to the respective aggregates ; 
applying a specific sum to the amount of each 
great subdivision :—the pay of the army ; military 
stores; quarter-masters’ stores, &c. &c. This, 
with even more detail than could well be execut- 
ed, has been uniformly done, under the past ad- 
ministrations of the present government, from 
the very beginning of its proceedings. More will 
in the experiment be found impracticable and in- 
jurious ; especially in seasons and in situations, 
when the public service demands activity and ex- 
ertion. In like manner, the former practice of 
the government, has corresponded with the rule, 
taken in its true and just sense, of “ disallowing 
all applications of money, varying from the ap- 
propriation inebjcct,or transcending it in amount.” 
It is confidently believed, that whoever shall al- 
lege or insinuate the contrary, may be challenged 


to point out the instance in which money has been 
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issued from the treasury for any purpose, which 
was not sanctioned by regular appropriation, of 
which exceeded the appropriated amount; or where 
there was an expenditure of money allowed, that 
was not strictly within the limits of such an appro- 
priation ; except indeed, upon the impracticable 
idea of minutely separating, and distinguishing the 
items which form the aggregate of some general 
head of expenditure. 

It is likewise material, to have it well under- 
stood, that generally speaking, the distinction be- 
tween the appropriations for different objects, can 
only be strictly observed at the treasury itself 5 
which can easily take care that more money shall 
not go out for any purpose, than is authorized by 
law; and can see that this money is fairly ex- 
pended by the proper officer, in conformity with 
the general spirit of the appropriation prescribed 
by the law. But it isin most cases impossible for 
the officer, charged with a particuldr branch of 
the public service, to separate nicely, in the de- 
tails of expenditure, the different funds which may 
have been placed in his hands. Thus, still 
drawing our examples from the military depart- 
ment, where the danger of misapplication is al- 
ways the greatest) if several sums be placed in 
the hands of the quarter-master general, for dif- 
ferent objects, he must of necessity, distribute a 
large proportion of them among his principal de- 
puties, and these again among subordinate agents. 
Unless this distribution be pursued through the 
remotest ramifications, down to the moment of 
final expenditure, it is evident that it must fail 
throughout; and it is no less evident that it can- 
not be so far pursued. ‘The mere accountantship 
would be an insuperable obstacle ; it would re- 
quire in every the most inferior agent, a profound 
knowledge of accounts, and would impose both 
on principals and subordinates the duty of kecp- 
ing such a multiplicity of accounts, as, if even 
practicable, would exhaust the funds issued for 
the public service, in mere clerkship. Another 
most mischievous consequence would ensue. The 
exigencies of the public service are often so vari- 
able, that a public agent would frequently find him- 
self full-handed for one purpose ; empty-handed 
for another, and if forbidden to make a transfer, 
not only the service would suffer, but an oppor- 
tunity, with very strong temptation, would be giv- 
en to trafic with the public money for private 
gain: while the business of the government would 
be stagnated by the injudicious and absurd impedi- 
ments of an over-driven strictness. Happily it is 
not very material that the principle of distinct ap- 
propriations for separate objects should be carried 
through all the details) The essential ends of it 
are answered, if it be strictly pursued, in the is- 
suing of money from the treasury; and if this 
department be careful that the principle lines of 
discrimination are not transgressed. 

The theory of the Message plainly contem- 
plates, that in no case shall the actual money ap- 
pertaining to one fund, be expended for the pur- 
pose of another ; though each fund may be suffi- 
cient for its object, and though there may be an 
appropriature for each object. This is another ex- 
cess of theory; which with a full treasury would 
often disable the government, from fulfilling its 
engagements, and from carrying on the public bu- 
siness. To execute this plan consistently with 
exigencies of national expenditure, would proba- 


-bly require, in ordinary, a triplication of the re- 


venue, or a capital necessary for the whole amount 
of that expenditure, and would very often lock 
up from circulation, large sums, which might be 
of great importance to the activity of trade and 
industry. Such are the endless blessings to be 
expected from the notable schemes of a philoso- 
phic projector strict to a fault, where relaxation 
is necessary ; laxtoa vice, where strictness is es- 
sential ! 


§4 
' As to “ reducing the undefined field of contin- 
gencies, and circumscribing discretionary powers 
over money,” observations similar to those which 
have been already made, occur. The term re- 
ducing, implies that the thing must have already 
existed in a degree; and indeed it is manifest, 
that all the minute casualities of expenditure, cspe- 
cially in the naval and military departments, can- 
not be forseen and defined. The question then 
must be, has not the limit been sufficiently nar- 
row for the situation of the Government, in the 
sccnes through which it has passed ; comprehend- 
ing for a great part of the time Indian wars and 
foreign hostilities ? Certainly, if viewed on a pro- 
portionable scale, the extent appears to have been 
as moderate as could have been desired; and no 
blame can justly attach to the administration on 
this account. 

As to “ bringing back toa single department all 
accountabilities for money,” there never has been 
a deviation from that system. The department 
of the treasury has uniformly preserved a vigi- 
lant superintendance over all accountabilities for 
public money. A particular accountant indeed 
has been appointed in the war and navy depart- 
ments, but he has been subordinate to the trea- 
sury department, which has prescribed regula- 
tions for his conduct, and has constantly revised 
his proceedings. It is true, that by his connec- 
tion with the particular department for which he 
is accountant, there are cases in which he is 
to be guided by the directions of the head of 
that department ; but though these directions, if 
not plainly contrary to the rules prescribed by the 
treasury, would exempt him from responsibility, 
the directions themselves pass under the review 
of the treasury, as a check upon the head of the 
department to which he is attached; and in cases 
of abuse, they would serve to establish a responsi- 
bility of the principal. To say, that this inter- 
fers with a prompt examination of accounts, is to 
affirm, that a division of labour is injurious to 
dispatch; a position contrary to all experience. 
The fact, without doubt, is, that it contributes es- 
sentially to dispatch : and that whatever new mo- 
dification may be adopted, either the accounts of 
the other departments will never keep pace with 
the current of business in times of activity, or that 
modification must adhere to the principle of em- 
ploying distinct organs. 

If it be the design to exclude, in every case, 
the intervention of the head of the particular de- 
partment, some or all of these evils will follow : 
The service of that department will suffer, by un- 
duly restricting its head, in cases in which he 
Must be the most competent judge, and by oblig- 
ing him, in order to avoid eventual difficulties, to 
resort, in the first instance, to another depart- 
ment, less alive than himself to the exigences of 
his own, for a cautious and slow, perhaps a reluc- 
tant acquiescence in arrangements which require 
promptness; if, in the spirit of confidence and 
accommodation, the officers of the treasury yield a 
ready compliance with the wishes of the head of 
such department, they may inadvertently co-ope- 
rate in measures which they would have disap- 
proved and corrected on a deliberate and impar- 
tial revision. If this spirit be not shewn, not only 
the immediate service of the department may 
be improperly impeded, but sensations, unfriend- 
ly to the due harmony of the different members 
of the administration, may be engendered. Col- 
lusion stands on one, discord on the other side of 
the dilemma. 


The existing plan steers a middle and a pru- 
dent course; neither fettering too much the heads 
of the other departments, nor relinquishing too far 
the requisite controul of the treasury. Its oppo- 
site supposes all trust may be placed in one de- 
pertment—none in the others. The extravagant 
jealousy of the overbearing influence of the trea- 
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sury department, which was so conspicuous in 
the times of the two former secretaries, has of a 
sudden given way to unlimited confidence! The 
intention seems to be to surround the brow of their 
immaculate successor, with the collected rays of 
legislative and executive favour. But vain will be 
the attempt to add lustre to the dim luminary of a 
benighted administration ! 

LUCIUS CRASSUS.» 
=. ‘ 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


(The following elegant description of a musical banquet, 
will delight the amateur. } 
FEAST OF ANACREON. 

THE Columbian Anacreontic Society last even- 
ing gave their annual Ladies’ Concert, ina style of 
superiorelegance. The whole suite of apartments 
occupied by the city assemblies, was thrown open 
on this occasion. No pains or expense had been 
spared to provide suitable entertainment, and Mrs. 
Oldmixon, whose musical powers have long since 
acquired her great celebrity, was procured from 
Philadelphia. 

The company assembled at an early hour, and 
were numerous, beyond any former occasiOn.....ee 
The ladies had generally taken ornaments of co- 
quelico, in compliment to the society; and it was 
only requisite that the seats should have been con- 
structed amphitheatrically, to have exhibited a 
spectacle, the most striking, brilliant, and fascinat- 
Inge 

The following extract from the bill contains the 
music which was given :.... 


ACT Ie 
COMPOSERS’ NAMES, 
Grand Overture to Mahmoud - - - - - - Storace. 
Song, Mr. Fox, * My journey is Love,” - Hook. 
Song; Miss Brett, & To Arms both the He- 
lens and Hectors, --+++-++-++-+- Dibdin. 
Song, Mr. Hodgkinson, “ Fancy’s Bower, 
or the Ladies’ Annual Concert,” ~---+ Haigh. 
Song, Mrs. Hodgkinson, “ The Spirits of 
the Bless'd”’ -+--- 22-22-22 Carr. 
Song, by a Member of the Society (unac- 
companied), “ Alone by the light of the 
Moon," «22-22-2222 22 eee ee Hook. 


Duet, Mr. Hodgkinson and Miss Brett, 

“« Of Freedom the Blessing,” - +--+ + Storace. 
Song, Mrs. Oldmixon, “ Each Coming 

Day,” l 
Concerto Grand Piano Forte, Mr. Gilfort, 


junr. latcly arrived in this country, - - Foder. 
ACT Il. 

1. Adagio and Minuetto -------- Pleyel. 

2. A New Scotch Song, Miss Brett, - - Hook. 


8. Concerto Clarinet, composed and per- 

formed by Gautier. 
4. Trumpet Song, Mr. Hodgkinson, - - Pellisier. 
5. Song, “ Sweet passion of Love” (by par- 


ticular desire), Mrs. Hodgkinson, - - Arne. 
6. Ballad, Mr. Fox, “ Come buy my Wooden 

Ware," 2+--+-+-e- er Hook. 
7. Song, Mr. Wilson, “ Steal Love's fet- 

ters o'er the Mind,” --as e-~- -© Shield. 
8. Bravura, Mrs. Oldmixon, “ Pity my 

tortur'd Heart,” = -ac nano o- - «= - Giordani. 
9. Scotch Medley Overture, -----+- Arnold. 


Music selected and arranged by Mr. Hodgkinson, 
president of the society. 


Leader of the orchestra, Mr. Hewitt. 


Propriety will not, perhaps, permit on such an 
occasion the indulgence of critical remarks on the 
performance, were we otherwise inclincd to make 
such, and did we feel ourselves competent; we 
shall only, therefore, observe, that of the songs, 
those most distinguished were the two by Mrs. 
Oldmixon ; the second of Mrs. Hodjrkinson’s, and 
the second of Miss Brett’s. Mrs, O. in her first, 


pleased by sweetness and simplicity ; in her óra- 
vura, she astonished by the prodigious compass of 
her voice; her flute notes in a/t in a particular 
manner excited the admiration of the audience; 
which was expressed in loud and universal ap- 
plauses; courtesy to the stranger, as much per- 
haps as approbation of her performance, caused 
these plaudits to be again and again repeated. 
The song, however, most calculated to charm the 
listening ear, was Mrs. Hodgkinson’s second... Her 
“Sweet Passion of Love," was given with a delicacy 
of tone, a distinctness of articulation, a force of 
emphasis, and a degree of impassioned tenderness, 
which reached every heart. 

Mr. Gilfort met with much deserved applause, 
for his truly surprising execution. Mr. Gautier 
exhibited, as he always does, powers over his in- 
strument, which we have never witnessed in any 
other. His rondo was captivating. 

The sense of tasting was not forgotten by the 
managers any more than that of hearing; between 
the acts the gentlemen retired to the tea-room, 
where they found a plenty of substantial refresh- 
ments; while a profusion of fruits and delicacies 
was served round to the ladies, by the gentlemen 
of the society ; this part of the evening’s amuse- 
ment was received by the company with marks of 
approbation, not easily to be understood. 

On the whole, we believe it may witb truth be 
said, that the satisfaction generally received, was 
fully equal to the expectations, which had been 
raised. We beg permission to express our hope, 
that an institution so honourable to the taste and 
manners of our city, may continue to receive the 
electric applause of Beauty and Fashion. 

[New-York Evening Post. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


IN the year 1777, the importation of tea from 
China to England, was about sixteen millions of 
pounds. From that time to the present, it has in- 
creased to no less than THIRTY MILLIONS. 

Coffee was first used in Persia, as a beverage 
among the religious of that country; thence it 
was transported into Turkey, and found its way 
into Europe through France. It was first known 
in Great-Britain, in 1652. The first coffee-house 
in London was instituted by a Greek. 

The Walpole paper is always decorated with 
the flowers of fancy; and, in the Farmer's Mun 
seum, we find many a curious article, worthy the 
attention of the connoisseur. The following is a 
gem : I 
THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 

AN EPIGRAM, 
The Hint from a Fact 


Three beliesin a garden were viewing the plants, 
Conducted respectively by their gallants. 
‘* Here Nancy,” said William, “ 18 one will reveal 
A secret which many fam'd beauties conceal; ` 
For where modest virtue has flown from her stand, 
It wilts at the touch, and recedes from the hand.” 
The young ladies gaz’d as if rather dismay‘d, 
But Naney at length said, ‘ Poh! I'm not afraid.” 
Her fair hand advanc'd—the experiment tried, l 
When lo! in an instant the plant droop’d and died !® 
The poor girl first redden’d, then whiter than snow 
Said faintly—** Lord help me! How does the plant know $a 

MOMUS. 


The following is a “ good enough baromcter” 
of the “ popular gale,” and well exposes the knavery 


Camee 


® As the sensitive plant does in fact droap and fold up its 
leaves at the touch of any person, this trick was a very mìs- 
chievous one on the part of William. Happily for the 


peace uf society, nature, in reality, affords po such critezion. 


of the demagogue, and the simplicity of those silly 
sheep, the people : 

Nothing shews folly in a more contemptible 
light, than its being repeatedly duped by the same 
deceit. Of all the pretences, which have imposed 
upon the credulity of mankind, that of patriotism 
is oftenest usede The reason is evident. Obser- 
vation of political errors, without attention to their 
nature or source, gives weight to the clamours of 
the patriot, and makes the giddy multitude listen 
‘to his specious promises of redress, as a drowning 
person catches at a straw; constant disappoint- 
' ments not in the least abating their credulity. 

A poetaster says, in a late volume of advice to 
the ladies, concerning their behaviour, 


« In public places let no nymph appear, 
Till she has learnt a fit behaviour there.” 


This is almost as good counsel as the Irishman 
gave to his friend, when he advised him never to 
go into the water, until he had learned to swim. 


In a late number of the Philadelphia Gazette, we 
have perused, with a very continued approbation, 
the following ingenious satire : 

At a numerous and respectable meeting of the 
young men of this city, held for the purpose of 
adopting measures to co-operate with the other 
sex in the glorious improvements in dress, the 
following resolutions were proposed, and unani- 
mously agreed to:.... 

Resolsed, That the ardent thanks of this meeting 
be presented to those enlightened few, who have 
nobly combated the errors and the prejudices of 
the times, by exhibiting to our enraptured view a 
great portion of their persons, which, hitherto, an 
absurd regard for modesty has concealed in ob- 
scurity ; and that, in future, they be distinguished 
by the appellation of the Spartan band. 

Resolved, That a comittee be appointed, to re- 
port what alteration will be necessary in our dress, 
to assimilate it, if possible, to that of the other sex; 
if the pantaloons ought to undergo a revision, or 
whether they had not better be laid aside, as su- 
perfiuous and unnecessary. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to wait 
on the Spartan band, to express to them our san- 
guine hopes, that they will not pause in the glori- 

ous career they have entered on, but that every 
year will disclose more and more of their beauteous 
forms, till atlast they arrive at the summit of per- 
fectibility, by appearing “ in puris naturalibus.” 

Resolved, ‘That the pictures of the Spartan band 
de taken by Mr. Stuart; that he be directed to 
array them, in their new costume, in his most glow- 
ing colours; and that they be placed in the most 
conspicuous part of the theatre, for the benefit of 
those, who may not have been gratified with a sight 
of the originals. | 

In the enthusiasm of the moment, it was pro- 
posed to proceed directly through the streets to the 
houses of the band, with their pantaloons in their 
hands, as an evidence of the rapid progress of re- 
formation; but thi. was negatived, upon the sug- 
gestion that, although, in ashort time, this would, 
mo doubt, be done by all, yet, at present, the no- 
velty of the scene might attract such a concourse 
of admirers, as to render their return home some- 

what inconvenient. ‘Whereupon the meeting ad- 
journed. 
Published by order of the meeting, 
ADAM SANSCULOTTE, Chairman. 


The American Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Pocket Al- 
amanack, for 1802, has just been published, by Mr. 
Longworth. It mustbe gratifying to every person 
of taste, to observe this successful attempt to vie 
with European artists ; and it isto be hoped public 

tronage will duly appreciate the exertion. It is 
mot too highly commending this lite volume, to 


to the stock of travels in this country. 
kenzie has been frequently described as one of the 
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pronounce itto be honourable tothe state of Ame- 


rican arts. The quantity of its contents makes it 


a cheap collection of elegant poetry, selected with 
much judgment. mostly from living authors. 
word, we may say, without hesitation, it is superior, 
in point of execution, to any L.uropean publication 
of the sort. 


Ina 


(New-York Evening Post. 
LAW CASE. l 
Thé following case is related by Sadi, in his 


Gulistan, or Rose Garden, and is cited by Puffen- 
dorf* with approbation : 


A man, who had a disorder in his eyes, called on 
a farrier for a remedy, and he applied to them a 
medicine, commonly used for his patients. ‘The 
man lest his sight, and brought an action for da- 
mages; but the judge said, ‘¢ No action lies, for, 
if the complainant had not himself been an ass, he 
would never have employed a farrier !” 

Jones on Bailments,77. 

The Bond-street heroes, since the late pedes- 
trian feats, are no longer to be called loungers, but 
walkers. They adopt the velocity of running foot- 
men, and thrusting people into the kennel is all 
the rage. 

We read, with great interest, the following ad- 
vertisement, in a London paper of recent date : 

‘© Speedily will be published, in one volume, 
quarto, illustrated with maps (dedicated, by per- 
mission, to his majesty), Voyages from Montreal, 
on the River St. Laurence, through the Continent 
of North America, to the Frozen and Pacific 
Oceans, in the years 1789 and 1793. With a pre- 
liminary account of the rise, progress, and present 
state of the Fur Trade in that country. By Alex- 


ander Mackenzie, Esq.” 


This book will prove a most valuable. accession 
Mr. Mac- 


most intelligent of tourists. 


A lady, of great literary acquirements, lately 
gave her husband a very severe shock, by assuring 
him that not a day passed over her head at Mar- 


gate, without seeing her in old Neptune's bosom ! 


The archbishop of York was very fond of a pun. 
His clergy dining with him, for the first time after 
he had lost his lady, he told them he feared they 
did not find things in so good order as they used to 
be, in the time of poor Mary: and, looking ex- 
tremely sorrowful, added with a deep sigh, “ She 
was indeed Mare pacificam.” A curate, who well 
knew what she had been, called out “ Aye, my lord, 
but she was Mare mortuum first.” 

We have often heard of a ding y Desdemona,” 
but the following is new. When Foote once wish- 
ed to draw a full house at the Haymarket theatre, 
he inserted in the play-bills, that by particular de- 
sire, for that night only, the part of Calista, the fuir 
Penitent, would be performed by a d/ackamoor lady 
of great accomplishments. 

Barrymore, happening to come late to the thea- 
tre, and having to dress for his part, was driven 
to the last moment, when, to heighten his perplex- 
ity, the key of his drawer was missing. ‘ D——n 
it,” says he, “ I must have swallowed it.” “ Ne- 
ver mind,” replied Bannister, coolly, * If you haye 
swallowed the key.....it will serve to open your 
chest.” 

Mr. Whitely, manager of a country theatre, 
having constantly an eye to his interest, one even- 


© De Jur, Nat, & Geat, lib. 5, cap. 5, § 3, 


boat to take him across. 


§3 


ing, during the performance of Richard III, gave 
a tolerable proof of that being his leading principles 
Representing the crook-back'd tyrant, he excia:m- 
ed, “ Hence, babbling dreams! you threaten here 
in vain; Conscience avaunt.’s...'¢ That man in 
the brown wig there has got into the pit without 
paying.’’se...6¢ Richard’s himself again.” 


A gentleman dined one day witha dull preacher. 
Dinner was scarcely over, before the gentleman 
fell asleep; but was awakened by the divine, and 
invited to go and hear him preach. “ I beseech 
you, sir, to excuse me, I can sleep very well where 
Iam.” 


When general Burgoyne was once at á play, 
which was most miserably acted, at a barn, in 
Lancashire, he called one of the performers, and 
asked him what was the name of the piece, “ The 
Stage-Coach, sir,” replied Buskin, bowing very res- 
pectfully. “ Why then,” answered the general, re- 
turning the bow, with the utmost gravity, ‘ you 
will greatly oblige me, by giving me early notice 
the next time it is performed, that I may be an 
outside passenger." 


Twoclergymen, descanting of the mischiefs that 
had crept into the church, one of them said that a 
large portion ofhis flock were tinctured with deism; 
the other complained that many of Ais congrega- 


tion were still worse, being infected with atheism. 


“© And I am sure,” added a bystander, “ that near- 
ly half of our parish is, at this minute, sadly afilic- 
ted with rheumatism.” 


An English gentleman, travelling through the 
county of Kilkenny, came to a ford, and hired a 
The water being 
rather more agitated than was agreeable to him, 
he asked the boatman, if any person was ever lost 
in the passage. Never, replied the boatman, my 


brother was drowned here last week, but we found 


him next day. 


A conceited Colonel in the Cavalry lately com- 


plained that from the ignorance of his officers, he 


was obliged to do the whole duty of the regiment 


—I am said he, my own captain, my own lieuten- 


ant, my own cornet—and your own trumpeter, add- 
ed a witty lady. 


A fellow once calling a barber a paper skull booe 


by, so irritated the friseur, that he swore, if ever 


he dared to repeat the phrase, he’d give him such 
a dressing, as he never had in his life, and add- 
ed—paper skull indeed! I’d have you to know that 
my skull is as thick as yours, and be d———d to yous 


You and your perpetually introduced in familiar 
conversation have a bad effect. They remind one 
of Mrs. Hannah Glasse of culinary memory— 
“« when you have made your water boil, then put 


Jour pudding into your pot.” 


` 
be 


In running over the pages of an old literary 
journal, there is found a novel, translated from the 
French, entitle: * The Virtuous Criminal,” &c. The 
philosophers of the new school are very adroit in 
combining vice and virtue, in their hodge podge 
of moral relations. Thus we hear of “ Artless 
Deception,” ‘“ Good natured Parricide,” “* Honest 
Thieves,” and “ Innocent Adultery.” 


Walking Match—On Wednesday morning, at 
half past seven, Thomas Dennison, of Thirsk, in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, set out to walk to 
York, thence back to Carlton, about two miles and 
a half north of Thirsk, and thence to the house he 


56 


started from, against Thomas Bradley, of the same 
place, for thirty guineas a side. Dennison per- 
formed the journey, being about fifty-one miles, 
with considerable ease, in nine hours and a quarter, 
leaving Bradely from nine to ten miles behind. 
[Morning Post. 


A London paper narrates, that Mr. Barclay, 
while in training for his walking match in York- 
shire, lived principally on eef stakes and vinegar ! 
He was regularly exercised every day, and the 
utmost pains were taken to keep women out of his 
sight ! 

=e 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


WALTER AND MARY. 


A LONG time ago, as old legends recite, 
In the depth of yon forest's deep gloom, 
' Stood the cottage of Mary, where oft on a night, 
While the moon faintly beam’d thro’ the foliage her 
light, 
She lov'd with her Walter to roam. 


Yet Walter was needy, the child of distress, 
Chilling penury call’d him her own; 

Tho’ fortune had scorn’d with her riches to bless 

Poor Walter, yet Mary ne’er lov’d him the less; 
Yet in silence he mourn’d, and alone. 


Cold and cruel, and miserly, stricken in years, 
Was the parent of Mary the maid, 
Nought he heeded the sigh that would break on 
his ears, 
Ner the smile of affection that beam’d thro’ her 
tears, 
As compassion for Walter she pray’d. 


Yet pure as the dew-drop that sits on the flow’r, 
The affection that warm’d Walter’s breast, 
More pure than the Spring breeze, when kiss’d by 
the show’r, C 
As pure as the waters of Jordan, what hour 
Its stream by the Saviour was press’d. 


Old Reuben, the herdsman, was wealthy, and 
sigh'd 
To rivalthe youth with the maid; 
Long to gain her affections, but vainly, had tried ; 
Oft had offer'd to make poor Mary his bride, 
And his wealth, his possessions display’d. 


Her parent had pleaded for Reuben, and Jong 
Had Mary rejected his pleas ; 

Inthe woods she would sorrow, and list to the song 

Of the nightingale warbling the branches among, 
And meurnfully sigh to the breeze. 


In the bosom of Reuben had jealousy reign’d, 
The offspring of love unreturn’d ; 
Her smiles- on her Walter his bleeding heart 
pain’d, 
And madd’ning with fury and rage unrestrain’d, 
For vengeance on Mary had burn’d. 


One even with Walter, beneath the grove’s shade, 
When the pale moon-beam stole thro’ the 
boughs, 
She reclin’d;....all was still, save the sigh of the 
maid 
Or the south breeze that rustled.....she felt not 
afraid, 
For she listen’d to hear Walter's vows. 


With his vassals, the slaves of his ill-gotten ore, 
In the grove Reuben sought out the pair, 

Seiz’d on Walter, and merciless, pitiless bore 

From the bosom of Mary the youth to the shore, 
To a vessel that waited him there. 
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The wild waves and the winds wafted Walter 
away, 

From the scenes of pure, tranquil delight ; 
While Mary would wander the forest by day, 
And pensively love by the sea shore to stray, 

While stormy and cold was the night. 


Oft as heedlessly wand’ring, poor Mary had stray’d, 
O’er the mountain, the heath, or the lawn, 
Would Reuben deceitfully tell to the maid, 
That her Walter was faithless....her Walter was 
dead, 
Nor thought on the days that were gone: 


Yet Mary was listless, as Reuben would tell 
That is passion was pure as the dew ; 
Ah! in vain would he strive each fond thought to 
dispel 
From her bosom, of Walter....for Walter too well 
Her heart sweetly whisper’d was true. 


Yet in sorrow, and oft, would her parent complain 
She would bring his grey hairs to the grave, 
For the herdsman would sue....oft would keen sor- 

row feign, 
That Mary rejected the hand of the swain, 
Oft implore her a parent to save. 


Subdued by affection, she griev’d at the sight 
Of her sire, feeble, tott’ring, distress’d : 
“Thy bosom,” she sobb’d, “ shall feel cheerful and 
light ;” 
And she fix’d, broken hearted, the sorrowful night, 
That the herdsman by her should be bless’d. | 


Five years had roll’d on, since her Walter had fled, 
And the night of the wedding was come, 
Cheerless, silent and pensive, to church she was 
led, 
O’er the path that with Walter so oft she would 
tread, 
At the altar to seal her sad doom. 


As she pass’d up the aisle, “ Oh, my Walter!” she 
sighed, 
« Could you feel as poor Mary feels now; 
‘© Could you know with what joy she would now be 
thy bride ; 
« What a burden of sorrow her poor heart does 
hide, 
You would pardon to Reuben her vow.” 


Prophetic and sad was the organ’s deep strain 

To the maid as it rose on her ear ; 
Fancy told of the time, as at eve o’er the plain 
With her first love she rov’d ; when no sorrow, no 


pain 
Had embitter’d life’s smiling career. 


Busy Mem’'ry, kind friend in prosperity’s hour, 
In adversity ever a foe, 
Sketch’d to Mary the rude oaken bench in the 
bow’r, 
Where her heart had acknowledg’d love's soft 
silken pow’r,.... 
First was taught all its bliss....all its woe. 


Not so fleeting the shadow of April’s thin cloud, 
Asthe forms by her mem'ry pourtray'd : 

Now the organ was hush’d, at the altar she bow‘'d, 

And the pastor, in accents impressive aad loud, 
Address’d his discourse to the maid. 


Scarce the servant of God had yet utter’d a word, 
When the wind howl'd around the old pile, 
On the church roof scream’d shrilly the lonely 
night bird, S 
And a heart breaking groan, deep and hollow was 
heard 
From the furthermost part of the aisle. 


The church it was dark, save the altar around, 
No tapers illumin'd the pile ; 
Again all was silent, and still, and profound, 
When Mary faint utter’d, “ What groaning, what 
sound . 
“ That but now floated up the church aisle?” 


“T'was the scream of the screech-owl,” the pas- 

tor rejoin’d, ; 
 « And the night it is stormy and dark, 

“ Young ene dispel every dread from thy 
mind, 

« "T'was the church bell that sounded, as struck 
by the wind, 

“ Or the village dog hoarsely did bark.” 


Hark: another deep groan thro’ the church aisle 
resound! 
“ Oh, God! save poor Mary,” she cried; 
When tremblingly shudd’ring, she heard a quick 
sound | 
In the aisle, of a hollow step tread on the ground, 
And her Walter stood close by her side. 


His hair loosely flowing..-his eye-balls roll’d round, 
And his bar’d bosom heav'd a deep sigh; 
« Thou woman,” he rav’d, as she sunk on the 
ground, 
“ Whom once I thought faithful, now false I have 
found, 
« Pray, pray to thy God, thou shalt die !” 


He plung’d to her heart the cold knife....not a 
sound 
From poor Mary escap'd....she scarce sigh’d: 
He pierc’d his own bosom, and dropp’d to the 
ground ; 
He drank with his cold lips the blood from her 
wound ; 
He clasp'd her, he kiss’d her, and died. 


Yet as pure as the dew-drop that sits on the flow’r, 
The affection that warm'd Mary’s breast, 
More purethan the Spring breeze, when kiss’d by 
the show’r, = 
As pure asthe waters of Jordan, what hour 
Its stream by the Saviour was press'd. 


To the brink of yon stream, where the willow trees 
lean 
And rustle, as sweeping the grave tops so green, - 
Not long since, the shepherds would wander at 
e’en, 
To dress with wild roses the spot 
Where the graves of poor Mary and Walter 
were seen : 
In the Summer, the long grass was fresh and was 
green; l 
The shepherds in winter would sweep the snow 
clean; 
And to shelter their graves from the rains of the 
Spring, 
Would build o’er the spot a rude cot. 
ORLANDO. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
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Si les femmes veulent seulement ĉtre belles a leur propres 
yeux,et se plaire a elles-memes, elles peavent,sans doute, dans 
la maniere de s’embeller, dans le choix des ajustemens et 
de la parure, suivre leur gout et leur caprice, mais si c'est 
aux hommes qu'elles desirent de plaire, si c'est pour ceux 
qu’elles se fardent ou qu'elles s’enluminent, j'ai recueille les 
voix,et je leur prononce de la part de tous les hommes, que 


le blanc et le rouge, les rendent affreuses et degoutintes. 
La BRUYERE. 


WO THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 


@1R, 


I am a young gentleman of considerable proper- 
ty, and having arrived at the age, which I have 
long contemplated as the period of settling myself 
by a matrimonial connection, I came some months 
ago to this city, in hopes of meeting with one, 
among your Philadelphia belies, who should suffi- 
ciently interest my feelings, to be selected as my 
companion through life. I have been unfortunate 
in not having a very general acquaintance here: 
and although I am very willing to allow the ladies, 
to whom I have been introduced, a great superio- 
rity over others in many respects, yet “JI, who 
fondly gaze on nature’s face,” turn from them with 
sorrow: and as I mourn over their infirmities, I 
determine to bid adieu to scenes, where female 
beauty and artlessness can no longer be found, 
and in which I can no longer be interested. 

The disappointment of my expectations has led 
me to some observations on the subject of face 
painting, which I must beg leave to offer to my 
picturesque friends, through the medium of your 
excellent paper. By way of preliminary remark, 
permit me to assure you, I have never known a 
woman of good sense or true delicacy adopt the 
. practice, which may deservedly be called barba- 

rous, and which, in civilized society, is entirely 
confined to those weaker daughters of men, who 
believe the only way of making themselves agrce- 
able in our eyes, is by strutting like the fabled 
jack-daw, in borrowed plumage. but in thisattempt 
to deceive others, they only deccive themselves; 
there are few persons, who can mistake the daub- 
ed visage of a play-house belle, for the ruddiness 
of nature. Didit pass without detection, we might 
be inclined to forgive the deception; but our Ame- 
rican ladies have not practised it long enough to 
excel, and as it is too easily discovered to be re- 
lished, I advise them to paint the faces of their 
dolls, instead of their own. It will amuse their 
‘time quite as well, and as in Dolly we do not seck 
the artless blush of virgin modesty, nor the grace- 
ful tear of sensibility, the one will not be concealed, 
nor the other restrained, Icst in its course it should 
rob the cheek of its borrowed brilliancy. 
For my part, and I believe it is the case with all 
my sex, although I am an enthusiastic admirer of 


| Dion on this subject, I must beg you will add some of 


played, and in a manner, we have no hesitation in 
declaring incomparably superior to the first per- 
formance. The house, though thin from the usual 
causes, was attentive to the story ; charmed with 
the song, and liberal of their praise. Mr. Bernard 
in the epilogue appeared to be inspired by all the 
powers of Quaintness and Humour; and, on no 
occasion has Miss Westray displayed more vivacity 
and archness than was witnessed and applauded in 
her character of the lively Welsh spinster. 

The deficiency of public encouragement com- 
pelled the Managers to close the theatre for two 
successive nights, but it was opened with renovated 
attractionon Monday. We rejoiced at seeing the 
boxes respectably filled, notwithstanding the in- 
clemency of the weather. The Point of Honour, 
of which, we have made frequent mention in our 
theatrical review for last season, was revived on 
that evening. The name of Cooper was no longer 
affixed to a character which he conceived, and ex- 
pressed with unusual energy ; but the attraction of 
that ef Mrs. Merry, in Bertha, held the balance 
even. Her wonderful powers imparted to this cha- 
racter an interest, of which we had scarcely thought 
it possest. Mr. Warren was the substitute for 
Cooper in Major St. France Although this part 
be out of his general line of acting, and although 
he had to contend against the vivid recollectior 
which all play-going Christians retain of the ex- 
cellence of his predecessor, he was, as he always 
is, respectable. 

The play was succeeded by a grand heroic pan- 
tomime called Hercules and Omphale. In this 
piece, some of the decorations so liberally bestowed 
upon the tragedy of Alexander the Great are in- 
terwoven with much new scenery and magnificent: 
spectacle. Founded upon the fictions of classical 
antiquity, the story possesses an interest which is- 
rarely excited by pantomime. Considering the 
extent and variety of its decorations, it went off: 
with grent correctness. Some novelties had a pe- 
culiarly happy effect ; among these the shower of 
fire deserves to be particularly mentioned. Upon 
the whole, we think that we may venture to afirm, 
that for elegant scenery and splendid pageantry, 
this pantomime has been, hitherto, ynrivalled on 
the American stage. 


beauty, yet I prefer the ugliest face I ever beheld, 
to the finest set of features, if they are deformed 
by artificial colouring. 

Now, sir, after having obtruded my humble opi- 


your own arguments in support of mine. For coming 
from such respectable authority as their friend Mr. 
Saunter, reproof will have doubleeffect on the fair. 
It is your duty, sir, conscious as you must be of 
the deference they pay to your advice, to admonish 
them to throw aside their white lead, their brushes, 
their rouge, and all the variety of lotions, which 
they apply to this most disgraceful purpose. It is 
your province to acquaint them with ornaments for 
their minds, and teach them, that a cultivated un- 
derstanding will give a lustre to their countenances, 
infinitely superior to any that paint affords. Your 
proofs must convince them that rouge, far from 
improving, even a bad face, deforms ugliness it- 
self, and renders it more disgusting. It is you 
alone, sir, who can persuade them to the belief of 
this truth, that if the varied emotions of woman’s 
soft and gentle soul beam in her countenance, it 
matters not whether her complexion is very fair 
very brown. 
Yours, 
FAIRLOVE. 


In common with many of my correspondents, 
my friend Mr. Fairlove exalts my power, and ex- 
aggerates my influence. Though I have for a 
long time “ capered nimbly in a lady’s chamber,” 
although I have overturned several toilets, and 
broken several bottles of Circassian bloom, yet I 
fear I have not been successful enough to banish 
many artificial blushes, or even to induce one, 
which is natural. Such is my chagrin at the fail- 
ure of all my projects for reforming the painted 
sinner, that I have serious thoughts of endeavour- 
ing to profit by the sale of rouye. I find that in 
despite of all mv lessons, the ladies will sometimes 
resort to “ Vanity Fair,” and 

TTE “ walk the place 
Through tape, toys, tinsel, paint, perfume, and lace.” 


They may read STERNE, and prattle about the 
« milk of human kindness,” but their earnest in- 
quiry is for the milk of roses, and an ounce of white 
lead, in their false scales of estimation, too often 
outweighs the solidity of sense and the worth of 
virtue. 


Ce 
MISCELLANY. 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS, 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ery 
THE DRAMA. PROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. THE London monthly Magazine, conducted by 


Dr, Aikin, &c. and contributed to by Drs. Priest, 
ley, Beddoes, &c. contains much ingenious literas 
ry matter, whenever the writers choose to let 
church and state alone. The following is a most 
exquisite piece of poetry, which the good taste of 
the above writers has snatched from oblivion... 
The delightful images in every couplet will be ca~ 
gerly gazed at by every lover. 


THE late closing of the play-house doors, which, 
of course, barred out our review from the Port 
Folio, however grateful to our indolence, pro- 
pious to our love of reading, and our coyness to 
write, is a circumstance that excites our genuine 
regret for the loss of those who may be justly 
stiled the faithful servants of the public. Indeed, 
it may be made a very interesting question, whe- 
ther the lovers of rational amusement have not 
Jost as well as the manugers. 

Prior to the temporary suspension of our thea- 
trical amusement, The Wedding in Wales was 


“ If I swear by that eve, you']l allow 
Its look is so shitting and new, 
That the oath I might take on it now 
The very next glauce would unde 
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Those babies that nestle so sly, 

Such different arrows have got, 

That an oath on the glance of an eye 
Such as yours may be off ina shot! 
Should I swear by the dew on your lip, 
Though each moment the treasure renews, 
Ii my eons:ancy wishes to trip, 

1 may kiss oif the oath, when I choose. 
Or a sigh may disperse from that flower 
The dew, and the oath that are there, 
And I'd make a new vow ev’ry hour, 

To loose them so sweetly in air! 

But clear up the heaven of your brow, 
Nor fancy my faith is a feather; 

On my heart I will pledge you my vow, 
And they must be both broken together !” 

In the course of my reading I am never more 
pleased than when I meet some memorial of the 
versatile talents of Sir Witt1am Jones, who had 
the rare good fortune to flourish among a liberal 
people ; to be instructed by Parr, and SUMNER ; 
to possess all the gifts of mind; to challenge the 
boon of riches, and the shouts of praise, and to 
resist the sleep of sloth and withstand the blan- 
dishments of pleasure. 

The British critics analizing one of his Jast lite- 
rary labours, have thus justly praised this accom- 
plished orientalist. 

« But there is another circumstance, which 
recommends this work to our peculiar regard. It 
is among the last labours of a very eminent and 
industrious scholar, whose exertions in the cause 
of literature and of mankind, death has prema- 
turely interrupted. That he has not left his equal 
behind him for genius and for diligence it may be 
thought extravagant to maintain. But where shall 
we look for his persevering courage and ardour of 
curiosity? The thirst for wealth has always excited, 
and will still continue to excite, thousands to brave 
the perils ofthe ocean, and the utmost severities of 
climate. It was reserved for sir WILLIAM JONES, 
and perhaps for him alone, to pursue knowledge 
with unabated ardour, and unexampled success, 
in defiance of the scorching suns of India, and the 
still more dangerous allurement of its pleasures.” 

I frequently turn over the charming odes of the 
Anacreon of Persia, and suffer delighted Fancy 
to cross “ the stream of Rocknadad,’’ or loiter in the 
gay “ bower of Afosellay.” The following is copied 
with a hope that the ingenious “ P. D.” will give 
it a poetical dress. Not to mention a word of his 
tardiness of invention or the mediocrity of his 
rhymes, the “ author” is too laboriously engaged in 
reading poetry to have any leisure to combine a 
couplet. 


Ode from the Persian of Hafiz, translated by 
Sir W. Ouseley. 
I cannot relinquish the delights of Jove and a flowing 


cup; I have vowed an hundred times to forsake them; I 
eow, but I can do no more. 


The garden of Paradise, the celestial shades, and the 
bowers of the lovely Houris are not equal in my opinion, to 
the mansion of her, whom 1 adore. | 


If, as "tis said, angels are not affected with the power of 
love; I, a mere mortal, cannot conceive that which consti- 
tutes their felicity. 


In the time of prayer, the graceful form of my beloved 
obtrudes itself on my imagination; and induces a mussul- 
man to become the worshipper of an idok 


FESTOON OF FASHION. 
LONDON FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


Walking Dress—Round dress of thick white 
muslin. The Hungarian cloak made of nacarat. 
or scarlet silk; trimmed all round with broad 
black lace or fur. A bonnet of the same colour 
as the cloak; trimmed with black lace or fur, 
and ornamented with a flower or feather of the 
same coloure | 
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Dancing, or full Dress-—A short robe of fine 
muslin with a train or petticoat of the same: the 
robe made plain over the bosom, with additional 
fronts, to fly open from the shoulders.—The whole 
bound with scarlet ribbon: the sleeves and the 
robe, from the shoulders to the bottom, are orna- 
mented with scarlet ribbon. The bosom trim- 
med round with deep white lace. A hat of white 
silk, turned up in front, and lined with scarlet; a 
feather of the same colour fixed in front, to fall 
over the crown. 

Head Dresses.—A bonnet of black velvet, trim- 
med with blue ribbon; a deep black lace round 
the front.-—A close bonnet of purple, or other co- 
loured silk, trimmed with ribbon of the same co- 
lour and ornamented with a flower in front.—A 
bonnet of black velvet, turned up in front, and lin- 
ed and trimmed with scarlet ; a scarlet feather in 
front.—A cap of coloured velvet, with a flower of 
the same colour in front.—A domestic or undress 
cap of fine muslin.—A bonnet of pink silk, trim- 
med with black ribbon, and a black feather; black 
lace round the front.—A dress hat of white sat- 
tin, turned up in front, and trimmed with purple 
velvet; purple and white feathers in front—A 
black velvet hat, turned up in front, and lined and 
trimmed with purple.—A hat of brown velvet, 
turned up in front, and trimmed with pink ; bows 
before and behind. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS.—The prevailing co- 
lours are scarlet, pink, and purple. Black bear 
muffs and tippets, long before, and in the form of 
handkerchiefs, are general for morning, and walk- 
ing-dress; and white muffs and tippets for full 
dress. Feathers and flowers of all descriptions 
are universal: long scarlet ribbons are worn round 
the bosom, from which miniatures are or lockets 
suspended. Caps in full dress, are more preva- 
lent than last winter. 


PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


The Ladies of Fashion have taken again the 
oblong Caps, but the silver bands with which they 
were ornamented are entirely exploded and re- 
placed by Pearls. Hats of the newest fashion are 
made with black and rose-colour satin. Instead of 
the stiff plumes called Esprits, sometimes a long 
and waving feather is substituted in their place. Flat 
feathers are generally worn. Shawls are as ridi- 
culous as they are troublesome, by their extreme 
fullness, but notwithstanding they are considered 
as very elegant. 


The following account of an interesting little volume 
lately republished, will we, hope attract attention. 
The writer of ix informs us that, it was intended as 


a preface to the American edition, but was received | 


too tate by the publisher. The work is entitled “ ‘The 
Progress of the Pilgrim, Goon INTEN‘, in Jacobini- 
cal Times.” 


FROM the earliest times Christianity has had 
to contend with many enemies. During the four 
first centuries, the sword of persecution was un- 
sheathed against the followers of a meek and low- 
ly Saviour. By the unrelenting rage of Julian, 
the very foundations of our religion were threa- 
tened to be rooted from the earth. Antichrist 
afterwards arose, unfurled his bloody banners, 
and moved with impetuosity in his conquests. 
The voice of Infidelity, has, through every age, 
been heard opposing the word of truth, and blas- 
pheming the Son of God. The arm of power, 
the tongue of sophistry have repeatedly been ex- 
erted against Divine Revelation and its peaceable 
Disciples. | | 

The eighteenth Century has, however, witnes- 
sed machinations against the Christian Religion, 
beyond all others the most artful, the most wick- 


ed, and the most formidable. There was a time 


when the bold arrogance of Human Reason was 
silent, and when Infidelity dared only in the cloak 
of Philosophy to look upon the day : but lately we 
have seen it leagued with political frenzy in the 
attempt to overthrow and to destroy: lately we 
have heard it proclaiming its tenets in the plain- 
est and most undisguised terms, without the gaie- 
ty of Shaftesbury, the originality of Bolingbroke, 
or the subtlety of Hume. The dark counsels of 
the Illuminati, have been directed against the 
fountain of truth, the stability of government, 
and the peace of the world. Voltaire, without 
solidity of talents or profundity of erudition, but 
with a mind wonderfully versatile, may be consi- 
dered as the leader of that daring sect. He called 
to his aid the weightier sagacity of D’Alembert 
and Diderot, and even seduced the King’of Prus- 
sia to enlist under his command. France and 
Germany were designated as the first subjects for 
the operation of their principles ; and the convul- 
sions of France, the unparallelled outrages which 
she has witnessed, the Jacobinical banditti which 
she has nourishéd, the blood of the innocent which 
has streamed from her scaffolds, the groans which 
were heard from the prisons of despair, have de- 
clared how deadly was the poison. To doubt the 
existence of a Society which has been termed 
Illuminati, would be to disbelieve all truth which 
depends upon the testimony of men. To the 
world they have been detected and exposed by 
the writings of Robison and Barreul. The works 
of the Illuminées themselves are open to the in 
spection of all who would rather examine and 
be convinced, than obstinately persist in igno- 
rance. The late Lord Orford, during his resi- 
dence in France, in a letter to his friend Gene- 
ral Conway, mentions, the formation of a Society, 
for the purpose of overthrowing the Christian Re- 
ligion.* 

The people of Great-Britain, and those of the 
United States, have felt the infection of princi- 
ples which partake of the ‘nature of those which 
have been mentioned. It is not to be denied, 
that we have heard the sound of a spirit which 
rages to destroy the authority not only of man, but 
of God. Tothis perturbed spirit, will every seul 
of virtue say, hence from this land, which has hi- 
therto owned the empire of virtue—back to thy abodes 
of terror and of woc. England has lately produc- 
ed a writer, who has become the favourite Apostle 
of Infidelity in the present day. With a com- 
mand of language which but few have equalled 
and with originality, at least in effrontery, God- 
win has proclaimed his ideas of Political Justice, 
and admiring numbers have acknowledged his 
sway-—Voltaire has taught him some of his sneers 
at religion; Condorcet has given him some of 
his stupid opinions on the mind, and Rousseau has 
told him that Eloisa and my Lord B, were people 
ofthe strictest virtue. Had the Illuminati sys- 
tematised their theories, they would most proba- 
bly have exactly corresponded with those of Wit- 
liam Godwin. The herd of females which they 
intended to form, for the purposes of licentious 
indulgence, this philosopher's opinions would ad- 
mit as a school of rational pleasure—their theore- 
tical government, his doctrines would inculcate as’ 
the best to promote the general happiness, and to 
cherish the generous spirit in man. 

While the enemy is rushing in like a flood, it 
is the duty of all who love their Ged and their fel- 
low creatures, to lift up the standard against them. 
In discharge of this duty, many works have been 
written which must carry conviction to the hearts. 
of all who are willing to believe. Among these 
works, ‘“* The Progress of the Pilgrim Good In- 
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* See Sth vol. of Orford’s Works, 4te—Letters to Gen. 


Conway. 
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tent in Jacobinical Times,” holds a station of me- 
rit and of influence. Public estimation in Eng- 
land has already called for three editions of this 
performance. It is now published for a second 
time, from an American press, in hope that it 
may promote the cause of religion and virtue. Its 
design is to expose the reigning infidelity of the 
present day, to show the inconsistencies, the dan- 
gers, and the inextricable calamities into which 
they lead. It follows the footsteps of the Pilgrim 
Good Intent, through the mazes of deluding Phi- 
losophy, through all the trials, the perils, and dis- 
tresses- which as a sinner he had to encounter, and 
finally conducts him in the company of Resigna- 
tion, Faith and Certainty, to the Celestial City, 
where his enemies could not pursue him, but 
where glowing and everlasting transport received 
him. In imitation of the manner of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, the style of this performance is allego- 
rical. Allegory has always been a popular me- 
thod of conveying instruction, and is adapted to 
the capacities of all men. Instead of winding 
through the intricacies of reasoning, it follows a 
chain of facts—While it enlightens the under- 
standing, it captivates the attention, interests the 
affections, and Jeaves adeep impression upon the 
memory. If systems cannot be built or over- 
thrown by allegory, it can pourtray some of their 
greatest excellencies, it can expose some of their 
most formidable evils. It would, however, have 
been sufficient to say, that our Saviour spoke by 
parable, and he has thereby approved and sanc- 
tioned allegorical representations. 

These remarks are offered merely as a desul- 
tory Preface to an anonymous work, which is con- 
sidered as calculated to be useful among inquir- 
ing men; and as far as these opinions may have 
influence, it is recommended asa work happy in 
the manner which has been adopted, and success- 
fal in the execution. 


From the Newburyport Herald we extract the following 
note of the same work. 


NEW PILGRIM'S PROGRESS ; 


Or, The Progress of the Pilgrim Good Intent in 
Facobinical Times. 


This work is written in a handsome stile ; shows 
an intimate knowledge of the things concerning 
which it treats with a strong conviction of the 
worth of government and religion——Good-Intent 
sets out from the town of Sincerity to travel to the 
Celestial City. Among other adventures, he, and his 
companions, Mr. Curiosity, Mr. Credulity, Mr. 
Hothead, Mr. Party-spirit, and others, are aélured 
to the palace of Mr. Philosophy into which they 
enter over the serpentine stream of False Research. 

The scenes here are well imagined to discover 
the dishonest arts of infidels by which men are 

led from christianity, and respect for social order, 
to be the promoters of anarchy and atheism. Tn- 
fidels are in the habit of deceiving all, who listen 
to them, by calling religion superstition, govern- 
ment despotism, and church order persecution. 

In the apartment of Mr. Rational Christian, as 
he called himself, Good-Intent saw the means by 
which Priestly and others, built their system of 
natural or rational religion on the ruins of Christi- 
anity. They form a scheme in their own minds; 
they reject all scriptures which contradict them. 
This, Good-Intent discovered to be real Deis. 

. At the dwelling of Sentiment the Porter, whose 
house was kept by Philanthropy, Moral Energy, 
Sensibility and Refinement, he saw the follies of a 
numerous class of people. The admirers of Novels 
aod Romances, the pretenders to the moral virtucs 
Without the christain graces, who think it religion 
to weep over a wounded butterfly, while they drive 
ahungry beggar from their door, who think them- 
selves good, if they converse sentimentally, and 
shed tears of sensibility, though they neglect the 
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duties, and reject the doctrines of the gospel; these 
persons will see themselves in the house of Mr. 
Sentiment. ‘The house was full of books to show, 
that moral virtues, without christian piety, exists 
only in ġsoks, not in real life. “hose ardent rca- 
ders, who affect to have them are mere pre- 
tenders. 

Like all works of genius the uniformity of its 
excellence renders it difficult to determine what 
parts to select as specimen of the performance. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OP COLLEY CIBBER. 


COLLEY CIBBER, a person eminent in the 
history of the English stage as an actor, manager, 
and dramatic writer, was born in London, in 1671. 
His father, a native of Holstein, was a statuary, 
who came over to England some time before the 
restoration. Though not among the more eminent 
names of his profession, he was an artist of consi- 
derable merit; and has left several specimens of 
his talents in London, of which the most noted 
are the figures of raving and melancholy madness, 
placed at the entrance of Bethlem hospital. Col- 
ley bore the name of his mother, the descendant 
of a good family in Rutlandshire. His first edu- 
cation was at the free-school of Grantham, whence 
his father hoped to get him elected into Winches- 
ter college, where he had a claim on account of 
his maternal descent from William of Wykeham; 
but he was disappointed. Jt was then intended to 
send him to the university ; but some circumstan- 
ces prevented altogether the design of bringing 
him up for the church, and at length he pursued 
the inclination he had long felt for the stage, and 
at the age of eighteen entered as a performer at 
Drury-lane theatre. His encouragement was at 
first very small; yet his hopes of success induced 
him to venture on a matrimonial engagement.... 
The first part in which he attracted much notice, 
was that of Fondlewife, in Congreve’s Old Batche- 
lor. He imitated in it the manner of the popular 
comedian, Dogget, with great success; and the 
cast of ridiculous old characters was ever after one 
in which he was mostadmiyed. In 1696, he first 
appeared as a dramatic author; and his comedy 
of *“ Love’s Last Shift, or the Fool in Fashion,” 
was pronounced by lord Dorset the best first play 
he had known. He himself acted the principal 
character, that of a fashionable fop or coxcomb; 
and this cast also proved happily suited to his ta- 
lents. A distinguished subject of that species, 
the lord Foppington of Vanbrugh’'s Relapse, was 
committed to Cibber's representation, and acquir- 
ed him great applause. Another comedy, in 1697, 
entitled “ Woman’s Wit,” was but indifferently 
received; and his tragedy of “ Xerxes,” in 1699, 
only proved how inadequate his talents were to 
sublime and dignified composition. This piece 
stood the stage only one night, a circumstance to 
which the Tattler alludes in an humourous inven- 
tory of a theatrical sale, uncer the title of * The 
Imperial robes of Xerxes never worn but once.” 
The comedy of“ Love makes a Man, or the Fop’s 
Fortune,” formed by Cibber out of two plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher (for he had no scruple 
of profiting by the invention of others), proved 
very successful, and still occasionally appears in 
our theatres. Another pleasant bustling picce, 
also with a borrowed plot, She would and She 
would not, or the Kind Impostor,” was among his 
successful attempts. It was followed, in 1706, by 
“The Careless Husband,” a comedy on which his 
principal reputation is founded, and which obtajned 
the praise even of Pope, a man never his friend, 
and at last his bitterest satirist. Jt is, however, 
by no means a perfect play, being almost entirely 
without plot, and depending chiefly upon smart 
conversation-scenes, and the display of some lively 
rattling characters, with which the stage at that 
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time abounded. Though its professed purpose is 
the reclaiming of a faithless husband, yet the vir- 
tuous wife is but barely endured, and all the su- 
periority is given to the easy agreeable rake. But 
Cibber was not a man from whom much moral 
accuracy could be expected. It is needicss to 
enumerate all his other dramatic pieces, of which 
some were succcssful, some otherwise. His im- 
portance as an actor and a writer continued upom 
the whole to increase; and in 1711 he subjoined 
the character of manager, by becoming a joint 
patentee of Drury-lane theatre. His knowledge 
of the world and of the public taste, rendered him 
a very useful associate to his brother-managers, 
Wilks and Dogget. At the accession of George I. 
a new patent was made out to Wilks, Cibber, 
Booth, and Steele. This association for some time 
went on amicably; but sir Richard’s necessities 
obliging him to make continual calls upon the 
common stock, the rest at length refused further 
advances. ‘This resolution so offended Steele, that 
he withdrew from the business of the theatre; on 
which account, the acting managers made a de- 
duction from his receipts. A chancery suit was 
the consequence, and Cibber pleaded the common 
cause before sir Joseph Jekyll, master of the rolls, 
with so much clearness and judgment, that a de- 
cision was given in their favour. To conclude the 
topic of his managerial conduct, it appears that 
his opinion respecting dramatic pieces was not 
always to be depended upon, and that his behaviour 
to authors, especially young ones, was often high! 
insolent and overbearing, which exposed him to 
some severe retaliation. 

In 1717, Cibber brought out his comedy of “ The 
Nonjuror,” a free imitation ef Moliere's Tartuffe, 
pointed against the Jacobite party which at that 
time was a considerable object of apprehension, as 
well as of aversion to the friends of the Hanoverian 
succession. Ithad a great run at the theatre, and 
procured for the author a liberal donation from the 
king; but it increased the number of his enemies, 
and exposed him te much hostility in his drama- 
tic career. The ridicule employed against him, 
had a wider scope from his appointment in 1730 
to the post of poet-Jaureat. This appendage of a 
court, which, even the decent abilities of several 
later incumbents, has hardly been able to preserve 
from becoming ridiculous, was rendered com- 
pletely so by the hapless lyrics of Cibber. The 
laugh was raised against him from all quarters; 
and had the court had any reputation to lose as a 
judge and patron of Jiterature, this unfortunate ap- 
pointment could not have failed to injure it. Cib- 
ber, however, who was not easily disconcerted, 
had the sense to join the laugh over his butt of 
sack, rather than attempt to vindicate his poetical 
character. About this time, he parted with his 
share in the patent, and withdrew from the busi- 
ness of the stare. He acted, indeed, occasionally, 
toan advanced age, nor was his vigour apparently 
abated, when, in his seventy-fourth year, he per- 
formed the part of Pandulph in his own play of 
« Papal Tyranny.” To close the account of his 
dramatic works, it may be mentioned that he coins 
pleted Vanbrujh’s unfinished and excellent play 
of the “ Provoked Husband, or Journey to Loan- 
don.” Cibber's additions consist jn the scenes 
of altercation between lord Townley and his 
lady. 

In 1740, Cibher greatly amused the public by a 
work of biography and anecdote, entitled, “ An 
Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber, Come- 
dian, and late Patcntce of the Vhceatre-royal. 
With an historical View of the Stage during his 
own time.” The sprighthness and good-humoured 
frankness with which this is written, together with 
the abundance of anecdote, and the real judgment 
with which several distinguished percormers are 
characterized, rendered it a very popular work, 
and have supported its reputation to the preseyt 
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dav. Tt lias been a misfortune to his memory, 
that, from some cause, or probably an accumula- 
tion of causes, of which one was, doubtless, party- 
cifterence, he so grievously offended Pope, that 
this powerful and irritable bard has taken peculiar 
pains to transmit him in unfavourable colours to 
posterity. Not contented with several satirical 
strokes interspersed in his works, Pope has, in the 
later editions of his  Dunciad,” dispossessed The- 
obald of his painful pre-eminence as its hero, and 
installed Cibber in his stead, though to the injury 
of his first conception of that character. 

Cibber did not suffer these attacks in silence... 
He expostulated with Pope in two letters, in which 
he sometimes appears to have the advantage both 
in serious remonstrance and jocular railery: and 
from the tempers of the two, it cannot be doubted 
that at the time, the contest was more painful to 
Pope than to Cibber. But Pope's satire is immor- 
tal, whereas Cibber’s sarcasms are no longer read. 
Cibber may, therefore, be represented to future 
times with less credit for abilities, than he really 
deserves ; for he was certainly no dunce, though 
not, in the higher sense of the word, a man ef ge- 
nius. His effrontery and vanity could not be easily 
overcharged, even by a foe. Indeed, they are 
striking features in the portrait drawn by himself. 

A work of his old age, of a very different cast 
from those already mentioned, was “ The Charac- 
ter and Conduct of Cicero considered, from the 
History of his Life, by the Reverend Dr. Middle- 
ton, &c. &c.’’ quarto, 1747. Here he had certainly 
got out of his depth. The work was never valued, 
and is now forgotten. Cibber finished his long and 
busy course, at the close of 1757, when he entered 
upon his eighty-seventh year. He had several 
children. One of them, Theophilus Cibber, adopt- 
ed both his father's professions, of actor and dra- 
matic writer, but with inferior success. Hewasa 
character of thorough meanness and depravity, and 
finished alife of distress and infamy by shipwreck, 
in his passage to Ireland. Cibber’s youngest 
child, Charlotte, who married Mr. Charke, a per- 
former on the violin, was also brought on the 
stage; but that was one only out of a multiplicity 
of parts she acted in life; and perhaps no woman 
cver passed though a greater variety of adventures 
and occupations. They all terminated, however, 
in profligacy and wretchedness. 


POLITICS. 


The subsequent Sketch is “ erayon’d out,” in bold colours. 
lt is spirited and faithful. The Editor chooses to pre- 
serve it, as Characteristic of the political visage of Ame- 
rica. 

[From a correspondent at Washington, to the Editor of the 

| Gazette of the United States. ] 

* COL. BURR’s vote to refer the bill, for de- 
stroying the judiciary, to a select committee has 
greatly puzzled the Virginia party :....indeed his 
whole conduct is incomprehensible to them. In- 
stcad of lodging and boarding (as Mr. Jefferson did 
when Vice-President) at an Inn, he has taken a 
handsome suite of rooms and lives in the style of a 
perfect gentleman. All invitations to -lrink Tod- 
dy, and play cards, at Tunnicliff’s Hotel, with the 
Virginians, have been declined, and he is not upen 
terms of familiarity with any one ofthem. It is said 
he has no great personal respect for the Virginia 
members, and indced from what I’ve seen of them 
they are not calculated to excite the veneration of 
such a gentleman as Mr. Burre I attended in the 
senate when the resolution for destroying the judi- 
ciary was debated; it is impossible for me to con- 
vey by any description I can give, a correct idea of 
the splendour and profoundness of the argumente 
rir. Morrit’s speceh was aanighty efort of his 
mughty mind. Twas eloquent and augumenta- 
tive, far beyond any thing my iwar ination had cen- 
ceived possivie. A crowded gailcry and lobby 
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seemed electrified, and his manner was quite as 
imposing, dignified and graceful as his speech was 
full of learning, argument, and brilliancy... MIr. 
Tracy's was also highly Ciceronian, and the 
specches cf Mr. Hillhouse and Mr. White were 
greatly impressive. The most able from the mi- 
nisterial side of the house were those of Mr. Bald- 
win and General Mason; who are unquestionably 
far, very far, superior to any of their party. Mr. 
Brackenridge hasbeen much puffed by little Smith, 
the printer here, but without having in the least 
merited it, as you must know by having seen his 
speech ; ’tis a feeble thing, and all the argumenta- 
tive part is taken from a piece written on this sub- 
ject by Mr. Taylor of Virginia, and published in 
the Examiner at Richmond under the signature of 
Fabricius. Itis said, the puffs direct, and indirect, 
which have been given to this speech by the friends 
of Mr. B. and by himself, have made him as vain as 
a turkey, and that he really believes himself to be 
a second Daniel. In the house of representatives 
Mr. Giles leads the ministerial phalanx, and is the 
only member of it whose capacity is adequate to 
the conducting the measures of the party. Mr. 
Randolph attempted to lead, but failed; he has 
good talents for declamation, but his best friends 
do not give him credit for any thing more. Mr. 
Giles went home some time ago, and in his absence 
many of his subalterns claimed the command; the 
consequence was, they split and divided among 
themselves daily. On the return of Mr. Giles a 
grand caucus was held in the assembly room here; 
he amalgamated the party; they agreed there 
should, for some days, be a dumb legislation; that 
they would act, but not debate. This strong proof 
of subordination was not refused to Mr. Giles, and 
nothing was said for two days by the ministerial 
party. There are many who suppose all this was 
designed as contempt and disrespect towards the 
friends of the constitutien, but Z know (without be- 
ing at liberty to acquaint you from what source). 
their real object was to muzzle some of their own 
party who had become troublesome. An old gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, by the name of Bacon, 
had fretted his party sadly, and this arrangement 
served to drill and keep him quiet. He is a gar- 
rulous old gentleman, talking every day, on every 
subject, and to the annoyance of every body. He 
is in one sense a moving speaker, for when he rises 
the whole house is in motion and on the wing, al- 
though the speaker, wishing to divide with his 
friends the painful task of hearing, is constantly 
roaring “ to order”... There are two of the Jersey 
gentlemen who are mighty hum drum orators; 
prior to the grand caucus they were vastly trou- 
blesome and spoke daily. Dr. Eustis and Dr. 
Mitchell are said to be gentlemen of talents ; they 
have the manners and air of polished gentlemen ; 
they however are not fitted for bufleting in the 
tempestuous sea on which the Virginians have 
launched them, and scem to take but litte share in 
the business of the house. Although the ministe- 
rial party constitute a monstrous majority in Con- 
gress, they are not satisfied, because some gentle- 
men, on whom they had counted are not with them. 
Mr. Tillinghast of Rhode-Island votes uniformly 
with the coustitutionalists : this is not relished, and 
Mr. Ellery a fat well tempered senator from 
Rhode-Island, assures his messmates at Tunni- 
clift’s tavern, that I sall not be elected again; 
apropos of Rhode-Island; a ridiculous thing oc- 
curred yesterday in the Senate; Mr. Theodore 
Foster rose, and after addressing the President for 
two minutes, stopped short; after a considerable 
pause he continued, “ Really sir, I must sit down, 
tor I have forgot.’....The passage of the bill to de- 
stroy our judiciary may be much obstructed, but 
it will passe Mr. Jcticrson has set his heart upon 
this measure; ‘tis his favourite measure, and his 
party will (whatever scruples some of toein may 
fee] about the unconstitutiopality of it) make this 


desired effcring to his revengeful spirit. I have 
been toid, by members of Congress of both parties, 
that Louisiana has certainly been ceded by Spain 
to Buonaparte, and that the fleets we have heard 
were about to sail from Erest, were destined for 
St. Domingo and the Mississippi. Since being 
here, I have aitended very constantly the debates 
in both houses. Although the constitutionalists 
are not strong in numbers they are prodigiously 
so in talents; in the house they have many able 
men; the Connecticut delegation are a host in 
themselves; the most active and pre-eminent of 
the constitutionalists are Messrs. Griswold, Bay- 
ard, Rutledge and Dana; the last of these gentle- 
men is highly distinguished by his wit and inge- 
nuity. Mr. Giles has put his paw upon the mint 
establishment and it will go; indeed I fear all our 
national establishments will be crushed one after: 
another.” 


[The following, copied from Mr. Colman’s paper, thaugh. 
it relates to a local misrepresenration in a Jacobin pa- 
per at New-York, deserves particular attention. Pe. 
cause, while it does justice to the political opinions of 
Gen. Hamilton, Mr. Apams, and Mr. Jay, it com- 
pletely refutes a popular dig Wig eit respecting 
the real character and views of the federal party.) 


COMMUNICATION. 


To detect and expose the daily misrepresenta- 
tions and falsehoods of the American Citizen, is 
little short of the toil of Sisyphus; and as far as 
respects the editor of that paper, the labour ig 
equally fruitless. It is also hoped, that but a small 
part of the community are so far under the in- 
fluence of party spirit, as to give credit to his 
slander; but least some should be led to believe 
what they see often repeated without contradic- 
tion, it becomes a duty to guard against such im- 
position. 

In the Citizen of ‘Tuesday, the editor asserts, 
that the federal party ‘ was originally composed 
of tories who fought against the revolution ; tories 
who retired within the British lines during the 
conflict, and some revolutionary officers who em- 
barked in the contest to gratify. personal ambition, 
and to farther private views, hut who never felt the 
glow of republicanism at heart. Amongst a host 
of those characters, we may rank general Hamil- 
ton, John Adams, and John Jay, with a numerous 
band of minor federalists.” 

Has the rage of party so far swallowed up every. 
feeling of genuine patriotism, so effectually ex- 
tinguished in the bosom of true Americans the 
love of country, as to permit a fugitive foreigner 
thus to asperse the characters of men, who boldly 
risqued their lives in support of our independence, 
and whose purity of motives has never before been 
doubted? No difference in political sentiment, 
merely, can justify so impudent a calumny. The 
integrity of these gentlemen has been witnessed 
and acknowledged by their countrymen; what- 
ever difference may obtain on the subject of pre- 
sent public measures, it is confidently heped that 
every real American will indignantly frown upon 
such base attempts to rob them of what is emi- 
nently their right. It is dificult indeed to perceive 
how any conscientious man can reconcile it to him- 
sclf, to countenance one, whose habitual conduct 
is a reproach to the party whose interests he ad- 
vocates. 

This editor spares no opportunity of blackening 
the character of General Hamilton; he distorts 
every circumstance in his life, and propagates eve- 
ry falsehood that malice can invent, to destroy his 
fac. A name at once so formidable and so hos- 
tile to the schemes of such people as Cheetham, 
cannot but excite the most lively fear and deadly 
hatred; whatever therefore can lessen its influence 
or ruin the confidence reposed in it, must be seized 
en without scruple; if it will but answer these pure 
poses no matter how gross the calumny.—Pursuing 


this plan the editor of the Citizen declares, that 


General Hamilton “ introduced into the Conven- 


tion, as is well known, a monarchical system of 


government, and endeavoured, by intrigue and by 
eloquence, to impose it uponthem. Hence, after 
it was found impracticable to institute a monarchi- 
cal government, General Hamilton, determined to 
do all he could, if not all he wished, became a 
zealous and conspicuous advocate of those branches 
of the constitution which savour most af royal 
power.” 


How far this is consistent with the complaint of 


the editor just before, that the proceedings of the 
Convention are at this moment wrapped in mystery, is 
left for him to shew; for certainly if the account 
he gives be correct, it must be pretty evident that 
whatever mystery there may have been it has been 
effectually unfolded. This remark is meant to 
have no other importance, than to shew that even 
from his own month, this editor stands convicted 
of inaccuracy if not of untruth...-But the charge 
itself as it is explicitly made deserves an explicit 
reply, and it is therefore asserted.in the most un- 
equivocal manner, that it is FALSE ; and the editor 
of the Citizen is challenged to produce the shadow 
of a proof in support of what he asserts to bea 
fact well known. Besides this assertion another 
shall now be made of hardly less consequence ; 
the correctness of which, however it may be doubt- 
ed by others, we confidently assert will not be de- 
nied by Mr. Maddison himself, or any one speaking 
for him... Mr. Maddison was the man in the Con- 
vention who favoured: the highest-toned form of go- 
vernment. 

General Hamilton was among those who pro- 
pesed and advocated in the Convention our present 
Constitution ; he afterwards exerted all his masterly 
talents, both as a writer and a speaker, to procure 
its adoption, and he has never ceased to lend it all 
his support. In the organization of our govern- 
ment under it, he has given so many and such ir- 
telragable proofs of his all-comprehensive mind, 
as justly to entitle him to the gratitude of his coun- 
Uy....Posterity at least will appreciate his distin- 
guished worth, and notwithstanding the pigmy 
efforts of his sworn foes, “ A grateful fame shall 
wort upon his memory....Unfading honours shall ga- 
ther round his monument and thicken over it.” 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


DAVID LONGWORTH of New-York, noted 
for being the proprictor of a Shakspeare Gallery, 
and for taste in beautiful editions, plates, &c. pro- 
poses publishing a number of volumes, which shall 
include the productions of the most celebrated mo- 
dern poets. The editor of these projected volumesis 
of opinion that the increased taste of the public for 
works of merit, executed in an elegant style, is an 
incitement to this undertaking. He contemplates 
using a licence, which he thinks will mect approba- 
tion. Among the writings of poets, even of consider- 
able celebrity, there is much inequality ; and some 
things, occasionally, escape their pens, scarcely 
worthy of perusal. It is presumable that the pur- 
chasers of elegant copies of poetry would wish the 
contents to be in the same style of superiority 
with the execution, and as free as possible from 
alloy. He, therefore, though he does not contem- 
plate a mutilation of works of merit, proposes omit- 
ting such productions as shall appear inferior and 
uninteresting. The first volume will contain “ The 
Pleasures of Memory,” by Mr. Rovers, and “ The 
Pains of Memory,” by Mr. Merry, with other 
Poems, by Rogers, some of which have but just 
appeared. 


= 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


IN the ironical *“ Advice to the Officers of the 
British Navy,” a pamphlet modelled after Swift's 
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“ Directions to Servants,” is the following curious 
lesson to the lieutenant. 

After being relieved in any of the night watches, 

when you pass the beds of the other officers in the 
way to your own, shake them ane by one, till you 
are sure the drowsy fellows are perfectly awake, 
and then tell them that it is a fine night, that the 
wind has shifted a quarter of a point, or any thing 
„else remarkable, and they will certainly be much 
‘obliged by your attention and kindness. 
, Acountry gentleman was once allured to town 
by the promises of the duke of Newcastle, who for 
many months kept him in constant attendange, un- 
til the poor man’s patience being quite exhausted, 
‘he one morning called upon his patron, and told 
him that he had at length got a place. And pray, 
sir, Said the duke, where is your place. In the 
Gloucester couch, replied the disappointed expec- 
tant. l 

The Aurora says,“ No man is more persuaded 
of his own consequence than Mr. Dana, of Con- 
necticut.” With due deference to the sage of 
Clonmell, we humbly conceive that there is one 
man in the world, who appears to be more per- 
suaded of his own consequence than Mr. Dana; 
and that is the man, who, some time since, called 
upon the democrats throughout the United States, 
if they had any petition to make to congress, to 
apply to HIM, and assured them that HE. would 
attend to their requests ; who, in telling the story 
of Dr. Logan’s fainting-fit, related to the public, as 
a principal circumstance, that the accident hap- 
pened near HIS house, and to render the account 
more exquisitely affecting, informed us, that seve- 
ral members of congress had just left HIM; and 
who, still more recently, undertook to render the 
constitutionality of a repeal of the judiciary act 
“6 more clearly understood,” after Mason, and Bald- 
win, and Breckenridge, and Jackson, and even 
Wright, and Cocke had in vain exhausted their ta- 
lents in the endeavour. ‘ This is the trout that 
must be caught with tickling,’ and we are told that 
scveral members of congress actually amuse 
themselves, in their hours of relaxation, by be- 
stowing attentions upon him, for ne other purpose 
than to see to what a ridiculous height his vanity 
and fancied consequence may be carried. 

[Gasette of the United States. 

In criticising the dress or the manners of our 
fair country-women, it is not quite fair to measure 
them entirely by a foreign standard. We should 
remember Prior’s pleasant account of the diversi- 
ties of custom. 

We simple toasters take delight 

To see our women’s teeth look white, 
And every saucy ill-bred fellow 
Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. 
In China none hold women sweet, 
Except each tooth is black as jet. 
King Chihu put nine queens to death, 
Convict on statute....lvory teeth, 

An equal instawce in this matter, 

ls in the manners of a daughter. 

In Europe if a harmless maid, 

By nature and by love betray’d, 
Should, ere a wife, become a nurse, 
Her friends would look on her the worse. 
In China, Dampier’s Travels tell ye, 
Look in his index for Pagelli, 

Soon as the British ships unmoor, 
And jolly long-boat rows to shore, 
Down come the nobles of the land, 
Each brings his daughter in his hand, 
Reseeching the imperious tar 

To make her but one hour his care. 
The tender mother stands affrighted, 
Lest her dear danzh’er should be slighted, 
And poor miss Yaya dreads the shame, 
Of going back the maid she came. 


The French pocts and philosophers have been 
much inclined to infidelity. Who is ignorant of 
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the hatred, cherished by Voltaire and Rousseau 
against the christian religion, and, according to 
Herault de Sechelle’s account of Buffon, he ap- 
pears to have been an atheist. 

In the printing house of that great scholar, Ien- 
ry Stevens, every person spoke Latin from the gar- 
ret to the kitchen, from the master to the old-maid, 
who served in the shop. The brothers were so 
very anxious to have all books accurately printed 
at their press, that, after diligently examining 
every sheet twice before they printed it off, they 
put out a third proofat their door, and promised a 
louis d'or to any person that should find a fault in 
it. 

We are told by a connoisseur, that whoever 
would wish to see the pictures of TITIAN, in their 
utmost possible perfection, should visit Spain, the 
warm and dry air of that country having still pre- 
served the brilliancy of his colours. The colour 
is entirely gone in that sublime piece of the Cor- 


'naro family, belonging to the duke of Northume- 


berland. 

Mr. Seward says of Moxtatcnx, that he has an 
energy of thought, and a raciness and force of ex- 
pression, that we but rarely meet with in any of 
our essay writers, except Jeremy Collier. His 
essays would well bear another translation than 
that which Cotton has made of them, in whose flim- 
sy language, the spirit and nerve of the honest and 


spirited Gascon lose all their strength and cftect. 


Philip II was a man of such phlegm, that hav- 
ing satup a whole night with his secretary to write 
a dispatch, the secretary, overpowered with fa- 
tigue, and not knowing what he did, instead of 
strewing it with sand, when it was finished, by 
Mistake took up the inkstand, and covered it with 
ink. Philip, nothing moved, took up the inkstand 
in one hand, and the sand box in the other, and 
presenting them to the secretary, said, Friend, re- 
member another time that tisis the ink, and t/t 
the sand. 

In our house of representatives, there appears 
tobe, on the majority side, a feeble band of chirp- 
ing impertinents, who serve as a sort of svani cous 
riers, to the leading Ciceros of the party. 

Like footmen running before coaches, 
To tell the inn.....my lord approaches ! ! 


On the occasion of the ill-treatment, experi- 
enced by Mitton, Gray, Grenson, &c. at the re- 
spective alma mater of each, it would be candid to 
attribute something to the petulance of the pupil, 
and somcthing to the despotism of the institution. 

The question might be asked and answered, in 
the words of VIRGIL, 


Crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus ille ? 
lmprobus ille puer, crudelis tu quoque mater. 


When a husbandman claimed kinship with Ro 
bert Grosthead, bishop of Lincoln, and then re- 
quested from him an office. Cousin, said the bishop, 
if your cart be broken, I will mend it ; if your plow 
be old, I'll give you a new one, and even seed to 
sow your land, buta husbandman I found you, and 
a husbandman [ll leave yous The prelate, who 
made this reply, knew nothing of the rights of man, 
of the dignity of republicans, nor was he versed 
in that blessed doctrine, which, confounding the 
order of nature, and distinctions of society, lifts up 
mean and unqualified persons to the heights of 
power, and depresses the noble, the Iearned and 
the virtuous. No, this old-fashioned bishop lived 
in benighted times, long before Common Sense was 
published, or the French revolution began. 
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An ingenious young physician, whose studies are usefullydirected, and whose speculations are philan- 


thropic and liberal, has favoured the Editor with 
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A BILL OF MORTALITY, 


FOR PORTSMOUTH, NEW-HAMPSHIRE, FOR 4. D., 1801. 


COMPLAINT. AGE. 
Aphtha, 3 weeks, 
; Apoplexy, 39 years, 
3 weeks, 50 3 years. 
Atrophy, 4 months, 53 years. i 
Cancer, 65 76 years, 


Cholcra Infantum, 6 to 18 months, 


54. 50. 56. 75. 44. 35. 27 

Consumption, 83. 65. 69. 56. 50. 60. a 4 | 
32. 55. 26. 40. 48. 32. 

Debauchery, 25, 29 years, 

Dropsy, 28, 41 years, 

Dropsy in the brain, 12 monthe, 

Epilepsy, 4w. 10y. 8w. l 

wage 26. 30....45....18. 28....18. 
Fever, billious, 14....64....8. 33, 


Fever, pulmonic, 12d. 15.21. 84y. 

Hooping cough, 3 m. to 4 years, 

Illiac passion, 95 years, 

Mortification, 60 years, } 

Nephritis, 74. 66 years, 

Old age, 82. 99. 75. 76. 80y. 2 
54. 42.....68. 64.....77. 46. 

Palsy, 64...64. 43....60. 19. 80. 

Phrenitis, . 31 years, 

Scrophula, 8 years, 

Still born, l 

a) Burnt, 71 years, 

= | Drowned, 60. 18. 45 years, 

fe 

> Fall, 17 years, 

> | Frozen, 38 years, l 

$ J Paregoric, 6 months, 

TOTAL 11 3 


BY LYMAN SPALDING, M. B. 


Jan. Feb. Mh. Ap. My. Jun. Jul. Au. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Total. 


l 1 
1 1 

3 l 1 5 
| 2 

112 3 7 

1 3 1s 12 2 323 2 

l 1 2 

1 1 2 

1 1 
l 1 3 
2 1 2 2 1 2 10 
1 l 1 4 
47 li 

l l 

} 

l i 2 

1 i l 5 

2 2 3 2 3 12 
1 

I ! 

1 

1 1 

1 1 3 

1 1 

1 

! ! 

6 6 410 4 8 9 15 12 12 100 


Portsmouth, situated 43d. 5m. north. 70d. 41m. west from London, contains 5511 inhabitants. The 
town has been very healthful, not one in fifty-five having died. A billious remitting fever prevailed the 
whole year, which in several instances, in September and October, manifested the malignant type..... 
From June to October, the cholera infantum was prevalent. From September to the end of the year, 


the hooping cough was endemic, very few children escaped it. 


A fifth part have died of phthisis pul- 


monalis!!! « Js there no balm in Gilead? Is there no physician there ?” 


The editor of the Aurora in one of his profound | factorily defined.” On reading this extraordinary 


political letters from Washington, elegantly de- 
clares, that “& the speech of Mr. Randolph was as 
severe as any thing I have heard! but couched in that 
mellow style of language, which, while it corrects, 
does not torture!” This, we suppose, is a speci- 
men of the new phrase of our new times, this is a 
sort of reformed and Gregorian style of fashionable 
expression in our Washington court calendar. 
Here we have severity, equal to any thing the 
sage of Clonmell ever heard of, couched like adrowsy 
lion. Aye, and that same severity has found a soft 
couch! For he is couched in mellowness ; and being 
thus in clover, or rather mellow himself, he does 
not even dream of torturing any one, but, like that 
harmless and fictitious lion in Shakspeare, roars as 
gently as any sucking dove, yea roars like any nightin- 
gale. 


` Duane assures us that “ vast assemblages of ladies 


attend every day in the house of representatives, and | 


that he foresees that, at no very distant period, the 
city of Washington is destined to be the centre of 
polished society.” It is supposed that when this 
same city becomes another Paris, Mr. Duane will 
settle there, and that vast assemblages of French- 
men, renegadoes, and other gentle beings will con- 
stitute the great school of urbanity. 

One Cato, a black man, and writer in the Aurora, 
asserts, “ that it would be sery easy to settle all 
the disputes about the judiciary bill, if we only at- 
tend to the meaning of words, for in all the debates 
of our wise men, the word ofice has never been satis- 


paragraph, we were fully persuaded that Messrs. 
Morris, Calhoun, Tracy, Bayard, &c. should be 
dispatched as a committee to Philadelphia to con- 
fer with this Aurora Lycurgus, and learn the ex- 
act definition of words. 

Letters from the banks of the Delaware, corro- 
borated by official dispatches from the coral caves 
of many ariver God, announce that the shad, 
warmed by the genial heat. of our winter, has for- 
saken his winter-quarters, and chooses to come on 
shore, and bask in Market-street. Shad, as all 
the morning papers affirm, are now “ as plenty as 
blackberries” in autumn; and, for ourselves we are 
positive that in these fortunate revolutionary times, 
we shall gather fipenny-dits from every parsley bed, 
and to meet herds of mammoths will be as com- 
mon as to meet droves of sheep. 

There is a Mr. Snilie in the house of represen- 
tatives, a most unfortunate legislator, who labour- 
eth under a two-fold inconvenience, that of being 
perfectly unintelligible to others, and also of grop- 
ing with so blunt a discernment, that he cannot 
find his own meaning. Mr. Bayarp, on a late oc- 
casion, was glad that this gentleman Anew what he 
said, which was a very unusual thing. 


Weare glad to see in the shop of Mr. Humphreys, 
one of our active booksellers, a very copious list of 
subscribers to Parkinson’s Chymical Pocket-book. 
This little volume presents, in a aut-shel/, much 
useful science. | 


The popularity of Wordsworth’s Ballads in- 
creases every hour. We are confident, that Messrs. 
Humphreys and Groff, the praise-worthy publish- 
ers of poetry, not unworthy of the muse of Czar- 
TERTON, will be amply remunerated for their care 
and expense in publishing a complete and neat 
edition of verses, which will outlive their century. 

One of the late eccentric song-writers in opera, 
has, in the manner of the facetious O’Keefe, de- 
clared, that his love is general, and affects 

“ The pretty maid, 

The witty maid, 
The napping maid, 
The strapping maid, 
The thinking maid, 
The drinking maid, 
The bold maid, 
And the old maid, 
The so so maid, 

. ‘And the no maid.” 

Nay, what is still more strange, that he is a vié- 

tim of 

t The sleeping eye, 
The weeping eye, 
The strolling eye, 
The rolling eye, 
The hinting eye, 
The squinting eye, 
The dun eye, 
And the one eye, 
The so s0 eye, 
And the no eye.” 


The file-leaders of democracy are obliged to keep 
watch and word over some of the s/uméderers amon 
the herd. Many of those, who are only told by the 
head, are weary of long arguments against lucid 
truths, and with craving appetites and closing 
eyes, seem to wish that some one of their keepers 
would exclaim with Virgil’s neat-herd, 


‘ Ite domum, pasti, si quis pudor, ite f. jan 


pa 
A certain preacher having changed his religion, 
was much blamed by his friends for having de- 
serted them. To excuse himself, he said he had 
seven reasons, and being asked what they were, re- 
plied, a wife and six children. 


A fellow. found guilty of burglary before justice 
Day, in Ireland, shrewdly observed, that his fate 
had been singular, he had lostby Day, what he had 
got by Night. 

The following matrimonial dialogue with a cli- 
max, will be allowed, by many a Benedick, to be 
characteristical. 

Mrs. Souchong. I wish you would take me to 
Margate, my dear. 
Mr. Souchong. 

duck. 

But why not, my love ? 

Because I don’t choose it, my sweet. 

Not choose it, my darling ? 

I can’t afford it, my precious. 

Why not afford it, Mr. Souchong ? 

Because it is d——d expensive, Mrs. Souchong, 

Expensive! why, neighbour Jenkins ənd bis 
whole family are there, man. 

Neighbour Jenkins is a foal, and his wife is no 
better than she should be, woman. 

_I think, however, you need not abuse my friends, 
Sire 

I shall not imitate the example of your friends, 
madam. 

Then if you won't go, J will; that’s pos, husband. 

And if you go, you don't have a penny from me, 
that’s poz, wife. l 


I would much rather not, my 


_ An INSTRUCTED SENATOR, Mr. Stone, a sena- 
tor, from North Carolina, repairs to Washington, 
to join a deliberative assembly, with a mind, ma- 
nacled by the insgructions of his constituents. To 


termes 


what an abject state of humiliation must the mind 
of a man of abilities be reduced, which could sub- 
mit to be dictated to by the people, and instructed 
by ignorance. On this occasion, Mr. Morris ob- 
served, “ I cannot but express my deep regret for 
his situation. Tied fast as he is by his instructions, 
arguments, however forcible, can never be effec- 
tual. I ought, therefore, to wish for his sake, that 
his mind may not be convinced by any thing [I shall 
say ; for hard indeed would be his condition, to 
be bound by the contrarient obligations of an or- 
der and an oath. I cannot, however, but express 
my profound respect for the talents of those, who 
gave him his instructions, and who, sitting at a 
distance, without hearing the arguments, could 
better understand the subject, than their senator 
on tis foor, after full discussion.” 

The proud and accomplished Epmunp BURKE, 
once resisted, with manly vigour, an attempt to 
controul his mind, by the crude politics of his 
Bristol constituents. It is pleasant to the writer 
to copy and to implicitly believe the maxims of this 
brilliant scholar, this sagacious statesman, this ge- 

nuine patriot. 

“ My colleague expresses himself in favour of 
the coercive authority of instructions. 

“ Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the hap- 
piness and glory of a representative to live in the 
strictest union, the closest correspondence, and 
the most unreserved communication with his con- 
stituents. Their wishes ought to have great 
weight with him: their opinion high respect ; their 
business unremitted attention. It is his duty to 
sacrifice his repose, his pleasures, his satisfactions, 
to their’s ; and, above all, ever, and in all cases, 
to prefer their interest to his own. But his unbi- 
assed opinion, his mature judgment, his enlight- 
ened conscience, he ought not te sacrifice to you, 
to any man, or any set of men living. These he 
does not derive from your pleasure ; no, nor from 
the law and the constitution. They are a trust 
from Providence, for the abuse of which he is 
deeply answerable. Your representative owes you, 
not his industry only, but his judgment, and he 
betrays, instead of serving you, if he sacrifice it to 

your opinion. 

“ My worthy colleague says, his will ought to 
be subservient to yours. If that be all, the thing 
is innocent. If government were a matter of will 
upon any side, yours, without question, ought to 
be superior. But government and legislation are 
matters of reason and judgment, and not of incli- 
Nation; and what sort of reason is that in 
which the determination precedes the discussion ; 
in which one set of men deliberate, and ano- 
ther decide; and where those, who form the 
conclusion, are, perhaps, three hundred miles dis- 
tant from those, who hear the arguments.” 

To deliver an opinion is the right of all men; 
that of constituents is a weighty and respectable 
opinion, which a representative ought always to 
rejoice to hear; and which he ought always most 
seriously to consider. But authoritative instruc- 
tions ; mandates issued, which the member is bound 
blindly and implicitly to obey, to vote and to ar- 
gue for, though contrary to the clearest conviction 
of his judgment and conscience ; these are things 
utterly unknown to the laws of this land, and which 
arise from a fundamental mistake of the whole 

order and tenor of our constitution. 


The debate in the House of Representatives, 
of the 15th instant, was considerably acrimoni- 
ous, and we remark, that it turned chiefly upon 
the motion of Mr. Bayard, which was for a post- 
ponement of the bill, repealing the judiciary estab- 
lishment, until the third Monday in March. 

The honourable mover advocated his motion on 
the ground of expediency; alleging that no pos- 

sible inconvenience or mischief could arise from 
the postponement, since the law if passed, on the 
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instant, was not to take effect, until the first of 
July; that the interval would afford time to cis- 
cern the operation of the proposed measure on the 
public mimd, &c. 

By the friends cf the bill very strenuous, and, 
in some degree, intolerant opposition, was made 
to the postponement; this is the day, was the cry 
of some; this is our dav, was the exclamation of 
others; while the emphatic language of those, 
who sorrowingly acknowledged, that they ap- 
proached with dismay the constitutional question, 
was, this is not our day. 


In the course of the preceding debate, we no- 
tice, with some small pleasure, onc courtcous ex- 
ception, from the general complection of majority 
remarks. The observations we refer to, fell from 
a gentleman, whose attainments as a polite scho- 
lar, we are not now to recognize, for the first 
time. As his words, breathe conciliation, rather 
than comfort, we have nothing to thank him for, 
save the urbanity of his diction. Take a speci- 
men. 

Mr. Rundolph—I should not have arisen now, but 
from seeing the day nearly gone, and from being 
prepared for a re-iteration of motions that will 
consume the whole of it. 

Other reasons are urged. Weare told, the great 
constitutional question may be evaded; when I 
suy 60, I do not mean to impute to gentlemen any 
disposition to embarrass the discussion, buta dis- 
position to shrink from a question, which they say, 
will give a stab to the constitution. Believing as 
they do, I think the fear an honourable fear; but 
thinking differently myself, it becomes me to 
speak differently. It becomes me to declare that 
this is a great constitutional question, that ought 
to be decided and decided soon. It ought not to 
be left till the public mind shall be acted upon in- 
correctly ; till some twenty or thirty years hence, 
it shall be operated upon by war, by intrigue or 
by improper excitement. When I see all the dan- 
gerous motives, such as war without, and treason 
within, which too frequently operate, and com- 
pare the state of the country, under their influ- 
ence, with its present situation, entirely free from 
them ; I say this is the period for decision; for 
decided it must be. J feel for gentlemen, whose 
correct disposition it is, to shrink from a question, 
whose result must be adverse to them. I have 
been in the same situation. I, like them, have 
shrunk from some questions, but did they wait 
for me till their power was taken from them ? 
According to this course, no decision can take 
place, but that which conforms to the fears of a 
minority, &c. 

Here we cannot refrain from indulging an excla- 
mation, which proceeds from the most solemn con- 
viction of mind, in its contemplations, on this mo- 
mentous subject. Happy, thrice happy would it 
be for the interests of this great and growing na- 
tion, if, in the language of this shining son of the 
ancient dominion, no decision should take place, on 
this occasion, ‘but that which conforms to the 
fears of a minority ! 1" 

The Legislature of the United States, is not 
“ the only tribunal, before which, the great consti- 
tutional question, involved in the principle of this 
repealing bill, can be decided.” The constitution 
of your country has said, that your “ judges both 
“of the supreme and inferior courts, shall hold 
“ their offices during good behaviour.” This is 
a part of the charter of our land, settled, confirm- 
ed and adopted by conventions in all the states, and 
the national legislature have no right to expunge 
it from that instrument, by a law. “ The consti- 
tuion,” (as was elegantly expressed, by Judge Pat- 
terson, in his celebrated charge* on a very im- 
portant controyersy) ‘ encircles and renders it an 
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° See Vanhorne's Lesse os. Dorrauce, 2 Dallas Rep. 
304—320, 
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« holy thing. The constitution is certain and 
« fixed; it contains the permanent will of the peo- 
“ ple, and is the supreme law of the land; #2 is 
‘6 paramount to the power af the Legislature, and 
« can be revoked or altered only by the authority 
« that made it. The life giving principle and the 
“© death-doing-stroke must proceed from the same 
« hand. Whatare legislatures? Creatures of the 
« constitution; they owe their existence to the 
constitution ; they derive their powers from the 
“ constitution ; it is their commission; and there- 
« fore, all their acts must be conformable to it, or 
“ else they will be void.” 


When two acquaintances meet in the rain, it is 
very natural for one of them to tell the other that 
it is a wet day; a simple assent to so evident a 
position is given, without stopping to controvert it, 
and so the matter ends. But it is far otherwise, 
when a man has to pay for a book and read many 
pages to be informed of matters that he knew be- 
fore. 

A clergyman in England in a sermon preached 
for the benefit of the Humane Society, instituted 
for the recovery of persons apparently dead by 
drowning, chose with exquisite felicity the follow- 
ing text from Acts 20, 12....6 They brought the 
young man alive, and were not alittle comforted.” 

Circulating Libraries, now so general and use- 
ful, says an English writer, are of no greater stand- 
ing than fifty or sixty years. The first in London 
was commenced in the Strand, by a bookseller of 
the name of Wright, about the year 1740; he was 
succeeded by Batho, who was succeeded by Mr. 
John Bell: his library has lately been sold ut auc- 
tion. The number of circulating libraries in Great 
Britain in 1800 was one thousand. In the Capital 
of the United States there are two, and Boston in 
New England boasts of one. 


PROBLEMS 
Proposed for the solution of Mr. Breckenridge. 


A man is standing before a genial fire, whén, 
by the intenseness of the weather, the thermome- 
ter is at the freezing point. If you remove him 
from the fire, he will assuredly freeze. Qu. if the 
fire be extinguished, whether he will still be warm ? 

Again, * There are two reapers in a field, one 
of which shall be taken away, and the other left.” 
Qu. which of them would you take away, to have 
them both left? 

(Farmer's Museum. 


A paper entitled the Watchtower, published at 
New-York by one Cheetham, tells his readers that 
the elegant speech of Mr. Morris, of the Senate, 
on the repeal of the judiciary, is a weak perform- 
ance. . The man who thus wishes to deceive the 
ignorant and perhaps honest part of his customers, 
exhibits either weakness of intellect, or wickedness 
of heart, or both. [ibid.] 

It is rumoured that the printing the United 
States laws in Massachusetts is given to the Edi- 
tor of the National Ægisat Worcester. The same 
gentleman is also appointed postmaster. ‘The 
original intention of publishing the laws was for 
their diffusion among the people; but how is the 
attainment of this object to be effected, by pub- 
lishing them in a paper, just established, and 
which, we presume, has the smallest circulation 
of any one in Massachusetts? The attorney-gene- 
ral of the United States can probably solve this 
enigma. In Boston, they are now published in 
the Chronicle, but formerly in the Centinel, the 
latter of which has the greatest circulation of any 
Paper in the state. 


ORIGINAL POETRY, 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. £ 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 

I am a strenusus advocate for the system of reformation, 
which is the order of the day; and by which I hope, even- 
tually, to see that tottering old building, THE consTiTu- | 
TION, destroyed. 

Our first step for this purpose, has been to direct the at- 
tention of the citizens to that part where they are most 
vulnerable.,..their purses. We have, in consequence, en- 
deavoured to convince them, that a great many props of the 
fabric are very expensive, and of no use, and, therefore, 
Ought to be pulled down; by which means (if we are suc- 
gessful), it will be left in such a situation, that, from the 
laws of gravitation, it must fall. 

Pleasing myself with a belief that it might be of some 
service to my party, and thinking it proper (as long as they 
do not interfere with my interest) to give due praise to what- 
ever has or may advance its schemes, I penned the follow- 


SA ODE TO PARSIMONY. 


E E t“ Luxury’s all turn’d out of doors, 
Frugality took in.” 


l. 
O, GODDESS of the sallow cheek, 
The hollow eye, the shrivell’d neck, 
And brow with wrinkles clouded, 
On broken crutch, with erring aim. 
Supporting ill thy palsied frame, 
In tatter’d blanket shrouded ! 


2e 
Already we thy presence own, 
Already is thine influence shewn, 
Throughout this favour’d free land ; 
And soon shalt thou in warm debate 
Display thyself in every state, 
And reformation be plann’d. 


3. 
Although uncouth I own thy form, 
Yet still thou hast such pow’r to charm 
Our servants in high station, 
That all shall chaunt thy praise with glee; 
E’en Gallatin shall yield to thee 
The purse strings of the nation. 


é. 
O'er all our councils urge thy sway, 
Their speech direct....their projects lay ; 
O give them thy protection! 
Let each possess a miser’s heart, 
That we at waste no more may start, 
Secure in thy direction. 


5. 
Then shalt thou, on our welfare bent, 
Attentive thrice count o’er each cent, 
And, spite of silly scoffers, 
Against the fed’ral false pretence 
Of necessary self defence, 
Shut fast the public coffers. 


6. 
Why keep, to stun our peaceful ears, 
(Artillerists and engineers, ` 
Who waste our ammunition? 
Disband them every one....go0od Lord ! 
Une ecole militaire! (a) absurd ! 
"Tis quite an imposition ! 
T» 
Stop not, but while with action warm, 
Fill’d with the spirit of reform, 


| Our present administration, 
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8. 
Thou knowest how inutile are 
_ Those ships prepar’d for barb’rous war, 
That proudly brave the ocean ; 
And how much better ’tis to grant 
Some millions an ally may want, 
Than tempt that dread commotion, (4) 


9. 
What tho’ by fell piratic pow’r, 
Our merchants in unlucky hour 
Were of their treasure plunder’d? 
It makes no difference ; to them 
The loss had been the very same, 
If Jove had storm'd or thunder’d. 


10. 
If Europe wishes us to pour 
The gifts of Ceres from our store, 

To keep her sons from starving ; 
Why, let her take them(d)....’tis confest, 
That dinner is not worth the guest, 

That is not worth the carving. 

lil. 
Then see the forts unfinish'd lie, 
Sans stores, sans troops, and loudly cry 

“« Were surely thus of no use:” 

Oh! sell them, sell them....that’s your plan, 
Their seat, their stones and mortar can, 
No doubt, some eagles produce. 


12. 
The judges....what a numerous band! 
What service are they in a land, 
Where vice so very scarce is? 
Thy patience let them not abuse; 
Nor longer listen to their use... 
Their use!....a very farce is.(e) 
15. 
What halcyon times we soon shall have lf) 
What happiness, when thou shalt save 
_US from excise and duty ! 
The golden age again appears! 


Tem 


(4) Ihave heard, with much astonishment, that many of 
our merchants are dissatisfied with parts of our treaty with 
A’nt it the 
Havu’t we had a great deal of trouble 
about it, and even sent the fashionable Mr. Dawson all the 
They want to persuade us, that, 
care of the liberty 
it ought to pay them for 
rty, which it thought proper to make France a 
They'll find, that 
a ‘* great, free, powerful, and independent nation,” who 
chose to make that treaty, will also know how to reject all 


France. I wonder what they would have! 
best we could get? 


way to France for it? 
as the government was formed to take 
and property of all the citizens, 
their pro 


present of! But this sophism won't do. 


such claims on the treasury. 


(d) See this profound argument urged with his usual elo- 
qnence, in (if they are yet in existence) Dr., Priestley's 


“ Letters to the Inhabitants of Northumberland.” 


(e) The disbandment of the judicial army will destroy 
the greatest barrier to that acme of happiness, which, under 
we are so rapidly progressing 
ideas of public benefit, which 
_ Our servants in power possess, could urge them to such ex- 
-ertions as they are making? They even labour 
be indulged in a favourite ex 
of the present day, 
' destly terms them, 
con amore! They 


to. What but the enlarged 


“ Give the guardian laws their majesty to know !® 


(if I may 
pression of a very pretty author 
who delights to see his trifles, as he mo- 
printed with a neat type, og fine paper) 


not to be thrown away; though I would not 
bringing our laws from Westminster-hall. 
hire people enough of our own to make them, 
he mentions. Suppose the office set up at 
struck off to him, who would serve for the lowest wages? 


Cleanse the Augean stable : 

Sell off at once the public stores, 

The cannon, powder, ships, boats, oars; 
Leave not a spar or cable. 


ee 


(a) There are some federalists, who think an institution 
of this kind necessary, and afërm, that, without it, in case 
of war with any foreign power, we should be obliged, as 
formerly, to import engineers from Europe, as if native 
energy required the assistance of art! But graut their posi- 
It is 
This argu- 


tion, cannot engineers be hired as cheap as patriots? 
Surely never worth our while to raise them. 


ment holda good also against the naval school. 


(f ) It will be perceived, that I had an eye on Virgil’s 
ee «redeunt Saturnia Regna. 


Whether Virgil or I have the best right to the expression, 
I leave to future commentators on us to determine; though 
I confess these are a kind of gentry I don’t like. They pay 
no respect to persons. Indeed 1 should not be surprised, if 
some of them were stupid cnough to compare the incompar- 


able Jeferson to Augustus: or (Parva componere magnis), 
me to Virgil. . 


The world regains its acera years,(¢ 
In all their pristine beauty ! 


14. 


And yet, sage Goddess, I confess 

Tho’ great thy merit and address, 
There’s one thing unattended, 

The pay our servants still receive 

Is more, I think, than we should give ; 
Pray, could not that be mended (A) f 

15. 

But pardon....sure the civic zeal 

That those in pow’r (our servants) feel, 
Unlike “ politic sinners,” . 

Can ne'er permit them to debase 

The dignity of human race, 
By serving for their dinners! 


16. 


Oh, no !....e’en now I think J see 
Each with his “ hog and hominy,” 
At luxury and state scowl ; 
And swear, full hearty, that a slice, 
When sauc’d by thee, is far more nies 
Thaa venison or wild fowl. 


17. 


Then from their meal, before they rise, 
To drink perdition to excise, 

Each takes his sup of whisky ; 
Delightful bev’rage ! at whose shrine 
(Debarr'd by poverty from wine) 

Thy poet oft gets frisky. 

18. 
Each senator, by thee inspir’d, | 
Then (“ fill’d with fury, rapt, inspir’d,” 

Or, like Sir Hugh, “ in choler's,’”’) 
Shall loudly cry...“ economize! !” 
The president himself, despise 

His THIRTY THOUSAND DOLLARS!!! 


ASMopD£a. 


AS SARG-TD 


(g) “ Acorn years.”....Some great philosophers have as 
serted, that mankind, at this happy time, fi upon acorns, 
Their opinion, however, has been contested by others, 
equally great, who affirm, that it was not the fruit of the 
quercus, because the glans is bitter, and therefore not palat- 
able, but of the castanea, vulgarly called chesnut. But thie 
controversy is too important for me to decide. It is very 
certain that, in process of time, mankind, disdaining the 
plain food of their ancestors, in consequence of an aristo- 
cratic party springing up amongst them, introduced the 
luxury of wheat, which, in a short time, destroyed all that 
natural simplicity, for which they were formerly distin- 
guished. They even became so shameless, as to boast of 
their depravity by the establishment of the cereadia. 

(4) I was much pleased with an idea that dropped from 
one of the opposition, Mr. Bayard, which, however he 
meant it, is a very just ome: j.e. he said, we might think 
the legislature, which costs the nation four or five hundred 
thousand dollars, useless; break it down, and import laws 


ready made from Westminster-hall, for ten or ffteen thou- 


sand dollars. 


Fas est etiam ab hoste doceri. Ithink this hint onght 


approve cf 
We might 


at the price 
auction, and 
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* In vain, poor nymph, to please my youthful sight, 
You sleep in cream and frontlets all the night; 
Your face with patches foil, with paints repair, 
Dress with gay gowns, and shade with foreign hair.” 


PARNELL. 


TO THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 
$22, 


I AM from the country, and having heard much 
of you, and of your good advice to the fair sex, I 
take the liberty of laying my case before you, in 
hopes that your good sense will direct me in my 
future conduct, and that your goodness of heart 
will sympathise with, and console me, under the 
weight of my present sufferings. 

You must know then, sir, that I have been but 
one week married, to a most worthy young gentle- 
man, whose natural honesty of disposition, and 
haughtiness of spirit cannot, even in a wife, brook 
or forgive deception. But I will relate all the 
facts which have lcd to my husband's neglect of 
me, and then, perhaps, you may tell me how it 
may be overcome. 

We were both of us born and educated in the 
gountry ; and our parents living near to each other, 
we have been, from our infancy, companions, and, 
consequently, at a very early age, contracted a 
warm friendship. No wonder then, that this 
attachment should ripen to a more exalted 
kind: and, when I was only sixtcen, he asked 
my hand. J could not, for a moment, think of 
any other man as a husband, and would inmedi- 

ately have been married, but the wisdom of our 
parents interposed, and it was agreed that Mr. Z. 
must first get into a way of maintaining me. 

Our engagement was considered as sacred, and 
four years were allotted as the time to elapse, be- 
fore the completion of our wishese Fate ordained 
atemporary separation. My lover went to distant 
lands; and, in order to dissipate the gloom occa- 
sioned by his absence, my parents permitted me 
fo come to this city. My manners or appearance 
not being at at all outré, I was very soon brought 
into notice, contracted a love for the dissipa- 
tion of a city life, and for three years rioted in 
its pleasures. When I found my health and 
bloom begin to decay, I resorted to the common 

practice of giving false colours to my face, which 
I found, when applied with judgment, always suc- 
ceeded as I wished. 

About six months ago, Mr. Z. returned. He was 


delighted to find me here; and, aliogether, our 
meeting was, as you may imagine, rapturous be- 
vond description. 


Our marriage was immediately 
spoken of; and, among other remarks, he said, 


w “Tam glad to find you have not been rake enough 
UL 


destroy tie radiant bloom of nature and health. 


— 


in 
vay cheeks, love, amid all thy dissipation, still re- 
tain their roses. This (patting my face with his 
hand) is the honest blush of innocence and nature. 
How much superior, in my eyes, to all the daubings 
of foreign artifice!” This was truly a hair breadth 
escape from a discovery, which, during the re- 
mainder of our courtship, I always made out to 
avoid. 


Now we have been married but one little week, 
and my husband appears to have resigned himself 
to such a state of sullen sadness, as no efforts of 
mine, I fear, will ever overcome. Unluckily, 
he came suddenly into my chamber the other 
morning, and caught me (oh mournful to 
relate!) in the very act of rouging. Struck with 
surprise, he stood aghast. My embarrassment 
was so great, that the brush fell from my hand, 
and I was motionless, with one side of my face 
red, the other pale as a corpse; one lip rose-co- 
loured, the other blue, and quivering with fright ; 
and my nose only once dipped in Gowland’s lotion. 
You may judge of my distress, and his vexation. 
I at last broke silence, with & my dear, it is very 
unkind to open my door, without knocking.”..... 
“ Unkind, madam? Then I will ever remain so, 
to such a haggard image of falsehood and hypo- 
crisy as you present.” 


In his paroxysm of rage, my toilet was instantly 
cleared of all its boxes and phialse He desired me 
immediately to wash my face, and take a final 
leave of all my charms. I thought compliance 
my duty, and I am now a living instance of the 
pernicious effects of paint on my skin, and of the 
absurdity of using such artifice, to allure the affec- 
tions of men. I am deservedly the victim of my 
own folly; and, if sincere repentance be any atone- 
ment for my crime, it is fully expiated; and my 
tears, which have flowed incessantly for four days, 
must have washed it from every other tablet, but 
that of my husbund’s memory. He treats me with 
coldness when we meet, and tries every possible 
means of shunning my presence. If I attempt to 
apologize for the offence I have given him, he 
bids me cease, nor pile up falsehood upon false- 
hood, until 1 have reared a monument of my dis- 
grace. 


But this, all this might have been borne, had 
not his injustice, when we were torether in a large 
company the other evening, almost determined 
me to quit him forever, and scek a safe retreat 
from his scorn, in the bosom of parental affection. 
He called out to me across a room, “ My love, 
you have forgotten to put on your checks to-night. 
Are you sure all your teeth are in your mouth 2.0.60. 
Is that your glass eye or not?” And then whis- 
pered to, and laughed with, some gentleman, who 
gat next to him. 


Consider, Mr. Saunter, how vexatious such 
treatment must be, to a mind of any sensibility... 
I am willing, however, if Mr. Z. will receive me 
again into favour, to forget the past, and make 
every amendment in my life, which his good sense 
can require; although I do not think I have de- 
served so severe a punishinent. I bope, sir, 
your compassion will appeal for me, and your 


wisdom reason my husband into forgivencss, or 
teach me fortitude to support his contempt. 


Yours, 
FIDELIA. 
EEr? 
THEOLOGY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. EDITOR, 


I send you an extract, from Brown’s system cf 
divinity, on the controverted passage, in the epistle 
of John; which I hope you will allow to occupy a 
place in your Port Folio. Speaking on the pas- 
sage, he says, * Indeed, the Socinians, modern Ari- 
ans, and some others, pretend the last mentioned 
text, | John 5, 7, to be spurious ; because ‘ Many 
Greek manuscripts want it’ But of these, many 
want also other texts ; and the similarity of the 7th 
and 8th verses made a careless transcriber apt to 
overleap one of them. ‘ Many of the ancient transla- 
tions want it.’ But none of these translations are of 
great weight in this matter, as thcy want much 
more of the New Testament. Nor are any of 
them, except the Syriac version and Jerome's Latin 
one, much worth. ¢ The ancient fathers do not 
quote it, when it would have been much to their 
purpose, in their disputes with heretics.’ But 
that might be, because they had deficient copics, 
or cared not to adduce a text, which their oppo- 
nents might have rejected. Let it be observed tur- 
ther, The orthodox had no temptation to forge it, 
having plenty of proof for their faith concerning 
the trinity beside. But the anti-trinitarians hed 
strong temptations to drop it out of their copies, 
which is also more easily done. And vet, perhaps, 
it originated from no design but the hurry of a 
transcriber, amidst the rage of persecution. About 
1409 years ago, we find complaints of some anti- 
trinitarians attempting to corrupt the scripture; 
but never till late, that the orthodox had done so. 
This text is referred to by Tertullian, about a. De 
200 ; quoted by Cyprian about 250, and by Atha- 
nasius, or one In his name, about 350. Jerome hath 
it in his translation, about 400, and, admitting it 
to be in all the best Greek copies, he severely 
blames the want of it in the old Latin version. 
Svon after it is quoted by Eucherius and Virgilius. 
In 484 the African bishops quote it in the confes- 
sion of their faith, which they presented to Tunne- 
ric, that Arian hing; and about thirty years after, 
Fulgentius, when required by an Arian king to 
produce his objections against the Arians, quoted 
it three times. When the Vulgate Latin transla- 
tion was solemnly, and with great care, corrected 
from Greek and Latin manuscripts, by order of 
Charles the Great, about 800, and asain by the 
famed university of Sorbonne, about two hundred 
years after, this text was retained. Erasmus, who 
inclined to avianism, first suspected it, and dropt 
it ont of his first cdicion of the New Testaments 
but restored it in his subsequent editions, upon the 
credit ofan old British copys Itis sud, thatnine 
of Stephen's sixteen manuscripts, from wiich he 
printed his excellent edition of the Grecs New 


GO 


Testament, had this text. No doubt many of the 
manuscripts, from which other principal editions 
were formed, are now loste A printed copy is 
even more authentic, than almost any manuscript 
extant, the oldest of which were written sotne hun- 
dred years after all these of the aposties were worn 
out or lost; for more learnings and care have been 
exercised to render some primed editions correct, 
than perhaps was taaua Cl) all the manuscripts 
written for a thousand years Lefcre the reraina- 
tion. The passages appear deficient and uncen- 
nected, if @ os verse be dropte Mill and Bengchius 
Lave, therefore, honestly retained it in their excel- 
lent editions, notwithstanding they have fairly, and 
With anuch more candour than Michaelis, repre- 
sented the objections against it.” 

From this it appears, that all the stress, which 


a writer in your paper Jays on the authority of 


Erasmus ts unfounded. Vor Erasmus, though he 
omitted the text in his first editions, yet, after more 
research and mature deliberation, inserted it in his 
toliowing editions, which have unqucstionabiy the 
most authority. It appears likewise, that sir Isaac 
.ewton was not the first, who suspected this pas- 
sage. Firasmus first conceived suspicious. But 
he found that his suspicions were groundless. As 
tiiis textis a good weapon inthe hands of trinitari- 
us, they would be foolish, were they to throw it 
awaye Itis a weapon, which God hath put into 
therr hands, and therefore they are bound to use it. 
Lut were they to lay it aside, they would be arm- 
cd sufficiently to contend with success against all 
their adversaries. lor the doctrine of the trinity 
is founded not on this single passage, but on a 
multitude of texts, so plain, that a denial of the 
Goctrine by those, who admit the authority of the 
scriptures as decisive on all such points, is indeed 
Miticr of surprise to 
A PUPIL IN THE SCHOOL OF CHRIST. 
REVIEW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ŠÍR. OLDScHOOL, : 

IN a journal, literary, morai, and political, 
ealled the Spectator of the North, published at 
Hamburg, for the month of May, 1797, is con- 
tained a Review of a series of letters, relative to 
the United States, which, together with the work 
reviewed, scenrs strangely to have escaped the 
not.ce of our countrymen. Possibly, the severity 
ef remark in which this traveller has indulged, on 
tne several topics, which arrested his attention, 
muy have restrained such as were apprized of the 
existence of this work, from laying open its con- 
tents, to the American publice ‘Fhe letters are 
zot Within our reach, but we present an imperfect 
sactch, such as a translation can afford, not doubt- 
ing, tijat some of the readers of your Miscellany, 
wll fel an interest inthe perusal. 

LEVYERS CONCERNING THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA. 

The Letters concerning the United States of 
America, of which we are going to give some 
zccuunt, arc the productions of a German gentle- 
Bah. by the name of Bulow, formerly an officer in 
the Prussian service, who in the month of July, 
1695, embarked at this place (Hamburg) for the 
Unitca States, where he bad conceived the preject 
e. making a permanent settlement, and who, if we 
ace rirhtly informed, is either already returned, 
or is expected every Moment to arrive, being de- 
termined to hve in Lis own country; convinced 
Ly his own experience, that Germany is quite as 
good us Fennsvivaniae 

Mir. Bulow had been seduced, like a croud of 
ether Eurcreans Ly that prosnect of fortune and 
happiness, which curing a space of fifteen years 
Laen, SO many washers bave laboured to shew 
Wo; wis oe Ceseats cf North America. Undeceived, 
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like other enlightened travellers, who have lately 
returned from America, Mr. Bulow furnishes us, 
in his letters, with materials, for the history of a 
country, about which, it should seem, we have 
hitherto had nothing but Romances. ' 

Running over the Letters of Mr. Bulow, and 
calling to mind, all that the Brissot’s, the Creve- 
ceur’s, kc. have written, on the same subject, one 
is tempted to believe, that it falls to the low of cer- 
tain countries, to be judged of, as famous person- 
afes have often been; by turns too much applauded 
and tos much decried; successively the sport of 
false commendation from enthusiasts, and the 
calumny of slondae: Gc? Far be it from our inten- 
tion to place Mr. Bulow in this tattcr class; and 
if in the course of his details or the inferences he 
makes from them, some shades of ill humour 
should occasionally be seen, we are ready to par- 
don the mixture, on the score of disappointment, 
in one, more especially, who after having passed 
the seas, to settle in a country, where so many 
writers had promised him the golden age, has the 
misfortune to discover, that there, as well as here, 
mankind are’still in the midst of the iron age. 

The Letters of Mr. Bulow have hithetto ap- 
peared only scattered through several numbers of 
a German Journal*. But we are assured, that a 
complete collection is about to be published, and 
it is probable that they will soon be translated 
into French. Our readers will thank us for not 
waiting, till then, to make them known. 

In the fifteen letters, which are before us, Mr. 
Bulow particularly regards the United States in a 
moral and political light; he begins however by 
observing them in some other points of view. 

“ The banks of the Delaware present to the 
stranger, on his first arrival a good idea of North 
America; they are well cultivated. ‘Thick woods, 
smiling meadows, handsome country seats, charm 
the eye of the traveller, more especially when, like 
us, he has seen, for ten weeks together, nought 
but sea and sky. The town of Wilmington pre- 
sents itself very agreeably in the form of an am- 
phitheatre, on the declivity of a small hill. The 
eastern bank of the river is less interesting. ’’eccoss. 
scsosseeeee’® Many buildings are erecting at Philadel- 
phia; but we see very few edifices built upon the 
true principles of archjtecture. Materials of all 
kinds, even marble, is abunclantec..ccccccccscoscccccccece 
«Several merchants of that city, have undertaken 
buildings on a scale far beyond their means; and 
to defray the expense, thcy borrow money at three per 
cent per month.’ ...reccccessesees 

«Fhe natural history of America, is not yet 
sufficiently known, notwithstanding all the labours 
of Buffon, who moreover was not free from preju- 
dices......Some of our literati have religiously 
adonied them. They pretend, for instance, that 
every thing degenerates, in this quarter of the 
globe; and they will not fail to anathematise me, 
when judging of things from the testimony of my 
own senses, 1 maintain, that the horse, the ox, nor 
the sheep, have in no way degenerated here, nei- 
ther in shape, in strength, nor in sy metry of figure. 

“ At a race-pround, near Germantown, I saw 
the finest and the swiftest horses run a four mile 
heat, in eight minutcs. I know not whether this 
was a mark of inferiority. Itis true, that an Eng- 
lishmun present affirmed, that the race horses in 
his country, ran the sume distance in seven mi- 
nutes; but this was, perhaps, an Anglicismers. 
What Iam very sure of, is, that the horses of Ger- 
many cannot perform as much.” 

« It is also pretended, that the provisions of 
America are not so good us those of Europe, be- 
cause hunger returns sooner after eating; but ts 
this good reasoning? Wholesome food digests 
more casily and more rapidly than bade More- 


® The Minerva. 
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over, the remark is false, or, at least, is only ap- 
plicable to some individuals, and some particular 
spots in America. For myself, I am not oftener 
hungry here than in Europe, and I know other 
Europeans, who suy the same. Their meat is as 
fine to lock at, and quite as good tasted, as it is at 
Hamburs, and their vealis even much better.” 

“ We made a visit to Mr. Legaux, at Spring- 
mill, the same of whom Brissot speaks in his tra- 
velse He has a vineyard, the plants of which 
came from Bourdeaux, from Champagne, Bur- 
gundy, and the Cape of Good Hope. The last are 
those, which, as he informed us, succeed best... 
The vintage of this year (1795) has completely 
failed; but the seasons immediately preceding, the 
propiicicr made wines, both red and white, equal in 
quality to the best Medoc, “Hue wine produced by 
the Cape plants is exccllent. Mr. Legaux was for- 
merly a lawyer of Normandy. The situation of 
his house is delightfule The Schuylkill forms 
several cascades in the vicinity, which are preci- 
pitated, with a rumbling velocity, from some emi- 
nences, then peacably gliding, tiil they inundate 
the meadows below. All the environs of this 
river are fine and beautiful.” 

Mr. Bulow, in speaking of the climate of North 
America, and of the sudden changes of heat and 
cold, of wnich the majority of travellers are wont 
to complain, observes, that these complaints are 
extravagant; and that, in fact, this climate is less 
changeable and less capricious than that of the 
north of Germany. In support of all that hasbeen 
heretofore said, to prove that, in proportion as the 
forests are cleared, and the ground tilled, Mr. 
Bulow cites Tit. Livy, who relates, that the Tiber 
was once frozen to the very bottom; and he further 
recounts, that Julian was once stopped by the 
snow, in marching from Paris to Strasburg, and 
that in the month of September. The tempera- 
ture of Italy, and that of France, have, in fact, 
softened a little since that period. 


(To be continucd.] 


mem 
POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


IN the following extract from the speech of Mr. 
Hemphill, on the bill for a repeal of the Judiciary 
law, we find sound and correct principle, seasoned 
with a spice of delicate irony. The stigma of 
adopting a foreign scale of interpretation, to test 
the weight of the judicial branch in our constitu- 


tion, is retorted with no common ingenuity upon 


the authors of the reproach. 

“It is said they (the judges) are not independent 
of parliament: Why, sir, nothing is independent of 
parliament, and there is not the same necessity 
there. ‘There being no written constitution im 
England, the judiciary forms no check upon par- 
liament—and besides, our government Is not a copy 
of the British government; and this is not the only 
instance, where we have outstripped, as it is called, 
our too favourite. prototype. There is not a lead- 
ing feature in the constitution, that bears testimo- 
ny of any servile imitation; it is our opponents, 
who wish to test our constitution, by the principles 
of the British government; it is they who wish a 
construction to be put upon the constitution by 
Congress, which shall be considered as the consti- 
tution itself; and are unwilling that there should 
be any check to oppose it, and of course every 
construction put upon it by the different legisla- 
tures, will exhibit the appearance of a new consti- 
tution to be tossed and blown about by every 
political breeze. The powers of Congress will be 
equal to the powers of the English parliament— 
transcendant, splendid, and without controul. 
little expected, that such lordly power would be 
grasped at by our plain Republicans, who have no 
ambitious desires, and who wish rulers to be con: 
tented with humble prerogatives.” 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE PRESIDENTS 


MESSAGE, CONTINUEN. 
No. AIT. 


FROM the manner in which the subject was 
treated in the fifth and sixth numbers of The Ex- 
amination, it has been doubted, whether the writer 
did or did not entertain a decided opinion as to 
the power of Congress to abolish the offices and 
compensations of judges, once instituted and ap- 
pointed pursuant to a law of the United Statcs... 
In a matter of such high constitutional moment, 
it is a sacred duty to be explicit. The progress 
of a biillately brought into the Senate for repealing 
the law of the last session, entitled, * An act to 
provide for the more convenient organization of 
the courts of the United States,” with the avowed 
design of superseding the judges, who were ap- 
pointed under it, has rendered the question far 
-more serious than it was while it rested merely 
on the obscure suggestion of the Presidential Mes- 
sage. ‘Till the experiment had proved the fact, 
it was hardly to have been imagined, that a ma- 
jority of either house of Congress, whether from 
design or error, would have lent its sanction to a 
glaring violation of our national compact, in that 
article, which of all others is the most essential to 
the efficiency and stability of the government; tothe 
security of property; to the safety and liberty of 
person. This portentous and frightful phenome- 
non has, nevertheless, appeared. It frowns with 
malignant and deadly aspect upon our constitu- 
tion. Probably before these remarks shall be read, 
that constitution willbe no more! It will be num- 
bered among the numerous victims of democratic 
phrenzy ; and will have given another and an aw- 
ful lesson to mankind....the prelude perhaps of 
calamities to this country, at the contemplation 
of which imagination shudders. 

With such a prospect before us, nothing ought 
to be left unessayed, to open the eyes of thinking 
men to the destructive projects of those mounte- 
bank politicians, who have been too successful in per- 
verting public cpinion, and in cheating the people 
out of their confidence ; who are advancing with 
rapid strides in the work of disorganization....the 
sure forerunner of tyranny ; and who, if they are 
not arrested in their mad career, will, ere long, 
precipitate our nation into all the horrors of anar- 
chy. 

It would be vanity to expect to throw much 
additional light upon a subject which has already 
exhausted the logic and eloquence of some of the 
ablest men of our country; yet it often happens, 
that the same arguments placed jna new attitude, 
and accompanicd with illustrations which may have 
escaped the ardour of a first research, serve both 
to fortify, and to extend conviction. In the hope 
that this may be the case, the discussion shall be 
pursued with as much perspicuity and brevity, as 
can be attained. 

The words of the constitution are, “ The Judges 
both of the Supreme and Inferior Courts Aad! hold 
their offices during good behaviour, and shall at stated 
times receive for their serviccs a compensation 
which shall not be diminished during their continuance 
an ofice.” 

Taking the literal import of the terms as the 
criterion of their true meaning, it is clear, that 


the tenure or duration of the office is limited by no 


other condition than the good bchaviour of the in- 
cumbent. The words arc imperative, simple, and 
unqualified: “ ‘The judges shall held ther offices 
during good behaviour.” Independent therefore of 
any artificial reasoning to vary the natuic and ob- 
vious sense of the words, the provision must be 
understood to vest in the Judge a right to the office, 
andefcasible but by his own misconduct. 

It is consequently the duty of those who deny 
this right, to shew either that there are certain 
presumptions of inteytion deducible from other 
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parts of the constitutional instrument, or certain 
general principles of constitutional Jaw or policy, 
which ought to control the literal and substitute 
a different meaning. 

AS to presumptions of intention diferent from 
the import of the terms, there is not a syllable in 
the instrument from which they can be inferred; 
on the contrary, the latter member of the clause 
cited, aflords very strong presumption the other 
Ways 

From the injunction, that the compensation of 
the judges shall not be diminished. it is manifest, 
that the constitution intends to guard the indepen- 
dence of those officers, against the legislative de- 
partment; because, tothis department alone would 
have belonged the power of diminishing their 
compensations. 

When the constitution is thus careful to tie up 
the legislature, from taking away part of the com- 
pensaticn, is it possible to suppose that jt can mean 
to leave that body at full liberty to take away the 
whole? The affirmative imputes to the constitu- 
tion the manifest absurdity of holding to the legis- 
lature this language: “ You shall not weaken the 
independence of the judicial character, by exer- 
cising the power of lessening his emolument, but 
you may destroy it altogether, by exercising the 
greater power of annthilating the recompense with 
the office.” No mortal can be so blind as not to 
see, that, by such a construction, the restraint in- 
tended to be laid upon the legislature, by the in- 
junction not to lessen the compensations, becomes 
absolutely nugatory. 

In vain is a justification of it sought in that part 
of the same article, which provides that “ The 
judicial power of the United States shall be vested 
in one supreme court, and in such inferior courts 
as the congress may from time to time ordain and 
establish.” The position that a discretionary power 
to institute inferior courts includes virtually a 
power to abolish them, if true, is nothing to the 
purpose. ‘The abolition of a court does not neces- 
sarily imply that of its judges. In contemplation 
of Jaw, the court and the judge are distinct things. 
The court may have alcgal existence, though there 
may be no judge to exercise its powers. This may 
be the casc, either at the original creation of a 
court, previous to the appointment of a judge, or 
subsequenuy by his death, resignation, or removal. 
In the last case, it could not be pretended that the 
court had become extinct by the event. In like 
manner, the oihce of the judge may subsist, though 
the court in which he is to offiiate may Le sus- 

ended or destroyed. The duties of a judge, as 
the othce is defined in our jurisprudence, are two- 
folds judicial and ministerial. The latter may be 
performed out of court, and often without reference 
tu it. As conservator of the peace, which every 
judge is ex officio, many things are done, not coin- 
nected with a judicial controversy, or, to speak 
technically, with a dispeadens. 

This serves to illustrate the idea, that the office 
is something different from the court; which js 
the place or situation for its principal action, yet 
hot altuyether essential to its activity. Besides, a 
judge is not the less a judge when out of court, 
than when in court. The law does not suppose 
him to be always in court, yet it does suppose him 
to be always in ofice; in vacation as well as in 
term. Ee has also a property or interest in his of- 
fice, which entitles him to civil actions, and tore- 
compense in damaces for injuries treat aleet him 
in relation to his office; but he cannot be said to 
have a property or interest in the court, of whic. 
heis a members Al! these considerations confirm 
the hypothesis, that the court and the judge are 
distinct legal entities, and therefore may exist the 
onc indenendendy of the other. , 

If it be repticd, that the office is an incident to 
the court, and th... tue abuition of the principal 
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this is, that the argument may be well-founded as 
(o all subsequent appointments, but not as to those 
previously made. Though there be no office to 
be filled in future. it will not follow that one al- 
ready vested in an individual by a regular appoint- 
ment and commission, is thereby vacated and di- 
vested. Whether this shall or shall not happen 
must depend on what the constitution or the Jaw 
has declared with regard to the tenure of the of- 
fice. Having pronounced that this shall be during 
good behaviour, it will preserve the office, to give 
effect to that tenure for the benefit of the posses- 
sor. To be consistent with itself, it will require 
and prescribe such a modification and construc- 
tion of its own acts, as will reconcile its powur 
over the future, with the rights which have been 
conferred as to the past. 

Let it not be said that an office is a mere trust 
for public benefit, and excludes the idea of a pro- 
perty or a vested interest in the individual, ‘he 
first part of the proposition is true—the last false. 
Every office combines the two ingredients of an 
interest in the possessor, and a trust for the public, 

Hence it is, that the law allows the officer redress 
by a civil action, for an injury in relation to his 
otħce, which presupposes property or interest. 
This interest may be defeasible at the pleasure of 
the government, or it may have a fixed duration, 
according to the constitution of the office. ‘The 
idea of a vested interest holden even by a perma- 
nent tenure, so far from being incompatible with 
the principle that the primary and essential end 
of every oflice is the public good, may be condu- 
cive to that very end by promoting a diligent faith- 
ful, energetic, and independent execution of the 
office. 

But admitting, as seems to have been admitted, 
by the spcakers on both sides the question, that 
the judge must fall with the court, then the only 
consequence will be, that congress cannot abolish 
a court once established. ‘There is no rule of in- 
terpretation better settled, than that different pro- 
Visions in the same instrument on the same subject, 
ought to be so construed, as, if possiole, to com- 
port with each other, and give a reasonable eflect 
to all. 

The provision that “ The judiciary power shall 
be vested in one superior court, and in such inics 
rior courts as the congress may, from time to Ume 
ordain and establish,” is immediately followed by 
this other provision, “& The judges both of the su- 
preme and inferior courts shall hold their odices 
during good behaviour” 

The proposition, that a power ta do, includes 
virtually, a power to undo, as applied to a Icgisla- 
tive body, is penerally, but nat universally truc. 
All vested rights form an exccption to the rule. 
In strict theory, there is no tawtul or mera} power 
to divest by a subsequent statute, a right vested in 
an individual by a priar; and accordingly it is 
familiar to persons conversant with legal studies, 
that the repeal of a law Goes not always work the 
revocation or divestiture of such rights. 

If it be replied, that though a legislature might 
act immorally and wickcdiy in abregating a vested 
right, yet the legal va/id:ty of its act for sucha 
purpose could not be disputed; it may be answered 
that this odions position, in any application of ity 
is Hable to question in every limited canstituiicn 
(that is, in every constiiution, Which, In its theory, 
does not suppose the whole power of th¢ naton to 
be lodged in the legislative body) 5" ee.cnd that it 
is certainly false in its application to a legislature, 
the authorities of which are defined by a positive 
Witten constitution, as to every thing which is con- 
trary to the actua} provisions of that constitution. 
To denv this, is to achrm that the delegated is par- 
amount to tie consuiluent power. tis, 1) fact, to 
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afirm, there are no constitutional limits to the le- 
pislative authority. 

‘he enquiry then must be, whether the power 
to abolish inferior courts, if implied in that of cre- 
ating them, isnot abridged by the clause which re- 
gulates the tenor of judicial office. 

‘The first thing which occurs in this investiga- 
tion, is, that the power to abolish is at most, an 
implied or incidental power, and as such will the 
more readily yield to any express provision with 
which it may be inconsistent— 

` The circumstance of giving to Congress a dis- 
cretionary power to establish Inferior Courts in- 
stead of establishing them specifically in the con- 
stitution, has, with great reason, been ascribed to 
the impracticability of ascertaining beforchand the 
number and variety of courts, which the develope- 
ment of our national affairs might indicate to be 
proper; especially in relation to the progress of 
new settlements, and the creation of new states. 
This rendered a discretionary power to institute 
courts indispensible; but it did not alike render 
indispensible a power to abolish those which were 
once instituted. It was conceived, that with intel- 
ligence, caution, and care, a plan might be pursued 
in the institution of courts, which would render 
abolitions unnecessary. Indeed it is not presuma- 
ble with regard to establishments of such solem- 
nity and importance, making part of the organiza- 
tion of a principal department of the government, 
that a fluctuation of plans was anticipated. It is, 
therefore, not essential to suppose, that the power 
to destroy was intended to be included in the 
power to create: Thus the words “ to ordain and 
establish,” may be satisfied by attributing to them 
only the latter effect. 

Consequently, when the grant of the power 
to institute courts, is immediately succeeded by 
the declaration that the judges of those courts shall 
hold their offices during good behaviour; if the 
exercise of the power to establish the courts can- 
not be reconciled with the actual holding or enjoy- 
ment of the office, according to the prescribed 
tenure, it will follow, that the power to abolish is 
interdicted. The implied, or hypothetical power 
to destroy the office must give way to the express 
and positive right of holding it during good beha- 

‘vious This is agreeable to the soundest rules 
of construction; the contrary is in subversion of 
them. 

Equally in vain is a justification of the construc- 
tion adopted by the advocates of the repeal, at- 
‘tempted to be derived from a distinction between 
the supreme and inferior courts. The argument, 
that as the former is established by the constitu- 
tion, it cannot be annulled by a legislative act, 
though the latter which must owe their existence 
to such an act, may, by the same authority, be ex- 
tinguished, can afford no greater stability to the 
o‘tice of a judge of the supreme court than to that 

“of a judge of an inferior court. The constitution 
docs Indeed establish the supreme court; but it is 
aitogether silent as to the number of the judges. 
“his is as fully left to legislative discretion as the 
‘institution of inferior courts; and the rule that a 
power to undo is implied in the power to do, is 
therefore no less applicable to the reduction of the 
uumoer of the judges of the supreme court than to 
the abolition of the inferior courts. If the former 
are not protected by the clause, which fixes the 
tonure of office, they are no less at the mercy of 
tue legislature than the later: And if that clause 
Goes protect them, its protection must be equally 
effectual forthe judges of the inferior courts. Its 
efacuey in either case must be founded on tre 
principle that it operates as a restraint upon the 
Jesistative discretion 5 and if so, there is the like 
restraint mm beth cases, because the very same 
werds, In the very same sentence, deine con- 
Junetiy the tenure of the oces of the two classes 
ef judges. His sopbistry can clude the conclusion. 
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It is therefore plain to a demonstration, that the 
doctrine which afirms the right of congress to 
abolish the judges of the inferior courts is abso- 
lutely fatal to the independence of the judiciary 
department. The observation, that so gross an 
abuse of power as would be implied in the abolition 
of the judges of the supreme court, ought not to 
be supposed, can afford no consolation against the 
extreme danger of the doctrine. The terrible ex- 
amples before us, forbid our placing the least con- 
fidence in that delusive observation. Experience, 
sad experience warns us to dread every extremity 
—to be preparcd for the worst catastrophe that 
can happen. 

LUCIUS CRASSUS» 


As it is the earnest wish of the I'ditor to preserve in this 
miscellany whatever will reflect light upon the political 
occurrences of the time, he publishes the following arti- 
cle, which exhibits the stress of the late argument in cur 
national senate, on the judiciary bill. The correctness of 
the report of this argument has been tested, and is 
vouched for. He, who studies it will have a distinct “ view 
of the whole ground.” 


Mr. BRECKENRIDGE, 

WHILE my honourable friend recollects him- 
self, I beg leave to say a few words in answer to 
an argument, which has been much pressed to. 
day. I did not intend to rise again on this sub- 
ject, especially at so late an hour (about 5 o'clock), 
and I promise to detain the house but a few mi- 
nutes. . 

I did not expect, sir, to find the doctrine of the 
power of the courts to annul the laws of congress, 
as unconstitutional, so seriously insisted on. I pre- 
sume I shall not be out of order in replying to it. 
It is said that the different departments of govern- 
ment are to be checks on each other, and that the 
courts are to check the legislature. If this be 
true, I would ask where they got that power, and 
who checks the courts when they violate the con- 
stitution? Would they not, by this doctrine, have 
the absolute direction of the government? To 
whom are they responsible? But I deny the 
power, which is so pretended. If it is derived from 
the constitution, I ask gentlemen to point out the 
clause, which grants ite I can find no such grant. 
Is it not extraordinary that, if this high power was 
intended, it should nowhere appear! Is it not truly 
astonishing that the constitution, in its abundant 
care to define the powers of each department, 
should have omitted so important a power as that 
of t%e courts to nullify all the acts of congress, 
which, in thetr opinion, were contrary to the con- 
stitution. 

Never were such high and transcendant powers 
in any government, much less in one like ours, 
composed of powers specially given and defined, 
claimed or exercised by construction only. The 
doctrine of constructions, not warranted by the 
letter of an instrument is dangerous in the extreme. 
Let men once loose upon constructions, and where 
will you stop them. Is the astutia of English 
judges, in discovering the latent meanings of law- 
makers’ meanings, not expressed in the letter of 
the laws, to be adopted here in the construction 
of the constitution? Once admit the doctrine, 
that judges are to be indulged in these astute and 
wire-drawn constructions, to enlarge their own 
power, and contreul that of others, and I will join 
gentlemen of the opposition, in declaring that the 
constitution is in dancer. - 

‘Do make the constitution a practical system, this 
pretended power of the courts to annul the laws 
of congress cannot possibly existe My idea of 
the subject, in a few words, is, that the constitution 
intended a separation of the powers vested in the 
three great departments, giving to each exclusive 
authority on the subjects committed to it. That 
these departments are co-ordinate, to revolve each 
within the sphere of their own orbits, without be- 


ing responsible for thcir own motion, and are not 
to direct or controul the course of others. That 
those, who make the laws, are presumed to have 
an equal attachment to, and interest in the consti- 
tution; are equally bound by oath to support it, 
and have an equal right to give a construction to 
ite That the construction of one department of 
the powers vested init, is of higher authority than 
the construction of any other department. And 
that, in fact, it is competent to that department, to 
which powers are confided exclusively, to decide 
upon the proper exercise of those powers. ‘That, 
therefore, the legislature have the exclusive right 
to interpret the constitution, in what regards the 
law-making power, and the judges are bound to 
execute the laws they make: For the legislature 
would have at least an equal right to annul the de- 
cisions of the courts, founded on theér construction 
of the constitution, as the courts would have to 
annul the acts of the legislature, founded on their 
construction. 

Although, therefore, the courts may take upon 
them to give decisions, which impeach the consti- 
tutionality of a law, and thereby, for a time, obstruct 
its operations, yet I contend that sucha law is not 
the less obligatory, because the organ through which 
it is to be executed has refused its aid. A perti- 
nacious adherence of both departments to their 
opinions, would soon bring the question to issue, 
in whom the sovereign power of legislation re- 
sided, and whose construction of the law-making 
power should prevail. - 

If the courts have a right to examine into, and 
decide upon the constitutionality of laws, their de- 
cision ought to be final and effectual. Task then, 
if gentlemen are prepared to admit, that in case the 
courts were to declare your revenue, impost, and 
appropriation laws unconstitutional, that they 
would thereby be blotted out of your statute book, 
and the operations of your government be arrested? 
It is making, in my opinion, a mockery of the 
high powers of legislation. I feel humbled by the 
doctrine, and enter my protest against it. Let 
gentlemen consider well before they insist on a 
power in the judiciary, which places the legisla- 
ture at their fect. Let not so humiliating a con- 
dition be admitted, under an authority resting 
merely on implication and construction. It will 
invite a state of things, which we are not justified 
by the constitution in presuming will happen, and 
which, should it happen, all men of all parties 
must deplore. 


Mr. Morris. I rise to congratulate this house 
and all America, that we have at length got our 
adversaries upon the ground where we can fairly 
mect. They have now, though late, reached the 
point, to which their arguments tended from the 
beginning. Here I knew they must arrive, and 
now I ask, if gentlemen are prepared to establish 
one consolidated government over this country. 
Siv, if the doctrine they advance prevail; if it be 
the true doctrine, there is no longer any legislature 
in America but that of the union. 

All the argument they have used in this debate 
went, of necessity, to that conclusion, which is 
now happily avowed. ‘The honourable member 
tells us, the legislature have the supreme and ex- 
clusive right to interpret the constitution, so far 
as regards the making of laws, which, being made, 
the judges are bound to execute. And he asks 
where the judges got their pretended power of 
deciding on the constitutionality of laws. If it be 
in the constitution, says he, let it be pointed out. 
I answer, they derive that power from authority 
higher than this constitution. They derive it 
from the constitution of man, from the nature of 
things, from the necessary progress of human af- 
fairs. “When you have enacted a law, when pro- 
cess thereon has been issued, and suit brought, it 
becomes eventually necessary that the judges de- 
cide on the case before them, and declare what the 


law is. 
that which is produced and relied on, has indeed 
the binding force oflaw. The decision of the su- 
preme court is, and, of necessity, must be final. — 
This, sir, is the principle, and the source of the 
right for which we contend. 

But it is denied, and the supremacy of the legis- 
lature insisted on. Mark then, I pray, the result. 
The constitution says, no bill of attainder or cx post 
facto law shall be passed, no capitation or other 
direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to the 
census or enumeration to be taken, no tax or duty 
shall be laid on articles exported from any stat, 
no preference shall be given, by any regulation of 
commerce or revenue, to the ports of one state over 
those of another. Suppose that, notwithstanding 
these prohibitions, a majority of the two houses 
should (with the president) pass such laws. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that a capitation tax (not war- 
ranted by the constitution) or a duty on exports 
were imposed... Lhe citizen refuses to pay. But 
courts, dependent on the will and pleasure of the 
legislature, are compelled to enforce the collection. 
Shall it be said that there is an appeal to the su- 
preme court? Sir, that appeal is subject to such 
exceptions and regulations as congress shall make. 
Congress can therefore defeat the appcel, and 
render final the judgment of inferior tribunals sub- 
jected to their absolute controul. Nay, sir, to 
avoid all possible doubt or question, the honour- 
able member last up has told us, in so many words, 
that the legislature may decide exclusively on the 
constitution, and thatthe judges are bound to txe- 
cute the laws which the legislature enact. Ex- 
amine then the state to which we are brought. If 
this doctrine be sustained (and it is the fair logical 
deduction from the premises laid down) what pos- 
sible mode is there to avoid the conclusion, that 
the moment the legislature of the union declare 
themselves supreme, they become so. The ana- 
logies so often assumed to the British parliament 
will then be complete. The sovereignty of Ame- 
rica will no longer reside in the people, but in the 
congress, and the constitution is whatever they 
choose to make it. 

I saw the end to which those arguments went, 
but I would not throw it out to the people. Gen- 
tlemen will, however, recollect, that, carly in this 
debate, I prayed them to pause and consider. I 
mentioned to them without this bar the result of 
their doctrine, and yesterday I warned them to be- 
ware of deciding upon abstract propositions. But 
they insisted onthe decision, and they still persist; 
let me then ask what safety is left for the states? 

Experience under the old confederation had 
shewn, that applications made by congress to large 
communities were nugatory, and that to carry on 
the business of the national government, it should 
be invested with a right of applying directly toin- 

dividuals. But then the danger that it might swal- 
low up the sovereignty of the states became evi- 
dent. To provide against that danger, the con- 
stitutional doctrine was established, that no power 
should be exercised by congress, but such as was 
expressly given, or necessarily incident, and, as a 
farther security, provision was made, prohibiting 
certain definite acts. But of what avail are such 
securities, when your legislative authority is to be 
bounded only by your own discretion ? 

WVhile I was far distant from my country, I felt 
pain at some things, which looked like a wish to 
wind up the general government beyond its natural 
tone; for I knew that if America should be brought 
under one consolidated government, it could not 
continue to be a republice J am attached to re- 
publican government, because it appears to me 
most favourable to dignity of sentiment and cha- 
racter. I have had opportunities to make the 
comparison. But if a consolidated government 
be established, it cannot long be republican. We 
have nct the materials to construct cven a mild mc- 
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They must, of cours’, determine whether | narchy, if, therefore, the states be destroyed, we 


must become the subjects of despotism. 

It may perhaps be said, that all judges are bound 
by oath to support the constitution. But I ask 
how is that to be done? Their power over your 
laws is denied, and when once it 1s established that 


you and you alone are the legitimate interpreters of 


the constitution, they must be bound by your con- 
structiohs 

Gentlemen may flatter themselves that the dan- 
ger from this quarter is remote or ideal. I know 
that so long as peace shall last, the states will be 
the general favourites, because they offer numerous 
obiccts to gratify little ambition, but no sooner 
shall this country be involved in war, than all men 
will look upto the national government for patron- 
age and protection. Having then the command of 
large military ferce, it must, under the construc- 
tion now set up, become supreme. Remember 
that the old congress conferred, without authority, 
dictatorial power over a large extent of country, 
sad that it was exercised and submitted ta without 
opposition. Gentlemen in this house repres nt the 
sovereignty of the states. I now call upon tuem. 
Are they ready to prostrate that sovereignty at 
the fect of the general government? 1, sir, on the 
part of the state of New-York, beg leave to enter 
my solemn protest. 

=s 


MISCELLANY. 


[At atime, when the most licentious customs are followed 
even by those, who are saluted by the soothing name of 
the correct and the fashionable, the subsequent reproof 
from an elegant writer may, possibly, eflect a partial 
reformation. © LyTTrLetox” writes with much ear- 
nestness and indignation; and as these qualities are in 
aid of truth and virtue, we sincerely hope that he will 
not raise the * satiric thong” in vain.J 


From the Guzette of the United States. 


Mr. Bronson, 

EVERY man, however insulated his situation, 
must feel an interest in the preservation of that 
pure decorum, which is the very life of a polished 
community. The continuance and exact obser- 
vance of common and public decency is an object 
of universal concern. No one, uncorrupted by 
vicious principle, can regard with apathy, the least 
innovation, whose tendency is clear and direct to 
the corruption of the public manners. It may, at 
the same time, be remarked, that pernicious and 
fatal invasion of established decorum so frequently 
assumes a fascinating and deceptive garb, that it 
is incumbent to be both watchful for its detection 
and bold in its exposure. Your cor respondent fecls 
no peculiar interest in the subject of his present 
address. He is neither the father of girls, for 
whose moral safety he is anxious, nor is he the 
brother of sisters, whose notions and deportment, 
in the kind character of a friend and guardian, he 
is accustomed to watch with incessant vigilance. 
But, in the field of general and common interest, 
he deems himsclf susceptible of feelings, strong, 
lively, and approximating to those, excited in the 
anxious bosom of a parent ora brother. He will, 
therefore, without assuming the authority or dis- 
playing the severity of a censor, point to an object 
of public regard, which appears to call for open 
reprehension, and to require immediate and eflec- 
tual correction. 

It is the privilege and the practice of your corres- 
pondent, sir, to be familiar with scenes of fashion, 
gaicty, and delight. It has been his pride to be- 
lieve, that there exists not on earth, a society suf- 
fering less from the corruptions ordinarily attend- 
ant upon polished association, than that, in whose 
enjoyments, he is wont to participate. In its 
scenes, it is novel to mark deviation from decorum, 
and extraordinary to witness the slightest invasion 
of the chastest rule. An appreciation of this state 
of society, above all comparison with any substi- 
tutc, which could be produced by the fickle slaves 
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of fashion. induces me to appeal to the correct, and 
honeuralle feelings of my fair country women, 
upon a recent innovation, which savours sirongly 
of licentiousness. I refer to the introducticn of 
the Waste Dance into the polished circles of our 
city, Whose prevalence, it is hoped, will be short, 
when fairly marked by public discountenance is 
an tnidecency. 

But few of your readers can be presumed to be 
acquamted with the Waltz. It may, therefore, 
be pertinent to mention, that this Dance, is mark- 
ed by a familiarity of person, a voluptaousness of 
movement, alasciviousness of Icok and a dcstitur 
tion of reserve, which must Le obnoxious to tnat 
correct tasie, which essentially diers both from 
mad licentiousness and from prudish atsteritvess 
It should be further noted, that the revolutions are 
constant and giddy, that the feet of the dancers 
are in close and intimate union, that the male sup- 
ports the female by gentle pressure of the waist, 
that the female, with skill, occasionally acquiesces 
in the softness of the scene, and then again repels 
her partner, and that the eye intent upon the eye 
speaks love and pleasure. Let me add tothe de- 
scription, that the measures of the music are soft 
and Syrenian, and what sense so blunt as not to 
perceive the tendency ? / 

The lovers of the invaluable Spectator will 
here call to mind the & Jfoll Pately.”” which was so 
obnoxious to his correspondent, the “ Substantial 
tradesman, who appears not to have been polished 
out of paternal feeling, or honest decorum. ‘They 
will recognize the identity of * Hunt the Squirrel” 
and * The Chase,” and will readily perceive the 
affinity between Moll Pately” and © The Waltz.” 
The pen of Addiaen and his fellows was employed 
to correct this erro of his day and to banish * Moll 
Pately” from the bx vm. It is fervently to be wishe 
ed, that Monitorial excruion might be able to drive 
back the Waltz from our unvitiated circles to the 
domes of luxury in the Eas™, or produce its exile 
io a more appropriate abode among the natives of 
our American wilderness. 

In a state of rigid and austere Opinion, dancing 
in any form or fashion is proscribed % savouring of 
indecorum, But inthe plain unadulterwed dances, 
commonly known and practised in our cuuntry, I 
have been accustomed to see nothing but a Wealth- 
ful exercise and an innocent amusement. The 
dance, however, may well be deemed an unseemly 
entertainment, when socicty is found in that state of 
fanciful and fictitious polish, in which the gay are 
led to indulge in scenes, suited only tothe recesses 
of a scraglio, and adapted only to the practice of 
Circassians, whose servile employment it is, with 
the vigilance of vestals, to preserve alive, by frolic, 
attitude and gesture, the glimmering flame in the 
bosom of a pampered AchmMET. Who then will 
hesitate to declare, that the Waltz dance has 
claims to patronage and practice rather from vo- 
luptuaries under an Asiatic sun, than from such 
as seck for innocence in their gaiety, and reason 
in their delight. Surely, its restriction may be 
expected to the abodes of those pitiable beings, 
who sacrifice innocence and happiness at the shrine 
of sensual pleasure, when its tendency is, manis 
festly, to familiarize the sexes to scenes, which 
are inimical to virtue, and to break down those 
barricrs of reserve, which are wont to guard from 
corruption. 

What then must be the feelings of an Ameri- 
can, a plain man, who loves his country and its 
plain, unvitiated manners, at witnessing the intro- 
duction of a dance, which, when it has obtained the 
sanction of fashionable currency, must impair the 
character of his fair country-women, for pure, cor- 
rect and decorous deportment ?—Can he see with 
the same unconccrn his own daughters or his sis- 
ter practising the lascivious step to melting music, 
as he regards the theatrical hireling, who profes- 
sionally mingles in the mad and masy round, te 
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gratifv the vitiated taste of admiring sensualists ? 
No! with all the proneness of dissipation and ex- 
travasrance, which increasing wealth and progres- 
sive luxury can give, we have yet measures of cor- 
ruption to fill, ere we attain that plenitude of po- 
lished depravity which will compel us to regard, 
with indifference or approbation, so gross an in- 
vasion, of the ancient, decorus and unpolluted man- 
ners of che country. | 

We are now free to express the hope, that mo- 
dest and high-minded American females, whose 
pride is in purity of manners, and whose glory is 
in chastity of deportment, will regard with favour 
and feeling our serious appeal, and doom this alien 
to a speedy exile. We have spoken with plain- 
ness, for the subject demanded it; we have aim- 
ed at an honest and faithful, tho’ not severe, ex- 
posure of a hateful practice. Our conclusion is 
made with confidence, that there 1s no true man’s 
eye, to which the Waltz is not disgusting ; that 
its encouragement must be conccived to result 
from pitiable vanity, which seeks an unaccustom- 
ed display of personal charms, or fram something 
worse than vanity: That no fancied gracefulness 
will garnish unbecoming familiarity, or supply the 
absence of genuine delicacy : And, in short that 
the Waltz dance, by the discreet and correct part 
of our community, is decisively conceived to he 
incompatible with the dignity and delicacy o% the 
American fair; and to be only adapted to tbe cha- 
racter of an hireling or a slave in the hails of an 
Eastern despot, where the effeminate lord and 
the abject ministers of his pleasure are upon the 
sume level of baseness and degradation. 
’ LYTTLETON. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE following affectionate sonnet, the writer of 
this article applies to the cherished scenes of his 
rural life, and to a favourite friend, once his con- 
stant companion in the “ wildly devious walks” of 
literature : 


To climb at early dawn the mountain’s side, 
Ire devious herds have brush‘d the dews away, 
Ve mine: at noon amid yon elms to strav, 
Whose artless tufts the cooling current hide. 


Mine from the purple heath’s horizon wide, 

To trace the splendours of reclining day : 
Until the moon my homeward path to guide, 

Distain the forest edge with silver grey. 


And if such scenes the rising soul expand, 
The flutter’d heart if simple bliss becalm, 
Where nature closelier knits the social tye, 

No light addition should my TyLer’s hand, 
Wich equal friendship’s animating balm, 
To letter’d case the place of fame supply. 


As many ofour High-street loungers occasionally 
lounge on horseback, devote a part of their learned 
leisure to the management of the generous steed, 
and somctimes stride 


«* The hack Bucephalus 6f Rotten-Row.” 


I will extract, for their edification, a passage from 
an old writer, one Camerarius, who thus learnedly 
details the properties of a per&ct horse : 

He must have three parts, like those of a woman; 
broad breast, round hips,-and flowing mane. In 
three things, he must be like a lion; his counte- 
nance fierce, his courage great, and his power in- 
vincible. Ina threefold capacity, must he partake 
of the nature of the sheep; he must have its nose, 
its paiience, anditsdocility. He must hive three 
parts of a deer; the head, the leg, and the skin: 
three of a wolf; throat, neck, and hearing: three 
of a fox; ear, tail, and trot: three of a scrpent; 
memory, sigst, and flexibility : and three of a hare; 
rhnningy walking; and perseverance, 
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Among the addresses, presented upon the ac- | 


cession of James I, was one from the town of 
Shrewsbury, wishing his majesty might reign, as 
long as the sun, moon, and stars endured. Faith, 
man said the king to the person who presented it, 
if L doy my son must reign by candle light. 

An acute critic, commenting upon a celebrated 
modern tragedy, declares, that the principal cha- 
racter has very little reason to discover himself at 
the close of the play, except to relieve the poet, 
who has, at last, arrived at his fifth act. ‘The 
truth is, action, in the modern drama, does not, 
like a good watch, proceed in a regular time, but 
is put backwards or forwards, according to the 
caprice or the convenience of the owner. 

In a review of a volume of travels through 
America, the following observation occurs, res- 
pecting the rea/ value of that hospitality, displayed 
by recent men, in a new country: 

Hospitality is a virtue; but in a country like 
that which our traveller visited, it might truly be 
si to be avirtue, which amply repays itself. All 
countries, emerging from a state of nature, are, in 
general, distinguished for hospitality. A man, 
secluded from the frequent intercourse of human 
life, amid the deep and dreary forests of America, 
will think himself abundantly recompensed for his 
civilities to a stranger, who, for a moment, lets him 
feel that there are other human beings, beside 
himself. 

In the chancel of a village church in England, 
on a grave stone, is the following epitaph, in monk- 
ish verse : 


Vos qui transitis, Thomam deflere velitis: 
Per me nunc scitis, quid prodest gloria ditis. 


Which may be thus translated, without much dis- 
grace to the elegance of the original: 


All you that come near, upon Tom drop a tear, 
From whom ‘twill appear, that the rich are poor here. 


A new weekly paper, under the denomination 
of the * Democratic Republican, or Anti- Aristo- 
crat,” has just made its appearance in Baltimere. 
It is edited by a person, who styles himself Cor- 
nelius Firebrand, junr. and its contents comport 
admirably with the incendiary title of its editor. 

[Philadelphia Gazette. 

Rosa, an Italian professor at Paris, has invented 
a process for making excellent bread, from two- 
thirds of flour, and one third of acorns. The 
acorns are freed from their natural bitterness, by 
boiling them in water. The bread, made of equal 
parts of flour and acorns, is wholesome and pleasing 
to the taste, but harder and less white than the 
first. | 

Sheridan, in his life of dean Swirt, is singu- 
larly happy, both in the thought and expression 
of the following paragraph, descriptive of the plea- 
sure experienced by the dean, from an act of sig- 
nal charity: 

“ This was the first opportunity he had, of let- 
ting loose that spirit of generosity and benevolence, 
whose greatness and vigour, when pent up in his 
own breast, by poverty and dependence, served 
only as an evil spirit to torment him.” 

In the legislature of New-York, the Hon. Tho- 
mas Storm has been ẹnanimously elected Speaker. 
This, the Yorkers doubtless think, as consul Obrien 
would say, “ looks sçuaily,” it bodes, we fear, a 
boisterous sessions 

. Buonaparte has been invited, by the Cisalpine 
provisional government, to appoint tic first magis- 
trates of that republic, which he has consenicd tu! 


A quack in the city of New-York, who assumes 
the name of Dr. Roberts, advertises his skill in the 
cure of a variety of disorders to which the human 
frame is liable; particularly the Venereal, without 
the use of Mercury. He undertakes generally, to 
cure all disorders, not incuradle ; more especially 
the king’s evil, cancers and sore legs. Invalids, 
we think, are under infinite obligations to Dr. R. 
as, contrary to the commonly received axiom, there 
is now help for sickness and sore shins» 


The mecitated ‘ lopping ef the excrescent parts” 
from the constitution by the present democratic 
majority, is likened by a facetious writer in ‘ The 
Balance,’ to the spoiling of a wig which was worn 
by one of the primitive parsons of New-England. 
His: parishioners were incensed and grieved that 
he should wear a wig in the Boston fashionable cut, 
and which they thought unscriptural,. and dashed 
with that part of the decalogue, which denounces 
the worship ‘ of any graven image, or any likeness 
‘of any thing that is in heaven above, or earth 
‘beneath.’ ‘The parson paid attention to their re- 
monstrances, and, assembling them together, de- 
livered over to them the frizzled cause of their 
complaints, to be mutilated and fashioned by them 
to their liking. After clipping and hacking it till 
they thought there was no sin in worshipping it, 
it being the likeness of nothing in heaven or on 
earth, they consented that their pastor might wear 
ite So will it fare with the Constitution. After 
the first false amendment, every bungler will be 
applying his shears to its curls, and clipping it to 
his liking, till, in a moment of public lethargy, this 
Sampson of our trust, will be made to bow to the 
art of some usurping and darling Dalilah. 


The political imbecility of one of our members 
of Congress is quite a topic of condolence in the 
Coffee-house circles. If Mr. Bayard saucily ex- 
ults that Mr. Smilie sometimes knows his own sen- 
timents, it should be remembered that not to know 
one’s own mind is a common failing; that Mr. S. 
on classical authority has an established right to be 
simple, for one of the seven sages of Greece has 
declared that “ The majority are foolish,” and more- 
over the * Fonourable gentleman” has the honcur 
to remember S'r Hudibras both in his republicanism 
and in his indistinctness of conceptions ; 


* His notions fitted things so well 

That which was which be could not tell: 
But, oftentimes, mistook the ore 

For the other, as great clerks have done.” 

At a college commencement, one of the new 
created masters undertook to preach before his 
brethren. Wit, at that time, being allowed by 
peculiar dispensation, he selected for his text, 


* We are of yesterday, and know nothing 


Beloved, says he, this text fitly divides itself inte 
two parts: 

l. The first, respecting our standing, “ We are 
but of yesterday,” 

2. The second, respecting our understanding,— 
“ And Anow nothing.” 

When I know more, Iwill tell you more. 

Meanwhile, let what you have heard suffice, 

with an... Amen. 


A French Gentleman once travelling in his 
cabriolet from Paris to Calais was accosted by a 
man, who was walking along thc road, and who 
begged the favour of him to put his Great-coat, 
which he found very heavy, into his carriu@e.... 
With all my heart, said the gentlensan, but if we 
should not be travelling to the same place, how 
will you get your coat? Monsicur, answered the 
man, with great naiveté, “ Fe serui de danse" J 
shall be in it» 


During the punning reign of king James I, a 
man being veprimanded for swearing, replied, he 
did not know there was any harmin ite No harm 
Init! said a person present, why, don’t you know 
the comnmiundment, swear not at ulle Why, I don't 
swear ut ail, I only swear at those who oflend me. 

Quin, the comedian, and another gentleman, 
riding one summer's day upon Lansdown, observ- 
ed, at some distance, a person on horseback, whose 
siiocr laced coat and waistcoat shone prodigiously 
in the sun. Several conicctures were formed, 
respecting the quality of the approaching meteor ; 
till at length he came near enough to discover 
that he wo a Bath apothecary, famous for finery 
and dress. Oh, said the gentleman, ‘tis ouly the 
quick siyer doctor at laste Ave. szid Quin, in his 
dry manner, all is not «clo that géysters, you sce. 

Count T. comp!uined to Foote, that a slanderer 
had ruined his character. So much the better, 
replied the wit, for it was a d.....d bad one, and 
the sooner destroyed the better. 

An apothecary, a quaker, meeting Dr. Fother- 
gill, in the street, thus accosted him:......Friend 
Fothergill, I intend dining with thee to-day. I 
shall be glad to see thee, replied the doctor. I 
intend bringing my family with me, says the apo- 
thecary. So much the better, quoth the doctor; 
but pray, friend, hast thou not some joke? No 
Joke indeed, replies the apothecary, but a very se- 
rious matter. Thou hast attended friend Fphraim 
these three days, and ordered him no medicine. J 
cannot live at this rate, in my own house, and 
must therefore live in thine. The doctor took 
the hint, and prescribed handsomely for the bene- 
fit of his friend Ephraim, and his friend Leech, the 


apothecary. 

Although we have for a long time refused giving 
any further place to cheese-communications being of 
opinion the cheese has been toasted and re-toasted 
ull it has become quite unpalatable, we hope the 
following bagatelle, from a valuable correspondent, 
will be received with a relish. 


Extract of a letter from Washington. 


« The celebrated mammoth cheese, which has 
Jong been the fruitful topic of public discussion, 
will not totally cease to exist after the fourth of 
March, when it is to be immolated on the altar of 
liberty. 

The president having discovered, by dint of that 
sagacity, for which he is so distinguished, that the 
rind is not calculated for consumption, called a 
council of the wise men of the west, ¢ in order to 
take into joint-cogitation the applicability of this 
circumambient part of this magnitudinary whole.’ 
After mature deliberation, and much sapient dis- 
cussion, it was resolved, in conformity to that sys- 
tem of economy, which has uniformly guided the 
counsels of the present executive, to collect the 
pearings, embalm and deposit them in a golden urn, 
to be prepared for that purpose, and to be lodged 
in the Knick-nackatory at Monticello, there to re- 
main in secula seculorum, as atrophy of private pa- 
triotism, and a monument of public gratitude and 
taste. 

“ That nothing might be wanting to add dignity 
to the precious deposit, the president, in the true 
Spirit of gallantry, addressed the fair framers of 
the stupendous offering, requesting ‘ a reiterated 
developement of those intellectual powers, which 
their co-exertions had so felicitously effectuated, 
2n the conformation of this gigantic production of 
the dairy, by supplying an appropriate inscription 
for the comprehensive vase.’ ‘He request of the 
august applicant was readily complied with ; and I 
am happy that it is in my power to furnish you 
with acopy of this concentration of female genius. 
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THIS URN 


Contains the superficial stratum of a circular mas$ 
of vaccine juice, 
Consolidated by 
The female patriots of Massachusetts, and in 
concert with 
Their acquiescent husbands 
presented to 
Th: Jefferson, the political Colossus of Co!umbia ; 
In testimony 
Of their grateful admiration of those talents, 
So strenuously exerted 
In accelerating the approach of that 
Blessed Era 
Which in the language of derision is termed 
The Gallic Millenium : 
When those exclusive barriers that now surround 
The monv-matrimonial state 
Shall be broken down; 
And the human mind 
Shall bound at will over the sunny regions of 
Unrestrained enjoyment— ' 
In brief 
When Nature’s reign shall be restored, 
This Urn was fabricated, replenished and inscrib- 
ed at that memorable Epoch in American His- 
tory, when Piiloscphy was President— 
Stability Secretary of State, 
And 
Loyalty was Secretary of the Treasury, 
Under the government 
Then stiled Federal. ; 

“ The above delicate morceau of monumental 
literature is not unworthy of those female talents 
which gave consistency and shape to the milky 
flood of vogve patriotism. It is by no means what 
in the cant of criticism is called a wheyish composi- 
tion. On the contrary, it is highly enriched with 
the courtly curd of compliment, and seasoned with 
the Attic sa/t of sentiment.” 

[N. Y. Even. Post.] 

A Tobacconist having made a fortune by his 
business resolving to set up his carriage, consulted 
a classical friend respecting a proper motto, adding 
that he was afraid he should be accused of osten- 
tation and laughed at by his less fortunate neigh- 
bours. Never mind that, replied the friend, I can 
give you a motto that will silence them. ‘The 
carriage was started, and the words * Quid rides,” 
appeared in conspicuous characters on the pannel. 
Those, who understood Latin, and were disposed 
to laugh at the new made gentleman, felt the re- 
primand. But the croud, taking it for English, 
shouted as he passed, Quid rides....Quid rides. 


=m 


An elegant writer, describing the perfections of 
a Jovely woman, declares, in glowing phrase, that 
“ the fire, which flashed from her eyes, shewed, 
that she felt all the passions, which she inspired.” 


Among the many works from the American 
press, which evince the industry and literary en- 
terprise of our printers, no one is more extensively 
useful than “ Parkinson's Chy mical Pocket-book,” 
lately published by Mr. James Humphries, of this 
city. ‘Lhe pupil and the master of chymistry, 
from this book, will equally obtain information ; 


‘the lover of science will peruse it with pleasure 


and profit; and the curious will be by it indulged. 
Its facts are correct; they are taken from the 
works of masters of the science; its theories are 
ingenious; they are those of the most wise of 
modern chymists. “ An Account of the principal 
Objections to the Antiphlogistic System of Chy- 
mistry,” is added to this work, by Dr. James 
Woodhouse. The acknowledged talents and 
known correctness of this gentleman, are suffici- 
ent pledges of the value of this addition. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The subsequent satire will be more fully understood, by 
recurring to an admirable prose descripuon, which the 
historian of the Aurora has given toa wondering world 
ìn the far tamed Museum of Mr. Peale. 

Behemoth, biggest born of earth 

Upheaves his vastness, 
And thirteen democratic Virtuosi have decided that even 
the dry bumes of the Mammoth afford very pretty picking. 


AMERICAN MIRACLE. 


The SKELETON, with which it is Mr. Rembrandt Peale’s 
intention shortly to visit Europe, was yesterday so far put 
together, that previous to taking it to pieces for the pur- 
pose of packing up, MB, AND TWELVE other gentlemen 
partook cf a collation waitin the naeast of the ani- 
mal, all comfortably seated round a small table, and one 
of Mr. Hawkins's Patent Portable Piano's ;—after which 
the following toasts were drank, accompanied with music. 

1. Tne Biped auimal Max—may peace, virtue and happi- 
ness be his distinguishing character. 

2. The American People—May they be as pre-eminent 
among the nations of the earth, as the canopy we sit be- 
neath surpasses the fudric of the Mouse. Yankee Doole. 

3. Agriculture—lLa constituting the pride and riches of 
our couatry, may its rewards be as abundant as THis 
FHUL® was unexpected. 

4. The Constitution of the United States—Muy “ its 
ribs be as r:bs of brass, and its back-bone as moken iron.” f 
Huil Columbia, 

5. ‘Ihe arts and sciences—nursed ina genial soil, and 
fostered with tender care, may their honour prove as 
durable as the bower which surrounds us. 

6. The brains of freemen—May they never be so barra- 
cadoed by the jack-ass bones of opposition as to crush their 
native energy. 

7. The Friends of Peace—To all else, such boires to gnaw, 
as dried by ten thousand moons, may starve their hungry 
maws.—fefferson'e March. 

8. All Honest Men—if they cannot feast in the Breast 
of a Mammoth, may their own breast be large enough. 

9. ‘The Ladies of PhiladelphiamEre their nated Ceuuties 
prove as horrible as bare bones, may virtue behold them 
clothed in the garment of modesty. 

10. The present company —May their second birth, though 
from the womb of the breast, be followed with every blese 
sing of life. 

Volunteer.—Success to these Bonny pasts ia Europe. 


ORPHEUS: thou flinty-rock-enliv’ning God! 
Thou dancing-master to the tree clad mountains $ 
Be kind for once, and tcll me by a nod, 
A nod familiar, gentle, kind, 
‘Phat up Parnassus I may wind 
And tipple inspiration at the muses’ fountain 
Where thou, its keeper, fiddlest all the day 
While pebbles, sands and stones, like hail-storms 
round thee play.... 
Orpheus ! I venerate thy fiddling talent 
And wish to make of it a little trial, 
I know thee musical and very gallant 
Too much so to return a flat denial... 
I pray thee, fiddler! to accept from me, 
The homage of my high consideration, 
Arcadian swains did not more joy to see 
Thy wife and thee among them shew your 
faces, 
Teaching the aukward oaks the airs and 
graces, 
Than I should, would’st thou kindly take thy 
station 
At Peale's Museum, pride of this great nation! 
Thou know’st, sweet Orpheus! that this Mr. 
Peale 
Has sent his Raphael and his Rembrandt 
round, . 
Wherever toe-nails of a flea are found 
To serve, without reward, the common weal! 
These apes of Italy have had good luck 
Wherever bee-like, they have stopp’d to suck ; 
Yet when they only skeletons could find 
They brought the bones, but lett the life behind... 


Now, Orpheus! could’st thou visit the Museums 
a an) 3 

* These bones were discovered by farmer's diging fer 
Manure. 


t Job, chap. 40. 
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Striding the back-bone of a crecodile 
Which Mr. Peale transported from the 
Nile, 
And hum a single couplet of Te Deum, 
In cap'ring fit 
he wren and tit, 
The lion, bear, 
The monkey, hare, 
The Crouching cat, 
The half-blind bat 
And cunning rat, 
The Turkish dog, 
The mud-clad hog, 
And hopping frog, 
The long-tailed Mouse, 
The dappled louse, 
And Jersey growse, 
The soaring eagle, 
Sharp-eyed beagle, 
The chatt’ring daw, 
And Indian squaw, 
Rocks, sands and stones, 
And Mammoth’s bones, 
The spider too, 
And all the crew, 
Of insects vile, 
Brought many a mile, 
The sable bug, | 
(So fond of ru ) 
The Babbling goose, 
And aukward moose 
Would all get loose 
Would bound, turn round, and reel and squeal 
While Raphael, Rembrandt, ev'ry Peale 
From street to Street, from door to door, 
In extacy would run and roar, 
“ Lhe wondrous work explore’... 


Could a philosopher this toast express? 

Who loves sweet nature in a naked dress? 

Who loves to see her naked, unadorned? 

Who, as superfluous has ever scorned 

The artificial trappings of the world, 

And swears that nature from her throne is hurl- 
Cd ?... 

If future females should conceal each limh 

With robes, Philosophy would be a Whim... 

Uncertain theory, mere speculations 

An idle business of calculation... 

What philosophic brain pretends to know 

The changes female forms may undergo... 

And if a change in female forms should be, 

How should we know it, when we cannot see 

Their limbs, beneath the garb of modesty ?.., 

But, Orpheus ! cease, for God’s sake cease that 
Strain 

I'm tired of singing, by my soul, I am, 

My throat is parched....give mea cooling dram... 

When next I want thee, I shall call agains... 

Yet one breath to tell each curious ear, 

That after ten toasts and a volunteer, 

Rembrandt first crept from out the Mammoth’s 


By free-born yankees made within a state 
Which (ne’er tid] now had meanly prais’d the 
reat, 

Which neler. till now, had stoop’d to flatter one 
| Who had belied Ais friend, our Washington.) 
This cheese they nibbled like so many mice, 
While mites skipped nimbly and as thick as lice 
On head of Callender before ‘twas shorn 
By barber’s shears which cruelly had torn = 
Husbands from wives, unmov’d by their petition 
That they might still retain a thirty years possession, 
Now seated round the walnut table snug 
Sipping Siberian whisky from a mug, 
Found undigested, by an Indian squaw 
Within a Cassowari’s monstrous maw..., 
Rembrandt arose, the master of the feast 
And thus address’d each virtuoso guest, 
“ Philosophers! the table-cloth remov’'d, 
“ List to my toast, and be it well approv’d.... 
“ Hawkins! strike up the tune, which Dayid 

play'd 
“ When at his feet the queen of Sheba laid 
“ To bathe his legs....a condescending maid’... 
Hawkins obey’d the order and began, 
While Rembrandt gave “ The Biped creature man, 
“ May virtue, peace and happiness appear, 
“ His character, distinguishing him here,” 
The soft, and love-sick strains crept gently round, 
And thro’ the Mammoth’s tail and ears they 
found 

Wide open’d doors and breath’d a pleasant sound, 
A pipe of flint-stone Rembrandt now display’d 
(By Little Turtle's mother’s grandsire made) 
And fill'd it with tobacco made long since 
By Walter Raleigh. When he last went hence, 
He left it with the tribe from which descends 
Cornplanter, noblest of our Indian friends |... 


maw, 
And hung suspended by the lower jaw, 
Then eighteen feet dropt down Upon the earth, 
Where Raphael stood to greet him at his « second 
birth”... 
Some crept between the ribs....some thro’ the ears, 
Gutted of all its guests, the beast appears, 
Save Hawkins, who within his belly latent 
Took up his portable piano patent, 
Together much too large t'escape before, 
They found a Passage thro’ the wide back-door. 


The chesnut tree which grows on /Ætna’s side, on 
Orpheus ! I wish to sound a strain (Whose trunk can more than fifty Mammoth’s 
‘That e’en thyself would’st not disdain, hide) SELECTED, | 


Of dinner-parties in a Mammoth’s belly, 
Of puddings, custards, Pies and jelly, 
What toasts roar’d loudly thro’ the Mammoth’s 
ear, or, . . 
Were sweetly sounded thro’ his wide posterior... 
This is my theme, sweet Orpheus ! let me cheer 
Jn strains most musical, Mazzei’s ear 
While lolling idly in his rocking-chair.... 
Rembrandt and other gentlemen were seen 
Within a Mammoth’s belly, round and clean, 
(Bones of a Mammoth found by some rude boor, 
While, heedless of his luck, he dug manure) 
Within its maw a walnut table plac’d, 
Profusely deck’d to Please the varied taste, 
A frog’s hind leg here met the roving eve, 
And there the muscles of a spider's thigh, 
A bat’s small pinion in a muscle-shell 
n snail’s blood fried, sent forth a Sav’ry smell, 
High season’d, in an eugle’s upper bill 
Were pour’d the juices of a fat skunk’s tail, 
Within the thigh-bone of a Spanish mule 
A Salamander’s blood was Plac’d to cool! 
Upon a block of petrified cork-wood, 
Right on the centre of the table stood 
A precious prize....a huge green-turtle's shell 
Found in the belly of an Erie whale, 
Who swimming over Niagara's fall 
Was bruis’d so much, it died at Montreal !.... 
Within this shell, a motley soup was made 
Which more than all had Rembrandt's art dis- 
play'd, 
Thousands of strange ingredients in it thrown, 
pcre stirred together with an ass’s bone. 
Lo p,7 his homage to each curious guest 
Who revelled at this philosophic feast, 
Aluzzet toning for his People’s ease 
Jiad thither sept a slave with Mammoth cheese... 
A miiy cheese ip Cheshire lately made 
Without the hands Y slaves or foreign aid, 
And sent to him who gules the helm of state 
Who, moon-ljke Pose, just wen our sun had Steves 


A coal to light this curious pipe supplied... 
The pipe went round, and as the smoke curled up, 
Each virtuoso forward stretched his head, 
(Much like tame geese when under gates they 
tread) 
And through his nostrils tried to get a SUP. ove 
Rembrandt again rose up with pompous phiz, 
And look’d as if he meant his guests to quiz 
Witha strange toast, of which not one who heard 
Could, for his soul, well understand one word.... 
“ The brains of freemen ! may they never be 
“© So barricaded by the jack-ass bones 
“ OF Opposition, that their native ener; 
“ Be crushed, like adder's heads, between two stones.” 
Hawkins, with Jaws, extended wide, look'd round, 
His patent portable breath’d not a sound, 
In admiration and in wonder lost 
Ign’rant what tune to play to such a toast, 
Then idly dropt his fingers on the keys, 
And struck (apparently with greatest ease) 
Such sounds of harmony as hungry cats, 
Would make when running o’er the keys in chace 
of rats... 
The tune concluded, Rembrandt rose again 
And gave a gentle toast in mildest strain, 
“ The friends of peace ! may all else have such banes 
“ Lo gnaw, as dried by twenty thousand moons 
“ May starve their hungry maws, 
“ And break their jaws.” 
A toast so mild, deserved soft melting airs, 
And Hawkins, ever ready, struck their ears 
With that sweet march, which when eur freedom 
died, 
A Frenchman made to soothe Afazzei's pride... 
Rembrandt again rose up and roared aloud, 
A toast among the philosophic crowd, 
“ The Philadelphia Ladies ! as «we love 
“ Them all, wel say, before their naked beautles 
prove 
“As horrible as bare Cones, may we see 
“ Their limbs beneath the garb of inodesty see 


The following pretty parody will please all who remem- 
ber “ The Mountaineers.” 


SONG. 
Tune Mo] low Drum.” 


WHEN the busy toil of day is done, 
And beneath the mountain sinks the sun, 
Soft and fair, = 
The vernal air, 
And echo answers merrily ; 
When I move 
To meet my love, | 
My bounding heart beats cheerily, 


When the yellow moon-beams light the Vales 
d the bird of sorrow sings her tale 

Sad and low 
The warbled woe, 

Sounds thro’ the wild-wood drearily ; 
Then breathe I 
The tender sigh, 

While beats my heart less cheerily. 


in 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. IX. 


acid Seudiedadeanserrasnes .A lazy lolling sort, 
Unseen at charch, at senate, and at court, 
Of ever listless loiterers, who attend 
No call, no trust, no duty and no friend. 
Thee too, my Paridel, I saw thee there, 
Gtretch’d on the rack of atoo easy chair, 
And heard thy everlasting yawn confess 
The pains and penalties of idleness. 


MR. SAMUEL SAUNTER, 


Although you have adopted the humble appella 
tion of a “ Lounger,” and have not been ashamed 
to acknowledge yourself as such, yet we have not 
had such an exact description of you, as would 
make the world consider you in thatlight. Loun- 
ger, although simply defined by Dr. Johnson to be 
an /dter, I take it, has afar more extensive signifi- 
cation than that word. It indicates not only a 
person, who spends a lazy life, but also one, who 
seems tired of that life ; who is continually roving 
from one thing to another in search of amusement ; 
which, if by chance he should find, is of so short 
duration, that he is obliged to keep himself in a 
perpetual agitation, to prevent life from becoming 
insupportable. 


This cannot be denied to be the definition of a 
Jounger ; for, I am sorry to say, that I come ex- 
actly under that description, and every body that 
knows me says that I am a lounger, if ever there 
was one. Some, indeed, have even gone so far as 
to ask me, whether I was not Samuel Saunter? 

In your introductory speculation, you observe, 
that the very idleness of an idler is instructive ; 
admitting this, you must also allow, that the des- 
cription of the habits of a lounger, will edify, as 
well as amuse a portion of the readers of your pa- 
per. The following journal, without disguising 
myself in the least, is an exact copy of my daily 
occupation, and to my certain knowledge, it nearly 
answers that of several young gentlemen of my ac- 
quaintancee 

Nine o'clock A. Mousses Time tO rist...e The aca- 
demy bell ringing.....remember when I was 
obliged to run with a school-boy’s haste at the 
sound.......Came down stairs... Lhe family ups... 
Father says “ I suppose you've had pleasant dreams 
this morning.’’.....Look at Poulson’s paper.....no 

fresh duels....the people are all growing cowards. 
veo New York’s the place for rencontres. 


N. B. Remarkably fond of any thing like shoot- 


Len o'clock....Breakfast over....said nothing the 
whole time, except that the fellow, who killed the 
country-man in Market-street the other night, was 
t devilish great shot: 

WN. B, Observe well the first nota dene.....Put 
@ oay hat to go out...mot upon bysiness..-..but. to 


ENLARGED. 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


osscecoseose osessseoscsocssoeseoseesses F VARIOUS, THAT THE MIND 

OF DESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGE, 

AND PLEAS’D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE INDULGED ” 
COWPER. 


keep out of the way till the breakfast table is 
cleared. 

Eleven o'clock. Return home.....take up my 
flute, and blow into it..... The old man says, “ it is 
shame for a young person to spend his time in toot- 
ing.” Mother says...» that she is quite tired of 
such a continual ding-dong.’’.....Tell her she has 
no ear for music.....Open the harpsichord.....play 
a tune....something like the president’s March... 
N. B. The only tune I can play......Mother both 
sharp and flat against music.....quite a tramontane, 
and never took a lesson from Carr. 

Twelve o'clock, Walk into the office..... Take up 
a pen to write a “ Lounger.” N. B....very desi- 
rous of appearing in that paper..... Begin.....6 Mr. 
Saunter’.....too lazy to go any farther.....Feel hun- 
gry....too soon for dinner.....N. Be Lounge about 
till it is ready....Eat a jelly at Richardet’s and 
languidly smile. 

Three o'clock. Dinner over.....Walk to the li- 
brary.....Saunter about from one room to the other 
«eno fun going on, no talking, no laughing......See 
Oliver Oldschool half stupified over a book....some 
d—d philosophy, I suppose.....close reader thiseoee. 
better be writing something for the Port Folio, 
to amuse us next Saturday.....N. Be Nobody here 
but bookworms...enot fond of such reptiles....had 
rather be at home. 

Four o'clock. Walk home....find the old lady 
reading the history of England.....she remarks 
«& what a hypocrite is this Oliver Cromwell P'e... 
“and who the devil's Oliver Cromwell ?” replied I. 
eee Ne B. read the history of England once....think- 
ing of something else all the time....went into one 
ear and out of the other.... Wish tea was ready»... 
Hate twilight, makes one grave and thoughtful. 

Seven o'clock. Tea finished.....start off to a bil- 
liard-table....can’t help reflecting as I go along... 
bad business this...but where the devil else can I 
go feeeeeimpossible to stay at home.....always get 
hipp'd....Enter the billiard-room....find the whole 
posse of my acquaintance....said they all came there 
because they did not know what else to do...rarely 
resort to the theatre....nothing of a lady’s man. 

den o'clock. Return home....obliged to keep 
reasonable hours... Pwenty dollars less in pocket 
.»ehorrid luck....can't help swearing....never go to 
a billiard-table again.....QOld gentleman wonders 
where I spend my evenings....say nothing....let 
him find it out himself....warrant he can guess 
preity well....was a young man himsclf once. 

Iam, sir, &c. 
Your humble servant, 
CYMON TORPID. 


N. B. You will be pleased to recollect, that I 
would rather list for a soldier, than stay at home at 
night, and be obliged to read. 


MISCELLANY. 
| FOR TRE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


IN a late democratic caucus, it was proposed to 
change the arms of the United States; and agreed, 
nem. cone that it would be highly improper to 


* [No. 10. 


suffer the old ones to remain, under the new order 
of things. Much dissention happened on the 
choice of subjects. 

As some of the members found it rather diffi- 
cult to convey their ideas in appropriate phrases, 
and the imaginations of others were not very fer- 
tile, it was thought proper to postpone the consi- 
deration of the subject until the next meeting 
(which had not taken place at the time the post 
left Washington), when it was expected they 
would all be in readiness with their exempla. 

I send you the following sketches, which were 
the only ones presented; and which, although a 
federalist, I think you will acknowledge to be 
“ crayoned out” by their respective authors, with 
a peculiar felicity of invention. 

ASMODEO. 
BY MR. JEFFERSON. 


Sable ; the skeleton of a mammoth passant, ar- 
gent. Crest; on a fascis or,a sinister hand plumed, 
argent. Supporters ; two great claws, per pale cre- 
nellé, manned and armed, sable. Motto, Res Mira. 

BY MR. BRECKENRIDGE. 

Vert; Justice bleeding couchant, her scales 
broken, or, surmounted by a back-woodsman ha- 
billé, with scalping knife, tomahawk, &c. &Ceseso 
Crest; on a wreath, a rattlesnake rowed sibilant, 


or. Supporters; two savages proper. Motto, 
Ruat Justitia. 
BY MR GALLATIN 
The genius of Columbia, dormant. By her, 


an ill-looking fellow, stealing to some money 
bags; a tattered Genevese habit lying near him, 
which he appears just to have thrown off: a crowd 
of hungry foreigners behind him, semé. Crests 
onachapcau gules, a whip-poor-will. Supporters ; 
two Lazzaroni en guenilles. Motto, -Aliorum sump- 
tibus pascor. l : 
B? THE POLITICAL DAVID. 

Gules, a boy, dressed in the ancient toga, fright- 
ened at the appearance of a marine, with a switch 
in his hand, surrounded by sixteen stars adumbrat- 
ed, argent. Crest; cì a wreath, a ferula, gules. 
Supporters; two slaves manacled, saile. Motto; 
Mendactis non ratione. 

BY DR. LAZAREY10. 


Sudley Commerce pleurant, on a pile of broken 
anchors, cannon with their trunnions knocked off, 
xc. &c. A view ofa barren country; people in 
rags. In the back ground, the wreck of the fri- 
gate Constitution. Crest; on a bull’s hide, sable, 
a pestle and mortar, or....Supporters ; two human 
skeletons proper. Motto; orbis floreo. 

=== 
REVIEW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LETTERS CONCERNING THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 
(CONTINUE D») 

AT the time that Mr. Bulow wrote his first let- 
ter, the treaty, recently concluded between Enge 
land and the United States, engaged all the atten- 
tion of the Americans, and was the cause of a 
sclrisin among them. Mr. Bwow seems to have 
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been struck with the language of the opponents | up come an host of other purchasers, bringing 


to this governmental act; he, notwithstanding, 
takes no side in this question; but, from what he 
Says, it is easy to collect, that neither disinterest- 
edness, patriotism, nor services are a sufficient 
shield against calumny. 

« Most ofthe public newspapers,” says he, “are 
full of invective against the authors of this treaty; 
even Washington is notexempted. He is accused 
of having drawn from the public treasury, more 
money than he had a right to. He is charged 
with afiecting airs of royalty and courtly manners. 
They say, that he is invisible to all but his minis- 
ters, and that he despises the simple citizen. He 
is reproached with being sold to the aristocrats of 
the country. He is cven called the ally of George 
the third. he appellation given to the late treaty 
1s, that it is a monument of infamy, attesting the 
ingratitude of America towards the French, who 
fought for their liberty. It is contended, that, 
since the conclusion of this treaty, the British pri- 
vatecrs have taken more vessels from the Ameri- 
cans, than they did before, &c. &c. It appears, 
that a large majority of the American people are 
opposed, in sentiment, to this treaty ; and what ts 
most remarkable is, that the most violent com- 
plaints are made by the inhabitants of the interior 
country. . 

« I will not undertake to inquire, whether the 
treaty is consonant to the interests of America, 
or whether it would not have been better to re- 


frain from making treaties with any European 


powers, contenting themselves with the obser- 
vance of a strict neutrality. 
the slightest judgment, with respect to the impu- 
tations against Washington. I content myself 
with a plain narrative of facts.” 

In his second letter, Mr. Bulow recurs to the 
etymology of the word republic, which is discover- 
ed without much difficulty ; and, from his expla- 
nation of the term, he concludes, that the measures 
of government, rather than the form, constisutes a re- 

ublice However paradoxical it may seem, it 
would be conformable to the etymology, as well 
as to the nature of things, to call the government 
of Frederick II republican, inasmuch as the admi- 
nistration of this prince contributed to the good of 
his people. The form of government does not consti- 
gute the essence of a repudblic*®. It is well known, 
that the constitution of a republic may long out- 
live the republic. Cicero, in his letters, often ex- 
claims, Zhe republic is no more! And that, before 
the civil war of the first Czsar, at a time when the 
republican form existed entire. 


In order to apply these observations to the 
‘United States, Mr. Bulow proposes this question : 
Are the measures of the government of the United 
States republican? And, although he avows, that 
he is not competent to make a peremptory deci- 
sion, it is easily seen, that he leans to the negative. 
Among other laws, which he cites, as being 
contrary to the public good, we notice those that 


concern the wild lands, which, according to him, f 
give rise to speculations, wherein dishonesty pre- f 


cominates. 
These speculations, says he, occasion fraud, 


which makes the property very precarious, which 
is very contrary to public good. As these lands 


pass, in a single day, through twenty different | . 


hands, it is impossible to discover the true propri- 
etor, and it happens, that some people are so little 
scrupulous, as to sell the same lands toa variety of 
diferent people. It happens sometimes, that, 
when a person begins a settlement on his purchase, 


* What an arch heretic is this Mr. Bulow, if his faith be 
graduated by the scale of the republican creed, as under- 
stood by tbe rulers of the land at this day! Aceording to 
Jeferson acd others, there is but one only and true republic, 
Wie ob IPILE democracy. Note f Translator. 


Nor will I venture: 


their title deeds of a prior date, and thus some are 
obliged to pay the purchase money, two or three 
times over. . 

In the third letter, Mr. Bulow speaks of the 
sovereignty of the people, as he before spoke of 
the republic; and he pretends that, when the laws 
are conformable to the interests of the people, their 
sovereignty exists, under any form of government. 
He seems to question the sovercignty of the 
people in the United States. He asks if they are 
worthy of being so? If they are virtuous? And 
he directly eludes the answer. It is necessary, 
says he, to be almostas reserved upon the reputa- 
tion of a people, as upon that ofan individual. “I 
confess,” continues he, * that I believe in original 
sin; I belicve that natural propensities are trans- 
mitted from sire to offspring. It cannot be deni- 
ed that children receive an internal organization, 
similar to that of their parents, and this structure 
contributes to determine character, more than Hel- 
vetius imagines. 
whence do the Americans derive thcir origin ? 

«The inhabitants of New-England, a very res- 
pectable race of men, persecuted on account of re- 
ligion, fly to this country, and establish themselves 
there, at their own expense ; but in process of 
time they have been joined by a great number of 
candidates for Botany-bay*, emigrants from Ire- 
land, who cannot be cited as models of good man- 
ners ; and German peasants, from the borders of 
the Rhine, whose descendants are said to love dol- 
lars above every thing, and nothing but dollars, 
and who, consequently, have not degenerated 
from their ancestors.” . 

This is not the only passage wherein Mr. Bu- 
low speaks of the taste of the Americans for dol- 
lars. People of observation,” says he, in his 
fifth letter, “ have remarked, that the English, in 
general, have a profound veneration for the rich. 
This respect for money is quite as striking among 
the Americans. As the thirst for consideration is 
general, every one tries to grow rich, as soon as 
possible, cost what it may. This avidity corres- 
ponds but little with republican virtues. But why 
should we believe that the Americans are cham- 
pions of virtue ?” 

Generally speaking, Mr. Bulow treats with 
great severity the people he went to visit; and his 
judgment would appear more impartial perhaps, 
if he now and then made an exception, which 
every ingenuous man must make. He shows this 
indulgence only to Washington, whom he treats 
better in his fifth letter than in the first, doubtless 
because he knew him better at one period than the 
other. It is where he speaks of the two parties 
that divide America. ‘ The anti-federalists,” 
says he, “since the revolution, have taken the 
name of democrats. Being, by the federalists, de- 
noninated jacobins and anarchists, they think, in 
their turn, to stigmatise them, by giving them the 
the name of aristocrats.” 


POLITICS. 


PROM THE NEW-YORK EVENING POSF. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE PRESIDENT’? 
MESSAGE, CONTINUED. 


No. XIII. 


THE advocates of the power of congress to abo- 
lish the judges, endeavour to deduce a presumption 
of intention favourable to their doctrine, from this 


SS ented 


è By this, must be understood persons deserving of 
Botany-bay, an establishment formed wilon a tew years, 
to receive the malefactors, whom Erglind fornerty transe 
ported to the colonies, which shs has siuce Lost. Note 
of the Reviewer. 


Here, then, it may be asked,. 


argument... he provision concerning the tenure 
of office (say they) ought to be viewed as a res- 
traint upon the executive departinent, because, to 
this department belongs the power of removal ; 
in like manner as the provision concerning the die 
minution of compensations ought to be regarded 
as a restiuint upon the legislative department, be- 
cause to this department belongs the power of re- 
gulating compensations. ‘The different members 
of the clause ought to be taken distributively, in 
conformity with the distribution of power to the 
respective departments. 

This is certainly the most specious of the argu- 
ments, which have been used on that side. It has 
reccived several pertinent and forcible answers... 
But it is believed to be susceptible of one still more 
direct and satisfactory ; which is not recollected 
to have been yet given. 

If, in the theory of the constitution, there was 
but one way of defeating the tenure of office, and 
that exclusively appertaining to the executive au- 
thority, it would be a natural and correct inference, 
that this authority was solely contemplated in a 
constitutional provision upon the subject. But the 
fact is clearly otherwise. There are two modes 
known to the constitution, in which the tenure of 
office may be affected....one the abolition of the 
office, the other the removal of the officer. The 
first is a legislative act, and operates by removing 
the office from the person...the last is an execu- 
tive act, and operates by removing the person from 
the office. Both equally cause the tenure, enjoy- 
ment, or holding of the office to cease. 


This being the case, the inference, which has 
been drawn, fails. There is. no ground for the 
presumption, that the constitution, in establishing 
the tenure of an office, had an exclusive eye to one 
only of the two modes, in which it might be af- 
fected. The more rational supposition is, that it 
intended to reach and exclude both ; because, this 
alone can fulfil the purpose, which it appears to 
have inview: And it ought neither to be under- 
stood toaim at less than its language imports, nor 
to employ inadequate means for accomplishing the 
end, which it professes., Or, the better to elucidate 
the idea, by placing it in another form, it may be 
said, that since, in the nature of things, the legis- 
lative, equally with the executive organ, may, by 
different modes of action, affect the tenure of of- 
fice; when the constitution undertakes to pre- 
scribe what that tenure shall be, it ought to be pre- 
sumed to intend to guard that, which shall have 
been prescribed against the interférence of either 
department. 


In an instrument abounding with examples of 
restrictions on the legislative discretion, there is 
no difficulty in supposing that one was intended 
in every case, in which it may. be fairly inferred, 
either from the words used, or from the object to 
be effected. 


While the reason, which has been stated, refe 
the provision respecting the tenure of judicial of- 
fices as well to the executive as to the legislative 


department, were it necessary to examine to which, 


ifto either of them, it ought to be deemed most ap- 
propriate, there could be no difficulty in selecting 
the latter, rather than the former. The tenure of 
an office is one of its essential qualities. <A provi- 
sion, therefore, which is destined to prescribe or 
define this quality, may be supposed to have a 
more peculiar reference to that department, which 
is empowered to constitute the office; either as di- 
rectory to it in the exercise of its power, or as fix- 
ing what otherwise would be left to its discretion. 


It is constantly to be recollected, that the terms 
of the provision do not look particularly to either 
department. They are general. “ The judges 
shall hold their offices during good behaviour.” 
Lis not from the terms, therefore, that an exclu- 
sive applicability to the executive organ can be ige 


ferred. On the contrary, they must be narrowed 
to give them only this effect. 

It is different as to the provision concerning 

compensations. Though equally general in the 
terms, this can have no relation but to the legisla- 
tive department; because, as before observed, that 
department alone would have had power to dimi- 
nish the compensations. But this reason for con- 
fining that provision to one department, namely, 
the power of affecting the compensations, so far 
from dictating a similar appropriation of the other 
provision, looks a different way, and requires, by 
analogy, that the latter should be applicd to both 
the departments, each having a power of affecting 
the tenure of office, in a way peculiar to itself. 
Nor can it be too often repeated, because it is a 
consideration of great force, that the design so con- 
spicuous in the former of these two provisions, to 
secure the independence of the judges against le- 
gislative influence, is a powerful reason for under- 
standing the latter in a sense calculated to advance 
the same important end, rather than in one, 
which must entirely frustrate it. 

’ A rule of constitutional law opposed to our con- 
struction, is attempted to be derived from the 
maxim, that the power of legislation is always 
equal ; and that a preceding can never bind or con- 
troul a succeeding legislature by its acts, which, 
therefore, must always be liable to repeal, at the 
discretion of the successor. 

The misapplication, or too extensive application 

of general maxims or propositions, true in their 
genuine sense, is one of the most common and 
fruitful sources of false reasoning. This is strong- 
ly exemplified in the present instance. The 
maxim relied upon, can mean nothing more, than 
that as to all those matters, which a preceding le- 
gislature was free to establish and revoke, a suc- 
ceeding legislature will be equally free. The lat- 
ter may do what the former could have done, or it 
may undo what the former could have undone. 
But unless it can be maintained, that the power of 
ordinary legislation js in itself illimitable, incon- 
troulable, incapable of being bound either by its 
own acts, or by the injunctions or prohibitions of a 
constitution, it will follow, that the body invested 
with that power may bind itself, and may bind its 
successor: so that neither itself nor its successor 
can of right revoke acts, which may have been once 
done. To say that a legislature may bind itself, 
but not its successor, is to afim, that the latter has 
not merely an equal, but a greater power than the 
former, else it could not do what the former was 
unable to do. Equality of power only will not 
suffice for the argument. On the other hand, to 
afirm that a legislature cannot bind itself, is to as- 
sert, that there can be no valid pledge of the pub- 
lic faith, that no right can be vested in an indivi- 
dual, or collection of individuals, whether of pro- 
perty or of any other description, which may not 
be resumed at pleasure. 

Without doubt a legislature binds itself by all 

those acts. which engage the public faith; which 
confer on individuals permanent rights, either 
gratuitously or for valuable consideration ; and in 
all these instances a succecding one is not less 
bound. Asto a right, which may have been con- 
ferred by an express provision of the constitution, 
defining the condition of the enjoyment; or as to 
an institution or matter in its nature permanent, 
which the constitution may have confided to an 
act of the legislature ; its authority terminates with 
the ect that vests the right, or makes the establish- 
ment. A case of the first sort is exemplified in 
the cffice ofa judve; ofthe last, in the creation of 
a new state, which has been very perfinently men- 
tioned asa decisive instance of power in a legista- 
ture to doa thing, which, being duge, is irrevo- 
cable. 

But whatever may be the latitude we assign to 

the power of a legislature over the acts of a pre- 
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decessor, it is nothing to the purpose, so Jong as it 
shall be admitted that the constitution may bind 
and controul the legislature. With this admis- 
sion, the simple inquiry must always be.....has or 
has not the constitution, in the particular instance, 
bound the Icgislature ? And the solution must be 
souchtin the language, nature, and end of the pro- 
vision. If those warrant the conclusion, that the 
legislature was intended to be bound, it is perfect 
nonsense to reply that this cannot be so because 
a legislature cannot bind itself by its own acts; or 
because the power of one legislature is equal to 
that of another. What significs this proposition, 
if the constitution has power to bind the legisla- 
ture, and has, in fact, bound it in a given case? 
Cana gcncralrule disprove the fact of an exception, 
which it is admitted may exist? If so, the argu- 
ment is always ready, and equally valid to disprove 
any limitation of the legislative discretion. __ 

Compelled, as they must be, to desist from the 
use of the argument, in the extensive sense, in 
which it has been employed, if its inventors should 
content themselves with saying, that, at least, the 
principle adduced by them ought to have so much 
of force, as to make the exception to it depend on 
an express provisione..e.Jit may be answered, that 
in the case under consideration, there isan express 
provision. No language can be more precise or 
peremptory than this. The judges, both of the 
supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices 
during good behaviour.” If this be not an express 
provision, it is impossible to devise one. But the 
position, that an express provision is necessary to 
form an exception, is itself unfounded. Wherever 
itis clear, whether by a circumstance expressed,or 
by one so implied as to leave no reasonable doubt, 
that a limitation of the authority of the legislature 
was designed by the constitution, the intention 
ought to prevail. 

A very strong confirmation of the true intent of 
the provision respecting the tenure of judicial of- 
fice results from an argument by analogy. In each 
of the articles, which establishes any branch of the 
government, the duration of office is a prominent 
feature. Two years for the house of representa- 
tives, six for the senate, four for the president and 
vice-president, are the respective terms of dura- 
tion ; and for the judges, the term of good behavi- 
our ts allotted. It is presumable, that each was 
established in the same spirit, as a point material 
in the organization of the government, and ofa 
nature tobe properly fundamental. It will not be 
pretended that the duration of office prescribed as 
toany other department, is within the reach of le- 
gislative discretion. And why shall that of judi- 
cial officers form an exception? Why shall the 
constitution be supposed less tenacious of securing 
to this organ of the sovereign power, a fixed dura- 
tion than to any other? If there be any thing, 
which ought to be supposed to be peculiarly ex- 
cepted out of the power of the ordinary legislature, 
it is emphatically the organization of the several 
constituent departments of the government, which 
in our system are the legislative, executive, and 
judiciary. Reasons of the most cogent nature re- 
commend that the stability and independence of 
the last of these three branches sho::ld be guarded 
with particular circumspection and care. 

LUCIUS CRASSUS. 


erp 
From the Washington Federalist, February 19. 


Yesterday, in the house, a very handsome and 
correct speech was made by Mt. Stanley (N. C.) 
against the repealing bill. 

Mr. Giles rose in favour of the bill. He com- 
mehced with abusing the adniinisirations of Was- 
ington and Adams, which abuse was continued 
through the whole speech. His language re:min- 
ded us of Smith’s correct remark, that the demo- 
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crats were ‘roa. oralors.——Fie certainly discovered | 
some ingenuity, and as we expected, an im- 
mense deal of sophistry, of palpable sophistry, in- 
deed argument was of course out of the ques- 
tion. 

The speech of Mr. Giles disappointed bhoth par- 
ties: as to the constitutionality, he said not one 
word that cannot easily be refuted ; as to the ex- 
pediency, he was notmore successful. We believe 
that in the opinion of both parties, he has sunk 
ninety-nine per cent. 

The debate has taken such a turn that we do not 
think it will close in less than two weeks from the. 
commencement. The most splendid speeches on 
the federal side are yet to be delivered. All will 
be done that can be done to preserve the consti- 
tution; but hope is almost without foundation. 

February 20. 

Yesterday, in the House, in committee of the 
whole, on the Judiciary Bill, Mr. Bayard was the | 
only speaker. He commenced with a reply to 
Mr. Giles, who talked the preceding day: Mr- 
Giles had introduced a variety of matter totally ir- 
relevant to the subject: but asthat matter was in- 
tended to affect the question, it was necessary to 
reply. This respected the sinking fund, the in- 
ternal revenue, the direct tax, the Indian war, the 
commencement of the navy, the missionof Messrs, 
Marshall, Pinckney and Gerry, Mr. Giles’s insult 
of Washington, his assertion that the late law was 
intended to preserve the influence of an expiring 
party, his unfounded calumnies of the judges in 
executing the sedition law, his assertions that the 
Federal wish was to destroy the state sovereignties 
—the common law—the conduct of the supreme 
court with regard to these commissions of Mr. 
Giles’s attack an the pulpit, &c. These subjects 
Mr. Giles had introduced as preliminary to his 
arguments on the bill before the house—and to 
these subjects Mr. Bayard was compelled to reply. 
After which he took up the consideration of the 
inexpediency of the bill. This subject was hand- 
led in a most masterly manner. He was about to’ 
enter on the constitutionality of the bill, when af- 
ter speaking three hours and an half, he observed, 
that having detained the committee so long, and 
having yet many remarks to make, if it were the 
wish of the chairman, or of the committee, he 
would postpone the further consideration of the sub- 
ject till the succeeding day. It was then moved 
that the committee rise. The general voice was 
against it, but on Mr. Bayard’s rising again, it was. 
perceived that hjs voice was broken, and that he 
was in some measure exhausted—Mr. B. said that 
he should not be able to offer what he had wished ; 
he might proceed, but should not be able to con- 
clude his observations as he desjred, The commit- 
tee then rose. 

Mr. Bayard began about 12, and suspended his 
remarks at half past three; this day he will con- 
clude. 

The speeches of Mr. Morris and Mr. Tracy in 
the Senate, and of Mr. Hemphill in the house, have 
received great applause, but as far as we are able 
to judge, we must pronounce the speech of Mr. 
Bayard far superior, not only to those, but will 
rank with the speech of a Demothenes, a Cicero, 
or a Chatham. This is saying much, but 
when that speech shall be published, not a 
single person will dispute the correctness of this 
remark. 

Mr. Bayard addressed himself mostly to the un- 
derstanding: he examined the eubject with the 
greatest penetration and more extensively than 
any, we might say perhaps than all his predcces- 
SOVS 

We cannot omit here observing that the speech 
of Mr. Bayard, as it respected the expediency of 
the bili haa a sensible efect on the democratic 
members; mdesd we have heard some of them 
say, that their minds were convinced of the inex. 
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pediency of the bill. But we have reason to fear | pleasure of having gratified their party vengeance, 
that their implicit obedience to the mandatory re- | and ready nobly to exclaim, what, though a con- 
commendations of the executive, and their violent ; stitution is destroyed, and an empire’s peace and 
passion and party prejudice, ‘will induce them to | prosperity forever checked, we have gained a vic- 
overlook the destruction of our liberty and of our | tory over sixteen enemies? 


Sorani It has been suggested, we think with very con- 
siderable probability, that it was the determination 
of the party to take this step, to bring about a 


PROM THE ANI1-DEMOCRAT. 


FAREWELL, A LONG FAREWELL TO ALL OUR 
GREATNESS, 


THE fatal bill has passed: our constitution is 
no more. After Mr. Dana, Mr. Plater, and Mr. 
Talmage spoke against the bill, on Monday even- 
ing, several motions were made for the committee 
to rise, and pressed in earnest terms by Mr. A. 
Foster, Mr. Bayard, and Mr. Griswold, and op- 
posed by Mr. Claiborne and Mr. Dawson. At 
about eleven o’clock, the question was taken, for 
striking out the first section of the bil, and nega- 
tived; the votes standing 51 in favour of striking 
out, and 60 against it. The yeas and nays will 
be given, and the nays often, often republished. 


When all the speeches on the federal side shall 
be published, we dare assert, that there will not 
be a single candid intelligent mind that will not be 
convinced, both of the inexpediency and unconsti- 
tutionality of the bill. What other acts, urged by 
the intoxication of power, and the fury of party 
rage, are yet to mark this session, we cannot yet 
determine. One thing is however morally cer- 
tain, namely, that the bill will be sufficient to open 
the eyes of the people, and to convert them from 
their late political delusion: but we fear their 
eyes will be opened when too late, when it will be 
impossible to restore the constitution. 


Added to others, there is one violation of the 
constitution, * open, gross, palpable.” The con- 
stitution says, the salaries of no judge shall be pı- 
MINISHED, while in office. By this bill the judges 
of Kentucky and Tenessee are curtailed in their 
salaries FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS each. 


The judges will continue to hold their courts, as 
if the bill had not passed. ’Tis their solemn duty 
to do it; their country, all that is dear and valu- 
able, call on them to doit. By the judges this 
bill will be declared null and void: the country 
will then be divided into two sects only, those who 
hold to the independency of the judges and to the 
constitution, and those who hold the sovereignty 
of Virginia, and the uselessness of any general 
constitution. We say the sovereignty of Virginia, 
because that state now wields the rod of empire : 
not the talents, the learning, the wealth, virtue, 
and worth of that state, but the scum that political 
madness has thrown on the surface; the dema- 
gogucs that have stolen the -people’s short lived 
tonidence. 


And now we would ask the mighty victors, what 
is your triumph? You have wreaked your ven- 
geance on sixteen judges, and in doing it have 
destroyed the best constitution that ever was form- 
ed, and one carrying with it the seeds of its own 
perfection. What is the triumph of the presi- 
dent? He has gratified his malice towards the 
judges, but he has drawn a tear into the eye of 
every thoughtful patriot....£he has lost many, very 
many of his best friends....he has done no good, 
but has laid the foundation of infinite mischief..... 
Let us ask those who favoured the bill, to turn to 
their own hearts, and examine their own sensa- 
tions. What are they? Are their feelings agree- 
able? Have they the consciousness of having 
acted meritoriously? Of having had no other 
view than the public good? Or do they not feel, 

as he felt, who at last gained. a victory over inno- 
ecnce in paradise? Do they not feel the guilty 


general dissolution of the union. 


from the northern states. 
so far as to say, that the manners, habits, customs, 
principles, and ways of thinking are so different 
in the southern and northern states, that, if an 
amicable dissolution could take place, it would be 


Virginia, as the 
sovernment now is, will not be content, without 
holding in hand the reins of the general govern- 
ment; New-England will never submit to be a 
colony of Virginia: the Virginian demagogues, 
aware of this, are not unwilling to be disconnected 
Indeed, some have gone 


for the peace and general advantage of the whole. 
But from the moment such a dissolution takes 
place, may we date the rapid progress of America 
to a state of incivilization. Yn all human probabi- 
lity, we cannot exist as a nation, withouta general 
government. Once divided into two, we shall 
soon be into twenty clashing sovercignties, conti- 
nually at war with each other. Or do we ima- 
gine, that the best informed citizens of the southern 
states wish such disunion. They are sensible how 
great is their danger from their slaves, and how 
easy it might be for the northern people to subju- 
gate them, by means of the slaves. Far, far dis- 
tant be the day, when these injured slaves shall 
PRACTICE on those empty declamations of £QU4zZ 
RIGHTS, Which yet exist but in theory among 
masters. May the time never come, when these 
slaves rise against their masters. But the possi- 
bility that such a time may come, ought to teach 
the southern states, that to them union is far more 


necessary than to the people of New-England ; for 


should their ever be a spirit of general insurrec- 
tion among the blacks, that spirit will rage uncon- 
trouled in the blood of the whites, till quelled by 
the people of the northern states. These are not 
unfounded suggestions: nothing but a signal in- 
terposition of Providence prevented, about eighteen 
months since, the total destruction of the city of 
Richmond, and murder of its white inhabitants ; 
and when the devastation and bloodshed would 
have ended, Heaven only knows. 


The house were on Tuesday mostly engaged in 
attempting to make amendments to the bill, but 
all attempts failed; though the absolute necessity 
of such amendments were apparent, and were ac- 
knowledged by the democrats. Their plea was, 
that such amendments might be brought forward 
in a supplementary bill. On the proposed amend- 
ment, continuing the salaries of the judges of 
Kentucky and Tenessee, and, in one instance at 
least, save a direct infraction of the constitution, 
Mr. Eustis and Mr. Davis voted for the amend- 
ment, but it was lost. Thus men violate the plain 
dictates of their consciences and their oaths (we 
say not intentionally), and expect to atone in part 
by a supplementary bill. 


The bill having passed to a third reading for 
Wednesday, may be considered as irrevocably 
past. | 

Should Mr. Breckenridge now bring forward a 
resolution to repeal the law, establishing the su- 
preme court of the United States, we should only 
consider a part of the system intended to be pur- 
sued. It can as well be done, as consistently with 
the constitution, as what has been done. It may 
seem too bold for this session ; but the democrats 
having established the principle, that there is no 
such thing as breaking the constitution, do what 
you will, we sincerely expect it will be done next. 
session, should we have another session under the 
present remnant of our constitutions They can 


then repeal the law establishing that court, having 
caution not to have the repeal opcrate, till the new 


law commences: then the old judges cease of 
course with the old law; and still they will com- 
ply with the constitution, which says, there shall 


be one supreme court; to make it quite nothings 


they’ll perhaps have but one judge. Such is de- 
mocracy. 


bn] 
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= LEVITY. 
FOR FHE PORT FOLIO. © 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, i ' 


As I was sullenly sauntering home the other 
morning, between the hours of two and three, hav- 
ing been occupied with a certain watchfulness, in 
which I am well known sometimes to indulge, I 
met with an odd adventure, which, for pleasantry’s 
sake, I will essay to lay before my readers, in as 
faithfula manner as my then imperfect vision, and 
my still fainter recollection of objects will permit. 
As J passed along the shambles, between Third and 
Second streets, I thought [observed an uncommon 
appearance upon one of thestalls, and, on approach- 
ing a little nearer, I could discern that a living 
animal, of some description or other, had taken up 
its night’s lodgings in that spot; the extraordinary 
size and singular shape of this animal attracted my 
curiosity to examine it, not doubting but I should 
readily be able to ascertain with precision, not 
only the name of the beast, but, if necessary, his 
nature and peculiar properties. To my utter asto- 
nishment and terror, the animal began to rouze, 
and discovered evident tokens of an intention to 
move. I was so apprehensive of personal injury 
from the creature, that I scarcely stopped to ob- 
serve what course it steered, as it moved of, but 
I conjectured it had gone down to the Delaware, 
and as it possibly might be of an amphibious na- 
ture, I imagined’it would disappear, and perhaps 
no such animal might ever be seen in these parts 
again, or if a discovery should be made that such 
a beast once existed, I had no doubt but that in a 
long course of years, when the river Delaware 
should be drained off by the Wilmington canal 
company, some remains of the skeleton of this ani- 
mal might possibly be found. This being a subject of 
immense importance, and a question so interesting 
to the happiness of mankind, I think it might well 
reward the philosophic leisure, and the learned la- 
bours of the president of the United States, who 
is likewise president of the Philadelphia Philoso- 
phical Society. Should the persevering industry 
of our chief be applied and directed to this research, 


there can be no doubt but that, aided and assisted, 


as he certainly would be, by the sagacious sur- 
mises, conjectures and hypotheses of the greatest 
naturalists in this country, a most valuable disco- 
very would, én all human probability, result from it ; 
and if this wonderful animal should eventually 
turn out to be nothing less than the mammoth 
maggot, which is said to have been buried in the 
bowels of the mammoth cheese, why, who could 
be surprised? The only essential difference be- 
tween the mammoth maggot, that is likely to be 
discovered, and the Arabian maggot is, that the 
former has teeth entirely enameled, which consti- 
tute it not only a carnivorous, but a cheesivorous 
animal, whereas the latter isnot. Now, good Oli- 
ver Oldschool, I shall look for as many solutions 
in your subsequent numbers of the Port Fulio, for 
this phenomenon in natural history, as I expect 
there will be mammoth maggots in the mammoth 
cheese, when it shall be cut open, sometime in the 
warm month of July, next ensuing. 


Meantime, I am, 
Your well-wisher, 
IGNATIUS INQUISITIVEs 


MISCELLANY. 


Extract of a letter from an American gentleman in 
Germany to his friend in this town. 


Berlin, 8th June, 1802. 


Dear Sir, 


YOU may have wondered at my having resided 
solong in this city, without saying any thing in 
my letters upon the subject of the Prussian army. 
The truth is, that all my letters to you have rela- 
ted either to my personal concerns, or have con- 
tained sketches of the state of public affairs in 
Europe, which from the present situation of the 
world, I thought might be more Interesting than 
an account of the institutions of the country in 
~which 1 find myself. In my first letter of a local 
nature, what subject has a better claim to be first 
considc red than the famous review of J’otsdzm and 
Berlin? M the question of preierence was to be 
decided by the laudableness of the end, those insti- 
tutions which have for their object the ameliora- 
tion uf the lot of men, would certainly be entived 
to priority : but asthe science of war has become 
one of those which are absolutely necessary to the 
safety of society, as it is in this country the only 
honourable profession, and it is the one which has 
approached the nearest to perfection, it may not 
be amiss to mention it first: 

The Reviews in this city, and at Potsdam are 
held twice a year—lIn the provinces the troops are 
reviewed once in two years. About the beginning 
of March, the recruits and the soldiers absent on 
furlough join their regiments ; the sergeants begin 
to exercise immediately after their return, when 
the weather permits, in public squares; and when 


it does not, in the royal stables, and other build- . 


ings allotted to that use. The recruits continue 
to be exercised in this way for about a month, 
when they are exercised in companies by the ofh- 
cers twice a day. The first of April the king goes 
to Potsdam to exercise his own regiment, which is 
garrisoned there. From this time until what are 
called the great mancuvres, the whole garrison, 
infantry as well as cavalry, go out every morning 
at day-break to a village called Tempelhoff, which 
is about three English miles from hence, and there 
go through their evolutions; they return about 
eleven, at two o'clock ure again exercised in com- 
panies. The 13th of May the governor of Berlin, 
field-marshal Mollandorf, reviews the whole gar- 
rison in the park; this is what is called the gover- 
nor’s special review. The 18th the king comes 
from Potsdam, and reviews the garrison and the 
strange regiments that come here to assist at the 
maneuvres. In the spring there are four strange 
regiments of infantry, and three of cavalry that 
come to Berlin from the neighbouring garrisons, 
the furthest of which is not more than 60 English 
miles distant.—The cavalry is encamped at a small 
distance from one of the gates of the city; the 
infantry is quartered among those of the inhabi- 
tants who have not purchased the freedom of their 
houses at the time of building them. ‘This season, 
there were twenty battalions of infantry and four 
of grenadiers, 15 squadrons of cuirassiers, five of 
dragoons, and five of Hussars, collected for the 
review ; the whole of which, were the regiments 
complete, would amount to upwards of 30,000 
men. The Hussars of Gaiking, the Hussars of 
the king's body guard are by far the most beautiful 
troops that ever I saw. Only five squadrons are 
in garrison here, the rest being upon the line of 
demarkation. Their dress consists of a red jacket 
which sits close to the body, ornamented before 
with a profusion of gold lace, which serves instead 
of facing—pantaloons of white leather, with boots 
of yellow morocco, the tops of which are bound 
with gold cord, and a gold tassel hanging down 
before; they wear likewise when on duty, a sable 
akin cap, whichis near half a yard long, to which 
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is attached an uncommonly long plume—from the 
cup is suspended a large cord and tassels of gold, 
which reaches almost to the horse’s back.—QOn 
Gala days, the officers wear a leopard skin, deco- 
rated with a crescent, anda constellation of stars, 
which is thrown over the left shoulder, and curled 
under the right arm, this part of their uniform 
was a present from the empress Łlizabeth of 
Russias On ordinary occasions they have a blue 
jacket faced with gold and lined with fur, thrown 
over their shoulders and fastened before; this is 
their dress in winters The dress of a common 
soldier differs only in quality from that of an ofh- 
cer. They are armed with a carabine, horse pis- 
tol, and asabre, and have no camp cquipage ; they 
ure mounted on Polish and Ukraine horses, which 
are very fleet, small and hardy. Their bridles and 
harness are ornamented with marine shells. 

The great manœuvres Jast three days. The first 
dey the cavalry and infantry act separately. The 
cavalry charge in a single line....the heavy part of 
it composes the centre, the hussars are on the 
flanks. The kirngand spectators stand on the op- 
posite side of the plain, the cavalry advances at 
first but slowly; it quickens gradually its pace, 
unul it gets within a short distance of the king, 
When a charge is ordered, and then the line ad- 
vances, with sabres uplifted, as swift as their 
horses can carry them; when arrived within a rod 
of the king, the word haltis heard, and the whole 
line is aS motionless, as if the horses were of 
stone. The light cavalry on the flank wheel in a 
second, and form themselves into squares; this is 
repeated several times, after which they all defile 
before the king, and then the business of the day 
iS Over. 

I know of no sight more grand than a line of 
cavalry upon the full charge, halting in an instant, 
and in the action of halting raising such quantities 
of dust, that, for a moment, it seems that they are 
taken up in a cloud. 

The evolutions of the infantry consist only in a 
simple attack in two lines; the first gets broken, 
and is obliged to retire ; the second line then opens 
its ranks, and lets the first pass through; it then 
closes again, becomes the first, and advauces to 
the attack: this is repeated several times, after 
whieh the infantry defiles before the king, and then 
the promotions take place. Now the countenance 
of many a new-made.captain is seen to gladden, 
whose trifling emoluments of lieutenant scarcely 
kept him from starving, and who now anticipates 
in imagination the enjoyment of five hundred 
pounds a year. 

The maneuvres of the second day are more 
varied and interesting. ‘The cavalry is divided 
into two divisions, which attack each other in solid 
squares. Small parties are detached from cach 
side, which advance towards the enemy’s line, 
fire, and then march back to load their pieces 
again. This firing continues for some time; at 
length they begin to charge each other; one of 
the parties is worsted, and obliged to retreat, but 
being closely pursued, it wheels and defends itself. 
After repulsing the enemy, it continues its retreat, 
but is continually harassed. At length the enemy 
obtains such a decided superiority, that it is ob- 
liged to think of retreating out of its reach: to ef- 
fect this, it is necessary to pass a river which lies 
in its rear; it therefore detaches squadrons to the 
other side of the river; these dismount, and form 
themselves on the banks of the river, near the foot 
of the bridge of boats, which have been thrown 
over to facilitate the retreat. Jn the mean time, 
the squadrons of the enemy are pouring down up- 
on them, and annoying them in every possible way; 
but, notwithstanding this, the passage of the bridge 
is effected in the greatest order, covered by the 
fire of the squadrons, drawn up on foot, and by the 
squadrons, which, in retreating, cover each other 
reciprocally; until at length all have passed ex- 
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cept a single file, which stands firm to the last, and 
covers, against whole squadrons, another file, 
which is crossing the bridge. After the cavalry 
has completed its retreat, the infantry advances in 
two lines, covered by the cavalry; but its line is 
thrown into confusion by the enemy’s cavalry ; 
retreats through the second line, which advances; 
but it appearing that the enemy is infinitely supe- 
rior in cavalry, and as, from the nature of the 
ground, it can act in every direction, the order of 
battle is changed, and the infantry form themselves 
into squares, to prevent the enemy's cavalry from 
breaking their line, and enveloping them. ‘Thus 
ends the second day. I am sorry | have not time 
to say any thing about the third, on which was re- 
presented the famous battle of Neuwied, which ace 
quired so much glory to the Prussian arms. 
Yours, &c. 


c2 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Proposals are issued by John Hoff, for publishing 
by subscription, Plutarch’s Lives, translated from 
the original Greek; with notes critical and histo- 
rical, and a new life of Plutarch. By John Lang- 
horne, D. D. and William Langhorne, M. A. 

‘The proposer would deem it vanity in the ex- 
treme, to attempt to descant on the merits ofthe 
work proposed ;—yet, notwithstanding its celcbrity 
and excellence, amidst the vortex of politics and 
the busy scenes of domestic life, he thinks it not 
superfluous, as a memento, to transcribe a critic, 
from the London Monthly Review, on the last Ene 
glish version— There is no study which is more 
interesting than that of Biography; and in this 
walk of literature, there is no author more eminent 
than Plutarch. While he excites in us an admi- 
ration of the superior qualities, and of the shining 
actions of those great men, whose history he has 
recorded, he describes minutely their private be- 
haviour and manners ; and his details exhibit very 
ample materials by which to judge of the princi» 
ples and motives of human conduct. There is no 
work of consequence which furnishes, to the specu- 
lative reader, a more extensive source of agreeable 
or profound reflection: and none that can be of- 
tener read without disgust or fatigue. 

« At length our biographer has had the good 
fortune to have justice done him ; and we have now 
before us a translation of his Lives, in which the 
most fastidious critic will find little to censure. 

“ Next to the Life of Plutarch, the original mat- 
ter of the greatest importance, with which our 
translators have enriched their work, is their notes 
and illustrations. In these they have displayed an 
extensive acquaintance with the Greck and Roman 
usages; and, while they elucidate the obscurities 
of their author, they supply the more memorable 
facts which he had omitted. 

‘© The censure which has been thrown on the 
Greek of Plutarch, would have preserved his trans- 
lator, it may be thought, from copying too closely 
his peculiarities, but very learned men want fre- 
quently the taste which is necessary to jude of 
the beauties and defects of composition—LHence, 
till the publication before us, we could not boast 
of a version of his lives, that deserved to be en- 
couraged, from the skill or the merit which it dis- 
covered. Better informed, and with more liberal 
views than are usually to be found in the interpre- 
ters of the ancients, our translators engaged ina 
task for which they were fully qualified. They 
possessed the taste, the penetration and the ability 
which were requisite to unfold to them the difiicul- 
ties they had to encounter, and to overcome them. 
They have divided the involved and embarrassing 
periods of their Greck original; and, while they 
have expressed the conceptions of their author with 
fidelity, they have been attentive to render him 
with elegance.” 

[Afonthly Rev. vol. xliv. 
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After this view of the work, it only remains for 
the proposer, in order to ensure a generous patron- 
age, to submit his 

CONDITIONS. 

I. The Work shall be comprised in six volumes 
duodecimo; each volume to average 380 pages ; 
to be elegantly and correctly printed on a super- 
fine wove paper and new type, and ornamented 
with a handsome frontispiece. 

II. The price to subscribers will be one dollar 
twelve and a half cents per volume, neatly bound 
and lettered—No money will be required till 
publication. 

III. As soon as 300 copies are subscribed for, the 
work will be put to press, and a volume published 
monthly. 

IV. Those who procure 8 subscribers, and are 
responsible for the same, shall have one for their 
trouble-——A list of the: patrons to this valuable 
work, shall accompany the last volume. 


The annunciation of this valuable book cen- 
cludes with the following liberal condition : 


poz> Should the work, on its appearance, not 
prove, in the estimation of the connoisseur, neatly 
and correctly printed, its reception shall be optional 
with the Subscribers. 


After this complete view of the Lives, above 
proposed, it only remains for the editor of the Port 
Folio to add his warmest wishes that a book of 
biography, so valuable, and so elegantly translated, 
may become popular. Let it be remembered that 
Tuopore Beza was of opinion that if a general 
ship-wreck of literature should take place, the 
book he should wish to preserve would be PLu- 
TARCH; and that scarcely a solitary treatise upon 
education can be found in which the instructive 
pages of this narrative Greek are not recommended. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


IN a few days will-be published, the second 
edition of * An Essay on the propagation of the 
Gospel ;” in which there are numerous facts and 
arguments adduced to prove that many of the 
Indians in America are descended from the Jen 
Trises-~—By Charles Crawford, Esquire.-—And the 
third American edition of “ The Christian,” a 
poem, in six books—by the same author.—To be 
sold by James Humphreys at the corner of Walnut 
and Dock-streets, and Benjamin Johnson, No. 39, 
Vigh-street, Philadelphia. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


WE are happy to have occasion to mention, 
that, if credit may be given to private letters, and 
information not official, the vice president appears 
to be determined not to go all lengths with those, 
who are esteemed his partizans. This, it is said, 
is very little relished by the Virginian noblesse. 
Whatever may be Mr. Burr’s motive, it is certain, 
that in at least two questions, where much res- 
ponsibility rested on his decision, his vote was ap- 
parently given, utterly unbiassed by any spirit of 
partys 

It appears, that the majority of the house of 
representatives have hit upon a new mode of le- 
gislating. When the federal part of the house 
bring forward a resolution, if it be not relished by 
the other party, and the arguments in support ofit 
are unanswerable, they keep a determined silence. 
This political /e4-jo, they think, will save the 
nation a deal of time, and themselves much trouble 
in replying to * the logic and the wisdom” of the 
federalists. Some say, however, that it is a con- 
trived plan of * those friends of the people,” those 
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political economists, those time savers, or time 
servers, to stop the garrulity of a Mr. Bacon, a 
member from Massachusetts, and formerly, by 
profession, a parsone ‘This, it is said, is fairly 
yagging the parson; it 18 at least ringing him, so 
that he cannot root. The party, we learn, still 
think that he is not perfectly cured, and some other 
mode, it is said, will be devised to smoke him more 
effectually. {Farmer's Museum. 


How to make a climax, addressed to all beginners in 
the art of compositions 


The beauty of this figure, like that of plants dis- 
posed in a green-house, proceeds from visible pro- 
portion. It depends, of course, upon accuracy of 
eye. If, therefore, after having fixed on the first 
term of your climax, you cannot easily find any 
similar expressions, proportionably longer, it re- 
mains only to write the original term at some dis- 
tance forwards on the page, and to fill up the in- 
tervening space at your leisure, by words propor- 
tionably shorter, in an inverse ratio. 


How to modulate a period. 


To please the ear, isthe last and grand effort of 
a highly finished style. The easiest way of attain- 
ing such excellence, will be to note down the most 
admired sentences of Addison, Junius, and Blair, 
to calculate the words in each member, the pro- 
portion of vowels to consonants, the balance of long 
and short syllables, till your ears be so attuned to 
one particular measure, that your ideas may be 
spontaneously absorbed in the same revolving eddy 
of recursive harmony. 


How to write an essay. 


Whenever there is any danger of sinking be- 
low your subject, your language should be propor- 
tionably swollen and sublime. A full band is a 
powerful supporter to a weak voice. Yet, as a 
continual blaze of light is oppressive, and as the 
cataracts of the first rivers in the world deafen 
those, who listen too long, a prudent essayist will 
render his language rather soothing than animat- 
ing, and more polished than pointed. It will 
break on the ear like thunder so distant, that its 
lightnings alarm not; and when well rounded, 
will roll smoothly over the mind, without leaving 
any impression. 

It will be found the safest mode, in the opening 
of an essay, to dwellon a few positive truths, con- 
veyed in short and unconnected sentences. Asa 
bird, first leaving his nest, perches, by some short 
and irregular hops, to look about him, before he 
spreads his wings. The more obvious these 
truths arc, the better; and, if they have been al- 
ready mentioned, once or twice, by diferent 
authors, it will be an additional advantage, since 
every body will see how cautiously you tread at 
first, and follow, wherever you lead them, without 
suspicion. 

In the further advancement of an essay, your 
sentences must of course be long and short, as 
the nature of your subject requires; yet, even 
here, care should be taken to mix them properly. 
Before you venture to introduce a string of long 
and intricate sentences, you had better glance at 
what is to come, by playing off some concise apo- 
thegm; as at chess, the oblique motion of the 
pawn prepares us for the direct attack of the piece. 

Mythological allusions, if very familiar, have an 
undescribable charm. They excite in us the same 
sensations of delight, the same soothing remem- 
brance of our earlier hours, with which, after a 
long absence, we recognize a school acquaintance. 
When you describe a scene, which you wish 
should be thought pathetic, boldly pronounce it su 
yourself. Nothing is so convenient to the reader, 
as thus to be taught how he is to feel; nothing is 
more consistent, than thus to be at once the painter 
and the spectator of the piece. 


It will immensely contribute to the pomp of 
style, that the sentence should be principally con- 
structed of such words as boast Greek or Latin 
genealogy. However trivial this may’ seem to 
superficial judges, I will venture to pronounce it a 
rule, which admits not of a single exception. For 
instance, ardour should be preferred to heat, tardy 
to slow, sinuous to winding, and pulchritude to beauty. 
I should have little hope of an author, who should 
write * the country lying round,” when he might 
so classically phrase it “ the country circumjacent.”” 
An acquaintance of mine, a grcat master of lan- 
guages, invariably uses fortitude to the exclusion 
to magnanimity, because it is nearer to the Latin, by 
one letters 

Thanks to our elaborate predecessors, thoughts 
are easily collected on any subject. All that re- 
mains for us is, to disguise the expression, yet 
preserve the substance; to introduce them, how- 
ever unconnected, without obvicus abruptness; 
and to join them, however little related, without 
obvious incongruity. To this end, it will be ne- 
cesary to polish the style, till the flaws in the in- 
terior of the piece are lost in the lustre of the 
surface; for the radiance of ornamental expres- 
sion diffuses itself over every void, and blends the 
motley parts in one uniform and splendid whole. 

To this glare of colouring much attention is re- 
quisite. Itis not produced by the free use of the 
pencil, but is effected by an infinity of patient and 


timid touches, accumulated with intense and un- . 


remitting industry; and when the rough draft is 
so heightened by repeated revisions, that of the 
original words, not more than half a score remains 
to constitute its identity, the writer may flatter 
himself that he is near the proposed perfection. 

Lastly, When you wish to depress your reader, 
you must previously give him his cue, in such 
phrases as these: ‘ It is melancholy to reflect ;” 
« It is a painful and humiliating consideration.” 
When, on the contrary, you wish to elevate and 
surprise, you must begin in this manner: “ We 
gaze, with sensible delight, on this bright and 
amiable picture ;” “« From this gloomy catalogue, 
we turn, with eagerness, to a more pleasing retro- 
spect.” 

How to quote learnedly. 


When you wish to fortify yourself with autho- 
rities, peruse the following method: 

As soon as your piece is transcribed, leave a 
wide marginal space in your page, and arrange by 
the side of your text the names of the most ab- 
struse authors, from whom information might 
have been drawn. ‘The more of these the better; 
and scruple not to cite books, which you have 
never opened. This, of al] others, is the securest 
mode of citatione You will betray too much, if 


her mention the books, which you have really 
read. 


The eloquence and sound reasoning of the mi- 
nority in congress are the general themes of con- 
versation and praise. 

FROM WASHINGTON, 

My predictions, you will perccive, are fully ve- 
rified. The bill to repeal the judiciary law has 
passed the senate by a very lean majority. The 
stand, which the federal senators have made to 
preserve the constitution, has been manly and glo- 
rious. They have immortalized their names, 
while those of their opposers will be execrated, as 
the assassins of the constitution. The bill yester- 
day went down to the kouse, where a band of min 
nisterial mutes stand reacy to pass it without deli- 
berations These mutes are nightly drilled at the 


assembly-room, where all the measures of govern- 


ment are agreed upon In caucuses. 

The measure originated in downright antifede- 
ralism, and the mouth-piece of the administration 
this day acknowledges, that one of the leading fea- 


tures of the repealing act was a “ dread of what- 

ever tends to the unnecessary aggrandizement of 

the powers of the general government.” Let the 
friends of that government look to it. 

The constitutionalists will exert all their ener- 
gies to preserve the ark of our liberties ; but the 
democratic phalanx is strong, and so well disci- 

lined, that one can as well name the supporters 
of the bill before, as after the question is taken. 

Such are the men chosen to Icgislate for a nation! 

Tell it not in Gath ! 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman of the first 
respectability at Washington, to the editor of 
the United States Gazette, dated 

« Monday, February 16,1892. 

« The public mind is highly agitated here... 
The holders of city-lots seem much alarmed....not 
a lot has been sold for many days past; and the 
prospect of a dependent judiciary, and of judges, 
who are to be the creatures and puppets of the Vir- 

Ania pa revents thc sale of landed property 
i Many of the sober-minded men of Virgi- 
nia are endeavouring to sell their lands and slaves, 
and contemplate removing to New-England. From 
the violation of the constitution, disunion must, 
they think, ensue, and when it shall, they mean to 
be on the safe side of the boundary. 

“Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Giles say, no mischiefs 
are to be apprehended from having a DEPEN- 
DENT judiciary; but many of the ministerial 
party, especially the representatives of the small 
states, discover much uneasiness. 

« All, however, wont do. The Virginians have 
denounced the judiciary, and it must be sacrificed. 
The equality of the states is to be preserved by 
the independency of the judiciary, and because the 
lords of the ancient dominion don't really believe 
the small states equal to Virginia, they have bound 
the judiciary, and will immolate it on the altar of 
ambition and resentment. 

“ The men, who govern, in these evil times, are 
full of vengeance. They were never the friends 
of our national constitution, and it will meet with 
no mercy in their hands. l 

“ Doctor Leib, this morning, had a resolution 
on the table for the appointment of a committee, 
to inquire into the expediency of abolishing the de- 
partment of the navy. As Virginia has no trade to 
protect, it is probable the naval department will 
be abolished.” 

Other letters from Washington state the same 
facts, and speak in high terms of the speech of 
Mr. Hemphill. 

We are happy to insert the following compli- 
ment to the talents of Mr. Hemphill, as exhibited 
on a recent and momentous occasion. 

“ Mr. Hemphill very modestly prefaced his 
speech with saying that his object, rather than 
otherwise, would be to arrange the arguments 
already given by others; we have no wish to say 
this was not his object, but it appeared rather to be 
the introduction of new and unanswerable argu- 
ments. He spoke with much ease, yet with order, 
with clearness, with a full knowledge of his sub- 
ject. The house was crowded with spectators ; 
they w-re very attentive, and some of the demos 
seemed to look as if they were * in all their wiles 
defeated and repulsed.” 

Every reader of miscellanies will remember the 
account which Dr. Jounson has given in his jour- 
ney to the Western Isles of the accidental associa- 

tion, which induced him to describe his tour. We 
extract it as a picce of beautiful composition, and 
to allow an opportunity fox the insertion of the 
praise bestowed on the doctor, by the critics. 

« I sat down on a bank, such as a writer of ro- 
mance might have delighted to feign. I had, in- 
deed, no trees to whisper over my head, but a 
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clear rivulet streamed at my feet. The day was 
calin, the air soft, and all was rudeness, silence, 
and solitudes Before me, and on either side, were 
high hills, which, by hindering the eve from ran- 
ring, forced the mind to find entertainment for it- 
self. Whether I spent the hour well, I know not; 
for here I first conceived the thought of this nar- 
ration.” 

‘The critical reviewers, remarking on this pas- 
save, with a spirit and expression worthy of the 
subicet, elegantly said, “ We congratulate the 
public on the event, which this quotation concludes, 
and are fully persuaded that the hour, in which the 
entertcining traveller conceived this narrative, 
will be considered, by every reader of taste, as a 
fortunate event in the annalsof literature. Toin- 
dulye ourselves in a poetical flight, we would in- 
voke the winds of the Caledonian mountains to 
blow forever, with their softest breezes, on the 
benk where our author reclined, and request of 
llora that it might be perpetually adorned with 
the gayest and most fragrant productions of the 
year” a 

The no less constant, than ridiculous failure of 
all our small, half-formed, tampering schemes to 
secure an encrgetic government, amidst political 
vice and weakness ; and the aukward situation of 
every wise man, labouring to teach the mob to 
remain in their station, and let state affairs alone, 
while the very genius of our poiity, and our habi- 
tual flattery of the populace serve to perpetuate 
the delusion that they are all egua//y worthy to dic- 
tate, nay to rule, remind one of certain descriptive 
lincs in Hup1BRAs. 


“So have [ seen with armed heel, 

A wight bestride a commonweal, 

While still the more he kick’d and spurr‘d, 
The less the sulen jade has stirr’d. 


A gentleman meeting a very young and beauti- 
ful girl in the pump room at Bath, asked her why 
she drank the waters. “ From mere wantonness, 
sir,” replied she. “ And pray Madam, said he 
gravely, have they cured you ?” 


A Lady, whois a strong advocate for the Rights 
of Women, being lately engaged in a dispute with a 
gentleman, asserted that an army of IFomen would 
be in every respect competent to take the field 
against an army of men, adding, Suppose I had 
the command of 10,000 women, cach of whom 
had received military education; and you com- 
manded an army of men equal in numbers, how 
would you get an advantage superior to what you 
might obtain over the same number of men 2... 
Madam, replied he, I would keep from a general 
engagement. I would make propositions of peace, 
and during the treaty, the male and female officers 
and soldiers must frequently meet to settle the 
conditions. The consequence would be, that at 
the end of eight or nine months, when all of you 
ought to be in the field, you would be in the straw, 


A projector, amid the hurry of receiving Lauris- 
ton and dispatching Cornwallis, thinks that a new 
commercial treaty between England and France 
might be formed, in which mental qualifications 
should be, the subject of exchunge. Thus British 
keenness and British perseverance might be arti- 
cles as acceptable to the French as cutlery and 
hardware, and Britain might be benefited, could 
she import with Champaigne and Burgundy the 
liveliness of French conversation, and the softness 
of French manners. Thus by a reciprocal inter- 
change of good qualities, each side would fget rid 
of bad ones. The English might grow gay; the 
French grave; the English might learn to talk, 
and the French to bold their tongues. 
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Nothing is more absurdly ungenerous than the 
invectives, levelled indiscriminately at the fair sex, 
without inquiring into the nature of their faulis or 
making just allowance for the causes which lead 
or rather impel women astray. One of the sex- 
has thus apologised for her sisters. ; 

The youth of man is devoted to profitable 1n- 
struction; but that of women to initation into the 
paths of ruins While boys are acquiring the gene- 
ral principles of knowledge, or learning some pro- 
fession for the exercise, and advancement of their 
future lives, we are taught nothing but triflcs, use- 
less in themselves, and if not immediately crimi- 
nal, yet leading indirectly to every crime, by 
turning the mind upon wrong pursuits, and weak- 
ening all its powers by an habit of idleness, impos- 
sible ever to be broken through; for idleness is the 
bane of women, let her attribute her failings to 
whatever other apparent cause she will. 

The following will apply to the quacks, with 
which this city is infested— 
When Dr. Lotion first began, 
To practice on the frame of man, 
He bore but humble sway; 
Each morn his hospitable door 


Was open gratis to the poor, 
’Twas then, no cure no pay. 


At length with cane and ponderous wig, 
The Doctor struts a perfect prig, 
In eminence secure, 
The former system quite derang’d.... 
The poor forgot, the motto chang’d.... 
"Tis now no pay no cure, 

A gentleman, informed by a bill on a window of 
a house, that apartments were to be let, knocked at 
the door, and, attended by apretty female took a 
survey of the premises. Pray, my dear, said he 
smiling, are you to be /et with these lodgings ?—s 
No, replied the Fille de Chambre with vivacily, 
but I am to be let alone. 

A Hibernian senator speaking of suicide, cooly 
said the only way to stop it was to make it a capi» 
tal offence, punishable with death. 

A sea captain, not much accustomed with the 
customs of a theatre being presented with a ticket 
to the opera was asked, on his return to his lodge 
ings how the performers acquitted themselves.. 
Upon my conscience, replied he, I have no very 
fine ear for music; but by the manner in which 
those that I suppose were judges behaved I should 
think the performers did very ill. One of them 
sung so d———d bad, that they made her sing all 
her songs over again, 

A Welch gentleman has with much heraldric 
enquiry and deep research drawn upa genealogical 
account of his own family for upwards of twelve 
thousand years, Inthe middle of the manuscript 
there is a N. Be.” dbout this time the world was 
created,” 

The editor of & The Balance” pleasantly savs, 
that Hector Ironside, Esq. of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, has invented a machine, which he calls 
“The gis,” and has obtained a patent from the 
attorney-general of the United States. This ma- 
chine has been exceeded by no invention whatever. 
It is extremely simple in every respect, and yet it 
performs wonders. It is so contrived, that sub- 
stances of all kinds, no matter how incongruous, 
may be thrown into it, all of which, inthe © twink- 
ling of an eye,” will be converted into coarse fis- 
tiane This machine differs, in some respects, 
from all others. It requires great boys or full grow 
men to manage It. 

During one of the jovial parties of the prince of 
Wales, in mid-winter, the company insensibly 
grew warm, the prince cried, it is as hot as iu 
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midsummer, and unbuttoning his vest, leaned back. 
on his chair, and fell asleep. Colonel Thornton 
roared out never mind him, we are not all to sleep, 
because he dozes ;....one swallovy don’t make a sum- 
mer. Mr. Sheridan immediately took out his pen- 
cil, and wrote the fullowing. 


Tis monstrous cold the prince first cried, 
Then touch’d his lips the rommer, 

Till swallow after swallow made 
Him really think ’twas summer. 


The majority in congress affect to talk of watch- 
ing public officers, and of the duty of the people to 
vigorously exercise the right of controul. This 
reminds one of the multiplied caution of the old 
woman, in the apolugue. She puts a cat into the 
anilk-house, to kill a mouse; she then sends her 
maid to look after the cat, lest the cat should eat 
up the cream! 

The political taciturnity of the democrats in con- 
gress may, without any uncharitableness, be re- 
solved into an utter inability to answer the argu- 
ments of the federalists. Like the pennyless 
tippler, at a tavern reckoning, when he comes to 
pay, the story goes, he puts his hand into his 
pocket, and keeps fumbling and shaking, and at 
last says he left his purse at home, when all the 
company knows that Ae Aas no money about him. 

Mr. Mackenzie, the author of the eagerly ex- 
pected Travels through Canada, &c. is, we under- 
stand, brother to the celebrated Henry Mackenzie, 
Esq. the ingenious author of the Man of Feeling. 
Mr. Mackenzie has visited various parts of the 
United States, and is described by many, who 
have listened to his conversation, as a man of th 
most liberal and accomplished mind. 

Lord Powiscourt laid a wager in France, that he 
would ride a certain number of miles, in a certain 
short time. The French academicians set to work, 
and calculated that, from the resistance of the air, 
it was impossible. Lord Powiscourt won his wager. 

Some of our political Weathercocks should me- 
ditate upon the following remark of a grave wri- 
ter. You try a man, when you give him an oppor- 
tunity to change his side. If he be so weak as to 
change once, he will change again. Your country 
fellows have a way to try if a man be weak in the 
bams, by coming behind him, and giving him a 
blow unawares. If he bend once, he will bend 
again. 

A formalist laying down indiscriminate rules for 
study, to a juvenile student, reminds one of the 
directions given by the master to the pupil in the 
last age. ‘ 

He advises him never to sleep above six hours; 
to read two hours before day-light, to give the mor- 
ning to theology, composition, and the ancients ; 
to let the afternoon suffice for history, chronology, 
politics, news, travels, geography, and the common 
run of pamphlets ; to amuse himself in a dull hour 
with books of entertainment ; cad to enter upon 
nothing but what he is determined to pursue and 
accomplish. 

N. B. Dr. Jounson never regulated his reading 
by any of these rules. 


ORICINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
REFLECTIONS IN SOLITUDE. 
THE blast blows bleakly thro’ the mountain gap, 


Ahd whistles down the vale.-...The drifting snow 
Beats in the face of the cold traveler, 
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As plodding on along th’ unbeaten road, 

Close muffied up, and breathing on his cold 

And aching fingers, he anticipates, 

In silent joy, the crackling faggot fire, 

And tranquil pleasures of a country inn. 

But when the blast blows bleaker, and more chill, 
And all the scene looks desolate and drear, 

His thoughts arc joyless......By his side he finds 
No gay companion to beguile the time, 

Nor friend to cheer the dull and heavy hours 
Ofa long winter’s evening, and outlive 

The dying embers on the inn’s wide hearth ; 

His home, with all that tranquil calm delight, 
Which Aome alone can give, then rising full 
Before his fancy, saddens every thought. 

Yet thoughts so keen as these lose half their pangs, 
When from the tavern window, yet far off, 


The bar-room candle sheds its steady light ; 


And when in meditation, calm and still, 

Thrown backward on his chair, face upward 
turn’d, 

Crossing his feet upon the chimney front, 

High as his head, he notes with half-shut eye 

The blue smoke curling slowly from his pipe, 

Then all his soul is calm ; and storms that beat 

Around the inn, by him unheeded howl. 

The clear brook glides beneath its icy roof 

Silent, save where the sloping broken earth 

Impedes its tranquil stream, it murmurs down 

A ruffled wave. Within the cottage yard 

The farmer shovels off the drifted snow 

From the barn door, to please the dairy-maid, 

And thro’ the gate drives in the patient cow. 

High in the air, far off, I yet can mark, 

Flapping his wings, the shy and slow-wing’d 
crow, 

Bending his course towards the dark-brown 
wood. 

As from my cottage door I turn mine eye, 

Across the field towards the mountain-pines, 

Or up the highway, all the country seems 

A smooth extended robe of clearest white. 

This scene, so dreary to the world’s mad eye, 

To me is pleasant....and tho’ nature now 

Appears to slumber, to the man, whose mind 

Is utterly incapable to trace 

Effect from cause, I cannot but reflect, 

That as the roof from tempests shelters man, 

So snow the grain from the chill winter wind. 

Yet there is one, for whom my heart did bleed 

Last night, asin my couch, I heard the blast 

Howl round the house, and listened to the hail 

Patt’ring against the window of my cot. 

She lives alone within the straw-roof'd hut, 

Close by yon laurel-cover’d mountain’s foot ; 

‘The narrow path that winds thro’ yonder field, 

And up the meadow leads you to her door. 

She is so poor she cannot buy her feod, 

And ever when the morn is fine, she creeps 

Along that path to beg a cup of milk, 

At some kind charitable farmer’s door. 

Yet she is very old, and almost blind, 

And crippled, and she scarce can hobble o’er 

The stile....and ever as she reaches it, 

She sits her down to gain alittle strength, 

And rests her wrinkled forehead on her crutch, 

Bending her dim eyc with an idle gaze 

Upon the grass. She moves so slowly on, 

And makes such feeble rustling in the grass, 

That off the rabbit, hopping thro’ the hedge, 

Crosses her path close by, nor pricks his ears 

At sight of her. The farmers pass her bye, 

And only wonder she is yet alive, 

She looks so old. Yet I can feel for her, 

And when the flakes of snow fell fast last night, . 

I shiver'd as I thought how cold and chill 

The day would be to her without her chips, 

That every morn she gathers in the wood. 

I pity one, who feels not for herself! 

For I have talked with her about her youth, 

Haye heard her tel] the sorrows she had known, 


The disappointments she had met in life, 

And she would say that she was old and feeble, 

And had outliv’d her friends. Yet she would 
speak 

As ifshe were to live yet many days, 

And wish’d it too. And I have never seen 

One transient frown upon her aged brow, 

Nor heard her,heave one sorrow-freighted sigh. 

Oft ona summer's day, as I have lain 

Upon the old oak bench beside her door, 

And gaz’d intently on her palsied frame, 

Bow-bent and clad in tatters, I have mused 

In awful silence. I have pondered much 

What gift the fatt’rer Hope could promise her, 

Would be a compensation for the toil, 

The pain, the trouble, and the cheerless hours, 

Of this old woman’s day. The poor old man, 

Crippled and blind, and feeble as a babe, 

More poor than Poverty, when from the womb 

Of Idleness, she came upon the carth, 

What expectation lifts Ais palsied hand, 

To grasp, as ’twere, the grass on his grave-side, 

That he might draw another idle breath ! 

This ever flies my fancy’s wildest grasp... 

But I can tell full well, for I have known, 

What gilded visions cheer the dream of youth, 

What balm is poured on Ais half-broken heart, 

To prompt him onward thro’ a desert wild.... 

Anticipation gilds the lover’s smiles, 

His morrow’s dawn......Hope leads the wand’rer 
on, 

And Inclination, nurse of Hope, beguiles 

The passing hours....embodies all their dreams, 

And harsh repels the whisp'’ring voice of Pru- 
dence, 

That speaks of blessings scattered on his path, 

And tells him to enjoy them as they pass... 

He grasps an empty unsubstantial bubble, 

Or if areal good, Possession steals 

Its value... Disappointment turns his eye, 

What place Reflection, like a true friend, shews 

The joys he scorn’d, yet never makes him wiser. 


JACQUES. 
= 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO CHLOE. 


WHILE flutt’ring beaux around you sigh, 
And, simpering, swear their love is true ; 
Say of those eyes you robb’d the sky, 
And from Aurora stole her hue ; 


And talk of snow, and flames, and darts, 
Extatic bliss, and tort’ring pain, 

And turtle doves, and bleeding hearts, 
And charms that would make Venus vain ; 


I, Chloe, if I must express 
My passion, to be understood, 
Think you no goddess....nay, confess 
I love you more as fesh and blood. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. X. 


YO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
SIR, 


TO that laziness which the body assumes, out 
of complaisance to the understanding, I shall ever 
pay a sincere, though it be a secret homage. I 
have always loved that gentleness of motion, 
which characterises the gentleman of refined feel- 
ings, and devout thought; I have seen nothing 
disgraceful in that mental abandonment of Thom- 
son and Shenstone, which the woollen-drapcrs of 
their day called indolence ; but in their inactivity, 
as well as in your own, I discover a delicate pro- 
vision of nature for an easily disturbed fancy, ora 
very metaphysical mind. Under these impres- 
sions, I approach you, Mr. Saunter, most respect- 
fully; with your leave, I shall approach you fre- 
quently hereafter; my feelings make me as often 
the sufferer, as, by my character, I am made the 
subject of censure; and I revere the judgment of 
quiet men. 


My present misfortune, sir, is a taylor, who puts 
me into Jong pantaloons and short vest, because 
I am too loyal to molest his dominion, and have 
never ordered a subtraction from the under gar- 
ment, to be passed to the credit of the upper. 
My coat too has a strong air of the bon ton; and 
my boots are eminently entitled to a definition in 
the Columbian dictionary. Would you believe it, 
sir, that, because I am thus made up, the good 
people of the vicinuge deny me even a medium of 
understanding, and insinuate, at times, very taunt- 
ingly, in my presence, that some people’s wits arc 
not as Jong as theirtaylor’s Dill? A reference up- 
ona doubtful point of literature is never made to 
me, because persons of fashicn are not presumed 
tomeddle therewith. My morais are treated with 
unchristian contempt, because it may be, tnat the 
lateral scantiness of my cout opens a pretty ex- 
tensive domain to the prince of the powers of 
the air. In fact, sir, Mr. Burke Liniself could 
have said no more. They imagine, that my cress 
is my god, the shop is my church, the counter is 
my altar, the pattern-book is my bivie, aud that I 
put no faith, but in my taylor. 


Now, sir, as I am unwilling to wrest the shears 
and measure tape from their prenvicw's in ordi- 
nary, and yet am moved by this iatscu: tion, lec me 
argue with socicty, under the screen oi your com- 
posing desk, that it is very possivie ior a mento 
dress fashionably, and yet think cad uo his duty 
with as much assiduity, as thouzh his shoes were 
from the stall of Crispin, and his urecenes from the 
wardrobe of William the conqueror. 


In the course of my reading on this subject, I 
recollect to have met with few of the unregenerate, 


save Mr. Godwin, Madame Yallien, and some 
other admirers of the Gonoquais horde, who have 
stickled for absolute nudity. By reasonable folks, 
it has been deemed a paradisaical convenience, 
which answers no good purpose, among people 
tainted with original sin. I need not be informed, 
sir, that, by men of a highly devotional religion, 
these constraints have been thrown off, and that a 
sect of religionists, but a short time before the late 
French revolution, deeming themselves worthy of 
a pure, undisguised intercourse with heaven, ex- 
pulsed from their society both shears and lapboard. 
It is a case precisely in point for my position. 
The charity of these people was their cloak, and 
those, who have it net, must adopta more sensible 
covering. I will grant then to my traducers, that 
a habit of some kind is expedient to antidote the 
unfortunate corruption of the human heart, at least 
to disguise its expressions. But, after I have con- 
ceded this, where is the canon of ethics, which con- 
fers superior value on a particular cut? Who is 
the moralist that has ever denounced long panta- 
loons or trunk hose as special instruments of Ahri- 
manius, the Persian devil? We have been told, 
it is true, in the annals of every nation, of perilous 
hours, which tried men’s souls; but in no instance 
has the historian thought proper to communicate 
to us that, thereby, were tried their smull-cloathes, 
and a determinate value fixed on a specific cos- 
tume : nay, I verily believe, that the only two ar- 
ucles of this description, which cross the annalist 
of America, are those of admiral Parker, and the 
legitimate sherry-vallies of general Lee, both of 
which, as to size and shape, are hopelessly and 
irrecoverably lost. If, therefore, good morals 
dwell not in the cape of a coat....if evil spirits are 
not addicted to short breeches or long, grey 
breeches or blue,....my taylor, perhaps, has not 
cabbared my picty, and I may pass to the defence 
of iny understanding. 

There are but two ways of connecting a man’s 
understanding and his pantaloons je..ehe is a fool, 
and therefore he has bought them; or he has 
bourht them, and therefore he is a fool. Now, 
the first branch of this duplicate proposition is ir- 
relevant; I have nothing to do but with the ab- 
stract, incependent, virtue or worthlessness of the 
pantaloons; and, if the man was a fool before he 
bought them, the probability is, that they did not 
mahe him a fool. ‘The pantaloons are the elect, 
andthe iman is the cause; and itis contrary to the 
usc ye of the best logicians, to attribute any prior 
aciects In the cause, to the subsequent operation 
oi tie checte The men then has bought them, and 
therefore he is a fool. It were reasoning too cu- 
liously to reason thus. If he became a fool since 
he bought them, there was a time between the 
buving andthe feily, in which the fatuity was not 
prea.cca; and, therefore, it was probable, that the 
folly was notes toed by the pantalouns, or it would 
have appeared sooncr. If he became a fool be- 
rove be bought them, the pantcloons, as I have 
sd Leflore, have nothing to do with his case; and 
i he became a fool eo instanti that he bought them, 
then it was the busing, and not the foily, which 
disturbed his intellect, because he is granted to 


= ee 


be a fuol by the purchase, though his taylor de- 


fraud him of the article, or he never afterwards 
wear it, and, af course, there shall be no room for 
the pantaloons to operate. If you doubt this rea- 
soning, sir, I refer myself to the authority of Mr. 
Godwin’s Political Justice, passim. 

But ufter all, Mr. Saunter, there is sense some- 
where in the world; and, if this fashionable habit 
annihilates it, I think we shall prove, without 
much difficulty, that it exists nowhere. I hate, sir, 
to advance so egregious a truth, as that fashion ig 
altogether reJative. I am not more fashionable 
in my last new apparatus, than my aunt Deborah, 
in her stomacher of Lewis XIV, and queen Anne’s 
stays. The difference is simply this 5....in adraw- 
ing-room of the present century, I am rather more 
au fuit than she, but carry us back a hundred 
years, and she is the greatest belle alive. The 
very man, who abuses my cape, is much more in 
the ton for 1775 than I am; and, if there be folly 
in the case, his, perhaps, is the least pardonable, 
as there has been more time for the growth of his 
discretion. 

Does this dress consume a moment that should 
be given to the  dettering of the mind?” Do I 
waste as much time in saying to my taylor, Bring 
me up to the present day, as sir Special docs to keep 
in luck letter?” If dress induces an unpro.it- 
able expenditure of time, probably it has this cftect 
in the shop of the taylor, or in the drawing-room ; 
and that fashionable dress has not this ettect ne- 
cessarily, in either place, is a proposition scarcely 
to be eluciduted by argument. I will adopt the 
notion that fashion is definite; then there can be 
but one garment of a kind that is fashionable, and 
all other garments, of that order, to an indefinite 
number, are unfashionable. I say to my trades- 
man, make mea fashionable coat; the description 
is perfect, and I am at liberty. I order him to 
produce me an unfashionable coat: does he uuder- 
stand me, sir? Is the cape to be cloth or shag- 
recen? Isit to be a trapezium, or a rhombus, or 
an octagon? The taylor is at fault; I must bring 
him tothe scent, by imparting that complex idea, 
which I intena to represent by the expression; and, 
if my metaphysics are dull, or my pupil is difficult 
of conception, it is ten to one that the coat be an 
abortion. My addiction to modern dress, then, 
wastes none of my time over the goose. Bui this 
coat must walk to the drawing-room; and why ? 
Because it is the only kind of coat there used. 
Then, sir, there has never becn a pistol from the 
shop of the gunsmith, that has not shot its man, 
and that too for no other reason than that pistols 
are commonly used in dueiling. Grant, however, 
that such be its inevitable efrect. I know, sir, 
that Science holds not her vigils in the drawing- 
roomy, hor can Avarice there settle the rate of 
his usurse I know that, within the fashionable 
circles, cards are more frequently unfvided than 
Polybius, aud the mysteries of whist more de- 
voutly reverenccd than the eube root. Dut dulce 
est Cissipere in loeo;” it is well to animate the 
mass of dry kaowledge, that grows at midnight, 
with a little of that olf of joy, which gliddéens end 
lubricates the evening assuciation. dt is well te 
supply the deficiencies of our book-wise nea ts, by 
some experience in the phisosophy of life; to hur 
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manize the heart in intervals of relaxation from 
the culture of the mind; to acquire sagacity, as 
well as wisdom; anid to act with courtesy, as well 
astoreason with forces It is not true, Mr. Saun- 
ter, that the elegance of polished life is either 
baneful or frivoious ; the vice Is in the excess, not 
in the moderate indulgence; and, if we recollect 
that, from long quicscence, a passion frequently 
dies, and always loses its tone; that, from con- 
trouling our temper, for the moment, which we 
call politeness, the transition is not dificult to the 
habit of permanent controul, which we call philo- 
sophy; that, by frequently expressing benevolence, 
we at last come to feel, and then to prove it, the 
crawing-ryom, where this quiescence, this con- 
troul, and this expression are neccessary, may be 
tllowed the high merit of schooling the human 
heart. Ifany fashtonable coat carries me thither, 
per furce, I would recommend it as a very good 
cure to my simple, cAcicus, and unfashionable 
@CUSOrs. I am, dear sir, 

l With much fidelity, 

Your friend, 


SPENCER. 
o 


MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD, in describing to his 
son the fate of a new drama, says: * All the 
women cried, and all the men were moved.” I 
will not pretend to doubt, that theatrical represen- 
titions have had such an effect, but I certainly 
ziou!d doubt part of it, were I to found my opinion 
cn the conduct and immoveability of the female 
}ortion of a Philadelphia audience. 

Without assuming to myself any extraordinary 
share of sensibility, I trust that I shall be excused 
for censuring that stoical apathy, with which I 
Lave seen the most interesting pictures of distress 
gazed upon by my fair countrywomen. Heaven 
«lone knows, whence they could have drawn the 
abominable faculty of steeling their hearts against 
fselings, which dignify men, and, without which, 
female beauty loses half its charms. 

Who, that frequents the theatre, has not often 
scen men, inured to danger and distress, give 
themselves up to the scenic delusion, and big tears 
eourse speedily down their sun-burnt cheeks; 
whilst females, whose countenance bespoke gentle- 
Less and soft compassion, sat staring at the exhi- 
Lition, with eyes unmoistened with a tear, or en- 
gaged with the nonsensical tittle-tattle of a cox- 
Tomb, whose only claim to notice is the impertinent 
arrogance with which he strives to prevent others 
fiom hearing what he cannot understand? Who 
has not heard the loud laugh, bespeaking vacancy 
ef mind, break the silence with which the exqui- 
rite tunes of distress of a justly favourite actress 
had enthralled the generality of the audience, and 
sccn those features, which, with a tear, would be 
embellished beyond the power of art, moulded 
into a kind of stupid admin:tion of the undescrib- 
alde follies of a fop? 

it has been said, that women are greater adepts 
in the art of disstmulaticn than men. ‘Their indif- 
{rence may, of course, Le afiected ; they may feel 
the sorrows of a Desdemona, or a Belvidera, or a 
Bertha, forcibly feel them at the heart, and yet 
icfuse to testify it, by the tribute of a tear. This 
micv Le the case, but it is almost incredible. Do 
trey refuse attention, because the sorrows repre- 
@cuted may overpower them? It would then be 
Lest to cali in the aid of aflcctation, when some 
impression was visible: then it would bea virtue 
es NOW it is a disgrace. 

If the lidics have any regard for the opinion of 
men cf sense, tiey will despise this afiectation, 
Wasch, a assure them, no men approve, but fools 
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and coxcombs. The eye of beauty shines with 
tenfold radiance through the pearly tear; it adds 
to it an irresistible lustre; and, let men differ as 
they will about the colour of the eye, they ali 
agree, that the dew of compassion becomes it best, 
whatever its colour be; and there is nothing that 
they prize more highly, than a heart which can 
feel, and not fear to shew it. 


LEANDER. 
cE 


FROM THE MICROCOSM. 


Majorum primis quisquis fuit ille tuorum 
Aut pastor fuit, aut illud quod dicere nolo. 


JUVENAL., 

nare eseese- YOUr honour’s ancient source 

W2s a poor shepherd's boy, or something worse. 
DRY DEN. 


sculed, and inscribed * The Pedigree.” 
ing before considered that I was entitled to any 


cording to the titles or occupations of my grand- 
fathers, from time immemorial. 

I will not, courteous reader, detain thee with 
the honourable mention made of my family, by 
bards of old; how, for instance, one of them being 
inspector of the gardens to a foreign potentate, 
was overdosed by one Hercules, who, in the mean 
while, robbed an orchard of certain golden-pippins: 
«how, afterwards, upon my ancestor’s waking, 
le claimed them by right of discovery, and, in 
farther proof of such right, most valiantly did beat 
his brains about his ears. How, another being 
appointed guardian of a woollen manufactory, was 
lulled to sleep by a certain adventurer, from across 
the seas, who, by that means, stole his golden 
fleece (no impeachment on the sagacity or vigi- 
lance of my ancestor), the same spark having pre- 
viously imposed on a wild and fiery bull, who kept 
a mighty coil, and, by putting a yoke on his neck, 
subjected him to his own convenience. These, 
reader, I say, I will not detain thee with ; but, as 
I propose to make my after reflections on this 
parchment the sabjeet of this paper, shall proceed 
to them without farther preamble. 

Pride, says the old Castilian, is that principle, 
which, from a consciousness of inborn superiority, 
sets a man above the weaknesses of haman nature; 
in prosperity enables him to preserve that dignity, 
which his situation demands; and prevents him, 
in adversity, from consenting to any thing, which 
‘might be derogatory to the principles of a man of 
honour. ‘These, probably, or nearly these, are 
the ideas, not of a patriotic, but provincial bigot ; 


and not only theoretical supposition, but practical 
observation, will daily enable us, in some measure, 
to controvert this reasoning. In order te reduce 
our inquiry as near the truth as possible, Jet us, 
by placing the arguments of opposite prejudice in 
equal balances, suppose, as is generally tue case, 
that a fair and candid decision will lay in the mid- 
way between them. 

Pride, savs the more polished, and of conse- 
quence less prejudiced, man of the world, who has 
not had the honour to have been born on the other 
side of the Pyrenees, is a false principle of honour, 
seeking its gratification in the abject submission 
of others, and refining to extravagant punctilio and 
constrained resentment, that, which should only 
proceed from the genuine and lively emotions of 
the soul. It is a deformity of the mind, which 
subjects its possessor not only to the ridicule of 
all around him, but to infinite mortification on 
the failure of that respect, which he considers as 


TURNING over, the other day, some manu- 
scripts belonging to the Griffin family, I accident- 
ally cast my eyes on a parchment roll, carefully 
Not hav- 


ancestry, I began to feel an increased consequence, 


as I opened this sacred testimony of my being a 
son of Adam; and was elated or depressed, ac- 


but this is far from being a true definition of pride: * 


due to his superior merit; a mortification, which, 
as few cthers view him inthe same light, he must 
be frequently subjected to. 

Vhough these principles are, in all respects, 
diametrically opposite, each of them have a speci- 
ous appearance of truth. By tempering, theres 
fore, each with the other, we are most hkely to 
prove, whether pride is a principle to be cherished 
in the human heart or no. That pride, for in- 
stance, which, when moderately indulged, fives a 
man with a just and noble resentment for wrongs 
received, when carried farther degenerates into 
punctilio. That, which prevents a man from con- 
descending to any thing unworthy himself, is a 
laudable principle; but, when any thing a degree 
below his expectations or wishes is interpreted 
into an unworthy occupation, it becomes a folly. 
As to the mortifications a man draws on himself, 
by an intemperate indulgence of this failing, it 
must be allowed, that the poison is, in that respect, 
its own antidote; and a mind so impregnated, is at 
least equal to supporting the ridicule which is le- 
velled against it. Pride, in short, is of two kinds, 
defensive and offensive. While only defensive, it 
is far from being offensive, and serves as a sword in 
the scabbard, which, though harmless at the mo- 
ment, protects the wearer from insult; when offen- 
sive, it fs an attack on the rest of mankind, which 
calls for every one’s exertions to repel it. 

But I seem tobe straying from my motto, which, 
as I am more particularly on the subject of family 
pride, calls on me to prove the descent of alt our 
noble houses from shepherds, or what, as the poet 
sings, “ I am ashamed to say.” As, in a former 
paper, I invited my readers to a melancholy pros- 
pect in the terra incognita of probabilities, so will 
I now present them with a full as unflattering a ree 
trospect inthe terra firma of history. 

Mankind are obliged to the so much talked of 
golden age, in no other respect than for the quan- 
tity of harmonious ditties it has produced, and the 
pretty allusions concerning hanging woods, purling 
streams, the social intercourse of man and sheep, 
the great conveniency which swains of those days 
used to expericnce, in their extraordinary powers 
of abstinence, &c. &c. which it has from time im- 
memorial, and still continues to furnish to Arca- 
dian garretteers. So far indeed was any age from 
being pre-existent to the iron, that the first crime 
committed by man was a violation of the express 
law of God; the second of that of God and nature. 
From that time forward, particular facts, which 
prove, that antideluvian is no word to be applied 
to any thing over religious, are too numerous to 
dwell on. Suffice it to say, thatthe history of our 
right worshipful grandsires, both before and since 
the flood, does not at all tend to strengthen the 
opinion of the poet. 


ZEtas parentum pejor avis tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progenium vitiosiorem ....HOR. 


More vicious than their father’s age 

Our sires begot the present race 

Of actions impious, bold aud bases 

And yet with crimes to us unknown, 

Our sons shall make the coming age their owa, 
FRANCIS» 


The conquest, wealth, luxury, and from thence 
the decline of commonwealths, have, in all ages, 
been the theme as well of the moralist as the his- 
torian ; these thercfore let us pass by, and by look- 
ing back so far only as to the first population of 
this island, consider whether the motto is not as 
applicable to the family pride of a true born Bri- 
ton, as that of a Roman citizen. 

Notwithstanding the comfortable exertions of 
those ingenious gentlemen, who wish to derive us 
from the illustrious race of Troy, our vicinity to 
the continent pleads hard for our being neithes 
more nor less than the descendants of a few ship- 


wrecked fishermen; or what is worse, some light 
footed heroes, who preferred the chance of escap- 
ing by sea, to the certainty of hanging on shore. 
Nor has this stock been much mended by the ex- 
otic shoots, which have from time to time been 
engrafted on it: such as the Romans, our first 
invaders, from whom, I believe, many genealorists 
of the present day pretend to derive their origin ; 
though it scarce seems probable, that a people, who 
had more pride of birth than any other, would 
have consented to forego their country and friends. 
in order to settle among a race of barbarians; un- 
less, perhaps, some few, who were not in the cen- 
sor’s list, and therefore, in fact, no Romans, or 
some chance deserters, who took refuge among the 
natives to avoid military discipline. The Danes, 
a wretched band of adventurers, whose ferocity 
was their only distinguishing characteristic; whose 
only motive for forsaking their own country was 
poverty, and whose only view in invading Britain 
was plunder. The Saxons, in themselves a brave and 
ancient nation, but happily at that time delivered 
of their own rufhans, in the persons of our con- 
querors. Last of all the Normans, under the 
command of a bastard, put a finishing blow to the 
contentions of foreign powers, for the possession of 
this unhappy island; and completed a mixture of 
bravoes, differing in their manners and interests, 
each, as not being attached to one head by any 
principles of loyalty and affection, naturally endea- 
vouring to advance his own partizans; and smo- 
thering that jealousy from constraint, which only 
waited for an opportunity to burst into a flame. 
From this engaging portrait of our forefathers, 

a Chinese philosopher would be led to suppose, 

thatthe antiquity of a British family was its great- 

est stain. Baut so far is this from being the case, 
that even in this miniature picture of mankind, fa- 
mily pride is no inconsiderable feature ; and some 
there are, who, though their only merit lies in a 
crowded vault, from that single distinction consi- 
der themselves as infinitely superior to those men 
of yesterday, whose meritorious exertions evince 
them to be rather ambitious of founding, than 
boasting a noble family. But froma probable sup- 
position, that this extravagant principle can only 
have taken root in the minds of those, from whom 
it is impossible to eradicate it, let us proceed to 
that family pride, which has at first a more spe- 
cious appearance, and if engrafted on notions natu- 
rally virtuous, is more likely to produce good ef- 
fects; that, I mean, which boasts not so much the 
antiquity as eminence of its family. Even this, 
however, though to a noble mind it is an addi-ional 
incentive to great and glorious actions, if it hap- 
pens to be cherished by a wicked, or even a pas- 
sive disposition, will be found to be equally ridicu- 
lous with the other. 

If the good qualities of mankind were Jike those 
of cattle, hereditary, a virtuous ancestry would be 
the most desirable possession a man could receive 
from inheritance; but if experience teaches us 
that they so seldom are, if fromthe adulation, with 
which men of family and fortune are generally 
from their infancy surrounded, it is very imprcba- 
ble that they should be oftener virtuous, what docs 
a man derive from a noble family; unless that 
by the profusion of light in the back-ground, the 
shade in front is more effectually exposed. ‘lo 
those few therefore, to those chosen few, who con- 
sider that a noble family reflects either honour or 
disgrace, only according to the use made of it by 
themselves ; who reflect, that itis nothing more than 
a splendid burden, an additional tax on them, to 
add one more to the distinguished list, to them 
may a degree of fumily pride be considered as an 
advantage. And among those, our little world 
may boast of haying ushered no inconsiderable 
share into the larger theatre of life; who have 
since distinguished themselves as good and great 
Men. Norinany other respect does a public egu- 
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cation so much evince its superiority, as in the 
equitable treatment our citizens receive from each 
other, and which, says Dr. Moore, “ often serves 
as an antidote against the childish, sophistical no- 
tions, with which weak or designing men endca- 
vour to inspire them in after life.” 


LEVITY. 
PROM YHE WASHINGTON FEDERALIST. 


THE 4th of March being the anniversary of Mr. 
Jefferson’s accession to the government, a number 
of patriots agreed to have a dinner at Stelle’s 
dancing-room, New-Jersey Avenue. 

To this we were specially induced, by a dinner 
the feds had at Stelle’s hotel, on the 22d of Febru- 
ary, the birth~lay of Washington. 

We imitated them, or tricd to, in every thing, 
but in one point we got the better of them; they 
had no chaplain, and we procured parson Austin to 
officiate. This sounds well in the publication, but 
a deal of trouble he gave us; being a crazy man, 
nothing would pacify him, unless he might make 
a set of toasts. 

Giles, Randolph, and a few of us keen fillows 
made some too, but the parson flounced and 
bounced at such a rate, about his, that ours were 
rejected, and his delirious vapid things received, 
and be curst to ’em. 

We meta few evenings after, to settle our reck- 
oning (as Stelle would not provide us a dinner, but 
upon conditions we would club for beau Dawson, 
and a number of our loungers, who always forget 
to pay for themselves, and likewise the arrearages 
of grog at former caucuses), so we proposed to 
have our toasts printed, in room of the parson’s ; 
and citizen Davis of Kentucky, who reads remark- 
ably well, read them off, with about one hundred 
and fifty additional ¢ ands,’ but all would not do, the 
eastern democrats said, they were too bold, 'twould 
not do to come out so yet. And, by avote of one 

majority, the parson’s toasts were carried, though 
Ithonght then, that Hana of Pennsylvania, and old 
Smith of Massachusetts did not understand the 
question, it being a trle latish in the evening, 

Now you know we republicans like publicity, so 
we intend our toasts shall be published, and let the 
sovereign people judge of them, and see if they 
are too bold; and, as Smith printed the parson’s 
things, we send ours to youe 


Yours, &c. 


March 9, 1602. T.C. 


1. Thomas Jefferson, the lover of the people, and 
hater of taxes. 

2. Buonaparte, the friend of liberty, and our 
sister republic, France. (Music, Ca Iva.) 

3. The moon of demecracy forever, and the sun 
of federalism in total eclipse. 

4. An eternal quietus to deċtors, and merited de- 
struction to creditors, by placing the federal judi- 
ciary under Virginia tutelage. 

5. One old judge to $0,000 causes, or Virginia 
jurisprudence forever, as a blessing to a free 
people. 

6. Our army and navy: May they continue in 
their present Nourishing condition, the first under 
presidential orders of discharge, and the second 
under rotting orders, till general Heister gets his 
militia ripe to supersede both, 

7. ‘Lhe two necessuries of life, eoaches and whisky 
seomuy the mouth of labour never be taxed for them. 

8. The pusillanimity of our president and heads 
of departments, 9 sure pledge of peace to our 
country 

9. Liberty and the legislature, synonimous terms, 
may they never berd to the constitution, but the 
consti ion always dem to theme | 
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16 The state scvereignty of Virginia, one and 
indivisible. (Marscilles hymn, and three cheers.) 
11. The national legislature, indetendes:t, as loug 
as it implicitly obeys the immortal Jeficrson. 
(6 cheers.) 
12. Our national energies, procreation not war ; 
therefore dowse the fetters of matrimony. 
(3 times, 3 cheers.) 
13. Afohs and invasion, may they never be sup- 
pressed or repelled by force, but by presidential rca- 
son and philosophy. 
14. The public will, always to be found in the 


president's messages. 
(Song, 


Jefferson and Liberty, or Paddy's deJiyht.) 
15. dliens, may distressed humanity, flying: frone 


the gallows, be put into office, immediately on its 
arrival in America. 


(Music, Rogue’s March.) 
16. The six noes and a nothing, cut and dried in 


the president’s message, no army, no navy, no taxcs, 
no money in the treasury, no credit, no national 
pride, Jest we go to war, therefore may we be cau- 
tious Lo do nothing of which we can be proud. 


(Song, the mountain in labour, or Giles’s 
speech on the repeal of the judiciary.) 


VOLUNTEERS. 
By the vice-president.....St. Paul's motto, alf 


things to all men....with honest men on the 22d of 
February, with r—g—s onthe 4th of March., 


After the vice-president had retired. 
By Mr. Bradley of Vermont....Jefferson and 


Burr, these be thy gods, O democrats, for as for 
the Lord God, 


we wat not what is become of him. 
By Mr. Bacon of Massachusetts....eKorah, Da- 


than, and Abiram, suffering patriots of old, may 
our lives be like theirs, but our death more for- 
tunate. 


(Music, Scots lamentation at the de- 
feat of the rebellion. 


By Mr. Giles... My motto, candour in pretence, 


abuse in fuct, or let me pull down, and the devil 
build up. 


By Mr, Van Ness.....Myself, ‘squire Pierpont 


Edwards, Mahomet, and parson Austin, great 
men are always dcranged.....sometimes. 


By G. Grainger, P. M. Gosee Rare sport, or the 


devil to pay among deputy postmasters; I tura 
out, and satan appoints, but let me alone to give 
reasons for both; that’s your sort, d—mn me! 


By Levi Lincoln, A. Gen......High treason mol- 


lified, or the mild reign of Jefferson and philosophy, 
that is, under plea of not guilty, to enter up judg- 
ment of conviction pro confessoye...if the accused is 
of the © sect’ss. 


(Song, the unquenchable spark in the black- 
smith's throat, or Vulcan turned dancing 
master.) 


By citizens Stanford, Holland, Toljaferro, of 
Virginia, New, Brown, Hanna, Southard, Van 
Cortlandt, and Bailey, it being the combined effuits 
of their mighty minds, and uttered by their mouths 
piece, Stanfords. Lhe printer of the Aurora, Mr. 
Duane, as great a man, in our opinions, as Mre 
JeltersoneocescovereeLretty near losse 

(Song, raw rum and toddy O, or bread and 
molasses for dinner, with J. Clopton’s speech 
on the repeal of the judiciary, set for the base 
soon, by Jo. Heister, of Pennsylvania, and 
Josiah Smith, of Massachusetts, and admira- 
bly performed vocally as thorough bess, by 
doctor Archer of Maryland, and Phenuel 
Bishop by way of symphony, 

N. B. By this time it was eight o'clock, and we 
retired very sober; itis true a few of us, upon 
looking round to see the illumination, full into the 
ditch in front of Stelle’s house, but not entiely 
owing to foreign influence I reckon, 

I don’t know thiatthis is all exactly fitted fer the 
press, Lut | gop genera) Samucl Smith wid colge 
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nel Varnum to correct the spelling, and Mr. Ifol- 
land made the Latin; so I belicve ‘twill do. 


Yours, ut stupra; 
T. C. 


qng 
REVIEW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


LETTERS CONCERNING THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


« YOU know what importance ought to be at- 
tached to these denominations of political partits; 
and, like me, you are convinced, that they charac- 
terise neither their principles nor their conduct. 
Lhe Amcricans are more aitached to persons than to 
principles. They have always their saint or ged of 
the dav, as general Lee was wont to say; and each 
party has (if I may thus express myself) its central 
individual. The federalists, or aristocrats, esteem 
Mr. Jay, who negociated the treaty with England, 
as their chief; and Mr. Jefferson, known by a 
work against Buffon, is at the head of the demo- 
crats. I'he most active member of the aristocratic 
party is, indisputably, Mr. Hamilton, late minister 
of finance. He resigned this office from, motives of 
policy, to give greater weight to his influence, 
which is still in vigour. The members of govern- 
ment are all aristocrats, except Washington alone, 
who has certainly in view nothing but his country’s 
good, without attaching himscif to either party ; 
but who also is the only man of this description in 
America.” 

It is more particularly in his twelfth letter, that 
Mr. Bulow eulogises general Washington. He 
consecrates it entirely to the American hero, and 
describes him in a single line, by saying, that no 
ether passion than the public good possesses his 
bosom. 

Mr. Bulow observes, that all the rich, that is to 
say all the owners of property, are opposed to 
French democracy, which is advocated by all such 
as have nothing to lose. In the subsequent let- 
ters, he gives a description, as justas it is deplor- 
able, of the corruption which reigns in the United 
Statese Ife speaks of the luxury of that country, 
in the same style as the greater part of recent 


travellers have spoken of it; “ but,” savs he, “ ét. 


is not the luxury of the fine arts.” All that he says 
on this subject, the description of manners, of 
customs, in a word, of soci.ty in gcneral, such as 
he witnessed at Philadelphia, are delightful con- 
solutions to us Europeans, who, judging from 
other relations, lave sometimes regretted, that we 
could not go and take up our abode inthe country 
of the Washingtons and the Franklins. 

Let us speak more properly. ‘The letters of 
Bir. Bulow do not afford consolation ; on the con- 
trary, they are calculated deeply to afilict every 
friend of humanity. We said before, that he 
treated the Americans with great severity; but, 
on a second perusal of his last letters, we find this 
epithet too lenient, and we are disposed to think, 
that Mr. Dulow has not always been equitable. 
He reproaches, not only the povernment with fiag- 
rant vices, and ascribes great misconduct to those 
who administer it, but he imputes manners to the 
governed, sometimes base, at other times atro- 
cious. Ilis fourteenth letter, in particular, is fuil 
Gf peusa es, of whose authenticity we would wish 
to dount; at the simple perusal of which, every 
Acnest mind revolts, and is inspired with a kind 
of horror for the country, of which Slr. Bulow has 
drawn the picture. 

What nition is there, it ts true, among whom 
Suniel traits of cheracter ere not, unhappily, to be 
louad pa makio & com odation of their newspapers. 
and covectig idl the trasiuons which keep alive 
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the rememthrance of every species of extravagance 


and crime? But how cruel, how painful the task! 
And how could Mr. Bulow find the heart to under- 
take it, in regard to America? It is hard to sup- 
pose, that his letters, when compiled in a volume, 
will not make a very powerful impression; and it 
is sull more dificult for us to believe, that the 
Americans will suffer them to go unanswered. 


eat} 


The ingenious and sensible author of the above 
review, it will be observed, concludes his remarks 
upon this itinerant epistler, by anticipating a reply 
irom some spirited American, little imagining, it 
is presumed, that not a single copy of the work 
has hitherto fallen into American hands; or if, by 
chance, it should have reached the American shore, 
that the circumstance of its being written in a 
foreign language, should eflectually lock up its 
contents from the public eye. 


To pass sentence upon the merit or demerit of 
these letters, irom a perusal of only a few detached 
sentences, which have been selected, for the sake 


of comment, by the editor of a literary European- 


journal, might be doing injustice to the author. 
Yet, when we find the reviewer of Mr. Bulow’s 
letters asserting, on his own judgment, that the 
writer has indulged himself in great severity to- 
wards the Americans, there is nothing short of 
christian meckness that would enjoin delicacy or 
forbearance towards him, on our part. 


Some apology may be made for the saturnine 
complexion of mind, which engendered the stric- 
tures upon men, manners, and things, contained in 
these letters, from a reference to the particular 
period chosen by this traveller, for a visit to the 
United States. It was during the years 1795-6, 
which, of all other epochs in the annals of our 
country, was the most unfavourable to its reputa- 
tione Let us state the case fairly and impartially, 
and we shall thereby vindicate our national charac- 
ter from unmerited reproach, at the same time, that 
all proper weight will be given to just crimination. 
A season of domestic turbulence exhibits, to the 
cye of a disinterested spectator, all the darkest 
shades of the human character; but it would be 
both disingcnuous and deceptive, to paint an entire 
picture of society, from viewing it in a single 
light. As well might an occasional jangle, be- 
tween husband and wife, be taken as a faithful por- 
trait of wedded life. 


Mr. Bulow, a German gentleman, and a scholar, 
having been enamoured of the fairy tales which 
have been written, by some travellers, respecting 
the United Statcs of America, and having studied 
our geography by the map, finally persuades him- 
self to pay us a visit, and form his opinion of the 
country, from the testimony of his own senses. 
He takes passage from Hamburg for Philadelphia, 
and arrives bere in the Autumn of 1795. He re- 
mains, we know not exacily how long, but quite 
long enough, by his own account, to become dis- 
gusted with his enterprize ; to acquaint his friends 
in Murope that he shall speedily return to them; 
and be better satisded with his own country, from 
contrasting it with America; and, before any body 
here knows, that we have been honoured with a 
visit from such a personage, on such an errand, 
Mr. Bulow is welcomed home again to his native 
land. 

Whether this gentleman extended his travels 
beyond the limits of the state of Pennsylvania, is 
not to be inferred from any passage, selected by 
the reviewer of his letters, but as Pennsylvania, 
New-York, or Virginia, are sometimes used gene- 
rically for the United States by foreigners, we will 
not undertake to airm that My. Bulow, did not 
Visit some other states in the union. 

Three topics have attracted the particular anim- 
adversion of ts taveHler; viz 1ste ‘Lhe state of 


political party. 2d. The rage for speculation in | 
wild lands, which was then in its highest paroxism, 
all over the continent; and thirdly, The luxury of 
living, and the extravagance of expense, which pre- 
vailed among all ranks and classes in the commu- 
nity, more especially among the merchants. 

It must be acknowledged that these, by turns, 
have been our vulnerable points, and the strangers 
who knew little of cur history, might be pardoned 
for drawing inferences from the above causes, un- 
favourable to our national and individual charac- 
terse These extravagances must be ascribed to . 
their true cause; viz. the neutrality of our coun- 
try, while all Europe was enveloped in a blaze of 
war, and when the flood-gates and sluices of wealth 
were scarce wide enough to admit the streams 
that continually flowed into the United States. 
This inundation it was, which turned the brains of 
so many among us, and overwhelmed in its pro- 
gress some of our most substantial capitalists. It 
is of the essence of gold possessed, to increase de- 
sire for its own likeness, and our monied people 
waded far beyond their depth in the channel of spe- 
culation, for the sake of magnifying their hcaps al- 
ready in store. ‘To many the cxperiment was fatal. 
Todepictastate of tumult, confusion andturbulence, 
in the political history of our country, we should 
of all others select the period when the treaty ne- 
rociated by Mr. Jay was the theme of every tongue. 
Unfortunately Mr. Bulow was hcre at that time, 
and he left the country some time before the vio- 
lence of party animosity had subsided, on that ac- 
count. No wonder we were degraded in his es- 
teem, if he assumed the rashness and intemperance 
of that moment, as the standard of his general 
opinion. 

But Mr. Bulow was, from his own confession, a 
disappointed man, and consequently looked at all 
objects witha jaundiced eye. With whom did he 
associate here? ‘lo whom was he addressed, and 
from what sources did he collect his information, 
with respect to public men and public measures? 
The conjecture might not differ very widely from 
truth, should we venture to say that he got his 
opinions and his facts from foreigners like himself, 
or from natives tainted with forcign partialities. 


There can be no scruple in affirming that both are 
incorrect. 


The prostration of morals, both public and pri- 
vatc, on which he dwells with great acrimony ; 
the degeneracy of manners and the corruption of 
heart, which he so liberally ascribes to the people 
of the United States, would be sufficient, if true, to 
make an American blush for his country ; and 
while we own, with shame, that some portion of 
the cnormitics imputed to us, are too often found 
in the catalogue of our crimes, we repel, with scorn 
and indignaiion, the geftera/ application of such il- 
liberal remarks. 


Our unexampled prosperity as a nation, during’ 
the last ten years, the rapid increase of wealth and 
population, and the successful course of a com- 
merce that knows no limits, may have made us 
giddy for a season; but we wouid fain hope and 
believe, that it has not made us vicious beyond the 
ordinary lot of nations, in an infant age. The fer- 
vour of youth will abate, and to it, we trust, will 
succeed the sedateness of maturer years. 

Some may be ready to ask, for what purpose hag 
the I.ditor of the Port Folio hunted up these let- 
ters, and rescued them from oblivion? To such 
he may answer, that as a literary article, connec- 
ted with the history and character of the United 
States, it is peculiarly entitled to notice, and the 
object of inserting it in an American journal, that 
it may be seen and known in what estimation our 
country is heid abroad, and through what impure 
channels the streams of informatian relative to it, 
are occasionally destined to flow. 

THE TRANSLATORS 


POLITICS. 


“PROM THE NEW-YORK EVENING POST. : 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE PRESIDENTS 
MESSAGB, CONTINUED, 


No. XIV. 


IN the course of the debate in the senate, much 
verbal criticism has been indulged; many import- 
ant inferences have been attempted to be drawn 
from distinctiens between the words shad and mey. 
This species of discussion will not be imitated, be- 
cause it is sellom very instructive or satisfactory. 
These terms, in particular cases, are frequently 
syhonimous, and are imperative or permissive, di- 
recting or enabling, according to the relations, 
in which they stand to other words. It is, how- 
ever, curtain, that the arguments even from this 
source, greatly preponderate against the right or 
congress to abolish the judges. 

But there has been one argument, rather of a 
verbal nature, upon which some stress has been 
laid, which shall be analized; principally to fur- 
nish a specimen of the wretched expedients to 
which the supporters of the repeal are driven. It 
is this, © The tenure of an office is not synonimous 
with its existence. Though congress may not 
annul the tenure of a judicial office, while the of- 
fice itself continues, yet it does not follow that they 
may not destroy its existence.” 

The constituent parts ofan office are its autho- 
mues, duties, and duration. ‘These may be deno- 
minated the elements, of which it is composed. 
Together they form its essence or existence*. Tris 
impossible to separate, even in idea, the duration 
from the existence: The office must cease to ex- 
ist, when it ceases to have duration. Let it be 
observed, that the word tenure is not used in the 
constitution, and that in the debate it has been 
substituted for duration. The words “ The judges 
shall hold their offices during good behaviour,” 

are equivalent to these otherfwords ; The offices 
of the judges shall endure or last so long as they 
behave well. 

The conclusions from these principles are, that 
existence is a whole, which includes tenure or dura- 
tion as a part; that itis impossible to annul the 
existence of an office, without destroying its te- 
nure; and, consequently, that a prohibition to des- 
troy the tenure is virtually and substantially a pro- 
hibition to abolish the office. How contemptible, 
then, the sophism that congress may not destroy 
the tenure, but may annihilate the ofiice ! 

It has now been scen, that this power of annihi- 
lation is not reconcileable with the language of the 
constitutional instrument, and that no rule of con- 
stitutional law, which has been relied upon, will 
afford it support. Can it be better defended by 
any principle of constitutional policy ? 

To establish the affirmative of this question, it 
has been argued, that if the judges hold their of- 
fices by a title absolutely independent of the legis- 

lative will, the judicial department becomes a co- 
lossal and overbearing powcr, capable of degene- 
rating into a permanent tyranny; at liberty, if 
audacious and corrupt enough, to render the au- 
thority ofthe legislature nugatory, by expounding 
away the laws, and to assume a despotic controul 
over the rights of person and property. 

To this argument, which supposes the case of a 
palpable abuse of power, a plain and conclusive 
answer is, that the constitution has provided a com- 
plete safeguard in the authority of the house of 
representatives to impeach, of the senate to con- 
demn. The judges are in this way amenable to 
the public justice for misconduct ; and, upon con- 
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viction, removeable from oilice. 
the levislature itself is placed the weapon, by which 


they may be put down, and the ether branches of 


tne government protected. “ihe pretended danger, 
therctore, is evidently imacinary.ec.the security 
perfect! 

Reverse the medal. Concede to the levislature 
a legal discretion to obolish the jrdses 3 where is 
the defence? where the scenrity for the judicial 
department? There is absolutely none. This 
most Valuable member of the government, when 
rightly constituted, the surest guardian of person 
and property, of which stability i$ a peime charac- 
teristic; losing at once its most essential attributes, 
and doomed to fluctuate with the variable tide of 
faction, degenerates into a disgusting mirror of all 
the various, malignant, and turbulent humours of 
party-spirit. 

Let us not be deceived. The real danger is on 
the side of that foul and fatal doctrine, which em- 
boldens its votaries, with daring front and unhal- 
lowed step, to enter the holy temple of justice, and 
pluck from their seats the venerable personages, 
who, under the solemn sanction of the constitution, 
are commissioned to officiate there ; to guard that 
sacred compact with Jealous vigilance ; to dispense 
the laws with a steady and impartial hand; un- 
moved by the storms of faction, unawed by its 
powers, unseduced by its favours; shielding right 
and innocence from every attack; resisting and 
repressing violence from every quarter. "Tis from 
the triumph of that execrable doctrine that we 
may have to date the downfal of our government; 
and with it, of the whole fabric of republican li- 
berty. Who will have the folly to deny that the 
definition of despotism is the concentration of all 
the powers of government in one person or in one 
body? Who is so blind as notte sce that the right 
of the Iegislature to abolish the judges at pleasure, 
destroys the independence of the judicial depart- 
ment, and swallows it up in the impetuous vortex 
of legislative influence? Who is so weak as to 
hope that the executive, deprived of so powerful 
an auxiliary, will long survive? What dispassion- 
ate man can withstand the conviction, that the 
boundaries between the departments will be thence- 
forth nominal; that there will be no longer more 
than one active and efficient department? 

It is a fundamental maxim of free government, 
that the three great departments of power, legisla- 
tive, executive, and judiciary, shall be essentially 
distinct and independent the one of the other. This 
principle, very influential in most of our state con- 
stitutions, has been particularly attended to in the 
constitution of the United States; which, in order 
to give cflect to it, has adopted a precaution pecu- 
liar to itself, in the provisions that forbid the legis- 
lature to vary in any way the compensation of the 
president, to diminish that of a judge. 

It is a principle equally sound, that though in a 
government like that of Great Britain, having an 
hereditary chief with vast prerogatives, the danger 
to liberty, by the predominance of one depart- 
ment over the other, 1s on the side of the execu- 
tive; yet in popular forms of government, this 
danger is chictly to be apprehended from the le- 
gishitive branch. 

The power of legislation is, in its own nature, 
the most comprehensive and potent of the threc 
great subdivisions of soverciguty. It is the will 
of the government; it prescribes universally the 
rule of action, and the sanctions which are to en- 
force ite It creates and regulates the public force, 
and it commands the public purse. If deposited 
in an elective representative of the people, it has, 
in most cases, the body of the nation for its auxili- 
ary, and generally acts with all the momentum of 
popular favour. In every such government, it is 
conscquently an organ ofimmensce strencth. But 
when there is an hereditarygchicf magistrate, cloth- 
ed with dazzling prerogatives and a great patron- 
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age, there is a powerful counterpoise 3 which, in 
most cases, is suflicient to preserve the equilihit 
um of the government; in some cases to incline 
the scale too much to its own side. 

In governments wholly popular or representa- 
tive, there is no adequate counterpoise. Confidence 
in the most numerous, or legislative department, 
and jeaiousy of the executive chief, form the ge- 
nius of every such government. That jealousy, 
operating in the constitution of the executive, 
causes this organ to be intrinsically fecble; and 
withholding in the course of administration acces- 
sary means of force and influence, is, for the most 
part, vigilant to continue it in a state of impotence. 
The result is, that the legislative body, in this spe- 
cics of government, possesses additional resources 
of power and weight: while the executive is ren- 
dered much too weak for competition ; almost too 
weak for self-defence. 

A third principle, not less well founded than the 
other two, isthat the judiciary department is natu- 
rally the weakest of the three. The sources of 
strength to the legislative branches have been 
briefly delineated. The exccutive, by means of its 
several active powers; of the dispensation of ho- 
nours and emoluments, and of the direction of the 
public force, is evidently the second in strength. 
The judiciary, on the other hand, can ordain no- 
thing. It commands neither the press nor the 
sword. It has scarcely any patronage. Its func- 
tions are not active but deliberative. Its main 
province is to declare the meaning of the laws; 


and in extraordinary cases it must even look up to 


the executive aid forthe execution of its decisions. 
Its chief strength is in the veneration, which it is 
able to inspire, by the wisdom and rectitude of its 
judgments. 

This character of the judiciary clearly indicates 
that it is not only the weakest of the three depart- 
ments of power, but also, as it regards the security 
and prescrvation of civil liberty, by far the safest. 
Ina conflict with the other departments, it will be 
happy if it can defend itsclf....to annoy them is 
beyondits powers In vain would it singly attempt 
enterprizes against the rights of the citizens “The 
other departments could quickly arrest its arm, and 
punish its temerity. It can only then become an 
effectual instrument of oppression, when it is com- 
bined with one of the more active and powerful or- 
gens; and against a combination of this sort, the 
true and best guard is a complete independence on 
each and both of them. Its dependence on either 
will imply and involve a subserviency to the views 
of the department, on which it shall depend. Its 
independence of both will render it a powerful 
check upon the others, and a precious shield to 
the rights of person and property. Safety, liberty, 
ave, thercfore, inseparably connected with the 
real and substantial independence of the courts and 
judges. 

It is pluinly to be inferred from the instrument 
itself, that these were governing principles in the 
formation of our constituuon: that they were in 
fact so, will hereafter be proved by the {cotempo- 
rary exposition of persons, who must be supposed 
to have understood the views, with which it was 
framed, having been themselves members of the 
body that framed ite Those principles suggest 
the highest motives of constitutional policy against 
that construction, which places the existence of 
the judges at the mercy of the legislature. “Vhcy 
instruct us, that to prevent a concentration of 
powers, the essence of wes! otionty itis essential that 
the departments, among which they shall be dis- 
tributed, should be efectuaily independent of cach 
other; and that it being impossible to reconcile 
this independence with a right in any one or two 
of them to annihilate, at discretion, the organs of 
the other, itis contrary to all just reasoning to im- 
ply or infer such aright. So far from its being 
correct, that an express interdiction is requisite to 
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deprive the legislature of the power to abolish the 
judges, that the very reverse is the truc position. 
It would require a most express provision, suscep- 
üble of no other interpretation, to confer on that 
branch of the government an authority so danger- 
ous to the others, in opposition to the strong pre- 
sumptions, which arise from the care taken in the 
constitution, in conformity with the fundamental 
maxinis of free government, to establish and pre- 
serve the reciprocal and complete independence of 
the respective branches, first by a separate organi- 
zation of the departments, next by a precise defini- 
tion of the powers of each, lastly by precautions 
to secure to each a permanent support. 


No. XV, 


IT is generally understood, that the essays, 
under the title of the Federalist, which were pub- 
Jished at New-York, while the plan of our federal 
constitution was under the consideration of the 
people, were principally written by two persons’, 
who had been members of the convention which 
devised that plan, and whose names are subscribed 
to the instrument containing it. In these essayst, 
the principles advanced in the last number of this 
examination are particularly stated, and strongly 
felied upon, in defence of the proposed constitution; 
from which it is a natural inference, that they had 
influenced the views with which the plan was di- 
gested. The full force of this observation will be 
best perceived, by a reference to the work itself; 
butit will appear clearly enough from the following 
detached passages: 

“ One of the principal objections inculcated by 
the more respectable adversaries to the constitution 
is, its supposed violation of the political maxim, 
that the legislative, executive, and judiciary depart- 
ments ought to be separate and distinct.” ‘ No 
political truth is certainly of greater tntrinsic lue, 
or is stamped with the authority of more enlight- 
ened patrons of liberty, than that on which the 
objection is founded. The accumulation of all 
power, legislative, executive, and Judiciary, in the 
same hands, whether of one, a few, or many ; 
whether hereditary, self appointed, or elective, may 
be justly pronounced the very definition of tyranny}.” 
“ Neither of the three departments ought to pos- 
bess, directly or indirectly, an overruling influence 
over the others, in the administration of their res- 
pective powers.” But the most difficult task is 
to provide some practical security for eachy aguiust 
the invasion of the others.” 6 Experience assures 
us, that the efficacy of parchment barriers has been 
greatly overrated, and that some more adequate de- 
fence is indispensaoly necessary for the more feeble, 
against the more powerful members of the go- 
vernment. The legislative department is every 
where extending the sphere of its activity, and 
drawing all power into its impetuous vortex.” & In 
a representative republic, where the executive 
magistracy is carcfully limited, both in the extent 
and the duration of its power, and where the legis- 
lative power Is exercised by an asscmbly, which 
js inspired by a supposed influence over the people, 
with an intrepid confidence in its own strength, 
which is sufficiently numerous to feel all the pas- 
sions which actuate a multitude, yet not so numer- 
ous as to be incapable of pursuing the objects of 
ats passions, by means which reason prescribes, it 
as cyaiast the enterprising ambition of this department, 
thut the people ought to indulge cll their jealousy, and 
exhaust all their precautions.” Again, * The ten- 


° James Madison, now secretary of state. Alexander 
Bamilton, formerly secretary of the treasury. 

t Varacularly Nos. ZLVIL to LI inclusive, and Nos. 
LAVIL to LAXAZL inclusive. 
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dency of republican governments is to an aggra- 
dizement of the legislative, at the expense of the other 
departments.” 

These passages recognize, as a fundamental 
maxim of free government, that the three govern- 
ments of power, ought to be separate and distinct ; 
consequently that neither of them ought to be able 
to exercise, either directly or indirectly, an over- 
ruling influence over any others They also recog- 
nize as a truth, indicated by the nature of the 
system, and verified by experience, that, in a re- 
presentative republic, the legislative department 
is the * Aaron’s rod” most likely to swallow up 
the rest, and therefore to be guarded against, with 
particular care and caution. And they inculcate, 
that parchment barriers (or the formal provisions 
of a constitution, designating the respective boun- 
daries of authority) having been found ineffectual 
for protecting the more feeble against the more 
powerful members of the government, some more 
adequate defence, some practical security is ne- 
cessary. What this was intended to be, will ap- 
pear from subsequent passages: - 

« To what expedient shall we finally resort, for 
maintaining in practice the necessary partition of 
power among the several departments, as laid 
down in the constitution?” ‘ As all exterior pro- 
visions are found to be inadequate, the defect 
must be supplied, by so contriving the interior 
structure of the government, as that its several 
constituent departments may, by their mutual re- 
lations, be the means of keeping each other in 
their proper places.’’* 

These passages intimate the “ practical security” 
which ought to be adopted, for the preservation of 
the weaker against the stronger members of the 
government. It is so to contrive its interior struc- 
ture, that the constituent organs may be able to 
keep euch cther in their proper places; an idea es- 
sentially incompatible with that of making the ex- 
istence of one dependent on the will of another. 
It will be seen afterwards, how this structure is to 
be so contrived. | 

“ In order to lay a foundation for that separate 
and distinct exercise of the different powers of 
government, which, toa certain extent, is admitted 
on all hands, to be essential to the preservation of 
liberty, it is evident, that each department should 
have a will of its own; and consequently should 
be so constituted, that the members of each should 
have as little agency as possible, in the appoint- 
‘ment of the members of the others. This princi- 
ple, rigorously adhered to, would require that all 
the appointments, for the several departments, 
should be drawn from the same fountain of autho- 
rity, the people.” But, “In the constitution of 
the judiciary department, it might be inexpedient 
to insist rigourously on the principle; first, be- 
cause peculiar qualifications being essential in the 
members, the primary consideration ought to be 
to select that mode of choice, which best secures 
these qualifications; secondly, because the perma- 
nent tenure by which the appointments are held in 
that department, must soon destroy all sense of 
dependence on the authority conferring them.” 

« Jt is equally evident, that the memvers of each 
department should be as little dependent as pos- 
sible on those of the others, for the emoluments 
annexed to their offices. Were the exccutive 
magistrate or the judges not independent of the 
legislature, in this particular, their independence in 
cvery other would be merely nominal.” ‘ The 
great security against a concentration of the several 
powers, in the same department, consists in giving 
to those, who administer each department, the ne- 
cessary constitutional meuns and personal motives, to 
resist the encroachments of the others.” But 
it is not possible to give to each department an 
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equal power of sclf-defenee. In republican ge 
vernments, the legislative authority necessarily 
predominates.” 

The means held out as proper to be employed, 
for enabling the several departments to keep each 
other in their proper places, are: 1. To give to 
each such an organization as will render them es- 
sentially independent of one another. 2. To see 
cure to each a support, which shall not be at the 
discretionary disposal of any other. 3. To estae 
blish between them such mutual relations of authoe 
rity as will make one a check upon another, and 
enable them reciprocally to resist encroachments, 
and confine one another within their proper 
spheres. 

To accomplish the first end, it is deemed mate» 
rial that they should have as little agency as possi- 
ble in the appointment of one another, and should 
all emanate directly from the same fountain of 
authority....the people: And that it being expe- 
dient to relax the principle, in respect to the judi- 
ciary department, with a view to a more select 
choice of its organs; this defect in the creation 
ought to be remedied by a permanent tenure of of- 
fice ; which certainly becomes nominal and nuga- 
tory, if the existence of the office rests on the 
pleasure of the legislature. The principle that 
the several organs should have as little agency as 
possible in the appointment of each other, is di- 
rectly opposed to the claim in favour of one of a 
discretionary agency to destroy another. These- 
cond of the proposed ends, is designed to be effec- 
ted by the provisions for fixing the compensations 
of the executive and judicial departments. The 
third, by the qualified negative of the executive, or 
the acts of the two houses of congress; by the 
right of one of these houses to accuse; of the other 
to try and punish the executive and judicial officers; 
and lastly, by the right of the judges, as interpre- 
ters of the laws, to pronounce unconstitutional 
acts void. 

These are the means contemplated by the con- 
stitution, for maintaining the limits assigned to it- 
self, and for enabling the respective organs of the 
government to keep each other in their proper 
places, so that they may not have it in their power 
to domineer the one over the other, and thereby, 
in effect, though not in form, to concentrate the 
powers in one department, overturn the govern- 
ment, and establish a tyranny. Unfortunate if 
these powerful precautions shall prove insufficient 
to accomplish the end, and to stem the torrent of 
the impostor.....INNOVATION disguised in the spe- 
cious garb of Patriotism? a 

The views, which prevailed in the formation of 
the constitution, are further illustrated by these ad- 
ditional comments from the same source*. 

« As liberty can have nothing to fear from the 
judiciary alone, but would have every thing to fear 
from its union with either of the other depart- 
ments; that as all the effects of such an union 
must ensue from a dependence of the former on 
the latter, notwithstanding a nominal and apparent 
separation ; that as from the natural feebleness of 
the judiciary, it is in continual jeopardy of being 
overpowered, awed, or influenced by its co-ordinate 
branches; and that as nothing can contribute so 
much to its firmness and independence, as perma- 
nency in office, this quality may therefore be justly 
regarded as an indispensible ingredicnt in its con- 
stitution; and in a great measure as the citadel of 
the public justice, and the public security. 

“ The complete independence of the courts of 
justice is peculiarly essential in a limited consti- 
tution. imitations can be preserved in practice 
no other way, than through the medium of the 
courts of justice to declare all acts contrary to the 
manifest tenor of the constitution void.” 
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Then follows a particular discussion of the posi- 
tion, that it is the right and duty of the courts to 
exercise such an authority ; to repext which, would 
swell this number to an improper size. 

The essence of the argument is, that every act 
of a delegated authority, contrary to the tenor of 
the commission, under which it is exercised, is 
void; consequently that no legislative act, incon- 
sistent with the constitution, can be valid. That 
itis not a natural presumption, that the constitu- 
tion intended to make the legislative body the final 
and exclusive judges of thcir own powers; but 
more rational to suppose that the courts were de 
signed to be an intermediate body between the 
people and the legislature, in order, among other 

things, to keep the latter within the bounds as- 
signed to its authority. That the interpretation 
of the laws being the peculiar province of the 


courts, and a constitution being in fact a funda- 


mental law, superior in obligation to a statute, if 
the constitution and the statute are at variance. 
the former ought to p evail against the latter; the 
will of the people against the will of the agents ; 
and the judges ought, in their quality of interpre- 
ters of the laws, to pronounce and adjudge the 

truth, namely, that the unauthorized statute is a 

nullity. 

“Nor (continues the commentator) does this 
conclusion by any means suppose a superiority of 
the judicial to the legislative power. It only sup- 
poses that the power of the people is superior to 
both; and that where the will of the legislature, 
declared in its statute, stands in opposition to that 
of the people, declared in the constitution, the 
judges ought to be governed by the latter, rather 
than by the former. ‘They ought to regulate their 
decisions by the fundamental laws, rather than by 
those, which are not fundamental. 

“ If then the courts of justice are to be consi- 
dered as the bulwarks of a limited constitution, 
against legislative encroachments, this considera- 
tion will afford a strong argument for the perma- 
nent tenure of judicial offices.” 

But no proposition can be more manifest, than 
that this permanency of tenure must be nominal, 
if made defeasible at the pleasure of the legisla- 
ture, and that it is ridiculous to consider it as an 
obstacle to encroachments of the legislative de- 
partment, ìf this department has a discretion to 
vacate or abolish it directly or indirectly.” 

In recurring to the comments, which have been 
cited, it is not meant to consider them as evidence 
ofany thing but of the views, with which the con- 
stitution was framed. After all, the instrument 
must speak for itself. Yet to candid minds, the 
co-temporary explanation of it, by men, who had 


had a perfect opportunity of knowing the views of 


its framers, must operate as a weighty collateral 
reason for believing the construction agreeing with 
this explanation to be right, rather than the oppo- 
site one. lt is too cardinul a point, to admit readi- 
ly the supposition, that there was misapprehension; 
and whatever motives may have subsequently oc- 
curred to bias the impressions of the one or the 
other of the purposes alluded to, the situation, in 
which they wrote, exempts both of an intention to 
misrepresent in this particular. Indeed a course 
of argument more accommodating to the objec- 
tions of the adversaries of the constitution would 
probably have been preferred as most politic, ifthe 
truth, as conceived at the time, would have per- 
mitted a modification. Much trouble would have 
been avoided by saymg, “ The legislature will 
have a complete controul over the Judges, by the 
discretionary power of reducing the number of 
those of the supreme court, and of abolishing the 
existing judges of the inferior courts, by the aboli- 
tion of the courts themselves.” But this preten- 
sion 18 a novelty reserved for the crooked ingenu- 
ay of after discoveries. 


LUCIUS CRASSUS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. . 


FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 


WHEN the celebrated Grorck Cotman was 
once told, that a man, whose own character was 
not very immaculate, had grossly abused him, he 
pointedly remarked, that the evil report of sume 
persons was like fuiler’s earth, it daubs your coat 
lor a little time, but when it is rudded off, your coat 
is so much the cleaner. 

Mitron’s third wife had an unhappy temper, 
but so fine a complexion, that a French gentleman 
who once paid him a visit said, Monsieur Milton, 
your lady is like the rose. It may be, replied the 
bard with a sigh, but I am so unhappy as to be 
clnd, and alas! have never found any thing but 
the therns. 


CE) 


A certain fribble, well know in all the polite cir- 
cles, wis asked by the margravine of Anspach, 
if he had read a new publication, of which the 
company were talking. No, replied he; what 
with the avocations of dressing and Visiting, I can 
hardly ever find time to look into a book. lbe- 
lieve you, sir, said the accomplished margravine, 
and, taking out her pencil, instantly wrote the 
following lines : 

Like the high Alps, the head of Clodio shows, 
Tho’ odd, perhaps, the simile may sound, 
Without as white as its eternal snows, 
Within as barren as its rocky ground. 


The Chinese are not remarkable for their taste, 


but in imitation they are unrivalled. As there is 
some difficulty in getting silk of a peculiar quality 
out of that country, in the piece, an Englishman, 
who wished to have a silk coat, requested a friend, 
who was going to Canton, to procure one made 
there; and, as a pattern for fashion and size, sent 
an old garment that fitted him; to which the Chi- 
nese taylor adhered so correctly, that he inserted a 
patch on one of the elbows, because the old coct had 
one J 


The following is a new definition. A gentleman, 
not much versed in literary affairs, once asked a 
friend, what was the meaning of posthumous works. 
Z...d8! exclaimed he, don’t you know that? why 
they are books which a man writes after he is dead, 
to be sure. 


A flimsy novelist, having scribbled a volume of 


“ Tales” for the instruction of the Fair sex, asked 
a late theatrical performer with whom he was ac- 
quainted to look over his manuscript, and give him 
a motto from Shakespeare that would be pat tothe 
purpose. It was returned with the following, writ- 
ten in the title page: 


atesett “ Tales, told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing” 


A judge asked a man what age he was—I am 
eight and four-score, my lord, said he. And why 
not four-score and cight, says the judge? Because 
I was eight before I was four-scores 


Mr. Jefferson drives like Jehu. The navy is to 
be suppressed, and our defence is to be abandoned 
to the French, according to the sage counsel of 
citizen Monroe, of Virginia When the French 
are in possession of New-Orleans, they will be 
ready to come at a call, to assist Mr. Jefferson in 
amending our constitution, and introducigg liberty 
and equality, as Buonaparte has done in France. 


It seems, if that great historian Mr. Duane is to 
be trusted, we are soon to have a grand deistical 
chapel in this city. We suppose Thomas Paine 
will be the first incumbent, and that his sermons 
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will be as much listened to as those of Dr. Priest- 
ley. Put the deists will soon become weary of 
hearing sermons. Williams's deistical meeting: in 
London, notwithstanding Dr. Franklin's recom- 
mendation, lasted only two years; the preacher 
having become as weary of preachingy as his con- 
gregation was of hearing. 


We anticipate the dissolution of the federal 
union, as it is already virtually abolished, by the 
late proceedings on the judiciary bill. What is 
to be the fate of this wretched, this abused country, 
God alone knows; but the present aspect of its 
politics is malign and portentous. 


The ratification of Dawson’s French treaty 
passes without observation, and our merchants 
inust now be content to put up with the loss of their 
property in favour of the great nation. 

Our readers will see, that the Constitution, hav- 
ing met with a dreadful storm, on the “ tempestu- 
ous sea,’’ has at length gone ashore. 


Politicians are greatly divided with respect to 
the use that is to be made of the mammoth cheese; 
whether it is to he sent asa present to Buonaparte, 
and on earnest of tribute from the United States, 
or to be divided among the state sorereignties, orto 
be devoured by Duane and Gallatin at the presi- 
dent’s table, or preserved to posterity asa glorious 
monument cf republicanism. It has already been 
the subject of several poems, and we wonder that 
the Rev. Mr. Leland did not preach a sermon, on 
occasion of its presentment. The mammoth tur- 
Sot, that was taken at Ancona, and presented to the 
emperor Domitian, has been celebrated by Juve- 
NAL, who tells us, that the Roman senate was as- 
sembled to deliberate on the mode of dressing it: 
and some wag at Washington has composed, by 
anticipation, a message or address to both houses 
of congress, which is much better than the real ade 
dress and answer that have been published. 


It does not appear that Buonaparte is to send any 
ambassador here, agreeably to the French plan, 
which is, as the reader may remember, to treat all 
nations in the same manner as they suffer them- 
selves to be treated by the English ! Otto, the 
Swiss, has been talked of, as being a confidant of 
the consul. Fayette will not be trusted, and the Core 
sican chief seems to be studious to keep all French- 
men at a distance. 


Tt is said, that judge Doddridge having once 
complained, that the sheriff of Huntingdon had 
summoned a grand jury, who were not men of 
rank, the officer at the next assizes took the hint, 
and presented the judge with the following high 
sounding pannel : 


Maximilian, King of Toseland, 
Henry, Prince of Godmanchester, 
George, Duke of Somersham, 
William, Marquis of Stukely, 
Edmond, Earl of Hartford, 
Richard, Baron of Bythorn, 
Stephen, Pope of Newton, 
Stephen, Cardinal of Kimbolton, 
Humphrey, Bishop of Bugden, 
Robert, Lord of Waresley, 

Robert, Knight of Warwick, 
William, Abbot of Stukely, 
William, Dean of Old Weston, 
John, Archdeacon of Paxton, 
Peter, Squire of Easton, 

Edward, Friar of Ellington, 
Henry, Monk of Stukely, 
Thomas, Gentleman of Spaldwick, 
George, Pricst of Graf ham. 
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REFLECTIONS OF MR. JEFFERSON, 
OVER THE MAMMOTH CHEESE. 


YE men of Cheshire, little did ve know, 
When urg’d by love, this ponderous gift you 
sent, 
That on this heart you struck a sick’ning blow, 
And gave a thousand damning feelings vent. 


‘In this great cheese I see myself pourtray’d, 
My life and fortunes in this useless mass, 

Į curse the hands, by which the thing was made, 
To them a cheese, to me a lovking-glass. 


Once I was pure... Alas! that happy hour, 
E’en as the milk, from which this monster 
came, X 
Till turn'd, by philosophic rennet, sour, 
I barter'd virtue for an empty name. 


Then press'd by doctrines from the Gallic school, 
A harden’d mass of nameless stuff I stood, 

Where crude confusion mingles without rule, 
And countless seeds of foul corruption bud. 


E’en the round form this work of art displays, 
Marks the uncertain, endless path I tread, 
Where truth is Jost in falsehood’s dreary maze, 
And vice in circles whirls the giddy head. 


Delusive view! where light is cast aside, 
Anil principles surrender’d for mere words, 
Ah me! how lost to just and noble pride, 
I am indeed become a man ofcurds. 


Like to this cheese, niy outside, smooth and 
sound, 
Presents an aspect kind and lasting too ; 
When nought but rotteness within is found, 
And all my seeming rests on nothing true. 


Fair to the view, I catch admiring eyes, 
The nation wonders, and the world applaud, 
When spread beyond my just and nat’ral size, 
I seem to them an earthly demigod. 


But midst this shew of greatness and of ease, 
Ten thousand vermin gnaw this wretched heart, 
Just as they feed upon this mammoth cheese, 
And Land they can never, never part. 


Go, hated Mentor, blast no more my sight, 
I would forget myself, and heaven defy, 

Inur'd to darkness, I detest the light, 
Would be a suicide, but dare not die. 


= 
SELECTED POETRY. 


[In a London magazine we find the following original 
poem, replete with good sense, and recommended by a 
graceful ease of expression. The author was a rational 
epicurean, and his system of life nearly resembles that of 
busy indolence in “ ‘The Spleen.” This ballad is very 
old, but its independent spirit is ‘t ever fair and ever 
young.” The propriety of the sixth stanza, the spirit of 
the seventh, and the lofty dignity of the last but one, will 
@xcite every gencrous bosom. } 


CARELESS CONTENT, 


I AM content, I do not care, 

Wag asit will the world for me; 
When fuss and fret was all my fare, 
I got no ground as I could see; 
So, when away my caring went, 
J counted cost and was content. 


With more of thanks, and less of thought, 
I strive tomake my matters meet ; 

To seck what ancient sages sought, 
Phy.ic and food, in sour and sweet ; 

To take what nasses in good part; 

And keep the hiccups from the heart. 
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With good and gentle-humour’d hearts, 
I choose to chat where’er I come; 

W hate’er the subject be that starts ; 
But if I get among the glum, 

I hold my tongue, to tell the troth, 

And keep my breath to cool my broth. 


For chance or change of peace er pain ; 
For Fortune's favour or her frown; 
For lack or glut, for loss or gain, 
I never dodge, nor up nor down: 
But swing what way the ship shall swim, 
Or tack about with equal trim. 


I suit not where I shall not speed, 
Nor trace the turn of every tide 5 
If simple sense will not succeed, 
I make no bustling but abide : 
For shining wealth, or scaring woe, 
I force no triend, I fear no foe. 


Of ups and downs, of ins and outs, 


Of they’re i’ the wrong, and we’re i’ the right, 


I shun the rancours and the routs; 
And wishing well to every wight, 

Whatever turn the matter takes, 

I deem it all but ducks and drakes. 


With whom I feast I do not fawn, 
Nor, if the folks should flout me, faint ; 
If wonted welcome be withdrawn, 
I cook no kind of a complaint: 
With none dispos’d to disagree, 
But like them best, who best like mee 


Not that I rate myself the rule 
How all my betters should behave $ 
But fame shall find me no man’s fool, 
Nor toa set of men aslave ; 
I love a friendship free and frank, 
And hate to hang upon a hank. 


Fond ofa true and trusty tie, 
Inever lose where’er I link ; 
Tho’ ifa business budges by, 
I talk thereon just as I think: 
My woRrD, my work, my HRART, My HAND, 
Still on a side together stand. 


If names or notions make a noise, 
Whatever hap the question hath, 
The point impartially I poise, 
And read and write, but without wrath g | 
For should I burn and break my brains, 
Pray, who will pay me for my pains? 


I love my neighbour as myself, 
Myself like him too, by his leave ; 
Nor to his pleasure, power, or pelf, 
Came I tocrouch, as I conceive : 
Dame Nature doubtless has design’d_ 
A man the monarch of his mind. 


Now taste and try this temper, sirs, 
Mood it and brood it in your breast ; 
Or if ye ween, for wordly stirs, 
That man does ght to mar his rest, 
Let me be deft and dcbonnair, 
Í am content, I do not cure. 


inenen 


[The following isa satire against European indecency, and 
is republished here merely to show our comparative 


puritye} 


Says the Frenchman, who writes upon dresses, I 
know 
Ever since mother Eve had a fall, 
Our grandmothers always left something to shew, 
But the Jadies of Paris shew all! 


In beauty thete’s Something to hide and reveal, 
There’s a thing that we decency call ; 

The ladies of London may shew a great deal, 
But the ladies of Paris shew all! 


The taste of the men we all know to be such, 
That exposing will appetites pall; 
Low tuckers, I think, is displaying too much, 

But the ladies of Paris shew all ! 


Dear girls, while your faces enrapture each heart, 
Complain not your power’s too small; 


In contemplating graces we’re charm’d with a part, 


But tHe ladies of Paris shew all! 


My Chloe was worshipp’d wherever she came, 
Her shape was so tastefully small; 

Her ANKLE has set all my blood in a flame, 
But the ladies of Paris shew all! 


The tip of the elbow, below the white cuff, 
Has made my heart dance ata ball; 

To shewus a few things is pleasant enough, 
But the ladies of Paris shew all ! 


If you wish to enchant us, this lesson should strike, 
All the black, brown, and fair, short or tall, _ 
Be contented with shewing us all that we like, 
But for God’s sake, my dears, don’t shew all. 
NEMO. 


Mr. OLpscHool, 


Tfsome of our public characters would perute attentively 
the following mode of catching gulls, so facetiously des- 
cribed by Peter Pindar, I am inclined to believe they might 
derive from it a very good hint. 

Yours, &c. 


Philadelphia, January 29th, 1802. 


READER, do’st know the mode of catching gulls? 
If not, I will inform thee.....Take a board, 

And place a fish upon it for the fools, 
A sprat, or any fish by gulls ador’d : 


Those birds, who love a lofty flight, 
And sometimes bid the sun good night, 
Spying the glittering bait that floats below, 
Sans ceremonie, down they rush, 
(for gulls have got no manners) down they 
push, 
And what’s the pretty consequence I trow? 
They strike their gentle jobbernowls of lead 
Plump on the board.....then lie like boobies 
dead. 


Reader thou need’st not beat thy brains about, 


To make so plain an application out : 
There’s many an acting puppy, take my word, 


Who knocks his silly head against a dverd, 


That might have help’d the state.....made a good 


juulor 


A nightman, or a tolerable tailor. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ 


No. XI. 


AS a shining specimen of my impartiality, I 
publish the ensuing letters, by which it will be in- 
stantly discerned, that, though I am a careless 
lounger, I am, at the same time, an upright judge. 
The ladies would do their friend, Saunter, the 
utmost injustice, and totally mistake the habits of 
his life, and the emotions of his heart, were it sup- 
posed that he is a woman hater, or that he repairs 
to toilets and drawing-rooms, merely to gather ma- 
terials of wrath. He delights to discriminate, 
with a peircing eye, and a chastised judgment, 
and to honour all, who honour themselves. 


Mr. SAUNTER, 
SIR, 


It is with some pain, that we are obliged to ad- 
dress you in this way, owing to the unwillingness 
of our male friends to interfere, on a subject that 
only calls forth our resentment. It is unnecessary 
to apologise to you for this liberty, for we assure 
you, if the custom of the country, or our own sense 
of propriety would allow it, we would not be thus 
considerate, but we would wait on you, and demand 
in person what cause we have giver you, thus in- 
cessantly to vent your spleen against us. Have our 
coquettes or prudes offended against you? These 
you are at liberty to reproach and expose to the 
world; but, in this, do not charge even them with 
crimes and artifices, which we all alike disdain. 

You must know, we consider ourselves the 
most fashionable circle of young females in this 
city, and, therefore as having an indisputable right 
to give the ton to the manners of the place. We, 
therefore, with all possible deference, think, that, 
in your most excellent paper, when you would des- 
cribe the society of Philadelphia, all inferior classes 
should be included in the general character (this 

we freely consent to), and that character should 
undoubtedly be drawn from the most enlightened 
and genteel circle, Or you should make a note, 
that those, to whom your satire could apply, were 
only the imitators of higher life, as the world will 
certainly imagine it is some of us, to whom yo 

direct correction. 

Now, our little friend (for we all know you), it 

is time you should forbear; for we do all declare, 
‘that no other than the art of pleasing, which nature 
and good education bestowed, is employed by any 
one of us, to attract admiration. No cosmetics, 
rouge, or lotions ever are on our toilets, to the 
truth gf which we all subscribe. 


Amelia Bertha 
Cecilia Delia 
Euphemia Fiuelia 
Gracina Helenia 
Jacintha Kitrania 
Lavinja Marja 


| modes of the fashionable world. 


ENLARGED. 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


Suiros iisas ER PEIEE NETEN VARIOUS, THAT THER MIND 

OF DESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGE, 

AND PLEAS'D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE INDULGED ” 
COWPER. 


Nerina Olivia 
Phillida Questina 
Secretia Tacetta 
Valeria Roxana 
Waltzana Urania 
Felicia Emma 
Deliria Catronia 
Betronia Alicia 
Matilda Lauretta 
Katherina Tesephina 
Harmonia Tellaria 
Serena Quarrella 
Odenia Zetroria 
Xantippia Wilderia 
Rubella Vanesta. 


TO THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
Mr. Saunrer, 


I hope you will not refuse me the liberty of 
making a few remarks upon a very ungenteel, I 
was alniost going to say indelicate fashion, that is 
universally adopted by those vile creatures, men. 
I allude to the practice of stuffing their hands into 
the pockets of their small-clothes or pantaloons, 
before ladies, This fashion, as handy as it may be 
to them, is extremely offensive to the ladies; es- 
pecially where a gentleman presents a lady with 
an apple, or hands her into acarriage. I know a 
gentleman, who always makes it a point to entera 
ball-room, with his hands in his small-clothes 
pockets; but, however, he is in a degree excus- 
able, for he is so awkward, that he does not know 
what else to do with them. 

I hope my remarks will be attended to, at 
least by every gentleman; and how can it be other- 
wise, when they consider, that this practice is 
adopted by the very Jowest class of people? 

I am, with esteem, 
Your humble servant, 
KITTY DELICATE. 


TQ THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
SIR, 


I am a young woman, in a retired part of New- 
Jersey, whose travels have neyer extended beyond 
the bounds of the parish, in which I live; I am,as you 
may naturally euppose, an entire stranger to the 
My surprise and 
indignation were great, on reading the Jetter of 
Modestia, in your third number. Can it be possi- 
ble, sir, that the ladies of your city have so far for- 
gotten the # bashful modesty” of their sex, as to 
expose themselves publicly to the “ lawless gaze” 
ofevery wantoneye? I have read that the Ame- 
rican Indians, the natives of the Sputh Sea Islands, 
and many of the Africans went naked, or nearly 
so, but I have not heard till lately that any civilized 
country had, in this particular, adopted the cus- 
tom of savages. Strange, indeed! that the ladies 
of Philadelphia should receive their fashions from 
their coppcr-coloured neighbours, or from the 
daughters of Otaheite ! 

I hope, sir, you will exert all your authority to 
pita stop to a custom so indecent and so Ininiical 
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to virtue, and effectually prevent its finding its way 
to the innocent retreats of the country. 

Permit me to recommend to your fair readers 
the injunction of St. Paul, “ that women adorn 
themselves in modest apparel, with shamefaceaness 
and sobriety. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
ASPASIAe 


New-Jersey, Feb. 8th, 1802. 


THE DRAMA. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


DURING the suspension of our theatrical la- 
bours, one or two novelties have been produced, 
which claim our notice. “ Folly as it Flies,” the 
last effort, if we be rightly informed, of the pro- 
lific pen of Reynolds, has been two or three times 
represented, In this drama, the author has shown 
himself no bad marksman. He has made several 
palpable hits at the reigning follies of the day. 
We hope that the portrait of dissipation will be 
found rather too highly coloured, for its likeness 
to be known in this country ; but, if we may credit 
the papers, we have among us several representa- 
tives of Dr. Infallible, for advertisements of medi- 
cines, whose wonderful virtues cure “ toutes les 
maladies et plusieurs autres” (to adopt the language 
of a French Charlatan), meet our eyes in every 
paper. 

n all the dramas of this author, we meet with 
events, which are scarcely consistent with proba- 
bility, and that under reyiew is, by no means, cx- 
empt fromthisdefect, It contains several humor- 
ous situations, and some that are truly pathetic. 
Considered as compositions, his plays are, in ge- 
neral, feebly written; in the present picce, his 
language is improved. It was well acted. We 
know not whether to admire Mrs. Merry morc in 
the full career of levity, or in the bitter agonics of 
repentance ; both situations were pourtrayed with 
her usual perfection. Mr. Wignel and Mr. Wood 
displayed, with much effect, the infatuation of the 
pavent, and the manly duty ofthe son, The simpli- 
city of Shenkin, the cupidity of Peter Post- Obit, and 
the eccentricities of Tom Tick, were ably deline- 
ated by Blissett, Warren, and Bernard ; and Miss 
Westray sustained the part allotted to her, with 
much simplicity and correctness. 

We should not notice the representation of Obi, 
were we not actuated by q wish to pay the tribute 
of our applause to the gentleman who personated 
Three-Fingered Jack. We own ourselves partial 
to a story, well told in action; and we wish that 
this amateur may favour the public with a display 
of his talents, on many future occasions of the 
sume kind. His action was spirited, appropriate, 
und energetic, in the highest degree; and his des- 
perate conflict with his pursuers, was sustained 
with such truth and nature, that it almost excited 
sensations of horror in the spectator. 

Mrs. Merry’s benefit attracted an audience hivh- 
ly fashionable and splendid. She selected for their 
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entertainment the popular play of Pizarro. The | character of the antiquated country vestal. Her | 


character of Elvira, her excellence in which has 
frequently called forth our applause, was, on this 
occasion, assigned to, and ably supported by, Mrs. 
Whitlock. She appeared herself in the more 
humble, though we think not less interesting, part 
of Cora. Her expression of the agitated feelings 
of the wife and mother, excited its usual powerful 
sway over the audience. Another change, of con- 
sidcrable importance in the cast of the characters, 
took place onthat evening. Mr. Wood undertook 
the dificult part of Rolla. Ilis success far exceed- 
ed the expectations of those, who were the most 
partial admirers of his rising talents. His concep- 
tion of the character was excellent, his action per- 
tectly just, and the applause of the spectators was 
no less justly than liberally bestowed. The only 
deficiency which the critic could notice, was an 
occasional want of power in his voice. ‘ Though 
east not last in our dear love,” we must notice the 
charming behaviour of the infant, who appeared as 
the child of Cora and Alonzo. Its innocent, and 
often appropriate gestures powerfully interested 
the feelings. 

The afterpiece was newto the American stage. 
It is called the Blind Girl, and contains a melange 
of humorous and pathetic incidents. The enter- 
tainments of the evening were, however, protracted 
to so late an hour, that this piece lost much of its 
interest, from the weariness of the spectators. 
We think that it is a well constructed drama, and 
possesses a considerable portion of merit. 

The regular march of the benefits was, for a 
while, suspended, on account of the return of Mr. 
Green, to his former station on the Philadelphia 
boards. He has since appeared in a variety of 
characters. In the Cure for the Heart-ach, he 

ave a spirited representation of Young Rapid. 

n his tragic efforts, he is less successful. In Os- 
mond, the difficulties which he had to encounter, 
in following the finished excellense of Cooper in 
that character, were immense. He would, per- 
haps, have given more general satisfaction, had 
his predecessor been less distinctly remembered. 
His conception of the character seemed Just, but 
his voice frequently failed him. Whether it be, 
that he has been accustomed to a smaller stage, 
und has not yet acquired the pitch necessary for 
the Philadelphia theatre, we know not, but we 
often lose the concluding words of his sentences. 
If this fault was corrected, which we trust that a 
few efforts will enable him to do, we think 
that he might prove an useful acquisition to our 
present theatrical corps. 

Mr. Bernard selected for his benefit a sprightly 
prelude, called the Manager in Distress. It went 
eff with much spirit, and the audience appeared 
to be highly amused with the novelty of persons 
socaking from the pit and side boxes. The 
Dramatist succeeded this trifle, and was excel- 
lently performed. Bernard’s Vapid was, through- 
out, animated and correct. Mrs. Merry appeared 
in her original character of Miss Courtney : and, 
although the part seems beneath her powers, she 
imparted to it interest and importance. Miss 
Westray was particularly successful in Marianne : 
we co not hesitate to pronounce it the best deli- 
neation of that character, that we have ever wit- 
messed. Her excellence in the fainting scene, in 
the fifth act, efrnot be too highly applauded. Mr. 
Warren gave a spirited representation of the im- 
petuous peer, and Wood was highly respectable 
in Evunai, Mr. Green was less successful in 
Floriville’s first appearance, than in the drunken 
scene. Mrs. Francis gave us less satisfaction 

than usual. We have often admired her excel- 
dence in the prim old maid, and the flippant do- 
Jacstice In the character under review, she occa- 
sionally seemed to forget that lady W vitfort'was a 
yavdcrn woman of fashion, and dropt some of those 
low courtesics, which are better adapted to the 


passionate expostulation with Vapid was, howcver, 
very happy. 

The afterpiece of the Wags of Windsor, or the 

Man of all Trades, contains much broad humour. 
He must, indeed, have the muscles of a Cynic, 
who could preserve the gravity of his countenance, 
during its representation. Bernard’s Caleb Quo- 
tem was admirable; and his song, and his journal 
of the multifarious employments of a day, were 
“equally irresistable. Miss Arnold personated a 
fair quaker, and looked and sang sweetly ; but we 
do not notice, in her action, that improvement, 
which we had anticipated from her early essays. 


delphia stage. 
was due to her merit. 


it is possest of very little interest. 
which she herself sustained, was delineated with 
her usual comic effect. 


spirit by her and Mr. Francis, she was suddenly 
taken ill. An apology was therefore made to the 
audience, for a change of the afterpiece, to the 


lence, in a musical afterpiece. 


in Sir Charles and Lady Racket. 


lected, for his benefit, a Masonic Prelude, the 
Widow of Malabar, and Falstaff’s Wedding. The 
former was a grave composition, which, though 
short, we cannot say wus sweet. The tragedy 
seems, in many places, feebly written. 
den of the two principal characters was admirably 
supported by Mrs. Merry and Mr. Wood; but 
the others appeared to have little of importance, 
cither to do or to saye The stage decorations, in 
the last scene, were not so happily arranged as 
usual; the pile was brought too far forward, to 
deceive for an instant. Falstaff’s Wedding was 
reduced to three acts ; and the Falstaff of Kenrick 
was as excellently represented by Warren, as the 
Falstaff of Shakspeare. The other characters 
were well cast, and ably performed ; but the piece 
is too long for an entertainment. We think it 
would have answered very well as a first piece. 
The house was respectably filled, but not so filled 
as it ought to have been, for the benefit of one, to 
whom the frequenters of the theatre are every 


night so largely indebted, for the entertainment 
which they receive. 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE Harmonic Society, under the presidency 
ofthe Reverend Mr. Law, convened on Thursday 
evening, the 18th instant, at Dr. Green's church, 
in Arch-street, when a number of elegant tunes, 
composed by Mr. Law, were sung, by a numerous 
company of ladies and gentlemen, members of 
the society ; in which the charms of melody were 
accompanied by the no less delightful charms of 
conspicuous beauty. A pertinent and elegant 
oration, on the science of music, was delivered by 
Mr. James A. Neal, principal of the Young Ladies’ 
Academy, of which the orator very happily took a 
retrospective view, from the earliest ages of anti- 
quity; and, after dwelling, with much ingenuity, 
on the beauty, sublimity, and importance of sacred 
harmony, concluded by a very urbane and impres- 
sive address to the fair part of the creation, solicit- 


Mrs. Oldmixon’s bill contained the attraction of 
a play and farce, both equally new to the Phila- 
But the inclemency of the weather 
prevented the assemblage of such an audience as 
The play of Reparation 
contains some spirited sketches of character, but 
The part, 


In the fourth act, after a 
highly humorous scene, sustained with equal 


great disappointment of those, who had expected 
a rich treat from her acknowledged vocal excel- 
Three Weeks 
after Marriage was the substitute; in which Ber- 
nard and Miss Westray were as spirited as usual, 


The indefatigable and meritorious Warren se- 


The bur- 


ing their aid in promoting the laudable art of vocal 
music. On the whole, perhaps, those who attend- 
ed, have seldom tasted a more agreeable mental 
repast. 


LEVITY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


A WRITER, who exhibits a delicacy of moral 
feeling, unhappily too rare in the present corrup 
age, hath, in one of the evening papers of this 
city, made some animadversions, equally miid and 
judicious, wpon the introduction of a new dance, 
called the waltz, into the circles of fashion. Iam 
happy to observe, sir, that you are so alarmed up- 
on this occasion, that you have inserted the obser- 
vations of Lyttelton, with an introductory notice 
from your own pen. You have thus adopted them, 
and have given a more extensive circulation to 
this warning against danger, which, perhaps, had 
it not been for the sagacity of Lyttelton, might 
have escaped our notice. Yes,sir, we might have 
seen our manners daily degenerating, the waltz 
becoming more and more prevalent, and might 
have been entirely tgnorant, that the deplorable 
state ofour morals was attributable to the corrupt 
and corrupting influence of this portentous dance. 

I cannot forbear, sir, from bestowing that com- 
mendation, which I think due to the disinterested- 
ness of the writer, before I proceed further. He 
professes himself to have neither daughter nor 
sisters, yet his allusions are as keen and as indig- 
nant, as if he stood in each of these relations, and 
were contemplating the dishonour of both. 

In onc instance only, has he abandoned the course 
of that morality, which he so ably defends. I 
mean, in that unfortunate paragraph, where he ac- 
knowledges the innocence of the dances usually 
practised. I can easily perceive, from the tenor of 
his letter, that he is an enemy to dancing in gene- 
ral. He would have proscribed it, in toto, had he 
followed the dictates of his own heart, but, alas ! 
here his virtuous courage failed him. 

That part of his duty, which he has left unper- 
formed, I shall endeavour, in my feeble measure, 
to supply ; and this I shall be able to accomplish 
the more easily, as I shall borrow and adopt many 
of his own expreessions, which, I am confident, will 
be found to be as applicable to dancing in general, 
as to the unseemly waltz. 

The following is his description of this new- 
fangled dance : 

“ It is marked by a familiarity of person, a volup- 
tuousness of movement, a lasciviousness of look, 
and a destitution of reserve, which must be obnoxi- 
ous to that correct taste, which essentially differs 
both from mad licentiousness, and from prudish 
austerity. It should be further noted, that the. 
revolutions are constant and giddy, that the feet of 
the dancers are in close and intimate union, that 
the male supports the female, by gentle pressure 
of the waist, that the female, with skill, occasion- 
ally acquiesces in the softness of the scene, and 
then again repels her partner, and that the eye, 
intent upon the eye, speaks love and pleasure. 
Let me add to the description, that the measures 
of the music are soft and Syrenian, and what sense 
so blunt, as not to perceive the tendency ?” 

All this is wonderfully exact; not in the least 
overcharged. Yet I am surprised, that it did not 
strike the ingenious author, that almost every syl- 
lable of this animated description is equally applica- 
ble to various parts of the figure of a copntry-dance 
or cotillion. Let us first advert to that figure, which 
is called leading down the middle, The feet of the 
dancers hcre certainly approximate to “a close 
and intimate union ;” the extended arms bring the 


whole frare into juxta-position; and © the cpe, 
intent upon the eye, speaks love and pleasure.’’.... 
Some persons indeed, instead of looking at their 
partners, modestly look down at thcir shoes, and 
mark the motiohs of iheir own feet; but this cus- 
tom is not very general, and, I believe, is not mach 
applauded. Indeed, the eye speaks less love and 
pleasure in the waltz, than in any other dance. 
In order to prevent vertigo, they are, for the most 
part, immovably fixed upon one point, and this 
gives to the countenance an uniform expression of 
gravity. ‘ The revolutions are constant and 
giddy," in many of the most usual figures of cotil- 
lions and country-dances. The zeal of the author 
has, however, misled him ın a smali degree, or he 
would not have found fault with this effect. Gid- 
diness from pleasure has no resemblance, except 
in name, to giddiness from rapid revolution. The 
former is a metaphorical expression, the latter, 
wherever it exists, is apt to be attended with some 
slight degree of sickness ; a sensation very incom- 
patible with that tribe of Mar ae feelings, which 
he so warmly describes. If, from habit, these re- 
yolutions have ceased to produce this effect, the 
whole train of dangers connected with them, of 
course, ceases. There is not much difference 
between the familiarity of person in a waltz, and 
in an allemande or promenade. In the one in- 
stance, if I might be allowed to attempt at a faint 
imitation of Lyttelton’s style, the arms are amo- 
rously entwined behind, and, in the other, before 
of the dancers. 

Itoo am a “ lover of the invaluable Spectator,” 
and have read, with much pleasure, the complaints 
of the honest citizen, with respect to the obnoxious 
figures of some of the dances of his day. But 
why should I here be again compelled to trace a 
deficiency of virtuous courage in my estimable 
moralist? Why has he supprest the definition, 
given in the letter to which he alludes, of “ set- 
ting,” that figure, common both to country-dances 
and cotiffions? The honest man describes it, as 
ae“ most impudent and lascivious step,” of which 
he cannot convey a better idea, than by observing, 
that itis “‘ the very reverse of back to back.’’* 

_ Why did he suppress the comment ofthe Spec- 
tator, in which he so happily enlarges on the dan- 
gerous consequences which may result, from the 
great familiarities between the two sexes, in the 
country-dance, unless he were afraid that some of 
the remarks might appear ironical, and that he 
might prove more than he wished to do? 

Permit me then, Mr. Oldschool, to advance a 
step or two further than Lyttelton, in the cause 
of morality. Permit me to propose, that the “ las- 
civious steps and melting music” of the cotillion 
and country-dance may be banished, together with 
the waltz, to the east, in order “ to preserve alive, 
by frolic, attitude, and gesture, the glimmering 
flame, in the bosom of a pampered Achmet.”’...... 
Henceforth, let no dance be witnessed in our fes- 
tive circles, except the solemn minuet; and to pre- 
serve, as far as possible, the inflammatory conse- 
quences which naturally follow the joining of 
hands, let masters of ceremonies, of advanced age 
and approved discretion, be appointed, who shall 
see that the hands, both of the gentleman and his 
partner, are covered with, at least, two pair of 
substantial leather gloves. 

I would fain, sir, explode dancing altogether, for 
every modification of it retains more or less of 
those voluptuous features, which Lyttelton has 
sketched, . with such truth and correctness; 
but I despair of introducing a change, so beneficial 
to the morals of the rising generation, and there- 
for must sigh and submit; but I will not despair ; 
I wil call upon Lyttelton to assist me. I trust, 
that I have clearly proved, that the same objections 
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apply to the cotillion and country-dance, as to the | 


waltz; and I thercfore now call upon him, with 
confidence, either to withdraw, forthwith, his ob- 


jections to the waltz, or to unite with me, in con- 


demning every species of dancing, as utterly sub- 
versive of morality, and highly pernicious to the 


best interests of socicty. I am, sir, 
i Yours, &c. 
IRONICULUS. 
ay 
MISCELLANY. 


FROM THE MICROCOSM. 


Az the young olive in some sylvan scene, 
Crown'd by fresh fountains with eternal green, 
Lifts the gay head, in snowy flowrets fair, 
And plays and dances to the gentle air; 
When lo! a whirlwind from high heaven invades 
The tender plant, and withers all its shades; 
It lays uprooted in its genial bed, 
A lovely ruin; now defac’d and dead. 

POPE. 


IT is an observation, founded on a general survey 
of mankind, and which, I am afraid, a closer in- 
spection would not controvert, that one half of the 
world knows not how the other exists. This, how- 
ever, might, in part, be attributed to the insuffi- 
ciency of human nature, were it not a melancholy 
truth, that their negligence in this point is equal 
to their ignorance. Nursed in the lap of luxury, 
the son of fortune, whose budding hopes have 
never been nipped by the blast of adversity, turns 
his eyes, with contemptuous disgust, from the 
cheerless scenes of penury and distress, to the 
dazzling glare, which, under pretence of lulling 
sorrow, stares reflection out of countenance, and 
convicts reason of cynicism, by the specious ap- 
pearance of indulging harmless gaiety. The list- 
less apathist, becalmed in his own insensibility, 
looks with a vacant eye on the terrors of conflict- 
ing passion; or, as the utmost exertion of his 
pity, endeavours to allay the storm of a weak but 
generous mind, with the dictatorial precepts of a 
closetted philosopher. 

Those, of the above description, I warn to pro- 
ceed no farther inthis paper. To the feeling, and 
in this community I should hope the major part 
of my readers, the authenticity of the following 
story will carry with it a sufficient apology. 

The father of Frederic having, from an early 
pique, secluded himself from mankind, devoted an 
ample fortune to his family, his stables, and his 
cellar, in the extremity of Somersetshire. He was 
naturally of a morose, saturnine temper, which a 
considerable quantity of port, regularly discussed 
after dinner, for a continuance of thirty years, had 
‘not a litde contributed to heighten. The usual 
companion of his leisure hours was the parish at- 
torney, a supple knave, who, as occasion served, 
could rail at the times, praise the wine, take snuff, 
or ring for t’other bottle. Argument, it is natural 
to suppose, would not have beguiled many hours 


with such a duumvirate; but the ‘squire was too 


distrustful of any thing human, to be circumvent- 
edin the common way, and his Achates too much 
a master of arts to attempt it. 

By a feint, therefore, at first of opposition, and 
at every convenient opportunity of conviction, he 
frequently flattered this petty tyrant more agree- 
ably, and sometimes allured him to his own opi- 
nione The subject of his eldest son’s education 
was long on the tapis; the squire being too much 
of a misanthrope to relish the idea of a public 
school, and the lawyer too jealous of the boy's 
growing influence, not to wish so powerful an ob- 
stacle removed. At length, however, by a more 
than usual exertion of artifice, he wheedled the 
old gentleman out of his prejudices, and, at ten 
years of age, Frederic was sent to Eton. Even at 
this. early period, the natural warmth of his dispo- 
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sition had began to display itself. Open, candid. 
and generous, his heart was the constant compr - 
nion of his hand, and his tongue the -rtiess index 
of his mind. As his ideas expanded, his virtues 
seemed to have acquired a larger scope; and the 
unsuspecting generosity which had before induced 
him heedlessly to deposit his joys and griefs with 
every stranger, to have been matured into a warin 
philanthropic benevolence for human nature, and a 
rotfhantic attachment to the few, who were the 
more immediate objects of his affections. Exposed 
alike to the attacks of all the generous passions, 
the impetuous sallies of his temper were as easily 
suppressed as excited. Jealous in the extreme of 
obligations, and keenly sensitive, in any point 
which appealed to his honour or compassion, he 
was always a stranger to the calm serenity of 
a virtuous mind, and ultimately overwhelmed 
by those feelings, which are so often the pleasing 


4 curse of a luxuriant imagination. 


To these qualifications of the heart, Frederi¢ 
added the endowments of an elegant fancy ; often 
indeed too impatient of the necessary restrictions 
of art, but naturally corrected by so pure a taste, 
as to enable him to discern, with admirable per- 
spicuity, the limits of true and false beauty; and 
those of his classical compositions, which peculi- 
arly struck his ideas, united that vivid, energetic 
glow of thought, which true genius alone can con- 
ceive, to a simple chastity of expression, which 
only correct judgment can define. As an agree- 
able polish to so much intrinsic merit, his countes 
nance was lively and animated, his figure gentecl, 
and his manners engaging. 

In human, as in inanimate nature, similar qua- 
lities will have a mutual attraction. By directing 
our thoughts to the same objeets ; by viewing each 
other's ideas with a sympathetic benevolence; nay, 
even by those friendly contests, which, in the most 
perfect unanimity of opinion, the digressive sallies 
of enthusiasm sometimes give rise to, but which 
tend only to diversify the calm of universal con- 
currence, we insensibly glide into that intimate 
harmony, without which society is but a state of 
armed neutrality, little superior to the open war- 
fare of savage nature. By each of these ties, wasa 
romantic friendship cemented between Frederic 
and Edmond; their sentiments and inclinations 
mutually led them to a tender regard for cach 
other's virtues. And, as they were equally blessed 
with all external contingencies towards happiness 
in future, they looked forward, with satisfaction, to 
the scene of active life, which seemed to invite 
them to the honourable exertion of their abilities. 

But, alas! so fair a morning was overcast in its 
dawn. Frederic’s virtues, which, though they 
could not have prolonged his existence, might at 
least have entitled him toa calm resignation of his 
breath, and the sublime satisfaction of a tranquil 
mind, in the awful moment of dissolution, were 
blasted by the artful insinuations of a villain. The 
worthy perpetrator of this precious piece of vil- 
lainy, had, by magnifying puerile foibles into the 
premeditated depravities of a black heart, at length 
so estranged the affections of his father, as to pre- 
vail on him to make a will, entirely in his own 
favour; and the first notice of his displeasure was 
conveyed to Frederic by the executor, some aays 
after his death. 


Melancholy, to a soft and lively mind is at frst 
an unwelcome stranger; the propensity to indulge 
its sensations is strongly engrafted in our natures, 
and we feel our own weakness, though we cannot 
overcome it. It was in vain that Frederic called 
to mind every consojatory precept, which philo- 
sopby can so well suggest, but human nature so ill 
practice on these occasions; he began to lose his 
relish for society, and even to avoid the company 
of a ‘friend, to whom he ceuld now look on his at- 
tachment in no other light than as a burthen. 


Fhe quick jealousy of Edinand did not let this ale 
t : 
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teration pass unobserved. He endeavoured, by an 
increased attention, to dispel the cloud he per- 
ceived lowering on his friend’s spirits; butin vain. 
Resolved, therefore, by one effort, to request that 
confidence, which his esteem taught him he was 
entitled to, he took the opportunity of communi- 
cating one day his observations, and complaining 
of that reserve, which had before been a stranger 
to their intercourse. Frederic felt this reproach, 
and resolved to sacrifice his own feelings to those 
of his friends “ Edmond,” said he, * hitherto we 
have lived together in the most uninterrupted 
union; thatwe might havediedas we have lived, was 
the fondest hope my imagination ever cherished: 
that hope is blasted. Whatever may have dictated 
this letter, I am guiltless of having given the most 
trivial occasion for it.” 

Edmond read the letter with that mixed emo- 


tion, which a good mind feels at the calamity of 


a friend, and the prospect of relieving it. ‘ My 
friend,” he replied, “ what delicacy would other- 
wise have prevented me from pressing, your can- 


dour has forced from me; need I tell you, that 
Providence has furnished me with ample means 
for our mutual happiness; despise, while I have 
a hand to serve you, the frowns of fortune, and, if 
that should fail, let us encounter poverty together, 


and dic as we have lived, united.” 


« No, Edmond, my pride forbids me to live a 
dependent, even on your generosity; my misery 
The wide world 
is bcfore me; my life has not been so blackened 
with guilt, but I shall somewhere find an asylum, 
however wretched, to exchange a miserable exist- 
ence for a tranquil dissolution; you may run that 
race of glory which is denied to me; and may the 
recollection of your lost friend sometimes difluse a 
pleasing melancholy over the moment of reflection; 
but never, never embitter that uninterrupted feli- 
city, which your virtues are so amply entitled 


shall never bea burden to you. 


to.” 


Edmond had scarce strength to urge his request, 
till Frederic, foresecing that the execution of his 
gloomy purpose might be prevented by the jea- 
lous vigilance of his friend, appeared by degrees 
to soften into compliance, and relieved his present 
anxiety by a momentary affectation of tranquillity: 
He was scarce however retired to his chamber, 
when, having directed a sinall note to Edmond, he 
threw himself into a chaise, and arrived late in the 
Regardless of the ob- 
jects around him, and solely inveloped in the con- 
templation of the scene he bad just quitted, he 
threw himself on a bed in the inn, at which he 
alighted; and with partial dozes, which only serv- 
ed to render his situation more horrible, he reflec- 
As soon as it 
was light, he determined to hire a lodging in some 
ebscure part of the town, where he might elude 
the prying generosity of his friend, and endeavour 
to protract a miserable existence, which an enthu- 
ptustic sense of religion alone prevented him from 
For this purpose he 
fixcd on a miserable garret, in those gloomy re- 
pions,at sight of which even adversity recoils; here, 


evening in the metropolis. 


ted on his miseries till morning. 


sacrificing to his despair. 


with the assistance of a few books, which he had 
brought with him for the purpose, he endeavoured 


to beguile that hol’aw misery, which continually 


preyed on his vitals. And that no neglect of reli- 
gious duty might embitter his reflections, deter- 
inined to apply himself to some means of support- 
ing life. Still therefore cherishing the idea of in- 
dependence, however wretched, he determined to 
enlist himself among a tribe of translators, employ- 
ed by an eminent bookseller; vainly hoping, that 
while he earned his miserable pittance, by a return 
of labour, the obligation would be considered as 
mutual. Put he soon found that there is not so 
abject a slave as a hireling scribbler, nor so tyran- 
nical a despot as an illiterate churl, who pays for 
learning and potatocs with the samc remorseless 


ee 
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stupidity. The imperious arrogance of this bashaw, 


and the gross adulation and vulgar merriment of 


his fellow servants, was little suited to the proud 
sensibility of Frederic. He endured, however, 
the insults of the one, and jests of the others, tll 


a fever, brought on by his continual agitation of 


spirits, actually deprived him of this means of carn- 
ing a subsistence, and stretched him on his truckle 
bed, amidst all the horrors of famine, indigence, 
disease, and despair. 

In the meantime, Edmond, whose violent afflic- 
tion for the departure of his friend, had forsome time 
reduced his life to a precarious situation: as soon 
as he found his health in some degree re-establish- 
ed, determined to abandon a spot, which only pre- 
sented to his mind a gloomy recollection of the 


days that were gone, and to follow the fortunes of 


his friend. Having accordingly laid the circum- 
stances before his father, he obtained a full per- 
mission to gratify his inclination. 
London, as supposing Frederic would abscond in 


some obscure spot of a labyrinth, in which he was 


most likely to be effectually concealed. 
After a fortnight’s fruitless search, when a set- 


tled gloom had begun to throw a damp on all his 


hopes of success, happening one day to enter the 
shop of Frederic’s late employer, he overheard the 
literary monarch enforcing his daily rebuke with 
sundry oaths and ejaculations; and among other 


particulars, bitterly complaining of the absence of 


the pale dismal young man, who had lately enlisted 
in his service. This description immediately 
figured to his imagination his dejected friend; 
tremblingly alive with this idea, he eagerly inquir- 
ed his lodging, determining immediately to satisfy 
the fearful curiosity, which his late absence had 
inspired. His first emotions a little subsided, he 
resolved previously to apply for medical assistance; 
that in case of any urgent necessity, it might be at 
hand. For this purpose he visited the late Dr. 
———-, and it was by his advice that he determined 
to spare his friend’s weak and exhausted spirits 
the agitation of a sudden interview. 

It was not without considerable emotion that 
Edmond entered a dreary hut, whose very appear- 
ance was calculated to inspire misery ; it was from 
the hag, who owned this mansion, that he learned, 
that her lodger had for some time kept his bed; 


and was so reduced, by three days almost total ab- 


stinence, as to be frequently deprived of under- 
standing. Shocked as he was at this information, 
he saw the propriety of the physician’s advice suf- 


ficiently, to take his stand at the door of the apart- 


ment, in order to watch the most favourable op- 
portunity for an interview. 

Trederic’s strength had been that evening so 
far exhausted by a preceding delirium, as to afford 


him, for a short time, the wretched possession of 


his faculties. He was kneeling, with great appar- 
ent agony, before a bible, and grasping with a con- 
vulsive gripe the foot of his bed, as if by the exer- 
tion of his nerves, to awaken his fainting soul from 
the torpor, which seemed to be gathering on it, at 
every interval of empassioned phrensy. There is 
in solitary misery, a comfortless horror in brood- 
ing over misfortunes, which far exceeds even the 
cutting pangs we feel when those we love are in- 
volved in our calamities. In the latter situation 
we have a pleasing object to rest the external sense 
on; and the very gratification of our feelings on 
such an occasion, diffuses a tranquil luxury over 
our sorrows ; in the former, all is dark and com- 
fortless, and a knawing horror perpetually sug- 
gests ideas, which the gangrened imagination, 


while it trembles to nourish, is unable to resist the 


indulgence of. Such was the situation of Frede- 
ric, when the recollection of the past, the hor- 
ror of the present, and the prospect of the 
future, drew from the bottom of his soul “ Oh: 
that I had the wings of a dove, then would I fly 
away and be at rest.” Edmond could at this eja- 


He repaired to 


culation no longer contain himself, but rushing in- 
to the room, and hanging over his fainting friend, 
« All may yet be well,” said he, “* we may yet live 
to renew cur pleasures; to pursue those fond pro- 


jects, which your too delicate generosity has so 


cruelly interrupted!” The well-known voice sound- 
ed on Frederic’s dying senses, and recalled a mo- 
mentary exertion of his languid spirit; “ Never, 
never, it is past! Oh! Edmond, it is past!” then 
darting a look of despairing agony to Heaven, he 
exclaimed, in a wembling voice, “ My God! My 
God! why hast thou forsaken me ?” and sinking 
into the arms of his friend, groaned out his soul, 
and expired. 


POLITICS. 


FROM THE NEW-YORK EVENING POST. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE PRESIDENT'S 
MESSAGE, CONTINUED. 


No. XVI. 


THE president, as a politician, is in one sense 
particularly unfortunate. He furnishes frequent 
opportunities of arraying him against himeelf....of 
combating his opinions at one period by his opi- 
nions at another. Without doubt a wise and good 
man may, on proper grounds, relinquish an opinion 
which he has once entertained, and the change 
may even serve as a proof of candour and integ- 
rity. But with such a man, especially in matters of 
high public importance, changes of this sort must 
be rare. The contrary is always a mark either of a 
weak and versatile mind, or of an artificial and de- 
signing character, which, accommodating its creed 
to circumstances, takes up or lays down`an article 
of faith, just as may suit a present convenience. 

The question in agitation respecting the judici- 
ary department, calls up another instance of oppo- 
sition between the former idcas of Mr. Jefferson, 
and his recent conduct. ‘I'he leading positions, 
which have been advanced as explanatory of the 
policy of the constitution, in the structure of the 
different departments, and as proper to direct the 
interpretation of the provisions, which were con- 
trived to secure the independence and firmness of 
the judges, are to be seen in a very emphatical and 
distinct form in the Notes on Virginia. The pas- 
sage, in which they appear, deserves to be cited 
at length, as well for its intrinsic merit, as by way 
of comment upon the true character of its author ; 
presenting an interesting contrast between the 
maxims, which experience had taught him while 
governor of Virginia, and those, which now guide 
him as the official head of a great party inthe 
United States. 

It isin these words... 

“ All the powers of government, legislative, exe- 
cutive, and judiciary, result tothe legislative body. 
The concentrating these in the same hands is pre- 
cisely the definition of despotic government: It 
will be no alleviation that these powers will be ex- 
evcised by a plurality of hands, and not by a sin- 
gle one. One hundred and seventy-three despots 
would surely be as oppressive as one. Let those, 
who deubt it, turn their eyes on the republic of 
Venice. As little will it avail us that they are 
chosen by ourselves. An elective despotism was not 
the government we fought for; but one, which 
should not only be founded on free principles, but in 
which the powers of governmzat should be so di- 
vided and balanced among several bodies of magis- 
tracy, as that no one could transcend their legal 
limits, without being effectually checked and res- 
trained by the others. For this reason that con- 
vention, which passed the ordinance of govern- 
ment, laid its foundation on this basis, that the le- 
yislative, executive, and Judiciary departments 
should be separate and distinct, so that no person 
should exercise the powers of move than one of 


them at the same time. But no barrier was pro- 
vided between these several powers. The judiciary 
and executive members were left dependent on the 
legislative for their subsistence in office, and some 
of them for their continuance in it. If, therefore, 
the legislative’ assumes executive and judiciary 
powers, ho opposition is likely to be made: nor if 
made, can be effectual; because, in that case, they 
may put their proceedings into the form ofan act of 
assembly, which will reuder them obligatory on 
the other branches. They have accordingly in 
mony instances decided rights, which should have been 
left to judicial controversy; and the direction of the 
executive, during the whole time af their session, is 
becoming hatitual and familiar. 

This passage fully recognizes these several im- 

portant truths: that the tendency of our govern- 
ments is towards a concentration of the powers of the 
different departments in the /egislatice body; that 
such a concentration is precisely the definition oj 
despotism, and that an effectual barrier between the 
respective departments ought to exist. It also, by 
a strong implication, admits that offices during good 
behaviour are independent of the legislature for 
their continuance in office. This implication 
seems to be contained in the following sentence: 
“ The judiciary and executive members were left 
dependent on the legislature for their subsistence 
in office, and some of them for their continuance in 
it." The ward * some’ implies that others were 
not left thus dependent ; and to what description 
of officers can the exception be better applied, than 
to the judges, the tenure of whose offices was 
during good behaviour ? 

The sentiments of the president, delivered at a 
period when he can be supposed to have been un- 
der no improper bias, must be regarded by all 
those, who respect his judgment, as no light evi- 
dence of the truth of the doctrine, for which we 
contend. Let us, however, resume and pursue 
the subject on its merits, without relying upon the 
aid of so variable and fallible an authority. 

At an early part of the discussion in this exami- 

nation, a construction of the constitution was sug- 
gested, to which it may not be amiss to return. It 
amounts to this, that congress have power to new- 
model, or even. to abrogate an inferior court, but 
bot to abolish the office or emoluments of a judge 
of such court previously appointed. In the con- 
gressiona]l debates, some of the speakers against 
the repealing law appear to have taken it for grant- 
ed, that the abrogation of the court must draw with 
it the abolition of the judges, and, therefore, have 
denied in totality, the power of abrogation. In the 
course of these papers too, it has been admitted, 
that ifthe preservation of the judges cannot be re- 
conciled with the power te annul the court, then 
the existence of this power is rightly denied. But 
in an affair of such vast magnitude, it is all-im- 
portant to survey with the utmost caution the 
ground to be taken, and then to take and maintain 
it with inflexible fortitude and perseverance. 
Truth will be most likely to prevail, when the ar- 
guments, which support it stop at a temperate 
mean, consistent with practical convenience. Ex- 
cess is alwayserror. There is hardly any theore- 
uc hypothesis, which, carried to a certain extreme, 
does not become practically false. In construing 
a constitution, it is wise as far as possible to pur- 
sue a course, which will reconcile essential princi- 
ples with convenient modifications. If guided by 
this spirit, in the great question, which seems des- 
tined to decide the fate of our government, it is 
believed that the result will accord with the con- 
struction, that congress have a right to change or 
ctolish inferior courts, but not to abolish the actual 
judges. 

Towards the support of this construction, it has 
been shewn in another place, that the courts and 
the judges are distinct legal entities, which, in 
contemplation of law, may exist independently the 
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one of the other....mutually related, but not inse- 
parable. The act proposed to be repealed exem- 
plifies this idea in practice. It abolishes the dis- 
trict courts of Tennessee and Kentucky, and 
transfers their judges to one of the circuit courts. 
Though the authorities and jurisdiction of those 
courts are vested in the circuit eourt, to which the 
judges are transferred; yet the identity of the 
courts cease. It cannot be maintained that courts 
so different in their organization and jurisdiction 
are the same; nor could a legislative transfer of 
the judges have been constitutional, but upon the 
hypothesis, that the office of a judge may survive 
the court, of which he is a member: A new ap- 
pointment by the executive, of two additional 
judges for the circuit court would otherwise have 
been necessary. i 

This precedent in all its points is correct, and 
exhibits a rational operation of the construction, 
which regards the office of the judge as distinct 
from the court, as one ofthe elements or constitu- 
ent parts, of which it is composed; not as a mere 
incident, that must perish with its principal. 

It will not be disputed, that the constitution 
might have provided in terms, and with effect, that 
an inferior court, which had been established by law, 
might by law be abolished; nevertheless, that the 
judges of such court should retain the offices of 
judges of the United States, with the emoluments 
before attached to their offices. ‘The operation of 
such a provision would be, that when the court 
was abolished, all the functions to be executed in 
that court would be suspended, and the judge could 
only continue to exert the authoritics and perfurm 
the duties, which might before have been perform- 
ed, without reference to causes pending in court ; 
but he would have the capacity to be annexed to 
another court, without the intervention of a new 
appointment, and by that annexation, simply to 
renew the exercise of the authorities and duties, 
which had been suspended. 

If this might have been the effect of positive and 
explicit provision, why may it not likewise be the 
result of provisions, which, presenting opposite 
considerations, point to the same conclusion, as a 
compromise calculated to reconcile those consider- 
ations with each other, and to unite different ob- 
jects of public utility? Surely the affirmative in- 
fringes no principle of legal construction, trans- 
gresses no rule of good sense. 

Let us then enquire, whether there are not in 
this case opposite and conflicting considerations, 
demanding a compromise ofthis nature? On the 
one hand, it is evident that if an inferior court once 
instituted, though found inconvenient, cannot be 
abolished, this is to entail upon the community the 
mischief, be it more or less, of a first error in the 
administration of the government. On the other 
hand, it is no less evident, that if the judges hold 
their offices at the discretion of the legislature, 
they cease to be a co-ordinate, and become a de- 
pendent branch of the government; from which 
dependence mischiefs infinitely greater are to be 
expected. 

All these mischiefs, the lesser as well as the 
greater, are avoided by saying, ¢ Congress may 
aboilsh the courts, but the judges shall retain their of- 
fices, with the apurtenant emoluments.” The only 
remaining inconvenience then, will be one too in- 
significant to weigh in a national scale, that is, the 
expence of the compensations of the incumbents 
during their lives. The future and permanent ex- 
pence will be done away. 

But will this construction secure the benefits 
proposed by the constitution from the independent 
tenure of judicial office? Substantially it will...... 
The main object is to preserve the judges from be- 
ing influenced by an apprehension of the loss of 
the advantages of office. As this loss could not be 
incurred, that influence would not exist. Their 


firmness could not be assailed by the danger of be- 


pealing lawft. 
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ing superseded, and perhaps consigned io roat. 
Let it be added, that when it was understood not 
to be in the power of the legislature to deprive the 


judges of their offices and emoluments, it would 


be a great restraint upon the factious motives, 
which might induce the abolition of a court. This 
would be much less likely to happen, unless for ge- 


nuine reasons of public utility ; and ofcourse there 


would be a mach better prospect of the stability of 


judiciary establishments. 


No. XVII. 
IT was intended to have concluded the argu- 


ment respecting the judiciary department with 
the last number. But a speech lately delivered* 
in the house of representatives, having since ap- 
peared, which brings forward one new position, 
and reiterates some others in a form well calcu- 
lated to cxcite prejudice, it may not be useless to 


devote some further attention to the subject. 

The new position is, that the clause of the con- 
stitution enabling the judges to hold their offices 
during good behaviour, ought to be understood to 
have reference to the executive only, because all of- 


fices are holden of the president ! ! 


This is the second example of a doctrine, con- 
trary to every republican idea, broached in the 
course of this debate, by the advocates of the re- 
Had a federalist uttered the senti- 
ment, the cry of monarchy would have resounded 
from one extremity of the United States to the 
other. It would have been loudly proclaimed that 
the mask was thrown aside, by a glaring attempt 
to transform the servants of the people into the 
supple tools of presidential ambition. But now, 
to justify a plain resolution of the constitution, and 
serve a party purpose, this bold and dangerous po- 
sition is avowed, without hesitation or scruple, from 
a quarter remarkable for the noisy promulgation 
of popular tenets. 

The position is not correct; and itis ofa nature 
to demand the indignant reprobation of every real 
republican. In the theory of all the American 
constitutions, offices are holden of the government, 
in other words, of the people through the government. 
The appointment is indeed confined to a particular 
organ, and in instances, in which it is not other- 
wise provided by the constitution or the laws, the 
removal of the officer is left to the pleasure or dis- 
cretion of that organ. But both these acts sup- 
pose merely an instrumentality of the organ; 
from the necessity or expediency of the people’s 
acting in such cases by an agent. They do not 
suppose the substitution of the agent to the peo- 
ple, as the object of the fealty or allegiance of the 
officer. | 

It is said that the word holden is a technical form, 
denoting tenure, and implying that there is one 
who holds, another of whom the thing is holden. 
This assertion is indeed agreeable to the common 
use of the word inour law books. But it is hardly 
to be presumed that is was employed in the con- 
stitution in so artificial a sense. It is more likely 
that it was designed to be the equivalent of the 
words possess, enjoy. Yet let the assertion be 
supposed correct. In this case, it must also be 
remembered that the termn in this technical sense 
includes two things: the quantity of interest in the 
subject holden, and the meritorious consideration, 
upon which the grant is made; which, in many 
cases, includes service or rent, in all fealty; this 
last forming emphatically the link or tie between 
the lord and the tenant, the sovereign and the of- 
ficer. Willany one dare to say that fealty or alle- 
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* By Mr. Giles. 
t The other is a denial of the right of the courts to keep 
the legislature within its constitutional bounds, which trans- 
gress them inoperative, 
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giance, as applied to the government of the United 
States, is due from the officer to the president °.... 
Certainly itis not. It isdue to the people in their 
political capacity. If so, it will follow that the 
office is holden not ofthe president, but of the na- 
tion, government, or state. 

It is remarkable that the constitution has every 
where used the language “ officers of the United 
States,” as if to denote the relation between the 
officer-and the sovereignty; as if to exclude the 
dangerous pretension that he is the mere creature 
of the executive; accordingly, he is to take an oath 
“ to support the constitution,” that is, an oath of 
fidelity tothe government; but no oath of any kind 
to the president. 

In the theory of the British government, it is 
entirely different. ‘There the majesty of the na- 
tion is understood to reside in the prince. He is 
deemed the real sovereign. He is, emphatically, 
the fountain of honour. Allegiance is due to him; 
and, consequently, public offices are, in the true 
notion of tenure, holden of him. But in our con- 
stitution, the president is not the sovereign ; the 
sovereignty is vested in the government, collective- 
ly; and it is of the sovereignty, strictly and tech- 
nically speaking, that a public officer holds his 
office. 

If this view of the matter be just, the basis of the 
argument, in point of fact, fails ; and the principle 
of it suggests an opposite conclusion, namely, that 
the condition of good behaviour is obligatory on the 
whole government, and ought to operate asa bar- 
rier against any authority, by which the displace- 
ment of the judges from their offices may be, di- 
rectly or indirectly, effected. 


In the same speech, much stress has been laid 
on the words “ during their continuance in office,” 
as implying that the compensation of the judge 
was liable to cease by a legislative discontinuance 
of the office. If the words had been during the 
continuance of the office, the argument would have 
‘been pertinent; but as they stand, a different in- 
ference, if any, is to be drawn from them. They 
seem rather to relate to the continuance of the of- 
ficer, than to that of the office. But in truth, an 
inference either way, is a pitiful subtlety. The 
clause is neutral; its plain and simple meaning 

“being, that the compensation shall not be dimi- 
nished while the judge retains the office. It throws 
no light whatever on the question how he may law- 
Jully cease to possess tte 


Another point is pressed with great earnestness, 
and with greater plausibility. It is this, that the 
constitution must have intended to attach recom- 
pence to service, and cannot be supposed to have 
meant to bestow compensation, where, in the opi- 
nion of the legislature, no service was necessary. 
Without doubt, the constitution does contemplate 
service as the ground of compensation ; but it like- 
wise takes it for granted, that the legislature will 
be circumspect in the institution of offices; and es- 


pecially, that it will be careful to establish none of 


a permanent nature, which will not be permanent- 
ly useful. And with this general presumption, 
the constitution anticipates no material inconveni- 
ence from the permanency of judicial ofħices, con- 
nected with permanent emoluments. And though 
it should have foreseen that cases might happen, 
in which the service was not needed, yet there is 
wo difficulty whatever in the supposition, that it 
was willing to encounter the trivial contingent evil 
of having to maintain a few superfluous officers, in 
order to obtain the immense good of establishing 
and securing the independence of the courts of 
justice. A readiness of the othcer to render ser- 
vice to the will othe government, is the consider- 
ation as to him for continuing the compensation. 
Bu: the essential inducement is the public utility 
incident to the independency of the judicial cha- 
racter. As to the supposition of an enormous 


| necessity, to receive an interpretation subversive 


judiciary establishment of Great Britain. 


-of our constitution on this point. 


‘framers of that constitution intended to prop the 
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abuse of power, by creating a long list of sinecures, 
and a numerous host of pensioners; whenever 
such a thing shall happen, it will constitute one of 
those extreme cases, which, on the principle of 
necessity, may authorise extra-constitutional re- 
mediese But these are cases, which can never be 
appealed to, for the interpretation of any constitu- 
tion, which, in meting out the power of the govern- 
ment, must be supposed to adjust them on the pre- 
sumption ofa fair execution. | 

A further topic of argumentis that our doctrine 
would equally restrain the legislature from abolish- 
ing offices held during pleasure. But this is not 
true. ‘The two things stand on different ground. 
First, the executive has such an agency in the enac- 
ting of laws, that as a general rule, the displace- 
ment cannot happen aguinst his pleasure. Second, 
the pleasure of the president, in all cases not par- 
ticularly excepted, is understood to be subject to 
the direction ofthe law. Third, an officer during 
pleasure, having merely a revocable interest, the 
abolition of his office is no infringement of his 
right. 
the govenment, liable to be discontinued by the 
executive organ, in the form of a removal; by 
the legislative in the form of an abolition of the of- 
fice. These different considerations reconcile the 
legislative authority to abolish, with the prerogative 
of the chief magistrate to remove, and with the 
temporary right of individual, to hold. And, 


therefore, therc is no reasọn against the exercise of 


such an authority ; nothing to form an exception 
to the general competency of the legislative power to 
provide for the public welfare. Very different is 
the case as to the judges. The most persuasive 
motives of public policy, the safety of liberty itself, 
require that the judges shall be independent of the 
legislative body ; in order to maintain effectually 
the separation between the several departments. 
The provision that their compensation shall not be 
diminished, is a clear constitutional indication, 
that their independence was intended to be guard- 
ed against the legislature. The express declara- 
tion that they shall hold their offices during good 
behaviour, that is, upon a condition dependent on 
themselves, is repugnant to the hypothesis, that they 
shall hold at the mere pleasure of others. Provi- 
sions, which profess to confer rights upon indivi- 
duals, are always entitled to a liberal interpretation 
in support of the rights, and ought not, without 


ofthem. Provisions, which respect the organiza- 
tion of a co-ordinate branch of the government, 
ought to be construed in such a manner, as to pro- 
cure for it stability and efficiency, rather than in 
such a manner as render it weak, precarious, and 
dependent. ‘These various and weighty reasons 
serve to establish strong lines of discrimination be- 
tween judicial and other officers ; and to prove that 
no inference can be drawn from the power of the 
legislature as to the latter, which will be applicable 
to the former. 


One more defence of this FORMIDABLE CLAIM, 
is attempted to be drawn from the example of the 
It is ob- 
served that this establishment, the theme of copi- 
ous eulogy on account of the independence of the 
judges, places those officers upon a footing far less 
firm than will be that of the judges of the United 
States, even admitting the right of congress to 
abolish their offices, by abolishing the courts, of 
which they are members: Andas one proof of the 
asscrtion it is mentioned; that the English judges 
are removeable by the king, on the address of the 
two houses of parliament. 


All this might be very true, and yet prove no- 
thing as to what is or ought to be the construction 
ns It is plain from 
the provision respecting; compensation, that the 


In substance he is a tenant at the will of 


independence of our judges beyond the precat- 
tions, which have been adopted in England, in tes- 
pect to the judges of that country; and the inten- 
tion apparent in this particular, is an argument 
that the same spirit may have governed other pro- 
visions. Cogent reasons have been assigned, ap- 
plicable to our system, and not applicable to the 
British system, for securing the independence of 
our judges against the legislative, as well as against 
the executive power. 

It is alleged that the statute of Great Britain of 
the 13 of William III was the modcl, from which. 
the framers of our constitution copied the provi- 
sions for the independence of our judiciary. It is 
certainly true, that the idea of the tenure of office 
during good behaviour, found in several of our con- 
stitutions, is borrowed from that source, But it 
is evident that the framers of our federal system 
did not mean to confine themselves to that model. 
Hence the restraint of the legislative discretion, as 
to compensation; hence the omission of the pro- 
vision for the removal of the judges by the execu- 
tive, on the application of the two branches of the 
legislature; a provision which has been imitated 
in some of the state governments. | 

This very omission affords no light inference 
that it was the intention to depart from the princis 
ple of making the judges removeable from office, 
by the co-operation or interposition of the legisla- 
tive body. Why else was this qualification of the 
permanent tenure of the office, which forms a con- 
spicuous feature in the British statute, and in some 
of the state constitutions, dropped in the plan of 
the federal government? | 


The insertion of it in the British statute may 
also be supposed to have been dictated by the opi- 
nion, that without a special reservation, the words 
during good behaviour would have imported an ir- 
revocable tenure. If so, the precaution will serve 
to fortify our construction. 


But however it may seem in theory, in facts 
the difference in the genius of the two govern- 
ments would tend to render the independence 
of the judges more secure under the provision of 
the British statute, than it would be in this coun- 
try upon the construction, which allows to con- 
gress the right to abolish them. The reason is 
this.....Frem the constitution of the British mo- 
narchy, the thing chiefly to be apprehended is, an 
overbearing influence of the crown uponthe judges. 
The jealousy of executive influence resting upon 
more powerful motives in that country, than in 
this, it may be expected to operate as a stronger 
obstacle there, than here ; to an improper combi- 
nation between the executive and legislative de- 
partments to invade the judiciary. Moreover, the 
British executive has greater means of resisting 
parliamentary controul, than an American execu- 
tive has of resisting the controul of an American 
legislature; consequently the former would be in 
less danger than the latter, of being driven toa 
concurrence in measures hostile to the indepen- 
dence of the judges: And in both these ways, 


there would be greater security for the British than 
for the American judges. 


Thus it is manifest that in every attitude, in 
which the subject has been placed, the argument 
is victorious against the power of congress to abo- 
lish the judges. But what, alas! avails the de- 
monstration of this important truth? The fatal 
blow has been struck! Itis no longer possible to 
arrest the rash and daring arm of power! Can 


the proof that it has acted without right, without 


warrant...-can this heal the wound? Can it reno- 
vate the perishing constitution ?.....Yes, let us hope 
that this will be the case. Let us trust that the 
monitory voice ‘of true patriotism will at length 
reach the ears of a considerate people, and. will 
rouze them to a united and vigorous exertion for 
the restoration of their vioLavED CKARTER: pot 


by means either disorderly of guilty, but by means, 
which the constitution will sanction and reason 
approve. Surely this will be so....A people, who, 
descrying tyranny at a distance, and guided only 
by the light of just principles, beforc they had yet 
felt the scourge of oppression, could nobly hazard 
all in the defence of theit rights ;....a people, who 
sacrificing their prejudices on the altar of experi- 
ence, and spurning the artifices of insidious dema- 
gogues, could, as a deliberate act of national rea- 
son, adopt and establish for themselves a constitu- 
tion, which bid fair to immortalize their glory and 
their happiness, such a people, though misled for a 
period, will not be the final victims of a delusion, 
alike inauspicious to their reputation and to their 
welfare. They will not long forget the fame they 
have so justly merited, nor give the world occa- 
sion to ascribe to accident, what has hitherto been 
imputed to wisdom. They will disdain to herd 
with the too long list of degraded nations, who 
have bowed their necks to unworthy idols of their 
own creating....who, immolating their best friends 
at the shrine of falsehood, have sunk under the 
yoke of sycophants and betrayers. They will 
open their eyes, and see the precipice on which 
they stand! They will look around, and select 
from among the throng, the men, who have here- 
tofore established a claim to their confidence ; the 
solid basis of able and faithful service ; and they 
will, with indignation and scorn, banish from their 
favour the wretched impostors, who, with honeyed 
lips and guiltful hearts, are luring them to destruc- 
tion! Admonished by the past, and listening 
again to the counsels of real friends, they will 
make a timely retreat from the danger, which 
threatens....they will once more arrange them- 
selves under the banners of the constitution ; with 
anxious care will repair the breaches that have 
been made, and will raisenew mounds against the 

future assaults of open or secret enemies ! 

LUCIUS CRASSUS. 


The following is preserved asa map of the folly and mad- 

ness of the times. It is a record of republican puerility. 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman at Washington, to 
the editor of the Gazette of the United States. 


« THE munisterialists here are in a most distress- 
edsituation. Mr. Giles and Mr. Mason have both 
gone home, each, it is said, with the patriotic in- 
tention of becoming governor of Virginia. Unless 
they speedily return, it is helieved that the presi- 
dent’s sect in the house of represzntatives will be 
obliged to relinquish the goodly work of reform, 
br want of a acquaintance with business 
to mature their plans, and carry them into execu- 
tion. They complain bitterly, that the gentlemen 
in the minority only point out their absurdities, 
without helping to correct them. Mr. Randolph, 
the chairman of the committe of ways and means, 
complained so piteously of this want of assistance, 
upon the bill which he reported for repealing the 
internal taxes, that Mr. Goddard of Connecticut 
was induced to bring forward an amendment, 
which Mr. Randolph voted for, in the place of one 
which he himself had introduced, and which he 
acknowledged incompetent to the purpose. 

“ The scene exhibited on the 2Ist, upon the 
amendments offered by Mr. Dennis, was diverting 
beyond description. The federal republicans re- 
solved to use every effort in their power, to make 
part of the contemplated reduction of revenue fall 
upon those articles of necessity, which are exclu- 
sively used by the labouring part of the commu- 


nity; the president’s sect labouring with equal 
assiduity, to prevent these efforts from'appearing in 
the proceedings of the house. For this purpose, 
peau taints against an express rule of the house, 

against the decision of their own speaker, to 
divide the motion of Mr. Dennis, for striking out 


the: words * sales at auction,” and inscrting, in 
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place of them, the word coffee. After rejecting the 
motion for striking out, they were thrown into a 
most ludicrous perplexity, on the question of in- 
sertinge They maintained that no vote could be 
taken, inasmuch as no p!ace was designated for 
the insertion. The speaker said, that a vote must 
be taken upon both parts of a motion which had 
been divided; and the federal republicans told 
them, that, if they had reduced the subject to non- 
sense and absurdity, it was their own handy work, 
and that as they insisted upon cutting up the 
motion, they were now at liberty to dispose of the 
parts according to their own taste. 

« Mr. Nicholson, in great agitation, insisted that 
he had a right to be informed, either by the speaker 
or the clerk, what should be done with coffee, and 
where he must put it. 

« The speaker again replied, that the question 
upon inserting coffee in the first section must be 

ut. 

q ‘© Some gentleman proposed to insert it between 
the words pleasurable and carriages, so as to read, 
pleasurable coffee carriages. The perplexity every 
moment increased, when Mr. Dennis rose and 
said, if the motion for inserting the word were 
carried, it weuld then be in order to bring up an- 
other motion, by which the place of insertion might 
be settled. 

‘6 One of the gentlemen who voted for a division 
of the question, then rose and declared, that he 
found himself in so great embarrassment in con- 
sequence of the division, that he thought it im- 
possible to proceed, and moved a reconsideration 
of the vote. 

« It was very evident, by this time, that the mi- 
nisterial sect were acting without their instruc- 
tions, and knew not what to do. Their ultimate 
expedient.was to call for an adjournment. The 
motion was lost, only 35 rising in favour of it. 

“ The motion for reconsidering then recurred. 
It was asked by Mr. Bayard, whether that was a 
question of order, and of course one which could 
not be debated. The speaker asked for time to 
look at the rules before making a decision. An 
adjournment was again called for, and carried.” 


CET 
LITERARY NOTICE. 


BIOGRAPHY OF WASHINGTON. 


IT is for the interest of literature, and for the 
honour of our country, that none but an authentic 
and correctly written biography of Washington, 
should receive the patronage of Americans. Such 
a biography is now in the work-shop of an artist, 
eminent for his erudition, and possessed of the 
materials which were collected by Washington 
himself. The public are therefore requested to 
defer subscriptions to the daily proposals for lives 
of this great man, as the editor has authority to, 
state, that an accurate and elegant performance 
on this subject will very shortly be presented to 
the world. | 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR 7HE POR? FOLIO. 


A WAG, lately describing an elephant, remark- 

ed, that this sagacious animal took care never to 
be robbed, for he always carried his trunk before 
him. 
_ -A gentleman, distinguished for his skill in paint- 
ing, was t’other day applied to for his opinion of 
a dashing sign of Mr. Jefferson, just exhibited at 
the door of a miserable pot house, kept in the 
suburbs, by one of the lowest of the people. The 
connoisseur immediately answered, that the painter. 
might do gigas, but he would never do wonders, 
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Our pol:tical time-servers, who are curious to 
investigate the history of their family. will do well 
to meditate the following passage: 

‘The duke of Savoy, one of the ancestors of the 
present duke, took, indifferently, sometimes the 
part of France, and sometimes that of Spain. For 
this purpose, he had a juste au corpse, or close coat, 
white on one side, and scarlet on the other; so 
that when he meant to declare himself for France, 
he wore the white outside ; and when for Spain, 
he turned it, and wore the red. This is the origin 
of the proverb, Tourner cassaque, or turn your coat. 

The following faithful descriptions will give our 
countrymen some idea of what is meant by the 
term hoax, so liberally employed in all the modern 
countries : 

The trade of swindling was never at a higher 
pitch in London than it is at present. Almost 
every pait of the town is beset by these harpics. 


A FEW SPECIMENS OF SWINDLING. 
MONEY LENT. 

“ Persons in want of money, may have the 
same to any amount, on bond, note, or by way of 
annuity, at an hour’s notice.’....The parties are 
not to expect more than one twentieth part of tie 
value of their deposit; and, in certain cases, may 
probably be plundered of the whole. 

PARTNER WANTED. 

« Any person having four or five thousand 
pounds at his disposal, will be taken into partner- 
ship, in a very lucrative business, where he may, 
with very little trouble, make 20 per cent. of his 
capital.”....The advertiser, when he procures the 
new partner's money, becomes a bankrupt; and, 
by fictitious books, and fictitious creditors, get his 
certificate, and sets up in business on the credulity 
of the deluded man who sought for 20 per cent. 

A WIFE, 

“ A gentleman of propety may be introduced to 
a young lady, with a capital fortune at her own dis- 
posal. A handsome premium is expected, by way 
of bond to the advertiser, payable on the day of 
marriage.’’...The young lady to be married is a 
Jilt, not worth sixpence, at a boarding-school, 
where she passes for an immense fortune. The 
ceremony takes place, and the bridegroom is made 
to pay perhaps.1000]. fora wife not worth a groat. 
Such things are. 

FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS WANTED, 


“ On landed property, in a registered county. 
None but principals will be treated with.” . The 
estate is mortgaged for the sum, and the money 
paid ; but when application is made for the inte- 
rest, it is discovered that the party who borrow- 
ed was not the owner of the estate ; that the whole 
was a fraud; and that the swindler and money are 
gone to America. 


MARRIED, 
At Beverley, Mr. John Thistle, aged 18, to 


| Miss Mehitable Clarke, aged 38. Had old Ben. 


Franklin recorded this marriage in his journal, he 
would have probably immortalized this curious con- 


nection, by some such. descriptive doggrel as the 
following : 


Experience will soon tefl this tender Triste, 
That he has paid too dearly for his whistle. 


(Farmer's Museum. 


A curious bet bas been lately made, of who is 
the most gallant man of fashion in London, each 
party engaging to name the man. A certain per- 
son was named on the one side; on the other an 
exiled prince. Every one in company stared that 
his highness should be named; but as it could not 
be denied that he sleeps with every fine woman, 
with whom he gets into company, the Wager Wis 
decided accordingly. 
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As the practice of stealing letters and firing 
houses begins to abound, we cannot doubt that 
this is the most brilliant period of the history of 
the United States, and that our citizens are improv- 
ing and perfecting their republican institutions, 
as our worthy governor told the legislature long 
since. Nay, it appears that the perfectibility of 
saan is in the way of being carried as high as the 
new philosophy itself admits. The late fires, for- 
geries, &c. afford proof that our republican cjtizens 
are very active in exercising the rights of man. 


We are quite dull in Philadelphia, since we 
have been deprived of the company of Mr. Duane ; 
although since his preferment as the national sta- 
tioner, he entertains us with his publications at 
Washington, and his extracts from stolen letters, 
whenever Mr. Cheat’em is successful in his oper- 
ations. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO JAMES A. NEAL, 


“PRINCIPAL OF THE YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY, ON HIS 
ORATION ON MUSIC, DELIVERED BEFORE THE HAR- 
MONIC SOCIRTY, ON THURSDAY EVENING, THE 181TH 
INSTANT. 


HAIL, friend of Science! friend of Virtue, hail! 
Whose pow’rs o’er prejudice and age prevail, 
Music, thro’ time’s long-winding tracks to trace; 
To lead her forth in her celestial grace ; 

To show what angel charms in her combine ; 

To prove her, like her origin, divine; 

To bring her from Idolatry’s abode, 

Mad dedicate her to THE LIVING Gap. 


I view, pourtray’d by thee, the heavenly maid, 
In more than Fancy’s richest robes array’d zese. 
An ever-blooming wreath adorns her head; 
Innum’rous beauties o'er her person spread ; 
Jmmortal glories round her beam serene ; 
Divine expression animates her mien ; 

Love, joy, and rapture triumph in her eyes, 
Whose radiance gilds the circumambient skies ; 
While thousand forms etherial near her play, 
Enchanted by her soul-subduing lay ; 

And all around breathes more than Eden's bleoms, 
Its sweet delightfulness and rich perfumes. 


Well hast thou shewn....all nature owns her sway ; 

That all the elements her power obey ; 

'Fhat all inanimate creation join 

To sound the Maker’s praise in notes divine : 

Well hast thou shewn, that her dominjon vast 

Shall still o’er animated matter last, 

Long as th’informing principle remains 

To feeland to repeat th’inspiring strains. 

But when thy warm description holds to view 

The hymns, the anthems of God's chosen few, 

Music in majesty divine appears, 

And fills with melody the list’ning spheres : 

Snatch'd back to the primzval years of Time, 

We glow with feelings and with thoughts sub- 
lime ; 

In fond idea catch th’enraptur’d song, 

‘That lifts from earth to join th’angelic throng, 

And chaunt with them the swect symphonious 
lay, 

That “ wakes to ecstacy” the realms of day, 


Such, such, indeed, is Music’s form divine, 

Her pow’r, her force, by Heaven’s all-wise design, 
As one sweet link of that blest chain, which binds 
Man to his Maker, souls t’etherial minds ; 
Which by Religion brightened, worlds shall see, 
Close and more close shall draw, toall eternity, 
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Then, friend of science, friend of virtue hail! 
May noble efforts, such as thine, prevail, 

The love of sacrED Music to inspire, 

And rouze the slumb’ring spirit of the lyre ;.... 
That pure devotion may with knowledge join 
In adoration to THE NAME DIVINE: 

In hymns and anthems, symphonies and lays, 
And allthe sweet variety of praise. 


PHILOMUSUS. 


SELECTED POETRY. 


THE TIPLING PHILOSOPHERS. 


BY JAMES H. BEATTIE, 


Father Hodge* had his pipe and his dram, 
And at night, his cloy'd thirst to awaken, 
He was serv’d with a rasher of ham, 
Which procur’d him the surname of Bacon. 
He has shown, that, though logical science, 
And dry theory oft prove unhandy, 
Honest truth will ne'er set at defiance 
Experiment aided by brandy. 


Des Cartes bore a musket, they tell us, 
Ere he wish’d or was able to write, 
And was noted among the brave fellows, 
Whoare bolder to tipple than fight, 
Of his system, the cause and design, 
We no more can be posed to explain ; 
The materies subtilis was wine, 
And the vortices whirl’d in his brain. 


Old Hobbes, as his name plainly shews, 
At at hod nob was frequently tried ; 
That all virtue from selfishness rose 
He believ’d, and all Jaughter from pridet. 
The truth of hijs creed he would brag on, 
Smoks his pipe, murder Homer, and quaff}, 
Then starting, as drunk as adragon, 
In the pride of his heart he would laugh. 


Sir Isaac discovered, it seems, 
The nature of colour and light, 
In remarking the tremulous beams ` 
That swam on his wandering sight. 
Ever sapient, sober tho’ seldom, 
From experience attraction he found, 
By observing, when no one upheld him, 
That his wise head fell squse on the ground. 


As to Berkcly’s philosophy.....he has 
Left his poor pupils nought to inherit 
But a swarm of deceitful ideas 
Kept, like other monsters, in spiritl]. 
For drinkers can’t think what’s the matter, 
That their health does not mend but decline, 
Why they take but some wine to their water, 
He took but some water to wine. 


One Mandeville once, or Man-devil, 

(Either name you may give as you please) 
By-a brain ever brooding on evil, 
Hatch’d a monster call’d Fable of Bees. 
Vice, said he, aggrandizes a people**, 
By this let my conduct be view'd ; 

I swagger, swear, guzzle, and tipple, 
And h— ye, ‘tis all for your good. 


è Roger Bacon, the father of experimental philosophy. 
He flourished in the 13th century. 

+ See Spectator, No. 47. 

Hobbes was a great smoker, and wrote what same have 

been pleased to tali a translation of Homer. 

| He taught, that the external universe has ne) existence, 
but an ideal one inthe mind (or spirit) that percejves‘it; and 
he thought tar water an universal remedy. 

se Private vices public benefigs. 


| 


Daae Haam ate & SWinging great dinner, 
And grew every day fatter and fatter ; 
And yet this huge bulk ofa sinner 
Said there was neither spirit nor matter. 
Now there’s no sober man in the nation, 
Who such nonsense could write, speak or think - 
It follows, by fair demonstration, 
That he philosophized in his drink. 


Asa smuggler even P-——- could sin ; 
Who in hopes the poor guager of frightening, 
While he fill’d the case bottle with gin, 
Swore he fill’d them with thunder and light. 
ning*. 
In his cups, when Locke’s laid on the shelf, 
Could he speak, he would frankly confess it 
t’ye, 
That unable to manage himself, 
He put his whole trust in necessity. 


If the young in rash folly engage, i 
How closely continues the evil ! | 
Old Franklin retain’d as a sage, | 
The thirst he acquir’d when a devilf. 
That charging drives fire from a phial, 
It was natural for him to think, 
After finding from many a trial, 
That drought may be kindled by drink, : 


A certain high ‘priest could explainf, 
How the soul is but nerve at the most, 
And how Milton had glands in his brain, 
That secreted Paradise Lost. 
And sure it is what they deserve, 
Of such theories if I aver it, 
They are not even dictates of nerve, 
But mere suggestions of claret. 


Our Holland philosophers say gin 
Is the true philosophical drink, 
As it made Dr, H y imagine 
That to shake is the same as to think]. 
For while drunkenness throb’d in his brain, 
The sturdy materialist chose (O fye !) 
To believe its vibrations not pain, _ 
But wisdom and downright philosophy. 


Ye sages, who shine in my verse, 
On my labours with gratitude think, 
Which condemn not the faults they rehearse, 
But impute all your sin to your drink. 
In drink, poets, philosophers, mob, err, 
Then excuse if my satire e’ernips ye, 
When I praise think me prudent and seber, 
If I blame be assur’d I am tipsy. 


D a a 


® Electrical batteries. 
t Breda printer. This good-humoured production was 
written before the doctor’s death. 


t Dr. L. bp. of C. is probably the person here alluded to. 
He was a zealous materialist. 


| He resolved perception and thinking into eedsorion 


. (what he called) ebratiuncles of the brain, 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. XII. 


FO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
SIR, 


1 APPROACH you with the veneration and res- 
pect due to the tutor and to the sage. I seek conso- 
Jation from your advice. I implore you to be the 
mediator between the ladies and myself; to re- 
instate me in their good opinion, by persuading 
them, that the traits in my character, which they 
have uncharitably termed coquetry, and fickleness, 
and whim, if they be not legitimate shoots of the 
‘tree of sensibility....if they be not virtues, are at 
least the honest errors of a warm and feeling 
heart. From the sketches which I shall give to 
you, my character may, with ease, be pourtrayed. 
I presume the ladies will forgive me, if, in reciting 
some of the events of my life, I avoid the mention 
of real names. | 

It is certain, that, from the want of proper re- 
gulation, and continued reflection, the virtues of 
the heart may be the parents of innumerable ills. 
Hospitality may cherish the adder in her mansion 
2-Economy may wear the garb of Avarice... 
Prudence may create a dangerous timidity...Cha- 
rity may profusely and ruinously squander her 
stores.«..and the warm and affectionate heart, in 
Its intercourse with female society, may assume 
the manners of fickleness and levity, and its pos- 
sessor reproachingly be termed a coquette. If 
this consideration lead the world to form their 
opinions on the merits or demerits of actions, 
from an investigation of thcir sources, the ladies, 
as well as I, may benefit be it. 

With due respect for the opinions of Helvctius, 
Nature made me as Iam. She gave me an ar- 
dent disposition, and a warm heart, which led me 
into female society, long before I understood my 
Latin grammar. I do not recollect the period 
when I was not in love, nor the time when I was 
out of it. I well remember, that, at the age of 
eight or nine years, my heart was stolen by a 
neighbour’s child, about my ownage. The ardent 
declarations of attachment as frequently warmed 
my lips, and the sanguine anticipations of the 
joys of wedlock were as frequently indulged by 
me at that time, as at any later period. My 
“ sweetheart,” however, removed to a distant 
street, and I found absence to be a cure for 
love. But I was not formed to be out of love. I 
was again enslaved, and again the removal to an- 
other street broke my fetters. 

Thus I continued till the age of seventcen, ever 
living on the smiles of some neighbouring angel. 
Love had its bliss and its agony, its jcalousy and 
its cares. If the preference of my charmer for 
ancther occasionally racked my soul, yet I have 
felt what lovers alone feel, when permitted to 
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walk by her side, in our juvenile rambles; when 
my rose-bud was accepted in preference of an- 
other; or when, in our infant sports, to redeem 
her pawn, I was selected to be kissed. 

'Till this period, however, I had: made to no 
one an offer of marriage, nor can I say, with cer- 
tainty, that it had ever been expected. But, ut 
this time, a charming girl soon came to reside in 
our neighbourhood, and soon formed an acquaint- 
ance with the girls of her own age. Her flowing 
locks and soft blue eyes enslaved my susceptible 
heart, before I had spoken to her. I teazed one 
of my female acquaintances to introduce me to 
her, and on a fine evening in July, I sat by her, 
for the first time, on the steps of her father’s door. 
The hours passed rapidly, and, when my intro- 
ducer rose to go home, I suffered some one else 
to wait on her, and remained behind. ‘This, of 
course, was Called fickle and impolite ; but it made 
no impression on me, as what I had lost in the es- 
teem of one, I had gained in that of the other. I was 
now happy. Each dav I walked by the house of 
my charmer, and each evening stopped at her 
door, if she was sitting there, for I did not dare 
to knock and ask for her. A year flew on rapid- 
ly, and I was ever in her presence. I watched 
her when she went to school in the morning, and 
her return at noone When she visited at night, if I 
was not invited, I walked up and down before the 
house for hours, that I might go home with her. 


She became acquainted with a young stranger, 
and I began to grow jealous. I soon perceived 
that he was a dangerous rival. In his father’s 
garden were roses, and every morning and even- 
ing some were plucked for her. I, alas! had none 
to offer, and I saw, with torment, that his com- 
pany was anxiously expected....that he was wel- 
comed with smiles, and I had lost my charms. 
My feelings and my impetuosity were foes to sus- 
pence. I watched one evening when my rival 
had gone to a ball; I went to Maria, and declared 
my attachment, in unqualified terms; I felt what 
I said, and vehemently swore her rejection of me 
would be my death. But she was deaf to my 
love; the roses of my rival had won her heart; 
she hinted that her father wished to lock up the 
house; I departed, and, for a few days, was mi- 
serabie. 


A fortnight afterwards, a new face stole my 
heart, and Maria was forgotten. I wondered 
what I had seen in her to admire; I thought her- 
proud and homely, foolish and fickle. Novelty 
gave me strong recommendations to my new ac- 
quaintance, and her old beaux were deserted for 
ine. But, as novelty decked me with charms, so 
those charms vanished with the flight of novelty. 
A new face destroyed the impression I had made, 
and, determined to subject myself no more to the 
mortification of a refusal, I left her house in a pet, 
and was called a coquette by the ladies. 

Four or five years have passed since; but the 
events of those years have been nearly similar. 
The same disposition still remains to teaze and 
torment me. I am captivated with a new face, 
and rashly believe it to be the lovely index of the 
mind. ‘The first interviews are subject to the in- 


fluence of this impression ; I become immediately 
a daily visiter. But I am soon abandoned to the 
female rage for novelty, or I discover faults and 
follies I had not expected, and cease my visits. 
The ladies believe and term me a coquette, fickle 
as the wind. 

My dear Mr. Saunter, I wish and beseech you 
to explain to the ladies the motives of my actions; 
I wish you to persuade them, that I am not a 
coquette, but am too easily and suddenly capti- 
vated by their charms, and that, if my acquaintance 
with them is short, it is my misfortune, and not | 
my fault; I wish you to tell them, that my dispo- 
sition will not suffer me to share their smiles 
with any one, and that if I do not possess 
their whole affections, I cannot visit them at all. 
Tell them that I would rather be hated, than 
treated indifferently. .The latter is a source of 
continual mortification, while the former, though 
it may for a moment grieve me, yet carries with 
it its own antidote, 


“ For grief is proud, and makes the owner stout.” 


Tell them, I pray you, that my friendship is mis- 
taken for love. The frequency of my visits, the 
ardour of my conversation, and the particularity of 
my manners, where I am pleased, though result- 
ing solely from friendship, are mistaken by the 
ladies for Jove, and offers of marriage are anxiously 
expected. If they be not made, I am treated 
with indifference, my visits are discontinued, and 
Iam called a coquette; while there are others, 
who visit at the same house for years, and are 
ever treated with civility. I beseech you, Mr. 
Saunter, to advise me under what regimen I must 
place my disposition, so as to be on terms of inti- 
macy and friendship with the ladies, without 
raising false expectations, or subjecting myself and 
my pecuniary situation to the busy and malicious 
scrutiny of aunts and sisters, and all the old maids. 
in the neighbourhood. 
Yours, &c. 
| SENSITIVE, 


LEVITY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Ble. OLDSCHOOL, 


I was really amused, and I hope instructed, in 
perusing the profound observations of your correse 
pondent Leander, in number 11 of the Port Folio, 
upon the insensibility of the ladies of Philadelphia, 
He appears so admirably calculated, from his ner- 
vous and energetic style, to call forth all our sex's 
tender sensibilities, that I ardently wish he will 
continue his literary productions for our special 
benefit. I perfectly agree with the sensitive Lean- 
der, that the exquisite performance of Mr. Green 
and others ought not to pass unnoticed, and hope, 
in paying so close an attention to discoyer whether 
the dear little ladies are properly ajfected, Leander 
does not forget his own tear of manly sensibility, SQ 
justly due to the shrine of merit. 

By the bye, dear Mr. Oldschool, we ladies did 
expect now and then to see something else besides 
our faults pourtray’d in your paper, and gid hope 
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to have found in you somewhat of a champion, as 
well as monitor. But alas! you permit us to be 
essay'd, riddled, rebussed, and epigrammatized ; ridi- 
culed by dull wits, and snarled at by sullen ones, 
without once taking up our cause and defending 
our venial follies. To be sure, your Lounger now 
and then gives a lash to the fashionable and cur- 
rent absurdities of the other sex, but still I per- 
ceive an evident partiality to the beaux. As the 
lion said to the man, let us be the carvers, 
and we will make the woman superior tothe man. 
One would imagine you to be a rusty, musty old 
bachelor, that have in your time experienced the 
effects of some cruel beauty’s inconstancy, and are 
secretly enjoying all the malignant spleen of your 


I am aware that my observations rather reply 
to strictures on our sex, which have ut former 
times appeared in your paper, than to the piece 
Which has immediately excited them,—I shall, 
perhaps, at a future opportunity take the liberty of 
bringing to.your notice, the conduct of our beaux 
at the Theatre, where they are not indeed immo- 
veab.e, but constantly rambling about the house and 
are to be scen in box, pit, and gallery, during the 
same evening,....at one time laying on the benches 
of the stage box; then smoking in the lobby, then 
in the pit, with their backs to the performers, star- 
ing round the house,...,and finally thumping with 
their huge sticks either in the gallery or upper 
row of Loxes,....This fora hint of what may come. 


stration conducted by sir Robert Walpole; and in 
the course of his many Speeches in the parliamen- 
tary contest, he was led to maintain maxims and 
hold language very different from his own whilst 
a member of government. He opened, in the 
House of Peers, the famous motion of February, 
1741, for an address to remove W alpole from the 
king’s presence and councils, and exerted all his 
eloquence on the occasion. When, in 1742, the 
dismission of this minister was effected, lord Care 
teret again became a secretary of state, and again 
supported measures similar to those he had lately 
been censuring. In 1744, on the death of his mo- 
ther, he succeeded to the titles of viscount Carte- 
ret and earl Granville. It is unnecessary to follow 


Leanders, &c. &c. BEATRICE. him through all the subsequent political changes 

| . . of his life, in which he was sometimes hich in the 

But I know you to be the opposite of this cha- erme favour of his sovereign, and sometimes was obli- 
racter, and that you look kindly on us; I therefore d i , rulni 

live in anxious expectation of seeing these imper- BIOGRAPHY. Erc "o Sve way to more powerful interests, He 


died on January 2, 1763, in the seventy-third year 
of hisage. The natural talents and acquirements 

of earl Granville appear to have been sufficient to 

place him very high among political characters, 
but his ardent, enterprising, and overbearing tem- 
per, fitted him rather for being the minister of an 
absolute monarch, than of a limited sovereign. 
He was ambitious and fond of sway, but neither 
mercenary nor vindictive; his genius was lofty and 
fertile, and his confidence and presumption were 
equal to it. It has been’said’ of him, that he ne- 
ver doubted, His own literary abilities made him 
an encourager of learned men; and he was the 
particular patron of Dr. Taylor the celebrated 
Grecian, and of Dr. Bentley. - In social fife he 
was pleasant, good-humoured, frank, and baccha- 


tinents taken down for their insolent temerity. 

I have half a mind, Mr. Oldschool, to invite you 
myself to one of those ridiculous entertainments, 
called tea parties, where you can Judge for your- 
self on Which side the deficiency of entertainment 
hes. We are sometimes told that we chatter like 
magpies, without knowing the meaning of a word 
we utter. Then some wit amuses himself by com- 
paring us to a number of pretty images set round 
a toy-shop. Now, pray whose fault is this? I ap- 
peal to you, as a man of candour, in the name of 
all the fair sex. 

An evening party generally consists of a pretty 
equal number of both sexes, the ladies, as has 
been said, sitting, in prim order, round the room, 
whilst the young gentlemen are amusing them- 
selves in picking their teeth, running their fingers 
through their hair, to give it a fashionable de- 
rangement, or lolling back in a chair, both legs ex- 
tended at full length, with the hands most grace- 
July disposed in the pockets of their pantaloons, 
and the shoulders thrust up to the ears. 

What a “ curst bore” it would be called by those 
pretty boys, to have their meditations Interrupted. 
If a young lady should happen to accost one of 
these clegant figures, it is a cosiderable time ere 
she can be answered, as the young gentleman 
must first dispose of the mouthful of delicious 
juice he has been busily extracting, from a depo- 
“it secreted in one of the cheeks. The young 
lounger then, with a vacant stare, commences, 
what he calls conversation. « Speak to me, 
ma'am? Beg your pardon, ma’am....feel so devil- 
ish stupid...hav'nt heard a good thing to-night... 
“ Except what you have said yourself,” replies 
the fair sammoveubie. The young gentleman, 
with a he, he, he, readily answers, * ‘Thank you, 
good ma'am, I owe you one.” 

After this brilliant exertion of coloquial wit, he 
hides himself in the knot which js generally made 
by the gentlemen in the middle of the room, or be- 
fore the fire, where they form so strong a phalanx, 
that none but an amazon would dare to pass 
through them, which she must absolutely do, to 
xet a peep at the fire. I sometimes pay attention 
to the cloquent debates of this formidable body, in 
S.opes of hearing something instructive. But Lord 
Jiclp us! itis all a confusion of abusive politics, 
«bsurd wagers, and impertinent observations on 
the female part of the company, and it generally 
ends in an adjournment to Hardie's, to eat oysters, 
srack a bottle, play loo, and bully the waiter. 
Such is the majority of the young gentlemen of the 
Present day, and no exaggerated picture. 

l am, Mr. Oldschool, no disappointed spinster, 
er neglected widow, that presumes thus to ar- 
aign the lords of the creation, but am one of those 
Jittle dmmuvcudics, who, you find, has not been alto- 

gether idle in observation, and who has, although 
rather awkwardly I fear, taken upon her the defence 
@2 er “fury Coheed Yet ome” 


THE LIF2 OF SOHN CARTERET, 


JOHN CARTERET, earl Granville, an emi- 
nent English Statesman, born in 1690, was the 
eldest son of George lord Carteret, whose death 
left him heir to his title before he was five years 
old. He was educated at Westmister school, and 
Christ-church college, Oxford; and through his 
attention and abitities brought away an uncommon 
Share of the classical knowledge for which those 
seats of learning are celebrated. High principles 
in government, and a fondness for convivial plea- 
Sures, are also said to have accompanied him 
thence, and to have characterised him through life. 
He was introduced into the House of Peers, in 
1711, and immediately distinguished himself by 
zeal for the Hanover succession, which acquired 
him the notice of George I, by whom he was suc- 
cessively raised to various posts of honour. Hle 
was a forcible and eloquent public speaker, and 
supported all the measures of administration du- 
ring that reign. In 1719, he went ambassador- 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the queen of 
Sweden, and mediated the peace between that 
crown and Denmark, which put an end to the 
troubles of the north of Europe. In 1721, he be- 
came Mr. Crages’s successor as secretary of state, 
and proved an able parhamentary support to the 
conduct of the ministry, defending with vigour 
their boldest measures. He accompanied the 
king to Ifanover, in 1723, and on his return joined 
in various conferences on matters of importance 
at the Hague. In the next year he was appointed 
to the high and arduous post of lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, which kingdom was then in a state of great 
discontent, not a little fomented by Swift’s famous 
Drapier’s Letters. Swift, who esteemed lord Car- 
teret for his manners and learning, expostulated 
with him on his prosecution of the printer of those 
letters. Lord Carteret ingenucusly replied by a 
line of Virgil (which perhaps may serve for a sound 
apology for many of the measures of that whole 
reign) “ Regni novitas me talia cogit Moliri.’’.... 
“ The unconfirmed state of the throne compels 
me to make use of these means.” After an ad- 
ministration which upon the whole proved satis- 
factory to the nation, he returned to England, in 
1726, and continued an eminent supporter of the 
Bovernment, Soon after the accession of George 
I, in 1727, he was again appointed to the vice- 
royalty of Ireland, where, with the interval of a 
Visit to England, he conducted the affairs of go- 
vernment till 1730, with great success, employing 
his social talents to conciliate Parties, and main- 
taining a good correspondence with several of the 
tory party. On this occasion, Swift wrote an hu- 
morous Vindication of Lord Carteret from the 
Charge of favouring none but Tories, High-church- 
men, and Jacobites. From the time of his return, 
for reasons of which we are not intormed, lord 
Carteret became a violent opposer of the admini- 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 


Princeton, March 18t, 1807. 


The burning of the college edifice in this place 
on the sixth instant, has been announced in all the 
public papers. This melancholy occurrence having 
occasioned a meeting of the trustees of the college of 
New-Jersey, they have found it to be an indispensa- 
ble obligation arising out of the trust confided to 
them, to make a representation to the public, in be- 
half of the institution committed to their care. In 
doing this they are deeply sensible that every con- 
sideration, both of duty and interest, dictates, that 
they should exercise a Peculiar caution not to depart 
from the simplicity of truth. 

The college of New-Jersey was originally found- 
ed with a leading view to cherish the principles and 
extend the influence of evangelical piety. At the 
same time it was hoped and expected, that as the 
spirit of genuine religion is ever favourable to the 


One principal cause of the uscfulness of this semi 
nary, has been its complete independence on legis- 


it was, to say the least, commonly no abject of fa- 
vour with the government of the Province. By the 


fepreciation of the continental money, and other 
events which took place during the revolution, the 
funds of the corporation, always inconsiderable, 
were nearly annihilated ; while the buildings in their 
possession, by being alternately occupicd by the 
contending armics, were reduced almost to a state 
ef ruin. Since the revolution, the legislature of 
New-Jersey have made a grant of eightcen hundred 
pounds, appropriated by law to the repairing of the 
buildings, to the encrease of the library, and to the 
provision of a philosophical apparatus...This is all 
the legislative aid that we ever have received ; per- 
haps that we ever shall obtain. 
Under every discouragement and difficulty, how- 
ever, the institution has not only been supported 
and continued, but has been able in some measure 
to retrieve its losses. By the exertion of its friends 
and the small public bounty which was conferred, 
the buildings were put in tenantable repair, the 
library and philosophical apparatus became respecta- 
ble, the faculty were comfortably provided for, the 
number of students was greatly encreased, and all 
the future prospects of the college began to brighten. 
But alas! in one fatal day they were all clouded 
with the darkest gloom. The fair edifice, erected 
by the liberality and consecrated by the prayers of 
eur pious and public spirited predecessors, was to- 
tally consumed, and three thousand volumes of 
valuable books, with much private property of the 
students, perished in the flames. Under this inau- 
spicious and afflictive event, which the providence 
ef aholy God has permitted to take place, we are 
humbled and mourn.* But can we, ought we, so far 
to despond, as to suffer the establishment to become 
extinct? No, we are rather resolved, relying on 
that aid which has always hitherto been extended to 
us in the time of distress, to meet with encreasing 
effurts the encreasing billows of adversity. Our 
funds are indeed small ;....they are as nothing when 
compared with our present necessities. But we are 
confident we have friends: And when we recollect 
how much more numerous, as well as how much 
more wealthy, the individuals are who are likely to 
patronize the college now, than those were who 
established it at first ;....when 

*The circumstances which attended the burning 
of the college were such as to leave little doubt that 
it was the effect of design; but though every effort 
has been used for that purpose, we have not yet 
been able to ascertain the incendiary 

We recollect, above all, the pure designs, the 
ardent vows, the unshaken faith of those who laid 
its foundations, and call to mind that it has in fact 
been eminently blessed as a nursery both for church 
and state, we cannot distrust the event of our efforts. 
We cannot but hope that this temporary calamity 
is even to be over-ruled for a lasting bencht. En- 
tertaining these sentiinents, we have determined to 
recall the scattered students, to sct about the re- 
building of the college without delay, and to cast 
ourselves on the care of divine providence, and on 
the public liberality, to bear us through. _ 

But realizing for ourselves, and begging our 
friends to realize likewise, that confidence of suc- 
cess in an arduous undertaking without the most 
active and vigorous exertions to secure it, is rather 
weakness and presumption than any commendable 
or Virtuous quality, we feel the necessity of using 
our utmost endyavours to obtain bencfactions for the 
college. We have accordingly taken measures to 
open subscriptions for this purpose; and we beg 
for a candid indulgence while we address a few 
words 


IeeeeTO THE FRIENDS OF RELIGION. 


To those who are comprehended in this descrip- 
tion, our college owed its original establishment ; 
and we trust that the friends of religion now, will 
not be found less munificent than those who pos- 
sessed this character Sity yours ago, Your means | 
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of promoting laudable designs are greatly increased 
star from us be the injurious supposition that 
your disposition to do good is diminished. On you, 
we avow it explicitly, is our principal reliance. We 
have always endeavoured to make the institution for. 
which we solicit, a fountain of those principles 
which to you are the dearest and the most sacred ; 
and these endeavours we mean to continue even 
with encreased zeal. We proposed to recommence 
the instructions of the college with new regulations, 
calculated to secure more effectually than ever, the 
moral and religious conduct of the youth entrusted 
to our care. We aim to make this institution an 
assylum for pious youth, so that in this day of gene- 
ral and lamentable depravity, parents may send 
their children to it with every reasonable expecta- 
tion of safety and advantage. This we know will 
create us some enemies; but your patronage and 
prayers will, in every view, be more than a com- 
pensation for their hostility. We never indeed, 
have been so attached to the dogmas of any reli- 
gious sect, as to impose them on our pupils... To 
ull past experience we appeal as evidence, that re- 
ligious intolerance has never existed here. But 
religious principle always has been, and we hope 
always will be, cherished and guarded with care 
and vigilance. To the friends of religion, then, we 
look, to enable us to erect a bulwark against the 
assaults of impiety and in defence of the pure gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. 


TleeTO THE FRIENDS OF SCIENCE. 


Among those who merit this appellation we hope 
to find many of our warmest advocates and valua- 
ble patrons: For to all the friends of science, wher- 
ever educated, all her interests we know must be 
dear. In whatever sect, or in whatever religion, 
science prospers, men of science always rejoice. 
Rendered literal by their own attainments, they 
can even abstract from the characters of others 
what is offensive to themselves, and still prize and 
esteem intelligence, talents and learning, wherever 
they arc found. From you, gentlemen, we ask 
some pecuniary assistance to enable us to cukivate 
the sciences, in an institution which has not been 
the least distinguished in our country, either for 
zeal or success in fostering them. Freed from 
sordid views and feelings by your education and 
habits of thinking, you will afford us cheerfully the 
assistance which may be proper.... fo press the sub- 
ject on you would be impertinent. 


III... TO THE FRIENDS OF CIVIL LIBERTY. 


Of those who are eminently entitled to this de- 
signation, many have received their education with 
us, and many more have always regarded us with 
kindness. In an hour of peculiar necessity we 
now solicit your benevolent interposition in our fa- 
vour. A report we are informed, has gone forth, 
that this institution is chargeable with political in- 
tolerance. The justness of this charge we abso- 
lutely deny. So far as the dcmands of religion can 
be supposed by any to interfere with those of a 
political nature, we must indeed admit, nay we are 
forward to declare, that we shall sacredly regard the 
former, however they may be imagined to militate 
with the latter. But this declaration we are confi- 
dent will be considered by good men of all parties 
as perfectly consistent with an unqualified denial of 
political intolerance. No pupil with us has ever 
been questioned on the subject of his political creed, 
nor withheld from a full and free avowal of his sen- 
timents, nor received any censure or cisapproba- 
tion for making known his opinions cither in speech 
or writing. We trust, therefore, that neither this 
unfounded rumour, nor the insinuations of any in- 
dividuals hostile to the college, will be permitted to 
operate to its disadvantage at this critical and neces- 
sitous juncture of its concerns. It fears no scrutiny 
on this topic. It makes some pretentions to ser- 
vices rendered to the sogiaj and politica} interests of 
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the United States, and it now asls fur the mean of 
rendering more. 


IVeceeTO THE ALUMNI OF THE COLLECFE. 


We esteem it as a precious proof, both of out 
own fidelity, and of the Lenefit which you have 
received in this institution, that your zealous at- 
tachment to the place of your education is acknow- 
ledged by all, and thought by many tobe singular. 
Our expectations from you on this occasion are 
sanguine. We know that you cannot contemplate 
Nassau-hall as a heap of ruins without a ceep ex- 
citement of your sensibility, and a ready excrticn 
of all your faculties to restore your alma mater 
to her former respectability. It will be much in 
your power to do this. Occupying stations of 
honour and distinction, possessing wealth or infiu- 
ence, scattered through all the populous cities, 
towns and districts of the union....what cannot 
you effect? It is surely not too much for us to say 
that we calculate on your tahing the lead in pro- . 
moting subscriptions wherever you are, and on 
your care to forward the amount whenever it shall 
be collected. Never did the college need your 
zeal and services so much as now, and we will 
not believe, that when it is in your power to reh- 
der us essential assistance, your disposition will not 
be equal to your ability. Ifwe were even reduced 
to the necessity of depending on you alone to re- 
store our affairs, such is our reliance on the for- 
mer children of our care, that we should hold it 
criminal to resign our hopes. But when we have 
only toask that you should be examples to others, 
and lead and prompt the general benevolence, our 
hope rises into assurance of success. 


VeoeTO THE WEALTHY AND BENEVOLENT OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTIONe 


We are not insensible that numerous donations 
are solicited from you for various charitable purpo- 
ses within the smaller circles of society in which 
you are included, or by institutions with which vou 
are immediately connected. Butallow us likewise 
to remark or rather to repeat, that our college 
has no patronage but yours. It is your institution 
«you founded it; you have hitherto supported it; 
and when you withdraw your countenances it can- 
not exist. We wish not to be unduly importunate, 
and we feel that to solicit with earnestness and 
yet without meanness, is no easy task. But may 
we not say that among all the objects which de- 
mand your special regard, this college is almost 
on a footing with any other, and therefore that 
others ought not to claim your favours to the ex- 
clusion of this....Let us at least divide your libera- 
lity with them. 

As our subscriptions are to be extensively cir- 
culated, we most of all deprecate the influence of 
an idea naturally suggested by such a circum- 
stance ; namely... lhat as many are to give, large 
sums of money will certainly be collected, and 
therefore, that each need give but a little, and ins 
dced that it can be of no great importance if a 
number shall refuse to give at all....I[t is not obvi- 
ous that in this way the very expcctation tliat 
much will be received may prevent its reception ? 
Let it be remembered, then, that between all spe- 
culative calculations about money, and the actual - 
receipts, the difference ts usually very great. Let 
it be remembered that this ditlerence is common- 
ly the greatest of all, when the basis of calculation 
is voluntary contributions Let it be remembered 
that itis really alarce sum that is necessary to 
repair our losses....orty thousand dollars, will, 
we fear, fall considerably short of placing us on 
the samce standing that we occupied before the late 
distressing conflagration of aur property; and 
even then we were greatly embarrasscd for want- 
of funds. Many items are necessary to rise tothe 

requisite amount... But we forbear. May that God 
who hath the hearts of all men in his hand cispese 
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you to give, and then reward you for the gift with 
the richest of his blessings. 

Signed by order, and in behalf of the board of 
trustees, by 

: JOSEPH BLOOMFIELD, 
Governor of New-Jersey, and 
President, ex officio, of the 

Corporation. 


bay 
FROM THE MICROCOSM. 


Their appetite for unusual pleasure, was in proportion to 
their former ferccity. 

THERE are many ideas, which, as I have hinted 
in a former paper, we are apt, merely on poetical 
authority, to adopt as data, and to substitute the 
pleasing, but extravagant exuberance of a luxuriant 
fancy, for the convincing solidity of Historical dem- 
onstration. Among these, none perhaps recurs more 
frequently to our imagination, or strikes it more for- 
cibly, than the primzval innocence of man. We 
inwardly reproach ourselves with degeneracy ; and 
are charrined, when, after having contemplated the 
beauties of so highly finished a picture, we cast our 
eyes on an imperfect sketch which suffers so much 
by the comparison. 

A state of nature, however, when divested of its po- 
etical ornaments, will be found to be by no means a 
state of innocence ; and we shall perceive upon a more 
accurate inspection, that civilization, far from being 
prejudicial to the virtues of mankind, is in reality that 
fine polish which displays his exalted endowments 
to advantage ; and effects the grand distinction be- 
tween brute and human nature. The soul of man is so 
intimately blended with his passions, that Apathy is 
almost nonexistence! and even in the most sluggish 
and insensible, we discoversome ruling appetite, some 
main spring, which seems to actuate the few ideas of 
his listless vacancy. TToreduce these therefore from 
our tyrants to our assistants, and to convert to the pur- 
poses of an agreeable variety, what was originally 
the cause of a flagitious sameness in our actions is 
surely beneficial to the community. ‘The vices of Na- 
ture are concentrated, but violent ; those of civilization 
diffuse, but gentle. According therefore to the es- 
tablished political maxim, Divide and conquer, those 
of the latter being individually less powerful, are 
yore easily subdued. ‘To this it may be objected, 
that if the vices of the natural man are more violent, 
his virtucs are at least of a superior nature ; that ob- 
Sequious insincerity is but a bad substitute for disin- 
terested honesty ; and that where courage and friend- 
ship are exchanged for policy and civility, however 
it may advance the abilities of mankind, it argues 
that their hearts are proportionably corrupted. 

Specious as the names of these virtues are, that 
boasted honesty while it extended its influence to 
the immediate circle in which it moved, narrowed 
the heart aguinst a general intercourse with man- 
kind, and precluded the idea of philanthropic be- 
nevolence; on the contrary, a gencral attention to 
the duties of Society, while like the sun it diffuses 
ts light and heat, loses nothing cf its central firc. 
Courage, when restricted by laws, is a desirable 
uttribute ; but when it becomes its own legislator, 
’3 too much the child of chance to be depended upon 
as the arbiter of the happiness or misery of man- 
Bind. | 

Civilized policy is by no means so infernal an 
agent to ambition as it has been generaliy repre- 
sched. ‘The time is at length arrived in the more 
enlightened parts of Europe, when the statesman 
Las ceased to adopt the dagger and the bowl, as nc- 
cessary pieces of furniture in his cabinet; and in 
tue present age, the school of Machiavel is not con- 
sidered as the only road to greatness: so far has 
ine refined spirit of the times contributed to human- 
bez even the love of power. 

Having taus eudeavoured to prove, that a closer 
‘sion of the bonds of soc.cty is by no means dero- 
- g0 to Gao digity, or even prejudicial to the in- 


:advaatageous or destructive tendency of these. 
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terests of mankind; my next endeavour shall be to 
investigate, what in all ages has been the most ef- 
fectual method of reducing barbarous feracity; of 
softening the vices of human nature into foibles ; 
and of refining its good qualities into virtues. And 
no principle we may observe has been more condu- 
cive to these effects than the love of pleasure. We 
may exemplify this by the authority of the most cun- 
summiate politicians ; the revolutions of the most pow- 
erful empires; and the* errors of the most expe- 
rienced commanders, the world ever produced. 
Cesar, in accounting for the superior ferocity of 
tne Germans to the Gauls, mentions, as the prin- 
cipal cause, the effeminacy which a fréquent inter- 
course with merchants had introduced among the 
latter; but which, among the former, was hitherto 
but litle known. Nay, so adapted to the support 
of this idea are the words of Tacitus, in relating 
Agricola’s method of reducing the savage indepen- 
dence of the Britons, that I will trespass on the 
reader’s patience by transcribing them. 

Ut homines dispersi et rudes, eoque bello faciles, 
quieti et otio per voluptates assuescerent; hortari 
privatim, adjuvare publice, ut templa, fora, domus 
exstruerent, laudando promptos, et castigando seg- 
nes. Jam vero principium filios liberalibus artibus 
erudire. Inde etiam habitus nostri honor, et fre- 
quens toga. Paulatimque discessum ad delinimenta 
vitiorum, porticus et balnea, et conviviorum elegan- 
tiam. Idque apud imperitos humanitas vocabatur, 
cum pars servitutis esset. 

« That this nation, dispersed and uncultivated, 
and on that account more prone to war, might, by 
indulgencies become more accustomed to ease and 
quiet, he began privately to encourage, and pub- 


lickly to assist them in building temples, courts of 


judicature, and habitations; by commending the 
ready, and chastising the idle; and at the same 
time, to instruct the sons of their chieftains in the 
liberal arts. From hence arose their respect for 
us, and their frequent assumption of the Roman 
habit; so that by degrees they were brought over 
to the allurements of luxury, porticos and baths, 
and elegant entertainments; their ignorance giving 
the name of refinement, to what was in reality to 
conduce to their slavery.” 

A convincing proof, that this politic measure was 
approved of by this great pattern of provincial 
government; a measure, which, when we reflect 
on its salutary consequences, naturally brings to 
our mind the opposite conduct of the first invaders 
of America, whose progress was marked with such 
carnage, merely perhaps from their ignorance or 
neglect of this founded principle. 

To proceed, however, in illustrating what I have 
advanced, and to prove that the love of pleasure 
has often been instrumental to subverting the con- 
stitutions of empires founded on military law, by 
lulling to sleep this ferocious insolence where it 
was a constituent part of the government; I need 
only recur to the well known instances of Sparta 
and Rome. The decline of the former, may, with 
great reason be dated from the abrogation of those 
wise sumptuary laws instituted by the political 
penetration of Lycurgus. ‘That celebrated legis- 
lator, from having long studied the genius of his 
countrymen, judged, that a military government 
was most peculiarly adapted to it; and that the 
very principle of refinement, which, from their in- 
nate pride supported the Athenians, would tend 
to enervate the haughty severity of the Spartans ; 
and subvert that warlike disposition by which 
alone they existed as a commonwealth. The al- 
teration produced in the manners, and shortly after 
in the government of the latter, from similar causes, 
(a period of about one hundred and thirty years 


t This portion may seem a little extraordinary, but as 
the oppositeevents tend chiefly tothe aggrandizement of in- 
dividuals, it is to subsequent efiects we are to look for the 


having elapsed from the introduction of the Corinne 
thian and Syracusan luxuries, to the perpetual dic- 
tatorship of Sylla,) is too well known to need 
discussion here. Suffice it to say, that during this 
interval, and even after the subversion of the come 
monwealth, the great and elegant geniuses, who, 
from the introduction of the liberal arts, were 
enabled to add cuitivation to a rich and luxuriant 
soil, have so far obscured the rugged and unformed 
virtues of their predecessors, that though the mind 


may rest with a momentary satisfaction on a Cincine 


natus or a Fabricius, it is to the refined voluptu- 
cusness of a Lucullus, the unbounded soul of a 
Cesar, and the inexhaustible genius of a Cicero, 
that we look for the character of this extraordinary 
people. | 

Lastly, to exemplify this idea in the defeats or 
dissolution of the most powerful and veteran ar- 
mies, which have entirely originated in a deviation 
from the simple abstinence necessary to their unity, 
let us take a short review of the conduct of Hanni- 
bal, from his entrance into Italy, to the defection 
of Capua. This astonishing commander, having 
through the most barbarous countries in the midst: 
of the united attacks of war, famine, and tempest, 
cemented the jarring interests of an army made 
up of the flower of some nations, and the scum of 
others ; having personally surmounted the most in- 
credible difficulties, and in all his enterprizes unit- 
ed the characters of soldier and general; having 
gained four decisive victories over the Romans in 
the very heart of Italy; neither himself nor his 
army could resist the soft climate and luxurious 
effeminacy of Campania, ‘ Adeo ut vere dictum 
& sit,” says Florus, ** Capuam Hannibali Cannas 
«- fuisse.” ‘So it was with justice said, that Ca- 
pua was Hannibal’s Cannz.” I might farther ene 
force this maxim, by Casar’s description of Pom- 
pey’s camp, when he accounts for his victory in- 
Thessaly; and afterwards by the effect of Egyp- 
tian luxury on the veteran legions of Antony ; were 
I not hastening to a period, with which, as I pre- 
sume, some of my fellow-citizens are unwillingly: 
familiar, I purpose concluing this winter's tale. 

The sudden alteration in the genius of the Eng- 
lish on the restoration, an epocha which has now 
a double hold on immortal celebrity, from the as- 
sistance of history and poetry, has been to seme a. 
matter of surprise ; and the immediate transition. 
from the cold suspicious policy of Cromwell, and 
the fanatic hypocrisy of thc commonwealth, to the 
general spirit of dissipation, and the sudden revival. 
of sprightly wit, and genius in all its levity, which. 
characterized the reign of Charles, has been con- 
sdered as a striking instance of fickleness in the 
human understanding 
But it was probably this principle, so inherent 
in our natures, which gave rise to so generala 
variation.” The mind of man, after having been 
harassed by the usurpation of the more violent pas- 
sions, seizes with avidiiy, the first object which 
offers itself, as a relaxation from care, and a gra- 
tification of the unsatisfied appetites. This was. 
at the accession of Charles, the state of England ; 
at one time distracted by internal discord, at ano- 
ther enslaved by its pretended deliverer, it easily 
concurred with the more voluptuous disposition of 
its new master, in exchanging political for poetical 
ribaldry ; and converting the intrigues of the cabi- 
net into those of the chamber. In the one case, 
the angry collision of two thunder clonds, struck 
forth mutual flashes, whose progress was only 
known by the subsequent destruction ; in the other, 
the returning sun, doubly prolific after the storm, 
nurtured those flowers of wit and genius, which 
form no inconsiderable figure in the annals of Eng- 
lish literature. 

The same effects from the same causes may be 
observed to have taken place in the latter years of 
William's reign, and more particularly during that 
of Quecn Anne, (deservedly esteemed the Augus- 


tan age of Great-Britain ;) and from that period, 
though perhaps the same day has not seen the 
united excellencics of so many distinguished men, 
our visible refinements in luxury will be sniticient 
evidence of our progress in civilization. Innume- 
rable are the conveniencies, nay, superfluitics of 
life in this opulent kingdom, which in the begin- 
ning of this century were totally unknown; and 
which, though they may feed Cynical spleen, or 
offend the severity ofa Stoic, if they tend to add one 
more link to the chain of society, to awaken one 
more liberal emotion in the heurt, or to humanize 
into a citizen of the world one more malecontent, 
(as from their tendency we have every reason to 
suppose they do,) the temporal evil is by no means 
equivalent to the lusting good; and the man who 
advances civilization to its highest polish, is the 
most beneficial member of the community. 


EGYPT. 
DESCRIPTION OF DAMIETTA AND ITS 
ENVIRONS. 


Damietta is larger, and not less agreeable than 
Rosetta; it forms a semi-circle on the eastern 
shore of the Nile, two leagues and a half from its 
mouth. It contains about 80,000 inhabitants. 
The houses especially near the river are very high ; 
most of them have pleasant saloons, built on the 
terraces, in which charming places, open to every 
wind, the Turk, indolently seated on his sofa, pas- 
ses his life in smoking, viewing the sea on one 
side and the Nile on the other. Various grand 
mosques with high minarets, ornament the city. 

Multitudes of boats and small vessels incessant- 

ly fill the port of Damietta, There is a great 
trade between this city and Syria, Cyprus and Mar- 
seilles. The christians of Aleppo and Damascus, 
for many ages established here, carry on the prin- 
cipal trade; they are suffered to grow rich by 
Turkish indolence, which contents itself with 
occasional extortions. 

What is most disadvantageous to the trade of 
Damietta is its defective harbour; the road where 
vessels lie being totally exposed, every gale that 
rises the captains are obliged to slip their cables, 
and take refuge at Cyprus, or keep the open sea. 
By cutting a canal of half a league only, it would 
be easy to give ships a free entrance into the Nile, 
which is deep; and this small expence would ren- 
der Damietta a fine harbour. 

The slip of land where Damietta is built, shut 
in on one side by the river, and on the other by 
the lake Manzala, is only from two to six miles 
wide, east and west. Rivulets intersect it in every 
direction, and render it the most fruitful part of 
Egypt. The rice in common yields, 80 bushels 
for one, and other products are in the same pro- 
portion. Here nature, eminently and profusely 
displaying her riches and her pomp, presents the 
year round fruits, flowers and harvests: She 
withers not in winter; she fades not in summer! 
She is neither scorched nor frozen! Verdure is no 
where so fresh as here; trees no where so loaded 
with fruit! 

There are many villages round Damietta ; most 
of them have manufactories, where the finest Egyp- 
tain cloth is made, particularly napkins, much in 
request, at the end of which is silk fringe: they 
are brought to table, especially on visits of cere- 
mony: the slave presents one to wipe the mouth 
after drinking sherbet. Round these villages 
usually are small woods, where the trees planted 
promiscuously, have an uncommon and picturesque 
effect. Besides the sycamore and gloomy tama- 
tind, the clegant capia grows, with clustering yel- 
low flowers, resembling those of the cytisus! the 
top of the date, loaded with clusters, lords it above 
the bower; and near its shade the citron and 
orange rise, or over the pcasant's cottage extend 
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their golden fruit. long-leaved banana, the scarlet 
flowered pomegranate, and the sweet fruited fig, 
scatter charming varitty. Often straying among 
their meandring paths, shaded on one side by trees, 
and on the other by clustering reeds, Impervious 
to sight, I have unexpectedly found myself on the 
banks of the great lake Manzala. Here a different 
prospect arose; thousands of boats were employ- 
ed in fishing or spreading nets for the innumerable 
hirds which hither come in search of abundant food, 
and a temperate climate. 1 wish to paint nature 
snch as l have seen her a thousand times round 
Damietta; but I feel myself unequal to the task. 
Imagine all the delights that running brooks and 
fresh verdure, all the odour that orange-flowers, all 
that a mild suavity, a balsamic air, and a most 
enchanting horizon, can impart, and you will then 
have but a feeble idea of the small slip of earth in- 
cluded between this expansive lake and the over- 
flowing Nile. 

A mile south-west of the town is an orange 
grove, to which the inhabitants resort. This is the 
only place where art has any way aided nature ; no 
where else are the trees planted in rows. Here I 
almost daily went, especially during February, 
March, and April, when the orange is in flower. 
No words can express the pleasure of breathing 
the cool and perfumed air of these delightful 
shades. The unmutilated trees are above 30 feet 
high, and their intermingled branches and thick 
foliage, all in bloom from top to bottom, wholly 
exclude the sun's ray. Each orange tree is a vast 
nosegay, the flowers of which almost conceal the 
leaves, forming together the most beautiful canopy 
ever beheld. There isa small rivulet beside each 
row, and twice a day a reservoir is opened, by 
which the trees are watered. It is intoxication of 
pleasure to walk here at noon ; never did I so for- 
cibly feel all the delicious enjoyments that odours 
and aromaticks can inspire. Here, in these hot 
climates, was I convinced that such sweets, far 
from injuring, are even necessary to health. 


THE NILE FROM CAIRO TO DAMIETTA. 


On the 15th of Feb. I went from Damietta in a 
canjoi, or boat, built for pleasure. A faithful jan- 
issary, and an Arabian servant accompanied me, 
all well-armed : a very necessary caution on the 
banks. of the Damietta, where attacks are con- 
tinual. 

We left Boulac about one o'clock, with a serene 
sky, and a heat as temperate as one of the finest 
days ef our springe ‘The inundation had been over 
about six weeks, and the waters of the Nile inces- 
santly decreased. The current being rather slow, 
and the North wind blowing, the men were oblig- 
ed to take to their oars. Wheat and barley, bc- 
gan to ripen. The Indian millet was a foot high ; 
and the third crop of lucern was springing. Cu- 
cumbers and water melons spread their flexible 
branches over the river banks, and beans were 
almost ripe. The foliage of the trees was verdant, 
but differently tinctured, and the orange and citron 
were in flower. Such was the aspect of the coun- 
try on the 15th of February. 


WATERS OF THE NILE 


The waters of the Nile, lighter, softer, and more 
agreeable to the taste that any I know, greatly pro- 
mote the health ofthe inhabitants. All antiquity ac- 
knowledges their excellence, and the people drink 
them with a kind of avidity, without ever being in- 
jured by the quantity. Being lightly impregnated 
with nitre, they are only a gentle aperient to those 
who take them to excess. 7 

An ancient historian says, that the Egyptians are 
the most healthy people on earth, which advantages 
they owe to the salubrity of the ar, and tempera- 
ture of the climate, which seldom varics. But M. 
Savary observes, that there is an unhealthy season 


in Egypte From February till the end of May, the 
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south winds blow at intervals, and load the atmos- 
phere with a subtle dust (which makes Licathing 
difficult), and drive before them pernicious exhaa- 
tion. Sometimes the feat becomes insupportibie, 
and the thermometer suddenly rises twelve cegrecs. 
The inhabitants call this season Rhawsin, fifty, te- 
cause these winds are mostly felt for fifty dzys, 
between Faster and Whitsuntide. It must net, 
however be supposed, that this wind, which in a 
few hours corrupts meat and animal substances, 
blows fifty days. Egypt would become a ccsert. 
It seldom blows three days together, and some:imes 
is orly an iinpetuous whirlwind, which rapidly passes, 
and injures only the traveller overtaken in the ce 
serts. These whirlwinds of sand have buried cara- 
vans and armies. 

M. Savary maintains, in opposition to M. Paw 
and other modern authors, that the plague is not a 
native diorder of Egypt, but is commonly brought 
from Smyrna and the Turkish forts. It always 
stops in the month of June, or those who catch it 
then are always cured. Excess of heat and cold 
secms to be equally destructive of this dreadful con- 
tagion; winter kills it in Constantinople, and summer 
in Egypt; it seldom reaches the polar circle, and 
never passes the tropic. | 

The European stands aghast with fear at the ca- 
lamities it produces in Grand Cairo. This city is 
computed to contain from eight to nine hundred 
thousand inhabitants. They are so crowded that 
two hundred citizens here occupy less space than 
thirty at Paris. The streets are very narrow, and 
always full of people, who crowd and jostle cach 
other; and the passenger is sometimes obliged to 
wait several minutes before he can make his way. 
One person with the plague will communicate it to 
an hundrede . 

The Mahometans die in their houses, public 
squares and streets, without one of them endeavour- 
ing to save himself, The Europeans, who shut 
themselves up, and avoid communication, alone es- 
cape the general disaster. 

All do not die who are attacked, but I have been 
assured, that the plague sometimes carries off three 
hundred thousand people from Grand Cairo. 

The Turks use no precautions to prevent the pla- 
gue; they say it is fate; nor is quarantine perform- 
ed at one single port. 


cmg 
LETTER FROM THOMSON. 


(We are always pleased with an opportunity of preserving 
fugitive essays, and frank and undisguised letters from 
the pen of Genius. The following original letter from 
the Bard of the Seasons will be read with uncommon in- 
terest.) 

An orginal letter from Thomson, author of the Seasons, to 
Paterson, a abort teme before bis death, in the beginning of 
May, 1748°. 

NO DATE» 
DEAR PATERSON, 

IN the first place, and previous to my letter, [ 
must recommend to your favour and protection 
Mr. James Smith, searcher in St. Christophers ; 
and I beg of you, as occasion shall serve, and as 
you find he merits it, to advance him in the busi- 
ness of the customs. He is warmly recommended 
to me by Sargent, who in verity turns cut one of 
the best men of our youthful acquaintance, honest, 
honourable, friendly, and generous. 

If we are not to oblige one another, life becomes 
a paltry, selfish affair....a pitiful morsel in a cor- 
ner! Sargent is so happily married, that I could 
almost say....the same case happen to us all! 

‘That l have not answered several letters of your’s, 
is not owing to the want of friendship, and the sin- 
cerest regard for you; but you know me well 
enough to account for my silence, without my say- 


* Paterson was Thomson's deputy as surveyor of the 
Leeward islands. 
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ing any more on that head. Besides, I have very | which, like those in the kingdom of heaven, the | as the Corycius Senex, in 


litle to say that is worthy to be transmitted over 
the great ocean. The world-cither fertilises so | 
much, or we grow so dead to it, that its transac- 
tiuns make but feeble impressions on us. Re- 
tirement, and nature, are more and more my pas- 
sion every day. And now, even now, the charming 
time coines on: heaven is just on the point, or ra- 
ther in the very act, of giving earth a green gown. 
The voice of the nightingale is heard in our lanes. 

You must know that I have enlarged my rural 
demain, much to the same dimensions you have 
dene your’s. The two fields next to me, from the 
first of which I have walled....no, no,....paled in 
about as much as my garden consisted of before ; 
so that the walk runs round the hed«e, where you 
may figure me walking any time of the day, and 
sometimes under night. For you, l imagine you 
reclining under cedars and palmattoes, and there 
enjoying more magnificent slumbers than are 
known to the pale climates of the north: slumbers 
rendered awful and divine, by the solemn stillness 
and deep fervours of the torrid noon! At other 
times I imagine you drinking punch in groves of 
lime or orange-trees; gathering pine-apples from 
hed-zes, as commonly as we may blackberries; 
poctising under lofty laurels, or making love under 
full-spread myrues. 

But, to lower my style a little: as I am such a 
genuine lover of gardening, why don’t you remem- 
ber me in that instance, and send me some.seeds 
of things that might succeed here during the sum- 
mer, though they cannot perfect their seed suffi- 
ciently in this, to them ungenial climate, to pro- 
pagate; in which case is the calliloo, that, from 
the seed it bore here, came up puny, ricketty, and 
good for nothing. There are other things cer- 
tainly with you, not yet brought over hither, that 
might flourish here in the summer-time, and live 
tolerably well, provided they be sheltered in an 
hospitable stove or green-house during the winter. 
You will give me no small pleasure by sending me, 
from time to time, some of these seeds, if it were 
no more but to amuse me in making the trial. 

With regard to the brother gardeners, you ought 
to know, that as they are half vegetables, the ani- 
mat part of them will never have spirit enough to 
consent to the transplanting of the vegetable into 
distant dangerous climates. They, happily for 
themselves, have no other idea but to dig on here, 
eat, drink, sleep, and kiss their wives. 

As to more important business, I have nothing 
to write to you. You know best the course of it. 
Be (as you always must be) just, and honest; but 
if you are unhappily romantic, you shall come home 
without moncy, and write a tragedy on yourself *, 
Mr. Lyttleton told me that the Grenvilles and he 
had strongly recommended the person the go- 
vernor and you proposed for that considerable of- 
fice, lately fallen vacant in your department, and 
that there were good hopes of succceding. He told 
me also that Mr. Pitt had said that it was not tobe 
expected that offices, such as that is, for which the 
greatest interest is made here at home, could be 
accorded to your recommendation ; but that as to 
the middling or inferior offices, if there was not 
some particular reason to the contrary, regard 
would be hud thereto. This is all that can be rea- 
sonably desired; and if you are not infected witha 
certata Creoliin distemper (whereofl am persuaded 
yourscoul will utterly resist the contagion, as I hope 
vour body will that of their natural ones) there are 
few men so capable of that unperishabl¢e happiness, 
that peace and satisfaction of mind at least, that 
peocced trom being reasonable and moderate in 
our desires, as you ares These are the treasures 
dug from an inexhaustible mine in our breasts, 
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* Paterson hed tried his hard on 3 tragedy at Lordon, 
Without much success. ` 
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rust of time cannot corrupt, nor thieves break 
through and steal. I must learn to work at this 
mine a little more, being struck off from a certain 
hundred pounds a year, which you know I had. 

West, Mallet, and I, were all routed in one day. 
If you must know why...out of resentment to our 
friend in Argyle-street. Yet I have hopes given 
me of having it restored, with interest, some time 
orother. Ah! that some time or other is a great 
deceiver. 

Coriolanus has not yet appeared upon the stage, 
from the little dirty jealousy of Tullus [Garrick] 
towards him who alone can act Coriolanus [Quin.] 
Indeed the first has entirely jockeved the last off 
the stage for this season; but I believe he will re- 
turn on him next season, like a giant in his wrath. 
Let us have a little more patience, Paterson ; nay, 
let us be chearful. At last, all will be well; at 
last, all will be over....here I mean! God forbid 
it should be hereafter! But as sure as there is a 
God, that will not be so. 

Now that I am prating of myself, know that, af- 
ter fourteen or fifteen years, the Castle of Indolence 
comes abroad in a fortnight. It will certainly tra- 
vel as far as Barbadoes. You have an apartment 
in it,as anight-pensioner ; which you may remem- 
ber I fitted up for you, during our delightful party 
at Northaw. Will ever these days return again! 
Don’t you remember your eating the raw fish that 
were never caught? 

All our friencs are pretty much in statu quo, ex- 
cept it be poor Mr. Lyttleton. He has had the 
severest trial a humane tender heart can have ; 
but the old physician, Time, will at least close up 
his wounds, though there must always remain an 
inward smarting. 

Mitchell* is in the house for Aberdeenshire, 
and has spoke modestly well: I hope he will be in 
something else soon; none deserves better: true 
friendship and humanity dwell in his heart. Gray 
is working hard at passing his accounts. I spoke 
to him about that affaire If he gives you any 
trouble about it, even that of dunning, I shall think 
strangely ; but I dare say he is too friendly to his 
old friends, and you are among the oldest. Sym- 
mer is at last tired of quality, and is going to take 
a semi-country house at Hammersmith. 

I am sorry that honest sensible Warrender (who 
is in town) seems to be stunted in church prefer- 
ment: he ought to be a tall cedar in the house of 
the Lord. If he is not so at Jast it will add more 
fuel to my indignation, that burns already too in- 
tensely, and throbs towards an eruption. Poor 
Murdock is in town, tutor to admiral Vernon's son, 
and is in good hope of another living in Suffolk, 
that country of tranquillity, where he will then bur- 
row himself in a wife, and be happy. Good- natured 
obliging Millar is as usual. ‘Though the doctor 
increases in his business, he does not decrease in 
his spleen; but there is a certain kind of spleen 
that is both humane and agreeable, like Jacques in 
the play: I sometimes too have a touch of it. But 
[ must now break off this chat with you, about 
your friends, which, were I to indulge it, would be 
endless. 

As for politics, we are, T believe, upon the brink 
ofa peace. The French are vapouring at present 
in the sicge of Maestricht, at the same time they 
are mortally sick in their marine, and through all 
the vitals of France. It is pity we cannot conti- 
nue the war a little longer, and put their agoni- 
zing trade quite to death. This siege (I take it) 
they mean as their last flourish in the war. May 
vour health, which never failed you yet, still con- 
tinue, till you have scraped together enough tore- 
turn home, and live in some snug corner, as happy | 


f Afterwards envoy to Berlin, and knight of the Bath. 


firgil’s Fourth Georgics 

whom I recommend both to you and myself, as a 

perfect model of the truest happy life. Believe me 

to be ever most sincerely and affectionately, 
Your’s, &c. 

JAMES THOMSON. 


A DIALOGUE IN THE SHADES. 
CHURCHILL AND DR. JOHNSON. 


Churchill. 


THOUGH I disliked you upon earth, and never 
deigned to enter into conversation with you; yet, 
as you are lately arrived in these regions, [ should 
like to be informed even by you of the late trans- 
actions in the other world. 

Fohnsone I always said you was a blockhead, 
sir, and I shall never alter my opinion....I never 
converse with blockheads. 

Churchill, Your manners have not received 
much polish since I left you upon earth....You 
still retain much of the savage about you, both in 
your figure and deportiment; but believe me Pom- 
poso, I shall lash you into civility, as I did in the 
other country, if you provoke me. 

Johnson. Lashes from your feeble hand can 
only excite my laughter. 

Churchill, I shall publish another Ghost that will 
strike terror into your soul, if you refuse or delay to 
answer me such questions as I think proper to pro- 
pose to you... Why did you refuse me the honour 
of admitting me among the British poets, contrary 
to the opinion and request of the proprietors ?....e 
Answer me without prevarication, or you shall take 
the consequences. 

Johnson. Your pieces had some merit, but it was 
of the temporary and local kind, and not at all cal- 
culated for posterity, or for distant countries: there- 
fore I did not think it my duty to class them with 
those works which had a claim to immortality. 

Churchill. Did I not caution you against preva- 
rication ?....No more of it, Pomposo, if you dread 
the shafts of my resentment. 

Johnson. Why if I must acknowledge the truth. 
I must... I deserved the chastisement which you se- 
verely inflicted on me, and found no inclination to pro- 
pagate my disgrace....1 had been so clearly convict- 
ed of folly ‘at your tribunal, that I thought proper ta 
suppress the publication of my trial. 

Churchill, Nowjl think I have brought you te 
the point....But answer me ingenuously the question 
l am about to propose :.... Were the booksellers your 
masters, so ignorant as to suppose the poems of 
Pomfret were superior to those which I have written, 
and which have certainly had admirers among peo- 
ple of some taste ? 

Johnsons Ignorant they are, or...I should not 
have prevailed on them to reject your performancesy,. 
and introduce the flimsy rhymes of sleepy Pomfret. 
I acknowledge, to my shame, that I extolled the 
wretched productions of that versifier and preferred. 
them to the harmonious and nervous satires which 
proceeded from your pens My employers seemed 
astonishcd at my opinion, but readily acquiesced in 
it (or as they were pleased to say) that I was more 
competent than they were to decide upon such a 
subject. 

Churchill, What have you to say in extenuation 
of the crime you have committed, in robbing me of 
my well-carned fame? 

Johnson. I hed smarted under your corrections 
sir, and naturally embraced en opportunity of having 
my complete revenge-..But, be consoled... Time 
will restore you to the rank which I deprived you of, 
and posterity will do you that justice which my re- 
sentment has, for a time, withheld from you. 

Churchill, Your candour alinost atones for the 
injury that you have done me. I forgive vou... This 
point being adjusted between us, we may now con- 


| verse together on fricndly terms, Thaye many ens 
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quiries to make after such of my acquaintance as 
have not set out upon their journey to these abodes. 

Johnsons And you shall tind me communicative 
respecting matters that I am acquainted with. ‘But, 
for the present I must leave thee...My Tetsy 
beckons me towards her. 


ORIGIN OF THE GREY MARE’S BEING TUE 
BETTER HORSE. 

I HAD lately the pleasure of passing a very 
agreeable evening in a mixed company of both sex- 
es, where the conversation happering to turn upon 
the propriety of that power which men usually ar- 
rogate to themselves of ruling over their wives with 
despotic sway, a young lady of wit and humour, 
then present, replied, “ it might possibly be so 
sometimes, but much oftener the grey maure is the 
better horse!” and very obligingly entertained the 
company with the following account of the rise of 
that proverbial saying, which is made use of when 
a woman governs her husband. 

A gentleman of a certain county in England 
having married a young lady of considerable for- 
tune, and with many other charms, yet finding, in 
a very short time, that she was of a high domin- 
eering spirit, and always contending to be mistress 
of him and his family, he was resolved to part with 
her. Accordingly he went to her father, and told 
him, he found his daughter of such a temper, and 
he was so heartily tired of her, that if he would 
take her home again, he would return every penny 
of her fortune. 

The old gentleman having inquired into the 
cause of his complaint, asked him, “ why he 
should be more disquieted at it than any other 
married man, since it was the common case with 
them ali, and consequently no more than he ought to 
have expected when he entered into the marriage 
state?” The young gentleman desired to be ex- 
cused, if he said he was so far from giving his as- 
sent to this assertion, that he thought himself more 
unhappy than any other man, as his wife had a 
spirit no way to be quelled ; and as most certain- 
ly ne man, who had a sense of right and wrong, 
could ever submit to be governed by his wife. 
“ Son (said the old man) you are but little acquainted 
with the world, if you do not know that all women 
govern their husbands, though not all, indeed, by 
the same method: however, to end all disputes 
between us, I will put what I have said on this 
proof, if you are willing to try it: I have five hor- 
ses in my stable, you shall harness these toa cart, 
in which I shall put a basket containing one hun- 
dred eggs; and if, in passing through the county, 
and making a strict inquiry into the truth or false- 
hood of my assertion, and leaving a horse at the 

house of every man who is master of his family 
himself, and an egg only where the wife governs, 
ou will find your eggs gone before your horses, 
Í hope you will then think your own case not uncom- 
MONsgbut will be contented to go home, and look 
upon your own wife as no worse than her neigh- 
bours. If, on the other hand, your horses are 
first, I will take my daughter home again, 

and you shall keep her fortune.” 

This proposal was too advantageous to be reject- 
ed; our young married man, therefore, set out 
with great eagerness to get rid, as he thought, of 
his horses and his wife. 

At the first house he came to, he heard a woman, 
with a shrill and angry voice, call to her husband 
to go to the door. Here he left an egg, you may 
be sure, without making any further enquiry; at 
the next he met with something of the same kind; 
and at every house, in short, until his eggs were 
almost gone, when he arrived at the seat of a gen- 
tleman of family and figure in the county: he 
knocked at the door, and enquiring for the master 
pf the house, was told by a servant, that his mas- 
fer was not yet stirring, but, if he pleased to walk 
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in, his lady was in the parlour. The lady, with 
great complaisance, desired him to seat himself, 
and said, if his busiess was very urgent, she would 
wake her husband to Jet him know it, but had 
much rather not disturb him. “ Why, really, 
madam (said he) my business is only to ask a 
question, which you can resolve as well as your 
husband, if you will be ingenuous with me. You 
will, doubtless, think it odd, and it may be deemed 
impolite for any one, much more a stranger, to ask 
sucha question; but asa very considerable wager 
depends upon it, and it may be some advantage 
to yourseif to declare the truth to me; I hope 
these considerations will plead my excuse. Itis, 
madam, to desire to be informed, whether you 
govern your husband, or he rules over you ?”.eesse 


“ Indeed, sir (replied the lady), this question is | 


somewhat odd; but, as I think no one ought te 
be ashamed of doing their duty, I shall make no 
scruple to say, that I have been always proud to 
obey my husband in all things; but, if a woman’s 
own word is to Le suspected in such a case, let 
him answer for me, for here he comes.” 

The gentleman at that moment entering the 
room, and, after some apologies, being made ac- 
quainted with the business, confirmed every word 
his obedient wife had reported in her own favour ; 
upon which he was invited to choose which horse 
in the team he liked best, and to accept of it as a 
present. 

A black gelding struck the fancy of the gentle- 
man most; but the lady desired he would choose 
the grey mare, which she thought would be very 
fit for her side-saddle; her husband gave sub- 
stantial reasons why the black horse would be 
most useful to them; but madam still persisted 
in her claim to the grey mare. ‘ What (said 
she), and will you not take her then? But I say 
you shall; for J am sure the grey mare is much the 
better horse.’’ Well, my dear (replied the hus- 
band), if it must be sOvecc.00.” You must take 
an egg (replied the gentleman carter), and I must 
take all my horses back again, and endeavour to 
live happy with my wife.” ZENO. 


ORIGINAL POETRY: 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(The following lines, from the State Gazette (a federal 


paper, printed at Charleston, South Carolina), are hap- 
pily conceived, and perhaps are not, at this time, inapr. ] 


TAME FABLE OF THE OAK AND THE WILLOW, 
PARAPHRASED. 


WITHIN the commonwealth of trees, 
There liv'd, in opulence and ease, 

A Willow and a neighbouring Oak, 
Two very powerful gentlefolk ! 

The helm of state was all their aim, 
To which they laid an equal claim. 
The Willow vain, provok'd at length 
The sturdy Oak to try its strength: 
The challenge was received in form, 
To be decided by a storm. 

The God of Storms was now addrest, 
The prowess of each side to test. 
"Twas granted, as each Willow knows, 
And new a furious tempest rose, 

That threaten’d, with disastrous fate, 
The constitution of the state. 

The conscious Willow knew, of course; 
That cringing was his last resource, 
And bending from the dubious blast, 
Evaded all its force at last jese 

While the firm Oak to fury’'s tide 
Opposed its Iacerated side; 

And scorning meanness, with disdain 
Fell prostrate on the groaning plain. 
Meantime th’ exulting Willow stood, 
And claim'd the victory o'er the Wood. 
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When thus the firm and stately Oak, 
In terms of indignation, spoke tese. 
“ Mean, worthless wretch! is this thy fort, 
Fach fickle, favouring gale to court, | 
And, with insinuating wile, 
Of half its force the’ storm beguile ? 
Not to thy strength, but frail condition, 
Thou owest thy present elevation. 
I am an Oak, tho’ fall’n, indeed! 
Thou still a ove and shulking weed! 
Rais'd by no merit of thy own, 
But by the d/ast that laid me prone. 
Say ! if thou canst, what plant or tree, 
Except a sycophant Jike thee, 
Devoted to intrigue and strife, 
Whould e'er prefer a dustard's life, 
Preserv'd by guile and crafty saws, 
To falling in a GLORIOUS CAUSE. 
- ATTICUS. 
ss 
FOR TRE PORT FOLIO. 
TELL me, Eliza, tell me why 
Thou charmst us so ?...Is it thine eye, 
That eye which beams celestial light ? 
No; other eyes may glance as bright. 


’Tis then, perhaps, thy ruby lip, 
Where Cupid ambush'd lurks to stp, 
With urchin’d art, ambrosial dew; 
No; other lips are ruby too. 


May it not be the modest rose, 

Which in thy vermil cheek still glows, 
Where laughing health confest we view? 
No; other cheeks boast roses too. 


Where then’s this fascinating grace, 

That’s e’en more lovely than thy face? 

This magic cestus worn alone by thee ? 

'Tis in thy gentle manners, void of art, 
Which speak the dictates of thy peaceful heart, 
Candour, Good-humour and Simplicity. 


eme 
FOR 7HE POR? FOLIO. 

The following lines were occasioned hy seeing, about & 
twelvemonth ago, a very pretty girl, whose eyes expressed 
no monastic feelings, confined in a convent at Messina. o 
Immur'd within the silent convent’s gloom, 

The chill abode of superstitious fear, 
Whose baleful aspect blights each op'ning bloom, 
Whose worship is the agonizing tear, 


Swect maid, with all those charms condemn’d te 
pine, 
While Nature, ever to her feelings true, 
To give regret for what you thus resign, 
Shall paint each pleasure in its gayest hue. 


Teresa! say, is that benignant Pow’r, 
For whom my thoughts with purest fervour 
low, 
Best worship’d by the monkish forehead’s lour, 
The tear of anguish and the sigh of woe ? 


Or by those passions, which around mankind 
Shed their soft lustre, and the heart improve ? 
A spirit lib’ral, open, and refin’d, 
Contentment’s sonnet, and the smile oflove ? 


Is he more pleas’d, when from the surly reign 
Ofrufhan winter all the songsters fly ? 

When dead each flowret of the frozen plain, 
And clouds and tempests blacken all the sky ? 


Or when mild spring returns with smiling face, 
“When Flora scatters all her gayest blooms, 
When the soft turtles form the amorous chace, 
Aud wanton zephyrs waft around perfumes? 


Behold within these walls the pining maids! 
Their cheeks how pale! how dim their vestal 
eyes: ` 
And say, secluded in these dismal shades, 
Has Heav'n alone the tribute of their sighs ? 
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What pales thy cheek, whose bloom so late 
Surpass’d the orient glow? 

Oh! why, complaining of thy fate, 
Look’st thou the form of woe? 


Is it (whom fortune’s frowns oppress, 
And force from thee to part), 

The image of thy love's distress, 
That melts thy gentle heart? 


Then from thy grate view yonder sportive throng, 
Where mirth and health their mingled gifts 
impart, 
Where age, embrown’d with toil, joins in the song, 
And thanks Hygeia for his happy heart. 


Behold and say....shall Nature to our reach 
Present those joys, which Nature's God denies? 
With monitory voice shall Virtue teach, 
To spurn those blessings Providence supplies? | Eliza! sure thy virtues are 
Of such celestial hue, 
That Heav’n itself will have a care 
O’er him thou lov’st so true. 


O, be not cheated by the fraudtul tale ! 

Nor think that nE, who all those beauties gave, 
Dooms e’en the blushing filow’r that scents the vale, 

Unheeded, unenjoy'd to seek the grave. 

awe 

Teresa, fly where o'er th’Atlantic wave 

No horrid prisons hold thy lovely sex; SELECTED POETRY. 
No frowning parents innocence enslave, 

Where only importuning lovers vex. the first publication of the fo 
humour was easy; and agreeable.’’] 
Oh fly! and let the tender task be mine, 

To keep thee free from all but love’s alarms, 
With fainting transport on thy breast recline, 

And teach the better uses of thy charms. 


Which is the properest day to drink? 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday ? 


Each is the properest day, I think, 
Why should we name but cne day? 


Ao. 


(Even the gravity of the iar ef Reviewers = declared, ss 
owing catch, i 


Then on thy couch no more the fiend Despair 


Shall from thy trembling eye-lids call a tear; 


But Cupids guard thee with assiduous care, 
And bliss, forever smiling, hover near. 


With bloom renew’d thy lovely cheeks shall glow, 
While sweetest thoughts thy soften’d sighs ex- 


press, 


And those bright eyes, no more suffus’d with woe, 


Ao. 


‘The dearest ecstacy of love confess. 


` 


mrn 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO: 


TO CHLOE. 


SAY, dearest girl, the bloom divine 
Upon thy cheek which glows, 
hose pouting lips, where loves refine 
The sweetness of the rose ; 

That wildly wanton swelling breast, 
So form’d each bliss to prove ; 

Those limbs by all the graces drest, 
Those eyes that swim in love. 


Ah! say, shall all that store of charms, 
Which lavish Nature gave, 

E’er sink in cold Indifference’ arms, 

= Of beauty still the grave : 

While I, within whose breast the beams 
Of beauty, love has bred, 

Am, sighing, left to court the dreams, 
That gives thee to my bed. 


No, Chloe, let each soft desire 
Thy panting bosom fill, 

Nor him whose heart thy charms inspire,. 
With frigid prudence kill. 

So may sweet ecstacy be thine! 
May bliss e'er dwell with thee! 

‘ While smiling loves thy heart incline 

To share that bliss with me. 


= 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO ELIZA. 


DEAR levely maid, that rul’st my heart, 
What evils cause those sighs, 

And force those trembling tears to start, 
That dim thy radiant eyes? 


Tell me but yours, I’ll mention my day, 
Let us but fix on some day. 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday. 


(We request a translation of the following beautiful verses.) 
STANCES MORALES, PAR M. DE PILS. 


LA grande route de la vie 

Se partage en quatre relais ; 
Quoique plantee en noir cipres 
Nuit et jour elle est fort suivie. 


En vertu des arrets du sort, 
C’est dans une ample diligence ; 
Que le tems coche de la mort, 
Y voiture l’humaine engeance. 


Pour ce voyage vous jugez, 

Que l'homme part des qu’il est jeune; 
Et l'usage veut qu'il dejeune, 

A l'hotel des prejugez. 


A midi Venus le supplie 

De diner chez elle en passant; 
Bien que l'hotesse soit jolie, 
Il la querelle en la quittant. 


Pour dissiper sa reverie, 

Quand la journee est aux trois quarts 
Tl fait hat a lhotellerie 

De la science, et des beaux arts. 


Il y voit des jaloux sans nombre, 
Qui se mettant tous a crier ; 

Lui disputent d'un regard sombre, 
Deux ou trois feuilles de haurier. 


Contre une aussi futile troupe, 
Emu d'une juste pitie; 

Il remonte, et le soir il soupe 
A l'auberge de I’amitie. 


Mais a cette paisible table, 
Comme il alloit se divertir, 
Le postillion impitoyable 
Le force encore a repartir. 


C’en est fait! son ame succombe 
Au souvenir de tant de maux; 

Il arrive ; et c'est une tombe 
Qui lui sert de lit de repos. 


Wr 


[The following is one Of the happiest imitations of the 
style of Dr. Percy.) 


LINDORE. 


In ` to * The Fairest of the Fair,” @ son the 
reply Bishop of Dromore, ; Et 


O LINDORE, canst thou doubt my love, 

Or think the town deserves a sigh? 
Thy Nancy will « cot approve, 

Nor envy queens, if thou art nigh. 
Then shall the russet gown be mine, 

Nor splendid jewels deck my vest; 
Nor ever shall my heart repine, 

With Lindore’s fond affection blest. 


With thee I'll fly each scene so gay, 
Though heat annoy, or wintry wind ; 
Nor shall a look or sigh betray 
A mournful heart, or restless mind. 
With thee each labour I'll defy, 
With thee, I'll gently sink to rest, 
Nor shall past pleasures raise a sigh, 
With Lindore’s fond affection blest. 


If perils should my love oppress, 
With him I'll brave their bitter rage, 
And, ’mid the terrors of distress, 
His presence shall my fears assuage; 
And on his frame should sickness prey, 
My care shall every pang arrest ; 
Nor shall a thought past joys display, 
With Lindore’s fond affection blest. 


And should my gentle Lindore die, 
Let Nancy his last moments chear, 
Her bosom ne’er shall heave a sigh, 
Her eyes shall ne’er distil a teat: 
But when thou’rt gone, thy wretched love 
Will rend her heart upon thy breast, 
Nor any scenes but those approve, 
Which Lindore’s fond affection blest. 


T 
EPIGRAM, 


On a Young Lady of the name of Whiting, 


SURE Whiting is no fasting dish, 
Let priests say what they dare; 
I'd rather have my dainty fish, 
Than all their Christmas fare. 
So sweet, so innocent, so free 
From all that tends to strife ; 
O happy man! whose lot shall be 
To swim with her thro’ life. 


Whatever dait love e'er could make, 
To catch my fish I'd try, 

I'd be a gentle for her sake, - 
Or artificial fy. 

But Venus, goddess of the food. 
Does all my pray’rs deny ; 

And surly Mars cries “ D h your blogd, 
You’ve other fish to S” 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ 
No. XIII. ` 


AT the commencement of these my specu- 
lations, I felt considerable anxiety, with respect 
to the degree of support upon which I could calcu- 
late, from the favours of correspondents. In my 
first paper, therefore, I implored their assistance 
with earnestness, and I ain happy to acknowledge 
the liberality with which it has been afforded. I 
think that it is Fielding, who compares the condi- 
tion of a periodical essayist, to that of a stage- 
coachman, who must proceed on his journey, 
whether his vehicle be empty or full. In like man- 
ner, the first page of the Port Folio must be filled 
with a Lounger, whether the brain of Samucl 
Saunter be competent to furnish the materials or 
note For the present, however, and indeed for 
some weeks to come, the file of letters and papers 
which lie beside me on my desk, give me the com- 
fortable assurance, that I am amply supplied. 

I have only to lament, that so many of my friends 
communicate their observations upon similar to- 
pics) Im consequence of this, I am compelled 
either to omit entirely many favours, of which I 
should willingly avail myself, or to give to my 
speculations too uniform a complexion, The state 
of manners in ihe theatre, the behaviour of would- 
be-critics, and lobby loungers, has been enlarged 
upon łn many letters upon my file. Some of 
these I shall select for my present paper, and 
others may furnish materials for a future one. 

The first letter which I have to communicate, 
appears to come from the same correspondent, 
who offered me some friendly advice in my second 
number. 


Philadelphia, March 26. 
Mr. SAUNTER, 5 


I was one of the first to hail the establishment 
of a paper in our city, which should contain a tran- 
script of, and animadversions upon, our prevailing 
manners and customs. I saw, at an early period, 
the diihiculty of the undertaking, and offered you 
some well-meant admonitions upon the subject. 
I am happy to observe, that you have steered so 
carefully clear of any thing personal, that even the 
censorious and the malicious can only complain of 
general severity in some of your strictures, but 
cannot point out any individual reflection. This 
is well done. But I am, sometimes, almost in- 
clined to grieve that ever your paper was under- 
taken, for I dare hardly flatter you with the hope 
that it has done any good; and, onthe other hand, 
that it has done some harm. ‘The description of 
your person and character, in the first number, 
has been mistaken for a real one, and has produced 
a host of imitators, who infest us in all places of 
public amuscment, but particularly in the theatre. 
l cannot conceive of any thing more unbecoming 
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OF DESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGE, 
AND PLEAS’D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE INDULGED ” 


COWPER. 


the character of a gentleman, than his presuming 
to interrupt the amusement of a numerous com- 
pany, by loud laughing, or talking. If the con- 
versation were worth listening to, it might, in some 
degree, compensate for the rudeness of preventing 
our attention to what is said upon the stare; but 
poverty of ideas, and vulgarity of language, are 
gencrally alike conspicuous in these lobby conver- 
sations. But this is not all. Many, I believe, 
think that, by the most disgusting display of apathy 
und indolence, they may perhaps be taken for 
Samuel Saunter. 

It is but a little month, since I beheld one of 
this class of puppies, reclining at ease in a stage- 
box, with his head on the seats behind him, and 
his boots upon the front of it. displayed in full 
view, both to the audience and the performers. 
Had I been manager, I would certainly have had 
him turned out. I thought that this youth had 
carried his insolence to the utmost pitch; but 
even this was exceeded a few evenings since, when 
a couple of loungers, in the same box, had the 
audacity, even during the performance of the play, 
to turn their backs upon the stage and audience, 
and very calmly sit down upon the front of the 
box, with their coat-lappets hanging over, and their 
hats upon their heads, and begin a conversation. 

Surely, Mr. Saunter, these things are not to be 
endured; and, if you perform your office with 
fidelity, you ought to give these puppies a little 
wholsome admonition in your next number. 

I am, air, 
Your humble servant, 
MONITOR. 


I know not how I can better fulfil the wishes of 
my correspondent, than by publishing his letter. 
He appears to write with vehemence; but this 
vehemence is, in my apprehension, commendable. 
I was not a witness of the first outrage of which 
he complains; but the second I beheld, and beheld 
with astonishment. Surely an audience is culpa- 
bly tame, that endures such insults, without re- 
sentment. Every individual should consider him- 
selfus interested in preserving the decorum, which 
should always distinguish a scene of liberal amuse- 
mente Such aspirit, we are informed by those, up- 
on whose information we can rely, is uniformly 
manifested in the theatres ot Eurepe, and, if it were 
exerted here, the evils of which my correspond- 
ent complains, would very soon be effectually ob- 
Viated. 


` 


SIR, 


Although I live a good way back in the conntry, 
I get a peep, every now and then, at your Port 
Folio, for lawyer Subtle of our town takes it in; 
and though I should like it better, if it gave us a 
little more news, and told us who was dezd and 
married, and such like, and told us about fires, 
and robberies, and murders, and other entertain- 
ing matter, yet I have been well encugh pleased 
with it in the main. But I have seemed to be 
more diverted with the Lounger, than any other 
part of it, for some of that scems comical enough. 
But all this is only beating about the bush; let me 
come at once to the matter in hand. 
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You must know then, Mister Saunter, that I 
came to Philadelphia about three weeks aco, and, 
since that time, I have been a good many times to 
the play. Idon’t mean to talk about the acting, 
for I don't pretend to be a judge, thourh I kave 
been told that’s a pretty general case among thosey 
who talk the most of it; but what I want, Mr. 
Saunter, is to ask you a plain question. You must 
know, sin that I have very often seen young 
ladies, ave, and fine, well-dressed ladies too, stand 
up between the acts of the play, and squat down 
on the front of the box, with their backs turned to 
the folks in the house. Now, is this good man- 
hers, or is it not? I remember mother, when I 
was a boy, used to be dinging it into my ears, that 
‘twas very uncivil to turn one’s back to company. 
Indeed, when I first saw it, I had a great notion of 
giving some of them a spank, and I could have 
reached some of them from the pit very well, I 
guess. But, perhaps, all this is only my country 
breeding, and I may be out of my reckoning, and 
it may be very good manners, though I don’t un- 
derstand it. 

If you please to correct all faults in the spelling 
and such like, you may put this in your paper 
if you please. I expect mother will be mighty 
glad, to hear that her son Zcky is got into print; 
and pray let me have your opinion upon the matter. 
Here rests, 

Your loving friend, 

HEZEKIAH HOMESPUN. 


I have frequently noticed the custom alluded to, 
by friend Hezekiah, and cannot help thinking, that 
it is a gross solecism in manners. I know of 
very few sighis, that have a more ludicrous and 
curious effect, to a spectator in the pit, than the 
display which meets his eyes, when he raises his 
head, in an interval of the performance. I too 
have more than once felt a similar propensity with 
my correspondent, and have been strongiy inclined 
to give thema®* spank.” But my chasusement would 
have been administered with as much delicacy as 
that which. if we may believe De Loime’s facetious 
history of the Flageilants, was inflicted by some 
ghostly fathers of the Roman church, upon thei» 
female penitents. Far from using the scounze 
with severity, be observes, that the disciplinarianss 
upon such occasions, “ femora molliter perfricabite” 
As the subject isa delicate one, I shall be excused, 
to adopt the words of the historian of the Roman 
empire, “ for veiling it in the obscurity of a learn- 
ed language.” 


————— 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
MADELINA. 
TO Re Le 

MADELIN A, vou wish me to daw your cha- 
ractere Whata strange wish, to be prelerred by 
a young lady to a yourg man, wio has sidhom 
scen you, at times and in situations which adluit 
of no dispuise, and which draw forth all our svoret 
foibles and who, at best, has neither a sever nor 
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impartial judgment. 
best. IfI blame you, your pride may occasionally 


desty will naturally suggest some doubts of the 
sincerity of one, who scts a very high value on 
your good opinion, and who thinks vour smiles 
aheaply bought, even at the price of some dupli- 
CIty. 

And now to begin: but how? With the per- 
ron to be sure. Beauty is never of small moment 
in a woman’s eye, and that is a cause cf deep 
regret to those, who love true female dignity, hap- 
piness and virtue. In the passion for beauty, shall 
ve find the source of all the follies, and many of 
the crimes of women. Socommon is this passion, 
that, though a distinction of the sex, it is no cha- 
racterstic of the individval. And vet had l a 
seraph's eloquence, it should be incessantly exert- 
ed to persuade the woman whom 1 value, that, 
inasmuch as she prizes beauty (particularly if she 
herself be beautiful), is she sillv, wicked, or unfor- 
tunate, After this, you will hardly expect me to 
say any thing of your person. 

But there is another reason for my silence: my 
decision would be notestof the truth. The female 
form generally pleases in different degrees, ac- 
cording as it is viewed in different lights, at differ- 
ent lours, and by diferent eves. The sentence 
of to-day, suggested by negligence of dress, cap- 
tious behaviour, or unamiable sentiments, would 
be reversed to-morrow, at the intercession of a few 
smiles and affubilitics, or at the pleading of a 
robe, brilliantly fair, and enchantingly becoming. 
vo, we'll say nothing of thy person, Madelina. 

Are you witty? Are you amiable? Are you 
wise? How hard to answer these questions, so as 
to convey, to the object of our scrutiny, our pre- 
cise meaning! I am almost afraid to procced. 
To tellthe truth is not always to make either wise 
or happy; and, when the truth breeds nothing but 
resentment or misery, why should it be told ess. 
But come, in order to be safe, I will sketch what 
l think a good character, and leave it to you to 
find its resemblance to yourself. 

The good girl, whom I wish to meet with, has 
a face that nothing but the soul within makes 
beautiful. It never yet was clouded by anger; 
never yet had peevishness, resentment, envy, even 
a momentary place in ite The perverseness or 
malignity of others cannot be so great or incessant, 
as to conquer her patience. Her charity is large 
enou;zh to take in every offence. Her penetration 
16 clear enough to see the guilt and folly of impa- 
tience, inany situation. She has no sullen looks ; 
no hasty plaints; no keen retorts; all is placid 
wufierance, and heavenly serenity. She is good, 
Igasmuch as she never treats others hardly or ca- 
priciously. She is perfect, inasmuch as the inju- 
vies of others, so far from provoking vengeance, 
Never even cause indignation, ner stop the current 
of ihat charity that flows for all. 


Ste cultivates her mind, by regular and close 
attention to every profitable study. She has Ici- 
sure, aid the greatest part of itis spent in reading. 
She deems this an amusement indced, but also a 
duty. She indulges, without scruple, that inclination, 
which jcads her to works of taste, fancy, and do- 
mesic morality, because she regards these as the 
reeblators, sweetners, and embeclishers of life; 
bat while these are her favovrite pursuits, she by 
ho means despises orshuns the more rugged paths 
ol bisiory er science. 

Sui, however, she is no bcokworm, no recluse, no 
Pesaut. She meditates and reasons for herself, and 
herstudious hours are betraved. not by mere literary 
taik, be aneedotes of authors, and ciiticisms on 
thor worls, by hera words, and formal quotations, 
kar by acertain dignity of thought, and reiinement 
Of languare, which nethtng but umiliar converse 
With books can Give, and waich diffuse themselves 
Wroush all her conversations 


SuN, however, ] will do my | 
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Sle is fond of society. The worthy and intelli- 


gent she secks and caresses; the gay, thoughtless, 
mupute it to my ignorance; if I praise, vour nio- | 


frivolous, immoral, or indecent, she treats, when 
she meets them, with strict politeness, but she 
never secks them, and is at home tothem as rarely 
as possible. She endures their company, when 
unavoidable, but ycu cannot subject her to a more 
mortifying penance. 

In her dress, slic studies not merely the decentand 
becoming, but also the frugal. One of her chief 
cares is to shun all supertluaus expenses. She 
always remembers, that her family are not opu- 
lent; that she has no independent prevision. To- 
morrow may ravish from her grasp the frail and 
precarious props that uphold her. This reflection 
has made her a pattern of economy and Industry. 
She is, in many respects, her own laundress, and, 
in all respects, her awn sempstress, 

She well knows the magic graces that flow from 
personal purity and habits of delicacy. Beauty is 
bestowed by some powcr beyond ourselves. Mt 
most commonly entails on the possessor infinite 
depravily and folly, and can never confer any real 
good. A temper, serene amidst the evils of life, 
and the fluctuations of others, forbearing and 
affectionate to all; manners, soft, mild, full of dig- 
nity and personal decorum, constitute the lasting 
powcr, the bewitching grace, the irresistible charm 
...DUt If I run on thus, I shall write a volume, 
instead of a lctter; so I will stop here, and ask 
you, Madelina, in what respects this creature of 
my fancy resembles you? 

Are you studious? Do you spend a certain por- 
tion of each day in reading? Were the reflec- 
tions of any five minutes of your life suggested by 
any thing you met with in a book? Are any of 
the terms or ideas, which occur in your conversa- 
tion, derived from this source? Are your friends 
and intimates distinguished by their charitable, 
devout, thoughtful, and home-loving habits? Are 
none of them vain, giddy, ridiculously prejudiced 
or spoilt by fashion ? 

Are you diligent and economical? Do you 
spend nothing upon superfluities? Have you, in 
all you buy, or all you do, a view to future inde- 
pendence, to be raised on your own efforts? Do 
you perform, for yourself, all that dccency permits, 
and that a noble humility, a laudable frugality re- 
quires you to dg? 

Is your temper benign and equable? Do you 
never repine at the want of those advantages of 
person and fortune, which others possess? Would 
nota splendid villaand an equipage atone for many 
misfortunes of yourself and friends? 

But let me, above all, inquire, whether rational 
piety, its sanctions, duties, and consolations, are any 
thing to you but empty sounds! Have the ideas 
of a future state, a pure and all-sceing eye, ever 
found a moment's place in your thoughts? Are 
you at all acquainted with that principie, which 
enables us to love merit, though beautiful or 
rich, and to look down with pity on arrogance 
and pomp? 

To some ofthese questions, candour may oblige 
you to answer, but not without reluctance; and 
vour heart, impatient of blame, may whisper....6 J 
have us much of these estimable qualities, as most 
others. I can scarccly point out one of my ac- 
quaintance, who (no older than I) hus more sim- 
plicity, frugality, industry, charity, cancour, or 
devotion. If I err, my judgment, and not my in- 
clination, is to blame. I ardently wish to attain 
all that is pood, graceful, and lovely in the female 
character. I am always striving to attain them, 
and the failure of my efforts humbles and distres- 
ses me. 

“ Above all things, I want to be reputed sensi- 
ble and learned, but my poor head will not allow tt. 
I cannot kecp alive my curiosity ior books. Wher 
l read, unless it be some fashionalle play or novel, 
all is tedious, dark, and unintellizible: but I gidi 
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not chuse my Own understanding, and F eannot re- 
create mysctf; and, though nature will not second 
my wishes, to reach the highest place, yet 1 am 
not the very lowest in the scale. I know myself 
io Possess some sense, some generosity, a heart 
that is both pure and warm, and principles that 
will never let me stoop to meanness or falsehocd; 
and my great comfort is, that few are better than 
me, many, very many that are worse.” 

Thy pleas, Madelina, are perfectly just. Inclt- 
natien and zeal will go far to make us better, but 
they will not do every thing; and whatever charm 
there may be in diflidences and disclaimings, ìt is 
absurd and pernicious to give up our dues. Ire- 
joice in thy anxiety for improvement, and applaud 
thee for respecting thysclf. In looking round, J 
also find very few that are thy superiors, but very 
many that are, in all estimable qualities, much 
below Madelina. 


(The following essay ts not only a humorous Satire u 
the romances of the circulating library, but is a just 
reprehension of the levity and licentiousness of those 
Angelinas and Celestinas, who have exchanged a washing- 
tub fora writing-desk. ] 


AN ESSAY ON THE MODERN NOVEL. 


IT is a misfortune, incident to human nature, 
that its finest qualities may be perverted to the 
most destructive ends. Love, the brightest spark 
that enlightens the soul, burns frequently for the 
impurest purposes, and lends its rays too often to 
inflame the eyes of lust, and to light the adulterer 
to his couch. Having erected his empire, in a 
greater or less degree, in every breast, he reigns 
every where. There’s ne'er a mother's son between 
this and the Antipodes, from beardless sixteen up 
to prey-beard sixty, who has not struggled at some 
period of his hfe in the Cytherean net, and confes- 
sed the power of the blind god. But let them de- 
scribe the impulses that push them forward into 
the snare, and you will find they have worshipped 
some other deity than real love; some usurper, 
who has borrowed his name and authority. From 
the beginning it has been so, and to the end it will 
continue so ; for the present age, with all its refine- 
ments, is more distant from the knowledge of real 
love, than were our forefathers of the fifth cen- 
tury. 

It would be an amusing study to a speculative 
mind, to observe how this fascinating something 
has played upon the folly and invention of mankind 
through all ages. It has exhibited its pranks and 
whimsies in athcusand different scenes, and in 
every shape that vanity or fancy could devise, has 
paid its addresses to the heart. Love is the Proteus 
of heaven; and, had the ancients known the full 
extent of his qualities, and seen what we have 
seen, no doubt they had given him the proper at- 
tributes of that character. 

But of ali the artillery which love has employed 
to brightea eves, and soften hearts, the most effeect- 
ual and forcible is the modern novel. OF all the 
arrows which Cupid has slot at vouthful hearts, 
this is the keenest. There is no resisting ite It 
is the literary opium, that lulls every sense inte 
delicious rapture; and respecting the bias of a 
voung lady's mind one may venture to turn out the 
Nobve’s and Rufson’s, with half a dozen of their 
greasy combustible dnodecimous against the nurse. 
the mother, and tac common-praver-book...aVs 
and they would conquer them teose These gentle- 
men are real patriots, never- fuiling tmends to the 
propagation of the human species. They have 
counteracted all the designs of the British senate 
against matrimony; and, in contempt of the mar- 
riage act, post chaises and young couples run 
stncethty cn the north read. AH this, and rnores 
we owe to novels, which bave operated like elec- 
tricity on the great national body, and have raised 
toe humbie spirit of citizens to a parellel with ae 
Verizst pump of auality in the cotesies: 


But what charms aif ranks of people in these 
productions is the munner....Unirestrained by that 
¿mplicity, that timid coyness, which 
checked the fancies of former ages, the modern 
muses are Stark naked: andit were no vague as- 
xertion to decke, that they have contriguted more 
than any other cause to debauch the moruls of the 
young cf the fair sex. Novels, according to the 
practice of the times, are the powerful engines with 
and 
if we judge from every days experience, his plots 
are seldom kaid im vaine Never was there anjapter 


diszusting 


which the seducer attacks the female heart, 


weanon far so black a purpose. ‘Tricked out m the 
trapnings of taste, a doose and airy dishabille, with 
a staggering gait und a wanton eye, the modem 
muse trips jauntiy on, the truc child of fashion and 
folly. By tickling the ear, she upproiches.the heart, 
and soon ruins it; for, like all otner prostitutes, she 
is plausible and rasinuating, and has + her winning 
ways.” A wretched levity of thought, detivered at 
rendom ia an incoherent style, passes current for 
sentiment, and so alertly has this mental jargon 
played its part, that our young ladics begin to throw 
eat Steele and Addison to make room for H———- 
and De Vergy» An ingenious author of this age 
has givemus in & few lines the following admira- 
ble receipt to make a modern novel 


Take a subject that’s grave, with a meral that’s good, 
Throw in all the temptations that virtue withstood, 
And pray ler your hero be handsome and young, 
Taste, wit, and fine sentiment flow from liis tongue; 
And his delicate feelings be sure to improve, 
With passion, with teuder soft rapture, and lave. 


Aad some incidents too, which I like above meast 
Such as those | have read, are esteemed as a reasda, 
{aa book that’s encitled.... The Woman of Pleasure; 


Mix well, and yoa'll find 'rwill a novel producsy}. Ga l 
Fit for modest young ladies....to keep it for use ` * 


To de justice to the bard, he has chalked owt the 
euilines very gracefully, and justly described the 
ingredients for making this literary pill operate 
against morality. But lest any reader mistake the 
auther’s meaning, here follows a letter, worked up 
to the very humour of the times, and stamped with 
the true current mark and signature of 1792. It 
is fraught with style, manner, and sentiment; and 
the next worthy gentleman, who gives a three 
guinea novel in twe volumes, is welcome to insert 
Rim his work. 

LETTER XVI» 
Lady Jzliana Glanville to Miss Henrietta Wentworth. 


Heigho! Wentworth! who could have thought 
it?....What a foolish thing is a fond fluttering 


heart! How often have you told me what a metal 


mind was made of!....Hard as it was, O-Brien’s 
eyes have melted it....The dear youth saw and 
conquered... Your friend is no longer frec....Oh ! 
the dear enchanting scenes around Glanville castle, 
that once delighted my innocent hours.... Ye tower- 
ing forests....myrtle shades....crystal streams....and 
cooing turtles.«.ye have no more charms for NCow. 
none....unless O'Brien be there. 


Rocks from your caves repeat the plaintive strains, 
And let the mournful tale be echo'd o'er the plains. 


...And so, my dear, Vl tell you how it Watros Í 
went last night to the Grove assembly, in company 
with the Miss Seymours and that fright, Bluiton... 
By the bye, my dear, is not that fellow a dreadful 
creature ;..ehuge and horrid....khow I hate him te.. 
So, my dear, as I was saying, we ell met together 
wef dressed in my white satin and silver, and pinned 
up my hair with my new Barbelot’s brilliant....a- 
propos....how do you like my last suit of Brussels? 
And, just as we were going to cross the style, 
whom should I see peeping on the ether side of 
the hedge, but...Q‘Bricn ! lovely and enchanting 
as he was when I saw him fast winter at Carlisle 
house ?...1 instantly feigned illness, and turaed up 
the Jane ta returna į when O'Brizn, with an angel’s 
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honevsuckles and jessamine that we reclined... Phe 
dear youth spoke a thousand tender things with his 
eyes, and I auswered him with sighs and with 
blushes....Seatecd in a deep embowering shaticees. 
lips trembling....hearts beating...focked in cach 
other’s arms....what a dangerous situation ! and the 
discourse on love! 


Sip A And Oh! his charming tongue 
Was but too well acquainted with my weakness! 
He raiked cf Jove, and ail my melting heart 
Dissolv’d within my breast. 


_ Do you know Wentworth, that I was violently 
inclined to play the fool? We found ourselves 
lavishing encomiums on disinterested love anda 
cottages His description was animated to the last 
degree. My whole attention was engrossed. He 


I listened to his soothing tale. His eyes were sull 
more eloquent than his bewitching tongue. 

[ was almost a lost woman; when, fortunately 
for me, the idea of squalling brats, and matrimonial 
bitters, darted across my thought. Up I sprang. 
A fine day for a walk, cried 1; and away I tripped. 
I had nothing for it but flight. He followed me, 
dejected,....his arms folded. Ele looked amazingly 
handsome. But prudcnce kept her seat in my 
breast: prudence, you know, is the foil of love. 
We strolled towards the house, without any other 
conversation, except expressive sighs on his sides... 
half-stiled ones and stolen glances on mine I 
| flew to the harpsichord to rouse my spirits. He 
| drew a chair near me; and, leaning on the instru- 
ment, fixed his languishing eyes on my face. My 


Instead of a sprightly air, out came a ditty, as 
melancholy as “ The babes in the wood.” He 
perceived my swimming cyes....he perceived my 
confusion ; and, snatching the moment of love, he 
threw himself on his knees, looked moving, and 
SWOre, 


While youthful splendor lighten’d in my eyes, 
Clear as the smiling glory of the skies, 

More white than flax my curling tresses dow'd 
My dimpled cheeks, with rosy beauty glow'd. 


Enchanting lines! are not they, Wentworth ?.... 
Well! and what followed ?....you ask me.s Ay, 
there’s the rub...dut positively you shan’t know 
till my next letter.... Weigh ho! Adieu, Henrietta 
eeand tell me how your affair with the baronet 
goes ON Adieu, my dear, and remember your 
sighing, and almost ruined cousin, 

JULIANA GLANVILLE. 


What effect such graceless raptures and broken 
periods may produce on untutored minds, let ten 
thousand boarding-schools witness. This contagion 
is the more tobe dreaded,as it daily spreads through 
all ranks of people ; and miss, the taylor’s daugh- 
ter, talks now as familiarly to her confidant, Miss 
Polly Staytape, of swains and sentiments, as the 
accomplished dames of genteel life. In a word if 
a man of sense has an inclination to chuse a ra 


climacteric before he can find a fair one to trust 
himself with....so universal is the corruptiol tse. 
‘These are the fatal consequences of novels: 


b | 
LEVITY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


1 


Mr. ÖLDSCHOOL, 


ptoying the ellicacy of dgeches, in drawing off the 


swiftness, flew over the hedge....and wt both dis- ; bad blood 
solved in tears....0! sweet sensibility! why was 
my heart forrecd with more than woman’s solt- 
hess; why was O Brien formed with more than 
manly grace:....f2 was in a bower composed of 


held my hand, tenderly pressed between his, while 


and trimmed with swansdown fur. 
the same, trimmed also with swansdown. 
of black velvet, ornamented with one large ostrich 
feather. 


fingers involuntarily touched soft plaintive aotes. | 


low, and brown. 
or purple, and trimmed all round with fur, are very 


tional woman for his wife, he reaches his grand. 


ILAVING observed, in alate paper, some cases, | 


- ee 
-_——- 
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and viscid humoers of the system, we 
may expect to see the écdy-folitic tLorcughly 
drained, as a large number of hungry animals of 
that description have fastened themselves thercon, | 
end are sucking with that avidity which results 
from a state of previous starvation. i. 
sijirii Jy 1802. 
7 a 
rs 


FESTOON OF FASHION. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LONDON FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 
FULL DRESS. 


1. FULL or dancing dress of white muslin; the 
train very long, and trimmed round the bottom, 
with black and yellow trimming; over the train, a 
plain drapery, nearly meeting behind, and trim- 
med all round with a trimming, the same as the 
train; the back plain, and ornamented with alter- 
nate Lows of black and yellow; full sleeves of lace 
and musline ‘small hat of white sattin, turned up 
in front, and ornamented with black and ycllow 


ostritch feathers. 


2. Evening or opera dress ; made of white sattin’ 


A mantle o 
A hat 


HEAD DRESSES. 
1. A bonnet of buff satin, turned up in front, and 


trimmed with brown fur and ribbon; abrown fva- 
ther in front. 
trimmed with purple. A large purple feather fixed 
on one side, to fall over the front. 
white lace, witha deep lace border; bows of white 
ribbon on the front and left side. 
cap of fine muslin; the front confined and finished 
with white ribbon; the crown full, and finished on 
the left side, with a long end. 
made open behind to admit the hair, and orna- 
mented with an ostritch feather. 
white sattin, and ornamented with a small wreath 
ef coquelicot flowers. 
sattin, trimmed round the front with fancy trim- 
ming, and ornamented with flowers. 8. A Puri- 
sian cap, made of worked muslin, lined with pink 
silk; a deep lace border round the front. 9. A 
cap of lace, drawn up close behind, and finished 
tas a lace frill; a coquelicot feather or flower in 
ront. 


2. A close bonnet of black velvet, 
5. A cap of 


4. A morning 


5. A cap of lace, 
6. A cap of 


7. A close cap of white 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


The prevailing colours are scarlet, purple, yel- 
Short pelisses, Jined with scarlet 


much-worn; the petticoats are generally trimmed 
with narrow flounces. Except in very full dress, 
flowers are more adopted than feathers ; the most 
favourite dlowers, at present, are those intermixed 
with steel beads and bugles. - 


PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


Buff colour sattin hats, with amaranthus colour 
drapery, are very fashionable, as are apricot velvet 
hats, trimmed with amaranthus colour ribbons, 
with gold stripes, and feathers of the same colour, 
others of capucine colour velvet, with ribbons the 
same colour, and some of pale blue velvet, with 
blue feathers. ‘he head-dresses in bhain, that 
were entirely out of fashion, are again in favour; 
some ornamented with a polished sicel diadctu. 
‘he caps worn under turbans are, in general 
made of black velvet, spangled instead of poppy 
colour 
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POLITICS. 
MINISTERIAL ADROITNESS, 


Or the newest and mest approved method of 
KXPEDITING 
LEGISLATIVE DUSINESS ; 


Being a history of the rise, progress, and Anal pas- 
sage of One Bill, in One House of the Na- 
tional Legislature. 

ra 

Extract of a letter from Washington to the Editor of 

the Gaxeite of the United States. 


“ Though you find, in the National Intclhgen- 
ccr, a correct statement of the most important 
votes, which are taken in the house of representa- 
tives, and a very smooth account of the course of 
proceedings, yet you get no adequate idea of the 
ministerial mode of transacting business. You 
will, indeed, occasionally find very unwarrantable 
statements in that paper, whenever, in the opinion 
of the cditor, the character of his party requires 
from him that kind of aid. In the Intelligencer of 
Wednesday, the twenty-fourth of March, it is as- 
scrted, that the discussion of the bill, for relieving 
the luxuries of life from the burden of taxes, con- 
tinued with little intermission for six days, ¢ dur- 
fos hich the house sut to a late hour, notwithstand- 
iny repeated motions made by the minority to adjourn. 
In thi; unusual devotion to public business, the citizens 
will discern a laudable solicitude to terminate the ses- 
sion at theearliest period.’ 

“It ig to be hoped that this indecent misrepre- 
sentation is chargeable only upon the editor of the 
Intelligencer, and that he has not been put upon it 
by some man of more consequence. 

‘ Notwithstanding repeated motions made by the 
minority to adjourn.’...The fact is, that on four 
successive days, out of the six here mentioned, 
the ministerial party adjourned in great confusion, 
for the purpose of devising ways and means to ex- 
tricate themselves from the embarrassments into 
which they were thrown by their own proceed- 
INS. . 

“ Inasmuch as an examination of the subject 
has been provoked, I will give you a history of this 
bill, which, in the opinion of the Intelligencer, re- 
flects so much honour upon the industry, skill, 
and perseverance of the ministerial party. 

« The committee of ways and means, which re- 
ported this bill, and of which Mr. Randolph of 
Virginiais chairman, was appointed onthe second 
day of the session. After a good deal of delay, 
which exhausted the patience of several of the parv- 
ty, Davis of.Kentucky moved a resolution for the 
repeal of the internal taxes, and stated as his rea- 
son, the delay of the committee of ways and means 
upon this subjecte Even the Aurora thought 
some apology necessary, and informed us that the 
committee had resolved to mature the business be- 
fore they brought it forward, and to introduce it to 
the house in a perfect state, so that it might be 
acted upon with promptness and without embar- 
ressincnt. 

« At length, after sitting precisely three months, 
Riv. Rande!ph introduced his well matured bill to 
repeal the internal taxes. The bill was referred 
to a committee of the whole house on Monday, the 
15th of March. Some discussion took place on 
the merits of this perfect bill, and Mr. Randolph 
was convinced that it might be rendered yet more 
perfect by some slight alteration. We consec- 
quently introduced an amendment twice as long as 
the original bill. A gentleman remarked, that 
the amendment ought to be printed for the use of 
the members before acting upen ite Mr. Ran- 
dolph said that was his object: but he had several 
other amendments to propose, and thought it best 
to have them all printed at once. It was mention- 


ed that no other amendment could be submitted 
i 
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while that was pending; but the gentleman might 
withdraw his first amendment, and offer the others 
with it, after which the whole might be printed. 

« Mr. Randolph accordingly withdrew his long 
amendment, but not exactly understanding what 


was to be done next, he moved that the committee |. 


rise, and as soon as the speaker had resumed 
the chair, moved that the long amendment be 
printed. 

“ Mr. Griswéld observed, that he had no objec- 
tion to an order for printing ; but it must be an 
order to print a paper in.that gentleman’s pocket. 
No amendment was before the house....none had 
becn reported by the committee of the whole. 
The ministerial gentlemen knew not how to pro- 
ceed. Mre Randolph made a long speech.....but 
the difficulty still remaine?. At length Mr. Ran- 
dolph moved to go back into committee of 
the whole, for the purpose of starting anew. 
The house accordingly resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole, and the long amendment was 
again proposed, upon which the committee rose, 
and the house ordered the amendment to be 
printed. 

‘Mr. Randolph did not chuse to hazard ano- 
ther stcp that day, and accordingly moved for an 
adjournment at anearly hour, and the motion was 
carried. Of course, this was not a ¢ motion by the 
minority.’ 

“ On Teusday, the bill for repealing the inter- 
nal taxes was again resumed. A number of new 
objections were urged against this perfect bill, and 
Mr. Randolph and his friends finding themselves 
unable to obviate them were again disconcerted. 
A motion was made to recommitit to the committee 
of ways and means. It was said to be so imma- 
ture, that the committee of the whole, and the 
house could not advantageously proceed upon it, 
In its present form. Mr. Randolph admitted the 
force of the objections, complained that gentlemen 
on the. other side of the house only pointed out 
errors, Without assisting to correct them, but ob- 
jected to the recommitment. Such was the im- 
perfect state of the-bill, and so evident was the 
necessity of drawing it anew, that the little David 
of Legislation, after one or two long speeches, 
finding that the question could no longer be evad- 
ed, called for an adjournment, after the speaker 
had risen and stated the question to the house, 
but before the vote could be taken. The adjourn- 
ment was carricd by the ministerial party, though 
the other side of the house voted against it. | 

“ When the House met on Wednesday, Mr. 
Randolph introduced another long string of 
amendments, which he hoped would remedy the 
faults complained of, and spare him the mortifica- 
tion of a recommitment. A great part of the day 
was spent in hearing the arguments of the minis- 
terialists to prove that these amendments would 
answer the purpose; and finally, after the amend- 
ments had been amended by an entire new section, 
which Mr. Goddard introduced, and by an altera- 
tion of several others, they were adopted. Me. 
Dennis then moved to strike out of the first sec- 
tion, the words * sales at auction,’ and to insert 
‘coffee,’ and gave notiee that he intended to move 
further amendments; by substituting drown suger, 
bohea tea, and salt, in place of some of the refined 
articles named in the bill, for the purpose of try- 
ing the principle, whether the surplus revenues 
should be spared exclusively from luxurics, or in 
part from the necessaries of life. The ministerial 
party did not wish to have this comparison appcar 
upon their journals, and, as the best expedient, 
which occurred to them to avoid it, called fora 
division cf the question, so that the votes upon 
striking ont and inserting should be taken sepa- 
rately. This was objected to, as not in order; it 
was said that the motion was a simple proposition, 
and consequently not divisible, by the rules of the 
heuse., It was referred to the speaker, who decid- 


question on engrossing. 


ed that the question was not divisible. The party, 
not to be thwarted in their course by rules of the 
house, and decisions of thcir own speaker, appeal- 
ed from the decision of the chair. The question 
being put, § Is the decision of the chair in order £’ 
the ministerialists, tenccious of their purpose, and 
willing to compass their end, whatever might be 
the means, determined in the negative. Here a 
whimsical farce commenced respecting the second 
part of the motion. These wise legislators, with 
the little man of slings at their head, had imagined 
that by carrying the first part of the motion in the 
negative, and Icaving no place designated for the 
insertion of the word coffee, they would be able to 
evade that part of the question, and pursuing the 
same course with the amendments which they 
knew were to follow, congratulated themselves up- 
on a new discovery, by which they expected to 
kcep their journals free from the mention of those 
articles of necessity, which the constitutionalists 
wished to substitute for the luxuries named in the 
bill, But here again they were brought up, as the 
sailors say, all standing, by another rule of the 


‘house, and by a positive declaration of the speaker, 


that the question must be put. After nearly 
an hour had -been consumed, and no way disca- 
vered to get out of the perplexity, a reconsideration 
of the vote for dividing the question, was moved: 
and seconded. After a variety of remarks upon 
this motion, the speaker rose to put the question, 
when an adjournment was called for and carried, 
by the ministerial side of the house. 

“ On Thursday, alter commencing the proceed- 
ings of the day in a very curious and novel man- 
ner, which will be noticed further on, the house 
proceeded to consider some further amendments, 
offered by Mr. Randolph, and General Smith, of 
Maryland. After the usual time of adjournment, 
and when the members appeared to be exhausted 
by the labours of the day, an adjournment was 
asked for by one of the constitutionalists, in order, 
as is believed, to give Mr. Griswold an opportunity 
of submitting to the house a number of arguments 
against the bill, but which he thought would not be 
heard with patience at so late an hour. Of this 
solitary occasion, it is true, that a motion was 
made by the constitutionalists to adjourn, and was 
not carried. Mr. Griswold went into a very able 
and conclusive argument, which detained the 
house to a very late hour. A motion was then 
made further to amend the bill, by inserting, after 
the words ‘ stamped vellum, parchment, and pa- 
per,’ the words ¢ and the duties on imported brown 
sugar.’ Mr. Randolph had now got through with 
all the amendments, which he had to offer. He 
began to look, with extreme sclicitude, upon this 
favcurite child of his legislative labour. It had 
cost him many ¢ throes and convulsions’ in the 
production, and much anxiety and perplexity ìn 
the nurturing; and he becime, every moment, 
more and mere desirous of secing it out of the 
reach of those, who had been ail along unkindly 
pointing out to him deformiues, which Lis paternal 
eye had not discerned, and who, for ought that he 
knew, might still discover as many more, should 
time be given them to examine it. He therefore 
hoped that the bill would be ordered to be engros- 


sed before the house should adjourn; and for the 


purpose ofsaving time, and coming ata prompt dce- 
cision, he said he would move for the previcus ques- 
tion, upon the amendment last proposed. The 
motion being seconded, it was put by the speaker 
in these words ¢ Shall the main question be now 
put? And it was carried in the negative by the 
ministerial secte Having thus cut the business 
short, and as they shrewdly imagined, surmounted 
all obstacles, they triumphantly callcd for the 
But here again, like an 
ill omen. arule of the house thwarted their course, 
and once more put them ata stand. The speaker 
declared that the bul could not be engrossed, while 
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a motion to amend was pending, aud this motion, | with their cooler judement, it would be better to 


he said, had been hung up by the previous qucs- 
lion just taken. Upon this, the ministerial gentle- 
men began to manifest some doubt of the expe- 
diency of the mode, which they had adopted for 
saving tim? and coming at a prompt decision. 


They attempted to retrace their steps, and called ’ 


for the question on the amendment, upon which 
the previous question had been taken. Here also, 
they were equally entangled; for the speaker de- 
clared, in conformity with the rules of the housc, 
that it was not in order to put the main question 
onany motion the same dy on which the previous 
question on such motion had been put and carried 
inthe negative. It was now evident, that nothine 
further could be done without getting rid of these 
rules, and for that purpose Mr. Elmendorf, who 
has sometimes been called the dird of wisdom, de- 
manded to appeal from the decision of the speaker. 
Here again the sect were reduced to the perplex- 
ing alternative, either of going directly in the teeth 
of all rules of order, and again deserting their 
speaker, or else of stopping short, and abandon- 
ing the triumph ofa prompt decision. In this di- 
Jemma an adjournment was called for, and car- 
ried, but not by the minority. 

“ Having thus stated to you the manner, in 
which the ministerialists closed their sessions upon 
four ofthe days occupied in the business of repeal- 
ing the internal taxes, I will now give you an ac- 
count of the manner, in which some of those ses- 
sionscommenced. The Intelligencer continues: 

‘Inthis unusual devotion to public business, the 
citizens will discern a laudable solicitude to termi- 
nate the session at the earliest period.’.....It is a 
very hard thing to decide upon men’s intentions, 
and I will not undertake to say that the ministerial 
gentlemen are not solicitous to expedite public bu- 
siness: but if I were disposed to write their eulo- 
gium, knowing the progress, which they have made 
during the present session, and particularly know- 
ing the history of the bili now under consideration, 
I should never mention that solicitude, lest I 

should be thought either to satirize them, or to 
impeach their talents. Will the Intelligencer 
piace to the account of this solicitude, the two hours 
cid a half spent by these gentlemen on T hursday, 
inmaking, debating, and withdrawing motions to 
amend the minutes of the day before? The parts, 
which they wished to have stricken out were those, 
which recorded the decision of the chair on the 
indivisibility of Mr. Dennis’s motion, and that, 
which says that a debate arose upon a questien of 
order. It was said by the ministerialists, who 
were in favour of striking out, that the journals 
ought not to contradict the positive rules of the 
house, and those rules direct that no debate shall 
be had upon a question of order. On this occa- 
sion, Mr. Davis, who is rather stubborn, and not 
so well broken in as the generality of the scct, re- 
belled, and declared that if the journal was not con- 
sistent with the rules of the house, it was consist- 
ent with truth, and with the proceedings, which it 
recorded, and that he shouid vote against striking 
out. Several of the consiitutionuiists opposed the 
motion. They said that the constitution compel- 
Jed the house to keep a journal, and the sole ob- 
ject was to enable the poblic to judge whether 
their proceedings were correct and proper or not. 
The precedent of stuikinz out, what ali acknow- 
ledged to be a true statement of facis, was danger- 
ous inthe extreme. Ifthe majority were at liber- 
ty to record only such paris of their proceedings 
as they might chuse, the intention of the constitu- 
tion would be frustrated, and the honse might as 
well keep no journais. Mr. Bayard said, that if 
gentlemen would run themselves into excesses, 
aud contravene the rules of order, for the purpose 
of coming at an object, which they had in view, 
and, afier sleeping upon it, could come into tne 
house and new-modei their journals, in conformity 


keep no journals, for they could answer no purpose 
but to decrive the public and posterity. He in- 
sisted, that though the majority have the physical 
power of controuling their own journals, and ren- 
dering them what they please, yet, in justice and 
propriety, they can exercise that power only in 
rendering the record conformable with the facts 
woich it records. This was acknowledged on all 
hands to be the case in the present instance. He 
said if the principle now contended for by the other 
side of the house should prevail, he should not be 
surprized at seeing a motion brought forward, to 
erase from the journals the yeas and nays, when- 
ever the majority might wish to conceal the names 
of those, who had voted ior g” arainst any particu- 
lar measure. It was said in reply, that the jour- 
nals are entirely in the power of the house, and I 
think it was Elmendorf, but it was certainly some 
one of the sect, who declared that the majority 
might, if they pleased, expunge the yeas and 
nays. After many other remarks, which it would 
not be convenient for you, zor very honourable for 
our national legislature, to lay before the public, the 
motion was withdrawn. 

“ Mr. Randolph moved to amend that part of 
the journal, which stands in these words: ` 


€ Another motion was then made and seconded, 
farther to amend the bill, by striking out in the 
said first section thereof, the words © sales at auc- 
tion,’ for the purpose of inserting in lieu thereof, 
the word ‘ coffee.’ 

“ The proposition was to strike out of the jour- 
nal the words < for the purpose of,’ and the words 
‘in Heu thereof,’ in order to insert the word ¢ and,’ 
so as to make the journal read ‘ by striking out in 
the said first section thereof, the words sales at 
auction, and inserting the word coffee.’ Upon 
this motion Mr. Bacon made a long speech, and 
apparently proved to his own satisfaction, that a 
very nice distinction ought to be taken between 
the import of the words, ¢ and inserting,’ and the 
words ‘for the purpose of inserting.’ He said 
that as the motion stood recorded upon the jour- 
nal, there could be no doubt that it was a simple 
proposition ; that it could not be divided; and that 
he, on the appeal from the decision of the chair, 
had voted wrong in declaring that decision to be 
not inorder. But the case, he insisted, would be 
very different upon a question put in the other 
form......If you had ever heard this old gentleman 
speak, you would feel no inclination to see his ar- 
guments recapitulated in this place. Sufice it to 
say, that he made a long speech, and so convincing 
Was It, that as soon as he sat down, Mr. Randolph 
withdrew his motion. The motion made the even- 
ing before, to reconsider the vote for dividing Mr. 
Dennis’s motion, was then cailed up and disposed 
of, and the house proceeded to business between 
two and three o'clock, about the usual time of ad- 
journing. 

“ On Friday morning, a similar scene was acted 
over, with some alterations and embellishments. 
It commenced upon the reading of the following 
part of the minutes of Thursday : 

‘ A call was then made for the question to en- 
gross tne bill, in order to its being read a third 
time. 


On which call, 


Mr. Speaker declared, that, in his opinion, it 
was not in order to engross the bill, until the main 
question on the motion on which the previous 
question had been called for and taken, shouid be 
put and decided by the house: and it was further 
the opinion of the chair, it was not in order to call 
for, or put the main question on any motion, the 
same day on which the previous question on such 
motion was culled for, and decided in the negative, 
by the house. Whereupon, an appeal was de- 
manded from the decision of the chair.” 


{ 
| 


ICs 


“ A motion was mace by Air. Nicholson, te 
strike out the whole of this partot the journal. He 
was debated for a considerable time, and many 
arguments were urged to prove, that the procerd- 
ings of the speaker are not proceedings of the 
house. Jt was suemested in reniy, that there was 
an appeal pending from these very decisions; thet 
the vote on that appeal must be recognized by the 
clerk: and that the journal would be absurc, 
should it state the proceedings on an appeal from 
a decision, which should not appear to have ever 
been made. Some one rose and said. if My. 1i- 
mendorf would withdraw his appeal, this objection 
would be obviated. Mr. Elmendort then rose and 
said, that he would withdraw the appeal. The 
speaker informed him, that it was not in order to 
while anather moiuon was 


pending before the house. Mr. Nicholson wit:- 
drew his motion to expunge. Mr. Randolph im- 
mediately renewed ite Another debate ensued? 
Mr. Gregg of Pennsylvania was ashamed of his 
party, and declared, that a new mode of proceed- 
ing had found its way into that house. ’He said, 
he had never witnessed any thing of this kind in 
former sessions, and did not think that any honour 
was reflected upon the legislature or the nation by 
such proceedings. One of the constitutionali:ts 
moved for the yeas and nays on the question for 
expunging. A sufficicnt number of members rose 
in favour of taking them. If the question had 
been so taken and carried, it would have been the 
duty of the clerk to enter the question at large, ts- 
gether with the yeas and nays, in the minutes for 
Friday, so that the obnoxious passage would stiil 
have appeared in the journal. This being sug- 
gested, Mr. Randolph withdrew his motion, and 
the ministerialists abandoned the expunging plan. 

“ The journal being thus left to speak the truth, 
Mr. Elmendorf rose, and withdrew the appeal 
which he had made from the decision of the 
speaker, Just before the last adjournment. Upon 
this, Mr. Dawson rose and renewed the appeal. 
The decision being again read by the clerk, a di- 
vision of the question on the appeal was called for, 
and the vote was taken accordingly upon the sepa- 
rate parts of the decisions Some of the minis- 
terialists, on this occasion, deserted their standard, 
and voted with the constitutionalists. The conse- 
quence was, that both parts of the decision weré 
declared to be in order: and so the house was 
once more ready to proceed to business. 


« The bill to repeal the internal taxes was then 
resumcd, and the motion on which the previous 
question had been taken, on Thursday, was called 
upe As no project for saving time and making a 
prompt decision was now offered, the amendment 
was soon disposcd of. After this, a new section 
was added. A call was then made for engrossing 
the bill, Mr. Griswold hoped that bill would be 
printed. He said it had undergone so many and 
such various amendments, that scarcely any thing 
of the original bill remained, and declared for one, 
that he did not understand ite Mr. Randolph 
honed it would not be printed. Ife hoped it would 
have a third reading, and pass that day. It was 
said, in reply, that the bill could not possibly be 
passed on that day, as time must be taken for en- 
grossing it, and it was already a late hour..... 
Several of the muinisterialists concurred in the 
wish that the bill might be printed. They ac- 
knowledeed, that so far were they from compre- 
hending the bill with all its amendments, that they 
could not even tell the number of amendments 
which had been made to ite Mr. Randolph began 
to fear that his troops were not sufficiently Giscip- 
lined. Several of them indicated symptoms of 
desertion. He resolved, tf possible, to rally them, 
and bring them back to a state of due subordina- 
tion. He assured thein, in a tone-of aut.coriiy, 
that there was no obstacle in the way of U e final 
passage of the bill; that it was already engrossed, 
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and might immediately be read a third time and 
passede He reminded them of the opposition and 
perplexity which they had met with in the pro- 
press uf the bill; complained of the delay occa- 
sioned by so often taking votes, by yeas and nays; 
snd, to put their allcriance to the severest test, 
conchided by declaring, that he should be pisar- 
LOLNTED and MorTingeD if the bill should not 
finaliy pass, before the adjournment of the house. 
bire Davis again became restive. He said, he 
could see no reason why the time might not as well 
be spent in tiking yeas and nays, as in making 
and withdrawing motons to expunge the journals, 
and in trying appeals fiom decisions of the speaker. 
s I am astouished,’ said he, * at the assertion of 
the gentloman, that the bill is already engrossed : 
1 cannot understand himysit IS not Wiideswe are 
row considering the question of engrossing....it has 
Lot been taken; and yet the genticman tells us 
tae Lillis engrossed. I do not understand such 
proceedings.’ Several gentlemen hoped that the 
bul would be engrossed, and ordered for a third 
reading on Aloncay, and that, in the mean time, 
it would be printed for the use of the members. 
his order was accordingly taken, and Mr. Ran- 
uolph was left to fulfil, at his Isisure, his promise 
Of disapputatiaent and mortification, at the stubborn 
disobedience of his men, not twenty of whom vot- 
cd with him. Tke bill passed finally on the fol- 
lowing Monday, and went up to the senate, where 
ìt is undergoing a thorough revision and repair, on 
wccount of its imperfections. 

"e Such have been the real proceedings in this 
cases Which is seized upon hy the ministerial 
print, as affording the best opportunity, which has 
wccurred, of bestowing an culopiuin upon the skill 
und legislative talents of the sect, and of calling 
upon the citizens to admire and applaud the new 
order of things. Ab uno disce omnes. From this 
specimen, aud from the commendation bestowed 
upon it, you may form some idea of the ordinary 
mude of proceeding.” 


emaye 
BIOGRAPHY. 
TAE LIFE UF SAMUEL BUTLER. 


SAMUEL BUTLER, author of the most cele- 
brated burlesque poem in the English, or perhaps 
in any other language, was the son of a reputable 
farmer at Strensham m Worcestershire, where he 
was born, according to one account in 1600, ac- 
cording to another in 1612. After a grammar 
education at the free school in Worcester, he was 
sent to Cambridge, where he resided six or seven 
yearse On his return to his own county, he lived 
some yeurs as clerk to Mr. Jefferys of Earl's 
troom, an eminent justice of the peace, where 
he had leisure cnough to prosecute his literary 
studies, particularly those to which he was most 
attached, history and poetry. He likewise amused 
himsclf with music and drawing. ile afterwards 
lived under the patronage of Elizabeth countess of 
kent, where he had access to a well furnished 
libravy, and enjoyed the advantage of acquaintance 
with the learncd Selden, who employed him as a 
secretary or amanuensise His next residence was 
with Sir Samucl Luke, a gentleman of ancient 
Funtly at Cople in Bedfordshire, and a distinguish- 
eal commander under Cromwel The manners 
and principles to which Buder was witness in this 
place, gave bim tue Lint, and supplied him with 
the materials of his famous © Mndibras.” A cari- 
@ature Of Sir Samuel Limsclf serves for the por- 
teaiture of the hero, and perhaps some of the 
hiteht’s actions are ludicrously sketched in the 
saventures ol Jiudibrase Whether the poet, in 
tis indulgence of his wit, was guilty of ingratitude 
voud ouly be determined by a mere particular 
hoowledge of the nature of their conusction than 
We possess. Auer Us restoration, Butler was 
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made secretary to Richard earl of Carberry, lord | obsoleteness of fact in others, rendered extremely 


president of. Wales, who appointed him steward to 
the court held at Ludlow castle. About tius period 
he married Mrs. Herbert, a lady of gcod family 
and some fortune. ‘The first part of Liuaibras was 
printed in 1663, and no poem was ever more popu- 
lar, especially with the prevailing: party in church 
and state. It was brought into the notice of the 
court by that patron of polite literature, the carl 
of Dorset. Its remarkable passages were got by 
heart, and served as common-place for quotation, 
and the king himself was perpetually answering 
his courticrs out of Hudibras. Yet with all his 
literary and party merits, the author obtained hitle 
more than praise and barren promises; and thourh 
it seems to have been a tnisrepresentation that be 
was ever reduced to absolute indigence, yet he 
passed his days in an obscure and narrow condi- 
tion. An attempt to cbtain him the patronage of 
the witty and profligate Villiers duke of Bucking- 
ham failed through the volatility of that nobleman; 
and Charles Il. bad too little feeling and too much 
prodigality to be a munificent rewardcr of the 
kumble merit of a man of letters. He is suid, in- 
deed, once to have ordered him a gratuity of 500}. 
which the poet honourably devoted to the payment 
of some debts he had been obliged to contract. 
Respected for his integrity, and beloved by his few 
intimates for his social qualities, he died in 1680, 
and was buried in St. Paul’s church, Covent-garden 
(the parish in which he latterly resided), at the 
expence of his friend Mr. Longueville of the 
Temple. A monument was erected to his memo- 
ry among the poets in Westminster-abbcey, in 


1721, by Alderman Barber, the printer. Its in- 


“lest he who when living wanted almost every 
thing, should, when dead, also want a tomb.” 


Iludibras is one of the most original works, in 
its style and matter, that was ever written. Its 
leading purpose is to throw ridicule upon the reli- 
gious ¿nd political principles of the puritans, as 
they appeared after the civil war which overthrew 
church and state in the reign of Charles I. This is 
effected by means of the characters of a fanatical 
knight and his squire, obviously the Don Quixote 
and Sancho of the piece, who are engaged in a 
variety of comic adventures, and hold still more 
comic dialogues. There are three parts ofthe poem, 
but it is left unfinished as to the story; its great end, 
however, of giving vent to inexhaustible wit, keen 
satire, and learning of the most uncommon and re- 
condite kind, is fully answered 3 and the reader who 
ig perpetually amused in the progress, cares little 
for the catastrophe of the work. The diction and 
versification are often coarse und negligent, yet on 
the whole they are such as add to the humorous 
effect; and few will probably agree in opinion 
with Dryden, that the heroic style and measure 
would better have suited the authors purpose. The 
frequent double rhymes, though often very imper- 
fect, give a sort of comic tone to the whole, and 
sometimes really improve the wit, by coercively 
bringing together the most incongruous ideas. 
But besides his powers of diverting by odd and 
whimsicalnotions and associations, Butlerhad much 
solid knowledge ofhuman life. “ He had watched,” 
says Dr. Johnson, “ with great diligence the ope- 
rations of human nature, and traced the effects of 
opinion, humour, interest, and passion. From 
such remarks proceeded that great number of sen- 
tentious distichs which have passed into conversas 
tion, and are added as proverbizl axioms to the 
general stock of practical knowledge.” (Lif: of 
Buticry in Lives of the Pocts.) There have been 
humerous editions of this poem. ‘The most valued 
is that of Dr. Grey, published in 1744, with large 
wid dcarned annotations, which the dcpth of crus 
dition in some of the author's allusions, and the 


scription gives credit to the common opinion of 
his poverty, by these words: “ne cui vivo deerant 
fere omnia, deesset ttiam mortuo tumulus:’ sec. 


necessary fora full compreicnsion of his meaning. 

lt is this work alone which hes made Butler fa- 
meus After his death, was published, under the 
title of his * Posthumcus Yorks,” a collection of 
pieces, most of thera Fulsciv ascribed to him, 
und none of muchvaluc. A much more respecta- 
ble publication appeare.: i) 1759, entitled © Genue 
ine Remains in prose an. o. rse of Mr. Butler, from 
the orginal manuscrip: - iormerly in the posses- 
sion of Wa. Lonpuevile zsa.” 2 vols. Bvo. The 
editor was Mr. Thyer of tue Manchester library, 
and the authenticity oi t e pieces is indubitably 
estublished. ‘Lise verse, besides a satire on the 
Royal Society, and oper pieces scarcely cquab to 
the author's reputation, contains In a detached form 
many of the similes and thoughts made use of in 
Rudibras; which is « proof of the care and atten- 
tion he bestowed upon the imbellishment of that 
Work, the prose consists of characters, ind of 
thoughts on various subjects. The first are drawn 
with much-force and humours ‘They are not per- 
sonal, but gencrical, describing various ranks, pro- 
{cssions, and designations in society. 


LEVITY. 


(The following good-humoured article we extract from a 
London paper.) 


THE BALANCE OF POWER} 


OR THE NEW NATIONAL SCALES, 


TUE balance of power has never been under 
stood and maintained, except by three, descrip= 
tions of peuple, the ancient states of Greece, the 
savage tribes of America, and the modern nations 
of Europe. The savage tribes of America may 
be classed, in this respect, with the ancient states 
of Greece, they are both broken to picces. The 
nations of Europe either have undergone, or ure 
now suffering, such changes, as give to France 4 
decided preponderance. The balance of power, 
therefore, no longer exists in any part of the world. 
How much England has expended in blood and 
treasure to preserve it, is written in every page 
of her history. This would be sufficient to prove 
its immense value, even though we were not ax 
sured, from the highest authority, that our safety, 
nay, our very existence, depends upon its preserva- 
tion. Ministers must, therefore, be very anxious 
to repair this loss, and will not surely refuse their 
approbation to an essay, the sole object of which is 
to provide a substitute, and to save the country 
from the peril awaiting the present state of affairs- 

Itis the duty of every government, to deliberately 
weigh every measure of internal and external 
policy, to ascertain toa scruple the true weight of 
every thing, to see that the good preponderates 3m 
all their plans, and, where there is only a choice oF 
evils, to select the lightest. Let us try the con- 
duct of ministers by this test. Upon the annexa- 
tion of Belgium to France, they said, that measu 15e 
would give the republic a preponderance in Europe - 
When we got possession of St. Domingo, the y 
declared that an equivalent for all the expenses OF 
the ware When Paul wanted Malta, we were as- 
sured, that that island, thrown into the scale watla 
Russia, would destroy the balance. When the 
evils of war were complained of, we were told, they 
were light, when weighed against the miseries 
which a peace would produce. All this ministers 
have repeated a thousand times, since the com- 
mencement of the ware What do they tell us 
now? They assure us, through their journals, 
that St. Domingo, Malta, the Cape, &c. are all of 
no weight; thut they are all mere feathers in the 
scale, compared with the blessings of ptrace. As 
to Belgium, we do not find that itis now consi- 
dered even worth notices The inference that re- 


cessarily foilows from these premises is, that the 
balance of powcr, the only one used by ministers 
upon these occasions, must have been a very false 
balance; or that ministers must have set dawn our 
colonies and conquests at such a weight as fancy 
er common report chose to state them. 

To prevent, then, the recurrence of so fatal an 
error, and provide a substituie for the lost balance 
of power, itis proposed, that ministers sLould im- 
mediately provide themsclves with a plaia London- 
mace pair of scales... yes, a pair of plain London 
scales; for it would not be difficult to prove, that, 
had they weighed the war and all its consequences 
in the worst pair cf steelyards that were ever broken 
by amarket jury, they could not have erred half 
so much as they have done. Tte recommenda- 
tion of the scales necessarily brings with it some 
directions as to the weights. Had ministers only 
to weigh a dead vote, or a rotten borough, a few 

half hundreds might suffice; but, as they will have 
occasion sometimes to weigh the national debt, and 
sometimes a little cheese-parings or cand]e-ends, 
they will themselves see a necessity for a very 
great varietye This constitutes the whole plan, in 
support of which, that it may not be censured as 
novel, rash, or visionary, the following precedents 
are appealed to. 
In the twenty-second book of the Iliad, we find 
this description : 

“ Jove lifts the golden balances, that shew 

The fates of mortal men and things below ; 

Mere each contending hero's lot he tries, 

Aad weighs with equal hand their destinies; 


 Lowsinks the scale, surcharg’d with Hector's fate, 
Meavy with death it sinks, and hell receives the weight.” 


Virgil contains a similar allusion. It was also 
a custom in the Mogul empire to weigh his impe- 
rial majesty annually on his birth-day, and if he 
was found to have increased in weight, to cele- 
brate this increase by public rejoicings; a cerc- 
mony purely allegorical, and emblematic of his 
political increase of weight, power, and dominion, 
for it is impossible that an increase of fat, which, 
in its literal sense, is synonimous with an increase 
of stupidity, could be a just cause for the congra- 
tulations of a loyal people. 

Should it be objected that these are obsolete 
cases, a variety of modern precedents will readily 
suggest themsclves. Ministers sent sir James 
Puliney on the Ferrol expedition, and what wis 
the result? “ When I came before the place,” 
says sir Jaumes, “ I weighed the advantages against 
the disadvantages, and, finding the latter to pre- 
ponderate, I declined attack.” ‘Thus was pre- 
served, by a good pair of scales, the very army, to 
Which we are indebted for the conquest of Egypt, 
and which would have been probably lost belore 
Ferrol, if the commander had relied upon the esti- 
mate of ministers. Mr. Windham disapproves of 
the present peace, because its evils more than 
counter-balance the evils of ware Now itis clear, 
that no statesman would aitempt to decide such 
an important question by guess. It foligws, tucre- 
fore, that the ex-secrcetary docs his business by a 
very nice pair of scales. Not to detain the reader 
unnecessarily... wat is the constitution iseli but 
such an equifvise of its three parts, the king, the 
lords, and commons, that not any one stati ost- 
weigh the rest? a case, Which never can beppen, 
except when the scsies hang even In eqasoreulte 

It, therefore, appears from the constitution, and 
from precedent, as well ancient as modera, that 
without a good pair of scales all the enterprizes 
and measures of ministers are mere chance-med- 
Jey, and that no. nice statesinan should neglect to 
provide himself with a puir, particularly now, that 
he has lost ture tevuace of power, with which our 
stutesmen have so lung strove to get throng tade 
worke The natone) advaniazes resulting from 
such an improvement ere so striaing, that any enu- 
Meration of them might be felt as an insult to 


’ 


{ 
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the discernment of the pubiice We shall merely 
observe, that in such case we should not be eight 
vears fighting for islands, under the false idea that 
they were ofany sod wefeat or importance. We 
should not quarrel with France for Belgium, nor 
with Paul for Afalta, ne more than we would seek 
cause of quarrel in a straw; for cf no greaicr 
wereht are they row found in the scale against the 
millions of pounds, which they were said to coun- 
terbalancee Would lord Hawkesbury take an artt- 
cle from his grocer without weighing? Certainly 
not. Is then a loafof sugar a subject af more care 
and solicitude than a whole plantation? This is 
to be penny wise and pound foolish, with a ven- 
geance. Not only in all the superior courts of 
justice, but in every little pied poudre court, we find 
a pairof scales. Of consequence, justice is there 
weighed out fairly tothe suitors. A pair of scales 
would be found equally useful in the cabinet. Nor 
would their benefit stop here. They might be 
used for weighing men as well as things. ‘lo the 
authorities already advanced, we may add that of 
Juvenal,in support of this application. 


“ Exnende Hannibalem,” 


“ Weigh Hannibal.” Such is the mode recom- 
mended by that great moralist, to ascertain the 
real value of a great man. What an immense 
prospect of national advantage does this hint open 
to the view! Suppose, for example, anew parlia- 
ment. Let the pockets of each member be search. 
ed on his first entrance jnto the house, and then 
let him be fairly weighed in the new national 
scales. After some important debate, let the indi- 
viduals composing the majority be weighed again. 
If they shall answer the ortginal weights, of which 
a register should be kept, then it is a fair majori- 
ty; but if one shall be found with his pocket full 
of candle-ends; another stuffed with a slice of a 
loan ; another with a contract; another witha pen- 
sion; and soon through them all, who will assert, 
that there has not been some foul play ? If sucha 
parliamentary mode of weighing the members on all 
important questions should be objected to as incon- 
venient, we might appeal to our glorious trial by 
jury ; according to it, a man ts to be tried by his 
peers, that is, his equals. As such, they enter the 
box, and as such, they shall give their verdict ; the 
officer of the court, who has them in charge, is 
sworn that he will not suffer them to reccive meat, 
drink, or candlelight, or indeed any thing that 
might give an undue weight, until after the ver- 
dict. 

It requires no argument to prove that a similar 
practice in St. Stepiien’s chape! would render it as 
pure as the King’s Bench or the Common Pleas. 
In this event, party also would have a more correct 
standard of rigght and wrong, than the authority of 
a leader. . With the aid of the scales, the most illi- 
terate and stupid wend be alle to ascertain to a 
drachm, the real weight and tendency of every 
measure. They would be able to know to asingle 
barrack, a single place or pension, whether there 
was too much in the stole of the executive, and 
too little in that of the legislative. Fn short, the 
members world always be able to compare and 
adjust, with tre utmost precision, the prerogative 
of the crown, and the privileres of the people, and 
so take care that the one did not preponderate 
against the other. 

JUSTICE, 
CoE 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


JOSEPH GROGI, printer, bookscller, and sta- 
tioner, No. 75, South Second-street, Philadelphia. 


proposes to print, by subscripticn, the whole of 


tue Works of Alexander Pope, Esq. in eight vo- 
james, Gnodecimo, from the latest aad most cor- 
rect Londen ediion, printed in 17975 with notes 
and iWeustrations, by Joseph Warton, D, D. and 


il 


oiners, Alea from the nsave valuatts edition 
with notes and illustrations, Pope's Poctical Work + 
in five voluines complete. The first vole of 
cach of these works will be embellished with a 
handsome engraving of Mr. Vope, taken from 4 
full length portrait, and the only one ever drawn. 
The works of this unrivalied genius are so woul 
known, and so universally admired, that it migle 
be deemed presumptuous in the publisher to sov 
much in their commendation. ft caly rematus 
then, to call the attention to the edition frei 
which it is contemplated to print the one row 
claiming the patronage of the public, which is the 
most valuable, correct, and copious, of any now 
extant. ‘The reviewers speak of it in the bizuest 
terms of approbation; extracts might easiiv te 
inserted, but it is presumed the reader will receive 
more satisfaction by perusing the different reviews 
for 1797 and 1798, than from partial selections. 


The prospectus here submitted, presenting a 
choice of the works, will, it is hoped, meet with 
gencral approbation. Those, who have long wished 
to sce an American edition of Pope’s Poetical 
Works, will now have an opportunity of being 
gratified, by giving their support tothe wark. And 
those, who wish to possess his works complete. 
will have an equal opportunity of obtaining ene of 
the most correct and cheap editions ever published. 


CONDITIONS.» 


I. The work complete will be comprised ia 
eight volumes, duodecimo, printed ona good paper, 
and handsome type. 


II. It shall be delivered, to subscribers, at one 
dollar a volume, neatly bound and lettered, pav- 
able on delivery. {The edition, of which this will 
be a faithful copy, sells in Loudon at Sl 12». 
sterling.) 


III. It shall be put to press, as soon asa number 
of subscribers are obtained, suficient to justiiy 
the undertaking, and finished with all the expedi- 
tion that a due attention to neatness and accuracy 
will admit. 


IV. The poetical works compiete, will be come 
prised in five volumes, duodecimo, printed on the 
same paper and type, and delivered to snbseribers 
at one dollar a volume, payable on delivery, aud 
be, in every respect, conformable to the work 
complete. ‘Phe price to non-subscribers will bg 
considerably advanced, 


mr 
ORIGINAL POETRY., 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. ‘ 
EPIGRAM. 


WITHIN the grove Maria Iean’d 
Upon her Wiliam’s breast, 

Her head upon his cheek reclin’d, 
Her lips to his were press'd: 


When lo! a rustling noice was heard, 
Of near-upproaching feet, 

Maria left her lover's arms, 
And sunk upon a scat. 


The old ducnna hobbled in... 
“ Here's pretty doings, miss! 

« What manis this you come to see, 
“¢ What man, what man Is this?" 


“ Oh governess! I do not know, 
Bathe was very rude, 

&«Yoras I pluck'd wild roses here, 
« Hie came frum out the wood, - 
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“ He sciz'd my hand, he press’d it hard, 
“ And talk'd of Cupid's dart, 

“ He kiss’d my cheeks, and falsely swore 
“ That I had stole his heart. 


“ But he wilf come no more, for I 
“ Have very much incens'd him, 

“ For when he wish'd to kiss my lips, 
“ I rose in arms against him.” 


_—————} 
FROM THE AN@I-DEMOCRS7, 
AN IMPROMPTU, 


Iri one of his late answers to an address, Mr. Jefferson pro» 
mises his addressers the utmost fidelity in the " gestion 
of their affairs.” 


A few days since, an honest swain 
Propos’d this. simple question... 

“ What can sage Monticello mean, 
By this new word call'd « gestion ?” 


j 
_A stranger, who the problem heard, 
` At once resolv’d the question... 
“ He thinks our stare affairs too hard, 
For aught but Ais di-“restion.” 


= 
SELECTED POETRY. 


Extract from a work lately published in England, entitled 


PERSIAN LYRICS, 


FAIR maid of Shiraz, wouldst thou take 
My heart, and love it for my sake, 

For that dark mole my thoughts now trace 
On, that sweet cheek on that sweet face, 

I would Bokhara, as I live, 

And Samarcand too, freely give. 


Empty the flagon fill the bowl, 

With wine to rapture wake the soul: 

For Eden’s self, however fair, 
Jas nought to boast that can compare 
With thy blest banks, O Rocnabad! 

Jn their enchanting scenery clad; 

Nor aught in foliage halfso gay 

As are the bow’rs of Mosellay. 


Insidious girls with syren eye, 

W hose wanton wiles the sou! decoy, 
By whose bewitching charms beguil’d, 
Our love-smit town is all run wild, 
Aly stoic heart ye steal away, 

As janissaries do their prey! 


But ah! no laureat lover's praise 
The lustre of those charms can raise : 
For vain are all the tricks of art, 
Which would to nature ought impart ; 
To tints, that angelize the face, 

Can borrow’d colours add new grace? 
Can a fair cheek become more fair 

By artificial moles form’d there ? 

Or can a neck of mould divine 

Py perfum’d tresses heighten’d shine ? 


Be wine and music, then our theme ; 
Let wizards of the future dream, 
Which unsolv'd riddle puzzles still, 
Andever did, and ever wili. 


By Joseph's growing beauty mov'd, 
Zuleikha louk'd, and sigh'd, and lov'd, 
Tül headstrong passion shame defy'd, 
And virtue’s veil was thrown aside. l 


Pe thine, my fair, by counsel led, 

At wisdom’s shrine to bow thy head ; 
bor lovely maids more lovely shine 
Whose hearis to save advice incline, 

. Who than their sonis more valued prze 
Tre hoary maxims of the wise, 
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But tell me, charmer, tell me why, 

Such cruel words my ears annoy : 

Say, is it pleasure to give pain ? 

Can slanderous gall thy mouth profane ? 
Forbid it, Heav’n! it cannot be! 

Nought that offends can come from thee : 
For how can scorpion venom drip 

Froin that sweet ruby-colour’d lip, 
Which, with good-nature overspread, 
Can nought but dulcet language shed? 


Thy gazel-forming pearls are strung, 
Come, sweetly, Hafiz, be they sung: 

For Heaven show’rs down upon thy lays, 
Thoughts, which in star-like clusters blaze. 


mp 


We subjoin the version of sir W. Jones, for a comparison 
instead of the prose paraphrase. 


Sweet maid, if thou would’st charm my sight, 
And bid these arms thy neck infold ; 

That rosy check, that lily hand, 

Would give thy poet more delight 

Than all Bochara’s vaunted gold, 

Than allthe gems of Samarcand. 


Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow, 

And bid thy pensive heart be glad, 
Whate'er the frowning zealots say : 
Tell them, their Eden cannot show 
A stream so clear as Rocnabad, 

A bower so sweet as Mosellay : 


O! when these fair perfidious maids, 
Whose eyes our secret haunts infest, 
Their dear destructive charms display : 
Each glance my tender breast invades, 
And robs my wounded soul of rest, 

As Tartars seize their destin’d prey. 


In vain with love our bosoms glow : 

Can all our tears, can all our sighs, 
New lustre to those charms impart ? 
Can cheeks, where living roses blow, 
Where nature spreads her richest dyes, 
Require the borrow'd gloss of art? 


Speak not of fate :....ah! change the theme, i 
And talk of odours, talk of wine, 

Talk of the flowers that round us bloom: 

"Tis all a cloud, ’tis alla dream ; 

To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 

Nor hope to pierce the sacred gloom. 


Beauty has such resistless power, 
That e’en the chaste Egyptian dame 
Sigh'd for the blooming Hebrew boy ; 
For her how fatal was the hour, 

When to the banks of Nilus came 

A youth so lovely aud so coy! 


Butah! sweet maid, my counsel hear, 
(Youth should attend when those advise 
Whom long experience renders sage): 
While music charms the ravish’d ear; 
While sparkling cups delight our eyes, 
Be gay ; and scorn the frowns of age. 


What cruel answer have I heard ! 

And yet, by heaven, I iove thce still: 

Can aught be crue! from thy lip? 

Yet say, how fell that bitter word 

From lips, which streams of sweetness fill, 
Which nought but drops of honey sip? 


Go boldly forth, my simple lay, 
Whose accents flow w ith artless ease, 
Like oricnt pearls at random Strung : 


Thy notes are sweet, the damsels Say 
Bu: O! far sweeter, if they please, ; 
The nymph for whom these notes are sung. 


= 
PROLOGUE, 


On opening the theatre, at Sydney, Botany-bay, spoken by 
the celebrated Mr. Barrington. 


FROM distant climes, o'er wide-spread seas we 
- come, 

Though not with much eclat or beat of drum, 
True patriots all, for be it understood, 

We left our country for our country’s good ; 

No private views disgrac’d our generous zeal, 
What urg’d our travels was our country’s weal ; 
And none will doubt but that our emigration 

Has prov’d most useful to the British nation. 


But you inquire, what could our breasts inflame, 
With this new Passion for theatric fame? 
What, in the practice of our former days, 
Could shape our talents to exhibit plays ? 
Your patience, sirs, some observations made, 
You’ll grant us equal to the scenic trade. 


He, who to midnight ladders is no stranger, 
You’ll own will make an admirable Ranger. 
To see Macheath we have not far to roam, 
And sure in Filch I shall be quite at home: 
Unrivall'd there, none will dispute my claim 
To high pre-eminence and exalted fame. 


As oft on Gadshill] we have ta'en our stand, 
When ’twas so dark you could not see your hand, 
Some true-bred Falstaff we may hope to start, 
Who, when well bolstered, well may play his part, 
The scene to vary, we shall try in time 
To treat you with a little pantomime. 

Here light and easy Columbines are found, 
And well-tried harlequins with us abound ; 
rom durance vile our precious selves to keep, 


To a black face have sometimes ow’d escape, 


Heath has prov'd the worth of 
crape. 


But how you ask, can we e’er hope to soar 
Above these scenes, and rise to tragic lore ? 
Too oft, alas, we forc’d th’unwilling tear, 

And petrified the heart with real fear. 
Macbeth a harvest of applause will reap, 

For some of us, I fear, have murdered Sleep ; 
His lady too, with Brace, will sleep and talk, 
Our females have been us'd at night to walk. 


Sometimes, indeed, so various is our heart, 
An actor may improve and mend his part; 
« Give me a horse,” bawls Richard, like a drone, 
We'll find a man would help himself to one. 
Grant us your favour, put us to the test, 
To gain your smiles we'll do our very best : 
And, without dread of future Turnkey Lockits, 
Thus, in an-honest way, still pick your pockets. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ 
No. XIV. 


FO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
SIR, 


_ I AM the wiłe of a very respectable man, who, 
by his industry, and my economy, has obtained a 
handsome estate. Being blest with only one son, 
our mutual care has been to train him in the 
nght path, and teach him rather to be good than 
great, and, therefore, we avoided sending him to 
schools, where his learning was to be acquiredat the 
expense of his morals. I have always endeavoured 
to select his associates, as much as possible, and 
have devoted my attention to his education, from 
his earliest infancy to this hour. I instructed him 
in reading, writing, and English grammar, and his 
father carried him through the “ Schoolmaster’s 
Assistant,” when he had just turned his fourteenth 
year. For the last six years, we have exercised 
him pretty constantly in the shop, where he has 
been a most diligent and active assistant to us. 
After the duties of the day, we always passed our 
leisure together, and our son having really a relish 
for books, we have read most English authors. I 
have been again and again charmed with the spark- 
lings of his genius, and, at the same time, with his 
prudent conduct, for he has always had free access 
to the money drawer, and yet never has been ex- 
travagant. 

View this picture of parental bliss, Mr. Saunter, 
and then I am sure you will mourn with me the 
change! | 

You must know, then, that, early in the last 
autumn, my son consulted us on the propriety of 
his becoming a member of a certuin club, which is 
nameless, I believe, strictly. Ile told us it was 
composed of literary characters, and that they met 
on Tuesday, to talk upon all new publications on 
historical subjects, and now and then toscribbie a 
little for the magazines. So reasonable a desire 
could not, with justice, be checked, and I declare I 
was delighted with so judicious a choice, to pass 
ene evening in the week. And, in order that he 
might not be least among the worthies, his ward- 
robe was re-fitted ; and accordingly, on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday, he was enrolled as a member. 


The first evening that he passed there, his father 
and I sat up until he returned, in hopes of veing 
delighted with his description of so enlightened a 
band; but he stopped all our inquiries, by saying, 
he was not at liberty to tell eitaer what they did, 
what they said, or who belonged to the associa- 
ton. 

Now, Mr. Saunter, from that night, I have ob- 
served a great change in my son. He has never 
missed a meeting of the club, and his shop duty is 
hourly more and more neglected. He isreserved and 
cold to his mother, unmindful of his father’s coun, 


scl, and passes whole hours in humming a tune, 
or reciting silly poetry. I often pick up scraps of 
paper, on which are some of his verses. They 
are about as unpoetical as silly; and, if I did not 
fear it would expose him too much, I would send 
you some of his lines. He also imagines he is a 
philosopher, and is continually chattering to his 
visitors about the new light, and a great deal more 
of like nonsense. In addition to all this, by asso- 
ciating with men, who are more skilled in the 
learned languages than himself, he has contracted 
a manner of conversation, which, to us, is wholly 
unintelligible, and which, I fear, must make him 
very ridiculous among his acquaintance. 

If you will have the goodness to bear with me a 
little longer, I will endeavour to make you under- 
stand what I mean most to complain of, by relating 
certain instances of his style. He had sold a piece 
of goods the other day, and the person was to call 
in half an hour to take it away. I was behind the 
counter, and he was reading at the other end of 
the shop. I called to know if that was the man 
to whom I must give the musline He replied, in 
a masterly style, “ ecce homo, mother.” The 
man laughed; and, before I had time to ask him 
again, was off with the parcel. When I turned 
round, and entreated him not to give way to a 
practice, which placed a learned man on a level 
with the illiterate and foolish, he arose, and, with 
a Ciceronian air, exclaimed, “ In scientia excellere 
pulchrum putatur.” I have tried every persuasion 
in my power, to prevent his indulgence in this 
absurd habit, but I fear my entreaties are vain. I 
would wish you to let me know what is the mean- 
ing of “ Non decet te rixari;’’ for, whenever I 
begin to advise seriously, he repeats that sentence, 
with a most sagacious look, and leaves me. His 
father spoke to him the other day on the subject, 
and he offended him so much, by roaring out in 
his face “ satis verborum,” that he assures me he 
will not soon forgive him. Jf we ask him any 
question, instead of answering, he goes on, as if 
he was going to make a Latin oration. 


The other evening, I had occasion to send the 
waitcr out of the room, during the time of tea, 
and I asked my son to pour some water in the tea- 
pote When it was about half fll, he calls out, 
do you want f/us, mother? I said yes, being en- 
tirely ignorant of his question, which he repeated, 
and I my answer several times, and he really pour- 
ed the water, until he had wet the tea-board all 
over, and then sneered at my ignorance, and hoped 
that now I hada “quantum sutlicite” Iwas vexed, 
and meant to have severely reproved him, but he 
instantly bade me a good night, and crying out 
“ Heu ignare mentes !” Icft us to go to club. 


Now, Mr. Saunter, I earnestly entreat your in- 
terference ; and, as he has determined never to lis- 
ten lo any more of his mother’s advice, I must bes 
that you will inform him, that his father means 
to withhold further pecuniary supplies; and that 
he will not again be admitted to our socieiy, until 
he promises to leave off his disgusting pedantry. 

I also wish you would throw out a few hints to 
this intolerable club; which I plainly foresee will be 
the ruin of all our industrious young men, by giy- 


ing them a relish, not only for Bacchannalian jovs 
but by making them imagine none can be gentle- 
men, who have not been to Rome, and are unskilled 
in the dead languages. If they assemble for the 
purpose of individual amusement, there are sub- 
jects from which they may derive inexhaustible 
merriment, without making an amiable young 
man the object of their ridicule; for I suspect they 
have made my son a philosopher, a Latinist, a 
pedant, and poet, only to * laugh him to scorn.” 

Since I have introduced the subject of this cud, 
and as I expect you will satirise them as they de- 
serve, I will mention that it is generally believed, 
all those anonymous letters which have becn scnt 
to you, respecting our sex particularly, were origi- 
nated in these literary meetings. If this isthe case, 
you ought not to spare them, but, as the champion 
of the fair sex, and our surest defence against their 
spleen, you ought to summon all your indignation 
to attack them. 

I hope -you will not delay, however, the consi- 
deration of my painful situation, and I shall ac- 
knowledge myself under great obligations to you. 

M, 


THE DRAMA. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


MR. FRANCIS'S benefit offered attraction te 
the frequenters of the boxes, the pit, and the gal- 
lery. The Distrest Mother, a Representation of 
the Grand Federal Procession, and the pantomime 
of Robinson Crusoe, were the entertainments of 
the evening. The effect of the tragedy was greatly 
injured, by the absence of Mrs. Merry. In conset- 
quence of her indisposition, the part of Hermicne 
was read by Mrs. Shaw. The procession disap- 
pointed the expectation of at least threc-fifths of 
the audience. By that proportion, it was expect- 
ed that the figures which constituted it were to be 
“all alive” The expectation was ridiculous 
enough; but, at the same time, it would perhaps 
have been more just, had the nature of the proces- 
sion been yencrally announced. None would then 
have been disappointed, and few dissatished ; for 
the pasteboard representatives of the partakers of 
that day’s triumph appeared to be neatly executed. 
Although Robinson Crusoe was much curtailed, 
the house was detained to a very late hour. 

Mr. Cain undertook, for his own benefht, the 
dificult part of Hamlet. liis attempt. was an 
arduous one, and, though not completely success- 
ful, he was highly respectable. Flis mest excel- 
lent scene was the expostulation with his mother 
in her closet; he seemed to fail most in the reci- 
tution of the animated souliquy, § To be or not to 
be.” Mrs. Merry, in Ophelia, almost exceticd 
her former excellence. Her s snatches of oft 
tunes” were given “ in wrinping tones so scota,” 
that mary an eye was moistened with sympathy. 

Mr. Wood sceiected the popular play of the Yay 
to get Marvicd. Jie appeared uiinself in the cha- 
racter of Panrent. ‘Tine exccileace of our demeat- 
ed Moreton in this character, can never be fure 
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rotten. Yet, such was Mr. Wood’s success, that 
it challenged universal applause. He was, through- 
out, spirited and correct, and always retained the 
casy gestures of a gentleman. Mr. Green, in 
Captain Faulkner, was highly respectable, and 
Mis. Merry's Julia has lost none of its original 
attraction. In the afterpiece, Mrs. Whitlock gave 
intercst to a part scarcely worthy of her powers; 
but the imperfections attendant upon the getting 
up of pieces for a benefit, strangely marred the 
catastrophe, for some of her coadjutors in the 
scene seemed to know very little of the * matter 
in band.” 

Yue classical and elegant comedy of the Rivals 
wis prescnted, for the benefit of the veteran Morris. 
Jt was uniformly well acted. The part of Old 
Absolute was undertaken by the veteran himeclf, 
and his delineation of it, when allowance is made 
ior his advanced age; was highly praiseworthy. 
Miss Westray gave a finished sketch of what the 
author designed in Lydia Languish. 

Yor her benefit, which was the next in sucession, 
she took the play of A Bold Stroke fora Husband; 
a comedy written by Mrs. Cowley, and replete 
, with those contrivances and plots, which are said 
partrcularly to distinguish the productions of the 
female pen. She sustained her part with unre- 
mitting vivacity und spirit. l 

The comedy of More Ways than One, a pro- 
. Guction of the same writer, was performed, for 
lirs. Shaw’s benefit, on Friday. It was, in some 
parts, ably supported; but we were sorry to sec 
neither the name of Mrs. Merry, nor that of Mrs. 
Whitlock, in the bill. 

The arch Blissett invited the town to the Recon- 
ciliation, and the Poor Soldier. ‘Lhe former was 
excellently performed. The latter dragged on 
most heavily. We were sorry that ill health pre- 
vented his appearance in Darby. 

‘The Castle Spectre, and the Children of the 
Wood, were performed for the benefit of Mr. and 
Mrse Jones. ‘fhe former exerted himself very 
successfully in Hassan. The return of the latter, 
siter a suspension of her theatrical labours, was 
cordially welcomed. She sang, with much sweet- 
hess, the song of the Day of Marriage, which we 
have so warmly applauded in a former number. 
\With her other song, we were not so well satis- 
ied. 

The popular comedy of Speed the Plough was 
periornied, for the united benefit of Mrs. Snow- 
cen, Miss Arnold, and Mr. Usher. This piece 
» ems always to possess attraction. A pantomime, 
irom the French theatre, called La Foret Noire, 
was the afterp'ece. Itis an interesting and well- 
contrived story; and we rather wonder that it 
saouid have been suffered to slumber, during the 
lung interval of six vears. 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
An criz inal letter from Dr. Foknson to Miss Langton. 


London, April 17, 1771. 
MADAM, i 

JF I could have flattered myself that my letters 
could have given pleasure, or have alleviated pain, 
] should not have omitted to write toa lady, to whom 
] do sincerely wish every increase of pleasure, 
und every mitigation of uneasiness. 

I knew, dear madam, that a very heavy afflic- 
tion had fallen upon yuu; but it was one of those, 
waich the established course of nature makes 
necessary, and ty which kind words give no relief. 
t uccess is, on these occasions, to be expected only 
irom time, i 

Your censure of me, as deficient in friendship, 
is, i.crclure, ico scYecce I have neither been un- 
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friendly, nor intentionally uncivil. The notice 
with which you have honoured me, I have neither 
forgotten nor remembered without pleasure. 


The calamity of ill health, your brother will tell 
you that I have had, since I saw you, sufficient reason 
to know and to pity. But this is another cvil, 
against which we can receive little help from one 
another. I can only advise you, and I advise you 
with great carnestness, todo nothing that may hurt 
you, and to reject nothing that may do you good. 
To preserve health, isa moral and religious duty: 
for health is the basis of all social virtues; we can 
be useful no longer than while we are well. 


If the family knows that you receive this letter, 
you will be pleased to make my compliments. 


I flatter myself with the hopes of seeing Lang- 
ton, after Lady Rothes’s recovery; and then I 


:hope that you and I shall renew our conferences, 


and that I shall find you willing, as formerly, to 
talk and to hear; and shall be again admitted 
to the honour of being, madam, 
Your most obedient 
And most humble servant, 
SAM. JOHNSON. 


THE LOITERER. 


Quippe Domum timet ambiguam, Tyriosque bilingues. 
VirG. ÆN. 


LANGUAGE has been commonly defined, by 
grammarians, to be the art of expressing our ideas. 
Nor was the definition a bad one, during those 
times, when our rude ancestors were sufficiently 
uninformed in the ars rhetorica, to speak always 
what they really thought. But, since we have 
wisely banished that absurd custom, I should hum- 
bly presume, that the aforesaid definition might 
also be altered, and that, from henceforward, lan- 
guage be entitled the art of concealing our ideas ; 
and I will venture to assert it is used infinitely 
oftener for the latter purpose than the former, by 
all ranks and ages, and at all times and in all 
places. So totally indeed is a regard to veracity 
excluded from the system of modern ethics, that, 
were it not for diseases, duns, and wives, who 
sometimes tell one disagreeable truths, one would 
imagine that truth, as well as justice, had left this 
degenerate world, at the expiration of the golden 
age. And, that I may not take an unfair advan- 
tage, I shall say nothing of the numerous tribes, 
whose situation authorizes, and; m some measure, 
obliges thei to a continyal breach of veracity 
(such as foreign ministers, ladies’ maids, lawyers. 
and physicians, to which list I may also add lovers 
and their mistresses, who can claim so many pre- 
cedents in favour of this practice, that they may be 
said to lie by prescriptive right), and only con- 
sider how little attention we all of us pay to truth, 
in the common intercourse of life. 


When my friend, Jack Saunter, enters my room on 
a fine day, and catchesme with my hat in my hand, 
and one glove on, just ready toenjoy my morning’s 
walk, he would have a strange opinion of my po- 
liteness, did I not meet him with a smile, entreat 
him to sit down, and express myself so wonder- 
fully happy in his company, that one would ima- 
gine I thought myself obliged to him, for depriving 
me of my favourite amusement; and my old ac- 
quaintance, Captain Prolix, would think me a 
brute, did I not express myself highly delighted 
with the account of the battle of Bunker’s-hiH, 
though he well knows I have not heard it, on the 
most moderate computation, Jess than two hun- 
dred times. Nay, even my old paralytic uncle 
at ninety-six, weld take it very ill, if I did not 
seem exceedingly alarmed whenever he coughs, 
though he knows I am to inherit all his fortune, 


and that he has plagued our whole family these 
twenty years upon the strength of it! Nay, so 


{ utter an aversion have we to truth, that, not satis- 


fied with breaking her Jaws ourselves, we daily 
instruct and oblige our servants to do the same; 
and, if we can afford such a piece of luxury, even 
hire a stout fellow to stand ut our door, and lie by 
the year. 


Nor has poor truth been much better treated in 
books than in conversation; since, not to mention 
pocts, who have always claimed exemption from 
her rules, even plain scribblers of prose pay so 
little regard to her laws, that they commonly bid 
her boldly detiance in the very preface, scarce any 
of these ingenious gentlemen forgetting to assure 
us, that he was not induced to publish his work 
by love of fame or monéy, and had no other ob- 
ject in submitting his performance to the public, 
than a desire of instructing und amending his 
fellow creatures; and this often too, when the first 
six pages of his work give the lie to his assertion. 

But, of all publications, none are perhaps so de- 
ficient in an adherence to truth, as those well- 
known compositions, which are daily served up 
with their tea to the inhabitants of this country, 
and which (perhaps for that very reason) are more 
studied by all orders of men, than any other work 
of genius whatever. I. need not, after this, add, 
that I allude to those numerous miscellanies, 
which, under the titles of Gazetteers, Heralds, 
Chronicles, and Advertisers, make their appear- 
ance, to gratify the curiosity, and encrease the 
knowledge of all those, whose circumstances are 
not too narrow to allow them so innocent and 
cheap a mode of gaining information, and in many 
of which, it may fairly be said, that there are not 
four exact truths, in the whole four pages. 


Many of my readers have possibly perused the 
works of Madame Genlis, and may remember a 
little tale entitled Le Palais dz Verité, a place en- 
dowed by its tutelary genius with so singular a 
power, that all, who entered its walls, were ob- 
liged to speak their real thoughts, without being 
themselves sensible that they did so; and the dif- 
ference between what they say, and what they 
intended to say, forms some very laughable scenes. 
I have often wished a few copies of a modern 
gazette could be struck off within the precincts of 
this palace; but, as that is impossible, I shall pre- 
sent my readers with an imaginary one, drawn on 
the above-mentioned plan, and will appeal to their 
impartial judgment to determine. whether it is 
not full as entertaining as the Herald, the Worlds 
and the Star. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday.....The house met this day at four, an 
the minister, according to his promise of last 
week, rose to open the budget. He informed the 
house, that he very much disliked the subject of 
finance at all times, but that it was particularly 
disagreeable to him at present, as the expenditure 
of the last year had exceeded the revenue, by 
some hundred thousand pounds, and would do so 
next year in a much greater degree, owing partly 
to the inefficacy of some late taxes, but chiefy to 
the enormous pensions he was obliged to grant to 
his friends; a circumstance, be observed, we kl 
known to many in that house; that, as he had moot 
the smallest regard for his country, her prese mez 
situation gave him no uneasiness; and he was 
therefore resolved to lay on no new taxes, which 
might draw odium upon his administration, fore- 
secing that he should be well able to stand three 
or four years longer, at which time he purposed 
accepting of a peerage, and enjoying, the remain- 
der of his life, the fortune he had so honestly ac- 
quired at the beginning of it. He then read over 
a number of papers to prove his assertions, and 
concluded his speech with saying, that he cared 


aot a straw what the opposition bench could say, 
-as he had taken care to secure a majority. 

He was answered by Mr» ecsscessesey Who began by 

assuring the house, that he had no more regard 
for his country than the minister himself; no one, 
who knew him, could suppose he had. He told 
them, that he was equally sensible that a proper 
majority was secured by the friends of govern- 
ment; and that, as for the calculations contained 
in the Aonouradle gentleman's speech, he knew not 
whether they were true or false, as he had not lis- 
tened to one single syllable which had fallen from 
the honourable gentleman...-being entirely taken up 
in considering what answer he should make, as be 
well knew it was expected he should say some- 
thing; but, as he wished the house to think he 
knew more of the matter than he really did, he 
should move, that certain papers and estimates be 
laid before them; that he well knew the intelli- 
gence contained in them was not worth sixpence, 
but that, at worst, if granted, the perusal of them 
would save time, and clog the measures of govern- 
ment, and, if denied, would throw some odium on 
the minister and his friends. 

Sir John .0....0 then rose to defend the mea- 
sures of administration. He was not, he said, per- 
fectly clear what the minister’s intentions were, 
but that, in his heart, he believed them to be very 
bad; that he himself had a large family, and a 
small fortune, and should think himself a bad fa- 
ther, if he did not vote for a man, who had already 
given him so much, and from whom he expected 
yet more; that he should give him his hearty as- 
sistance at present, and would continue to do so, 
as long as there was no chance of his being turned 
out, in which case, he meant to make peace with 
the other side, as well as he could. 

As soon as the warm plaudits which followed 
this speech were a little subsided, Mr. csccerssoseey a 
young member, got up, and, with great modesty, 
asked pardon of the house, for presuming to give 
his opinion, on subjects which men, so much his 
superiors in age, could not agree on; and added, 
that nothing but a consciousness of his own supe- 
rior abilities, information and eloquence, could 
have prevented him from remaining silent; that, 
in consequence of this superiority, he must bespeak 
the attention of the house for about five or six 
hours, while he slightly reviewed the transactions 
of the present administration, from their first as- 
suming the reins of government, to the present 
day; which he protested be had not been more 
than two months in drawing up. He then began 
along and circumstantial detail of the follies and 

blunders of tle m+». and his friends; but per- 
ceiving, at the end of four hours, that one half of 
the house was gone to dinner, and the other were 
inclined to sleep, he told them, that, though he 
had much more to say, yet, as they were so di..d 
tasteless, as not to enjoy his rhetoric as it deserved, 
he should treat them with no more of it at pre- 
sent. 

Upon which, the speaker having stretched himself 
in his chair, the question was put, and carried... 
and the house adjourned. 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


Paris, May ... This day his majesty was 
pleasedto make the following most gracious reply 
wo the humble petition of his parliament: 

“ I am perfectly satisfied of the justice of your 
remonstrance. I shall nevertheless persevere in 
my measures. Iam determined to make you, and 
all France, know I will be master....for I hate to 
be a tyrant by halves.....Cur tel est notre plaisir.” 


HOME OCCURRENCES. 


Yesterday the church-wardens and parish officers 
of the parish of sesse... dined at the London Ta- 
Verh, in order to consider the distressed state of 
We pour iu tiie said parish; and, after mature dẹ- 
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liberation, came to a resolution, That their next 
meeting should be at the Turk’s Head.....the port 
at the former house being thick, and the claret 
very ill flavoured. 

On Monday last, came on the election of a 
member for the borough of Guzzledown, when the 
numbers on the poll were, 


L: sd. 
For Mr. M. 2000 18 2 
For Sir John S. 1900 40 


Mr. M. was of course declared duly elected; but 
we understand Sir John’s friends demand a scru- 
tiny, under pretence that several of Mr. M.’s 
guineas were light. 

Any gentleman, having a sum not less than two, 
or more than four thousand pounds, to dispose of, 
may have a most eligible opportunity of gaining: at 
least 25 per cent. by placing it in the hands of the 
advertisers, who are the proprietors ot a large and 
lucrative patent manufacture. The utmost honour 
and secrecy. 

N. B. It is recommended to any person, whom 
this may suit, to be quick in their applications, as 
the advertisers must certainly become bankrupts 
in a week, ifthey do not get the moncy. 

Wanted... A curacy, in a good sporting country, 
near a pack of fox-hounds, and ina sociable neigh- 
bourhood; it must have a good house and stables, 
and a few acres of meadow ground would be very 
agreeable... Fo prevent trouble, the stipend must 
not be less than 80/. 

The advertiser has no objections to undertaking 
three, four, or five churches of a Sunday, but will 
not engage where there is any weekly duty. W ho- 
ever has such a one to dispose of, may suit them- 
selves by sending a line, directed A. B. at the 
Turf Coffee-house, or the gentleman may be spoken 
with, any Tuesday morning, at Tattersall’s bet- 
ting room. C. 


< 
FROM THE MICROCOSM. 


Nemo in sese tentat descendere.—Jtv. 
Nobody tries himself to scan. 


“ Sir, 

« THE peculiar hardships of my situation call 
loudly for your interference. As they have hither- 
to escaped the notice of those righters of wrongs, 
and redressers of grievances, your periodical pre- 
decessors, it remains with you; sir, by the publish- 
ing of this letter, to clear my injured fame from 
the aspersions of the malevolent; and vindicate to 
the world the importance of my character. 

“« I shall not detain you, Mr. Griffin, by a long 
account of my birth, parentage, and education ; 
suflice it only to say, that I never received any 
education; that I am not indebted to a parent for 
my existence ; but that, notwithstanding I am thus 
defective in point of ancestry, I boast a family of 
wide alliances and extensive relationships, and 
date my birth even prior to the creation. 

« In short, sir, the person, who has now the ho- 
nour to address you, is no other than Nobody. To 
prove what I have advanced of my large connec- 
tions, J am, you must know, allied to Anybody, 
nearly related to Somebody, and connected by the 
closest ties to the family of Everybody. Besides 
these, the various branches of the What’shisnames, 
the W hatyecallums, the Suchaones, andthe Thing- 
ums and Thingumbobs, come, one and all, from 
the same parent stock. 

« irom this account, you might probably be led 
to suppose, that my situation is, of ull others, the 
most enviable; that I am growing old, amid the 
caresses of a diffusive family ; and that I am look- 
ed up to with wonder and veneration by the rest 


of the world, as a being pre-existent to the com- 
mon ancestor, and contcmpgrary with every gcne- 
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ration of mankind. But alas! Mr. Griffin, very 
widely mistaken would this idea be found. Alas, 
sir, the world holds me in contempt, and my near- 
est relations have been taught by their example to 
do the same. I cannot make Anybody confess 
his knowledge of me ; Everybody shuns the suspi- 
cion of being acquainted with me; and Somebody 
has long ago sct himself up in direct opposition to 
me: and by degrees attracted to his party ail the 
inferior branches of the family, who find their ideas 
of sclf-consequence much more pleasingly gratified 
in the relationship they bear to him, however 


distant, than in the disgraceful consanguinity of 


Nobody. 


« lt has not been always thus. There was a 


time when the name of Nobody was more respect- 
ed. 
places where the feudal system obtained, and even 
now I believe, in some remote parts of Scotland, 
it has been customary for whole clans to take the 
name of the master under whom they held their 
several tenures ; insomuch, that it was nothing un- 


You cannot but know, Mr. Griffin, that in ail 


usual for the inhabitants of whole districts to be 


distinguishable from each other only by the dif- 
ference of their prenomen, or christian name, or by 


some additional cognomen, which they acopted for 


the purpose of this distinction; so that had you, 
sir, lived in those days, there would have been, I 
doubt not, whole provinces peopled with a hopeful 
progeny of Griffins. 
indeed. Then it was that I, and my old opposer, 
Somebody, by mutual compact, shared the land 
between us, and distributed our names to our res- 
pective adherents. 
all principal persons, considered themselves as 
members of his family ; but then the tenants, and 
the bulk of the people, were of necessity contented 
to rank under my denomination. 
considerable was the number of his adherents, 
compared to that of mine, that he might be alinost 
said scarcely to have Anybody on his party; 
whilst, comparatively speaking, Everybody sided 
with me. 


Ah, sir, these were times 


The barons, to be sure, and 


And so very in- 


“ There were then no regular steps of conse- 


quence, no intermediate gradation of ranks be- 
tween the lord and his slave; but while the im- 
portance of the one was sufficiently gratified in the 
title of Somebody ; the other, hugging himself in 
his own insignificancy, was fully satisfied to herd 
with the multitude of Nobodies. 


« How different is my situation, and how much 


lessened is the estimation in which I am held in 
these days; while Everybody is labouring with | 
restless ambition to be considered by the world as 


Somebody. It ts this principle, which enforces the 
young heir into expences far beyond the limits of 
his fortune, and melts the accumulation of years in 
the extravagance ofan hour; that he may, by his 
spirited conduct, persuade the admiring world that 
he is Somebody. On what other principle does 
the spouse of the substantial shop-keeper ground 
her arguments in favour of frosting the cauliflower 
wig, and rolling up the round belly in a new red 
waistcoat, but that he may be enabled to display 
himself on a Sunday's terrace, with a dress and a 
figure, which may shew him to be Somebedy? 
And whence that self-sufficient smile, which cur- 
dies the fat cheek of his love, but from a consci- 
ousness of having assumed, together with her fow- 
ered damask, a degree of importance, which 
abundantly rescues her from the disgracefu] appel- 
lation of a Nobody. 

“ But even these desertions, sir, however dis- 
tressing, and this contempt, however wounding, | 
might perhaps be able to endure without cem- 
plaint; and console myself with the idea of their 
being but negative misfortunes. But who, Mr. 
Grin, could forbear to complain of the malice of 
false aspersions, and the railings of groundless 
abuse ? who could bear, without repining., the im- 
putation of vices, of which he was perfects us 
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conscious ; of outrages, of which he was perfectly 
incapable ? 


“ There does not pass a day, in which my name 
is not called in a hundred times, as a foil to the 
vices and imperfections of others; as thus, in 
speaking of any notorious offender, ¢ Nobody is 
more wicked,’ * Nobody more abandoned,’ ¢ No- 
body will’ come sooner to the gallows.’....It is, 
however, some compensation for this, you will say, 
that I am also made use of as a comparison for all 
that is good and great in any character... But, 
alus! when you consider how far greater is the 
propensity of most people to calumny than com- 
mendation, you will readily own, that the being 
coupled once or twice with the name of a great or 
a good man, is but a slender consolation, for being 
daily associated with the name of every thing that 
is rascally and villainous under the sun. 


“Tt cannot, I think, have escaped your observa" 
tion, how often, in common life, a suspicion of be- 
ing an acquaintance of mine, has been prejudicial 
to many an innocent and well-meaning: person ; 
and has served as an excuse for treating him with 
the utmost incivility ; a hint, that such a person 
was a fellow, ¢ who spoke to Nobody,’ or a ¢ crea- 
ture that Nobody knew,’ has been a cause sufficient 
to subject him to the most mortifying rudeness 
and contempt. But I shall pass over the consider- 
ation of this, and a multitude of other circum- 
stances ofthe same nature; nor shall I stop to 
make a single observation on that unaccountable 
malignity, with which mankind are taught to per- 
secute me in proverbs, and most maliciously to pro- 
nounce that wind ¢ dn il wind, which blows Nobody 
£ocd.’...But 


« I shall proceed without delay to shew the in- 
justice and wickedness of mankind, in laying to 
my charge several enormities, which it is actually 
out of my power to perform. The instance, which 
occurs to my memory is one of very great antiqui- 
ty, of which you, Mr. Griffin, have in a former pa- 
per very properly taken the notice it deserved, for 
which I thank you. I allude to the paltry con- 
trivance of Ulysses, who, to shicld himself and his 
party from the resentment of Polypheme, for the 
extinction of his eyes, had the address to persuade 
that simple shepherd swain, that it was one Ovdts; 
(meaning me, sir), who was perpetrator of the 
bloody deed. Of this accusation, you have already 
had the goodness to acquit me tothe world. But 
it were endless to dwell on every particular cir- 
‘cumstance, which has been laid hold of, to sully 
my fair fame with malevolent aspersions. I 
should detain you too long, were I to enumcrate 
the many atrocious house-breakings, of which a 
confirmed suspicion is said to have fallen on No- 
body; the many midnight murders, at which No- 
vody was thought to have been present; or, to 
descend to less heinous offences, the many stray- 
ed tea-spoons and broken china basons, the guilt 
of which a favourite lap-dog, a cat, or a fine family 
of little ones, have been lucky enough tothrow off 
their own shoulders on those of Nobody. I myself 
was not a little displeased the other day, to hear 
on old gentleman, who, by the bye, has one son of 
two and twenty, and several head of younger chil- 
Gren, living in the huuse with him; complain, in the 
double capacity of master of a family and justice 
of the peace, that he had at that time a pier glass 
thattcred to pieces, an arm broken off his maho- 
gany easy chair, and a housemaid in the straw, for 
all which circumstances he was,as furas he could 
learn, indebted to the kind ofiiciousness of No- 
Lody. 


“ Now, Mr. Griffin, I have laid my misfortunes 
before you in a manner that I think cannot fail to 
excite your compasiione With you it remains to 
mediate betiecen me and the public.....and by ex- 
piaiiing my case to ther, to confer on me a last- 
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ing favour and benefit, and lay a strong claim to 
the gratitude of, 
“ Sir, 
« Your sincere admirer, 
« And most humble petitioner, 
“ NOBODY. 


EDUCATION. 


[{t affords the Editor the purest and sincerest satisfaction 
to have an opportunity, on any oceasion, to give publi- 
city to any scneme, whose object is the literary and mo- 
ral advancement of the country. ‘ilo the monarchy of 
Genius it is ardently hoped Americans will ever look 
with venerating ¢yes, aud to the enterprising instructor 
of youth may they ever exclaim with more than the 
enthusiasm of Horace 
“ 1, bone, quo virtus tua te vocat; i PEDE FAUSTO.’ ] 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


The Trustees of the Newark Academy, and 
several gentlemen of the town, having taken into 
consideration the high importance of female edu- 
cation, have agreed to establish a female academy: 
and boarding school in this place; and from the 
healthiness and flourishing state of the town, and 
its happy situation for such an institution, they 
conclude they have just reason to hope, that their 
efforts thus to promote the interest of society, 
will be attended with success. 

They have engaged the Reverend William 
Woodbridge to take charge of this seminary and 
boarding school; a gentleman of very amiable 
character, eminently qualified for such an office, 
and who, for several years, with great reputation, 
had presided over an institution of a similar na- 
ture. 

This institution will be founded on the follow- 
ing principles and regulations : 

1. It shall be under the patronage and inspection 
of the trustces of the Newark Academy, some of 
whom will visit it monthly, and also, such ladies 
as the Trustees shall appoint. 

11. In this seminary shall be taught: 

The first principles of the English language, and 
plain sewing, for three dollars per quarter. 

The fine branches of needle work, the English 
language grammatically, reading, writing, arithme- 
tick, composition, history, and the use of the 
globes, for five dollars per quarter. 

The French language for five dollars per quar- 
ter. 

Drawing, vocal and instrumental music, on rea- 
sonable terms. 

mr. The price of board will be one hundred 
dollars per annum; the young lady to provide her 
bed and bedding, and to defray the expense of 
washing her apparel. 

iv. All the pupils, day scholars as well as boar- 
ders, shall pay twenty-five cents, quarterly, as an 
acknowledgment for the use of the building. 

v. Any pupil may enter this institution, to con- 
tinue by the quarter, or ycar. 

vi. Boarders shall, continually, advance money 
for one quarter’s board; and all pupils shall always 
advance the money for one quarter’s tuition. 

vit. It will be earnestly recommended to every 
young lady, when health and circumstances shall 
permit, to attend on Sundays, the place of public 
worship to her most agreeable.. 

vIr. Particular attention shall be pzid to the 
manners, decency of dress, as well as the morals 
of pupils. 

1x. A proper library shall be provided for the 
recreation and improvement of the young ladies, 
at their leisure hours, day scholars as well as 
boarders; and those who shall incline to resort to 
it, shall cach pay fifty cents, quarterly, for the 
privilege, which money shall be apphed to pur- 
chase books for the library. | 

x. The books to be studied in the academy, 
shall be prescribed by the Gentleman who shall 


preside over it, with the approbation of the Trus- 
tees above mentioned. aa : 
x1. The spring vacation shall commence the 
third monday in April, and the fall vacation, the 
third monday in September, and thé term of vaca- 
tion shall be three weck. a 

xII. The scholars shall be examined, quarterly, 
with respect to their progress in thcir several 
studies, in the presence of the Trustees of the 
aforesaid academy, and such Jadics and gentle- 
men, as, by invitation shall attend on the occasion. 

XIII. No boarder shall visit, or go abroad, with- 
out permission of her instructor, or instructress. 

xiv. The pupils shall attend public deyotien, | 
morning’ and evening, on days of, tuition, in the 
academy. ONE ae 

xv. Other regulations may be addcd to these, if 
deemed necessary, with the approbation of the 
Trustees of the Newark Academy. 

A suitable building is provided for this institu- 
tion, which will be opened the first day of May 
next. It is requested, that those parents and’ 
guardians, who shall incline to send their children’ 
to this academy and boarding school, either as 
boarders, or day scholars, will give information 
thereof, previous to the twenticth day of March 
next, to either of the subscribers. 

Published at the request of the Trustees of the 
Newark Academy, and several gentlemen of the 
town. A 8 

| ALEXANDER MACWHORTER, 
UzaL OGDEN, ” 
EDWARD D. GRIFFIN, 
Errısaa BOUDINOT, 
SAMUEL OGDEN, 
Jonn N. CUMMING, 
ARCHIBALD MERCER, 
SAMUEL BALDWIN, 
Joun BURNET, 
PETER Ff, 
UzaL Jounson, 
Joon CRAUFORD, 

Newark, New-Jersey, January 27. 1802. 


NOTE. After the first of May next, the Reve- 


rend Mr. Woodbrige will also have the superin- 
tendence of the English and mathematical depart- 
ments in the Newark Academy. 


The Trustees af this academy, have received 


several very honourable testimonials of the charac- 
ter of this gentleman, and from them, it is deemed 
proper, to publish the following axtract of a letter 
from his excellency, Jonathan Trumbull, esq. gov- 
ernor of the state of Connecticut, dated 16th Jan- 
uary, 1802, addressed to the honourable Judge 


Boudinot. 

« I have seen several téstimonials which the 
Reverend Mr. Woodbridge is possessed of, from 
the late President Stiles, of Yale College, and 
others, to the points of his talents and conduct, as 
a teacher and scholar, to which I can most cheer- 
fully subscribe. I can also add,....that I have had. 
knowledge of Mr. Woodbridge for more than 
twenty years....He had his school education at 
the grammar school in this town, from whence he 


went to Yale College, where he obtained his more 
enlarged knowledge of the various sciences, as 
certined by the Reverend President Stiles....In: 


his different walks in life to this time, I have ever 


understood, that he has sustained uncommon re- 
putation as a teacher and instructor of youth, he 
being possessed not only of the requisite talents, 
but having a happy facility of communicating in- 


forimation....together with’ an amiable mode of 


deportment towards his pupils, commanding their 


respect and regard. 
Should you obtain Mr. Woodbridge for your 


Institution, I shull have one thing to regret, which 
is, that we shall be deprived of the talents and 
abilities of a very useful instructor to the youth 
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of his state....a8 well as of the example and influ- pand whether he betrayed the state ? Hehas done paid 30,000 reals. I went to take leave of the erand 
ence of a man of ‘irfuc, good: morals, piety’ and | worse, replied.a preacher with a black cloak, he | inquisitor; he was a very polite man, and asked 
benevolence, amon the cirele of his acquaintance believes that we can be saved by good works, as | me how I relished the holidays they had given 
in the eastern part of the United States.” © ion'f-well as by faith. : | me? I told him they were delightful, and, at 
n «= tf You are sensible, that were such systems suffer- | the same time went to press my companions ta 

ed to: prevail, the commonwealth could not long | quit this enchanting country. They had time 
subsist, and that\a.severe law is necessary torefute | enough, during my confinement, to learn all the 
suchiseandalous errors. A deep Dutch politician 
told me with a sigh, that such commendable actions 
could not last for ever. Alas, sir, said he, our 
people naturally incline towards toleration; some 
day or another they will adopt it; I shudder at the 
_ f thought: believe mey sir, pursued he, ’tis a mere 

į chance that you actually find them so laudably and 
zealously inclined as to cut off the heads of their 
į fellow-creatures for the sake of religion. Such were 
the lamentable words of the Dutchman ; for my 
own part, I thought proper to abandon a country 
where severity had no compensation, and therefore 
embarked for Spain. | | 

I arrived at Seville in the finest season in the 
iyeare he court was there, the galleons were 
arrived, and all seemed to proclaim joy, abundance, 
and profusion» I espied at the end of a beautiful 
alley, full of orange and lemon-trees, a vast coni’ 
course of people round an amphitheatre richly 
adorned ; the king, the queen, the infants and in- 
fantas, were seated under a stately canopy, and 
over against that august family, another throne, 
higher and more magnificent, had been erected. I 
told one of my travelling companions, that unless 
that throne was reserved for God, I could not see 
the use ofit; but these words being overheard by a 
grave Spaniard, I paid dear for having uttered 
them. In the mean time, I imagined we were 
to be diverted with a carousal, wrestling, or bull- 
baiting, when I perceived the grand inquisitor 
ascend that throne, and bestow his blessing upon 
the king and people. Then appeared an army of 
monks, filing off two by two; some were white, 
others were black, grey, and brown; some were 
shod, and some barefooted; some had beards, and 
some had none ; some were with cowls, and some 
without. Then came the executioner, followed by 
about forty wretches, guarded by a world of gran- 
dees and alguazils, and covered with garments, 
upon which were painted flames and devils. ‘These 
fellows were Jews, who would not altogether be 
compelled to abandon the law of Moses, and Chris- 
tians who had married their god-mothers, or per- 
haps refused to worship Nuestra Dama d’Atocha, 
-or to part with their money in favour of the brothers 
Hieronymians. Prayers were said very devoutly, 
after which all those wretches were tortured and 
burnt, which concluded the ceremony, tothe great 
édification of all the royal family. | 

The same night, while I was going to bed, two 
messengers from the inquisition came to my lodg., 
ings with the holy Hermandad. ‘They embraced 
me tenderly, and, without speaking a word, carried 
me out of the house, and conducted me into a 
dungeon not incommoded by heat, adorned witha 
curious crucifix, and a mat instead of a bed. After 
I had been there six weeks, the father inquisitor 
sent his compliments, and desired to see me: I 
obeyed the summons: he received me with open 
arms, and after having embraced me with more 
than paternal fondness, told me, he was very sorry 
they had put me in sobad a lodging, but that all 
the apartments happened to be full, it was tm: | 
possible to give me a better; adding, however, 
that he hoped I should be better taken care of an-' 
other time. Then he asked me very lovingly, 
whether I knew why I was put in there. I told the | 
reverend father I ‘supposed it was for my sins. 
Well, my dear child, replied he, but for what sin? 
make me your confidant, speak. I did all I could 
to bethink myself of some misdemeanor, but in 
vain; upon which he made me recolleet my im- 
prudent words: in short, 1 recovered my hberty, 
alter-having undergone a sevére discipline, aad 
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[IN conformity to a plan commenced in our first! volume, 
we shall in future, occasionally publish translations from: 
the French classics. | , in i 


THE, ADVENTURES OF SCARMENTADO. 


of religione ‘hey had read the memoirs of the 
famous bishop of Chiapa, by which it appears that 
ten millions of infidels were murdered in America, 
to convert therest. LT imagined that bishop might 
exaggerate a little, but suppose, the victims were 
but half that number, the sacrifice was still admira- 
ble. aa 
Notwithstanding the disagreeable adventures I 
had met with in my travels, I determined to finish 
my tour, and accordingly I embarked for Purkey, 
fully resolved never more to intermeddle with 
other people’s affairs, nor give my judgment about 
public shews. These Turks, said I to my com- 
panions, are a set of unbaptized miscreants, and of 
course more cruel than the reverend fathers ofthe 


ei age Sarrticar NoveEL, 

Transiated from! the French, .° 

; MY name is Searmentado; my father :was 
ovetnor of the city of Candia, where I came into 
the world in the year 1600, and-I remember that one 
Iro, a stupid and scurrilous poet, wrote a copy of 
degrel verses in my praise, in which he proved 
me descended from Minos jn a direct line ;) but 
my father being disgraced some time after, he | 

wrote another poem, by which it appeared I 

was no longer a-kin to Minos, but the descendant of 
Pasiphae and ler lover. eae ie 

When I was fifteen years old, my father sent 

me to Rome to finish my studies. Monsignor. 
Profonde, to whom I was recommended, was a 
strange kind of man, and one of the most terrible 
scholars breathing; he took it into his head to teach 
me the, categorics of Aristotle, and I narrowly 
escaped his throwing me into the category of his 
minions. J saw many processions and exorcisms, 
and much oppression. Signora Fatelo, a lady of 
no rigid morals, was foolish enough to like me: she 
was wooed by two youthful monks, the Rev. Father 
Poignardini, and the Rev. Father Aconiti, but she 
put an end to the pretensions of both of them, by 
granting me her good graces ; yet, at the same time 
Inarrowly escaped being excommunicated and 
poisoned. I left Rome exceedingly well pleased 
with the architecture of St. Peter’s church. 

I went to France, in the reign of Lewis surnamed 
the Just ; the first thing I was asked was, whether 
I chose to breakfast on a collop of the marshal 
d'Ancre, whose body the public had roasted, and 
which was distributed very cheap to those that 
desired to taste it. This nation was at that time 
torn to pieces by civil wars, occasioned sometimes 
by ambition, sometimes by controversy, and those 
intestine broils had forthe space of forty years de- 
luged the most delightful country inthe world with 
blood. Such were the liberties of the Gallican 
church: the French, said I, are naturally wise, 
what makes them deviate from that character ? 
They are much given to joking and pleasantry, 
and yet they commit a massacre ; happy that age 
in which they shall do nothing but joke and make 
merry. © ` i 

From hence! Isat out for England; the same 
fanatical temper excited the same furious zeal; a set 
of devout Roman Catholics had resolved, for the 
good of the church, to blew up the king, the royal 
family} and the parliament with gun-powder, and 
thereby free the nation from those heretics. I 
was shewn the spot where the blessed queen Ma- 
ty, daughter to Henry VIII. had- caused above 
five hundred of Her'subjects to be burnt alive. A 
pious Hibernian priest assured -me it was a very 
laudable action: first, because those, they had 
burned were English ; secondly, because they were 
wretches who never tookany holy water, and did 
not believe in St. Patrick. . ae 

From England I went to Holland, in hopes of 
fincing more peace and tranquillity among a more 
phlegmatical peoples At my arrival at the Hague, I 
was entertained with the beheading ef a venerable 
oll patriot, the prime minister Barnavelt, who 
was the most.deserving man in the republic. Struck. 
with pity .af.the sight, I asked what his crime was, 


tans. 

I arrived at Constantinople, where I was strange- 
ly surprised to see more Christian churches than in 
Candia ; but much more so to see alsoa numerous 
train of monks, permitted to offer their prayers 
freely to the Virgin Mary, and to curse Mahomet, 
some in Greek, «thers in Latin, and some in Arme- 


which they. abhor, without molestation or inhu- 
manity, The Grecian and Latin Christians were at 
mortal enmity in. Constantinople, and like dogs 
that quarrelled inthe streets, persecuted each other 
With the utmost violence. The grand vizir pro- 
tected the Greeks, whose patriarch accused me be- 
fore him of having supped with the Latins, and I 


sole of the foot, with permission, however, to be 


vizir was strangled; and the day following, his 
successor, who was for the Latin party, and who 
Was not strangled till a month afterwards, con- 
demned me to the same punishment, for having 
supped with the Grecian patriarch; and, in short, 


neither the Latin nor the Greek church. To make 
myself amends, I determined to keep a mistress, 


as tender and wanton a t¢éte-4-iéte as she was plous 
and devout at the mosque. One night, in the solt 
transports of her love, she embraced me passionate- 
ly, calling out ala, allg, alla, These are the sacra- 
mental words of the Turks. I took them to be those 
of love, and therefore cried out in my turne/la, alia, 
alla; upon which, she said, heaven ‘be praised, you 
area Turk. In the morning the iman came to 
circumcise me, but as i made some difficulty, the 
cadi of our quarters, a loyal gentleman, very kindly 
told me he purposed to impale me. I sayed my 
foreskin and my backside witha thousand sequins, 
and flew into Persia, firmly resolved never to go 
to the Latin or Grecian massin Turkey, nor ever 
more to say alla, alla, alla, ata rendezvous. 

At my arvival at Ispahan, I was asked which I 
was for, white or black sheep? I answered, that the 
flesh of a white or black sheep was equal to me, 
provided it was tender. It must be known that 
the factions of the white and black sheep still divid- 
ed the Persians, who imagined I meant to laugh 
at both parties, insomuch that I had scarce enter- 
ed the city gates, but I had a sad affair to extricate 
myself from, which I did, however, with a good 
number of sequins, by means of which I got safe 
out of the hands of the slicep. ' ae ok 

i went as far as China with an interpreter, who 
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inquisitione Let us be silent among tlre Mahome- 


nian. How reasonable are the Turkg ! {exclaimed . 
I) whilst the Christian world stains aispotiess re- - 
ligion with blood, these infidels tolerate doctrines . 


was most charitably condemned by the divan to - 
receive one hundred blows with a lath upon the. 


great achievements of the Spaniards, for the sake. - 


excused for 500 sequins., The next day the grand , 


I was reduced to the sad necessity to frequent , 


and I pitched upen a young Turkish lass, who was . 


> 
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informed me that it was the only country where one ! 


might live freely, gaily, and peaceably. The Tartars 
had rendered themselves masters of it with fire and 
sword, and the reverend fathers the Jesuits on one 
side, and the reverend fathers the Dominicans on 
the other, said that they drew souls towards God 
every day, without any body’s knowing it. Sure 
there never was a set of more zealous converters, 
for they persecuted one another by turns; they 
scnt to Rome whole volumes of calumnies, wherein 
they reciprocally called each other infidels and 
prevaricators. There was particularly a terrible 
quarrel among them about the method of making 
a bow. 

The Jesuits taught the Chinese to salute their 
parents after the manner of their country ; and the 
Dominicans, on the contrary, held that they ought 
to bow to them afterthe manner of Rome. I happen- 
ed to be taken by the Jesuits fora Dominican, and 
they told his Tartarian majesty that I was the 
pope’s spy. The supreme council immediately 
ordered the prime mandarin, who ordered a ser- 
jeant, who ordered four guards to arrest and bind 
me, with all the ceremony used on such occasions. 
I was brought after one hundred and forty genu-flec- 
tions before his majesty, who asked whether I 
really was the pope’s spy, and whether it was true 


that his holiness intended to come in person to 
I answered, that the pope was a 


dethrone him; 
priest, three score and ten years of age ; that 
he lived four thousand miles dista»t from his sa- 
cred Tartaro-Chinese majesty ; that he had about 
two thousand soldiers, who mounted the guard 
with a parasol ; that he never dethroned any body ; 
and, in short, that his majesty might sleep in quiet. 
This was the last unfortunate adventure I met 
with in the whole course of my travels. I was sent 
to Macao, where I embarked for Europe. 

I was obliged, in order to refit my ship, to put 
into an harbour on the coast of Golconda. I laid 
hold on that opportunity to go and see the court of 
the great Aureng-zeb, so much renowned for its 
wonde:ful magnificence: he was ther at Delhi, 
and I had the good fortune to see him the day of 
that pompous ceremony, in which he received the 
heavenly present sent him by the sheriff of Mecca, 
viz. the broom with which they had swept the holy 
house, the Caaba and the Beth alla. That broom is a 


symbol which only sweeps away all uncleanness of 


soul. Aureng-zceb had no occasion for it, since he 
was the most pious man in all Indostan. "Tis true 
he had cut his brother’s throat, poisoned his father, 
and put to death by torture about twenty rayas, and 
as many omrahs, yet nothing was talked of but his 
devotion, which they said was without equal, except 
that of his most sacred majesty Muley Ismael, the 
most serene emperor of Morocco, who never fail- 
ed to cut off several heads every Friday, after 
prayers. 

To all this I spoke not a word, my travels and 
adventures had taught-me to bridle my tongue, and 
I was very sensible it was not mine to decide be- 
tween the piety of the emperors of India and Mo- 
rocco. 

Thad not yet seen Africa; but whilst I was debat- 
ing with myself, whether it was better to satisfy this 
Jas€ inclination, or sail for Italy, my ship was taken 
by the negroes, and I was of course carried thither. 
Our capiain railed against the captors, asking 
thein the reason why they thus outrageously violat- 
ed the laws of nations ? they replied, your nose 
is iong, and ours is flat ; your hair is straight, 
and our wool is curled ; you are white, and we 
are black ; consequently we ought, according to 
the sacred and unalterable laws of nature, to be 
ever encmicse You buy us on the coast of Gui- 
nea, as if we were not human creatures,th en treat 
us like beasts, and with repeated blows compel 
us to clernal digging into the mountains in or- 
der to find a ridiculous yellow dust of no intrinsic 
suue, and not worth a good Egyptian onion.; 
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therefore, when we meet with you, ahd are the 
strongest, we make you our slaves, and force you 
to till our ground, or else we cut off your nose 
We had nothing to say against so wise 
a discourse. { was employed to till the ground 
of an old negro woman, having no inclination to 
lose cither my nose or my ears; and after a 
twelvemonth’s slavery, I was redeemed by some 


or ears. 


friends I had written to for that purpose. 


Having thus seen the world, and all that is great, 
good, and admirable in it, I resolved to return to 
Candia, where I married, a little after my arrival. 
I was soon a cuckold, but plainly perceived it tobe 


the most harmless and tolerable situation in life. 


POLITICS. 


table of Dr. Franklin. ] 


higher grades in the new system, 
are colonels, 


rienced young men, which would be both costly 


and hazardous; for we could not expect, that those 
whom we now turn out for no fault, but under a 


mere pretext of economy, would return again 


into our service....that, for his part, he was not 


one of those who could be led away by every idle 


talk about economy; he would look to facts....that, 


as he was well informed, a corps of seven hundred 
marines had been discharged last July, for the 
sake of economy, and what was the consequence? 
Why, these men, who were perfectly disciplined, 
well clothed, and every way fit for service, went 
off with their new clothing on their backs, and by 
the month of January following, it was found ne- 
cessary to enlist others, and give bounty and clothes 
to men who, when they could be raised, would be 
of little use, and in the mean time, our frigates 
were detained, and the consequence probably 
would be, that the squadron in the Mediterranean 
would be obliged to come away, before that which 
is to be sent out could arrive; and thus our com- 
merce in that sea woul: be left unprotected, and 
a great deal of moncy be Spent for notbing; and 


[We preserve in the Port Folio the following outline of a 
debate in the Senate of the United States, on the passage 
of the bill for fixing the military peace establishment, 
because the speeches, on one side, contain the doctrines 
of liberal economy, and shew that there are a few, 
who do not calculate national dignity from the pence 


Mr. HILLHOUSE, of Connecticut, said, he 
should vote against the bill....that he was as fond 
of economy as other people, but then he wished it 
to be real economy, and not a mere sound to dupe 
the people. That on comparing the present esta- 
blishment as it now stands with that}which is pro- 
posed, it would appear that with the same effective 
force there was very little difference in the actual 
expense....that indeed there are now in service a 
number of officers of inferior grades who are su- 
pernumerary, but the extra expense attached to 
them was nearly balanced by useless officers of 
among which 
for which there was no use, and who 
had been found by experience, in the revolutionary 
war, to be both unnecessary and inconvenient.... 
that a short bill authorizing the president to sus- 
pend enlistments and the filling up of vacancies in 
the present establishments would, unless our army 
was increased by him, leave the expense very 
much the same as that which would be required 
by the new system; and then if circumstances 
should require an increase of force, it might be 
obtained by the executive magistrate, without the 
necessity of summoning congress, at a great ex- 
pense and loss of time....that such increase of force 
would cost the public much less than a similar in- 
crease under the new system, because that was a 
more expensive system, and that we should then 
have the advantage of retaining in our service 
oflicers who had acquired a knowledge of their 
business, and not be obliged to employ inexpe- 


all this that gentleman Might put on the appear- 
ance of economy.-.thut he was very much afraid 
the same thing would happen to our Jand force 
which had happened to cur marines, and therefore 
he should vote against the bill. 


Mr. Wright said, the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut was very much mistaken in his idea of the cx- 
pense....that it was necessary to make that distinc- 
-tion of grades which was now proposed, for that 
officers would not too readily obey those who, being 
on the same grade with themselves, had only a 
seniority of commission....that this was a fact well 
known to military men. He thought therefore the 
new arrangement was wise and proper....that a 
very great saving would be made, and that without 
it the state of the finances would not permit the 
repeal of the internal revenues, and the relief of 
the people from those oppressive taxes which they 
groaned under....that confidence should be reposed 
in the administration, and when the administration, 
came forward to lessen the expenses of the coun- 
try, and stated the force which was fully sufficient 
for the defence of the country, it was proper to 
comply with their patriotic wishes, 

Mr Baldwin, said, that to be sure there might be 
some little difference in the expense of organizing 
the regiments in the manner now Proposed ; but as 
that was thought most proper, by gentlemen bet- 
ter acquainted with the business than himself, he 
should not object to it on that account....that the 
difference between the old establishment and the 
new, was said to be between five and six hundred 
thousand dollars, a sum nearly equal to the nett 


thought therefore it was proper to adopt a mea- 
sure which would produce so considerable a saving. 


Mr. Morris said, there was a wide difference 


between saving and economy in all affairs what- 
ever, from those of a family to those of a Nation... 
that saving frequently involved very great loss.... 
that if one of our frigates were moored with a 
rope in order to save the expense of a cable, she 
might indeed be held in a calm, but the first gale 
of wind would blow her on Shore; and thus, though 
we saved a cable, we might lose a ship....that a 
government ought to extend its views beyond the 
mere pounds, shillings, and pence, because there 
Were objects committed to its care which it was 
more important to economize than mere MONEY seee 
that even in a pecuniary point of view, he was 
doubtful whether it would not be better economy 
to fill up the regiments under the present peace 
establishment than to adopt the substitute propo- 
sed....that the United States had large tracts of 
land to sell, and a distribution of sufficient force 
through that tract of country, to preserve order 
among the people: prevent them from exterior 
injury; and give them a money market for a 
part of their produce, would certainly tend to 
accelerate the sale and settlement of those lands..o. 
that we are, moreover, bound by every principle 
of national faith, to afford full protection to those 
who have already purchased; and if, from the 
want of a sufficient force in that quarter, intruders 
Should settle on and take from them their lands 
they had purchased, there would be an end to fur 
ther sales. He did not therefore believe that this 


saving would eventually appear to be even an 
economy of money. 


That the proposition of his honourable friend 
from Connecticut went however to the whole length 
of pecuniary saving which was desired or nearly so. 
That he believed the difference would not be more 
than thirty or forty thousand dollars whicb in a 
business of such magnitude was not werthy of 
notice. That events not only possible, but even 
probable might render it highly expedient and 
indeed indespensably necessary to encrease that 
paltry force which we called an army. It had 
been frequently asserted that the administration 


j 


produce of the permanent internal taxes. He’ 


thought the force proposed was sufficient. For 
his own part he did not mean to question the 
talents or virtues of the administration, neither 
would he place his private judgment or informa- 
tion in competition with those of men entrusted 
by the public confidence, with the conduct of our 
affairs. But he saw no where that distinct evi- 
dence of any such opinion or desire in the admini- 
stration, as would furnish ground to act upon the 
principle of confidence, and involve the proper 
responsibility. He therefore thought it highly pra- 
per, to place at the disposition and in the discre- 
tion of the executive government, such powers as 
by circumstances it might be required to exer- 
cise, and then acting with the fuu information 
which the administration had the means of acquir- 
ing, it would be able to afford to the people that 
protection to which they are entithd. If no event 
took place calling for an increase of force, there 
would be no increase of expense. But if such 
event should arise the resulting expense be it 
what it may, raust be borne. 


That gentlemen, in the confidence of govern- 
ment, might possess more accurate knowledge of 
foreign transactions than he could acquire. “That 
they probably did possess it, and could trom thence 
conclude, that a reduction of our little military force 
might be prudent at the present time, ‘That pro- 
ceeding however, upon the ground of mere private 
information, he had reason to believe, that a part 
of the large armament coming from France was 
destined to take possession, of Louisiana in con- 
sequence of arrangements between the first consul 
andthe Spanish court. That Louisiuna was a large 
tract of country. That if the force which arrives 

should be large it might not be prudent to leave all 
our southern frontier without any regular troops, 
to which the militia might in an emergency repair 
«that he did by no means pretend to question 
the wisdom of the present administration, much 
less to dictate or even advise any specific line of 
conduct. That if it had been his fate to direct in 
any degree the public councils, it would have been 
with him a leading principle in our foreign rela- 
tions, always to keep up a body of regular troops 
at the head of the St. Lawrence, and another near 
our southern frontier upon the Missisppi, equal to 
the military force, which any foreign power might 
oppose to them respectively. That indeed, the 
plan proposed by his honourable friend from Con- 
necticut, would not enable the goverment to do 
this, but it would enable them, as soon as their 
information should render it adviseable, to collect 
from the different posts a body of a thousand men 
(replacing them by recruits,) and to post them in 
a situation to prevent a sudden inroad, if any 
should be meditated....That if the case were of 
sufficent importance, the Congress might be asem- 
bled to make further provision. That the recruit- 
ing in the mean time would go on, and thus our 
preparations for untoward events, be in much 
greater forwardness. On this, as on every other 
occasion, he was disposed to shew that confidence 
which (for the public interest) must be reposed in 
the executive department of government, by vest- 
ing them with the needful powers to protect that 
interest; powers to be exercised under their con- 
stitutional responsibility. A responsibility which 
would not attach where the powers were witheld 
derived. 


That he considered this question as much more 
important in its consequences and relations than 
in any immediate object, to which it could apply. 
That the time might come when the people of this 
country would say they had been betrayed. That the 
spirit of party had often raised charges as serious, 
on foundations much more slight. That he would 
neither incur the guilt, nor yet subject himself to 
the imputation, and should therefore, (if for no 
other reason) vote against the bill. 
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LITERARY NOTICE. 
In an extract of a letter from a friend in Edinburgh. 


THE author of “ The Farmer’s Boy” has just 
pudlisheda collectionjof£ Miscell:.ncous Poems, con- 
sisting of tales, bullids, odes, &c. replete with ten- 
derness and simplicity. The subjects are chiclly 
drawn from “ CGoltuge Life.” 1 was never a very 
warm admirer of Mr. Bloomfield, but I confess I 
am much pleased with these poems. 
~ The celebrated author of ‘Lhe Pleasures of Hope 
is about committing to the press a volume of poems, 
wmong which will be a description of a Tour 
through the Highlands of Scotland.....Can there be 
a finer subject for a poem? 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE followiug is a sensible remark ofa London 
traveller s 

We arc Sometimes urged by enthusiasm, to fall 
down and worship the golden image of commerce, 
but reflection bids us pause, and consider whether 
this mighty engine may not be overworked. Com- 
merce is a great instrument, in the hand of reason, 
to connect and intermarry the wide spread fami- 
lies of mankind; but let us not trust to reason 
alone. Let us not wholly submit our feelings to 
our purses, and counters, and ledgers. Let us 
never forget that, though the business of the head 
is calculation, the business of the heart is enjoy- 
ment. We may be very rich in products, and ma- 
nufactures, and population, and very poor in the 
spirits and minds of men. 

London is, of all places, the most convenient and 
retired, fur a man of small fortune. There, every 
sort of necessary is to be had in the smallest quan 
tities; and, provided a man has a clean shirt, and 
three pence in his pocket, may talk as loud in the 
coffee-house as the ‘squire of 10,000 a year. No 
one asks how he lives, or where he dined. It is 
not so in the country. 

A Goop ONE! i 

A prisoner, in the state prison of New-Jersey, 
being dangerously ill, requested the keeper to send 
for a clergyman to visit him. ‘Che keeper, doubt- 
ful of the lawfulness of granting the request, sent 
to one of the inspectors of the prison to know if he 
might admit the clergyman, the “ act for the pu- 
nishment of-crimes” having declared the benefit of 
clergy forever abolished and done away !! 

i 

The London reviewers, remarking on a dull 
poem, tbus jeer the miserable author, describing 
the admiration of the Jews, when Paul was preach- 
ing: 

“ The gazing synagogue, in wonder rapt, 
Devour his pregnant speech.” 


That the Jews were very voracious, the reviewer 
remarks, is not to be doubted ; but to devour things 
pregnant, was contrary to their luw. Besides, if 
they devoured the speech pregnant, they devoured 
it before it was delivered, a circustance which sur- 
passes all belief; at the same time, there was 
something extremely savage in the transaction, for 
the poet tells us, in the next line, that the saint 
spoke with “ words that live ;” so that the speech 
they devoured was not only pregnant, but they 
most inhumanly swallowed it alive / 

Our dashing bucks, who display all their Fehu- 
ship in driving through High-street, frequently re- 
mind the pedestrian plodder of 


Sunt quos curriculo pylverem 
Colegisse juvat. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ANACREONTIC. 


HERE, from toil and trouble free, 
Where no cares attack us, 

We our song attune to thee, 
Bacchus, jolly Bacchus ! 

Thou dost every bliss bestow, 
Banish every sorrow, 

And chase far the thoughts of woe, 
Dwelling on to-morrow. 


And by thee, whose bounty kind 
Gives the magic cluster, 
Beauty when inspir’d, we find 
Glows with mellow’d lustre : 
Sce the lightning of her eyes, 
Bosom gently heaving... 
Hear those soft, those witching sighs... 
Say, are they deceiving ? 


Well may we, thy vot'ries, love 
Thy extatic treasure, 

Which can every care remove, 
Heighten every pleasure : 

And upon our bended knee, 
(As becomes our duty) 

We our off’ring pour to thee, 
Bacchus |....and to Beauty. 

Ao. 


men 
TO ELIZA. 


THOUGH distant far from thy lov'd arms, 
My thoughts with fondness dwell on thee; 
For ne’er the fair with rival charms, 
Can from thy bondage set me free : 
` His freedom he shall never find, 
Who saw thy form, and knew thy mind. 


As blended in yon prismy bow, 

I see the glowing hues combine, 
So raptur’d fancy joys to shew, 

Each beauty and each virtue thine: 
And when such charms the heart inspire, 
E'en reason but augments desire. 

Ao. 


SELECTED POETRY. 
BONAPARTR®, 


[FROM THE METEORS. | 


GOOD courteous reader, I am sure the name 

Of Bonaparte must have reached thine ear ; 
But lest thou be deceived in his fame, 

E’en from my muse his glories shalt thou hear. 


And first, this hero, like to other men, 
Has capabilities to eat and drink : 

In stature, he is five feet nine or ten. 
A goodly size, as many ladies think. 


A year or two ago his face was pale, 
But now, they say, it is a dingy brown ; 
And thence at Paris sprung an idle tale, 
They said ‘twas Gen’ral ‘Toussaint come te 
towne 


In science he is deep....his rapid pen 
At once describes a vict’ry and a bust ; 
And fighting in a swamp or marshy fen, 
He tells how many thousands bit the dust. 


ee eee eee 


* The verses upon this renowned chief were written be- 
fore he had assumed the new part, which he is now playing 
in the political drama of the French revolution. 
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lis travelling has of course begot a skill 
In lands and soils; but this I will advance, 
That let his knowledge be whate’er it will, 
He knows the diffrence 'twixt Cayenne and 
France. ~ 


But we must trace the hist’ry of his fife? 
Observe, how, inch by inch, his greatness grew; 

Atten years old, we find him deep in strife, 
Vowing ina balloon to take a view. 


There first his mighty genius was unfurl'd, 
(Adinire his wise foresight and prudence true.) 
He wish’d to see the huge unwieldy world, 
His infant ardour panted to subdue. 


i 


Lighto'er his head his youthful hours roll... 
He hastes tq Genoa.... What do we behold! 

The hero askibg, “ What's o'clock?” no soul 
The hero can resolve....each watch is sold. 


On ev'ry side the dreadful clamours rise ; 

No watches, shirts, or shoes do we possess ; 
. Not thee, nor the directory we prize, 
Unless ye save us from our sad distress. 


© Courage! my lads; allons! see yonder plains 
“« And armies, given us by Fate’s decree ; 
“ The Austrian spoils shall well reward your pains, 
* Watches enough, and Wurmser’s watch fo 


me.” ; 


Soon Ca Ira and civic hymns resound, 
In horrid joy the reg'ments dance and jump; 
And, as imagination wins the ground, 
Each feels his bay'net in a hostile rump. 


"Tis said dame Fortune is not over chaste, 
Nor does she much delight in ancient men; 
She found our hero most unto her taste, ` 
And smil’d on Wurmser only now and then. 


Thus victory to victory succeeds, 
Armies retreat, and towns are render’d up; 
The fields are spoil’d....and poor Italia bleeds, 
And soon at Mantua will the victor sup. 


He came....and told the people they were free, 
Deliver’d from the tyranny of knaves; 

Bade them to plant the emblematic tree, 
Whose shadow would disdain to shelter slaves. 


Bade them to be the right good friends of France, 
And plac’d some thousand men within their walls, 
Lest that by any accidental chance, 
They chang’d their minds, and struggled in 
street brawls. 


Next with the emp’rors courtiers, tete-a-tete, 
At Campo Formio he plans a peace ; 

Which done, he vows that either scon or late, 
He'll go and drive the English troops like geese. 


His dreadful grenadiers, his boast and pride, 
Borne on huge rafts shall strike usall with fears: 
Sail up the Thames upon the faithless tide, 
And knock the antique Tower about our ears. 


March thence unto the bank, whose facile doors ` 
Shall yield up all to their rapacious law, 

Swift bounds the echo from the Gallic shores, 
Foiia bank notes at par with assignats $ 


But he or the directory soon found 
This plan beneath the genius of France; 
And then, the Turks and Mamelukes to confound, 


Ile led his grenadiers a pretty dance. 


Tost onthe seas fatt many a stormy day; 
At length his navy reach’d the Egyptian strand, 

Only at Malta...stopping by the Way, - 2 
To play the- devil, did the hero jande ;. |., 


i 


So out of Egypt, Bonaparte bold, 
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Safe in Aboukir’s bay the navy rode, 


Approaching victories the warriors greet, 


Nor could they find one scavan to forbode 


That Nelson hasten'd with his conq’ring fleet. 


Brave Nelson came....and while his vengeance flew 


And claim’d the victory as Britain's right, 
Great Bonaparte took a bird’s-eye view, 
Securcly mounted on a turret’s height. 


The navy lost !....no logic can prevail 
On Afric's citizen’s to change one mind, 
Those people thought he look’d just like asnail, 
Who came abroad, and left his shell behind. 


Yet Generalship like his were never found, 
Hail, Ali Bonaparte! Five hero ! 

His faith like any weathercock veer'd round, 
A pious mussulman from top to toe ! 


But here the devil interferes, and bids 
Each thing run counter to the prophets will ; 
Still must he battle near the Pyramids, 


And in their mosques some more old women 


kill. 


| Lo! on a dromedary, full of pride, 


To Syria now the hero bends his way, 
Those soldiers, who can steal a camel, ride, - 
The rest march after in their best array. 


Rejoice, ye Jews ! the Israelitish walls, 
Require but workmen to be built apace, 

A mighty radi loudly on you calls, 
In every Syrian town to raise Duke’s-place. 


Gen’ral again, he summons Acre with 


Fraternal offers; strange, they won’t go down, 


But that uncivil knight, sir Sydney Smith, 
Was rude enough to fortify the town. 


| He taught the Turks to banish idle fears, 


And make incursions on the hostile French ; 


| They sally....and find Jacobins have ears, 


Which, as superfluous luxuries, they retrench. 


To desperation drove, the town they storm, 
And storm again; but it is allin vain ; 
At length they take their leave, without much 
form, i 
And, storming, march to Egypt back again. 


In the retreat the Arabs were unkind, 
Honour 'mongst thievesss..yet they committed 
theft..... 
But soon the hero has the bliss to find 
The pyramids stand just where they were left. 


He calls a council; finds the season past, 


When men can fly to India in a day; 
And, after much debate, concludes at last, 
From Egypt he had better s/ip away. 


And as the Hebrew youths, in days of old, 


Went into Egypt to preserve their lives, 


$ 


Escap’d to Paris, where I hear he thrives. 


~ CAROLINE. 
BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ. 


AUTHOR OF THE PLEASURES OF HOPE.” 


I'll bid the hyacinth to blow, 
I'll teach my grotto green to be, 
And sing my true love all below 
The hollow bow'r and Myrtle tree. 


There, all his wild-wood scents to bring, 
The sweet south wind shall wander by, 

And with the music of his wing 
Delight-my rustling canopy! 


=- 


Come to my close and clust'ring 
Thou spirit of a milder clime, 

Fresh with the dews of fruit and flow'r, . 
Of mountain heath and moory thyme 


bow'r, 


With all thy rural echoes come, ` 
Sweet comrade of the rosy day, ` 
Wafting the wild bee’s gentle hum, 
Or cuckoo’s plaintive roundelay. 


Where’r thy morning breath has play'd, i 
Whatever isles of Ocean fann’d, 

Come to my blossom-woven shade, 
Thou wand'ring wind of Fairy Land ! | 


For sure, from some enchanted isle : 
Where Heav’n and love their sabbath hold...» 
Where pure and happy spirits smile, 
Of Beauty’s fairest, brightest mould ; 


In some green Eden of the decp, 
Where pleasure’s sigh alone is heav'd, 

Where tears of rapture lovers weep, 
Endear’d, undoubting, undeceiv’d: 


In some sweet Paradise afar, 
Where Music wanders, distant, lost, 
Where Nature lights her leading star, 
_ And Love is never, never, cross‘d! 


Oh, gentle gale of Eden bow’rs, 
If back thy rosy feet should roam, 
- To revel with the cloudless hours 
In Nature’s more propitious home. 


Name to thy lov’d Elysian groves 
That o'er inchanted spirits twine, 

A fairer form than cherub loves... 
And let the name be CAROLINE! 


EPITAPHS. . 
PN. A SAILOR. 
x : Ş i “| 
The Boreas winds, tempestuous mvayes 
Have tost me to and fro, 
In spite of both, by God’s decrees, 
I harbour here below. 
And.though at anchor here I lie 
With many of pur fleet, 


Yet once again I hope to rise, 
Rear-admiral Christ to meet. 


Grim Death took me without apy. warning 
I was well at night, and dead at nine in the mor- 
ning. 


on Dubois, who was born in a cart, and killed in a duel. 


Begot in a cart, in a cart first drew breath, 
Cart and tierce was his life, and a cart was his 
death. 
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I HAVE always admired character painting. It 
Interests me, I confess, much more than face paint- 
ing. THroPHRastus, who held an old, but Grecian 
pencil, was an excellent moral limner. But I am 
afraid my fastidious readers would frown at the stern 
severity of his lineaments. I, therefore, will not 
copy from his drawings. But from a more recent 
and a more fashionable picture dealer, I will take 
the liberty to borrow a portrait or two; and to 
amuse myself, and please my courteous visitants, I 
have fitted up a Lounger’s Gallery. Walk in, 
ladies and gentlemen, and try to discover a like- 
HESS. 


Irene tramsports herself at a great expense to 

Epidaurus, sees Esculapius in his temple, and con- 
sults him upon all the disorders, to which she is 
subject. She begins by complaining that she is 
exhausted by fatigue; the god pronounces that 
that is occasioned by the great length of the jour- 
ney, which she has just made. She informs him, 
that at night she is deprived of appetite; the ora- 
cle commands her to eat sparingly of dinner. She 
adds that she is deprived of sleep; and he pre- 
scribes her not lying in bed during the day. She 
asks why she has become inactive, and the remedy 
therefor; the oracle recommends her rising be- 
fore mid-day, and sometimes exercising her limbs 
at the promenade. She declares that wine is 
Noxious to her; the oracle commands her to drink 
water: that she is afflicted with indigestions, and 
he advises temperate diet. My vision becomes 
weak, said Irene; use spectacles, replied Escula- 
pius. I daily lose a portion of my vigour, con- 
tinued she; it is, said the god, because you grow 
old. But what remedy is there for this languor? 
The most efficacious one, Irene, is to die, as your 
mother and grandmother have done. Son of 
Apollo! exclaimed Irene, what advice do you give 
me? Is it in this that consists all that science, 
which men proclaim, and which has procured you 
the respect, the reverence of the world! What is 
there rare or mysterious in all that you have told 
me? Did I not know all the remedies which you 
have prescribed ?........ Why then, replied the god, 
have you not made use of them, without coming so 
great a distance to consult me, and shortening 
your days by the fatigues of so long a journey ? 

Clitus, during his whole life, has had but,two 

employments, eating his dinner in the afternoon, 
and his supper at night; it would secem that he 
was born only for digestion. He has but one sub- 
ject of conversation; he tells you of the courses, 
which were served at the last repast, at which he 
was present, he informs you how many kinds of soup 
tiere were, and dilates upon the qualities of each ; 


he then describes the roasted and the boiled, he 
exactly recollects the dishes, of which the first 
course was composed, and does not forget the de- 
sert, the fruits, nor even the plates, on which they 
were served. He names all the wines and cordi- 
als, which he drank, he possesses the language of 
the kitchen as perfectly as possible, and inspires 
one with a wish todine at a good table, where he is 
nota guest. He has, above all, a palate of exqui- 
site delicacy, which cannot be easily deceived, and 
he has never been exposed to the horrible incon- 
venience of eating a bad ragout, or of drinking in- 
ferior wine. This is a man illustrious in his way, 
He has carried the art of good living as far as it 
can be carried; we shall not again see a man who 
can eat so much, and so luxuriously. He is the ar- 
biter, whenever the quality of a dish is the subject of 
controversy, and itis hardly permissible to have a 
taste for what he dislikes. But he is no more. 
However, when drawing his last breath, he ordered 
himself to be carried to table; he gave an enter- 
tainment onthe day of his death. Wherever thou 
mayest be, O Clitus! thou catest still; and shouldst 
thou re-visit this world, it would be for the sake of 
eating. 

I have known people wish to be girls, and hand- 
some, from the age of thirteen to twenty-two, and 
after that age to become men. : 


Men and women rarely agree, as to the merit of 
a woman; their thoughts on such a subject must 
be different. They cannot please their own sex, 
by the same qualities that they please the other: a 
thousand charms, which excite, in us, all the noble 
passions, among them, only produces aversion and 
disgust. 

There are some women, who have an artificial 
dignity, confined to the movement of the eves, the 
air of the head, and the style of walking, which ex- 
tends no farther; a dazzling mind, which imposes, 
but which we cannot esteem, as it is not profound. 
There are also some, who possess a dignified sim- 
plicity, the gift of nature, independent of gesture 
or step, and yet giving grace to every look and mo- 
tion: this has its source in the heart, is a proof of 
high birth, mdicates solid merit, is accompanied 
by a thousand virtues, which cannot be concealed, 
and which forcibly strike every beholder, though 
veiled by excessive modesty. 

Some young persons are not sufficiently aware 
of the great advantages of artlessness, and how 
useful it is to encourage every thing that can pro- 
mote ite They weaken this gift of heaven, so 
rare and so unstable, by affected manners and bad 
imitations. Their sound of voice and stile of mo- 
tion are borrowed: they make themselves up, 
practise often little arts, and consult their mirrors 
to know if they are enough unlike what nature 
made them. It is not therefore without much 
trouble that they become less pleasing. 

A coquette never loses her desire to please, nor 
the good opinion of herself. She looks upon time 


and years as something, which can only wrinkle 
and make other women ugly, and forgets that age 
is written on her own face. 
which formerly embellished her youth, now disfi- 
gures her person, and increases the imperfections 
of her old age. Preciseness and affectation accom- 
pany her in sorrow and sickness, and she dies full- 
dressed in ribbons of gaudy colours. 


The same dress, 


Beauty is arbitrary; agreeableness is something 


more real, and more independent of taste and 
opinion. 


To judge ofsome women, by their beauty, thcir 


youth, their haughtiness, and disdain, we would 
suppose that none but a hero would have power to 
please them. 
him a little monster, without a head, 


They select a husband, and we tind 


rp 
We derive this advantage from the perfidy of 


women, that it cures jealousy. 


There is a false modesty, which is vanity; a 


false glory, which is folly; a false grandeur, which. 


is meanness; a false virtue, which is hypocrisy ; 
and a false wisdom, which is 
PRUDERY, 
SE 


MISCELLANY, 
CRITICAL HISTORY OF POVERYP, 


IT is difficult precisely to fix on the epoch of 
Poverty, or to mark with accuracy the moment of 
its birth. Chronologists are silent; and those, who 
have formed genealogies of the gods, have not 
noticed this deity’s, though she has been admitted 
as such in the pagan heaven, and has had temples 
and altars on earth. 

The fabulists have pleasingly narrated of her, 
that, at the feast which Jupiter gave on the birth of 
Venus, she modestly stood at the gate of the palace, 
to gather the remains of the celestial banquet, when 
she observed Plutus, the god of riches, inebriated, 
not with wine, but with nectar, roll out of the 
heavenly residence; and, passing into the Olympian 
garcens, he threw himself on a vernal bank. She 
seized this opportunity to become familiar with the 
god. The froiicksome deity honoured her with his 
caresses, and, from this amour, sprung the god of 
love, who resembles his father in jollity and mirih, 
and his mother in his nudity, ‘This fabulous narra- 
tion is taken from the divine Plato. Let us now 
turn to its Listoric extraction, | 

Poverty, though ofremote antiquity, did not exist 
from the earliest times. In the first age, distin- 
guished by the epithet of the golden, it certainly 
was unknown. In the terrestrial paradise it never 
entercd. This age, however, had but the duration 
of a flower: when it finished, Poverty began ta 
appear. The ancestors of the human race, if they 
did not meet her face to face, knew her in a partial 
degree. She must have mede a rapid progress at 
the ume of Cain, for Jasephus informs us, he scoured 
the country with a banditti, Proceeding froin this 
Obscure period, it is certain she was firmly estab. 
lished in the patriarchal ager It is then we hear 
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of merchants, who publicly practised the commerce 
of vending slaves, which indicates the utmost de- 
gree of poverty. She is distinctly marked by Job: 
this holy man protests, that he had nothing to re- 
‘proach himself with respecting the poor, for he had 
assisted them in their necessities. 

As we advance in the scriptures, we observe the 
legislators paid great attcntion to their relef... 
Moses, by his wise precautions, endeavoured to 
soften the rigcurs of this unhappy state. The aivi- 
sion of lands by tribes and families; the septennial 
jubilices; the regulation to bestow, at the harvest- 
time, a certain portion of all the fruits of the earth, 
for those families, who were in want; and the obli- 
gation of his moral law, to love one’s neighbour as 
one’s self, were so many mounds erected against the 
inundations of poverty. It was thus that the Jews, 
under their aristocratic government, had few or no 
mendicants. ‘Their kings were unjust; and, rapa- 
ciously seizing on inheritances, which were not their 
right, increased the numbers of the poor. From 
the reign of David, there were oppressive governors, 
who devoured the people as their bread. It was 


still worse under the fureign powers of Babylon, of 


- Persia, and the Roman emperors. Such were the 
extortions of their publicans, and the avarice of their 
rovernors, that the number of mendicants was dread- 
fully augmented; and it was probably for that 
reason, thatthe opulent families consecrated atenth 
part of their property for thcir succours, as appears 
in the time of the evangelists. In the preceding 
ages, no More was given, as their casuists assure us, 
than the fortieth or thirtieth part; a custom which 
this unfortunate nation, to the present hour, pre- 
serves, and look on it as an indispensible duty; so 
much so, that, if there are no poor of their nation 
where they reside, they send it to the most distant 
parts. The Jewish merchants always make this 
charity a regular charge in their transactions with 
each other, and, at the close of the year, render an 
account to the poor of their nation. 

By the example of Moses, the ancient legislators 
were taught to pay a similar attention to their poor. 
Like him, they published laws respecting the divi- 
sion of lands; and many ordinances were made for 
the benefit of those, whom fires, inundations, wars, 
gr bad harvests had reduced to want. Convinced 
that idleness more inevitably introduced poverty 
than any other cause, they punished it rigorously. 
The Egyptians made it criminal; and no vagabonds 
or mendicants were suffered, under any pretence 
whatever. Those, who were convicted of slothful- 
ness, and still refused to labour for the public, 
when labours were offered to them, were punished 
with death. It was the Egyptian task-masters who 
observed, that the Israelites were an idle nation, 
end obliged them to furnish bricks, for the erection 


of those famous pyramids, which are the works of 


men, who otherwise had remained vagabonds and 
mendics nts. 

‘he same spirit inspired Greece. Lycurgus 
would not bave in his republic either poor or rich; 
they lived and laboured in common. As, in the 
present times, every family has its stores and cel- 
lars, so they had public ones, and distributed the 
provisions, according to the ages ard constitutions 
uf the pecple. If the same regulation was not 
precisely observed by the Athenians, the Corin- 
thians, and the other people of Creece, the same 
maxim existed in full force against idleness. 

According ta the laws of Draco, Solon, &c. a 
convicuion-of wiiful poverty was punished with the 
loss of life. Plato, more gentle in his manners, 
woud have them only banished. He calls them 
_encumes of the state, and pronounces, as a maxim, 
t raty where there are preat numbers of mendicants, 
sval rovelutions will happen ; for, as these people 
nave nothing to losc, they seize and plan opportuni- 
Les to dusturb the public repose. 

Tae encient Romans, whose universal object was 
tag pablic peoperry, were net indebted to Creece 


did so much honour to the new religion, that Julian 
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on this head. One of the principal occupations of 
their censors was to keep a watch on the vagabonds. 


Those, who were condemned as incorrigible slug- 
gards, were sent to the mines, or made to labour on 
the public edifices. The Romans of those times, 
unlike the present race, did not consider the far 
niento as a pleasing occupation: they were con- 
vinced that their hberalitics were ill-placed, in be- 
stowing them on such men. 
the dves and the ants were often held out as an ex- 
ample; and the last, particularly, where Virgil says, 
that they have elected overscers, who ccrrect the 
sluggards.... 


tonas Pars agmina cogunt 
Castigant que moras.’ 


And, if we may trust the narratives of our travel- 
lers, the deavers pursue this regulation more rigor- 
ously and exact, than even these industrious socie- 
tiese But their rigour, although but animals, is not 
so barbarous as that of the ancient Germans, who, 
Tacitus informs us, plunged the idlers and vaga- 
bonds in the thickest mire of their marshes, and left 
them to perish by a kind of death that resembled 
their inactive dispositions. 

Yet, after all, it was not inhumanity that prompted 
the ancients thus severely to chastise idleness: they 
were induced to it by a strict equity; and it would 
be doing them injustice to suppose, that it was thus 
they treated those unfortunate poor, whose indi- 
gence was occasioned by infirmities, by age, or un- 
foreseen calamitiese They, perhaps, exceeded usin 
genuine humanity. Every family constantly as- 
sisted its branches, to save them from being reduced 
to beggary, which, to them, appeared worse than 
death. The magistrates protected those, who were 
destitute of friends, or incapable of labour. When 
Ulysses was disguised as a mendicant, and present- 


him to be robust and healthy, offered to give him 
employment, or otherwise to leave him to his ill- 
fortune. When the Roman emperors, even in the 
reigns of Nero and Tiberius, bestowed their Jar- 
gesses, the distributors were ordered to except those 


them in misery; for that it was better the lazy 
should die with hunger, than be fed in idleness. 

Whether the police of the ancients was more 
exact, or whether they were more attentive to prac- 
tise the duties of humanity, or that slavery served 
as an efficacious corrective of idleness, it clearly ap- 
pears, how little was the misery, and how few the 
numbers, of their poor. This they did too, without 
having recourse to hospitals. 

At the establishment of christianity, when the 
apostles commanded a community of riches among 
their disciples, the miseries of the poor became alle- 
viated in a greater degree. If they did not abso- 
lutely live together, as we have seen religious orders, 
yet the rich continually supplied their distressed 
bretheren: but matters greatly changed under 
Constantine. ‘This prince, with the best intentions, 
published edicts in favour of those christians, who 
had been condemned, in the preceding reigns, to 
slavery, to the mines, the galleys, or prisons. The 
church felt an inundation of prodigious crowds of 
these unhappy men, who brought with them urgent 
wants, and corporeal infirmities. The christian 
families formed then but a few: they could not sa- 
tisfy these men. ‘Ihe magistrates protected them: 
they built spacious hospitals, under different titles, 
for the sick, the aged, the invalids, the widows, and 
orphans. The emperors, and the most eminent 
personages, were scen in these hospitals, examin- 
ing the patients. Sometimes they assisted the 
helpless, and sometimes dressed the wounded. ‘This 


the apostate imtroduced this custom among the 
pasans. But the best things are seen continually 
perverted. 


The little republics of 


ed himself to Eurymachus, this prince, observing f 


from receiving a share, whose bad conduct kept | 


Those retreats were found not sufficient. Many 
slaves, proud of the liberty they had just recovered, 
Icoked cn them as prisons, and, under various pre- 
texts, wsndered about the country. ‘They dis- 
played, with art, the scars of their former wounds, 
and exposed the imprinted marks of their chains. 
They found thus a lucrative profession in begging, 
which hed been interdicted by the laws. The pro- 
fession did not finish with them: men of an unto- 
ward, turbulent, and licentious disposition, gladly 
embraced it. It spread so wide, that the succeede 
ing emperors were obliged to institute new laws 5 
and it was permitted to individuals to seize on these 
mendicants, for thcir slaves and perpetual vassals; 
a powerful preservative against this disorder. It 
is observed in almost every part of the world but 
ours; and it is thus that nowhere they so abound 
with beggars. China presents us with a noble ex- 
ample. No beggars are seen loitering in their 
country. All the world are occupied, even to the 
blind and the lame. Those, who aie incapable ofla- 
bour, live at the public expense. What is done 
there, may also be performed here. Then, instead 
of that hideous, importunate, idle, licentious pever- 
ty, as pernicious to the police as to mortality, we 
should see the poverty of the earlier ages, humble, 
modest, frugal, robust, industiious, and laborious. 
Then, indeed, the fable of Plato might be realized: 
poverty may be embraced by the god of riches; 
and, if she did not produce the voluptuous offsprin 
of love, she would become the fertile mother o 
agriculture, and the ingenious mother of the finc 
arts, and of all kinds of manufactures. 


THE LOITERER. 
Non omnes Arbueta juvant. 


Not all in woods delight. 
SIR, 


A WRITER of a periodical paper is always 
considered as the Iawful receiver of those com- 
plaints and accusations, which cannot, with proe 
priety, be brought before any other tribunal, and 
has, from time immemorial, been the repository 
of all those petty distresses, which, when vented 
any where else, oftener excite derision than pity. 
I flatter myself, therefore, you will be graciously 
pleased to take my case into consideration; and 
if, after I have told my story, you find right on 
my side, you will issue an edict, prohibiting my 
enemies from persecuting me. 

. I am the son of an opulent and respectable citi- 
zen, who, for the first fifty years of his life, was 
never, on any occasion, two miles from Thread- 
necdle-street, who knew no learning but arith me- 
tic, no employment but posting his books, and no 
dissipation beyond the enjoyment of his weekly 
club. It has been observed, that a man's venera- 
tion for learning is sometimes in proportion to his 
own want of it; this was exactly the case with my 
father. He was determined, he said, his son 
should be the best scholar in the city of London. 
He therefore sent me toa considerable free-sc hool 
in the neighbourhood, where I acquired about as 
much knowledge as those seminaries usually be- 
stow; and, if I was not quite the eighth wonder 
of the world, I was at least the wonder of my 
father, who always examined me of a Sunday after 
dinner, in the presence of the curate, who was ge- 
nerally complaisant enough to express his astonish- 
inent at the quickness of my apprehension, and 
the goodness of my memory. 

At the age of eighteen, I was sent ofin the re- 
gular succession to a college in Oxford, whose 
students were always taken from our seminary. 
As 1 had never in my life been farther from Lon- 
don than Turnham Green, I found myself in a 


new world, and, for some time,I thought it a very 
happy one. I had health and spirits, my allow- 
ance was ample, and I had a great many agreeable 
companions, who obligingly assisted me in the 
arduous task of spending it. 

A very little observation was sufficient to shew 
me, that every body around me consulted only by 
what means they should best get rid of their time; 
and candour must acknowledge, that the variety 
and elegance of their amusements reflect great 
honour on the inventors. I too was resolved not 
to be behind hand with my friends, in the science 
of spending time agreeably; and, in order to doit 
more systematically, chose for my arbiter delici- 
arum, one of the most knowing men in Oxford... 
He not only regulated my dress and my behaviour, 
but selected, with great care, my acquaintance :.... 
told me how many under-waistcoats were proper 
for the different seasons ...how many capes were 
necessary for a great coat.....when shoe-strings 
and when boots were most becoming....taught me 

how to lounge down the High-street....and how to 
stand before the fire at the coffee-house. 


“ Nil desperandam Teuero duce.” 


Under such a guide, my progress was not slow. 
I soon became almost as wise as my instructor, and 
should shortly have obtained the character of a 
knowing man, had not my hopes been cut off at 
once by an accident, which I am going to relate. 
ewelt being summer when I was entered at the 
university, my feats of horsemanship had been 
confned chiefly to Port Meadow and Bullington 
Green; at one or other of which places I never 
missed appearing, at least once a day, upon a very 
elever cropt poney ; and, though I knew no more 
of a horse than of an elephant, yet, by the instruc- 
tions of my friend, by talking big, and offering to 
trot a number of miles within the hour for large 
sums, I contrived to make many people believe I 
knew something of the matter. 

At last winter came, and I found it necessary to 
be very fond of fox-hunting, without which no man 
can pretend to be Anowing. Never was a more 
fatal resolution taken; never was there man less 
qualified for a sportsman, as I was naturally timid 
and chilly, and had never been on horseback in my 
life, before I came to Oxford. But there was no 
alternative; my reputation, my character, my very 
existence as a Anowing man, depended on my con- 
duct in this article; and, to say the truth, I had 
heard from my acquaintance such long and pom- 
pous accounts of sharp bursts, and long chaces.... 
such enthusiastic panegyrics on, and such ani- 
mated descriptions of, this amusement, that I 
realy began to think there must be something won- 
derfully bewitching in a diversion, which scemed 
to take up so much of the time and thoughts of 
my companions. I, therefore, by the advice of my 
friend, gave forty-five guineas for a very capital 
hunter; and having furnished myself with the 
proper paraphernalia, cap, belt, &c. made an ap- 
pointment to go with a large party and meet the 
fox houds the next day. 

My friends were punctual to their appointment, 
and rattled me out of bed at seven o'clock, on a 
raw November morning, though I would have 
given a thousand worlds to have lain another hour, 
anda million not to have gone at all; I was, how- 
ever, obliged to repress my sensations, and to 
feign an alacrity I felt not; and, though shivering 
with cold, and pale with apprehension, to affect 
the glow of pleasure; and assume the eagerness of 
hope. After a long ride, through a most dismal 
country, we arrived at the wood, where we found 
the hounds were not yet come, on eccount of the 
badness of the morning, which, from being foggy 
and drizzling, had now turned to a very heavy rain. 

Here then we amused ourselves riding up and 
down a wretched swampy common, or standing 
under a dripping wood, for about two hour's, at the 
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end of which time the day cleared up, the hounds , 
came, and every countenance but mine brightened | 


with joy; for I was half in hopes they would not 
come at all. My sufierings indeed were but yet 
begun; for no sooner had the hounds thrown off, 
than my horse grew so hot, that, benumbed as my 
hands were with cold, I had no sort of power over 
him; the consequence of which was, that I receiv- 
ed many severe reprimands for riding over the 
hounds, and treading on the heels of other horses. 
After I had ridden in this state of torment about 
three hours, the men and hounds all at once set up 
a most terrible howling and screaming, and they 
told me they had found a fox. : 

I shall not, Mr. Loiterer, attempt to describe the 
chace, for, if you are a sportsman, you know al. 
ready what it is; and, if you are not, I am sure 
you will ever know it from my description: all I 
remember is, that, as soon as the chace began, my 
horse (who went just where he pleased) dashed 
down a wet boggy lane, and in a moment covered 
me over with water and mud. 


Oh, Mr. Loiterer! if you have the common 
feelings of humanity, you will not, without some 
degree of pity, conceive me at once cold, tired, and 
frightened, carried on with irresistible velocity, and 
plunged through the dirtiest part of the dirtiest 
county in England! 

At last, however, my sufferings came toa close; 
for, at turning short at the end of a narrow lane, 
my horse started....I pitched over his head, and fell 
as soft as if it had been on a featherbed. There I 
lay, till a countryman, who had caught my horse, 
brought him to me, and good-naturedly assisted 
me in getting up and cleaning my clothes. No 
intreaties however could prevail on me to remount, 
and, having desired my assistant to lead my horse 
to Oxford, I determined to endeavour reaching 
home on foot: but this I found not so easily ef- 
fected, in my present condition, and luckily meet- 
inn with a higicr’s cart, which was bound for that 
place, got into it, and, in this vehicle, made my 
triumphant entrance over Magdalen bridge, about 
eight o'clock in the evening, just as the High-street 
was at the fullest. 


As soon as I got to my college, I went to bed, 
and sent for Dr. s.s.s... by whose skill and assist- 
ance I was at the end of the week recovered, indeed, 
as to my health, but my reputation was gone for 
ever. My story, during my confinement, had got 
wind, and was laughed at in all parties. My ac- 
quaintance began to look at me in a very con- 
temptible light, and even my own familiar friend, 
in whom I implicitly confided, soon Jet me know, 
that it was no longer consistent with his reputa- 
tion to be seen walking the High-street with me. 
If I entered a coffee-house, I was sure to hear a 
titter and a whisper run round the room; and at 
last the very servants at the livery-stables pointed 
at me as I passed the streets, and said.... There's 
the gentleman as got sucha hell of atumble t’other day. 

In short, I was obliged to give up all my know- 
ing acquaintance, and get into an entirely different 
set, who as they had never aspired to the first pin- 
nacle of sporting merit, and could, at best, boast 
but a secondary kind of knowingness, received me 
with openarms. ‘They, on hearing my story, told 
me I had totally mispent my time and money; 
that fox-hunting was not only a very dangerous, 
but a very expensive and a very uncertain amuse- 
ment; that shooting, on the other hand, was free 
from these objections, being a diversion exceed- 
ingly cheap, always in our power, and which had 
the additional recommendation of furnishing us 
game for our own table, or our friends’. Al this 
was ended in offering to be my instructors in this 
agrecable amusement. 

I own I listened to this recital with pleasure, and 
accepted the offer with gratitude, for I was not yet 
quite cured of the rage for being Anowing, and 
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thought it not impossible to gain som: derree of 
reputation for being a good shot. I therefore Sir- 
nished myself with every proper requisite for tits 
amuscment, and, in an evil hour, accompanied my 
new friends to Bagley-Wood. I will not take wp 
your time with a particular description of our day's 
sport, but it is enough to sav, that the last error 
was worse than the first, that I returned home wet, 
dirty, scratched, and tired, and pretty well cou- 
vinced, that I was not more fitted fur a shot thaa 
a fox hunter. 

I have since endeavoured to excel in some ot er 
amusements, but the same ill luck has constantly 
attended me. I got at least twenty broken heacs 
last winter, in learning to skate, and have since 
narrowly escaped being drowned, by attempting 
to throw a casting net, which had nearly drawn me 
into the water with it. ‘his, however, was the 
last effort of the kind I ever made, and I am now 
set quietly down, perfectly satisfied with my own 
achievements in the sporting way. But the worst 
part of the story is, that my companions have not 
yetdone laughing at me; my exploits, on the con- 
trary, seem to be to them inexhaustible subjects of 
amusement : sometimes they talk to me, and some- 
times at me. One wonders at my want of taste, 
and another at my want of resolution. A third 
asks me how I felt when I was falling off. Anda 
fourth thanks heaven he was not bred in London. 

In this distressful situation, I apply to you, Mr. 
Loiterer, as my only friend, and beg you to inter. 
cede in my bchalf, since nobody else will. Tell 
them then, sir, that I do not in the least call in 
question the merit of their different diversions, or 
doubt their particular prowess in them, but that, 
by early and unconquerable prejudices, and through 
a perverted but incurable taste, I can find no plea- 
sure in diversions, where difficulty and danger are 
rewarded by dirt and noisee You may tell them 
aiso, that, on condition they are merciful to me on 
this subject I will, in my turn, promise always to 
speak of sportsmen with reverence, and drink fox- 
hunting in a bumper. And that whenever (it 
their return home, after their bewitching sports) 
they feel inclined to expatiate on their glorious 
toils, and hold forth on the merits of their horscs 
or themselves, they shall find a most silent, respect- 
ful, and attentive hearer in, sir, 

Your humble servant, 
CHRISTOPHER COCKNEJe 


=== 
FROM THE MICROCQSM, 


eePseoesssenesee Geoevesseaseosese COKE HSHSHEEESE EEEE E] Usus 
Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi, 


Use is the judge, the law and rule of speech. 


IT is a favourite amusement with me, and one 
of which in the present paper I shall invite my 
readers to participate, to adopt a maxiin establish- 
ed in any single instance, to trace its induence 
where it has operated undiscovered ; to cxamine 
the secret springs, by which it has worked; acd 
the causes, which have contributed to their con- 
cealment. In the course of this pursuit, I may 
boast, that there is scarce one of these miniatures 
of experience and observation, from the moral 
maxims of Grecian philosophy, to the prudential 
apothegms of Foor Robin, which has not been suc- 
cessively the object of my observation and discuss 
sione, I am, however, aware, that in the opinion of 
their importance, I may perhaps be singular. 

That * life is short,” that “ the generality of 
mankind are vicious,” seem ideas that might have 
suggested themselves to a mind undistinguished 
for peculiar sagacity, or an uncommon share of cx- 
perience. But to carry further the former of these 
maxims, and to consider that life is short, when 
compared with the multiplicity of its business, and 
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the variety of its pursuits; that it is too much so 
for the purposes of honour and ambition; that to 
draw a conclusion from the attempts of men, we 
should imagine it longer; is an observation not so 
entirely unworthy of a philosopher. And by pur- 
suing the latter of these thoughts, though, on the 
first v.cw, it may not appear the result of any extra- 
ordinary observation, it may be found, on a narrow- 
er inspection, to convey a strong argument of the 
impropricty of popular government. 

The scrap of Latin, which, in conformity to esta- 
Llished precedent, is prefixed to my paper, exhibits 
an example of the influence of fashion beyond those 
limits, which are usually assigned to its preroga- 
tives For were we to accept the definition of it, 
the mest usually accepted, we should consider it 
only as the director of diversion and dress; ofun- 
Incaning compliment and unsocial intimacy. And 
however evidently mistaken such an opinion might 
zppear, we must look for its source in one of the 
most prevailing principles of the human mind; a 
principle, the excess of which we stigmatize by the 
name of pedantry, of deducing the illustrations of 
every subject of inquiry, from the more immediate 
objects of our own pursuits, and circumscribing its 
Lounds within the limits of our own observation. 
On the contrary, we shall find, that all our attempts 
to prescribe bounds to the activity of this so power- 
ful agent, will end only in surprise at the extent of 
its authority; in astonishment at the universality of 
its influence. Its claim to an undisputed empire 
over language,is asserted by the author from whom 
I have taken the motto for this paper; with what 
justice, the testimony of a succeeding age may de- 
clare; when a Cxsar, who made and unmade the 
Jaws of the world at his pleasure, found the small- 
est innovation in language beyond the utmost li- 
mits of arbitrary power. Nothing, indeed, but the 
highest vanity, nourished by the grossest adulation, 
an idea ofthe infinitude of sovereign authority, and 
servile obedience, could have given birth te such an 
aitempt. 


Ilowever paradoxical it may seem, thats in ê 
matter of judgment and taste, the vague arbitra” 
tion of individuals should be preferable to the ab” 
sulute decisions of a learned body : yet the imbeci~ 
lity so evident in the language of a neighbouring 
nation, and so undoabtedly the effect of establishing 
such a court of criticism, leaves us little reason to 
regret, that language with us is so entirely the child 
of chance and custom. ‘The first prize of rhetoric 
given to a woman, was a bad omen to the future en- 
dvavours of the French Academy. 


To omit the innurmerable inconveniences attend- 
ing on every attempt to regulate language; to 
judge of the possible success of such an attempt, 
from the abstracted probability alone, were to de- 
elare itimpossible. A multitude of circumstances, 
equally unforeseen and unavoidable, must concur 
to the formation ofa language. An improvement, 
or corruption of manners; the reduction ofa foreign 
enemy; or an invasion from abroad, are circum- 
stances that ultimately, or immediately, tend to 
produce some change in the language of a people. 
And even ofthese, the most feeble agents have been 
found more efficacious, than the joint operations of 
Lower and policy. 


The conquests of this nation on the continent, 
éentributed more perhaps to the naturalization of 
the French language amongst us, than the Nor- 
man invasion, and its uttendant consequences, the 
necessity laid on every individual to acquire the 
use of that tongue, în which all cases of property 
vere to be determined; and the numberless disad- 
vantages and restriclicns imposed on the study of 
the walive luiguage. 

At a time wien measures so seemingly decisive 
proved incitcetual, it may be curious to observe 
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connection with the Improvement or alteration of 
our language. The residence of our nobility in 
the conquered provinces of France, the continual 
wars maintained against that nation, making the 
study of their language an indispensible qualifica- 
tion in all, who aspired to civil or military digni- 
ties, unavoidably brought on a change in our own. 
The accusation, therefore, of a learned etymologist, 
against Chaucer, of introducing into our language 
e integra verborum plaustra,” “ whole cartloads of 
words,” however elegant in expression, is false in 
foundation. The language of Chaucer's poetry, is 
that of the court, in which he lived; and that it 
was not, no probable conclusion can be drawn, 
from any difference of style in this authors contem- 
poraries. In those who wrote under the same advan- 
tages, no such difference is observable ; and those, 
who were excluded from them, laboured under ex- 
treme disadvantages, from the variations in verna- 
cular language, and the diversity of provincial dia- 
lect; which, as they have now in a great measure 
ceased to exist, may, together with their primary 
causes, furnish a subject for curious inquiry. 


It appears, from the concurrence of several in- 
genious antiquaries, as well as from the testimony 
of Caxton, in one of his prefaces, that the English 
language was, in his time, diversified by innumera- 
ble provincial peculiarities. He mentions his own 
choice of the Kentish dialect, and the success that 
attended ite The language of Chaucer's poetry is 
frequently more intelligible to a modern reader, 
than that of such of his successors, as employed 
themselves on popular subjects. Gawin Douglas, 
a poetical translator of Virgil, is now, owing to the 
use of a northern dialect, though a near contempo- 
rary of Spencer’s, almost unintelligible. 


After establishing the existence of a fact, the 
beaten track of transition will naturally lead us to 
a consideration of its causes. Among the first ef- 
fects produced by an extension of empire, may be 
reckoned a barbarous peculiarity of language, in 
the provinces the most remote from the seat of 
learning and refinement. Livy is said to have had 
his Patavinity ; and Claudian is accused of barba- 
risms, the consequence of his education in a 
distant province. <A difficulty of conveyance, 
a stagnation of commercial intercourse, will pro- 
duce the same effects with too wide an extension 
of empire; and are as effectual a barrier against 
a mixture of idioms and dialect, as in a more civi- 
lized state, the utmost distance of situation between 
the most remote piovinces. 


To causes seemingly so unconnected with the 
situation of language, must we attribute the barba- 
rity of our own, during so many centuries. And 
those, which contributed to its refinement, may, at 
first sight, probably, seem equally foreign to that 
eflect. No nation, perhaps, contributed less to 
the revival of literature, than our own; a circum- 
stance, which in a great measure secured it from 
that torrent of pedantry, which overwhelmed the 
rest of Europe. The ignorance of our ancestors 
kept them unacquainted with the ancients; ex- 
cept through the medium of a French translation. 
The first labours of the English press brought to 
light the productions of English literature; which, 
how rude and barbarous soever, were not confined 
to the intelligence of the scholar, or the libraries of 
the learned ; but dispersed throughout the nation, 
and open to the inspection of all, disseminated a 
general taste for literature, and gave a slow, gradu- 


al polish to our language :.....while in every other 
nation of Europe, the conceits of commentators, 
and writers of a similar stamp, whose highest am- 


bition it was to add a Latin termination to a High 
Dutch name, came inte the world, covered with ill- 
sorted shreds of Cicero and Virgil; like the evil 
spirits, which have been said to animate a cast-off 
carcase, previous to their ascension to the regions 
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Multa pictores vident in eminentiis et in umbra, quz nos 
non videmus. 


THERE is scarcely any employment of the ha- 
man mind, in which its greatest faculties are more 
nobly exerted, than in the delineation of the pas- 
sions and sentiments incident to human nature, as 
they are the subjects of the painter’s art. he ha- 
bit of attention, to which a painter is accustomed, 
actually seems to add a new faculty to those, which 
are the common lot of mankind, and, as Cicero has 
observed, in the passage prefixed to this essay, the 
senses are made alive to objects, which, in their 
uncultivated state, would forever have escaped their 
notice. And while all the more elevated powers 
of the soul are employed in characterising the poe- 
tical or historical expression, which the principal 
subject of the piece requires, the minutest and 
most delicate attention is, at the same time, de- 
manded by all those subordinate particulars of ar- 
rangement and execution, which, while they escape 
superficial observation, are the cause, as Reynolds 
has elegantly observed, that the elaborate produc- 
tions of the most patient and persevering applica- 
tion appear to the admiring spectator to have been 
stamped on the canvas by one gigantic effort of a 
being ofa superior order. 


While the eye is accustomed by the study of 
painting to observe, the hand is at the same time 
habituated to express the most delicate differences 
of visible objects; and a mechanical facility is ob- 
tained, which is ofthe utmost advantage to the pro- 
secution of many other branches of improvement ; 
so that a certain degree of practice in the art of 
design, may be considered as absolutely necessary 
to a man of general science. 


To attain a great perfection in the inventive and 
creative arts of painting can be expected but by 
few even of those, who devote their lives to the 
profession; but there is a certain degree of profi 
ciency, which may be attained without the sacrifice 
of too great a portion of time, and which is of equal 
utility and importance with those studies, which 
are more universally considered as belonging to a 
finished €ducation. A similar improvement of the 
faculties is in some degree produced by a diligent 
contemplation of the works of the great masters, 
which must naturally tend to impress the mind 
with conceptions, and fill the imagination with a 
scencry possessing that ideal perfection, which is 
sought in vain in the material world. 


But as in philology, so in painting, it has been 
too usual to inquire, Whose is it? instead of What 
is it? and, as if it were the perfection of learning 
to be able to distinguish at once the hand-writing 
of every philosopher, that man has been deemed 
the most perfect connoisseur, who has been able 
most readily and most positively to decide on the 
painter’s name. Not but that such a power of dis- 
crimination, notwithstanding the frequent blunders 
of those, who pretend to possess it, may easily be 
conceived to exist: we have all distinct ideas of 
the persons and autography of our friends: a she 
herd readily knows each of his sheep, which to a 
stranger appear alike; and a nobleman high in 
rank and respectability might be named, who, 
when at Westminster, had learned, for his amuse- 
ment, to distinguish all his school-fellows by their 
feet. It must also be granted, that the acquisition 
of such a discriminating faculty must have been pc- 
companied with a considerable degree ofexperience 
in the essential excelleneies, as well as in the acci- 
dental characters, of a painter. A man cannot 
have familiarised himself with the lard cutline, 
the equable prosaic tint, and the sparkling eye of a 
Raphael, without feeling the swectness, the symme- 
try, andthe majesty, of his figures; nor have been 
impressed with the rich coicuring the simpering 


mouth, the half common and half ideal features of 
Corre 2vio, ‘vithout a conception of that glow of a 
aniurttian, (iat vivid expression of nature and sen- 
timent, waich accompanies those characters. If 
he bas adverted to the broad livid huss and revers- 
ed position of Guido's heads, and the spotted lights 
and garish looks of Annibal Carracct’s personages. 
he must have relished in some degree the beauties 
and graces of the one, and the fire, spirit, and the 
fancy of the other. 

We have at present artists in this country, who 
have given ample proofs that they have not looked 
onthe works of their predecessors without a powcr 
of profiting by the study: and we should perhaps 
display in our annual exhibitions a still greater num- 
ber of pieces deserving praise, ifthe many valuable 
collections of the works of the great mastets actu- 
ally in Britain, were as easy of access as in other 
countries. But it happens unfortunately in this 
case, that our private opulence produces a kind of 


national poverty ; for our best artists are bribed to’ 


a constant sacrifice of their talents to personal va- 
nity, in the lucrative employment of portrait paint- 
ing; and those master-pieces of art, which, if col- 
lected together; would perhaps surpass cvery single 
gallery in the universe, not excepting even that of 
Dresden, are now scattered, solitary, or in small 
numbers, over the whole kingdom. 

In fact, Britain is one great metropolis, and we 
cannot cross a single corner of the country without 
finding a palace and a court, which ever way we 
turn. If any magic art could present to us at onc 
view, the contents of Windsor-castle, of Bucking- 
ham-house, of Burleigh, of Blenheim, of Chiswick, 
of Chatsworth, of Keddleston, of Cavendish-square, 
of the divided Orleans-gallery, of Lansdown-house, 
of Belvoir, of New Norfolk-street, of Park-street, 
and many other private collections, which might 
be named, we should find that there would be little 
necessity to seek for studies even in the mest for- 
tunate of other countries. That all these should 
ever, in the natural coure of things, be brought 
together into one collection, is certainly very im- 
probable ; and the wish would be as vain as wick- 
ed, that a national museum should be formed on 
the Parisian system. 

But nature’s works are open to the study of all; 
and we need only refer to the Confession and Lu 
Fille mal gardee as splendid instances of the perfec- 
tion, to which a liberal imitation of nature alone, 
has been able to advance the most original of the 
English artists. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LIFE OF EDMUND BURKE. 


EDMUND BURKE, a writer, orator, and 
statesman, of superior eminence, was born at Dub- 
ling on January 1, 1730. Elis father was an attor- 
ney of reputation, of the protestant persuasion. 
Edmund received the early part of his education 
under Abraham Shackleton, a quaker, who kept a 
school or academy at Ballytore, near Carlow. If 
in this seminary he did not acquire that exactness 
of classical instruction, which is the pride of the 
public schools, it is probable that he was indebted 
to it for the rudiments of a larger plan of intellec- 
tual pursuit, which is often the advantage of a pri- 
vate institution. It is to the honour both of the 
master and the scholar, that for near forty years, 
the latter, in his visits to Ireland, used to travel 
nany miles to pay his respects tothe former, who 
lived to an advanced age. In 1746, Edmund en- 
tered at Dublin college, as a scholar of the house. 
It does not appear that he distinguished himself 
in the studies and exercises of the place; but his 
mind was by no means unoccupied. He closcly 
pursued a plan of study of his own choice, of 
which the principal objects were logic, metanhy- 
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sics, morals, history, rhetoric and composition. 
He scems to have left Dublin college after taking a 
gach elor’s degree, in 1749 5 and it has been com- 
nonly reported that he finished his studies at the 
This circum- 
stance, Which has illiberally been mace a sort of 
Aarge against him, has been denied, apparently on 
Nothing, how- 
ever, is recorded of him about this period of his 
life, but that he made an unsuccess:al application 
for the vacant professorship of logic in the univer- 


Jesult’s colle, at St. Omer's. 


sood grounds, by his biographers. 


sity of Glasgow. 


In 1753, he first entered upon the great theatre 
He 


soon became the wonder of his acquaintance for 


of London, as a law student at the Temple. 


the brilliancy of his parts, and varicty of his acqui- 


sitions ; but, like many other nominal students of 


the law, he directed the force of his mind rather to 
general literature, than to studies properly profes- 
sional. Indeed it appears probable that he was 
obliged to depend upon his pen for a support; for, 
soon after his settling in London, he became a re- 
gular writer in newspapers and magazines, which 
was a drudgery his genius would scarcely have sub- 
mitted to, but for its emoluments. 


He was always industrious, and never wasted his 
time or spirits on the pursuits of fashionable dissi- 
pation. Yes he was not so much a recluse as to 
be a stranger to the societies of the gay and polite; 
and an intimacy with the celebrated actress, Mrs. 
Woffington, whose conversation was at that time 
courted by men of wit as well as by men of plea- 
sure, contributed to form his manners, and expand 
his social talents. A state of ill-health, into which 
assiduous application threw him, rendered him a 
guest in the house of Dr. Nugent, a physician, and 
was eventually the cause of his marriage with the 
doctor’s daughter. This lady retained his esteem 
and affection during the whole of a long union. 
As she was a Roman catholic, additional force was 
given by that connection to the prevailing no- 
tion of Mr. Burke's good-will towards that com- 
munion. 


His first avowed work appeared in 1756. It was 
a pamphlet, entitled, “ A Vindication of Natural 
Society ; or, a View of the Miseries and Evils 
arising to Mankind, from every species of Artifici- 
al Society ; in a Letter to Lord ****, by a late No- 
ble Writer.” This supposed noble writer was 
lord Bolingbroke, whose manner of writing and 
reasoning Mr. Burke in this piece ironically imi- 
tuted, in order to shew, as he afterwards asserted, 
that the same arguments from abuse, with which 
that nobleman had attacked religion, might be 
equally employed against all civil and political in- 
stitutions, and thereby to infer their fallacy. In so 
serious and forcible a strain, however, did Mr. 
Burke argue upon the evils of society, proceeding 
from the tyranny, injustice, and ambition of kings 
and governors, that the irony to many eyes was 
invisible ; and the work has actually been repub- 
lished in late times for the purpose of aiding the 
cause of a radical reform in human institutions. 
Whatever the author really meant by it, he cer- 
tainly displayed great powers of writing and ex- 
tensive knowledge; yet the work excited little no- 
tice, and it is only his subsequent fame that has 
made it an object of curiosity. 

For this disappointment, however, he was fully 
compensated by the reception of his next literary 
performance, the ‘“* Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful,” published in 1757. “The elegance of 
its language, and the spirit of philosophical inves- 
tigation it displayed, at once raised its author to 
the first class among writers on topics of taste and 
criticism. The hypothesis he maintained con- 
cerning the objects of his inquiry was, that the 
principal source of the sublime is terror, or some 
sensation analogous to it; and that beauty is that 
quality, or the result of those qualities in objects, 
by which they exeite leve, or same similar affec- 
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tion. This theory is supported with much acute 
ness, and felicity of illustration; and though, like 
many other ingenious men, he has shewn too great 
a propensity to generalising, itis certain that many 
of his observations are not less solid than eleg int. 

The fame acquired by this work soon intro- 
duced the author to the best literary acquaint- 
ance. He became intimate in the house of Rey- 
nolds, afterwards sir Joshua; and this connection 
which lasted for life, was equally serviceable to the 
reputation of the one, and the pecuniary circum- 
stances of the other. Even the great Johnson 
courted his society, and there was no man, of 
whose exalted talents he was more sensible. 
« Burke,” said he, in his strong manner, * is one, 
with whom if you were to take shelter from a 
shower under a gateway, you would say you had 
been in company with the most extraordinary man 
you had ever seen.” This praise implies not only 
uncommon qualifications, but as uncommon a rca- 
diness of displaying them ; which, in fact, was one 
of Burke’s striking distinctions. It is also said, 
that Jolson would more readily bear contradic- 
tion in opinion from Burke than from any other 
person ; and that if he did not fear him, he was at 
least held by him in respect. In 1758, Burke 
suggested to Dodsley, the bookseller, the plan of 
that valuable and entertaining work, the “ Annual 
Register,” and he took upon himself the writing of 
the historical part, which he continued fora num- 
ber of years, greatly tothe credit of the publication. 
It is allowed, that in no periodical work the narra- 
tive of the current transactions was ever given in a 
manner so nearly approaching to the dignity and 
consequence of history. 

He was thus gradually forming for a statesman 
and orator; and his career may be said to have 
commenced in 1761, when he went over to Ireland, 
as confidential friend to Mr. Hamilton, secretary 
to the lord-lieutenant, lord Halifax. ‘That gentle- 
man, commonly known by the name of sing’e 
speech, froma brilliant but a sole display of his ora- 
torical powers in the English house of commons, 
was possessed of less industry than ability; and 
Mr. Burke is thought to have rendered him and the 
ministry some useful political services in Ireland, 
which were rewarded with a pension of SOO]. on the 
Irish establishment. Soon after his return from 
that country, in 1765, he was introduced by Mr. 
Fitzherbert to the marquis of Rockingham, then 
appointed first lord of the treasury, who made him 
his private secretary ; and through the interest of 
lord Verney, he was elected representative for the 
borough of Wendover. The marquis resolving 
durably to attach to himself a man of such first- 
rate talents, raised him at once to affluence by a 
nominal loan, but real gift, of a large sum, with 
which he was enabled to clear off incumbrances, 
and to purchase the elegant scat near Beaconsfield, 
where he thenceforth constantly resided. Mra 
Burke was thus completely enlisted into party, uns 
der an aristocratical influence, but at that time 
exerted in favour of popular measures. 


Before his political conduct is more particularly 
considered, it will be candid to furnish the reader 
with a kind of clue, which is contained in the cha- 
racter given of him by his early friend, Mr. Ha- 
milton. ‘ Whatever opinion Burke, from any mo- 
tive, supports, so ductile is his imagination, that 
he soon conceives it to be right” This may be 
supposed chiefly applicable to the earlier part of 
his political life ; yet it is su®iciently evident that 
his imagination had a great sway over his judg- 
ment to the last moment of his existence. 

At this period the rising discontents in America 
were the great object of interest to the nation. 
The stamp-tax, imposed by the Grenville minis- 
try, had kindled a flame aman, the colonies, which 
threatened very serious consequences. Mr. Burke's 
first specch in Parliament was on this subiect, and 
it was much admired as a piece of eloquence. 
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was irom his advice that the Rockingham adminis- 
tration took the middle and indecisive course of re- 
pealing the stamp-act, and passing a declaratory 
act, asserting the right of Great Britain to tax 
America; thus getting rid, indeed, of the present 
difficulty, but leaving to their successors the temp- 
tation, of renewing a project, which it is evident 
would be attended with a renewal of all the hazard 
and contention. The repeal, however, was an cx- 
tremely popular measure at the time; and the 
ministry proceeded to other popular acis, as the 
repeal of the cyder-tax, and the resolution against 
general warrants, when, after a very short reign, 
they were turned out to make room for a new ad- 
ministration under the auspices of Mr. Pitt. Itis 
allowed that Burke, though exhibiting great splen- 
dour of talents, was at this time too speculative and 
refined for real practice. He had, indeed, gone 
through a very different course of Preparation for 
public life from that usually pursued. He had 
taken a wide range through all the studies which 
teach the nature, fortune, opinions, and principles, 
of mankind, and had employed himself in laying 
up those rich stores of knowledge, which he af- 
terwards poured forth in such astonishing profu- 
sion. It was about this period that the character 
drawn for him by the poet Goldsmith, in the set 
of imaginary epitaphs composed for the several 
members of their celebrated literary club, appears 
to have been particularly applicable: 


Democratical as these sentiments may appear, 
his proposed remedy for the prevailing evils was 
perfectly aristocratical ; since- it consisted essen- 
tially in placing the government in the hands of 
the great whig families, which had been the sup- 
porters of the revolution, and its consequent mea- 
Sures ;...1n other words, the Rockingham party. 

This narrow conclusion from enlarged principles 
gave great offence to many friends of freedom ; 
and the celebrated Mrs, Macaulay wrote a pamph- 
let expressly in answer to it, in which, with much 
force and spirit, she maintained her speculative no- 
tions on the great ends of government, and the 
equal rights of all citizens to Participate in it. If 
it be of importance to acquit Mr. Burke of the 
charge of ever having been inclined to democracy 
in practice, certainly this publication may be con- 
fidently adduced as a proof of very different views. 
He was uniformly, however, the supporter of liber- 
ty, and the causes connected with it; freedom of 
the press, the rights of juries, and religious tolera- 
tion: nor would his sincerity in these points ever 
have been questioned, had he not, in his last years, 
appeared as the champion of principles supposed 
direcUy adverse to them. | 

But the most lasting, as well as the strongest 
and noblest of his partiamentary exertions, was his 
Opposition to the train of ministerial measures, an- 
tecedent and consequent to the American war. 
The whole powers of his eloquence, and the whole 
resources of his political wisdom, were employed 
first to prevent, and then to heal, the fatal breach 
between the mother country and her colonies; and 
to expose the misconduct and imbecility of those, 
whom he considered as the authors of the calamity. 
And as this period comprized the full maturity of 
his oratorical abilities, it seems the proper place to 
describe the peculiar character of his oratory. 


In all the records of eloquence, an example pro- 
bably is not to be found of a speaker so full of mind 
as Burke. Ideas and images crowd in upon him 
from all quarters. On every topic he not only 
takes in the whole compass of matter properly be- 
longing to it, but makes excursions to a vast vari- 
ety of subjects connected by the slightest associa- 
tions. His diction is equally rich and varied with 
his matter. Figure rises after figure, image after 
image, in endless profusion; often splendid, sub. 
lime, and beautifully illustrative; not seldom coarse, 
disgusting, and puerile ; for the rapidity of the cur- 
rent allowed him notime to select or purify. When 
he got up, it was scarcely possible for the audience 
to divine whither he would carry them; hut the 
were sure of hearing nothing trite or common-place, 
and generally were repaid for a patient attention, 
by striking and original sentiment, or deep and in- 


the most effective speaker of the house, though cer- 
tainly the greatest genius. It may be added, that 
his manner was little in his favour ; his voice was 
harsh, his tone national, his action forcible, but 
strained and inelegant. 


To be continued, 
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THE Veteran Tar, a comic opera, in three acts, 
as performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, 
adapted for the voice and Piano-forte ; words by S. 
Arnold, music by Dr. Arnold. 

This little piece, though it exhibits some few 
marks of hasty writing, possesses same pleasing 
and impressive airs, and wil] not fail to gratify 
those, who are partial to natural and simple me. 
ledy. In the overture, which opens with a move. 
ment at once bold and light, the doctor has ingeni 
ously interwoven the air of « The hardy Sailor braves 
the Qcean,"” from the Castle of Andalusia, and that 
of “ Come, cheer up, my Lads,” by the late Dr. 
Boyce, which give it a very appropriate and cha- 
racteristic effect. : 

The Battle of the Nile, a favourite Cantata, with 
an accompaniment for the piano-forte: words by 
Mrs. Knight, music by Dr. Hadyn. 

We have perused this composition with infinite 
Pleasure: the modulation, every where, bespeaks 
the hand of a Great master, and the expression, 
great acuteness and justness of feeling. The in- 
troductory symphony is conceived in a style, at 
once uncommon, striking, and analagous, and the 
transitions of harmeny, and littte intermessi, which 


Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such, 

We scarcely can praise it or blame it too much; 

Who born for the universe, narrow'd his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat 


And thought of convincing while they thought of dining; 
Though equal to all things, for all things unfit, 
Too nice fora Statesman, too proud for a wit; 


a drudge disobedient; 
And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. 
In short, *twas his fate, unemploy’d or in place, sir, 


pretend. 
Tw eat mutton cold and cur blocks with a razor. 


“ Ah! these were the scenes,” a favourite sonp, 
written by Rannie, the music by Ross, with an ac. 
companiment for the piano-forte, is a pleasing and 
interesting little ballad. The time and style of the 
movement is perfectly appropriate to the ideas of 
the poet, and the melody throughout is chaste, 
neat, and expressive. The words cannot be Passed 
over, without observing, that they are elegantly 
conceived, and possess some highly poetical 
turns. z 

“ The Devil among the Taylors,” a popular dance, 
has been arranged in the rondo form, as an excel- 
lent exercise for the piano-forte. This plan of 
adaptation, as far as She this instrument, is to 
, : ; he familiarity of the 
genious observation. From his speeches may be | with the subject of the piece, naturally begets the 
collected masterly discussions of almost every point | desire of being acquainted with the adventitious 
interesting to human society, together with a great | part of the movement, and consequently o rates 
fund of historical narration and delineation of emi- an inducement to practice a ae oe 
nent characters. Jn argument he is often close 0, no, it must not ha” is one of the most 
and cogent, sometimes lax and sophistical. In cessful efforts of Mr. Hook, in the Vauxhall ie 
The air is highly engaging, and Particularly ap 
propriate to the words. ‘The flute accompanim erst 


a. prettily conceived, and adds much to the general 
elect, 


Tt is not intended in this biographical sketch to 
enter minutely into the political transactions of tlhe 
time; it will suffice for our purpose to give a suc- 
cinct view of the principles supported by Mr. 
Burke in that long warfare of opposition to minis- 
terial measures, in which he passed his best days. 
After concluding his official labours by a “ Short 
account of a late short administration,” written with 
force and simplicity, he took his station, along with 
his discarded brethren, asa guardian of the people’s 
rights and the public welfare, and a vigilant censor 
of the conduct of his successors. In the proceed- 
ings against Mr. Wilkes, and the case of the Mid- 
dlesex election, Burke found large scope for blam- 
ing and ridiculing the policy of ministers; and he 
strenuously joined his efforts to those of the re- 


monstrants against the violation of the rights of 
electors. 

About that time he published one of his most 
remarkable political works, entitled, « Thoughts 
on the causes of the present Discontents,” which 


“ Summer's Treasures,” written by Dell, and Com. 
posed by Barthelemon, is one of those sterling bay. 
lads, which not only engage at the first hearing, Dug 
Improve upon repetition. The air, though far from 
Possessing any original ar striking ideas, is charac. 
teristic and interesting, and does credit to the judge 
ment. of the ingenious and well known compose r-e 

“ A Song from the French of Le Chevalier de Cazec y’? 


ely pretty passages. Khe 


But oratory, as it was his forte, was also his foi- 


butes all the evils and misgovernment of the reign | ble. He loved too much to talk, and got the habit 


to a plan formed by the court for governing by 


beginning of his speech, he would tire them With 
theend. His Vivacity and irritability rendered him 


notions concerning the house of commons, which, 
he says, was originally designed as a « controul, 
issuing immediately from the people, and speedily 
to be resolved into the mass whence it arose.” 


be forgotten. His own party trembled to see him 
rise, and on many occasions ‘would have preferred 


aaa a ce the da >- The base ; À 
his silence to his aid. Oa the whole, he was ma | capo» The bass, it must be obseryed, is 


accompaniment perfectly consonant with the pathos 
of the expression. 

“ The Cottage of Peace” is a pastoral ballad, sung 
by Miss Gray, im the grand Caledonian spectacle, 
called the Iron Tower; the poetry by Upton, the 
music by Sanderson. This song is popular. Its 
style is simple and pretty, and the burden engag- 
ing and interesting. The flute accompaniment is 
maneged judiciously, and produces, in orchestra 

rformance, that happy and striking effect, which 
can only result from a thorough knowledge of the 
band. 

u Rosy Hannah,” a favourite song; the words by 
Robert Bloomfield, author of the Farmer’s Boy, the 
music by his brother, J. Bloomfield. 

Of this ballad, the music, like the poetry, is chaste 
and simple. ‘The melody is not marked with any 
striking feature or character, but it is smooth, easy, 
and natural; and though we trace the lack of that 
address, which only time and experience can pro- 
duce, yet the ingenuity of the composer has, in a 

great measure, enabled him to avoid the quuintness 
and embarrassment, almost inseperabie from early 
effort. 

u I is Night, and Iam alone” is a song, compos- 
ed by the Inte Mr. Percy, which is distinguished 
for traits of genius, and justness of conception, much 
above the general cast of modern compositions. 
The words are from Ossian, and the composer has 
entered into their spirit, fervour, and wild rudness, 
with an enthusiasm worthy of that talent and feel- 
ing, which he has already displayed, in so many 
similar instances. The variation of the movements 
produces a conspicuous and forcible effect, and the 
piano-forte accompaniment is judiciously and ex- 
pressively constructed. 

“ Little Sue” is a ballad, composed by Cope, and 
sung by Miss Daniels, in which the composer has 
scrupulously attended to the turn and gense of the 
words, and produced all that variety and relief, in- 
tended by the poet. The descent of the voice at 
“0, then I'm fore'd to beg for more,” ts judicious, 
and the changes of the time at “ Do, sweet Lady,” 
and at“ Remember Little Sue,” are particularly pro- 
per andexpressive. The words are by C. Dibdin, 
jun. and, by their characteristic ease and simplicity, 
do credit to their author. 
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FESTOON OF FASHION. 


LONDON FASHIONS. 


THE Buonapartian hat is coming into vogue; it 
consists of white or salmon-coloured sattin, in the 
form of a helmet, surrounded with a wreath of 
laurel, and worn much on one side. 

Plain white chip hats, in the Gypsey style, with- 
out any ornament whatever, tied carelessly under 
the chin, with pea-green or pink ribbon. 

The Archer dress ;....a petticoat without any train, 
with a border of green or blue; a blue or green 
sarcenet boddice, vandyked at bottom ; loose che- 
mise sleeves, and no handkerchief. The head- 
dress, a small white or blue sattin hat, turned up in 
front. 

Brown, grey, or olive silk stockings, with yellow 
or orange clocks, are worn by the ladies to walk in. 

Feathers and flowers continue to be much worn, 
and wreaths of roses on the hair for full dress, in 
preference to more cumbrous ornaments. 

Small watches are worn, by a few dashing belles, 
on their bosoms, not bigger than the round of an 
half guinea. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


MOUNT VERNON, in Virginia, the seat of the 
late lieutenant general Washington, commander in 
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chief of the army of the United States of America, 
painted by Alexander Robertson, engraved by Fran- 
cis Jukes. Considered as having been the habita- 
tion of so great a character as general Washington, 
this view has an interest, which it would not derive 
from any other circumstance; for, as a buildin,, it 
is extremely plain, and has nothing, except ex- 
treme neatness, to recommend it to attentione Tne 
forcyround, which, trimmed with nice art, looks 
neat, smooth, and pretty in the vicinitv of a gentle- 
man’s house, in a drawing, or a print, is un- 
picturesque. A bowling-green, shaven by the scythe, 
and Ieveiled by the roller, is very proper tor the pur- 
poses it is made for, but the art of Gainsborough 
could not make it a pleasing foreground to a pic- 
ture. 

New-York, from Hobuck ferry, New-Jersey, 
painted by Robertson, engraved by Jukes. This is 
a neat and pleasing companion print to the view of 
Washington's house; but, at first sight, would rather 
be taken for a view of Hobuck ferry-house, than of 
New-York, which, being separated from the spot 
where the view is taken, by the water, we do not 
see much more than the site of the city, and the 
spires of the churches. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


THE Rev. B. N. Turner, author of a humorous 
work, lately printed in London, entitled “ Infant 
Institutes,” and several other publications of merit, 
is about to publish a volume of poems, by subscrip- 
tion. 

Mr. D'Israeli, one of the politest writers of the 
age, has published new editions of his “ Disserta- 
tion on Anecdotes,” his “ Literary Miscellanies,” 
and his Romances. 

Weld’s Travels in Canada, &c. have been trans- 
lated into French, and adorned with charts and en- 
gravings. ‘There are two editions; that on fine 
paper is charged at 30 livres. 

Godwin’s St. Leon has been translated into 
French, and, as might be naturally expected, spoken 
of, in Paris, in terms of commendation, except the 
character of Bethlem Gabor, who is justly decried, 
as unnatural and disgusting. 

The Young Philosopher, a novel, by Charlotte 
Smith, is translated into French, and reviewed with 
applause. 

LITERATURE. 


To the honour of the scientific knowledge of Mr. 
Nathaniel Bowditch, of Salem, Massachusetts, we 
are informed, that one copy of his New American 
“© Practical Navigator” was sold, in London, to two 
nautical booksellers, by Mr. Blunt of this town 
(proprietor of the work), for Two HUNDRED GULI- 
NEAS, and an edition of 6,000 copies is now in 
the piess; Moore’s Navigator having depreciated 
very much in that country, owing to the numerous 
errors which have been produeed, many of which 
have been fatal to mariners. 

[Newburyport Herald. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


IT is common with witlings and woman-haters 
to compare the /adies with the feathered tribe. This 
expression may, without the least impropriety, be 
applied to the females of Philadelphia, many of 
whom exhibit the beauty of the peacock, the me- 
lody of the nightingale, and the constancy of the 
dove. 


St. Domingo may cost Buonaparte more trouble 
than he thinks of. It is not likely that the blacks 
will be so fond of slavery, as to return to it from a 
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state of liberty, merely from a desire of being equal 
to the free citizens of France, who have perfected 
their republican schemes, by a government one 
and indivisible. 


Our republicans must feel proud on being sub- 
jected to a forced loan, but where is the money to 
be found? As the internal taxes are abolished, 
there is no other fund except one, which may be 
raised from the sale of the estates of aristocrats, 
which may be defended by the example of France. 
It is remarkable that this forced loan is not for the 
French republic, but solely for the emolument of 
the first consul, who is come in place of the ci-devant 
republic. ‘The French seem to be a great nation 
of a very particular species. They are so great 
that they have not one farthing tobuy their victuals, 
or pay their soldiers, but must bully other nations, 
like sturdy beggars. What is become of the plun- 
der of Holland, Flanders, Germany, Italy, and 
Egypt? Unus Cyrned Fuveni non suficit ordis. Will 
he next plunder Saturn, or invade the Georgium 
Sidus ? 


A gentleman, who very frequently went to take 
an airing on horseback, was observed always to 
come home drunk, although he was never known 
to be intoxicated with liquor at any other time; 
whereupon a friend archly observed, that though he 
had a habit of getting drunk, it was only his riding 
habit. 


Lord Brome, a member of parliament, once 
requesting leave of absence, on porticular private 
business, just after his marriage, the wits immcdi- 
ately epigrammatized the simple excuse of the 
ardent bridegroom. 


From the senate lord Brome wishes shortly to roam, 
And the senate grants leave to the wishes of Brome, 
Having business delectably urgent at home. 


It is probable the French will not be long settled 
in Florida and Louisiana, before they will invade 
Mexico and Peru, and even the United States, if 
we are tardy in paying our tribute, or if we be averse 
to requisitions. 


E 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


CHRISTIAN FORTITUDE. 


The man, whom Fortitude sustains 
To bear the frailties of his state, 
To smile beneath a load of pains, 
With soul above them all elate, 
‘True hero-like, deserves the crown 
Of merit and of bright renown. 


He knows his Great Commander's will, 
Who hath on trial fixt him here, 
Where all is hostile, arm’d to kill, 
And pois’nous objects good appear ; 
His dictates, therefore he'll obey, 
Tho’ all the world oppose his way. 


Tho’ fell Temptation’s gilded shew 
Attract his heart, his taste invite 

Tho’ Passion’s movements all should go 
To prove the proffer’d fair delight; 

Yet, trusting in his Congu'ror's atm, 

He stands unmov’d, secure from harm. 


IfSyren-pleasure spread her store, 
Delicious to the wishing eyes ; 

And, ev'ry nerve unstrung of pow’r, 
Atease he in her temple lies; 

Sudden his monitor awakes, 

He from her joys with horror breaks, 
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Now Fortitude is doubly strong : 
No morc his cyes to easc incline; 
No more his ears attend the song, 
That from Enchantment flows divine: 
But to his Object plac'd on bigh, 
He bends his soul....and dares to die. 


What, tho’ the thoughtless world should jeer 
And ridicule his lonely way, 
He smiles their grov’ling thoughts to hear, 
That never reach’d the source of day ; 
And while by impious ways they lose 
All bliss above-....to that he goes. 
PHILOMUSUS. 


SELECTED POETRY. 
JASPER, 


BY MRS. ROBINSON. 


The night was long, twas winter time, 
The moon shone pale and clearly ; 
The woods were bare, the nipping air 
Across the heath, as cold as death, 

Blew shrilly and severely. 


And awful was the midnight scene 
The silent river flowing ; 
The dappled sky, the screech-owl’s cry, 
The black’ning tow’r, the haunted bower, 
Where pois’nous weeds were growing. 


An iron window in the ton er, 

Slow creek'd asit was Swinging ; 
And agibbet stood, beside the wood, 
And the blast did blow it, to and fro, 

And the rusty chains were ringing ! 


With footstep quick, and feverish heat, 
One tatter’d garment wearing, 

Poor Jasper, sad, alone, and saD ! 

Now chanted wild, and now he smil’d, 
With eyes wide-fixed and glaring. 


His cheek was wan, his lip was blue, 
His head was bare and shaggy ; 
His limbs were torn, with many a thorn, 
For he had paced the pathless waste, 
And climb'd the steep-rock craggy. 


His voice was hollow as the tone 
OF cavern'd winds, and mournful; 

No tears could flow to calm his woe, 

Yet, on his face, sate manly grace, 
And grief, sublimely scornful] ! 


Twelve freezing nights poor Jasper’s breast 
Had brav'd the tempests’ yelling; 

For misery keen his lot had been 

Since he had left, of sense bereft, 
His tyrant father’s dwelling. 


That father, who, with lordly pride, 
Saw him from Mary sever ; 
Saw her pale cheek in silence speak, 
Her eye’s blue light, so heavenly bright ! 
Grow dim and fade forever ! 


“ How hot yon sun begins to shine, 
The maniac cried, loud laughing, 

& I feel the pain that burns my brain, 

Thy sulphur beam, bids ocean steam, 
Where all the fiends are quaffing ! 


“ Soft, soft, the dew begins to rise, 
I'll drink it while ‘tis flowing : 
Down every tree the bright rills see, 
Quick let me sip, they’ll cool my lip, 
For now my blood is glowing. 
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“ Hark! ’tis the she-wolf howling by ! 
Poor Jasper smiles to hear thee ! 

For he can hide by the hedge-row's side, 

While storms shall sweep the mountain's stcep, 
Then, she-wolf, can he fear thee? 


“ Pale moon! thou spectre of the sky ! 
I see thy white shroud waving : 

And now, behold thy bosom colds... 

Oh! memory sad! it made me mad! 
Then wherefore mock my raving? 


“Yes; on my Mary’s bosom cold 
Death laid his bony fingers! 

Hark! how the wave begins to lave 

The rocky shore, J hear it roar ! 
The whistling pilot lingers. 


“ Oh! bear me, bear me o'er the main, 
See the white sails are fying; 

Yon glittering star shall be my car, 

And by my side shall Mary glide, 
Mild as the south-wind, sighing ! 


“ My bare-foot way is mark’d with blood, 
Well! what care I for sorrow? 
The sun shall rise to cheer the skies, 
The wintry day shall pass away, 
And summer smile, to-morrow ! 


“The frosted heath is wide and drear, 
And rugged is my pillow ; 

Soon shall I sleep, beneath the deep, 

How calm to me that sleep willbe, 
Rock’d by the bounding billow. 


“ The village clock strikes mournfully, 
It is my death-bell tolling! 
But, though yon cloud begins to shroud 
The gliding moon.....the day stream soon 
Shall down yon steep come rolling. 


“ Roll down yon steep, broad flood of light ; 
Drive hence that spectre !....Jasper 
Remembers now her snowy brow, 
"Tis Mary! see! she beckons Messes 
Oh! let me, let me clasp her! 


“She fades away, I feel her not! 

She’s gone, ‘tis dark and dreary : 
The drizzling rain now chills my brain, 
The bell for me rings mournfully... 

Come Death! for I am weary. 


“ T’ll steal beneath yon haunted tower, 
And wait the day star's COMIN Geeeee 
The bat shall flee at sight of me, 
The ivied wall shall be my hall, 
My priest, the night-fly humming. 


“Yon spectre’s iron shroud I'll wear 
With frozen spots bespangled : 
The night-shade too, besprent with dew, 
With many a flower of healing power, 
. Shall cool my bare feet, mangled. 


“Is it the storm that Jasper feels? 

Ah no! ’tis passion blighted ! 
The owlet’s shriek makes white my cheek, 
The dark toads stray across my way, 

And sorely am I frighted. 


“ Amid the broom my bed I'll make, 
Dry fern shall be my pillow ; 

And Mary dear! wert thou but here, 

Blest should I be, sweet maid, with thee, 
To weave a crown of willow. 


“ The church-yard path is wet with dew... 
Hence, screech-owls !. for I fear ye! 
Fall gentle showers, revive the flowers 
That feebly wave on Mary's grave... 
But whisper....she will hear ye. 


“ Beneath the yew-tree’s shadow long 
I'll hide me and be wary; 
But I shall weep when others sleep! 
Is it the dove that calls its love ? 
No! 'tisthe voice of Mary! 


“« How merrily the lark is heard! 
The ruddy dawn advancing : 

Jasper is gay! his wedding day 

The envious sun shall see begun, 
With music and with dancing. 


“ How sullen moans the midnight main ! 
How wide the dim scene stretches! 
The moony light, all silvery white, 
Across the wave illumes the grave 
Of Heaven-deserted wretches. 


“ The dead lights gleam, the signal sounds! 
Poor bark! the storm will beat thee ! 
What spectre stands upon the sands? 
"Tis Mary dear! Oh! ‘do not fear, 
Thy Jasper flies to meet thee !” 


Now to the silent river’s side 
Poor Jasper rush'd unwary : 
With frantic haste the green bank paced, 
Plunged in the wave.....no friend to save, 
And sinking....call’d on Mary! 


STANZAS 


ADAPTED YO THE TUNE oF 
“ My Friend and Pitcher,” 
aoia Liceat mihi paupere cultu 


Securo cara conjuge posse frui. 
TIBULL. 


` IN search of bliss I’d never roam 


From clime to clime, tho’ I had leisure : 
More rapture yields my peaceful home, 
Where lives my love, my only treasure. 


CHORUS. 


My girl so blest, by all carest, 

What transport 'tis at eve to meet her! 
My words are not with fiction drest, 

When I with praises fondly greet her. 


Not all the gifts that fortune brings, 
Of titles, power, or sparkling treasure, 
If Laura soar'd on falschood’s wings, 
Would yield my soul a moment's pleasure. 


With her, beneath some lowly cot, 
I wish to spend each hour of leisure ! 
Then should life’s cares be all forgot 
That might infringe my heart-felt pleasure. 


Then hear, ye gods! my fervent prayer! 
1 ask but her'!.....not golden treasure! 
Her smiles can sooth the brow of care! 
Her charms bestow unequall’d pleasure ? 
l ALBERT. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. XVI. 


Ma. SAUNTER, 


THE very respectable female correspondent, 
who appears in the front page of No. 15, under 
the signature of the letter M, and whose address 
te you is avowedly designed te draw your atten- 
tion to a certain anonymous club, which, she informs 
you, has, for.some time past existed in this city, 
has a claim to some further notice from you, than 
the mere insertion of her speculation in the Port 
Folio. Not knowing the extent of your informa- 
tien on the subject of her inquiry, and being my- 
self possessed of some facts in relation to it, I pre- 
sume to make a tender of them for your use, 
whenever you-may think fit to profit by theme... 
Had a single epithet in this lady’s essay been 
suppressed, it is highly probable that I should have 
spared myself the trouble of the relation I am 
about to lay before you; but, as a member of the 
club, which I shall take it for granted is the same 
to which your correspondent alludes, I could not 
tamely endure, that so harmless, inoffensive, and 
I will add. modest an association, should be chris- 
toned with the appellation of “ intolerable.” 


You have heard, Mr. Saunter, ofthe immunity of 


invisioility, and can readily appreciate its value, 
when applied to an association of young gentle- 
men, be the object of their meeting what it may ; 
for, considering: the censorious temper of the 
times, we may say with Hamlet, “ Be thou as 
chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not es- 
cape calumny.” This “ fixed decree, which not all 
heaven can move,” was so powerfully impressed 
upon the minds of the projectors of our club, that 
they purposely avoided the assumption of a name; 
nor did they, with less caution, or less reason, pres- 
cribe secresy as a standing rule upon the meméers, as 
to the objects of the association; well aware that 
the prying, oficiaus, and impertinent curiosity of 
the town would very soon disturb their harmony, 
by. making them the theme of their conversation. 
Their.own consciousness of propriety, they well 
knew, would be no standard for the rest of the 
world, and they, therefore, preferred obscurity 
rather than publicity, which must necessarily sub- 
jest them to the malignant criticism of illiberal old 
men, and the frivolous title tattle of idle women. 

Having thus accounted for the motives which 
urged to the adoption of our plan, I proceed to an 
examination of some of the specific charges ad- 
duced by your correspondent against this club, 
which she has so good-humoredly baptized “ snto- 
ferable.” 

We understand, that her favourite and only son 
has been a member of the club from the begin- 
ning, and that, since the first meeting, she has 
discovered a considerable alteration in his conduct 
towards his parents, as also an inattention to busi- 
ness, which excites in her mind great alarm and 
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ENLARGED. 
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BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 
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PE E E E . VARIOUS, THAT THE MIND 
OF DESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGE, 
AND PLEAS’D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE INDULGED ” 


COWPER. 


anxiety for his future welfare. Moreover, that he 
has contracted an air of pedantry, as disgusting as 
it is unintelligible; that he is constantly humming 
a song, or scribbling verses; and that, instead of 
the language of the shop, in which he was edu- 
cated, he substitutes quotations, and scraps from 
Latin authors, which, to her intellect, are perfect 
Jargon and “ nonsense all.” 

I-can easily conceive, Mr. Saunter. how aptly 
all these odious habits may be ascribed to an inter- 
course with our club; for nothing could be more 
natural, than that a fond, affectionate, and tender 
mother, observing so sudden a change in the be- 
haviour of her darling child, should diligently seek 
for some immediate cause, to which it might be 
attributed; and, in proportion as he was reserved 
in his communications on the subject of the club, 
would her suspicion be awakened respecting it; 
and a very short interval would elapse between 
doubt and conviction, that the “ intolerable club” 
had occasioned all the mischief of which she com- 
plains. 

From anintimate knowledge of the transactions 
of the club, since it had a being, I can venture to 
assure you, sir, and through you this aggrieved 
mother, that her son has not contracted a single 
habit which she enumerates, in consequence of his 
frequenting our meetings. We do nothing, in the 
first place, that could inspire filial ingratitude or 
disrespect, for implicit obedience to, and acquies- 
cence in, the orders of our officers, is one of our 
fundamental regulations. In the next place, sir, 
the musical propensities of this youth could by no 
means have been acquired among us; for it is well 
known, that a greater scarcity of musical talents 


was never found, in so numerous an assembly of 


young men: singing of songs, therefore, has, with 
few exceptions, Leen exploded from among us, by 
general consent. I may venture to go further on 
this head, and say, that, whenever an exception 
from this rule has been made, it has annoyed more 
than it has gratified, the majority of the members. 


Against the charge of scribbling bad verses, which 


is another of the offences specified by your corres- 
poncent, I am at a Joss in what way to reply; for, 
if her son has really grown poctical of late, it may 
be attributed to his having so liberally quaffed from 
the fountain of Helicon, which is the source that 
supplies our club with table drink, instead of small 
beer. Since, then, I cannot absolutely repel this 
charge, I will endeavour to suggest one consola- 
tion that may probably result from it, viz. that the 
longer this youth continues a member of our club, 
the greater will be his talent for poetry, which is 
a genteel accomplishment, that tew mothers would 
not be proud of in their sons, for this plain reason, 
that the genius of a poct must be born with him, 
and native genius always reflects honour, not only 
on the possessor, but upon those, to whom it owes 
its birth. I should hope to escape the accusation 
of pedantry, were I to indulge a quotation or two, 
in confirmation of my remarks; and, of all others, 
the Latin adage of “ nascitur poeta” seems most 
appropriate to the occasion. Friend Alexander 
Pope might be brought in to my aid, if the lines 
from him were not so trite and familiar to every 
body. <A partial parody, however, may render 
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them still subservient to me, and thus you have 
them: 
A slender poet is an odious thing, 
, Drink deep, or taste not the pierian spring; 
For shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 


I hove that the objection on the score of scrib- 
bling verses is thus, in a degree, obviated, and 
that, hereafter, we shall hear no morecharges of a 
similar nature against us, from the same quarter. 
Surely this lady does not know, that the poetical 
department of the Port Folio is chiefly supplied 
from the contributions of our members. 

Pedantry, Mr. Saunter, ts defined by the philo- 
logists to be aukward ostentation of needless learn- 
ing. It would but ill become a person, so accom- 
plished in belle lettres, and so classically correct, 
as your correspondent, to denounce the retailers of 
Latin lore as guilty of pedantry ; whence could she 
have derived her scraps, but from her acquaintance 
with Roman authors? But it seems there is one 
phrase, which her son often utters, and which you 
are called upon to translate, as she professes not 
to understand it. With all due submission to your 
superior skill in the science of translation, I ven- 
ture to offer one of my own, and, for non decet te 
rixari, I would read, “ a common scold deserves to be 
decently ducked.” The reply, therefore, of this 
youth to his mother’s expostulation, seems to im- 
ply an opinion, that what she is pleased to call 
serious advice, is nothing more nor less than 
downright scolding and brawling, which no inge- 
nuous youth can bear. I confess, that I cannot 
but admire the moderation and the forbearance 
which this retort exhibits. Socrates himself, when 
assailed with a shower of filth, &c. from the hand 
of his termagant wife, did not reply with more tem- 
per or coolness, “ after thunder, usually follows rain.” 

After this vindication of the habit of retailing 
Latin, I am nevertheless bound to declare, that, 
in my opinion, nothing of this kind could have 
been contracted in the society of our club. We 
are not all scholars, and politeness towards each 
other forbids the use of any language, that is not 
understood by all. Sociability, * the feast of 
reason, and the flow of soul,” are the charac- 
teristics of our association, and none but the fas- 
tidious and the morose would complain ofa meet- 
ing of youthful companions, for such objects. 
“ How shall we beguile the time, if not with some 
delight?” For “ the time mis-ordered, doth, in 
common sense, crowd us and crush us to this mon- 
strous form,to hold our safety up.” 

You may venture to proclaim, Mr. Saunter, in 
behalf of the Tucsday club, that the mischiefs 
predicted by your correspondent, as likely to ensue 
from it, are rather the ravings of a distempered 
imagination, than the semblance of reality. That, 
instead of making it a subject of censure, the 
ladies ought, most especially, to be our erdent 
friends and patrons; for, in the name of my breth» 
ren and co-associates, I venture to affirm, that we 
are, individually and collectively, very warm ad- 
mirers, and passionate lovers oftheir sexe A truce 
then with railing, for, persist in it as thou wilt, 
“ thou shalt sooner rail us. into wit than holiness.” 

ARISTIPPLS, JUNIOR, 
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to reveal any thing that secretly lurked in the 
bosoms of ministers, but to tear the veil from the 
face of the honourable gentleman and his friends, 
and shew to the house and to the world what was 
the mysterious motive to their humanity....what 
it really was that put their feelings in motion... 
what it was that sugested to them the extraordi- 
nary Notion of selecting the marquis De La Fayctte, 
and marking him out as an object, whose condi- 
tion entitled him to the general feelings of Luma- 
nity. 

It was true, as the honourable gentleman had 
said, he had once or twice before risen from his 
seat, with a determination to State to the house 
reasons, which he thought would be found unan- 
Swerable....why the motion, as it stood in its origi- 
nal state, could not, with Propriety, be granted. 


a 


POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT LOLIO. 
Mr, OLpscrHooL, 


THE fate of the United States is at length de- 
termined. That constitution, which her wise and 
Pëtrictic statesmen had formed for her, is now no 
Maore ; ard in its place a System is erected, with 
characters enurely different, Productive of effects 
circctly opposite to those cf the former one. 
When we look back on the few years, which have 
rolled by since the establishment of our indepen- 
cence, and accompany the retrospective view with 
@ recoliection of the unhappy, inactive, and impo- 
yerished state ofour country at that time, and then 
survey the flourishing and Prosperous situation of 
Cut country at this time, can we withhold our gra- 
tiude from those, who favoured that constitution, 
udder which this state of things was produced? 
or ceny our admiration to the system itself? 
4A system so Wise, so perfect, so just, we might 
Suppose would have ceased only wben the nation, 
over which it prevailed, should be Swept from the 
face of cieution. Yet, sir, in this evil hour....in 
thistime of the tribulation of our country, has the 
hand cf the destroycr attacked itses and ithas fallen. 

That the form of our S0overnment is, by the late 
Outrage on the Judiciary, essentially changed, can- 
not Le doubted. We had a government of three 
&Uparate, independent, co-ordinate, and active de- 
partments: we have now but two, and indeed one 
of those, deprived of its shield, will soon receive a 
stab from the same inveterate foes to the interests 
of our country, who have Prostrated the judiciary. 
Cur judges heretofore have been answerable for 
their conduct, to their God and their country; a 
consciousness of right has been with them a proof 
of it, and their determinations have been the result 
of that consciousness. But now another tribunal 
is to determine the Propriety of the conduct of 
the judges, a new authority is erected to ascertain 
the constilutionality of laws. Congress usurps 
tnis authority, and the government is destroyed. 

It may, sir, be observed by the superficial, that 
it is out of the power of the legislature thus to 
inroad on the original compact of our citizens, thus 
to prostrate our government. But, sir, let us, for 
a moment, examine the result of an Opposition by 


dress, which he displayed in urging, with all his 
force, those parts, which were most likely to kin- 
dle feclings of sympathy in his auditors, while he 
touched slightly upon that part, which was weak 
and untenable, hamely, the fact of the seizure of 
M. De La Fayette, as contrary to the law of na 
ions. This question had been before discussed, 
and from the first mention of it, it had been, and 
still continued to be, his unalterable opinion, that 
whether on the point of his having ceased to act 
with hostility, or on the point of his having been 
taken up upon neutral ground, the arrest was not 
contrary to the law of nations or of justice: Forhe 
Was taken in the character of an enemy, which he 
could not lay aside at will, when it served his pur- 
poses. When two nations were at war, it did not 
depend upon one party only when the war was to 
cease; nor was it competent to one country, or 
any individual of cither country, to divest himself 
of the character of an enemy, or claim the privi. 
leges of peace, without the concurrence of the 
other. It was certain, that the friend of our ene- 
my was our enemy, but it did not at all follow that 
the reverse of that was true, and that the enemy 
of our enemy was our friend. However the de- 
mands of personal safety, or the ruin of his ambi- 
tious schemes, had made the Marquis ah enemy to, 
the men, who at that time filled the usurpation of 
France, his hostility 'to Austria was not less than 
before, nor was he Competent to divest himself of 
it all at once, for his own convenience. As to the 
question of his being taken on neutral ground, it 
was one, with which neither of the contending par- 
ties had any thing to-do.. To the third, or neutral: 
power, on whose territory he was taken, and fo it 
alone, it belonged to complain of the act, as an in- 
fraction of neutrality ; so that neither France nor . 
Austria, and still Jess England, had any thing todo 
with it. Viewing the transaction, therefore, in its. 
own direct form, and in all its relations, there was 
no injustice in it, with regard to the infraction of 
neutrality....no violation of the law of nations, - 
The marquis De La Fayette was, therefore, to 
be considered by the house (since he was forced 
upon their deliberations) first, asa prisoner of war, 
under the ordinary law of nations, and next as a 
stranger to England....this last no one could deny. 
He was not a native, nor had he been naturalized; 
he had never been in our service, he. had never 
been even our prisoner ; this country had no share 
in him or his services....he was no inhabitant of 
any country, which had been conquered and deli- 
vered up to the king of Great Britain; he was not 
one of those, who embodied in the cause of their 
lawful monarch and government, or joined those, 
who ranged under the banners of England, and 
were murdered in cold blood by their enemies - 


granted, either in its original or amended state; 
as he, in his wish to state the’ question largely, 
would have found some difficulty in selecting the 
points, which it might have been necessary for 
him to press upon the consideration of the house, 
but which now lay in order before him, so that he 
should be able to compress them into a very nar- 
row compass. 

The house had been called upon by the honour- 
able gentleman, in a speech of much ability, well 
calculated, from its style and delivery, to excite 


fit subject for general humanity. Before he en- 
tered upon the discussion of these topics, he would 


the subject of the motion, as he stood with regard 
to this country. He had been one of the most 


try, immediately previous to that step, was, at 
best, not quite correct. It was hardly to be sup- 


gress. The Judges of the Supreme court, for from 
them, opposition must first be derived, resist this 
law, they continue in the old system of holding the 
courts, and issue a procedendo, to the circuit 
Judges under the « Act for the more convenient 
orgunization,” kce. An impeachment is the con- 
sequence. The event of an impeachment is not 
doubtlul: the senate is to decide on its Propriety 
e-esthat senate, which Originated the blow, confirms 
the impeachment, and the judges lose their offices. 
The rest is easy. Judges are appointed by the 
present executive, whose opinions three thousand 
five hundred dollars per annum will purchase, or 
mould in any form, and the triumph of the legis- 
heture is complete. GERION, 
Ss) 


PARLIAMENTARY ELOQUENCE, 


[Tany having expressed an eager desire to peruse the 
Speeches of Mr. WitnouaM, as a fair Specimen of his 
Principles, his logic, and his eloquence, we Select the fol. 
lowirg arreument against a fantastic Project of Fox and 
his party, for rewarding the hypocrisy and treason of that 
€oxcomb politician, La Fayette.] 

Mr. WINDHAM said, that, if he had not in- 
tended to speak, he must have risen on the irre- 
sistible invitation held out to him, in the latter 
part of the speech of the honourable getleman, who 
spoke last but two. He rose, however, not as that 
bun urable gentleman had so Plcusantly surmised, 


stranger to us, and could be viewed by us in no 
other light, than as one of those, who rose and fell 
in the course of the French revolution. 


der the protection of this country; he had never 
been friendly to her interests. So that he was as 
completely separate from this county, its interests, 
or its favours, as any other person whatsoever on 
the face of the globe. 

On the subject of the marquis De La Fayette’s 
merit in the revolution, he would say but little. Ye 
had, in fact, been so tenderly relied upon by the 
honourable gentleman, that it was unnecessary for 
him to enter much into it; but never, never should 
be forgotten his gross and criminal neglect in J une, 
1789..enever his conduct on the memorable 5th 
and 6th of October, in which there was clear and 
evident matter for condemnation, which, with the 
fate that subsequently attended him, should be an 
cternal lesson to all those, who, actuated by similar 
motives of guilty ambition, would bring ruin on 
their country. When at the head of the national 
guards, did he lead them, as was his duty,to the 
relief of his king? If he had not done so, what 
excuse could be offered for him? Would it be 
said, that he acted under the impression of terror 


for himself? If so, would they insist upon thag 


when the ruin had been irretrievably done. ‘fo 
him, and those, who thought with him, that the 
authors of that revolution had been the bitterest 
enemies of mankind, M. De La Fayette was no 
object of esteem or favour; and if, as a stranger 
he was to be considered at all, must be considered 
to disadvantage. With the honourable gentleman, 
who made the motion, however, the Marquis stood 
in a different situation: there were ties between 
them ofa personal kind....for in early lifea friend- 
ship subsisted between them, which the honoura- 
bloe general (much to his own credit, no doubt), 
would not suffer to be lost or obliterated, when his 
friend was in need and distress, While he bore 
this testimony to the honourable gentleman's 
heart, he must in Justice bear testimony to his 
ability also; und Particularly to the singular ad_ 


r 


as an excuse? 

not to have risked his life? A soldier, honoured 

with such rank and favour, commanding the 

guards, could not have fallen in a nobler cause. 
He ought, even though certain of death, to have 
encountered it in discharge of his duty, and expi- 
ated, in some sort, the great calamities his ambi- 
tion had occasioned. His own excuse was, that 
he had no command over the guards; but what 
could be said of a man, who, having declared that 
be had no command over troops, continued never- 
theless along with them? He should have retired, 
and in repentance endeavoured to atone foi the 
ruins he had made. But no....It was well under- 
stood what part he played, and what end he had in 
view. After having amused the king with a pro- 
mise that there was no danger, which threw him 
off his guard: after the palace had been forced, and 
the royal family in danger, he appeared. Lulled 
into security by his promises, the king and qucen 
had gone to rest....0the mob burst so suddenly into 
the palace, that her majesty was obliged to escape 
undressed. La Fayette said that no farther violence 
would be offered; but when called for, was not in 
town. For how much mischief was he not answer- 
able ? 

Having so far shewn the culpable conduct of M. 
De La Fayette, Mr. Windham said he wou!d now 
goto the great act of merit, to which the friends of 
the marquis had been obliged to resort for want 
of better, and on which they seemed to lay so 
much reliance, as an act that was to redeem all 
that he had done before, viz. his merit in shaking 
and breaking down that constitution, which had for 
ages existed, and which, though abused, was yet 
capable of reformation. Appcalhad been made to 
his conduct, in having saved the king from that 
very danger, into which his machinations had be- 
trayed him. To all which he (Mr. W.) gave no 
credit, nor, he believed, would the house, or any 
unprejudiced, rational person....no, not an iota of 
credit farther than this, that his ambitious strides 
had brought him to a period, at which he was 
obliged to stop; and that he refrained from his 
own factious proceedings, only when a more furi- 
ous faction threatened to overpower him. He 
would not say, for he did not believe that La Fa- 

yette wished entirely to destroy the king, or to 
erect a republic in the place of the monarchy, but 
that he wished to lower the king to a state of de- 
pendance on himself, and to be like Trinculo in 
the Tempest, viceroy over him. To encounter such 
evidence of guilt, stronger proofs than any which 
had been adduced were necessary. Considering 
the temper and opinions of the honourable gentle- 
men opposite to him, it appeared somewhat extra- 
ordinary that they should be advocates for La Fay- 
ette. Thcy might be supposed to forgive him 
for his treachery to his sovereign the king, but how 
could they pardon him for the more abominable 
crime of treason to the sovereign people. This was 
one of the monstrous inconsistencies, in which the 
conductors of revolutions necessarily involved 
themselves. If La Fayette was fallen into misery, 
he had fallen the victim of his own act, and his 
own principles. He had brought himself into that 
state, into which all fomenters of great and ruinous 
revolutions must necessarily fall. He had betray- 
ed and ruined his country and his king, and took 
refuge for his character and conscience ix his own 
defeat; and claimed merit for stopping just at that 
point, beyond which it was out of his power to go; 
and then he became the enemy of those, whom he 
had made the instrument of his designs upon the 
king. He was the first to bring destruction 
upon the supreme power, and the first that turned 
against the jacobins. That he was the author of 
anfinite calamities, no one would deny: of what his 
notives had been, there was no proof; but there 
Was no more presumption in favour of his inno- 
@ence, than there was in favour of any of the other 
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or would they say, that he ought : persons, who were concerned in that horrible trans- 


action. 

M. La Fayette then being thus proved to be as 
to England a total stranger, the question, to which 
Mr. Windham proposed next to advert, was that 
of humanity, which, in point offact, was the whole 
question of the night. With respect to the rigour, 
with which that gentleman was described to have 
been treated, Mre Windham declared he believed 
that there was much of exaggeration in it; but, 
taken as a subject of humanity to work upon, he 
did not see how or why it should be separated as 
it were, and selected from all others. As the 
mere suffering of an individual, it must certainly 
excite pity; there was no case of calamity what- 
ever, which, if seen abstracted from other consi- 
derations, but must excite the feelings of every one 
deserving the name of man. In this view, all cases 
of suffering had a right to be considered; but was 
every case, public or private, to draw interposition 
inits behalf? Did gentlemen look round, and con- 
sider the innumerable calamities that, by the wise 
disposition of Providence, beset human nature on 
every side, and offered so many subjects of appeal 
to our commiseration? Did they recollect how 
many, without crime or fault of magnitude, but 
merely under the influence of error, were drinking 
of the bitterest cup of life, to which it was impos- 
sible to extend interposition? Did they consider 
how many there were besides la Fayette, pining in 
confinement for debt or for crime? To see or 
think of a human creature enduring the rigours of 
imprisonment, or being carried to the execution of 
that punishmeut, which the laws award for the ex- 
plation of crime, adstractedly, must wring the heart 
of any man with sympathy and commiseration; 
but men should not, in such cases, consider the 
suffering separate from the causes and the circum- 
stances, which occasioned it; thcir humanity would 
kindle compassion ; but reason must over-rule that 
feeling, in consideration of the cause. 

This was the reigning practical fallacy, with 
which questions of a very simple nature were at- 
temptcd to be confounded. Inthe number of those, 
who had produced the French revolution, and fol- 
lowed it up with those enormities, which had sur- 
passed all that poets had ever fancied, there were 
many, who, viewing their sufferings in naked ab- 
straction, would excite compassion. Tor instance, 
that gentleman named Collot D’Herbois....he was 
condemned to Guiana, to which place vast numbers 
of the most learned and venerable men existing, 
the clergy of France, had also been condemned, 
for no other reason but because they refused to ab- 
jure their religion, deny their God, and swear and 
act in contradiction to their consciences. The 
place was chosen as that, in which human nature 
would most suffer, and every thing was done to 
render the hostility of the country more dreadful 
and destructive. Ifwe were to abstract the suffer 
ing of the wretch, from the crimes that led to it, 
we could not but wish him rescued from such 
misery.....We would say, perhaps, as others may 
say on nearly similar cases, “ "lis true, Collot 
D’Herbois killed many thousand people; ‘tis true, 
that when the guillotines were insuficient, and the 
executioners were fatigued with putting them to 
death, he ordered them, for more speedy dispatch, 
into a great square, where he fired upon them with 
cannon, and ordered in a party of cavalry to cut and 
trample to death the few, who had escaped the 
guns; but ‘tis also truc, that the thing is passed ; 
and that the men are in their graves, and cannot 
be brousht to life again. Poor Colliot! he is not 
the bette: for being in Guiana.....What is the use 
of it....Let us send for him, and bring him home 
selow can men of feeling think of prolonging the 
punishment of poor Collot D'Herbois !” 

This, Mr. Windham said, was a perfect excm- 
plication of that false humanity, Ly which gentie- 
men wished the house now to be guided ; but he 
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would tell them, that trué humanity taught a ci^ 
ferent lesson, and forbid the practise of thet spuri 
ous imposture under the name of it, which they 
advised. Mankind were not formed to pity at 
once the oppressed and the oppressor; the choice 
of the honourable gentleman opposite, was to take 
up and espouse the cause of the oppressor, but for 
his part, he would take up and espouse that of the 
oppressed. 


He could not separate the idea of M. La Fayette 
from the millions who were suffering by his crimes 
Did gentlemen doubt it?......Let them look into 
our streets, and see men equal to La Fayette im 
honour, in rank, in talents, in courage, in every 
valuable quality of which his warmest advocates 
boasted his possession, exiled from home, ruined 
by the revolution, of which he was the leader and 
instigator, and involved in misery, in wretchedness, 
and beggary, by his crimes. Did gentlemen, whe 
urged this measure know, or rather was it possible 
they should not know, that the opinion of all the 
best informed men in France was, that M. La 
Fayette’s conduct to the king was cruel, fierce, and 
unmanly? And was it not universally known, 
from those, who were in the confidence of the 
queen of France, that that august and magnani- 
mous personage often declared, he was the oniy 
man she could never forgive? She was often 
heard to say, she could forgive Barnave, nay, would 
interpose between him and the stroke of the exe- 
cutioner....but never could or would forgive La 
Fayette. 

Having, with inconceivable ability, discussed 
these points, Mr. Windham said, he would now 
apply himself to a part, which would bring the 
house nearer to the consideration of the propricty 
of interference. 


Would the house, he asked, believe, that the 
emperor was insensible of his consanguinity with 
the royal sufferers under this man’s plans? Could 
they suppose, that that monarch, knowing all that 
had just been stated to be true, could fail of har- 
bouring a just indignation against the author of 
his near relation’s calamaties and death? And 
were we, without knowing what his designs were, 
or what his actual treatment of La Fayette, to in- 
terpose and prevent his mode of treating the per- 
sonal author of such crimes? Surely not ;...it 
would be not only impolitic and impertinent as ` 
respecting ourselves, but extremely indecent and 
improper, as regarding his imperial majesty, to ine 
terpose in a case that lay so very near him. 

In answer to an honourable gentleman on the 
bench bekind him (Mr. Wilberforce), who had 
countenanced the motion by a speech and an 
amendment, and whose opinion it was, that it was 
our duty to go about Europe to dictate rules of 
policy, he would say, that his sentiments had over- 
Icaped the distinction made by the honourable 
gentleman opposite to him, for the same pitiable 
representation and relief which they confined te 
one, he would extend to all....so that, where was 
the work of the house in interference to stop? 


While scenes of misery, in gross and in detail, 
surrounded us, and pressed upon our senses, which- 
soever way we looked, how was it that gentlemen 
were so cold and so callous, as never to be quick- 
ened into feeling, but by the solitary case of Nions. 
La Fayette? In the greater instances, when the 
worst horrors were going forward, when our cars 
were constantly assailed with the cries of one half 
of France murdering the other, did the house fur- 
met, that the very Suspicion that those suterines 
were the motives to our interference, was suth- 
cient to ilepitimate all other causes of war.,..that 
this so viluded it in gentiemen’s estimation, that 
the whole formula of their objections construed 
into plainer language was, that the war was unjust 
and detestable, because excited by feelings for 
such misery and destruction; 
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. If gentlemen wished for proper objects for the 
exercise of their humane feelings, let them look to 
the prisons of France. 
They, however, thought more of that one man in 
There was, indeed, he 
Said, something capricious and fanciful in their 
taste in objects ofhumanity. But of this it might 
‘be said, as of taste in other respects, to use an old 


30,000 pricsts, Pining in 


the prison of Olmutz. 


Latin adage... De Gustibus non disputandum. 


Gentlemen boasted pretty largely of humanity 
at the expense of others. Nothing 
was more mean or dishonest, than to endeavour 
to catch reputation by a display of virtue, at another 
Person’s cost....to be courageous on other men’s 
valour....to be generous on other men’s money 
to be charitable and magnanimous, at the expense 
Thus displayed, instead 
Dean Swift Says “ All 
men could bear the misfortunes of others, with 
christian-like spirit.” So these gentlemen oppo- 
site were very liberal in forgiving injuries done to 
The merit of 


and feeling, 


of the feelings of others. 
of virtues, they were vices, 


Austria and the queen of France, 
this, -however, was not very striking. 


Exclusive of all this, did gentlemen suppose, that 


M. De La Fayette was, 


quietly, and not move in revolutions? Were there 
no countries besides -his own in which he might 
display his skill in that way? Were there none 
caballing, that would be glad of the addition of such 


a clever hand? 


were to be excluded from humanity, it would be 
the men for whom 
should be the least tenderness were those, 
who first disturbed, and not those, who followed in 


the beginners of revolutions: 
there 


lower ranks, 


iad prepared for the lips of others. 


On the whole, this Was not a question of senti- 
ment, but of prudence, Policy, and general moral- 


“on of example to treason, and reward rebellion. 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LORD KAIMFS happily observes, that the 
elegance and end of female dress is better obtained 
and graceful concealment of the 
that bold and voluptuous display, 
The imagination, 
a thousand con- 
revels in their Supposed ex. 


by a delicate 
form, than by 
which the Parisian ladies affect. 
unrestrained by reality, pictures 
cealed beauties, and 
istence. 


Rousseau has beautifully described these sensa- 


tions, in one of St. Preux's letters to Julia. 


‘Be rot surprised to find me so knowing in mys- 
teries, which you so carefully conceal; this hath 
happened in spite of all your caution; for one 
another, and, Notwithstanding the 


sense instructs 
most jealous vigilance, there will always remain 
some friendly interstice or other, through which 
the sizht peiforms the ofice of the touch. The 
curious eve busily insinuates itself with impunity 
Under the Lowers of a hoseeiy, wanders beneath 


sport 
With the happiness of mankind, and play the deep 


He would not 
be sorry....indeed he Would rejoice, to see such 


men drink deep of the cup of calamity, which they 


. sic defect 
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the spreading auze, and conveys that elastic re- 
sistance to the hand, which it dares not experience. 


errors, and incidental omissions. Our more ẹ. 
fined neighbours had never been able to relish the 
low humour which pervades every scene, or the 
frequent violation of those unities, which they ob. 
serve with so religious a regard. Mr. Voltaire, 
with that Philosophic candour which So strongly 
characterized his life and writings, had abandoned 
his defence; and though, in some instances, he 
had deigned to borrow from him; had condemned . 
him as the poet of a barbarous age, and the 


Parte appar delle mamme acerbe e crude, 
Parte altrui ne ricopre invida vesta; 
Invida ma s’ agli occhi il vacco chiude, 
L’ amoroso pensier gia non arresta. 


In vain is ha!f conceal’d the tender breast, 

That gently heaves Leneath th’ invidious vest; 
Swift through the covering darts the am’rous sight, 
And the fond lover riots in delight. 


G. favourite of an unenlightened people. _ Even 

among a national audience, the most admired of 

—— his dramas were received at least without that en- 

thusiastic a lause, they had formerly excited; 

FROM THE MICROCOSM. and we mane ‘hee in another century, the 

Sed turpem putat in scriptis, metuitque lituram. partiality for our favourite poet will Vanish, to. 
eissai sisrerererreseeseseereees I but forgot, e | gether with our national antipathies against Popery 


and wooden Shoes, and frogs and Slavery, and 
that a taste for French criticism would immediately 
follow a relish for their cookery. 

‘ Something must be done, Mr. Griffin, and tha 
shortly. The commentators have done little or 
nothing. Indeed what could be expected from 
such a plan? Could any thing be more ridi. 
culous? They have absolutely confined themselves. 
to what Shakspeare might possibly have written! 
I am fully Sensible, that the task of reducing to 
poetic rules, and critical exactness, what was 
written in ignorance and contempt of both, re- 
quires a genius and ability little inferior to that 
of the original composer; yet this is my project, 
which, however arduous in the undertaking, how. 
ever dificult in execution, I am persuaded to at- 
tempt; and to whom can I with greater propriety 
seseeeeceseeesee Mr. Griffin, who himself...socssccssesreeSO . 
early an AC secrscescoseveseiN SO extraordinary a man- 
NET eereccvecesevrese Ce KC, 

My friend continued by 
people of Athens allowed to the Judicious critic, 
who should adapt a tragedy of Æschylus to the. 
stage, an equal i credit and copy- 
money, with the author of an original drama. Yet 
he desired me to observe, that the author of Gre- 
cian tragedy was far more strictly observant of 
poetic discipline, than the father of the English 
Stage. In all Aes tragedies, there is only one, in 
Which he has ventured to break the unity of places 
an essential point, and, as my friend declared, 
highly necessary; though it is very natural for the 
Spectator to mistake the stage for a palace, actresses 
for virgin princesses, &c. yet it is impossible for 
him to imagine that he is in Bohemia, when, but 
the act before, he was fully convinced that he was, 
in Sicily.’ 

He at length concluded, by drawing out of atin 
box some « Proposals for publication,’ which he de- 
sired might be communicated to the public, 
i at the same 
time presenting me with a very copious specimen 
He reflected on 
‘ but he was nea- 
turally partial to rising merit; and Gregory Griffin 
might see a period when he himself should exist 


THERE are few instances of imperfection more 
mortifying to human pride, than those incidental 


we can declare faultless A 
in which some trivial oversight has been discover- 
ed, and published with all the efforts of industrious 
petulance. The errors of Hannibal and Charles 
the twelfth are such, as an inferior genius would 
have been preserved from, 
of cautious consideration, 
noble daring of a great mind may be to that cold 
and faultless mediocrity, which is approved with. 
out admiration. 
Lost, the incidental nodding of the Tliad, and the 


In such a train of reflections, I was interrupted, 
by an unexpected Summons from my editor, who 
informed me, that a Stranger, of a very extraordi. 
nary appearance, had, of late, made very frequent 
inquiries for me, and was now at his house, wait- 
ing my arrival with considerable Impatience. Ag 
I am not by nature either incurious or discourfeous, 
I followed my editor, who, after a walk of about a 
quarter of an hour, introduced me to a little par- 
lour, and a little elderly man, with a very serious 
countenance, and exceeding foul linen. 

After smoothing his approaches tomy acquaint- 
ance, by some introductory 


formed me, as indeed I might have guessed, € that 


avowed criticism, or the more secret and danger- 
ous attempts of tacit malevolence, 


upon recollection, resolved _ 
upon an ode which he had lately composed, On 
the use of Acorns in Consumptive cases. 


Having occasion, in the course of conversation, 


tive paucity 
tention to the cultivation of their native Nguagre, 
my friend regarded the cause as extremely evide nt; 
‘there were several assistances which the classical 
composer enjoyed, which....but all these difi cur- 
ties I should see obviated in his New Dictionary 


t 


Griffin 
that the reputa- 
tragic poet was sinking apace; 
not so much from any radical or intrin- 
in his writings, as from some venial 


(whereupon Mr, Griffin bowed), 
tion of our great 
and that, 


of Rhimes; it was a work, which had cost him 
considerable labour and study. Those of his pre- 
decessors,....Bysshe, Gent, and others, were mere 
farragos, in which the sound only was consulted, 
without any nicety of taste, or accuracy of selec- 
tion. This chaos, this rude and undigested mass, 
he had reduced to order, by selecting the rhimes 
proper for every possible subject, and reducing 
them to systematical arrangement. However, as 
this scheme must be unavoidably retarded by the 
prosecution of his former project, he should be pe- 
culiarly happy to see his system familiarly explain- 
ed and illustrated in some of my future lucubra- 
tions.’ This request, from an earnest desire I 
entertained of assisting young practitioners in the 
pleasing art of poetry, I immediately complied 
with: however, as I did not fully comprehend his 
system, I took the liberty of transcribing the fol- 
lowing passages from my author’s manuscript. 

« For the eclogue, or pastoral dialogue, let the 
student conclude his lines with the rhimes under- 
written, always taking care to finish his sense with 
the second rhime, and at no time to suffer his verse 
to exceed the just measure of ten syllables. The 
rhimes for this purpose be these: 


shady brake, 
Licidas awake. 
——_—_—_—_-——careless rove, 

leafy grove. 
fruitful field, 
harvest yield. 
tuneful measures, 
——————————harmiess pleasures. 
nymphs and swains, 
flowery plains. 

&c. 


« Should our student turn his thoughts to pane- 
gyric, we would advise that he adhere to the end- 
ings we have here prescribed: 


——_—————the muse, 

a tributary—-—refuse. 
— good and great, 
ordained by fate. 
noble line, 

race divine. 
great——heir, 


DECAT care. 
&c. 


«u If the practitioner should perchance be pos- 
sessed ef a great fund of humour, and be inclined 
to employ his wicked wit in ridiculing the clergy, 
we would admonish him to adhere to the following 
terminations, in order as they are appointed, being 
careful only to confine his line to eight syllables : 


musty, 
_—_— sty 
ollege, 
knowledge. 


——_———farce on, 


———_——-Pparson. 


— vicar, 
———— liquore 
SC, 


rea ie CES: 
EEEE 6 | 
$$ squire. 
tale, 
ale. 
——_—__. ——-spouse, 
carouse. 
breed, 
feed.” 


Should the public approve of this specimen of 
M y friend’s abilities, I may perhaps, in some future 
Paper, present them with a sample of his project- 
ed publication. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


YHE LIFE OF EDMUND BURKE. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


MR. BURKE’s principles were supposed so fa- 
vourable to liberty, that, in 1774, he was chosen 
member for Bristol, by the zealous and spontane- 
ous efforts of the whigs and dissenters of that opu- 
lent city. It does not appear, however, that, even 
in the great American contest, he ever explicitly 
declared himself concerning the fundamental rights 
of men in society. He wasaccustomed expressly 
to shun all such abstract questions, which he 
seemed to think dangerous, and incapable of posi- 
tive decision; and his attacks upon the measures 
of ministers were chiefly directed against their in- 
expediency, severity, and partial injustice. 

He very early proposed conciliation on the 
ground of renouncing future taxation, without dis- 
cussing the question of right ; though, indeed, he ar- 
gued strongly against the assumed right of taxing 
British subjects, who were unrepresented. It is 
needless here to say, that all the cfforts of Burke 
and his friends were ineffectual. The war even 
became popular, and Burke seemed to lose ground 
in the public esteem by his opposition to it. He 
further gave offence to many, particularly his 
Bristol constituents, by his“support of the Irish 
petitions for a free trade, and of a bill for taking 
off some hardships and penalties, to which the 
Roman-catholics were exposed. He, however, 
recovered a large share of popularity by his famous 
bill of reform in the national expenditure, intro- 
duced in February, 1780. In the framing of this 
bill, it was wonderful what minute accuracy of re- 
search he had employed; thus usefully proving, as 
he also did by the general tenor of his life, that the 
most brilliant imagination is not in the Jeast incom- 
patible with plodding industry. His speech on the 
bill was likewise remarkable by an extraordinary 
mixture of wit and humour with financial detail; 
an alliance no one but himself could or would have 
made. But though the idea of rctrenchment was 
very grateful to the nation, it was not likely to be 
so to ministcrs andcourtiers ; and Burke’s proposed 
bills were rejected. ‘ 

In March, 1782, an end was put to the ministry 
of lord North, which was succeeded by the return 
of the marquis of Rockingham and his party to 
power. Burke,in this change, obtained the lucra- 
tive post of paymaster to the forces, and a seat at 
the council-board. One of the first measures was 
the re-introduction of his reform bill, which passed, 
though not without considerable modifications. 
The death of the marquis, however, very soon put 
a period ‘o this ministry; for upon the appoint- 
ment of lord Shelburne to succeed him as head of 
the treasury, instead of the duke or Portland, seve- 
ral of the duke’s friends resigned, and among them 
Mr. Burke. 

The Shelburne administration did not long sur- 
vive the peace; and it was succeeded by that 
known by the name of the coalition, as being com- 
posed in part of those former ministers, who had 
been the objects of such a long and violent opposi- 
tion, and in part of that opposition itself. The coa- 
lition was projected by Burke, who appears little 
to have calculated the effect upon the public mind 
of such a violent shock to all ideas of sincerity and 
consistency. It was, however, conformable enough 
to his old notion of governing by great families, and 
certainly still further absolves him from the charge 
of democratical principles. This association of 
power was dissolved by Mr. Fox’s India bill, which 
had the warm support of Burke, but united against 
it both king and people. Mr. Pitt succecded to 
the helm, and dissolved the parliament. This 
measure was attacked by Burke with great acri- 
mony, and he moved a set of representations to the 
crown on the subject, one of which scems to go 
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further in asserting the right of innovating upon 
established constitutions, than his usual latitude. 
He says “ Necessary reformations may hereafter 
require, as they have frequently done in former 
times, limitations and abridgments, and, in some 
cases, Gn entire extinction of some dzaach of prerogc- 
tive” “The grand desideratum of so many friends 
of freedom, parliamentary reform, was not, how- 
ever a species of alteration, which he approved; 
and he opposed the plan for that purpose intro- 
duced by Mr. Pitt in 1785. Such a conduct was 
consistent enough with the partizan of an aristo- 
cracy of borough-holding nobles. 

The impeachment of the celebrated East India 
governor, Mr. Hastings, was one of the great 
events of Burke’s public life. He was the original 
promoter of it; and private motives of resentment 
were thought to have united with a regard to pub- 
lic justice in his pursuit of that national cause. 
He employed uncommon industy in collecting and 
arranging the materials of the charge, and follow- 
ed it up with distinguished perseverance and ar- 
dour. _His principal speech in support of the 
charge, was remarkable for violence and exagger- 
ation ; and, upon the whole, he was no gainer in 
the public estimation by this memorable impeach- 
ment, though perhaps the enormous length of the 
proccedings contributed more to render it unpopu- 
lar, than any well-grounded conviction of the inno- 
cence of the culprit. 

The settling of the regency on the king’s mala- 
dy, in 1788, was another subject, in which Burke 
took a warm and active part. He contended vigo- 
rously against the minister’s purpose of limiting 
the powers of the regent (the prince of Wales) and 
his principle that the regency was elective and not 
hereditary. It is well known that the efforts of 
the opposition on this occasion were neither suc- 
cessful nor popular; and Burke exposed himself 
to particular censure, in conscquence of some very 
unfeeling and irreverent expressions concerning 
the king, which escaped him in the vehemence of 
debate. 

The last great act of Burke's political life was 
the part he took with respect to that mighty event, 
the French revolutions Though it might be sup- - 
posed that onc, who had so long acted with the 
avowed friends of liberty at home, and had shewn 
such countenance to subjects, whom oppression 
had driven into actual rebellion, would applaud the 
efforts of a great nation to found a free constitution 
out of the wrecks of absolute monarchy; yet, on 
the other hand, his constant unwillingness to re- 
sort to first principles, his reverence for establish- 
ed forms, and all the honours and splendours of 
civilized socicty, his contempt for the vulgar, and, 
it may be fairly added, his strong feelings of jus- 
tice and humanity, might reasonably be expected 
to cause him to regard first with suspicion, and 
then with detestation, a revolution, which soon be- 
trayed symptoms of violence and a profligate spi- 
rit. dae carly manifested his dislike to it; and, in 
February, 1790, on a debate in the house of com- 
mons concerning the reduction of the army, in 
which Mr. Fox recommended a generous confi- 
dence of this country towards the new rulers of 
trance, he broke out into a virulent declamation 
against the original principles and the conduct of 
the French revolutionists, renounced personal 
friendship with Mr. Fox and those, who supported 
the same opinions, and took his decided stand of 
hostility against every thing connected with the 
new order of things. 

From that time he sat down to the composition 
of his famous “ Reflections on the Revolution in 
France ;” on which he bent the utmost powers of 
his mind. It appeared in October, and no work 
perhaps ever excited more attention, or produced 
more effect. It is, in reality, a performance of 
wonderful vigour, displaying every characteristic 
excellence of the writer, and not a few of his de- 
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fects. A liberal antagonist will not deny that it 
contains much justness of argument, much pro- 
fun lity of observation, with extraordinary beauties 
of language; while a judicious advocate will con- 
fess that it is not free from sophism and misrepre- 
sintation, and betrays a heated and ungoverned 
imagination. The most reprehensible circum- 
stance is, that the writer, in his zeal to deviate as 
far as possible from principles, which he thinks 
hurtful, uses arguments, which would be applica- 
Lle to the defence of the most tyrannical esta- 
blishment, and to the condemnation of every strug- 
gle in favour of liberty. This work had a sale 
almost unprecedented; and its author received 
the most unbounded praise from all, who were en- 
gaged in the support of establishments, and from 
many others, who were convinced by his argu- 
ments, and with him were shocked by the charac- 
ter the l'rench revolution was daily assuming. 
On the other hand, it met with servere and formi- 
dable critics, and affixed, in the opinion of a nu- 
merous party, the stain of apostacy on the writer. 
It produced, among other replies, Paine’s celebrat- 
ed Rights of Man, which, for a time, seemed fully 
to balance its effects; but in the end, events, and 
the efforts of power and property, threw the pre- 
pondcrance in the scale of Burke; and it is not 
doubted that the turn he gave to the national opi- 
nions was an efficacious preparative to the ensuing 
war. 

He followed up his attack on the French prin- 
ciples, with & A Letter toa Member of the Nation- 
al Assemby,” in 1791; “ An appeal from the 
New Whigs to the Old;” “ Letter to a noble Lord 
on the Subject in Discussion with the Duke of 
Bedford ;” and “ Thoughts on a Regicide Peace ;”’ 
with several memorials, &c. privately circulated ; 
in all of which he displayed unabated powers of 
mind, together with such an earnest and inflamed 
zcal in the cause, as must remove all doubts of his 
sincerity. Indeed, enmity to the French revolu- 
tion became the leading passion of his soul. He 
could not hear it named without violent irritation, 
and its successes certainly embittered and disqui- 
eted allthe concluding years of his life. 

Yet it must be allowed that his zeal was also in- 
vigorated by emolument. His hospitable disposi- 
tion, and carelessness with regard to expence, had 
always rendered him a needy man ; and the large 
pensions, which were conferred upon him by the 
crown, doubtless animated his love of royalty. 
These pensions were made a subject of severe 
animadversion in parliament, but he defended him- 
self on their account with great vigour and spirit, 
in his “ Letter to a noble Lord,” above mentioned. 
The only other political object, which occupied 
him during this period, was the emancipation of 
the Roman-catholics in Ireland, from the disabili- 
ties they lay under, which he urged in “ A Letter 
to sir Hercules Langrishe on the Propriety of ad- 
mitting the Roman-catholics to the Elective Fran- 
chise,” 1792. 

He withdrew from parliament in 1794, and his 
seat for New Malton was occupied by his only son, 
a rising young man, whom his father viewed with 
the highest admiration as well as affection. The 
death of that son soon after, was a most severe 
stroke upon him, and hastened the decline of na- 
ture he was beginning to feel. This, by gradual 
approaches, brought on a tranquil termination of 
his life, on July 8, 1797, in the sixty-eighth year of 
his age. He preserved his senses to the last, and 
a few hours before his death caused to be read to 
him Addison’s paper in the Spectator, on the im- 

mortality of the soul. 

Mr. Burke was a very amiable man in private 
life, exemplary in his domestic and social relations, 
and greatly beloved by his friends, from several of 
whom he received substantial tokens of regard. 
His conversation was delightful, when not exaspe- 
raicd by inflammatory topics. He loved praise to 
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a degree of weakness, and was not sparing in re- 
He had a very elegant taste for the fine 
arts, and was much attachedtorural improvements, 
He was highly 
charitable and benevolent in his private capacity, 
and promoted many beneficent plans in his neigh- 
The stream of his bounty latterly was 
directed to the relief of the suficrers from the 
French revolution, and he founded a school forthe 
children of emigrants, the permanent support of 


turning it. 


and the pursuits of agriculture. 


bourhood. 


which seems to have been one of his latest cares. 


In addition to his literary exertions, it should be 
mentioned, that one of his biographers has assert- 


ed with the greatest confidence, that he was the 
real writer of sir Joshua Reynolds’s Academical 
Discourses, that great artist having only contri- 
buted the general plan, and the professional obser- 
vations; and indeed the finished excellence of the 
composition, together with the great pecuniary fa- 
vours he received from this friend, might render 
the supposition probable; yet it is as strenuously 
denied by other authority. It is more certain that 
he had a great share in the composition of an ad- 
mired account of the European settlements in 
America, undertaken by his cousin, William Burke. 
The celebrated Letters of Junius were by many 
ascribed to Edmund Burke, at least as a leading 
associate in the design, and plausible arguments 
have been adduced for the opinion: but this lite- 
rary mystery is yet unravelled. Other anonymous 
pieces of the political kind are known to have em- 
ployed the masterly pen of Burke, as a principal 
or an auxiliary. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE following well-weighed remarks will be 
readily assented to, by the whole tribe of old 
fashioned politicians : 


A brave people will certainly prefer liberty, ac- 
companied by a virtuous poverty, to a depraved 
and wealthy servitude. But, before the price of 
comfort and opulence is paid, one ought to be 
sure that it is real liberty which is purchased, and 
that she is to be purchased at no other price. That 
liberty is very equivocal in her appearance, which 
has not wisdom and justice for her companions, 
and does not lead prosperity and plenty in her 
train. 
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Good order is the foundation of all good things. 
To be enabled to acquire it, the people, without 
being servile, must be tractable and obedient. The 
magistrate must have his reverence, the laws their 
authoritys The body of the people must not find 
the principles of natural subordination by art root- 
ed out of their minds. They must respect that 
property, of which they cannot partake. To tell 
the people that they are relieved by the dilapida- 
tion of the public estate, is a cruel and an insolent 
imposition. 

We learn that Mr. W1inpuAM, soon after his 
acquaintance with Mr. burxr, became the most 
confidential friend of that great man. Like him, 
Mr. Windham loves a “ manly, moral, regulated 
freedom,” as the means of happiness, and there- 
fore veneratcs the British constitution, as the best 
preserver of Freedom thus qualitied. Thoroughly 
acquainted with the human mind, he has perccived, 
that the surest ratiocinative guide is Experience; 
and therefore Mr. Windham, like Edmund Burke, 
is a gallant, obstinate, determined, and persever- 
ing foe to speculative innovations. His speeches 
are less those of an orator, who wishes to impress 

your feelings, than of a philosopher, who seeks to 
inform, convince, and expand your understanding. 


His orations are fess frequent than those of many 
very inferior speakers, at least very inferior rea- 
soners. He seldom speaks much, unless on im- 
portant subjects; but the knowledge, the argumen- 
tation, the philosophy exhibited by him, when he 
does speak, renders his character very high. He 
is in great estimation, hoth by the party of which 
he is a member, and among those of the opposite 
side. Irom the beginning, he has always judged 
unfavourably of the French system, and the ex- 
panded philosophy of his friend, Burke, confirmed 
the conclusions of his own mind. He has uni- 
formly reprobated the new order of France, and 
dreads it when practically held up as a model for 
Britain. On this topic, his powers fully unfold 
themselves; and in all the discussions on the in- 
ternal state of the country, as añected by the dis- 
semination of levelling doctrines, on a subject so 
momentous, he has displayed an energetic elo- 
quence, that few could equal. : 


The following honourable and just testimony. of 
the worth of the ex-secretary of state, Colonel 
PICKERING, we extract with chearful alacrity from 
the Baltimore Ant1 Democrat. In this respec- 
table journal we find many an adimirable de- 
fence of upright men, and of correct measures ; 
and the Editor of the Port Folio, both from perso- 
nal and political attachment, is eager to give the 
widest currency to the well-earned praise of a so- 
gacious, spirited, and Stedfast statesman.” 


COLONEL PICKERING. 


_ One of the most distinguished and leading traits 

in the character of democraey, is that of caluanni- 

ating the federalists, the only true republicans of 

this country. Colonel Timothy Pickering, to his 

honour, has been one of their principal victims. 

It certainly redounds to his honour, for his most 
inveterate and bitter enemies, the hungry demo- 
crats now in power, unanimously confess that his 
office throughout the whole was administered with 
the most scrupulous honesty, and with a single 
eye, not to his own, but to the good of his country. 
Timothy Pickering was born an American patriot, 
and discovered this exalted feeling of the mind 
early in manhood. In March, 1777, the day of 
trial, congress resolved that an adjutant general 
should be appointed tothe continental army, leaving 
the selection of the character to general Washing- 
ton. Colonel Pickering was the object of Washing- 


page 77, we find the eulogy of Pickering: “ He 
is,” says Washington, “ a gentleman of great mi- 
litary genius, cultivated by an industrious attention 
to the study of war ; he possesses a liberal education, 
distinguished zeal, unsuspected attachment to our 
cause, with all, great method and activity in busi- 
ness.” As Colonel Pickering did not enter into 
the service of his country a wealthy man, it was 
rather a misfortune to him, in a pecuniary point of 
view, to have been a patriot. Ina service of near 
twenty years, he has laid up nothing, and like the 
rest of Washington’s early friends, who stood by 
him in the day of battle, he is now forsaken, desert- 
ed, and traduced. Let us look round and see what 
description of men fill the publ c offices; the most 
prominent that offers himself to our view is AL- 
BERT GALLATIN, an imported patriot, half French, 
half Swiss, the reputed but secret leader of the 
western insurrection. Mr. Jefferson must either 
have believed there was not to be found in the 
United States a country-born citizen fit for the of- 
fice or was a matter of bargain between them. 
Give me the treasury, let me take care of Jour money, 
says Gallatin, and Jou shull have my interest inma@&ke 
Jou president of the United States. 1E Mr. Gallatin 
was indebted for his election to either of these 


considerations, how effectually must it wound the 
pride of a true American! i 


ton’s choicc....in the 2d volume of his official letters, | 
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But mast happily for the welfare of ourcommon ! 
country, the evil carries with it an effectual reme- | 


dy. ‘The objects and views of these insidious cha- 
racters are daily becoming. more apparent to the 
well-intentioned part of the community, and we 
despair not to sce in a very short period every de- 
ceitlul, noisy, boasting democrat dismissed with 
disgrace from the service of his injured country. 


ario 


An anthor, from whom the Editor does not often 
quote, has, among many false, the followirg just 
sentiments: 

There is such a thing as honourable poverty..... 
The poverty of Cincinnatus was honourables who 
impoverished himself by paying the ñne which was 
factiously imposed on his son, and then was cuu- 
tented to pass his time alternately between the 
highest situations, and the most rigid simplicity. 
The poverty of a man of genius, such as Rabeluis, 
if not honourabie is interesting, when we compare 
his merits and worth, with that of many of those 
persons, upon whom Fortune has blindly lavished 

her favours. It is honourable, if he have declined 
the means of enriching himself, by the sacrifice of his 
INDEPENDENCE AND PRINOIPLES. 


Possibly the French will demand our mammoth 
cheese for the first consul; and, should this be the 
case, how could Mr. Jefferson make it appcar that 
he is the greatest man in America, when he is no. 
longer in possession of the greatest cheese? It 
would never be believed, even in Cheshire. 

e « Ie = t 

As we are positive that many of our readers are 

ial to puns, and never look more quecr than 
when they hearken to a quibble, we insert the fol- 
lowiag : aa 

Mr. Wharton, an Oxonian wit, when once told 
that the duke of M. had disposed of a large quan- 
tity of carp and tench, at so much per pound, repli- 
ed, I am not surprised at it, for I always thought 
him a d——nd sel-fsh fellow. i 


How to make sentences. 3 


A cavalcade of sentences is most striking, when 
arow of nouns is drawn up in the front and rear; 
and a period moves with a pretty ambling pace, 
when its several substantives are mounted on 
stately adjectives. To change the metaphor, 
words are an excellent screen to ideas. “Luxuri- 
ance of branches diverts the attention from slen- 
derness of stem; and to thicken the foliage, will 
be found the best method of concealing scarcity of 


A drummer, executing his duty on an Irish re- 
ctuit, who was to receive a certain number of 
lashes, the fellow, as is customary, cried out “ strike 
high.” The drummer, who was also an Irishman, 
desirous of obliging his countryman, did as he was 
requested ; but the sufferer still continuing to roar 
out with pain, the drummer was offended. The 
devil burn you, quoth he, there is no pleasing you, 
strike where one will. l 

Extract of a letter from a gentleman in the 
country, to his friend here. 

“ Amid domestic afflictions, I sometimes try to 
comfort myself, by. considering the misfortunes of 
others, and of the world in general. Great-Bri- 
tain, the glory of kingdoms, and the seat of 
liberty, learning, religion, and happiness, has bow- 
ed to the power of France, and left the greatest 
part of Europe in possession of the Corsican chief. 
The United States have attained the honour of 

mg subject to French requisitions. Buonaparte 

as been chosen president of the Cisalpine repub- 
lic, and will, when he pleases, be chosen stadt- 
holder of Holland and Belgium, king of Etruria, 
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president of the Helvetian and Ligurian republics, 
and, perhaps, of the Iberian and Lusitanian, when 
these countrics are revolutionized.” 

The burning of Princeton college is a glaring 
proof of the progress of revolutionary principles 
among us; and the late insurrection of the students 
«at Williamsburgh may convince the most incredu- 
lous, that Citizens Giles, Munro, and the other 
heroes of democracy, have not preached the 
i'rench doctrines invain. It is feared that, by and 
by, we shall have no colleges, but that the house 
of representatives in congress will become the 
national institute, in which our youth will study 
republicanism, liberty, and equality. 


In England, from a variety of happy accidents, 
their constitution is just strong enough, or, if you 
will, monarchical enough to permit a relaxation of 
the severity of laws, and yet those laws still to re- 
main sufficiently strong to govern the people. This 
is the most perfect state of civil liberty, of which 
we can form an idea. Here we see a greater num- 
ber of laws, than in any other country, while the 
people, at the same time, obey only such as are 
immediately conducive to the interests of society ; 
several are unnoticed, many unknown, some kept 
to be revived and enforced upon proper occasions ; 
others left to grow obsolete, without the necessity 
of abrogation. 

Scarcely an Englishman, who does not almost 
every day of his life offend with impunity against 
some express law, and for which, in a certain con- 
juncture, he would not receive punishment. Gam- 
ing houses, preaching at prohibited places, assem- 
bled crowds, nocturnal amusements, public shows, 
and a hundred other instances, are forbid and fre- 
quented. These prohibitions are useful, though 
it be prudent in the magistrate, and happy for the 
people, that they are not enforced. 

The law, in this case, still keeps the rod, though 
the child is seldom corrected. Were those par- 
doned offences to rise into enormity, were they 
likely to obstruct the happiness of society, or en- 
danger the state, then justice would resume her 
terrors, and punish those faults, she had so often 
forgiven. It is to this ductility of the laws, that 
an Englishman owes the freedom he enjoys, in a 
manner superior to others in a more popular go- 
vernment. Every step, therefore, the constitution 
takes toward a democratic form ; every diminution 
of the legal authority is, in fact, a diminution of 
the subject’s freedom; and every attempt to render 
the government more popular, not only impairs 
natural liberty, but would, at last, dissolve the poli- 
tical constitution, 


Nothing affords the Editor more pleasure, than 
an opportunity to quote and apply the doctrines of 
Epmunp Burkes, whenever they bear hard against 
the political visionaries of this country, as well as 
of France. 

The new discipline of government has not the air 
of coming from those of many years tear and wear 
among mankind. They seem rather such as 
ought to be expected from those grand compound- 
ers in politics, who shorten the road to their de- 
greesin the state; and have a certain inward fana- 
tical assurance and illumination upon all subjects. 
One of your French doctors has thought fit, with 
great applause and greater success, to caution the 
national assembly not to attend to old men, or to any 
persons, who valued themselves upon their experi- 
ence. I suppose all your ministers of state must 
qualify and take this test; wholly abjuring the er- 
rors and heresies of experience and obserrution. 


As we aretoldthat the right of a man is to be his 


own governor, and that he is to be ruled only by 
thosc, to whom he delegates that self-government, 
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it is astonishing that we do not hear something of 
the rights of infants to wander from the cradle in- 
to the wide world, and the rights of doys utterly to 
contemn their parents and masters, and read Ko- 
chester’s Poems instead of Lilly's Grammar. 

Dr. Bisset, the accurate and industrious bio- 
grapher of Epmunp Berke, thus delineates the 
character of Wirtttam Wixpuam, Esq. a great 
statesman, who, it is expected, will be soon called 
to the councils of his country, * to dictate and to 
decide:”” 

“Great minds only can derive great accessions 
of intellectual riches from intellectual treasures. 
Chere is a gentleman of the first talents, cultivated 
by literature, and disciplined by science, who has 
profited, beyond most men, from the examples and 
lessons of Burke, as his mind was more peculiarly 
fitted for receiving the advantages, not by nature 
only, but by a similar course of previous stucy. 
Mr. WINDHAM, before he entered parliament, had 
bestowed very great attention on letters and philo- 
sophy, and had attained uncommon excellence in 
logical closeness, acute reasoning, and profound 
Investigation. Intimately acquainted with other 
men of letters, and a most favourite companion of 
the Litchfield sage, he had. a mind well fitted by 
nature, and prepared by pursuit and habit, for re- 
ceiving the wisdom of Burke.” 


We remember that Mr. Duane published a de- 
fence of the Princeton students, at the time of their 
first revolution, and we anticipate a vindication of 
the burning of Princeton college, and of the des- 
truction of the college and church at Williams- 
burgh. In these blessed times of this revolution- 
ary country, as changeable as the flimsy lutestring 
of summer wear, we have a right to expect the 
daily defence of whatever is atrocious, of whatever 
is flagitious, of whatever is scandalously conspicu- 
ous, or sordidly mean. We learn that several 
books are preparing, in defence of highway rob- 
bery; A Vindication of the right of being a Ras- 
cal in this free country, is in the press; and 
“ Killing no Murder” is in a state of very great 
forwardness. . 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


MANY of our subscribers are wholly re~ 
gardless of the conditions of payment, to 
which a paper, like the Port Folio, free of 
advertisements, and conducted with great 
trouble and expense, must be subjected. It is 
not the extent of subscription, but very gene- 
ral and prompt payments, that must support 
this paper. It is presumed, that every gentle- 
man, conscious of delinquency, either for the 
past or present year, will keep his original 
promise to the Editor. 


TO READERS. 


TO-DAY, we conclude the biography of Burre. 
This is not the first life, which the Editor has pub- 
lished of that great statesman. One can never 
tire of the exhibition of genius, wit, and wisdom. 
The Editor thinks proper to add, that this well 
written article is entirely new, is from the pen of 
Dr. Aikin, and, coming {vom that quarter, is not 
Without a tinge of prejudice against the Just and 
SALUTARY PREJUDICES of the eloquent foe to the 
French revolution. 

In our next, we shall present much new matter 
to the attention of the public. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Norfolk, 19th April, 1802. 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 

“YOU will herewith find an attempt to translate the stan- 
vas, of M. de Pils in your 13th Port Folio. If you approve 
you may give them a place in the next. 

Yours, &c. 

J.D. 
LIFE’s tedious journey....though the road, 
With cypress dark be overcast, 
Yet still with passengers ’tis strew'd ; 
Having four inns for food and rest. 


An ample stage-coach figures Fate; 
Mankind, the passengers within; 

Time is the coachman ; to the gate 
To drive them, of their farthest inn. 


On this long journey, we suppose, 
Man enters when he is but young, 

And breakfasts at the inn with those, 
With whom he yet has gone along. 


About mid-day him Venus spies, 
And begs that he will withher dine, 

His hostess fair won’t let him rise, 
Tul late he finds his loss of time. 


Repentant for what did befal, 
Ere yetthe day be three-fourths spent, 
He hies to Learning’s famous hall, 
Th’abode, he hopes, of mild Content. 


Unnumber’d votaries there does view, 
* Who at each other’s merit grieve, 
Contending each with serious brow, 
` For two or three of Laurel’s leaves. 


Fouch'd with commiseration just, 
At the pursuits of sucha groupe, 
He mounts; and ere ’tis night he posts 
To Friendship’s cottage, there to sups 


But ere he has at this repast 

_. Well found a solace to his heart, 

The stern postillion’s voice, aghast, 
Him once more urges to depart. 


It must be done; his soul succumbs 
At the remembrance of his woes; 
Arriv’d :....he finds his goal the tomb, 

Wherein at last he findsrepose. 


e] 
SELECTED POETRY. 
RETROSPECTION, 
AN ODE. 


AS downward on the stream of years 
With constant lapse I glide, 
How dark the low’ring sky appears! 
How turbid rolls the tide! 
Each hour the rough'ning billows flow 
Involv'd in thicker clouds of woe, 
On which; a sadly pensive form, 
With drooping head, Dejection sits ; 
While gusts of passion rave by fits, 


(i 


And blow a dreadful storm. 


In vain with aching sight I try 
The future to pervade; 
No straggling beam of Hope is nigh 
To light we through its shade. 
Ah! then, permit me to review 
‘The peace my youthful moments knew, 
The peace I ne'er must know again; 
The peace, which, too refin’d to cloy, | 
Possession calls consummate joy, 
And Mem’'ry joyful pain. 


To Retrospection’s piercing eyes, 
In sunshine painted gay, 
The scenes of former times now rise, 
And now in mists decay. ` 
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My native cottage there I see, 

Where in thy lap, Simplicity ! 

My guiltless childhood slept or play’d 

In yonder fields, of thought devoid, 

Or else with pleasing thoughts employ’d, 
How often have I stray’d! 


My parent brook I next behold, 

To which I oft have run, 

To view the fish their robes of gold. 

Shew glancing to the sun. 

The copse and lawn to these succeed, 

Where from my steps of eager speed, 

The infant linnets trembling flew: 
| Where, charm’d with beauty’s brightest. dyes, 
| I wont the gaudy butterflies 
| Unwearied to pursue. 
! 


But neither copse nor lawn delight 
So much as yonder glade, 
Which oft, from early morn to night, 
My residence I made. 
There, hid from each profaner eye, - 
My mimic toil I lov'd to ply, 
While spires of pebbles round me rose» 
E’en now methinks I busy stand, 
E’en now, constructed by my hand, 
The tiny turret grows. 


Ah! happy view of happy years! 
When Hope upon me smil’d, 
Attended by her gay compeers, 
Young Health,and Vigour wild : 

- When Fancy wav'd her magic wand, 
And, instant, at her high command, 
In all the rainbow’s colours drest, 

A thousand Pleasures o'er my head 
Their variegated plumage spread, . 
Or flutter’d on my breast. 


But Fancy now, deceitful queen ! 

Has from me stretch’d her flight, 

And all the joyous fairy scene 
 Decays at Reason’s light. 

If Reason then can only show 

My riper manhood sights of woe, 

And give it o’er to sharpest pain, 

Me, while the sons of Sense and Truth ° 
Are wretched, may thy follies, Youth, 

_ And falsehoods bless again. 


E oS . 


THE RUSTICATED CANTAB. 


I. 


DREAD worthies, I bow at your shrine, 
And, kneeling submissive, petition 
You'll pardon this false step of mine, 
And pity my dismal condition. 
When ye met altogether of late, , 
In the room, which we term combination, 
To fix your petitioner’s fate, ' 
Alas! Why did you choose rustication ? 


I.. 


That my conduct was wrong I must own, 

And your justice am forc’d to acknowledge ; 
But can I, in no wise, atone 

For my fault, without leaving the college? | 
Consider how strange ’twill appear, 

In the mind of each fine jolly fellow, 
That a cantab was banish'd a year, 

Just for rouing 3 little when mellow, 


III. 


You have precedents, no one denies, 
To prove it but just that I went hence; 
But, surely, no harm could arise 
If ye were to relax in your sentence. 


No! trust. me, much good would proceed 
From granting this very great favour, 
For, imprest with a sense of the deed, 
I'd carefully mend my behaviour. 


| ‘ IV. 


You will then have on mea fast hold, 
' For gratitude’s stronger than any tie: 
{Then pray do not think me too bold 
_ In thus begging hard for some lenity !.., 
‘But why should I humbly implore, 
. Since to you all my sorrow’s a farce? 
I'll supplicate feows no more! , 
So ye reverend dons....caret pars. 


V. 


The lad, who good drinking enjoys, 

| rn cheerfully pledge in a full can, 
|Rustication’s quite common, my boysy, 

| Remember Apollo and Vulcan: 

‘These two heroes were hurl’d from the skies, 

| Neither forges nor music could save them, . 
For heartily d—ning their eyes, 


i 


| Jove a travelling fellawship. gave them. 
| . VI: i 


| ua 

‘Then no longer let mortals. repine,. 

' If to grass sent from Oxon or Granta, 

But stick to the blessings divine, 
Which flow from a well-fill'd decanter. 

When our goblets with nectar are crown’d, . 
And our spirits rise faster and faster, : 

‘Whilst good-humour smiles gaily around, 
A fig for the fellows and master, 


me 
LIFE LET US CHERISH.. 


LIFE let us cherish © 
-© While yet the taper glows, 
And the fresh flowret . 
Pluck ere it close. 

Why are we fond of toil and care, 
Why choose the rankling thorn to wear, 
And heedless by the lily stray, 
Which blossoms in our way. 


When clouds obscure the atmosphere, . 
And forked lightnings rend the air,- 
The sun resumes his silver vest,. 

And smiles. a-down the west. 


Why are we fond &c. 


The genial seasons soon are o’er, 
Then let us, ere we-quit this shore, 
Contentment seek, it is life’s- reat, 

The sunshine of the breast. 


Away, with every toil and care, . l 

_ And cease the rankling thorn to weag,, 
With manfu) hearts life’s conflict MeCty. . 
Till death sound the retreat.. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


No. XVII. 


THE ensuing letter was some time since receiv- 
ed from an indignant fair one, who, by many a 
sly allusion to the prospectus of the Port Folio, 
and py many a sharp sarcasm upon the woman 
hater, ‘appears to be of opinion, that the good- 
humoured Samuel Saunter is an enemy in dis- 
guise. Although I am reflected on with much as- 
perity, yet, as my petticoated punisher evidently 
inflicts her chastisement like an upright British 
judge, not in malignity, but in mercy to the cri- 
minal, I have resolved, with that frank facility, 
which is a part of my character, to publish her 
ironical epistle; and, this weck, suffer my numer- 


ous adversaries to partake in a general laugh, at 


the expense of their humble servant. At the 
execution of the earl of Ferrers, the London popu- 
lace were of opinion, that, in the mind of the noble 
sufferer, the bitterness of death would be assuaged, 
should he be strangled with a silken cord. In like 
manner, if I must be a public spectacle of poetical 
justice, let “ Constantia” be the sheriff’s officer to 
Jead me forth, and I shall fancy that her thong is 
ef silk, and each blow as soft as her own bosom. 


Mr. SAUNTER, 


YOUR very useful predecessors, the writers of 


periodical papers, have, at all times, devoted much 
of their talents :to the reformation of women. 
Volumes upon volumes have been written, exclu- 


sively for:our edification; essays upon essays 


have satirized our follies, and still we are no better 
than we were a thousand years ago: remons- 


trance and intreaty have been in vain, and even 


“the world’s dread laugh” has been lost upon us; 
for we are yet in the practice of the most abomi- 
nable vices, and incorrigible beings that we are ! 
we sull require “ the chastisement” of your 
“ gentle” pen. Some wholsome advice we have 
long expected from you, who would not depart 
from the good old track of your ancestors, and, in 
Ka paper devoted principally to moral instruction,” 
_We were conscious we were entitled to very liberal 
notice; for, as “ the influence of female principles 
on the character of men” is acknowledged to be 
& wide and powerful,” it becomes the duty of every 
man, who can write at all, to incite us to virtue, 
by representing the frailties (or, if they please, the 
Vices too) of Auman nature, in female forms, that we 
may be disgusted by their deformity. 

Nor have we any right to require of superior 
man an example of the virtue to which he would 
train us; our state in society is a dependent one, 
and it is ours to be good and amiable, whatever 
may be the conduct of the men, to whom we are 
subjected. No doubt these scandal-loving ladies, 
of whom your suffering correspondents so piteously 
complain, have taken it into their wise heads toima» 
gine that it might beigcumbent an the dignity of that 


you, be assured they will be satisfied. 


ENLARGED. 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


emeccecevccscocccsoceccocacccccccsscoes Í VARIOUS, THAT THR MIND 
OF DESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGE, 
AND PLEAS'D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE INDULGED.” 


. COWPER. 
————_———————_———————————_————— n 
PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, MAY 8th, 1802. 


virtue, to the practice of which they have been so 
loudly exhorted, to condemn, perhaps in terms a 
little harsh, the vices of those injured gentlemen ; 
but let them know, sir, how much they are de- 
ceived. Their presumption is a departure from 
that modest silence, so grateful in a woman, so en- 
chanting to man! Hopeless, however, I fear, will 
be the task to persuade women, that silence is be- 
coming; for so dearly do they love to be heard, 
that they would much rather talk nonsense, than 
not talk at all. Our curiosity too, which you have 
so delicately touched upon, I think you will find it 
dificult to suppress. . Indeed, Mr. Saunter, we 
have heard so much, and so often, of our grand- 
mother Eve, that I verily believe many women 
are become tenacious of this enormity, as their 
birth-right, and practice it as a filial compli- 
ment to her memory. They seem too to have 
picked up a foolish notion, that vice is vice, 
whether it wears petticoats or pantaloons: but 
here again how sadly are their limited understand- 
ings imposed on. ‘Simple ones! will ye never 
learn to discriminate? Will you never know, that 
to ask questions, and to betray an anxious desire to 
learn the circumstances of any event, is, in man, a 
commendable endeavour to acquire knowledge, 
but, in woman, it is a mischievous and impertinent 
curiosity, for which they are justly reproached by 
the moralist, and deserve the “ pointed finger of 
scorn ?” 

For these and all other faults, to which we are, as 
women, liable, it is very kind in you tọ add your mite 
of “ gentle chastisement.” Nor will you find it very 
Jaborious, if you should promise us a column 
or two every week for this benevolent pur- 
pose. You will receive very liberal assistance (as 
your correspondents seem to testify); because it is 
by no means necessary that your satires should be 
appropriate to this country; a fragment picked up 
by a friend in the streets of London, or even of 
Constantinople, would do just as well for a libel 
on the American women, as if it had been fabricat- 
ed in the metropolis of our own follies. Our 
moralists, I observe, are never very nice in this 
particular: they think, J suppose, if the remarks, 
which they have culled from European writers, on 
the wickedness or the folly of their females, are 
not applicable to us now, why, they will be, an 
hundred years hence, when overgrown wealth and 
luxury shall as naturally have produced them here, 
as they have arisen in those countries, where these 
evils have abounded; therefore, in the hope of 
longevity to their labours, they trust they shall do 
good in their day, when it comes. 

Go on then, sir, in your very acceptable under- 
taking; be not dismayed by the angry frowns of 


ladies, who may “ smart with their wounds;” it is 


easy to compromise with them, by a little season- 
able flattery and coaxing about their charms, and 
their merits, and their “ influence on the charac- 
ters of men.” Tell them, that you do not mean to 
« cafumniate the female character,” but that it is 
your “dyty to scourge impostors;” to make them 
what Nature intended they should be, all very 
goud; and when you can persuade them to believe 
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INTERESTING TRAVELS IN AMERICA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 


FOR TRE PORT FOLIO. 


er ere Non de willis domibusve alienis 

EIRT T E Sed quod MAGIS AD wos 

PERTINET, et nescire malum est, agitamus. 
HORACE. 


IT may be remembered, that, in some late numbers 
of this paper, a friend and classical correspondent 
of the Editor communicated a review of a 
series of letters, relative to the United States, 
originally written in German, by Mr. Bülow, a 
disbanded Prussian officer. This “ Review” 
first appeared in the Spectator of the North, a 
literary journal, published at Hamburgh. The 
American translator of this article very justly 
remarks, that, as a Jiterary article, connected 
with the history and character of the United 
States, it is peculiarly entitled to notice. The 
picture, which this Prussian delineator, or 
dauber, has drawn, is, in many respects, a fright- 
ful caricature; but, as-it is often eminently usc- 
ful to hear distinctly the reproaches of our ene- 
mies, the Editor of the Port Folio was of opinion, 
that to know even the unfavourable sentiments, 
which a foreigner entertained of America, might 
interest some, and instruct others. Thearticle, 
amounting nearly to a libel upon the country, 
was accordingly published. Meanwhile, a trans- 
lation of the entire work has been faithfully 
made, and kindly sent to the Editor, by a man 
of letters, whom Learning vindicates, as a fa- 
vourite, and whom the Editor is proud to call 
his friend, It is proposed to publish a portion; 
and perhaps the whale of the journal of our Prus- 
sian traveller, Amid much partiality, malig- 
nity, and misrepresentation, it contains some 
wholesome, though perhaps unpalatable truth, 
and much interesting description, conveyed in a 
style, far from phlegmatic. Of the translation, 
it only remains for the Editor to add, that, bein v 
close and literal, something of the German 
idiom will strike the eye, and, occasionally some- 
thing of harshness in construction and sound may 
offend the ear, Of the opinions of this srejudiced 
Pryssian, it is unnecessary for the Editor to cxe 
press his frequent disapprobation. By publishing 
them in his journal, he invites the public atten- 
tion, in the sure and lively hope, that many a 
scrutinizing eye will detect, and many an inge- 
nious hand describe, the fallacies of an insolent 
and presumptuous writer. It cannot be pre- 
sumed, that a mere soldier, sybordinate to tig 
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severity of Prussian discipline, could correctly 
appreciate the blessings of republican freedom. 


PREFACE. 


I NOW deliver to the public the result of my 
observations, concerning America. I was twice 


there: from Scpteniber, 1791, to the 23d July, 


17°2; and from 30th September, 1795, to 7th Oc- 
tober, 1796. 

When I returned to Europe the first time, I 
brought away not unfavourable ideas of America. 
A moral atmosphere, little agitated by the wind of 
passions, left me the impression of more good-na- 
ture, and more innocent manners, than we remark 
in the corruption of Europe. 
the Americans, to be sure, as heroic republicans, 
but they appeared to me less selfish and malignant 
than the Europeans. All this was illusion, occa- 
sioned by that apparent calm in the passions. For, 
Immediately upon my second arrival there, I found 
cvery thing altogether changed. Circumstances 
had brought into action that moral depravity, 
which existed before, without being put: nto mo- 
tion. 

Still, however, I defended, for some time, the 
virtue of the Americans, against the unanimous tes- 
tumony of all foreigners; but at length, I too yield- 
ed to the force of evidence, and the official letters 
of General Washington gave me a full and clear 
insight into the national character of the people. 

These gradations of opinion will be very easily 
remarked in my letters from America, which were 
published in the Minerva of Archenholz. 
tenor of the first is far more advantageous to the 
Americans, than that of the following ones; and 
the last are by far the most to their disadvantage. 
However trifling, in other respects, the merit of 
these letters may be, it will be easy to recognize in 
therm a sincere love of truth, which discards all 
other considerations, and whose only object is the 
iniormation of the German public, concerning a 
subject, which interested or prejudiced writers 
kave attempted to represent in so false a light. 


Perhaps, however, the impression of present. 


immorality was too lively to be described with cold 
impartiality ; perhaps, after things have been seen 
close at hand, they should be considered likewise 
at a certain distance; and. therefore, the first 
months after my return to Europe, when the im- 
pressions received in America were yet fresh in 


my mind, were the fittest time to paint the Ame-. 


ricans, such as, in my opinion, they are. In this 
work is, therefore, contained all that I can say to 
their advantage. ‘That my judgments were not 
dictated by offended egotism ; that I have never been 
personally deceived, or otherwise injured, by any 
American, is what will, perhaps, be questioned; 
for, at this day, no man is credited for a pure, dis- 
interested love oftruth. It will be likewise scarcely 
believed, that l write exempt from hatred; for 
truth has often the appearance of satire. I am 
indeed animated with hatred; but it is hatred’ 
against vice, not against individuals, only inasmuch 
as they are Vicious. 
Murch 27, 1797. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF NORTH-AMERICA, 


IR 11S PRESENT CONDITION. 


VOL. }....PART I. 


THE PEOPLE....CHAP. 1. 


Insufficiency of published travels, with respect to the 
~ hnowledye of national character... Doctor Schöpf 
"ese Brissot..oeeChatellux..... Wangenheim... Bar- 
tram, U'c..fdistory the principal test of character 

ore Origin. 


_. EN order to form a correct judgment concern- 
ig a people, the impartial observer allows no 
` great weight to the private accounts of travcllers. 


I did not consider |. 


/ who have published faithful pictures of the nations 


The | 


ry 


For, when we consider the influence which egotism 
generally has upon their opinions, we must ac- 
knowledge, that we are not authorized to acopt 
them for oracles. The circle of observation of one or 
a few travellers is, besides, so limited, that they can- 
not properly draw from it any general conclusions. 
And finally, how many travellers are there, guided 
by an accurate spirit of observation, and thereby 
capable of abstracting gencral truths? How many, 
impelled by a criminal self-interest, spread abroad 
relations wilfully false ?....A concurrence of many 
travellers would indeed bring us near the truth; 
but as they so often contradict each other, there is 
little to be learnt from their journals. 

There have indeed certainly been some travel- 
lers, gifted with genius anda spirit of observation, 


which they visited. But, as even se many admir- 


able faculties of the mind were not sufficient to | 


procure for us true characterizing travels, unless 


when conducted by a rigorous love of truth, and a 
contempt of all personal considerations, I think J | 


may, without offence, maintain, that they are rare 


phenomena, and that far the greater number must : 
be reckoned among the class, which I have just, 


mentioned. r 


Among the travellers, who have goné through ' 


the United States, and have published their re- 
marks, Doctor Schopf deserves to be mentioned as 
the man, who has painted things with the greatest 
likeness to the truth; and thus, in this instance 
too, the German nation has the mierit of having 
done the most. ` Brissot,; in his rapid journey 
through the country, either judged the people in- 
accurately, or purposely imputed to them other 
properties than those which he remarked. For 
one of his friends in America assured me, that, 
according to his own expression, he described the 
quakers as a model of virtue, in order to hold up 
to the French, at the beginning of their revolution, 
the image of a perfect republican for imitation. It 
was, forsooth, a singular idea, to consider the Penn- 
syloanian quakers as models for à lively and war- 
like nation like the French. Chatedlux, who march- 
ed with the French army throngh part of the 
country, was not in a situation to make himsclf 
sufficiently acquainted with the character of the 
people. The remarks of a certain Italian count, 
and of Wangenheim, relate chiefly to inanimate 
nature; and those of an English officer, who settles, 
for instance, in the country town of Lancaster, 
ten thousand inhabitants, whereas it contains, even 
at this day, only three thousand five hundred, are 
equally trivial and inaccurate. The letters of an 
American farmer paint, with a naiveté, which 
forms the intermediate point between rusticity and 
civilization, the happy rural condition of a period, 
which ceased with the revolution. Finally, the 
writings of Americans themselves, such as Jm- 
lay and Bartram, are partially in favour of their 
country, at once heavy, declamatory, and ambitious 
to display unseasonable flowers of style. There is 
reason, therefore, to maintain, that what has hither- 
to been written of America, with respect to the 
character of the people, is insufficient. 

We must, therefore, turn towards other sources 
than primted travels, for instructive information 
concerning the national character, and the princi- 
pal of these sources can be no other than history. 
For as the assemblage of actions, or the life of an 
individual unfolds his character, so the actions of 
a people, which its history relates, are the best and 
most explicit commentary upon the national cha- 
racters Are we not, for instance, sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the national character of the Greeks, 
Romans, and Carthaginians, by means of the his- 
tory of these renowned ancient nations? 

The political constitution of a people is another 
criterion of character, which is, however, com- 
prized in their history. The Iaws, of civil consti; 
tution, come next under consideration. These, 
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however, for the most part, pourtray the govern- 
ment more than the people, because, by the poli- 
tical institutions of most nations, their governments 
possess the power of legislation, and, af course, 
laws can characterize the people, as expressions 
of the general will, only where the people them- 
selves possess the rights of sovereignty, or the 
legislative power. In representative constitutions, 
this will be, to a certain degree, the case. Gene- 
ral usages and manners, opinions and sentiments, 
the modes of social intercourse, the: general taste 
and public amusements, the judicial proceedings 
and characteristic anecdotes, are lastly the features, 
which strongly distinguish the pecutrarities of næ 
tional individuality. , 

The climate, the organization of the country, in 
a word, its natural constitution, are also things 
whichare generally allowed to have a very consider- 
able influence upon the national charactere W hen, 
therefore, it can be proved, by conclusions drawn 
from these circumstances, that a people must have 
such and such prapertiés, unless other weighty 
causes should counteract them, and when history 
supplies 4 confirmation 2 priorf of this reasoning, 
so that the nature of the country appease in pre 
concerted harmory with the people dwelling in it, 
every one will, as I believe, readity ackrlowledge, 
that a strong presumption arises, that the coñclu- 
sions could not be far remote from the truth. The 
origin of 4 people, I mean the character of their ant 
cestors, must, for reasons which I shall set forth, be 
taken largely into consideration, in inquriés com 
cerning thé natibrial character; and Y shail ended- 
voir hereafter to shdw ‘why; contrary to the perë- 
ral opinion at this day, I venture to aseribe likewise 
a great influence to religion. — | ' 

Thesé are, thereféte, as Í believe, the data, 


collecting ‘and comparing which, a pretty accurate. 


judgment concerning a nation may be extracted 


from therm. These are generally the facts, upon 
which I shall ground my inquiries concerning the 
people of the United States of America. I shail 
begin with some genéral considerations; and, in 
order to ‘ascend to the first sources, pay my first 
attentions to the forefathers of the present Amt. 
ricans. . 
(To be continued.) 
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FROM. THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON 4ND SPONDER, 


I DO not always, especially in my vacant hours, 
neglect a novel, merely because I am told by a 
dull searcher for matters of fact, that it is not Ægi- 
timute history. Of the ordinary trash of a circu- 
lating library my friends will easily acquit me of 
the suspicion of being studious. But I have read, 
even for the tenth tine, the pages of Fielding, the 
Quixote of Cervantes, and the Crippled Devil ‘of 
Le Sage, as well as the récord of a Mary’s suffer- 
ings, and an Elizabeth’s glory, by Robertson and 
Hume. I have seen real life, and found pregnant 


‘instruction in the Roderick Random of Smollet, 


the Cecilia of miss Burney, and the * Tale of the 
Times,” by Mrs. West.’ if I pick up á volume, 


elegantly written, sparkling with wit, true to mnia- 
ture, and a copy from life, what does it import 


me whether it was composed from monkish an- 
nals, preserved in the library of the * Faculty of 
Advocates,” or from the hints in an ‘Addison’s 
pocket-book. A good story is the sdibe, let ‘it is- 
sue either from “ Anighily castles, or from ladies’ 
aaa i 


4 


' Thè latest Gentleman’s ‘Magazine, ‘which Thy 


‘eager curiosity has obtained from London, cam - 


— =e eee 


teins the following admirable parody of the solilo- 
quy in Hamuer. He, who remembers the lively 
ode of Burws, or who adverts to the torment of a 
throbbing tooth, will smile at the poetical doubts 
suggested below. 


To have it ont or not? that isthe question; 
Whether ’tis easier for a man to suffer 
The throbs and shootings of a raging tooth, 
Or take up courage to sit down at once, 
And by extraction end them ;....a touch, no more, 
And with a siggle shock to feel we end 
The tedious aches aud head-distracting pangs 
That we are subject'to: ‘tis arelief 
Most wisely to be used; perchance wrench out 
A sound deep-rooted fang: aye, thcre's the risque; 
For, from a bungler’s hands what mischief follows, 
When once the horrid instrument is fix’d, 
Allows no pause; there’s the respect 
That makes our patience of so long erdurancs: 
For who would ever be applying tinctures, 
Specific opiates, poppy, mandragora, 
Magnets, metallic tractors, anodynes, 
The pois’nous drugs of mountebanks, or charms, 
That fondcredulity of old women takes; 
When be himself might his quietus get 
For a bare two-pence in a barber’s shop? 
Who'd sweat and groan whole sleepless nights in pain, 
But that the thought of torture worse than all, 
A broken jaw! (which any mortal suffering 
Woc!d straight fall frantic) harrows up the soul, 
And make: us rather bear our present torments, 
Than fly ta others, that we never felt: 
Isresolution thus doth make men cowards; 
And heroes, of great enterprize and valonr, 
Turn pale and sickly at bare sight of physic, 
Whilst women, weak and delicate of frame, 
Shrink not at operations slow and dreadful. 
Nor fear the keenest knife. 


Hamurr, Ill. x. 


As the writer of this article has frequent occa- 
sion in the way of business to drudge through the 
heaviness of the modern pastoral, to laugh at ele- 

ies upon faded beauty, and to sneer at your Phi- 
pape and your Corydons, ee can more 
pleasantly describe this woeful style of poetry, than 
the following passage from one of the gayest of 
the British writers. 

“ There are several ways of being poetically sor- 
rowful on such occasions. The bard is now some 
pensive youth of science, who sits deploring among 
the tombs. Again, he is Thyrsis complaining in 
acircle of harmless sheep. Now, Britannia sits 
‘upon her own shore, and gives loose to maternal 
tenderness; at another time, Parnassus, even the 
mountain Parnassus gives way to sorrow. 

“u But the most useful manner is this: Damon 
meets Menalcas, who has a most gloomy counte- 
Dance. The shepherd asks his friend, whence that 
Jook of distress? to which the other replies that 
Pollio is no more. If that be the case, then, Da- 
mon, let us retire to yonder bower, at some dis- 
tance off, where the cypress and the jessamine add 
fragrance to the breeze; and let us weep alter- 
nately for Pollio, the friend of shepherds, and the 
patron of every muse. Ah, returns his fellow- 


shepherd, what think you rather of that grotto by 
the fountain side; the murmuring stream will 


help to assist our complaints, and a nightingale on 
a neighbouring tree will joinher voice to the con- 
cert. When the place is thus settled, they begin. 
The brook stands still to hear their lamentation, 
the cows forget to graze, and the very tigers start 
from the forest with sympathetic concern....By the 
tonibs of our ancestors, my dear Fum, I am quite 
unaffected in all this distress; the whole is liquid 
laudanum to my spirits; and a tyger of common 
Sensibility has twenty times more tenderness 
than I. 


The Sonnets of Charlotte Smith are too mono- 
Ttonously mournful. They are like the ill-boding 
€roak of the sinister raven, or like the sullen ding 
dong of funeral bells. I dislike this pungent style 
of gcrich, which, like an acid onion, compels the 
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irritated eye to weep. In America, the sources of 
Chagrin are sufficiently multiplied, without the 
fictitious sorrows of the muse. One need not be 
« alone and pensive” by the light of the moon to 
see much political and moral evil. Our “ pesti- 
lence” does not content itself with % walking in dark. 
ness,” but “ ragcth wt noon day.” 


A discontented Englishman, migrating to Ame- 
rica, and journalizing his voyage, thus introduces, 
after the manner of Brissot, Godwin, and the rest 
of that herd, the following commendation of a 
negro: 

« The best seaman we had on board was a black, 
who discovered, in no respect, any mark of infe- 
riority to men ofa lighter complexion. His grand- 
father was kidnapped, when a child, upon the coast 
of Africa, but his father is become an independent 
man, and is the cultivater of thirty acres of his own 
property upon Long-Island, in the state of New- 
York, &c.’’ i 

We are astonished that this writer, who is one 
Mr. Toulmin, a fugitive from the episcopal church, 
did not declare, that this sable worthy, now “ an 
independent man,’ was not fully competent to any 
service in our chureh, or any office in our state. 
As “ we are all federalists, all republicans;” as we 
are all negroes, all white men, this African, the 
favourite of Mr. Toulmin, and the new philosophy, 
is certainly eligible to the first stations in a com- 
monwealth. - The usual course of Nature, and a 
uniform train of facts are, however, militant both 
with the theory and the wishes of Mr. Joshua 
Toulmin. He may violently push up a weak man 
into the seat of judgment, or, with his ordaining 
hands, make a negro independent, but he cannot 
keep him so. In the turbic agitation of factious 
times, base and ignorant men, like the scum of 
the reeking cauldron, are frequently uppermost. 
But the laws of nature, though they may be dis- 
turbed, are never abrogated. In the hocus pocus 
tricks of a revolution, the merry-andrews of the 
show may, by their dim light, cause Plausibility to 
appear like right Reason, and degraded Genius 
and Virtue to seem “ shorn of their beams.” But 
the season of deception is short, and the phantoms 
of imposition flee away. Briefly to show the 
grossness of this Toulmin theory, we will only re- 
quire this reverend friend to the rights of negroes 
to examine into the present history of his eleve. 
Mr. Toulmin describes this sooty independent as 
cultivating thirty acres of Ais own property, c. l 
think the date of this possession was 1797, or 1798. 
I will hazard a conjecture that the negro may 
now be surnamed Lackland, and that, ifhe has not 
already grown weary of his galling freedom, he 
will, in no long time, seek the protection of a master. 
If this be not actually the case, it forms the first 
exception, of which the writer of this article has 
ever heard. After the character of an Ethiopian is 
once deteriorated by his being stolen by a Guinea 
captain from the shade of the palm-tree, and 
broiled in a rice plantation, by that worshipper of li- 
berty, a Virginia slave holder, it is not all the Con- 
dorcets, the Brissots, the Joshua Toulmins, or the 
abolition societies that ever were deluded by the 
glare of false philosophy, who can make him free 
and equal like those, who have immemorially lived 
under another condition of society. A sober man, 
who remembers history and consults Experience, 
whose sentiments are old-fashioned, and who res- 
pects most those forms of government, which are 
strong and durable, cannot but deride the mon- 
strous theories, so much in vogue, which, in the 
chace of visionary perfection, have wholly lost 
sight of truth and utility. «“ You think,” said Ep- 
MUND Burke* to the mountebanks of the French 


® This great and good man, after reading the history of 
the decline and fail of the Athenian and Spartan republic ; 
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national assembly, “you think you are combating 
prejudice, while you are actually ar WAR WITH NA- 
TURK.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LIFE OF CHATTERTON. 


[The life of Cuarrenton, one of the most brilliant and 
unfortunate of mankind, will attract the attention of all, 
who have a heart to be touched by human miscries, or 
imagioations to be captivated by what is most eaquisite 
in poetry. To the fame of this hapless youth, a crowd v€ 
judges have borne the amplest testimony. For a wonder- 
ful prematurity of talents; for an invincible industry, and 
a boundless invention, he has been justly considered as a 
dazzling miracle in the history of literature. Jle was a 
magician; and the potency of his poetical spells has 
confounded the reasonings, even of veteran incredu- 
lity. With the “ wild wit” of Smaxspeeane, with 
the sublime conceptions of Mriton, and the ‘ long re- 
sounding march” of Duypen, this boy bard rushed uted 
ito che amphitheatre of life, and sustained a brilliant part, 
though his spectators were contemptuous and cold. His 
misfortunes and his errors were manifold. Let the first 
be deeply deplored, and the last charitably forgiven. In 
the splendour of his endowments, men have nearly lost 
sight of all but his last indiscretion. Even the austerer 
moralist has wept over the early grave of ill-starred ge- 
nius. Like a plausive critic, Dr. Knox has recounted 
his talents, and has lamented his eccentricities, like a 
candid friend. Dr. Gaecory has almost become his 
apologist; and Dr. Jonwson, who visited Bristol tu inves- 
tigate his history, declared, that he was “ the most extra- 
ordinary young man he had ever encountered.” ) 


THOMAS CHATTERTON, a youth, whose 
early and extraordinary talents, and tragical end, 
have rendered him an object of much interest and 
curiosity, was the posthumous son of a person in’ 
humble life at Bristol, in which city he was born, 
in November, 1752. He was slow in attaining the 
first rudiments of learning; and it was not till he 
had been delighted with the illuminated capitals of 
an old manuscript, that he took to learning his 
letters. ‘This circumstance, and his being taught 
to read out of a black-letter bible, will doubtless be 
thought, by the partizans of the theory of associa- 
tion, to have had a great share in the peculiar turn 
to the imitation of antiquities, which he afterwards 
displayed. 

All the scholastic education he received was at 
a charity-school, where no language was taught 
but the mother-tongue». Here he remained some 
time undistinguished, cxcept that a pensive gravity 
of demeanour assimilated him rather to the man 
than the boy. About his tenth year, a taste for 
reading disclosed itself, which thenceforth became 
a kind of ruling passion. He hired and borrowed 
books as he had opportunity; and, between his 
eleventh and twelfth year, he drew up a catalogue 
of those he bad read, amounting to seventy, which 
chiefly consisted of history and divinity. It is not 
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of the Roman republic, of the Swiss republie, and of the 
Fnglish republic, when the experiment was, after a lon 
course of kingly government, fairly tried by Cromwell aid 
fully refuted by a whole people, who joyfully received hack 
the most dissolute of the Stuarts, had no great confiderce 
in the magnificent promises of the prattlers about the rivbte 
of man. At the comm:ncement of the Frencn revorution, 
he saw the instability of a popular government, and he pro- 
phesied its downfal. In the nervous words of the most 
venerable of volumes, “ He that saw it bare witness, and bia 
witness is true.” The French republic is no moure, and it 
is not only dead, bat damned, without even the chance of 
a requiem from the most jocund among the soldiers of Ruo- 
Naparte. [It wasallin vain to talk to Mr. Burke of the 
peculiar advantages, which the French republic, or any 
other republic possessed of trying the experiment upon a 
great scale. He was no more disposed to compliment the 
wisdom of a statesman, who on this idea should predict du- 
rability to the commonwealth, than toextol thedelicacy and 
cleanliness of one, who being urged by the most humiliating 
of nature's necessities, shouid congratulate Limselt that he 
had chosen a wide and open plain as the thegtre of his ofeg- 
sive exiupition. 
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absolutely certain how soon he began to write 
verses, but he had certainly composed some at 
twelve years of age; and he now began to show 
that ardour of mind, and versatility of parts, by 
which he was afterwards so strongly characterized. 
In his fifteenth year, he left school, and was ar- 
ticled to a scrivener at Bristol, in the lowest form 
of apprenticeship. Though, in this situation, ke 
underwent much confinement, yet his leisure was 
great, and he employed a large portion of it in 
literary pursuits. It was in the year 1768, that 
he first began to attract notice from the fruits of 
his studies, but, on this subject, it is necessary to 
enter into some preliminary explanations. 


In the church of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, 
which was founded or rebuilt by W. Canynge, an 
eminent merchant of Bristol, in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV (the 15th century), there is a room, in 
which were deposited six or seven chests, one of 
which was called Mr. Canynge’s coffer. This 
chest had formerly been sccured by six keys, en- 
trusted to different persons; but, in process of 
time, the keys were lost; and when, about 1727, in 
consequence of a notion that the chest contained 
some title-deeds, an order was made for its exami- 
nation, the locks were broken open. The deeds 
found in it were taken away, but a number of other 
manuscripts were left exposed to casual depreda- 
ton. Many of them were carried off; but the 
father of Chatterton, whose uncle was sexton to the 
church, was insatiable in his plunder, and removed 
baskets full of parchments, of which, however, he 
made no better use, than as covers to hooks. Young 
Chatterton is said, soon after the commencement 
of his clerkship, to have been accidentally struck 
with one of these parchments, converted into his 
mother’s thread-paper, and, on inquiry, to have 
obtained a remaining hoard of them yet unused. 
Whatever were the fact of his first knowledge of 
them, he appears early to have formed the design 
of converting the circumstance into a system of 
literary forgery- Jn the variety of his studies, 
antiquities had occupied a favourite place. He 
dabbled in heraldry, and made collections of old 
English words from glossaries. 

Upon the opening of the new bridge at Bristol, 
jn October, 1768, a paper appeared in Farley's 
Bristol Journal, entitled, “ A Description of the 
Mryars first passing over the Old Bridge, taken 
from an ancient Manuscript.” This was traced to 
Chatterton; and, on being interrogated about its 
erigin, after some variation of account, he at 
length asserted, that it came from the chest above 
mentioned, in Redcliffe church. He next propo- 
gated a rumour, that certain ancient picces of 
poctry had been found in the same place, the 
authors of which were Thomas Canynge, and an 
intimate friend of his, one Thomas Rowley, a priest. 
Mr. Catcott, an inhabitant of Bristol, of an inquir- 
ing turn, hearing of this report, was directed to 
Chatterton, from whom he readily obtained, with- 
out reward, various poetical pieces, under the name 
ef Rowley. These were communicated to Mr. 
Barret, surgeon, who was then writing a history of 
Bristole They met with credit, and acquired for 
Chatterton the patronage and friendship of Barett 
and Catcott. These pieces were all written upon 
small pieces of vellum, and passed for the original 
MSS. Chatterton was occasionally gratified with 
money for his presents, and books were Jent him 
for the prosecution of his studies, which began to 
be very multifarious. About this time, his inti- 
mate companions observed in him extraordinary 
fits of poetic enthusiasm, particularly when walk- 
ing in the meadows near Redcliffe, and talking 
«bout, or reading the pretended productions of his 
Rowley. No doubt he was then labouring with 
that inspiration of the muse, which is scarcely a 
fiction in the breast of real genius. 

In 1769, he made a still bolder effort to raise 
ld:nsch to public notice. He wrote letter to the 
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honourable Horace Walpole, well known for his 
curious researches in literature and the arts, offer- 
ing to furnish him with some accounts of a series 
of eminent painters, who had flourishea at Bristol, 
at the same time mentioning the discovery of the 
old poems, and enclosing two small pieces as a 
specimen. ‘lo avery polite reply, requesting far- 
ther information, Chatterton returned an answer, 
stating his condition in life, and hinting a wish to 
be freed from an irksome and servile profession, 
and placed in a situation more favourable to the 
pursuit of elegant studies. Mr. Walpole commu- 
nicated the papers to Gray and Mason, who, with- 
out hesitation, pronounced them forgeries. This 
occasioned a cold and monitory letter from him to 
Chatterton, which so offended the high-spirited 
youth, that he immediately demanded back the 
manuscripts, alleging that they were the property 
of another. Walpole, then about to depart for 
Paris, neglected to send them back; and, on his 
return, found a very resentful letter from Chatter- 
ton, peremptorily requiring the papers, and telling 
Walpole, that he would not have dared to use 
him so, had he not been acquainted with the nar- 
rowness of his circumstances.” Walpole then 
enclosed them in a blank cover, and thus the cor- 
respondence ended. 


His conduct on this occasion has subjected him 
to much obloquy, and he has been charged with 


suffering this flower of genius to be blighted by | 


neglect, and even has been made remotely acces- 
sary to Chatterton's unhappy end. But to this he 
has very properly replied, that Chatterton could 
appear to him in no other light, than that of a 
young man, disgusted with his proper profession, 
and attempting to obtain his notice, by passing a 
forgery upon him. Whatever were the merit of 
the pieces, as he himself imputed them to another, 
they implied no singular abilities in him. The 
neglect of returning them was, however, a fault, 
though one apparently of no great consequence. 


Chatterton had, before this time, commenced a 
correspondence with the Town and Country Maga- 
zine, and various communications from him are 
printed in the numbers for that work in 1769, con- 
sisting of matters relative to antiquity, of extracts 
from the pretended Rowley, and of pieces entitled, 
« Saxon Poems, written in the style of Ossians”... 
He also became a very prolific writer in satire, 
particularly of the political kind. In March, 1770, 
he composed a satirical poem of 1300 lines, en- 
titled, * Kew Gardens,” the object of which was 
to abuse the princess-dowager of Wales and lord 
Bute, together with the principal partizans of 
ministry in Bristol; nor did he spare some of his 
own friends and patrons. His character, indeed, 
upon developing itself, did not appear in the most 
favourable light. His confidence in his powers 
rendered him proud and imperious; and some of 
his productions show great laxity of principle, 
though it is affirmed that his conduct was suffi- 
ciently regulare He had openly renounced his 
belief inthe christian religion, one effect of which 
was to render the idea of suicide no longer an 
object of horror to him. A declated intention of 
this kind was the immediate cause of his leaving 
the service of Mr. Lambert, the person to whom 
he was apprenticed. Upon his desk was found a 
paper, entitled, “ the last will and testament of 
Thomas Chatterton,” in which he avowed his in- 
tention to put an end to his life on the following 
day, which was Easter Sunday, 1770. On disco- 
vering it, Mr. Lambert immediately dismissed him 
from his house and service, in which he had lived 
two years and upwards of nine months. As he did 
not then put his threat into exccution, it is proba- 
ble that it was an artifice to obtain his dismission ; 
especially as he had frequently before terrified 
Mr. Lambert's mother and the servants with simi- 


lar intimsations, He had acquired so litle law in | 


this situation, that he was unable to draw up a k- 
gal discharge from his apprenticeship. 
London was now the great object of his views, 

as the only proper mart for his abilities ; and an 
intimate friend of Chatterton has furnished us with 
his own account of his plans for the metropolis. 

“© My first attempt,” said he, “ shall be in the li- 
terary way: the promises I have received are suf- 
ficient to dispel doubt: but should I, contrary to 
expectation, find myself deceived, I will in that 
case turn methodist preacher. Credulity is as 
potent a deity as ever, and a new scet may easily 
be devised. But if that too should fail me, my 
last and final resource is a pistol.” ‘This is cer- 
tainly not the language of a simple ingenuous 
youth, & smit with the love of sacred song”’s.a 
Beattie's minstrel, as some of Chatterton’s senti- 
mei.tal admirers have chosen to paint him. On 
his arrival in London, he applied to the booksel- 
lers, his former correspondents, and immediately 
engaged in a variety of literary labours, which re 
quired equal industry and versatility of parts. A 
history of England, a history of London, a maga- 
aine, essays in the daily papers, and songs for the 
public gardens, were among his actual or project- 
ed tasks. Above all, party politics were his dar 
ling pursuit. He connected himself as intimately 
as he could with the patriots of the day ; and was 
extravagantly elated with an introduction to the 
celebrated city magistrate, Mr. Beckford. Soon 
finding, however, that money was scarce on the 
opposition side, he observed to a friend, that “ he 
was a poor author, who could write on both 
sides ;” and he was not long in adopting this pru- 
dential maxim. For a time, it appears that he in- 
dulged himself in the most sanguine hopes of at- 
taining distinction and affluence by the exertions 
of his pen ; and his letters to his friends were filled 
with visionary projects of this sort, excusable in a 
youth not eighteen. It is right to mention, as a 
proof of the tenderness of his social affections. that 
the prospect of being able to subsist his family, 
and raise them from their humble sphere, appears 
to have given him peculiar pleasure; nor did he 
omit to send them little presents out of his first 
gains. His taste for dissipation, however, kept 
pace with his hopes; and he asserts, that “ to fre- 
quent places of public arnusement is as necessary 
to him as food.” Yet it would seem, that with re- 
spect to the grosser pleasures of sense, he still pre- 
served a temperate restriction. What occasioned 
the very sudden change in his expectations, does 
not clearly appear. He probably found that he 
had nothing to hope from the patronage of the 
great, and that he must henceforth depend upon 
the booksellers for a scanty and hard-earned sup- 
port. This severely mortified his pride, and seems 
to have disgusted him with Lis literary labours. 
He even wished to quit the scene of his disappoint- 
ment, and made an unsuccessful attempt to obtain 
the very undesirable post of surgeon’s-mate to the 
coast of Africa. The remuinder of his history is 
short and melancholy. Falling into a state of indi- 
gence, which is not easily accounted for, suppos- 
ing him to have continued his exertions even. im a 
moderate degree, he was reduced to the want of 
necessary food. Yet such was his pride, that he 
refused, as a sort of insult, an invitation to a din- 
ner with his hostess, on the day preceding his. 
death, assuring her he was not hungry. This was 
on August 24, 1770; and he soon after swallowed 
arsenic in water, the consequences of which proved 
fatal on the ensuing day. He was then in lodg- 
ings in Brooke-strect, Holborn. His remains were 
interred in the burying-ground of Shoe-lane work- 
house. ‘Thus, a prey toall the horrors of despair, 
friendless, and forlorn, poor Chatterton termminated 


a life, which he had not enjoyed above cig hteen 


complete years. 


_ To enter into more minute particulars concern- 
ing the moral character af Chatterton seem s uanc- 


. rer- 


ee maama 


eessary ; but the character of his genius demands 
a further discussion. It seems agreed that its 
measure should be taken from the poems publish- 
ed under the name of Rowley; for that they are 
really the product of the age and person, to whom 
he attributed them, is a supposition now abandon- 
ed by all, who pretend to literary discernment. 
Their authenticity, it is true, was at first defended 
by great names, especially ofthe antiquarian class, 
who too often have proved the dupes to their fond- 
ness for the wonders of antiquity. But, exclusive 
of strong external marks of suspicion, internal evi- 
dence is abundantly sufficient to decide the ques- 
tion. That an unknown writer of the fifteenth 
century should, in productions never heard of, but 
made to be locked up in a chest, so far surpass the 
taste and attainments of his age, as to write pieces 
of uniform correctness, free from all vulgarity and 
puerility, requiring nothing but a change of spel- 
ling to become harmonious to a modern ear, and 
even containing measures peculiar to the present 
age of English poetry, may safely be pronounced 
a moral impossibility ; that such could be produced 
by a boy of fifteen or sixteen is only extraordinary. 


: “ Rowley’s Poems” were first collected in an octa- 


vo volume by Mr. ‘yrwhit, and afterwards splen- 
didly published in quarto by Dean Milles, presi- 
dent of the society of antiquaries. They consist 
of pieces of all the principal classes of poetical 
composition; tragedies, lyric and heroic poems, 
pastorals, epistles, ballads, kce Many of them 
abound in sublimity and beauty, and display won- 
derful powers of imagination and facility of com- 
position; yet there is also much of the common- 
place flatness and extravagance, that might be 
expected from a juvenile writer, whose fertility was 
greater than his judgment, and who had fed his 
mind upon stores collected with more avidity than 
choice. The spelling is designedly uncouth ; and 
strange.words are copiously besprinkled, which 
good judges say were never the diction of any one 
age of English literature, but are culled from glos- 
saries. There is no doubt that these peculiarities 
have thrown a veil over the defects of the poems, 
and have aggrandized their beauties, by referring 
the imagination, even of those, who were disbe- 
lievers of their genuineness, to aremote age, when 
they would have been really wonders. Yet they 
must ever be looked upon as very extraordinary 
productions of a boy, and will perpetuate the name 
of Chatterton among those of the most remarkable 
examples of premature genius. Of his avowed 
writings a miscellaneous volume was published in 
1778, followed by a supplement in 1786. These, 
though upon the whole inferior to his Rowley, dis- 
play the same versatility and quickness of parts, 
and are not without some passages of striking me- 
rite It has been concluded by many ofthe warm 
admirers of Chatterton, that had he been born un- 
der happier auspices, and lived to the maturity 
of his faculties, he would have risen to the very 
first rank of English poetry. But this may be a 
mistaken opinion. The history of literature af- 
fords many instances of the promise of youth re- 
maining unfulfilled in mature years; and it is not 
unlikely that his imagination would early have ex- 
hausted itself, without being succecded by any 
other quality of the mind in an equal measure. 
His disposition appears likewise to have been too 
volatile to have allowed him steadily to have pur- 
sued perfection inany ene walk. The uncommon 
talents and melancholy fate of Chatterton have 
caused many tributes to be paid to his memory, 
some of them in strains highly animated and pa- 
thetic. That in these poetical commemorations 
his merits should have been exaggerated, his faults 
extenuated, and his catastrophe represented rather 
as a stain upon his countrymen than himself, is 
perhaps excusable ; but a deviation from truth in 
the sober narration of a biographer admits of no 


apology. 


THE PORT FOLIO. 
FROM THE MICROCOSM. 


Fabula nullius veneris, sine pondere, et arte.....nOR. 


A silly story, without weight or art. 


NOVEL-WRITING has, by some late authors; 
been aptly enough stiled the younger sister of Ro- 
A family likeness, indeed, is very evi- 
dent; and in their leading features, though in the 
one in a more enlarged, and in the other on a 
more contracted scale, a strong resemblance is 


mance. 


easily discoverable between them. 


An eminent characteristic of each is fiction; a 
quality, which they possess, however, in very dif- 
ferent degrees. The fiction of romance is restrict- 
ed by no fetters of reason, or of truth ; but gives a 
loose to lawless imagination, and transgresses, at 
will, the bounds of time and place, of nature and 
The fiction of the other, on the con- 
trary, is shackled with a thousand restraints; is 
checked in her most rapid progress by the barriers 
of reason; and bounded in her most excursive 
flights by the limits of probability. 


possibility. 


To drop our metaphors: we shall not indeed 


find in novels, as in romances, the hero sighing 


respectfully at the feet of his mistress, during a ten 
years courtship in a wilderness; nor shall we be 


entertained with the history of such a tour, as that 


of saint George; who, mounting his horse one 
morning in Cappadocia, takes his way through 
Mesopotamia, then turns to his right into [lyrta, 
and so by way of Grecia and Thracia, arrives in the 
afternoon in England. To such glorious violations 
as these of time and place, romance writers have 
an exclusive claim. Novelists usually find it more 
convenient to change the scene of courtship from 
a desert to a drawing-room; and far from thinking 
it necessary to Jay a ten years siege to the aflec- 
tions of their heroine, they contrive to carry their 


point in an hour or two; as well for the sake of 


enhancing the character of their hero, as for esta- 
blishing their favourite maxim of love at first sight: 
and their hero, who seldom extends his travels be- 
yond the turnpike road, is commonly cuntent to 
chuse the safer, though less expeditious, convey- 
ance of a post-chaise, in preference to such a horse 
as that of saint George. 


But these peculiarities of absurdity alone except- 
ed, we shall find, that the novel is but a more 
modern modification of the same ingredients, 
which constitute the romance; and that a recipe 
for the one may be equally serviceable for the com- 
position of the other. 

A romance (generally speaking), consists of a 
number of strange events, with a hero in the middle 
of them; who, being an adventurous knight, wades 
through them to one grand design, namely, the 
emancipation of some captive princess, from the 
oppression of a merciless giant; for the accom- 
plishment of which purpose, he must set at nought 
all the incantations of the caitiff magician; must 
scale the ramparts of his castle; and baffle the vi- 
gilance of the female dragon, to whose custody his 
heroine is committed. 

Foreign as they may at first sight seem from the 
purposes of a novel, we shall find, upon a little ex- 
amination, that these are in fact the very circum- 
stances, upon which the generality of them are 
built; modernized indeed, in some degree, by 
the trifling transformations of merciless giants in- 
to austere guardians, and of she-dragons into 
maiden aunts. We must be contented also that 
the heroine, though retaining her tenderness, be 
divested of her royalty; and in the hero, we must 
give up the knight-errant for the accomplished fine 
gentleman. ' 

Still, however, though the performers are chang- 
ed, the characters themselves remain nearly the 
sume. In the guardian we trace all the qualities, 
which distinguish bis ferocious predecessor; sub- 
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stituting only, in the room of magical incantations, 
a little plain cursing and swearing; and the mai- 
den aunt retains all the prying vigilance, and sus- 
picious malignity; in short every endowment but 
the claws, which characterize her romantic coun- 
terpart. The hero of a novel has not indeed any 
opportunity of displaying his ccurage in the scal- 
ing of a rampart, or his generosity in the deliver- 
ance of enthralled multitudes; but as it is neces- 
sary that a hero should signalize himself by both 
these qualifications, it is usual to manifest the one 
by climbing the garden wall, or leaping the park 
paling, in defiance of “ steel traps and spring guns ;” 
and the other, by flinging a crown to each of the 
post-boys, on alighting from his chaise and four. 
In the article of interviews, the two species of 
composition are pretty much on an equality, pro- 
vided only, that they are supplied with a “ quantum 
suficit” of moonlight, which is an indispensible re- 
quisite ; it being the etiquette for the moon to €p- 
pear particularly conscious on these occasions. 
For the adorer, when permitted to pay his vows at 
the shrine of his Divinity, custom has established 
in both cases a pretty universal forin of prayer. 
Thus far the writers of novel and romance seem 
to be on a very equal footing; to enjoy similar ad- 
vantages, and to meritequal admiration. Weare 
now come to a very material point, in which ro- 
mance has but slender claims to comparative ex- 
cellence; I mean the choice of names and titles. 
However lofty and sonorous the names of Amadis 
and Orlando; however tender and delicate may be 
those of Zorayda and Roxana, are they to be com- 
pared with the attractive aliiteration, the seducing 
softness of Lydia Lovemore, and Sir Harry Har- 
lowe; of Frederic Freelove, and Clarissa Clear- 
starch? Or can the simple * Don Belianis of 
Greece,” or the * Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom,” trick out so enticing a title page, and awaken 
such pleasing expectations, as the “ Innocent 
Adultery,” the “ Tears of Sensibility,’ or the 


« Amours of the Count de D*****, an] Leey 
2” 


C$OSRK CERO SO EOECHKERS ECO eo 


It occurs to me, while Į am writing this, that a3 
there has been, of late years, so considerable a con- 
sumption of names and titles, as to have exhausted 
all the efforts of invention, and ransacked all the 
alliterations of the alphabet, it may not be amiss 
to inform all novelists, male and female, who, 
under these circumstances, must necessarily wish, 
with Falstaff, to know “ where a commodity of good 
names may be bought,” that, at my Warehouse for 
Wit, I have laid in a great number of the above 
articles, of the most fashionable and approved pat- 
terns. Ladies may suit themselves with a vast va- 
riety, adapted to every composition of the kind; 
whether they may chuse them to consist of two 
adjectives only, as the “ Generous Inconstant,”’.... 
the “ Fair Fugitive,”....or the name of a place, as 
‘© Grogram Grove,”.....“6 Gander Green,’’.....or 
whether they prefer the still newer method, of 
coupling persons and things with an * or,” as 
“ Louisa; or, the Purling Stream,’’....*¢ Estifania; 
or, the Abbey in the Dale,’’....“¢ Eliza; or, the 
Little House on the Hill.” Added to these, I have 
a complete assortment of names, for every indivi- 
dual that can find a place in a novel; from the 
Belviles and Beverlevs of high life, to the Humph- 
reyses and Gubbinses of low; suited to all ayes, 
ranks, and professions; to persons of every stampy 
and characters of every denominaticn. 


In painting the scenes of Zew /ife, the novel again 
enjoys the most decisive superiority. Romance 
indeed sometimes makes use of the grosser senti- 
ments, and less refined affections of the squire end 
confidante, as a foil to the delicate adoration, the 
platonic purity, which marks the love of the hero, 
and suits the sensibility of his mistress. But where 
shall we find such a thorough knowledge of nature, 
such an insight into the human heart, as is dis- 
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playe.l by our novelists, when, as an agrecable re- 
lief from the insipid sameness of polite insincerity, 
they condescend to pourtray, in coarse colours, the 
workings of more genuine passions in the bosom 
of Dolly, the dairy-maid, or Hannah, the house- 
Thaid ? 

When, on such grounds, and on a plan usually 
very similar to the one I have here endeavoured to 
sketch, are founded by far the greater number cf 
those novels, which crowd the teeming catalogue 
of a circulating library, is itto be wondered at, that 
they are sought out with such avidity, and run 
through with such delight, by all those (a consi- 
derable part of my fellow-citizens), who cannot 
resist the impulse of curiosity, or withstand the 
allurements of a title Page? Can we be surprised, 
that they look forward, with expecting eagerness, 
to that inundation of delicious nonsense, with 
which the press annually overflows, replete as it 
is with stories Without invention, anecdotes with- 
out novelty, observations without aptness, and re- 
ections without morality ? 

Under this description come the generality of 
these performances. “There are, no doubt, a mul- 
titude of exceptions. The paths, which a Field- 
ing and a Richardson have trodden, must be sa- 
cred. Were I to prophane these by impertinent 
criticism, I might with Justice be accused of avow- 
ed enmity to wit; of open apostacy from true feel- 
ing and true taste. 

But let me hope to stand excused from the 
charge of Presumption, if even here I venture 
some observations, which I am confident must have 
occurred to many; and to which almost every- 
body, when reminded of them, will be ready to 
Give a hearty concurrence. 

Is not the novel of Tom Jones, however excel- 
lent a work in itself, generally put too early into 
our hands, and proposed too soon to the imitation 
of children? That it is a character drawn faith- 
fully from nature, by the hand of a master, most 
accurately delineated, and most exquisitely finish- 
ed, is indeed indisputable. But is ft not also a 
Character, in whose shades the lines of right and 
wrong, of propriety and misconduct, are so inti- 


eye of childhood to distinguish between rectitude 
and error? Are not its imperfections so nearly 
allied to excellence, and does not the excess of its 
good qualities bear so strong an affinity to imper- 
fection, as to require a more matured judgment, a 
more accurate Penetration, to point out the line 
Where virtue ends and vice begins? The argu- 
ments urged in opposition to this are, that it is a 
faithful copy of nature. Undoubtedly it is....but 
is nature to be held up to the view of childhood in 
every light, however unamiable; to be exhibited 
in every attitude, however unbecoming? The 
hero's connection with miss Seagrim, for instance, 
and the supposed consequences of it are very na- 
tural, no doubt: are they therefore objects worthy 
efimitation? But that a child must admire the cha- 
racter, is certain; that he should wish to imitate 
what he admires, follows of course; and that it is 
much more easy to imitate faults than excellencies, 
is an observation too trite, I fear, not to be well 
founded. A`character virtuous and amiable in the 
akgregate, but vicious in particular parts, is much 
more dangerous to a mind, prone to imitation, as 
that of youth naturally is, than one wicked and vi- 
cious in the extreme, The one is an open assault 
of an avowed enemy, which every one has judg- 
ment to see, and consequently fortitude to resist; 
the other is the treacherous attack of an insidious 
invader; who makes the passions his agents to 
blind the judgment, and bribes the understanding 
to betray the heart. Such is the character of 
Jones. Heinterests our affections at the moment 
that bis actions revolt against our ideas of propri- 
ety; norcan even his infidelity to Sophia, however | 
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ungtateful, nor his connection with lady Bellaston, 
though perhaps the most degrading situation, jn 
which human nature can be viewed, materially 
lessen him in our esteem and admiration. On 
these grounds, therefore, though there cannot be 
a more partial admirer of the work itself, I cannot 
hesitate a moment to consider that faultless mon- 
ster,” sir Charles Grandison, whose insipid unifor- 
mity of goodness it is sp fashionable to decry, far 
the more preferable to be held up to a child as an 
object of imitation. The only objection urged to 
this is, that Grandison is too Perfect to be imitated 
with success. And to what does this argument 
amount? truly this, it tends to prove, that an imi- 
tator cannot come up to his original; consequently 


muslin. The whole trimmed with Satin; and steel 
or silver beads, turban of crape and satin trimmed 
the same as the dress, the hair very loug, hanging 
in light curls over the face. 

I]. The body and train of yellow satin or silk, 
trimmed with Swansdown, the sleeves and petti- 
coat of white crape, and the former ornamented 
with gold trimming. A turban of white muslin 
with a yellow feather in front, and a fancy fewer 
on the left side. Yellow shoes. 

IIT. A robe of silk with full sleeves of white 
crape, the body made very low before, with ful 
fronts of white crape drawn over the bosom. A 
turban of crape and satin, the hair dressed very 
long in curls hanging over the face. | 

| MORNING DRESS, 

I. A plain muslin dress, drawn round the body, 
A large handkerchief-shaped veil, thrown careless. 
ly over the head. 

II. A bonnet of yellow or buff velvet, orna. 
mented with three ostrich feathers. A large 
shawl. $ 

IIL A bonnet of blue velvet with a short lace 
veil, a cloak of figured velvet or satin, trimmed all 
round with a very deep lace. . 

IV. A pelise of Velvet, with a large velvet bon- 
net, ornamented witha feather and flower. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS, 

The prevailing colours ‘are straw, yellow, and 
rose. Ostrich feathers and fancy flowers are the 
prevailing ornaments for the head. Silver and 
steel beads are very much used for the head, 
and for trimming dresses. White satin Spanish 
hatsare much worn for dress, 
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being a Grandison; for according to that argu- 
ment, let a man rate his virtue at the highest 
price, and the natural biass of his passions will 
make him abate something of his valuation. Hence 
therefore the character of Grandison is assuredly 
the properer pattern of the two. An attempt at 
the imitation of that, must necessarily be produc- 
tive of some attainment in virtue. The character 


virtue nor a discouragement from vice. He is too 
faulty for the one, and too excellent for the other. 
Even his good qualities must, on an undiscerning 
mind, have a bad effect; since, by fascinating its 
affections, they render it blind to its foibles ; and 
the character becomes the more dangerous, in pro- 
Portion as it is the more amiable. 

But to return from this long digression, to the 
consideration of novels in general. Some of m 
fellow-citizens may perhaps conjecture, that I have 
affected to undervalue them from interested mo- 
tives; and that I would wean them from their 
study of them, for the Purpose only of increasing 
the demand for my own lucubrations. To wipe 


This edition is illustrated by maps, Tecommended 


Sive features may be discerned all the enterprize, 
intrepidity, and genius of the Scottish character, 
His indefatigable labour, and his useful researches, 
have been already rewarded, by a title from hig 
munificent prince, and by the liberal applause of a 
discerning nation, quick to observe, and cager to 


dull details of unmeaning sentiment, and insipid 
conversation ; of incidents the most highly unna- 
tural, and events the most uninteresting. 


eer remunerate, talents and Virtue. Of this interest. 
LEVITY. ing ee the brother to Henry Mackenzie, the 
ADDISON 0 Edinburgh, we shall say more in our 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. qs $ 


next paper, in which we shall take occasion to ìn- 


troduce some passages of his journal, which will 
amuse and edify our readers. 


SIR, 


The following, I have been assured by a friend, 
is an exact copy of a hand-bill, which circulated 
in this city, about fifteen years ago, I think you 
will agree with me that it is a curiosity worth pre- 
serving. 


=e 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
Iam, &c. 

A. B. IT is confidently asserted, that Mr. Wivnnowa i, 
the late secretary of war, is a favourite of his so- 
vereign, and it is anticipated, that he wil] soon take 
a very leading part in the direction of the state. 


MRS 


The following anecdotes we read in the Boston 
Commercial Gazette, a paper variegated, occasion- 
ally, with literary ornament. 

Two brush-makers, who were thieving, and con. 
triving to undersell each other, one day met, and 
thus accosted one the other, who had still the upper 
hand: 


I Jean le Merian bein trou necessite oblige to 
teach la langue francais to de peuple, I be glad 
you send your childs a moi. Je demeure toder 
ind Second street, 

All my liesure hour I make sausage a vende.... 
O! T forgit to tell how mush I ave for teach de 
School....4 dollars quarter and 4d. entrance for 
teach de plus polite langue d'Europe. 

2y 
FESTOON OF FASHION. 
POMALE FASHIONS FOR MARCH, 
FULL DRESS, 


I. The train and body of white satin, with a short 
robe sf fine muslin over it. Full sieeves also of 


I steals the stuff to Save my pelf, 
And then, I mages them up myself, 
So cannot think, though oft I try, 
How you can cheaper sell than Í, 
Mil rell you, friend, the other said, 
I ste.és my brushes ready made, 


“has trad the audacity to send me the following, and 


Dr. Johnson, though a profest enemy to actors 
yet could not refrain addressing Mrs. Siddons 
(when she called upon him at Bolt-court) with 
great politeness, and said to her, when his servant 
Frank could not readily get a chair, “ You see, 
madam, wherever you go, there are no SEATS to 
be hat.” 

A servant came to his master to be discharged 
e. Why?” “ Because, sir, your temper is so 
violent.” “ But,” said the wit, “ it fs soon ofe”... 
“ But then it is soon on again.” 

ANTIQUITY OF SPENCERS. 

Kt is not generally known, that this fashionable 

dress owes its origin to an ignominious punishment 
of great antiquity. Plutarch, in his life of Cicero, 
mentions, that “© he sever caused any man to be 
beaten with rods, or to have his garments rent." see 
But we have a higher authority. “ Wherefore 
Hanan took David’s servants, and shaved one half 
of their beards, and cut off their garments to thejr 
middle, and sent them away.”....2d Samuel, x. 4. 
Of late years, a branch of the Spencer family, in 
England, introdueed this short garment, as a kind 
of rocx upon the bloods of Bond-street, who, as 
might well be supposed, were entirely ignorant of 
its disgracefal origin. The whim succeeded, and 
“ spensers™ became a necessary appendage to the 
wardrobe of every beau. With an eye to their 
origin, perhaps they wight with greater propriety 
be caHéd Davi ' 


In page 328 of Dodsley's tenth edition of Burke's 


Refleettons on the Revolution, we find the follow- 
ing memorable passage. The prescience of this 
sagacious statesman has been frequently extolled, 
but he never had a longer or clearer view of what 
has come to pass than when he thus predicted the 
fortunes of that military adventurer, who has com- 
pletely abrogated every trace of republicanism in 
France. 

“ In the weakness of one kind of authority, and 
in the ffactuation of all, the officers of your army 
will remain for some time mutinous, and full of 
faction, until some popular general, who under- 
stands the art of conciliating the soldierg, and who 
possesses the true spirit of command, shall draw the 
eyes of all men upon himself. Armies will obey 
him on his personal account. There is no other 
way of securing military obedience in this state of 
things. But the moment, in which that event shall 
happen, the person, who really commands your 
army is your master, the master of your king, the 
master of your assembly, the master of your whole 


tépedblic.”” 


Many grumble at the paucity of our political 
topics, but as all possible changes have been al- 
ready rung on the mammoth chief, and the mam- 
moth cheese, the greatest subjects America affords, 
nothmg is now left to the editor of a periodical 
publication, but to extol public opinion as paro- 
Mount to good government, and to copy para- 
graphs from Mr. Duane, who gives the ton to 
public opinion. 


Many Loungers delight when they read SHaxs- 
PEARK to make applications of favourite passages 
to modern events or characters. An idler, whom 
J know to be the “ veriest varlet, that ever chewed," 


to aver they have their archetypes in America. 


A Juvenile Chairman of a Committee of Ways 
and Means. 


sesvoversesceee’® I£ I know 
How or which way to order these affairs, 
Thus disorderly thrust into my hands, 
Never believe: nie.”’.:... 
KING RICHARD 121. 
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MILITIA SOLDIERS. 


These hollow men, sike horses hot at hand, 
Make gallant show and promise of their mettle, 
But when they should endure the bloody spur, 
They fall their crests, and, like deceitful jades, 
Sink in the trial. 
JULIUS CAESAR. 


A POLITICAL BRAG PLAYER. 


How comes it, Cassio, you are thus forgot, 
That you unlace your reputation thus, 
And spend your rich opinion for the name 
Of a night brawler? Give me answer to it. 
© }HELLO. 

The subsequent remark bears hard upon the 
disciples of the new school of politicians. 

Those, whose principle it is to despise the an- 
cient permanent sense of mankind, and to set up 
a scheme of society on new principles, must na- 
turally expect that’such of us, who think better of 
the judgement of the human race than of theirs, 
should consider both them and their devices, as 
men and schemes upon their trial. They must 
take it for granted, that we attend much to their 
reasen, but not at all to their authority. They 
have not one of the great influencing prejudices of 
mankind in their favour. They avow their hosti- 
lity to opinion. Of course they must expect no 
support from that influence, which, with other au- 
thority, they have deposed from the seat of its ju- 
risdiction. 

In the recent debate of the 5th March, in the im- 
perial parliament of Great Britain, the erect and 
invincible spirit of Mr. WinpHAM was again fully 
displayed against that morbid desire for peace, 
which has of late glowed so intensely in the British 
bosom. Afrer conceding that the arguments of 
lord Hawkesbury had been forcibly urged, Mr. 
Windham feared they were fallacious, and calcu- 
lated to lull the nation into a fatal security. Ifthe 
identical people had prophesied destruction to our 
commerce from the war, who now expressed their 
apprehensions of the effects of peace, then indeed 
they would have laid themselves open to an argu- 
mentum ad hominem, and their predictions would 
now be reccived with distrust. But it was a strange 
mode of reasoning to say, that because one had 
been deceived, another should, whose views were 
quite contrary. If our commerce had flourished 
in war, instead of being a proof that it would now 
continue to flourish, appeared to him a strong pre- 
sumption that peace would destroy it. All the 
cause had ceased, to which its prosperity was to 
be ascribed, and though it might not necessarily 
decline, this was certainly no very strong ground 
of confidence. Asa general principle, he allowed 
that commerce would find its level; but In times 
like these, the practise of reasoning from generals 
to universals was certain ruin. Nothing in history 
resembled the present zra; the state of the world 
was completely novel, and what from the beginning 
of time might have held true, would often now be 
found fallacious. One great powcr seemed about 
to rule the globe. Instead of being called upon 
to snow why France will quickly subdue the whole 
of Europe, he would be justified in calling upon 
others to state their reasons for thinking that she 
will not. Of her intentions there could be no 
doubt. She had declared so herself an hundred 
times, and when her acts agreed so well with her 
professions, to disbelieve her was comical extrava- 
gance. She boldly and undisguisedly says she 
will crush you to atoms, and you reply, while her 
preparations are going on under your nose, “ She 
must be joking....she’s not in earnest....we know 
that she means us well.” Such language Mr. W. 
declared only fit to be put into the mouth of a cha- 
racter in a farcee Since the time of the Romans, 
he matntained that no such power had existed in 
Europe. He did not by any means except 
Charlemaghe, whom the person; at present at the 
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head of the French government, scemed fondly 
to regard as his model. That great conqueror 
did not extend his dominion over more than one 
quarter of the globe. Heallowed that, fave were 
true to ourseves, we might yet be savede But he 
thought we would be most false to ourselves if we 
trusted merely to our wealth, our punctuality, and 
good faith, in commercial dealings. We should 
nourish a proud spirit of independence; we should 
shew the superiority in which we hold honour and 
glory to riches and ease; we should distinguish 
ourselves by a noble military ardour. Before ca- 
pital and commerce were known, our ancestors 
thus held the first rank among the nations of Fu- 
rope, and, notwithstanding the favourite doctrine 
of the times, it is only by arms we can regain our 
situation. But bascly hugging our moncy bars, 
we think we may dismiss the military virtucs of 
our forefathers, like scaffolding, although it was by 
these that this adored wealth was acquired, and 
without these we must speedily be robbed ol it. 
He would be the last to preach despondency, but 
he considered it his duty, if possible, to rouze his 
countrymen from the ill-timed indifference, into 
which they had fallen, and to call upon them to 
resist usurpation, insolence, and perfidy. He con- 
jured those, who talked so much of the capital of 
wealth, to think for a little of the capital of domi- 
nione ‘The latter would be found to have always 
prevailed. The right honourable gentleman con- 
cluded by again entering his protest against rea- 
soning from antecedent cases, ata time when little 
was to be learned from experience; and things 
daily occurred, which it had not entered into the 
imagination of the most daring speculator to con- 
ceive. 


The following description of a courtezan, is cx- 
tracted from a very old and quaint book: 

He, that keeps her company, is in the highway 
to the devil. ‘Io look upon her with desire begins 
the voyage; to talk with her mends his pace; and 
to possess her is to be at the journey’s end. Her 
body is only the lees of delight;. for, when you 
taste her, she’s dead, and palls upon the palate. 
Her trade is opposite to that of any other, for she 
sets up without credit, and too much custom breaks 
her. She is ever moored in sin, and yet is always 
sailing about. At fifteen, she is the companion of 
brave sparks, and at thirty, she is the surgeon's 
creature. R 

It is reported of Appisox, that, after spending 
the evening with Steele, Budgell, and the other 
contemporary wits, he would drink so much claret, 
as to become intoxicated and unable to speak. 
On one of these jovial occasions, the mellow moral- 
ist reclined his hcad on the table, and fell into a 
profound sleep: on which a bystander remarked, 
that, at present, Mr. Addison was neither a Tatler 
nor a Spectutor, though he might speedily want a 
Guardiane 

In Lilly’s Grammar, every school-boy may re- 
member to have read O 

t Sine Baccho ec Cerere frigeseit Venus.” | 


A jovial poet of the present day has thus expand- 
ed this sentiment: : 

If Bacchus and Ceres were urg'd from Love's court, 

Desire must frozen depart ; 
Roast becf quavtum suf. and take tantum red port, 
They steel the mainspring of the heart. 

The Anacrcontic bards employ a very ngenious 
sophistry to reccommend the joys of the grans, 
inven the rigid may admire the brilliancy of theip 
thought, though of their propricty, doubts may be 
entertained. The following is sparkling, if not solie . 

When the lamp is brimful, how the taper fame shines, | 

Which, when moisture is wanting, decays; i 

Replenish the lamp of my life with rich wines 

Or else there's an end of my blase. 
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GRIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO: 


ODE TO HAPPINESS. 


© HAPPINESS! thou precious flow's, 
Whose leaves the choicest fragrance pour, 
Whose fruit is all divine ; 
Where is thy residence below? 
In what blest region dost thou grow? 
And what thy lovely sign? 


Dost thou within the splendid dome 
Of Wealth forever keep thy home, 
And bloom and flourish there? 
If so, methinks, thou lov’st to be 
With painful Fear, Anxiety, 
And all-corroding Care. 


Or, dost thou rather take delight 
To climb aloft Ambition’s height, 

To Honour, Pomp, and Fame? 
Whence far may shoot thy brilliant rays, 
Commanding universal praise, 

Proud Title’s sounding name. 


Or shall I make a true resort, 

And meet thee in sweet Pleasure’s court, 
(Laid in the lap of Ease) 

Where halfthe human race are found 

Dancing in every giddy round 

| That can the senses please ? 


Perhaps I more success may find, 

Where graceful Beauty sits entwin'd 
With radiance from above ; 

Where, too, proud Insolence takes stand, 

With others of the haughty band, 

| And servile dying love? 


No, Happiness! it cannot be... 
So little they accord with thee, 
Thou could’st not dwell with them: 
Thy source of life too diff’rent is 
From honour, wealth, or sensual bliss, 
Or love, the Satyr’s flame. 


But thy calm peaceful residence, 
Is in the virtuous moral sense, 
. And rectitude of mind: 
Thou may’st be found in any state, 
The humbly low, the idly great, 
Or nowhere by mankind. 


Yet there’s no certain state on earth, 
Can boast thy residence and birth, 
Like that, where kindred souls 
In wedlock’s pleasing bands unite; 
And live content, in love, delight, 
And peace, while nature rolls, 
PHILOMUSUS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


. This punning epigram in the Port Folio, on the marriage 
ef the celebrated Hannah More 
Alas! ye Muses, I your loss deplore, 
Since now yosr favourite Hannah is no More, 
eccasioned the following 


IMPROMPTU. 


WHEN statesmen, heroes, patriots are no more, 

They sleep in dust, and all their deeds are o'er. 

‘Though Hannah is no Aore, she still survives, 

And from the matrimonal trance revives, 

- Still charms the aged and informs the youth, 

The friend of wit, of virtue, and of truth. 

Long may wise More with steady footsteps tread 

- The flow’ry paths of Love, by Wisdom led, 

Aad for their favourite may the auspicious nine 

Hymen's soft bands with their own wreaths en- 
twine, 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


On seraph’s wings let her rapt spirit soar, 
And her fame spread till Time himself’s no more. 
- SENKX. 


men 
SELECTED POETRY. 


TRANSLATION 
OP 4 GREEK ODE ON ASTRONOMY. 
Written for the prizeat Cambridge, 1793. 


HAIL, venerable Night ! 

O thou, the first created, hail! 

Thou, who art doom’d in thy dark breast to hide 
The dying beam of light, 
The eldest and the latest thou ; 
Hail venerable Night! O Goddess, hail! 
Around thine ebon brow, 
Glittering plays with lightning rays 
A wreath of flow’rs of fire ; 
The varying clouds with many a hue attire 
Thy many tinted veil. 
Holy are the blue graces of thy zone! 

But who is he, whose tongue could tell 
The dewy lustres that thine eyes adorn ? 
Lovely to some the blushes of the morn! 

To some the glitter of the day, 

When blazing in meridian ray 
The gorgeeus Sun ascends his highest throne ; 
But I with solemn and severe delight 
Still watch thy constant car, immortal Night ! 


For then to the celestial palaces 
Urania leads, Urania, she 
The goddess, who alone 
Stands by the blazing throne 
Effulgent with the light of deity. 
Whom Wisdom, the creatress, by her side 
Plac'd on the heights of yonder sky, 
And, smiling with ambrosial love, unlock’d 
The depths of Nature to her piercing eye. 
Angelic myriads struck their harps around, 
And with triumphant song 
The host of stars, a beauteous throng, 
Around the Ever-living Mind, 
In jubilee their mystic dance begun, 
When at thy leaping forth, O Sun, 
The morning started in affright, 
Astonish’d at thy birth, her Child of Light! 


‘ 


l Hail, O Urania, hail! 
Queen of the Muses! mistress of the song! 
Forthou did’st deign to leave the heav’nly throng. 
_ Asearthward thou thy steps wert bending, 
A ray went forth and harbinger’d thy way. 
Allether laugh’d with thy descending, 
Thou had'st wreath'd thy hair with roses, 
The flower that in the immortal bower 
Its deathless bloom discloses. 
Before thine awful mien compell’d to shrink, 
Fled Ignorance abash’d, and all her brood, 
Dragons and hags, of baleful breath, _ 
Fierce dreams that wont to drink 
The sepulchre’s black blood, 
Or on the wings of storms, 
Riding in fury forms, 
Shriek’d to the mariner the shriek of Death. 


I boast, O goddess, to thy name 
That I have rais’d the pile of fame! 
Therefore to me be giv’n 
To roam the starry path of heav'n, 
To charioteer with wings on high, 
And to rein in the tempests of the sky. 


Chariots of happy gods! fountains of light! 
Ye angel temples bright ; 
May I, unblam’d, your famy threshold tread? 
I leave Earth’s lovely scene, 
I leaye the Moon serene, 


The lovely Queen of Night, 
I leave the wide domains, . 
Beyond where Mars his fiercer light can fling, 
And Jupiter's vast plains . 
(The many-belted king), 
Even to the solitude where Saturn reigns, 
Like some stern tyrant to just exile driv’n : 
Dim seen the sullen pow’r appears, 
In that cold solitude of Heav’n, 
And slow he drags along 
The mighty circle of long ling'ring yearg- 


Nor shalt thou escape my sight, 
Who at the threshold of the sun-trod domes 
Art trembling, youngest daughter of the Night T 
And ye....ye fiery-tressed strangers! ye 
Comets who wander wide, 
Will I along your pathless way pursue, 
Whence bending, I may view 
The worlds, whom elder Suns have vivified. 


For Hope with loveliest visions soothes my mind, 
That evenin man, life’s winged pow'r, 
When comes anew the natal hour, 
Shall, on heaven-wandering feet, 
Spring to the blessed seat, 

In undecaying youth; 

Where round the fields of truth, 
The fiery essences forever feed, 
And o’er th’ ambrosial mead, 

The gales of calm serenity, 

Silent and soothing glide forever by. 


There, hireless priest of Nature, dost thou shine 
Newton : a king among the kings divine, i 
Whether with harmony’s mild force, 
He guides along its course , 
The axle of some beauteous star on high, 
Or gazing in the spring, 
Ebullient with creative energy, 
Feels his pure breast with rapt’rous joy posse, 
Inebriate in the holy ecstacy! : 


I may not call thee mortal then, my soul ! 
Immortal longings lift thee to the skies, 


_ Love of thy native home inflames thee now 


With pious madness wise. ; 
Know then thyself, expand thy plumes divine, 
Soon mingled with thy fathera thou shalt shine, 

A star amid the starry throng, 
A God the Gods among ! r 


EPIGRAM. 


Archbishop Kine, at a very advanced age, declared to De. 


Hau.ey his intention to wed a young wife. The doctor 
made a facetious reply, and expressed a natural wish; all 
which is comprized in merry metre, by some wicked wag. 


WITH age exhausted, and his vigour fied, 
Says King to Halley, ‘‘ I’ve a mind ta wed:™ 
Arch Halley answer’d, with sarcastic face, 

“ I hope you'll make me chaplain to your grace.” 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTRM, ESQ. 
~ No XVIIL : 


Bir. Saonven, 


WHEN I addressed you, on the subject ef my 
son’s conduct, it was only the hope that your re- 
marks, on the particular object of my complaint, 
would effect a reform in Ais manners, and not, I 
assure you, with any design.to draw your atten- 
tion to a “ certain anonymous club, which, without 
my previous information, you must have known 
existed in this city. 

After this: assurance, permit me, sir, through 
the medium of yeur paper; to offer any apolegy, 
which the club, as a body, or its members indivi- 
dually, may think necessary, for the improper epi- 
thet, whick I so injudiciously applied to this asso- 
eiation. It was never my wish to hold a contro- 
versy with any one, more especially with a gentle 
snan, whose superior literature will widoubtedly 
Place me in a ridiculous point of view; but my 
Pride, as a mother, not as a writer, calls for some 
kind of reply to your “ very respectable male cor- 
gespondent, who appears in the front page of No 
87,” to reproach me with having brought to public 
motice the Tuesday's club, of which he is a worthy 
member. i 

To the first charge of this anonymous: defender 
@f the anonymous excellence of the anonymous club, 
I casi truly answer, that my letter did not arise 
from the malignant desire of introducing to public 
eviticistn a secret association. Thisclub has been 
mown for some months past; and it appears to 
ame childish to have imagined it could have re- 

mained otherwise, when it was composed of giddy, 
gay, gallant, young men, and assembled at the same 
place, to which “ illiberal old men” have so long 
Wen in the habit of resorting at midnight, to 
teek their “ erring sons.” 
tages, the “ frivolous tittle tattle of idle women” 


was not necessary to give it publicity, and no one | 
will reasonably imagine this could have been the | 


Object of my letter, which their own imprudence 
Tong since effected. “ Secresy is a standing rule 
upon the members,” but, vice versa, the members 
eannat all stand upon it, for it has frequently been 
broken, with the greatest caution. 

Having thus explained the real causes of this 
elub’s being known, I hope that, in the mind of 
every candid member, I may be exempt from a 
suspicion of malice, towards a set of “ bariniess, 
inoffensive, modest” creatures, who are strictly so 
J believe; for, amidst the conviviality of their 

meetings, when the strength of their arm shall be 
overcome by long watching and feasting, whom 
can they harm? Shut up in a retired club-ruom, 
wiiom can they offend? When they so carefully 
conceal the benevolent purposes of their associa- 
tion from the scrutiny of the world, and doom 
thcir virtues to obscurity, who will say they are 


With these advan- } 


net modest? And will it be treason to add, that, 
with the attributes which their honourable member 
claims, they must be pretty boys? I recal the 
epithet “ intolerable.” 
propriety, inasmuch as this age is particularly 
prone to tolerating all associations of this kind, 
‘where the feast supplies the place of reason, the 
soul plays leo, the brightest genius swims in 
claret, and the worthiest fellow is he, who hails 
the first blush of Aurora with another bumper. 


In spite of the facts, which your correspondent 
brings to prove, that my son did not contract any 
of h:s bad habits at that club, I will, upon the fol- 
lowing grounds, maintain my first assertion. That 
a change has taken place is evident, beyond con- 
troversy ; and to what can it so reasonably be im- 
puted, as to his intercourse with young men, whose 
fortunes give them an elevation in life, far beyond 
that to which the savings of my economy could 
entitle him? It is not extraordinary, that, being 
flattered by the notice of his superiors, his vanity 
should be excited, and suddenly become the pro- 
minent feature in his character. This is the 


my son’s failings, and this he never possessed 
to.so censurable a degree, until he was enrolléd a 
member of the anonymous club. 
excusable for annexing some blame to this body, 
whose honourable attentions have made my poor 
boy think himself as much above his parents in 
mental qualifications, as some of his associates 
are superior to him, in other respects. 

He has undoubtedly acquired all his indepen- 
dence and fastidiousness from that association, but 
how far the club has enforced rules to promote 
such worthiness, [ am not at liberty to say; they 
are qualities, however, with which I would dispense 
in the character of my son. ‘To be treated with 
reserve, is doubly mortifying from a child, with 
whom I have hitherto enjoyed that enviable free- 
dom of communication, “ where thought’s unfet- 
ter'd, and where fancy’s free.” Jt was my 


“ Delightful task, to rear the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to shoot, 

To pour the fresh instruction o'er the mind, 

And fix the generous purpose iu the glowing breast.” 


It was my sublimer satisfaction to reap the 
fruits of. my labour, in an attachment, which was 
of a more exalted kind than merely filial grati- 
tude. I was his chosen friend; my bosom was 
the sanctuary, wherein his care and pain were 
a sacred deposit. It has also been my misfortune, 
Mr. Saunter, to outlive my son’s confidence in my 
affection. | 

But toreturn tothe club. My son has mentioned 
his desire to intreduce a taste for music into their as- 
sociation, and vainly imagines, by practice, to attain 
to that degree of excellence in singing, which will 
ensure to him great encomiums, for adding so 
agreeable an amusement to their present lists. As 
to the scribbling of verses, it was only mentioned 
in order to give you a more perfect idea of the 
inanner in which he trifled away his time, and not 
as a just and sole chuse of compleint. Therefore 
l shall say nething further on the subject of this 


It was not applied with. 


grand source from which flows the abundance of 


I am, therefore, : 


gentzel accomplishment, only that I did not tink the 
anonymous club wrote poetry for the Port Folio. 
Having now arrived at that part of your last 
paper, which most particularly appears to refer te 
my life and writings, I shall take the liberty te 
observe upon the injustice of your correspondent's 
satire. The “ ostentation of needless learning,” I 
cannot be charged with, for I never pretended tə 
classical correctness, or any acquaintance with 
Greek or Roman authors. The mere transcrib- 
ing Latin sentences, which I frequently hear re- 
peated, is no proof that I am a scholar. My not 
being so is a deficiency, for which the governors 


‘of my education are responsible, but which, at the 


same time, should shield me from sarcastic ani- 
madversion. For the very elegant and liberal trans- 
lation of non decet te rixart, which your correspond- 
ent has given us, I ought tobe very much obliged, as 
itis very much iñ point to prove, that if is a funda- 


‘mental regulation of the club, to do nothing te 


inspire Mial ingratitude or disrespect. If the as- 
surance, that the “ serious advice of parents is down- 
right scolding and brawling,” and that young 
gentlemen, who do not “ retort the tart reply,” are 
admirable for moderation and forbearance, is pub- 
licly and respectfully made, give me leave to ask, 


‘what is the standard of filial disrespect? 


I am happy to find, Mr. Saunter, that you de 
not intend to proclaim in behalf of the Tucsday’s 
club. And I do not know what could possibly 
justify our vindication of their meetings, since their 
sociability never extends beyond their club-room, 
and all female parties of every kind must yield te 
this association, where our “ warm admirers and 
passionate lovers, individually and collectively,” 
lampoon us in heavy prose or duller poetry, and 
every gazette in town teems with our failings, 
which are exaggerated by the ravings of disap- 
pointed passion. Our anonymous friends, therefore, 
need not arrogate to themselves greater praise, 
on account of excessive admiration of our sex, for 
they have all exclaimed, 


If to their share some noble virtues fall, 
Within this club-room we forget them all. y 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(CONTINUED.) 


CHAP. Il. 
Importance of the origin, proved by reasoning a priori’ 


FROM whom then do the Americans descend? 
But perhaps it will be asked, why inferences of 
the qualities of the children are drawn from the 
character ofthe fathers? Has not Helvetius proved, 
that education, that is to say circumstances, in 
the most extensive sense of the word, form ene» 
tirely the character of the man? Is not the opi- 
nion, that the qualities of the parent are propa- 
gated, an unphilosophic ideą, which would sunc» 
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tion, for instance, the vain pretensions of the 
nobility? Ibeg to be allowed here to explain my 
ideas. 

That, in general, children resemble their pa- 
rerts, no one, who considers the usual resemblance 
between them in external appearance, can deny. 
Whence would else proceed the characteristic 
features, which distinguish every people from other 
nations? Who cannot easily recognize a Jew? 
Who could mistake a Frenchman for an English- 
man? And, from the resemblance of external or- 
ganization, is there no analogical inference of the 
internal structure or composition of the mind to 
be drawn? Very strong reasons might be urged 
to prove, that the organization, or the configura- 
tion of parts, proceeding from each other, fixes 
the internal elements of the human form, or the 
character of what is called the soul. Iven the. 
idea of a breath, a wind, a thin cloud, or an airy. 
form, containing a living being, in which the fancy 
forms an image of a simple soul, has extension, 
be that form ever so incomplete; and, thevefore,: 
souls without form, or beings altogether simple, 
of which no image can be conceived, are a modern 
discovery, and were wholly unknown to the 
ancients". This opinion is grounded upon the 
pre-supposition, that every extended thing consists. 
of parts, and that every thing, consisting of parts, 
is subject to destruction, or will be annihilated 
by a dissolution of the partst.- But, as the soul is 
immortal, it must be a simple being. It is like- 
wise indebted for its existence, for the following 

a Se 

è « Thales, the Milesian, said, that water was the prin- 
eiple of all things, and God the intelligence, who formed 
every thing with water. But why unite the one with the 
wther, if mind can exist without a body? Anaximander 
believed the gods were innumerable worlds ; but how can 
we believe in any other than an eternal God? Anaximenes 
maintained, that air is god: but, as air has no form, how 
can it be God, since God must have a very beautiful form ? 
Anaxagoras was the first, whe maintained, that the order of 
the universe must be ascribed to the wisdom and power of 
an infinite spirit. This philosopher would not admit, that 
the spirit could be clothed with a body. But it appears to 
me (Cicero), that our understanding can form no idea of a 
pure and simple spirit, unless we add something to make ita 
sensible being. Pythagoras believes God to be a soul, spread 
uver every being in nature, and that human souls are parts 
extracted from it; so that when these souls are severed from 
him, God must be torn to pieces; and when they suffer, as is 


the case with most of them, God must suffer in a part of | 


him too. Besides, if the mind of man were God, why should 
it not be omniscient? Lastly, if this God were nothing 
but a soul, in what manner could he unite himself to tne 
world? Xenepbon says, that God is an infinite whole, and 
he adds, an intelligence. 
errur, which he commits in common with the others; but 
he is yet more cevsurable, when he maintains, that infinity 


is capable of sensation, and that any thing can be added to- 


ik. Parmonides has imagined something like a crown; a 
vadiant circle, which he calls God. But where can he find 
tae divine form in his circle? and what probability is there 
that tt shouid contain life? Democritus assigns the divine 
attributes to the images, which make an impression upon 
es, and to nature, which imparts these images tous. /%uto 
says, in his Timaeus, that the father of the world cannot be 
waned; and, in his book concerning the laws, that it is not 
proper to inquire what God is. When he says that God has 
no body, he talks of a being not to be conceived; a being 
withuut sensation, without wisdom, without enjoyment, all 
which are esseniial attributes of the Gods. We likewise 
says, in the Timaeus, and in the treatise concerning the 
jaws, thatthe world, the heavens, the stars, the earth, are 
God. These opinions, collectively considered, are contra- 
aictory; and separately examined, are evidently false.'’..... 
‘hus we see, that Cicero holds the idea of a soul, without 
form, tor anabsuraity, (Cicero de natura Deorum.) 
-© ¢ Nothing is more evident, 
every propensity is infinitely divisible, as much as every 
por or every point of matter; and it is evident, that a man 
s wise, 1n proportion as his thoughts are divisible. The 
botanist secs an infinite variety of things in a plant, which, 
to a common eye, appears only as a single obscure object. 
Whence proceeds the superiority of the profoundly learned 
ever the superficial, but from this,....that the latter deal in 
generalities, and the tui mer in particulars; for the gene- 
Talit} contains an infinity of pariiculars : profound thinkers, 
therefure, have inowmerav.e dows, where the superGcial 


As to the intelligence, it is an- 


than that every thought and 
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short way of coming to a conclusion:....Matter is 
extended, and, therefore, every thing extended is 
matter; the soul is not matter, therefore is not ex- 
tended. Without further remarks -upon such 
conclusions, I may be permitted to request the 
partizans of the doctrine of thinking Munadcs, or 
simple souls without form, to make it inteligible 
to us, by means of what points of operation, a sım- 
ple soul can affect an extended body ? and, conse- 
quently, how the Deity, who, according to their 
system, must be a simple soul too, can act tipon 
matter? further, how. it happens, that this simp.¢ 
substance without form, can only thik ideas that 
have- forms? for the understanding can exhibit 
abstractions only under the image of a subjective 
form ; and lastly, what becomes of this being with- 
out form (for all predicates are grounced upon the 
modification of forms) inthe future life? It has a con- 
tinued consciousness of thinking, answer the moral- 
ists. How! It thinks without the organs of thought? 
It were really to be wished that these genticmen 
would render intelligible to us the secret of thiuk- 
ing without brains? Has this simple soul sensa- 
tion toe, without the organs of sense? does it hear 
without ears, see without eyes, &c.? The thing 


has indeed not been carried to such a pitch of | 


nonsense. The poor, unfortunate, simple sou! has 


been deprived, for a whoic tedious eternity, of all- 


sensation, and doomed to everlasting plodding... 
forsooth, no enviable condition! I believe the most 
of these poor simple souls, would prefer annihila 
tion. These same gentlemen urge lastly, that the 
soul is more perfect than the body; but to possess 
organs is more perfect than to be deprived of them. 
Nay, without form, there can be. no’ perfection, 
since it consists in unity and variety, or the con- 
currence of separate co-existing parts to the same 
purpose. | 

This absurd ‘and senseless existence of a being 
without form, through all eternity, and, on the 
other hand, the incapacity of sensitive men to 
comprehend an existence in any other than the 
material body, which we have in this world, has 
introduced among Christians the monstrous doc- 
trine, for which we can never. sufficiently blush, 
and of which there is not a word in the holy scrip- 
tures, of the resurrection and re-union of this dust- 
reduced body with the soul, which, in the interval, 
has been no one knows where! and continued to 
exist, no one knows how! of a ridiculous last day, 
for which we wait, probably as much in vain as the 
Jews for their Messiah! However, heaven be 
praised, I have no occasion to contend against such 
a shameful aberration of the human mind, since, 
in this enlightened age, orthodox christianity so 
called, is either altogether annihilated, or at least 
so modified in the heads of inen, that it may be 
said no longer to exist. 

The same causes have produced among the pure 
deists so called, or natural spiritualists, an opi- 
nion, which might also furnish us some merri- 
ment; but as the follewers of natural religion are 
philosophers, such a jest would be highly pre- 
sumptuous. And as we can here make å very 
proper application of a common proverb, which 
tells us of the danger, which attends the distur- 
bance of an hornet’s nest, I shall only, with an 
holy fear of offending the glory of such great men, 
venture, with deep humility toexpress some timid 
doubts against the oracular sentences of such ex- 
alted intelligences. The deists then believe part- 
ly in a transmigration of-souls from one planet to 
another. Thus a soul, which death has delivered 
from the shackles of the body here on earth, travels 
to Jupiter, or to another planet, where a greater 


have but one. Every divided thing is not, on that account, 
more simple, but by so much the more divisible, or com- 
plicated, as the thing divided and again divided, in the same 
proportioa upproaghes to infinity. 


degree of perfection prevails, there to animate ano- 
ther body. This is the lot of good souls; the Lad 
therefore must, I suppose, be degraded to still more 
impetfect stations than our earth. It might, in- 
deed, be questioned, why all those pleasant excur- 
sions through the universe happen exactly to be- 
gin from our earth? for no one here, as fur as I 
hwow, remembers having dwelt in another planet, 
at least I have not yet met with a man pretending 
to have bren a buryomaster in the moon, or an en- 
sign in Jupiter. Lhe excursive gentlemen will 
perhaps answer, it is because our planet is at thé 
lowest station; the very worst of all bad planets. 
I must here honestly acknowledge, that they have 
substantial gruunds to maintain this opinior: ; that 
such are really the appearances, ard that probably 
the result of my researches concerning the Ame- 
ricans will not contradict them. But then we 
should not know where to banish the wicked souls ; 
for if they should be transported to more perfect 
planets, they would be rewarded instead of the pu- 
nishmcat which they deserve. Where then ts our 
poetical justice? And that worse planets than our 
earth should exist, is truly hard to believe. Why 
then cannot these souls animate other souls in 
their own planet? Are not those worlds, after all, 
material as well as the earth? - But in that case 
the ascension of matter to higher steps of perfec- 
tion fulls tothe ground. And if a soul cannot ex- 
ist withaut a material body, what body has the 
Deity ?.. This. pilgrimage. of souls, thererore, is 
liable to.nunterous objections. re oe: 
These. absurdities, all which originate in the 
idea of souls without form, have very much in- 
creased the numbers of the materialists. But an 
hypothesis, which should represent the soul as 
an existing spirit in a perfect human form pervad- 
ing the body, which internal man acts upon the. 
external man or body, as a cause upon its effect, 


i would, as I believe, after an impartial consideration 


of the arguments for and against it, perhaps with< 
stand all the attacks of the materialists. The ins 
ference of causes from their effects, makes it nes 
cessary to ascribe to this spiritual substance such 
a velocity, as not to admit of space, but that it exa 
ists in space without space: the materialists thems 
selves must allow this; since for thoughts and de< 
sires there is no such thing as space. Lastly, the 
tenuity of this spiritual matter may qualify it pecue 
liarly for eternal duration. I make use of the 
word matter, because I speak of something form- 
ed, which at this day can be conceived only of 
matter. But it is by no means a contradiction te 
consider spiritual matter as formed, and of coursé 
extended, and yet to say it is without space; for. 
every difficulty disappears, if we assume that the 
volatility or inherent activity of this matter is thé 
cause that there exists for itno measurable exten- 
sion, but only an immeasurable one, or the appear- 
ance of space, which may be expressed by saying 
it is a space without space. | 


Further, these appearances of proximity and 
distance among spiritual substances, must be de- 
termined by other causes than the distances in 
the material world, which 1 will call the natural 
world: and these causes can be no other than the 
affinity of inclinations and thoughts, or sympathe- 
tic attractions, which, hke the attractive or repul- 
sive power proceeding from the sun, in the natural 
world, probably preserve all things in the spiritual 
world in order. 
_ This spivitual man dwelling in the body could 
itself only be a sheltering form of the life lowing 
from the single self-existent being, and this source 
of all life is the Deity. Who can be sọ mad as to 
maintain that the souls of men have life in them- 
selves? In that case they would be God. The 
difference between one mind and another can be 
explained only by the variety of their sheltering 
forms. The light of the sun is unchangeable. 
The different organization of the thorn-bush and 
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the vine-shrub is the oceasion whence the warmth ' over the inherited evil, and over the active evil 


and the light of the sun produces upon the two 
piants such different effects. | l 
= Who can then weH deny that the minds of chil- 
dren, that is, their understanding and will, must 
resemble those of their parents, and especiaHy of 
the father, since the organization: of the internal 
man tictermines the character of the understand- 
ing, and the tendency of the will? For the most 
probable theory of generation, and the most con- 
nial to an enlightened understanding teaches us, 
t the soul, that is, the innermost rudiments of 
the human form, is wholly contained in the seed of 
the father, and that this sou! clothes itself in the 
mother’s womb with a body resembling him. In 
truth, the man is the active, and the woman the 
passive cause of propagation, and the active prin- 
ciple can alone reasonably be supposed to have the 
seed in itself. 

This innate property of children, descending 
from the parents, which is sufficiently corroborat- 
ed. by the generally prevailing resemblance of in- 
elinations between them, is the true idea of origi- 
Ral sin. This doctrine of original sin, which has 
hitherto been an object of derision to all thinking 
men, because it has been wholly disfigured by the 
christians, is like other dogmas contained in their 
holy books, not only perfectly adapted to an under- 
standing enlightened by philosophy, but it is abso- 
lntely necessary to adopt ite That by a certain 
Adam’s having eaten an apple, all his posterity were 


damned, is nonsense; and who can avoid perceiv- ` 


ipg here an allegory? But that the faults and ill 
desires of their parents descend to the children, and 
that this evil, if not broken down, increases conti- 


nually to the third and fourth generation, and of- 


course that the sins of the fathers are visited upon 
the children, as the bible says, is what all experi- 
ence confirms, and what I thmk I have brought 
strong proofs to demonstrate. 


. To the objection above-mentioned ; that the idle’ 


pride of nobility, and the unjust prejudices against 
the children of vicious parents, would be confirmed 
by . this doctrine of the propagation of qualities, 
this system of pure and impure races, it is neces- 
‘scary, so far as relates to the nobility, to say only a 
few words. What sort of men were the first no- 
bles? who confers nobility? and by what means 
is it preserved? and if there are families, 
which descend from great men, and have pro- 
duced a long serics of them, it, would still be ne- 
cessary to prove that the mothers all possessed the 
virtue of chastity, which, as is well known, has 
long since grown to be a rather scarce article. 
Now for the unjust prejudices against the children 
of vicious parents. | i 
The inclinations of the children resemble those 
of the parents: but man is endowed with liberty ; 
that is, he has in himself the power, to constitute, 
ta change, and altogether to transform into their 
opposites, these inclinations, which are called the 
character. This operation is performed by the 
understanding, or by truths, which have their seat 
in it, This, in the holy books of the christians, is 
called the new birth, of which however thase, who 
at this day are called orthodox christians, carry 
about with them very extravagant ideas, and which 
the others therefore totally reject. This new birth 
takes place by means of a struggle of the under- 
standing or internal man, against the evil propen- 
sities or desires, against the external sensuality or 
the external man, in which external principle the 
hereditary evil, or original sin exists; or rather it 
consists properly in the dominion of the sensua 
ever the rational principle. 
This struggle between truth and error, between 
virtue and vice, between reason and sensuality, be- 
tween the internal'and the external man. is what 
the christian system calls temptation. He that 
sinks in the contest becomes the slave of vice or of 
his desires; he that conquers, obtains deminion 


proceeding from this inherited tendency of the 
soul, and attains first thereby moral liberty. “This 
internal warfare against evil ts not indeed mäin- 
tained by ourown weapons. The goodness, which 
by truth contends agaist error and evil, flows 
from the source of all truth and goodness, from 
the moral sun, or the Godhead, as light and heat 
flows from the material sun upon the sheltering 
forms; and man is such a recciving form. 

The necessity of such an influence maintained 
at first, as I think, by Descartes, but now generally 
denied, might be supported by strong proofs; but 
this is not the place for them. It may be seen, 
however, that the doctrines of the christian reli- 
gion are susceptible of a rational explanation, of 
which, what is here said of original sin, the new 
birth, and temptation, may serve as an example. 

This tranformation of the natural man (I call 
the hereditary inclinations the natural man) into 
a spiritual man (reason, or the wisdom and know- 
ledge flowing from it I call the spiritual, man), or 
this new birth, can only be effected by the inter- 
vention of circumstances so various, that they 
cannot all be here mentioned. As therefore the cir- 
cumstances, in which a man has been placed can- 
not possibly be known, a prejudice against the son 
of vicious parents is unjust, though certainly an 
higher degree of suspicion and distrust against 
him, atleast until a close knowledge of his charac- 
ter be obtained, than against a descendant from a 
good family, is perfectly conformable to the dic- 
tates of prudence. © Pa ari a. 

Among the circumstaneés, which contribute to 
the formation of the morál man, education and ex- 
ample are certainly of the highest importance. 
But what an education, if it be at home, and what 
an example do bad parents give to their children ? 
The importance of this effective cause is, however, 
so generally acknowledged, and so fully appreci- 
ated, that Ihave occasion barely to mention it, 
whereas the internal organization of man, its pro- 
pagation from father to son, ahd its importance in: 
deciding the character, is either controverted, or 
altogether unknown, and therefore the subject of 
which I am to treat, required that I should support 
it by argument. 

As, therefore, in the case of an individual, whose 
father is known, the next question would be, 
whether he is regenerated, inquiries concerning a 
a hation, after their forefathers have been the sub- 
ject of consideration, must have for their object 
the illustration of circumstances, inasmuch as they 
may have tended or not to effect the regeneration 
of succeeding generations; in order :to ascertain 
the result of which, the confirmation or refutation 
is afterwards to be drawn from history. 


CHAP. II. 


O-igin of the Americans... New-England Menas.. 
Irishmen 


‘AFTER this introductory discussion, which, on 
account of the importance, in my estimation, of 
descent, though somewhat long, was, in my opi- 
nion, to tbe purpose, I now repeat the question, 
from whom do the Americans descend? 

The New-England-men, who, with their colonies 
in Pennsylvania, on the Ohio, and in the southern 
states North-Carolina), comprize perhaps a fourth 
part of the whole population, are, as is well-known, 
the descendants of those rigorous presbyterians, 
puritans, independents, quakers, and other fana- 
tical sects, who, under the government of the 
Stuarts, as oppressed non-conformists, carried with 
them, to those cold and barren shores of that part 
of America, which they called New-LEngland, that 
hatred against kingly power, as the government 


by which they had been persecuted, whiehy-though 


LA? 


‘Weakened, continued among their posterity, and 


was perhaps, in our days, the cause of the Ame- 
rican revolution. Toleration was rot the virtue © 
of these splenctie enthusiasts, although themselves 
the victims of intolerance; for the reigning pres- 
byterians in the colony of Massachusetts banished 
the weaker quakers and anabaptists, who, there- 
fore, fied to Rhode-Island, and there founded a 
colony. There could be nothing amiable in these 
crabbed hypocrites, for they doomed to capital pu- 
nishment those, who should dance on a Sunday. 
Stern, hypocritical manners, calculated to gratify, 
under the cloak of rigour, the ruling passion of 
cold hearts, self-interest, and even deceit, if ne- 
cessary, seems to have been a characteristic 
feature of these men, and indeed followed from 
their religious principles. It is well ascertained, 
that they belonged, for the most part, to the lower 
class of the people in England and Scotland, and 
probably a great number of them were tradesmen. 
Every one, who knows that mankind most vehe- 
mently desire what they do not possess, will ac- 
knowledge, that, in general, the external splendour 
of wealth dazzles the poor, more than those, whe 
are rendered, by the enjoyment of riches, more 
indifferent to them. Yet the New-Englanders 
may boast of the most honourable descent of any 
among the Americans; for they maintain, that 
they never admitted among them transported male» 
factors. ‘Fhey have likewise always possessed the 
most political information. Without them, no 
revolution could have taken place; and they make 
more account of education than the other Ameri- 
cans. It will, however, be seen in the sequel, 
that they have more degenerated from the energy 
of their fathers than might be expected. 

As for the virtuous ladies from Bridewell, and 
the gentlemen from Newgate, and other prisons, 
with whom the shores of Virginia, Maryland, Ca- 
rolina, &c. were endowed, no very respectable 
progeny can be expected from them. The pre- 
tence that it became nccessary to hang almost all 
those felons, thus transported from England, is 
scarcely credible, when we consider how large 
their numbers were; and that, when the means 
of subsistence become easier, the practice of the 
crimes, which are punished with hanging, grows 
less frequent, even when they remain lurking in 
the mind; and further, that, in America, hanging, 
and in general the punishment of offenders is ex- 
tremeiy rare, whether from mutual indulgence, or 
from the principle of the common proverb, “ live, 
and let others live.” But, perhaps, in those times, 
the laws were more severe, and the art of living in 
society, in such an accommodating manner, was 
not se well understood”. l 

The lower classes of people have always poured 
forth in streams from Ireland to America, and I 
believe half of all the colonists are either Irishmen, 
or descendants from them. What the character 
of these people is, is well known in Europe. They 
are coarse barbarians, of whom a degree of cruelty 
seems to be an innate property, and whom a super- 
stitinus religion, whose priests absolve crimes, 
renders yet more wicked. ‘Their poverty, which 
is indescribable, proceeds chiefly from the op- 
pression of the feudal system, and is the most ef- 
fective cause of the absence among them of that, 
which might, in un extensive sense, be called a 
moral education. Notwithstanding the gross ig- 
norance of these barbarians, they are cunning | 
enough for deception, and ingenious to the ut.uost, 
for knavish tricks. It seems to be a faculty born 
with them. ‘hey are especially addicted to two 
vices....filthiness and druakenness. Their fair scx 
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* An American will here accuse me of being dissatisfied 
with judicial proceedings in America, because they do not, 
upon al! occasions, hang and break on the wheel. But | 
write only for those, who can read- ` ‘ l ` 
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add to all these cleanly habits, the agreeable prac- 
tice of smoking tobacco, which the men do not 
follow. ‘That they are dirty, follows of course. 
They are also given to prostitution. . An English- 
man gave orders, in his will, that his Irish boors 
should have, at his funeral, as much corn-brandy, 
which they call whisky or usqucbah, as they could 
drink; and that knives should, at the same time, 
be distributed among them, as he was sure that 
these creatures, in the rage of drunkenness, would 
cut one another's throats, which he thought a de- 
siral l!e circumstance. Such then is the character, 
befiuing the major part of the progenitors of the 
North-American republicans. | 

Of the well educated class of Irishmen, a nation 
which has recently made such glorious progress, 
shewn such admirable talents, and furnished their 
neighbour, Britain, with great men, whom she has 
uppropriated to herself, here and there one has 
likewise found his way to America. One of them 
has made the Americans acquainted with their 
own country, by a geographical dictionary, inti- 
tuled, Lhe Guzeteer of the United States. His name 
is Scott; and there is no doubt but the American 
nation will have, in Germany, the credit of his 
celebrated work. In general, however, it is only 
the dregs of the Irish people, who emigrate to 
America, and what I have said above is unfortu- 
nately but too applicable to them. It must, how- 
ever, be observed, that they cannot, in general, be 
accused of coarse manners; I have found them, on 
the contrary; for the most part civil: it is, in 
truth, the civility of a knave, willing to over-reach 
yous 

(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AN AVTHOR’'S EVENINGS, 
PROM TER SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDES, 


IMITATORES SBERVUM PECUR. - 


1I SOMETIMES relax among books, as well as 
men. After reading my accustomed portion of 
the sacred scriptures the last evening, I caught up 
u volume of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his 
Son. The venerable volume I had laid by, is gene- 
rally the last I take in hand, previous to my repose ; 
but the courtly pages lay so temptingly by me, 
and....perhaps I had better confess the truth.... 
some passages in the divine writings demanded so 
serious a consideration, that I resolved to think on 
those things, at some more “convenient season,” 
and to amuse and divert myself from the melan- 
cholv which was pervading me, by the elegant in- 
siructions of his lordship. Here I was sure, at 
least, that if my heart was not cheered, my ‘con- 
science would not be weunded. 

-Perusing the sacred' and profane writers, in the 
s:me hours of retirement, gaye rise to the follow- 
tag reflections Ve 


5 UPON PRCVIRGS. 


It is astonishing ta refect, how thase pithy 
adages and brief sentencesy which convey instruc- 
tion to all conditions of men, in all circumstances 
ef life, with such force and precision, which were 
so long the boast of the ancient sages, and the 
glory of men of wit and learning, should have so 
undesz-vedly fallen into disuse, been restrained to 
the pulpit, or degraded into the conversation of the 
illiterate. But, alas! even learning has its fashions, 
and, like other fashions of this world, they pass 
suddenly away; for those excellent wise sayings, 
which were the perfection of eastern literature, 
and the pride of the Grecian porticoes, of which 
kings were emulous to be esteemed authors, and 
which philosophers viewed as their brightest 
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wreaths of immortality, are become like a garment, 


which 1s & waxen old.” i 


' "The misfortune of proverbs has been, that, from 
their obvious utility, they have been rendered 
common, and being once common, they have be- 
The wisest of the moder:s, 
however, for many centuries, imitated, although 
they have never equalled, the more nervous an- 
We 
find them scattercd profuscly in the writings of 
the christian fathers, and every where adorning 
the pages of the philosopher; nor is it indeed until 
near a century past, that they have fallen so gene- 
At present, the polite and 
learned, of all countries, seem combined aguinst 
them; and the late ear] of ChesterReld, who bas 
analyzed politeness, and reduced good manncrs to 
a system, it is supposed has given tiem their fatal 
stroke, by noticing the entire disuse of them, as 
one principal criterion of polite conversation. 
But, if we of this age have indeed polished our 
style, by their disuse, I fear we have purchasce the 
ornamental, at the expense of the useful; and ] am 
apprehensive the noble author has, in this senti- 
ment, evidenced rather a sickly than a refined taste. 

If to express much in the fewest words, and 
those the most happily chosen, be the perfection, as 
indeed it is the modern definition of fine writing, 
what literary composition shall compare with the 
It is not a little curious to observe, 
that the whole of this graceful writer's directions 
for his son’s conduct in _life, which are truly 
valuable, is but a commentary upon the proverbial | 
His modish dis- 
ciple does not consider, that, whilst be is assidu- 
ously pursuing his lordship’s directions, he is often 
rigidly obeying the wise admonitions of the son of 
I contend, that the wisdom of Lord Ches- 
terfield is the wisdom of Solomon, and his senten- 
Let his adniirers seek a better 
origin for his follies, his frivolities, and duplicity. 
The only difference between the inspired penmen 
and his lordship, as to the truly valuable, is, that 
they give us at once, in their proverbial saying, 
the very essence al those sweets, which he presents 


come contemptible. 


cients, in the use of adages and maxims. 


rally into disrepute. 


proverbial! 


sayings of the inspired writers. 


Sirach. 


tious associates. 


us, diffused in copious baskets of flowers. 


Does his lordship recommend a strict atten- 
tion to instruction, and enforce his advice with 
examples of the uncourtly carriage of those, who 
neglectit? Does he spend pages to elucidate this? 
With what brevity has the proverb said, ages be- 
fore, Whoso loveth instruction loveth knowledge, but he 


that hateth reproof is BRUTISH. 

Does he recommend the Suaviter in modo, the 
pentle way of effecting a: purpose, or procuring 
fricnds? Has not the wise man taught us, that 


“ Sweet language will multiply friends, and a fair 


speaking tongue will encrease kind grecting:" and in 
the more familiar adage, “ Soft words turn away 
wrath?” 


, Has he advised his son to associate with persons, 
older than himself? “ Stand in the multitude of the 
ELDERS,” says the proverb, “ and cleave unto him, 
who is wise.” Does. he recommend reserve and 
secrecy, in matters of importance, necessary to be 
concealed? The Solomon of ancient times has 
said, “ Open not thy heart to every man, lest he requite 
thee with a shrewd turn," and “ A fool uttereth aii 
his mind, but: a wise man heepeth in 
WARDS.” 


Does his lordship caution his son against trust- 
ing a man, with whom he has once been at vari- 
ance! ‘The proverb has before cautioned us, 
“ Never trust thine enemy, for, like as iron rusteth, so 
is his wickedness.” k 


Has he at large recommended a certain regulan, 
systematic mode of doing business to cfiecty and 
instanced very great men, who, with a lite of fa- 
uigue, for want of attention to this mode, have 
brought little tọ passi We read that “ dhere is 


till AFTER-° 


one that-laboureth, and taketh pains, and maketh haste, 
out is so much more behind,” 

Does he impose upon his sow diligence in his 
political concerns, as a sure step to court prefer- 
ment? The proverb says, ‘6 Seest thou a man dili- 
gent in his business, he shal stand before hings.” | 

Nor are the proverbs less the text of his lonl- 
ship’s directions, in those things, which more 
particularly concern the welfare of the body. Does 
he warn him of intemperance, as the sure destroyer 
of health! Are we not warned in the Proverbs,- 
that © Wine is a mocker, strong, drink is raging, and 
whoso is deceived thereb, ts not wise?" and “ Be not. 
insatiable in any dainty thing,: nor too greedy spon 
meats, for excess of ma.t bringeth forth sickness, and 
surfesting will turn into choler £” Nor these lesser 
instructions, which relate to his.son’s conduct im 
company.. Is the youth cautioned of the fully of 
tedious and unseasonable stories? The proverb 
says, dn unseasonable tule shall always be in the 
mouth of fools.” pa 

Is the young gentleman guarded against bois- 
tcrous laughter? is he directed by the courtly. pa- 
rent merely to dimple his features into a smile of 
complacency! Even for this heis indebted to the. 
proverb, which says," A fool liftcth up his voice with 
laughter, but q wise man doth SCARCE SMILE.” And. 
even an attention to those “ graces,’ whith we 
meet with, almest as frequently as with the beau- 
ties of style in the letters of this elegant writer; 
even the minute attention to dress, address, and te. 
the numbertess decencies of carriage, feature, and 
person, which we are told mark the real gentleman. 
with such precision, are recommended ia theas 
unceurtly proverbs, for the preacher saith, “ 4 
man's dressy laughter, and gait, shew what he: is. aao 
And as this polished instructor drew so much 
knowledge himself from these ungraceful adages, 
it would have been well if he had commented upon. 
one more proverb, in his letters to his son: “ Why 
wilt thou, my sot, be ravished with a strange woman, 
and embrace the bosom of a stranger 2” 

Much more might be added, but the printer’s bey - 
calls, and much fear, by racing the sentiments 
of this polite writer to so unfashionable a source, 
I may destroy that relish for his works, which 
gives the true aest te most of his readers. 

Fa 


seem 
MACKENZIE'S TRAVELS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


FROM our eagerness to promete the knowledge 
and popularity of the journal of this very intei- 
gent traveller, we copy the following very eurious 
article, respecting the traditions of a rude tribe: 

« The notion, which the Chepewyans entertain 
of the creation, is of a very. singular nature. They 
believe, that, at the first, the globe was one vast 
and entire ocean, inhabited by no living creature, 
except a mighty bird, whose eves were fire, whose 
glances were lightning, and the clapping of whose | 
wings was thunder. On his descent to the ocean 
and touching it, the earth instantly arose, and nee 
mained on the surface of the waters. This omni- 
potent bird then called forth all the variety of 


animals from the carth, except the Chepewyans, 


who were produced from a dog; and this cireum- 
stance occasions their aversion ta the flesh of thet 
animal, as well as the people who eat it. This 
extraordinary traciticn proceeds to relate, that the 
great bird, having finished bes work, made an'ar- 
row, which was to be preserved with great care, - 


-ånd to remain untouched; but that the Chepe- 


wyans were sọ devoid of vadcrsianding, as to carry | 
it AWAY, and the saorlicge So enrayed the great 
bird, tnat he has never since appeared. | 

« They have aiso.a tragiiion among them, that 
they originally caus ious another cquatry, indas 


bited by very wicked people, and had traversed a 
great lake, which was narrow, shallow, and full of 
islands, where they had suffered great misery, it 
bein always winter, with ice and snow. They be- 
lieve also, that, in ancient times, their ancestors 
lived till their fect were worn out with walking, 
and their throats with eating. ‘They describe a 
deluge, when the waters spread over the whole 
earth, except the highest mountains, on the tops of 
whicb they preserved themselves. 
« They believe, that, immediately after thcir 
death, they pass into another world, where they 
arrive at a large river, on which they embark ina 
stone canoe, and that a gentle current bears them 
on to an extensive lake, in the centre of whichis a 
most beautiful island ; and that, in the view of this 
delightful abode, they receive that judgment for 
their conduct during life, which terminates their 
fnal state, and unalterable allotment. If their 
good actions are declared to predominate, they 
are landed upon the island, where there is to be no 
ead to their happiness, which, however, according 
to their notiens, consists in an eternal enjoyment 
ef sensual pleasure, and carnal gratifications..... 
But, if their bad actions weigh down the balance, 
the stone canoe sinks at once, and leaves them up to 
their chine ia the water, to behold and regret the re- 
ward enjoyed by the good, andeternally strugyling, 
but with unavailing endeavours, to reach the blissful 
island from which they are excluded forever.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 
TRE LIFES OF THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM WINDHAM, 


[After some time, devoted to this particular object, we are 
at length able to give a new, copious, and minute life of 
Mr. Wixnpneanm, the disciple of Buaxe, the darling of 
Dr. Jonxson, and “a shieldand buckler” to bis country. 
It is delightful to preserve any memorial of one, who has 
such friendships and such enmities; who, to the “ prisca 

` fides” of an ancient Englishman, adds the liberal spirit 
of learning, and the valiant heart of a soldier; whose 
matto is ‘‘ Odi profanum vulgus;” snd who, in the 
dusky twilight of the political sky, urges an undaunted 
and right onward course; who always acts as becomes a 

s spirit, in factious times; who despises the dic- 
astes of a false and reptile prudence; who remembers 
there is a aourage A the cabinet, far more useful, and not 
less brilliant than that of the field; and, when enemies and 
conspirators are in array, would plan with the decisive 
spirit of an Eart or Srrarrorp, and execute with 
the sword of a Marquis Montrose. In fine, we may 
read the character of this intrepid and liberal statesman, 
in the following linea: 


“i One, who, warm and zealous for his friend, 

- Spite of opposing thousands will commend; 
And no less warm and aecalous ‘gainst his foes, 
In spite of railing thousaads will oppose.” 


It ts necessary to add, that, from the penury of biegraphy 
in tiis country, the Fditor has been obliged to publish a 
i. rca ga prejudiced history of Mr. Windham. It is 
ived from a work entitled * Public Characters for 
1802,” a work which, though in the main tolerably well 
conducted, is often diluted with lukewarmness, or tainted 
with jacobinism. Its publisher is one R. Pbi//ips, who 
‘ Bas more than once incurred the dispteasure of govern- 
maent, and felt the gripe of the laws; and many of its 
writers, though they affect the sweetest spirit of candour 
and impartialit}, are well known to be disaffected to the 
ruling power. ‘These malecontents can never forgive, in 
Mr. Wiaxpnan, his defection from their leader, Fox; 
nad hence then ubsurd charge of his inconsistency, and 
hence their abhorrence of his strenvous and vigorous sup- 
„port ofa war with France. His inconsistency, if it ever 
existed, was like that, so often urged against Burke; as 
-7 guch it has often been attacked, and as such it may easily 
be defended. The beresice of both, respecting popular 
- governments, were effectually destroyed, by contemplat- 
ang the effects of the French revolution. Ff Mr. Wind- 
haim ever were a wig, in the vulgar sense of that word, 
is a problem not worth the selution. A transition from 
toryism is rare. He, who has once supported hereditary 
right, sekiom becomes a Lawler for the rights of the mob. 
Bur, as the generous and unsispeeting confidence of youth 
“gradually changes to caution and doabt in 17e, so those 
kesty dreams, with which doys delight themselves at 
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school, are often forgotten, or derided, when they arrive 
at man's estate. Sir Sromas WENTWOƏRIH, whose hise 
tory may be recs in Hume, was, fcr a short time, op- 
posed to the courc of the first Charles but, when he 
became the supporter of the king’s prerogative, neither 
the © lures and oglings” of purttens, nor the terrors of a 
scaffold, erected by /eteiers, induced him to change 


again. |} 


THE lives of our contemporaries are undoubt- 
edly interesting, but those of the statesmen, who 
live during the same period with ourselves, must 
be allowed to be edifying in no common degree. 
It is tothem we are indebted for the prosperity or 
the misfortunes of our country ; for the extension 
or diminution of our territories; for the adoption 
or rejection of odious imposts....in short, for all 
that can endear, or render life miserable. Of 
these men we are proud when they support the 
fame, the dignity, the glory of our nation; when 
they repress arbitrary power; when they vindi- 
cate expiring liberty; when they die with, or only 
live to restore the lost freedom of their native land. 
To such we give a generous latitude, and a liberal 
interpretation, in respect to their conduct; they 
May pause during an awful crisis; they may op- 
pose their former friends; they may even league 
with their former enemies, and yet still possess the 
esteem of their countrymen. Of this, indeed, they 
can be deprived only by the most flagrant incon- 
sistency ; for they may change their opinions with- 
out losing our confidence, provided they do not 
profit by the change. It is then, and not until 
then, that the pseudo-patriot incurs our supicions, 
and we begin to consider his conduct at least equi- 


voc al. 


Mr. Windham was born in, and is descended 
from ancestors, who have been long settled in the 
county of Norfolk, in which he possesses a small 
patrimony. His family appears to have sided 
with the whigs, and to have given its aid in for- 
warding one of the darling schemes of that party 
....the establishment of a national militia®. One of 
his near relatives accepted a commission as colo- 
nel of the battalion of his native district, and 
seems to have been particularly anxious to esta» 
blish such a system of discipline as should render 
the corps respectable. In order to achieve this, 
he actually published a treatise on the subject, in 
1759, and in the preface has given a curious 
and interesting account of the improvements made 
in the fire arms used by the moderns. 

After receiving the usual preliminary education 
at a public school, young Windham was sent to 
Oxford, and entered, we believe, of Brazen-nose- 
college, the very name of which has doubtless put 
many a modest youth to the blush. He had the 
good fortune, while there, to be placed under the 
care of a most excellent scholar... Winstanley, 
now provost of Alban-hall, and much to the credit 
of the pupil, he himself had no sooner risen in the 
world, and obtained some degree of consideration, 
than he procured preferment for him also, by 
means of his friend, the duke ef Portland, the pre- 
sent chancellor, whose fortunes he is supposed to 
have followed, and whose defection from the ranks 
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* This appears to be either a wilful falshood, or a 
strange misapprehension in the biographer. Mr. Wind- 
ham’s ancestors, there is good reason to believe, were loyal 
friends to the exiled family. My Lord BOLINGBROKE, 
when intriguing at Bar-le-duc, in favour of prinec Charles 
Edward, addresseda confidential letter to Sir William Wind- 
ham, containing a full developement of the designs of those, 
who, in the language of the time, were denominated the 
Jacobite party. Sir William Windham appears to be one 
of the founders of Mr. Windham’s family; a gentleman, 
who, as the reader will perceive, by consulting Dr. SmoL- 
LeT’s continuation of Hume’s history, would have dore any 
work, rather than act with whigs, or repose confidence in 
a miiitia! He is described, with wonderful fervour, by 
Smollet, as one of the most active, undaunted, and eloquent 
members of the house of commons.—~--- Note by the Editor 
of the Port Eolie. _ | z ai 
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of opposition be has in some degree countenanced, 
by means of asimilar conduct. 

No sooner was Mr. W.released from the tram- 
mels of colleges and tutors, than he repaired to the 
metropolis, and soon after visited the continent...» 
not in the splendid, gaudy, and expensive style, to 
which our nobility and gentry are usually accus- 
tomed....but in a manner better suited to his for- 
tune, which was but scanty, and his future hopes 
in life, which were not of a nature to warrant any 
ridiculous pageantry. 

It was not until the epoch of the American wary 
that Mr. Windham found means of distinguishing 
himself, and then only by his zeal in opposition to 
the existing government, as some of his late associ- 
ates would aiTect to term it....but far more proper- 
lysin Opposition to the unworthy ministers of 
that period. His bosom glowed with no uncom- 
mon share of indignation against those, whom he 
accused as the subverters of our rights, and the 
spoilers of our wealth....omen battening on corrup- 
tion, and eager for despotism and military execus 
tion. These sentiments were uttcred bv him both 
in public and private; at county meetings, dinner 
parties, in the metropolis, and the country; from 
the tops of carts, and of wuggons, to the freehold- 
ers, the mob, &c. &c. 

The cause,in which he then embarked, has been 
long since ‘consecrated by success, and the over- 
flowings of a youthful bosom will of course be par- 
doned, nay praised, as evincing a heart exulting in 
the darling theme of liberty! At the period we 
allude to, the ex-secretary was less metuphysicat 
than he has become since; his arguments aid his 
language therefore, were bettcr calculated to cap- 
tivate his audience; in short, he became a popular 
orator..a whig...a whig too of the most determin- 
ed kind....one of those capable of spending both 
life and fortune in the * glorious cause,” in which 
he was engaged, and of going any lengths in sup- 
port of his principles. : 

We ought not here to omit the mention of an 
incident honourable to the laudable ambition of 
Mr. Windham. 

The reign of his present majesty has been dis-. 
tinguished by nautical enterprises of all kinds; 
and, if we have failed in other matters of import» 
ance, it must be allowed by every candid observer,’ 
that we have acted no mean part in respect to our 
maritime exertions. In 1773, a new voyage of 
discovery was projected, and entrusted to the care 
of the hon. commodore Phipps, afterwards lord 
Mulgrave. This expedition, by far the most regu- 
lar and scientific of any of a similar design and ten- 
dency undertaken betore that period, was first con- 
ceived by the Royal Society, and afterwards 
adopted by the king, with that due. regard to sci- 
ence, which it onght ever to be the object of a 
great and enlightened nation to cultivate and pro- 
mote. The principal object of the expedition was 
to investigate, whether it was practicable to navi- ` 
pate tothe north pole, or rather to a latitude very 
near to it. To this were superadded certain second- 
ary considerations....such as to ascertain the accu- 
racy of tunc-heepers and pendtlums....to make 
philosophical and astronomical observations....und 
to determine the practicability of a north-east pas- 
sage to the Last Indies: that philosopher’s-stone of 
modern navigators! 


The ships sent out on this occasion, were the 
Race-Horte, commanded by the officer already al- ‘ 
huded to; and the Carcass Bomb, captain Lutwidge, 
Besides the necessary complement of officers and 
seamen, a number of scientific men, or, as the 
French term them, savans, were employed; and 
they took with them a valuable apparatus for ma- 
thematical and astronomical experiments. Two 
persons, both of whom have since become emi- 
nent, embarked, as we have been informed. cn this 
occasione The first was ford Nelson, whom we 
bave been given to undcystand acted as a naval 
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oficer, and the second Mr. Windham, who was 


doubtless incited by curiosity alone. 


Unluckily, however, for the cause of eloquence, 
Wf not of science, the future minister at war be- 
came 50 sea-sick as to be dangerously indisposed, 
and the commodore was actually under the neces- 
sity, as we are told, of setting him on shore in 
Norway, when he was obliged to find his way back 
to England in the odoriferous cabin of a Green- 
landiman. | 

Were we disposed to be jocular, we might ex- 
claim..-What have not the audience of St. Ste- 
phen’s Chapel lost by this discomfited project! 
How many ‘practical tropes and figures have been 
omitted, that ‘might otherwise have adorned the 
metaphysical disquisitions of the future secretary 
and orator. - Like Lutterel, he would have 
« handled the oar,” and & spliced the rope,” and 
“ steered the wheel,” and “ taken an observation;” 
ec like Burke, he would have harpooned a “ loose 
fish,’’ in the house of commons; or he would have 


aimed a deadly blow at the “ huge Leviathan” of 


Bioomsbury-square ; or literally pursuing the mon- 
„aters of the main with the spirit of a Kentucky 


sailor, “ he would have run down the degrees of 


latitude, undaunted by the rigours of either pole, 
in search of the grampus and the whale, and pur- 
sued his monstrous game with a zeal unabated by 
the scorching heats of the equator.” 


Mr. Windham now aspired to a seat in the le- 
gislature of his country; and it must be confessed, 
that in point of education, talents, and research, 
he was well qualified for that situation. True to 
his original opinions, on his entrance into St. Ste- 
phen’s chapel, he sided in general with those, who 
had voted against the American war; but he ad- 
hered to the person, and followed the opinions of 
Mr. Fox with a marked predilection, and appear- 
ed to have formed so inseparable an union with 


that great orator and statesman, that it was sup- 


posed death alone could have dissolved the attach- 
ment. 


The practical talents of Mr. Windham were not 
sùddenly called forth, nor have they, at any one 
time, been employed during a period of great du- 
ration. He was deemed qualified, however, to su- 
perintend the interests of England in the sister 
kingdom*, and he. resided there during one of 
Uiose ephemeral administrations, produced by the 
sudden ascendancy of one party in England, and as 
speedily dissolved by the alternate preponderance 
ef another. 


Hopes, however, were entertained by his friends, 
that a more permanent and conspicuous situation 
might be obtained for him at home; and it was 
not unfair to augur, amidst the vibrations of pub- 
lic opinion, and the many unexpected changes that 
have taken place during the latter part of the pre- 
sent reign, that the party, which he had so warmly 
espoused, was likely to. attain that superiority, to 
which it was so justly entitled, from the acknow- 
ledged capacity of its leaders. 


At one period, indeed, a fair prospect of power 
disclosed itself to the opposition; and in case their 
hopes had been realized, there can be no doubt 
that the subject of the present memoirs would have 
enjoyed some high and honourable post in the new 
administration. But the cunning, in conjunction 
with the talents of Mr. Pitt, fairly outwitted his 
adversarics, and they were left to lament their cre- 


® When Mr. Windham was about to visit Ireland, in a 
department (that of secretary) which was supposed to have 
an ex ficio intimacy with corruption, he went to the Colos- 


exs of Eng tsb literature, avd lamented that he should be | 


under the necessity of sanctioning practices, of which he 
could not approve! ‘She memorable reply made by Dr. 
Johnson, upon this occasion, has been often quoted since Mr. 
W. hasbeen supposed to have Cuanged ais politics, 
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dulity* in having trusted to the professions of a 
beardless statesman. 


The mode, in which that gentleman came into 


power, has often been considered as unconstitution- 
al, and by no one was it condemned with greater 
bitterness than by Mr. Windham, who seized 
every opportunity to censure the conduct of the 
premier, and render him odious to the nation. 


During the unhappy illness, with which his ma- 


jesty was afflicted, Mr. Windham, as usual, sided 
with Mr. Fox and his party; and as he always 
feels warmly, doubtless expressed himself on the 
subject of the regency, with a fervour that his ene- 
mies were tempted to stigmatise with the appel- 
lation of intemperance. 
failed in the attainment of their object, after their 
leader had been brought from Italy, and the nation 


Here again the minority 


had beheld a most extraordinary change in the de- 


portment of the two contending parties: that head- 
ed by Mr. Pitt having boldly, and what would not 
have occurred had it not suited their interests... 


having constitutionally insisted on an appeal in the 
new case of u regency, during the malady of the 
reigning prince, to the representatives of the peo- 


ple: while the opposition, notwithstanding their 
boasted regard for the rights and liberties of the 


country, took up the subject on high prerogative 
notions, and seemed to have changed arguments, 
before they had changed places with their adver- 
sarics. 

In 1790, when the affair of Nootka Sound, and 
the armament that soon after ensued, engaged the 
attention of parliament and the nation, Mr. Wind- 
ham expressed his opposition and abhorrence to 
the measures of Mr. Pitt upon that occasion. He 
talked loudlyt of“ the insulted honour of the coun- 
try,” “the heavy expences we were put to,” the 
“ weight cf taxes we were doomed to bear,” and 
the “ certain losses we incurred for uncertain pro- 
fits.” He also ridiculed “ the humble minions of 
ministerial will, phalanxed under the haughty ban- 
ners of ministerial influence,” and added satirical. 
ly, “ that it was not neeessary for the people to 
inquire into the motives of administration for their 
conduct; they were supposed to be defended by 
the barriers of truth, and the ramparts of honour ; 
their acts dreaded not the light, and their deeds 
challenged investigation :....then they defy your cu- 
riosity, if you call it curiosity....but they shrink 
from the teuch, if you but mention inquiry.” 

When a temporary misunderstanding with Rus- 
sia took place in 1791, the subject of these me- 
moirs once more accused the minister and his 
friends of conceiving too lofty notions of preroga- 
live, and of infringing on the rights and privileges 
ofthat house. He congratulated Mr. Pitt “on his 
ability in secking remote wars: Nootka and Ja- 
cotta were at no small distance, and Oczakow was 
very well known to be not at ourdoors.” « War,” 
added he “ is a question of great iinportapce to 
the lives of thousands; and no man or member of 
an assembly, who decided on it 
himsel" free from guilt. ‘he general sense of 
the country is against the war, and the manufac. 
turers in many places are alarmed. Of the city 
of Norwich I can speak more particularly,” adds 
he, “ and I know that they there dread the utter 
ruin of their trade.” While speaking}t on the 
same subject some time after, “ he attacked the 
consistency and confidence of the minister; he ac- 
cused him of having opposed the majorities of 
that house in an unconstitutional manner, and he 


| replied to the question put by Mr. Pitt oft Who is 


his accuser?’ that he himself was both criminal and 
accuser.’ 


a a a 
° This alludes to Mr. Pitt's promise relative to a diseolu- 


tion of parliament. 


t Debate on Monday, December 13th, when an inquiry 
was moved for by Mr. Grey. 


t Monday, February 20, 179%. . See Parl.: Deb. 


rashly, could think 


On another occasion” he attacked his late col- 
leagues with 4 vein of happy ridicule, teo keen 
not to be felt, but, perhaps, too fine not to evapor- 
ate in a parliamentary report. ‘After combating 
the attempt to preclude an inquiry, he is said to 
have spoken as follows se. '’ , 

‘“ This administration, which it has been the 
fashion to paint asa perfect paragon of purity and 
virtue, will now stand unmasked and exposed in 
their true and natural colours. ' The gay and em- 
broidered suit of pretence, in which they have 
decked themselves, and under which they have 
strutted in magnificent disguise, is tom off, and 
they behold them in the tattered rags of their ge= 
nuine deformity. ‘They stand, like the uncased 
French, which the licentiousness of our stage ig 
too apt to exhibit to ridicule....in rafes without a 
shirt....in tinsel and lace on-the outside....in dirt or 
dowlas within. They stand before their confiding 
majority, convicted of shrinking from trial; and 
when a man does not dare to stand trial, the world 
has a right to believe him guilty: and in this con- 
dition stand his majesty’s ministers in the eyes of 
their majority. Let me add, sir, one word more 
on this serious subject. We have before us two 
pregnant instances of the use, which is made of 
these summary and shameful proceédings, which 
are introduced into practice for the sake of our dar- 
ling revenue....that revenue, for which every thing 
is to be sacrificed....the citizen to be oppressed 
and ruined....the constitution to be violated. We 
see that these summary modes of conviction may 
be dexterously perverted into instruments of fas 
vour or of fear, as it may be the political and cor- 
rupt motive of office, for the moment, to gratify or 
to intimidate.” | 

Whatever difference of opinion may be enter: 
tained concerning the recent conduct of Mr. 
Windham, no degree of obliquity can attach to 
his behaviour on that occasion, and every good man 
must dwell with pleasure on it. Nor ought it to 
be forgotten, that in a debate on the lottery-bill of 
1792, he argued against lotteries in general, the 
disadvantages attendant on which were so great, 
that in his opinion they could not be compensated 
for by any advantage whatever in point of revenue. 
He remarked very justly, that the money pro- 
duced could not be called clear gain, because in 
consequence of lotteries many individuals were 
rendered incapable of paying their taxes. By ac- 
quiescing in the plan, * government avowed them- 
selves the bankers....the partners.....of all the 
rogues and vagabonds now described. - They 
made war upon the morals of the people; .and the 
progress of the unfortunate criminal might be easi- 
ly traced, step by step, from the insurance office te 
the Old Bailey! ‘Yhe mischief had extended to 
every class. Were a committee appointed to ia- 
quire into the operations of it, they would trace it 
to the first floor, from that to the second....to the 
arret...to thc pawnbroker's shop....to the Old 
Bailey....to the gallows....to Bedlam....or to the. 


workhouse!” 


Nor ought it to be forgotten, that. Mr. Windham 
ably and eloquently combated the slave trade, and 
attacked all those base and interested motives, that 
would steel the heart of man against the common 
principles of humanity. He asserted ** that, in- 
dependent of the solid reasoning, the eloquence, 
and the ability, which had beep exerted in favoer 
of the abolition of the slave trade, the bare state- 
ment of facts so enormous and atrocious, as ap- 
peared by the evidence ever to have been instpa- 
rable from that trade, was sufficient to have con- 
vinced the most obdurate supporters of African. 


eeaeee a 
° Tuesday, March 13, on the motion “ relative to the 


conduc: of Mr. Rose during the Westminster election. 


a i Re had jusi stated the increase of abuses 
se iS year. `- ' 


} Wednesday, Aprit 25,1792. 
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slavery, that the continuation of so iniquitous and 
abominable a traffic for a moment longer, was un- 
just, Inhuman, and not to be defended on any 
principle whatever.” He maintained “ that the 
slave trade ‘ought to be ab lishida” “ When they 
were told of the justice due to the West India 
planters, wére they to forget the vast debt of jus- 
tice due tó their slaves? When they were offer- 
ing up so much. to the interest of the West India 


islands, were they not to recollect the sufferings, 


which they were entailing on the Africans for 
some years to'com:,!n comparison with the suffer- 
ings of those, who had been transported long since? 
What relief was it for future suff-rers, that so many 
before them had suffered? It was like one, who, 
being reproved for skinning eels alive, said, ¢ they 
had been always ‘used to it.’ 

After much pointed reasoning, he concluded by 
observing, * that in comparison between the pos- 
sible consequences of the abolition, he saw doubt- 
ful contingencies, evils, or disadvantages, an one 
side.....certain gross and scandalous injustice, 
shame, and disgrace on the other.” 

-On this great question Mr. Windham was ia 
earnest; indeed, had some others, who only pre- 
tended to support it, evinced the same warmth of 
conviction and the same energy of conduct, there 
can be no doubt but that this odious traffic would 
long since have been annihilated, and the plighted 
faith of parliament rescued, from dishonour. 

(To be continued.) 


T 4 i 
., LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AFTER a considerable, but unavoidable delay, 
both volumes of the very beautiful edition of 
Tooke’s Russia, published by William Fry of this 
city, have made their appearance. This is incom- 
parably the best history of an interesting epoch in 
the Muscovite annals; aad its popularity here has 
been tested, by eight hundred subscribers, obtained 
im a very short timé, and principally in the southern 
states. As it bas been suggested, that “ Secret 
Memoirs of the Court of St. Petersburg” is a more 
interesting work, nay, that even Tooxre is less 
copious than the author of Secret Memoirs, it is 

r to state, that it has long been a settled 
fashion among the jacobins, both of French and 


American birth, to vilify and falsify the character | 


of Catharine. The motive is obvious. By exag- 
gerating the faults of the Russian princess, they 
mean to inspire into their deluded votaries, the 
miserable populace, a blind, furious, and fanatical 
rage against monarchical power, and, indeed, 
against al] power, but the brutal force of the mul- 
titude. No means are left unessayed to accom- 
plish this darling project, which, from the com- 
mencement of the French revolution, they have 
cherished with parental solicitude, and which they 


will continue to cherish, until, by the councils of 


such men as Burxe anıl Wixpuam{m, followed up 
by the sword, and by the besom of destruction, 
they are no longer permitted to vex mankind. 

We have been inundated with a tide of scandal 
against the empress of the north, and this “ water 
of bitterness” has been variously directed, by jacobin 
conductors. Sometimes, as a purling falshood, it 
glides into our ears from the Morning Chronicle 
Fills of poetry, and sometimes it rushes roughly 
on from the ditch of St. Antoine, and the filthiest 
common sewers of Paris. Among other lies and 
libels, affecting the Russian government, the ano- 
symous author of “ Secret Memoirs” proffers his 
detraction, and there are not wanting those, who 
will tell the public, that his unsubstantiated 
assertions are more legitimate than Tooke’s elabo- 
rate history, and there are not wanting American 
fools, who will believe it. But, among discerning 
agd well principled men, the reputation of Mr. 
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Fry’s edition of an authentic work will not be dex 
preciated by arts like these. A nameless and 
Shameless Frenchman, of the revolutionary tribe. 
with his execrable jacobinism, with his lewdness 
of fancy, and audacity of falshood, will not super- 
sede the well-digested and temperate work of an 
English gentleman, studious of the verity of his 
facts, as well as of the correctness of his compo- 
sition. Mr. Tooxr will not be oppressed by a 
skulking jacobin, unless the prodigy of Sa#axs- 
PRARE be realized; unless 

u The eagle, towering in bie pride of piace, 

Be by a mousing ow! hawk'd at and kill’d.” 


numerous, and we require no party rage to make 
them appear larger than life. Strict justice has 


many other British writers. But all fanatic 
Frenchmen, of the new school, have described her 
as a prodigy of vice; and they have depicted her 


thus, not because she was sometimes wanton, some: ; 


times capricious, and sometimes cruel, for French- 
men, from sympathy, might forgive all this, but 
because this prodigy wore an imperial crown, and 
sometimes waged war, in support of her authority. 
Now, had she worn a bonnet rovge, and provoked 
rebellion against government, she would have been 
hailed as a Madame Montmoro, or as a glorious 
Jfishwoman of the 10th of August. 

It remains only to add, that this well print- 
ed edition of a first rate performance, is from 
the press of Mr. Maxwell, and that to its deserv- 
ing publisher the writer of this article wishes all 
that success, which meritorious Enterprize should 
challenge from the public. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A VERY new and humorous essayist, after re- 
marking, in the trite way, that the love of fame 
impels many great and glorious actions, declares 
vivaciously: ‘ It animates the labour of the philo- 
sopher, the heroism of the warrior, the eloquence 
of the senator, the ingenuity of the mechanic, and 
the dissipation of the fine lady. It has razed towns, 
produced epic poems, composed sonnets, made 
speeches, and invented violet soap." 

The pretensions of a literary. adventurer, are 
thus stated in a new periodical work: 

I stand forth unabashed a candidate for the name 
of author. I can shew three indisputable claims 
to enable me to strive for the laurel crown. Iam 
Volumes might be written on each of these texts, 
to prove them due qualifications, to enable a man 
to sit at the common council board of literature. 


In London, it is satd by a late writer, a man 
may be idle without fatigue, valetudiniarian with- 
out contempt, and a humorist without controul. 
In London, idleness may, without exertion, assume 
the garb of philosophy» No man is watched by his 
attentive neighbours, nor are his actions exposed 
to the critical examination of the piercing eye of 
curiosity. 

What a late correspondent playfully alluded to, 
it seems is actually contemplated by the republican 
party. In the “ National Ægis,” there is a pro- 
„posal for the establishment of a “ National Insti- 
tute.” 


The gallantries and. matrimonial connections of 
plants have been generally supposed to have been 


The faults and foibles of the imperial Kate were 


been rendered to her character by Mr. ‘Tooke, and | 


to the honour demanded; either of them sufficient | 


idle man, a valetudinarian, and a humorist. | : : eee 
oe : : ‘ness of revolutionary times, when speaking of a 


„useful in all great emergensics. 
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first applied to poetical purposes by Dr. Darwin: 
a writer in a late London piper has probably gone 
back to the oldyst authority, to deprive Dr. Darwin 
of this credit, and notices the following passage ia 
Claudian, as translated in the ** Guardian.” 


Branches in branches twin'd compose the grove, 
And shoot, and spread, and d/ossom into line: 
The trembling palms their mutual eve repeat, 
And bendi: g pplaura, beading prpl..rs meet; 

The distant plan'anes seem to prose more nigh, 
And io the sighing alsers, alcera sigh. 

In the Aurora of the 1)th current, we read the 
following sentence, “ Which is death, or con- 
finement for life, the more exemplary punish- 
ment!” This isa faithful transcript, and we sup» 
pose this extraordinary combination of words to be 
either the new language of the new administration, 
or else that it is a specimen of the celebrated Co- 
lumbian Dictionary» 


aot l ' 


Inscription on a monument, under ‘the statue of 
Sir Thomas Farkyns, a celebrated wrestler. 
Here, thrown by Time, old Parkya’s laid, ' 
The frst fair fail be ever had; 
Nor Time, without the aid of Death, 
Could put this wrestler out of breath. | 
All else he threw, and will these twain, 
As soon as he gets up again. 


THE SUBLIME IN DANCING. 


The following is literal from a London paper. 

A gentleman of merit, well educated, and pros 
perly qualificd by seven of the best. masters that 
ever trod on English ground, teaches minuets to 
noblemen, and real ladies only, for the sum of five 
guineas paid down, with all the excelled graces of 
the head, body, arms, wrists, hands, fingers, toes, 
sinks, risings, bounds, rebounds, twirls, twists, 
fourfold mercuries, couptes, borees, flourishes, 
demi corpus, curtseys 4 la mode, hat on, off, giv- 
ing hands and feet in an advanced octagon adorn- 
ed style, and divided into one, two, three, or four 
steps, exact to time, or bars; introducing at the 
same moment, theala mode form, chassas, springs, 
five and nine orders of the graces, and annexed 
with the rigadoon, Louvre, cotillion, and ancient 
and modern hornpipe steps, and elegant country 
dance positions. The said gentleman is no com: 
mon dancing master, Aas some character to lose, 
THEREFORE ladies of a common capacity may 
soci attain to dance equal to the best French or 
Italian dancer in the kingdom, only for five gui- 
neas, on applying to No. 79, in the Haymarket, 
between ten and eleven in the morning, and four 
and six in the afternoon, and they will be scen 
only by the aforesaid gentleman himself. 7 


Burke presents a curious picture of the blessed+ 


French statesman, who went into voluntary exile 
after monarchy was destroyed. 

« He was a man of honour, and virtue, and ta- 
lents, and therefore a fugitive.” l 

It is sincerely, though dubiously hoped, we may 
never have just occasion to suppose that the fol- 
lowing passage is, in the remotest degree, dese 
criptive, either of our love of change, or its diss, 
graceful consequences : 

When learning and the crts are lost in an expe- 
riment to try how well a state may stand, without 
old, fundamental principles, what sort of thing must 
be a nation of gross, stupid, ferocious, and, at the 
same time, sordid barbarians, destitute of religion, 
honour, or manly pride? 


Mr. Winpuas, the bold opposer of a French 


peace, is of that undaunted spirit, and of that rapid 


decision, which render a statesman so eminently 
His bold and. 
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generous character ts drewn by a Roman poet in 
two lines. , f 


Qui metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari. 


In a late political meeting at New York, gene- 
ral HAMILTON. we understand, took occasion to 
make some remarks upon the imbecility of admi- 
nistration, and the portentous signs of the times. In 
a spirit of the clearest discernment, and in his 
wonted tones of eloquence and energy, he made 
a brief speech on the above interesting topics. His 
address, says the accurate editor of the New York 
Evening Post, was of a general nature. He took 
a very Summary view of the leading measures and 


disposition of our present administration ; as be- | 


ing excessively weak, impolitic, disorganizing, 
and unconstitutional, tending to expose the coun- 
try to intestine discord and open invasion. It was 
his opinion that the peace in Europe, even if com- 
pleted, could not be of long continuance, and that, 
in the event of a war, this country would be likely 
to get involved; and he then asked, what must be 
our situation without money tn the treasury, and 
without a revenue? He spoke of the additional 
@x posure, to which we should now be liable, from 
the French in possession of Louisiana. On the 
whole, he thought the present state of things, 
both at home and abroad, such as to justify the 
most alarming apprehensions. He therefore call. 
ed upon the friends to good order, to stable govern- 
ment, to that system of measures; which had 
brought us to what we were, to rally on this occa- 
sion, and express their opinion by voting for a 
man of correct principles and sound judgment. 


" The celebrated Fuseli, who is endowed with the 
$magination of a poet, as well as the genius ef a 
painter, thus. describes one of the greatest masters 
ef his art. i. 

In the dawn of modern art, Liowarpo da Vinc1 
broke forth with a splendour, which distanced for- 
mer excellence. Made up of all the elements, 
that constitute the essence of genius, favoured by 
education and circumstances, all ear, all eye, all 
grasp; painter, poet, sculptor, anatomist, archi- 
tect, engineer, chymist, machinist, musician, man 
ef science, and sometimes empiric, he laid hold of 
every beauty in the enchanted circle, but without 
exclusive attachment to one, dismissed in her turn 
each. Fitter to scatter hints, than.toteach by ex- 
ample, he wasted life, insatiate in experiment. 
To a capacity, which at once penetrated the prin- 
ciple and real aim of the art, he joined an inequality 
of fancy, that, at one moment, lent him wings for 
the pursuit of beauty, and the next flung him on 
the ground to crawl after, deformity: we owe 
him chiaro oscuro, with all its magic, we owe him 
caricature, with all its incongruities. His notions 
of the most claborate finish, and his want of persee 
verance were at least equal. In his Last Supper, 
in the refectory of the Dominicans, he abandoned, 
without finishing, the head of Christ, exhausted by 
a wildthase alter models for the heads and hands 
ef the apostles. Iad he been able to conceive the 
centre, the radii must have followed of course. 

The Editor recollects to have nowhere read a 
finer picture of the magical powers of Genius, 
than what is exhibited in the above sketch. The 
curious reader, who is solicitous to read an ori- 
ginal and bold writer, distinguished for his taste 
and power of execution in one of the fine arts, is 
referred to Lectures on Painting, delivered Lefore 
the royal academy, by H. Fuseli. 

REMsRANT possessed the full empire of light 
and shade, and of all the tints that float between 
them. He tinged his pencil with equal success 
in the cool of dawn, in the noon-day ray, in the 
livid flash, in evanescent twilight, and rendered 
darkness visible. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


(Nothing, however exquisite or faultless in writing, bu’: 
may be ludicrously parodied, or burlesqued. The fol- 
lowing very characteristical tines seem to sneer at the 
charming simplicity of Wordsworth’s '* Lyrical Bal- 
lads.” Whether this species of sarcasm, applied to the 
elegant work in question, be fair or not, the Editor will 
not now stay to settle; but will only add that the suase- 
quent stanzas are very faithfully descriptive of rustic love 
im New-England; and though such a passion may be de- 
rided Sy the refinement of the city, yet it will eause no 
scornful smile in 


“ Many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing inthe checquer'd shade.'”] 


JONATHAN TO JEMIMA. 


JEMIMA, won't you let me sing 
A little song I have for you 3 

I love you s0 like any thing, 
I vow I don’t know what to dos 


And yet I hate to let you know, 
It makes me feel all over so. 


Don't you remember t’other day, 

When you was milking in the piggin, 
You had a straw hat on your head, 

But on your neck there was no rigging. 


And yet, &c. 


Well, by a tree close to the fence 
I stood, and while you pull’d the teats; 
I peep’d through a smali knot hole there, 
Till 1 went almost into fits. 


And when you twisted round your head, 
And turn’d your eyes towards. the tree, 
It made me feel amazing sham’d, 
So plaguy ’fraid that you would see. 


I look’d right at your cheek and chin, 
And. all from where your gown had fell, 
It made me think of fifty things... 
But you won't like if it I tell. 


And when you fill’d your piggin full, 
And tothe’ house away had run, 

It almost made me cry with grief, 
I was so sorry when you'd done. 


I wish that I had been a weed, 
That almost to your bosom grew; 
Or if the cow’s teat I had been, 
Then should I have been press'd by you. 


When I went home, oh how I felt, 
So bad that I could almost cry ; 

I was not sorry....yet I thought 
That I most certainly should die. 


I did not go to bed till twelve, 
I felt so droll abcut my honey, 
And there I lay till broad day-light, 
Bat could not sleep for thinking on ye. 


Ithought you would not marry me, 
You're so much prettier than I; 

So I resolv'd to hang myself, 
For still I thought that I should dies 


I took a rope and went aways... ; 
My heart was sorer than a bile.... 
But when I got it round my neck, 
I says, thinks J, it an't worth while. 


Then home I went, good Lord, 
I vum I never felt so bad, 
I had a nation deal of gricf, 
And folks aH thought that I was mad. 


Says mother, Says she, Jonathan, 

Pray what the deuce can ail yoy new? 
Mother, says I, if you was I, 

You'd feel as bad as me, Í vow. 


Now sister says, and mother says, . 
Andso do all the neighbours say, 
That I am sartinly in love, 
"Tis every bit as plain as day. 


And father yesterday declared... 
Oh how it makes me blush to tell... 
If somehow we could make a match, 
_ He thinks that we might do right well. 


He'll let me have alot of ground, 
A gander, goose, the brindled COW, 
A pair of oxen, th’ old grey mare, 
Two pigs, a barrow, and a sow. 


And fifty other things like them: . . 
He'll let us haye to get along: 7 

And you can get some plates, some chains... 
And now I'm almost done my song. | 


es 
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- SMPTATION OF WORACYH. 


. q to: 


Opz 1x. Boox 1. 


BEHOLD, my friend, * Asehutney’s mound 
No more its tep iş white with:snow ; 

No more with frost the woods are crown’d, 
Nor streams, congeal'd, forget to flow. 


No. need of fire....it isnot coldés. 
But ope your case with livers! hand; 
mg generous wine, of four years old, 
And neur the cheering glasses stand. 


Trust te the geds ali:cares. bat these, 
Let joy and pleasure now peevait;. 

They smooth the rough tempcstucus stag - 
Their fas lulis the stormy. gale. E 


t 


Life’s common lot account as gain;. 
Perhaps the morrow is. not thine sape 
Indulge no idle. anxious: pain, 
Nor at the illsof life repine: 


While hoary Age, morose and sour, 
Is distant from the present scene, 
Acknowledge life’s triumphant power, 
And court the /asses round the greeny 


The rural field, or ray parterre, l 
Where whispering lovers nightly stray, 

Now call thee forth to meet the fair, 
Whose social converse crowns the day. 


ge aoi ES 


° A lofty eminence in Vermont. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. XIX. 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
SIR, 


ATTACHED as I am to the female sex, and ha- 
bituated, as I have been, to devote my hours, and 
assiduously to toil for their amusement; prompted 
to this line of conduct, as well by ardent feelings, 
asby the enthusiastic veneration I bear to the age 
of chivalry, the pride of gallantry in me has been 
wounded, by my permitting “ Aristippus, junior” to 
notice, before me, the pathetic but elegant commu- 
hication of “ Mrs. M.” in No 15. I might, how- 
ever, have found a balm for this wound, if she had 
been treated, by Aristippus, with that politeness and 
respect, which are due to a married female, who, 
“ by her economy,” has verified the maxim of a 
philosopher and a patriot, that “a penny saved isa 
penny gained.” I expect confidently her pardon, 
however, when she finds that I shall atone, by my 
zeal in her defence, for the crime of delaying my 
attention to her heart-breaking communication. 

I am, Mr. Saunter, a member of “ the Tuesday 

elub.” It was early my opinion, that an association 
for the attainment of objects, honourable in their 
nature, and useful in their tendencies, should have 
“& a name.” I was fully aware, that, not in novels 
alone, “ ORLANDO” always gained more female 
hearts than Peter or Sam; and believing that this 
just discrimination extended beyond the period of 
& sweet fifteen,” I was anxious that our club, by its 
title, should gain favourable prepossessions in the 
public mind. My associates in the club will testify 
that this was strenuously urged by me. At our 
first meeting, I expatiated at length on the import- 
ance of a sounding name. I proved to demonstra- 
tion, that the name of a certain meeting of legisla- 
tors in this state, was the only barrier to public 
contempt; that the utility of sounding names was 
clearly exemplified in the “ Vicar of Wakeficld.” I 
believe that my cloquence would have been success- 
ful, but, just as we were about taking the sense of 
the company, a merry member rose, and, in a 
voice, which is better known at the club than at 
tea-parties, loudly vociferated, 

“ What virtue in a name? ‘That, which we calla 
rose, by any other name, would smell as sweet.” Find- 
ing that Shakspeare was against me, my opposition 
ceased, and the “ club” was nameless. 

Disappointed in this important preliminary step, 
I resolved to exert myself to procure a secretary to 
the club, who should faithfully minute our proceed- 
ings. I had been too much among republicans to 
be ignorant, that, in a free country, there should 
be no closed doors, 2nd that it would be not Jess un- 
polite than aristocratic, to keep our proceedings 

secret, especially froin the ladies. I was the more 
prompted to exertion for this object, as we had no 
married men in the club, and as J knew that, with 


ENLARGED. 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


éeecacudena’s Deccccccccsecccccssccoseces S VARIOUS, THAT THE MINV 
OF DESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF GHANGE, 
AND PLEAS’D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE INDULGED.” 


COWPER. 


the ladies, a knowledge of our measures alone 
would secure their applause. I believed, with the 
ladies, that they had a right to be informed of all 
our proceedings; that, although wits might call it 
curiosity in them, it was a laudable thirst for in- 
formation; and that to avoid an interference with 
the ladies, on their tea-party evenings, they should 
be consulted as to the nights, on which the mem- 
bers of the club might be spared. I wished also to 
make a virtue of necessity; for, believing that 
one of the members might be married before the 
close of the season, and knowing the frailty and 
wavering of a bridegroom, during the honey-moon, 
I wished the club to have that merit, which results 
from openness and candour. I therefore moved, 
that a secretary should be appointed, who should 
be ordered to present the proceedings of the club 
at each monthly or other meeting of the “ Phila- 
delphia Female Association.” Here, I believe, I 
should have succeeded, but the jovial member, to 
whom I have before alluded, marred my schemes. 
He thought, that some parts of our proceedings 
should not be made public, and exclaimed aloud, 
in allusion to women, 


“ Constant you are, 
But yet a woman, and for secrecy 
No lady closer; for I will believe 
Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know, 
And so far will I trust ye, gentle dame.” 


I have too high a veneration for Shakspeare, to 
oppose his doctrines; and, although it may be pos- 
sible he may be wrong, I did not choose to appear 
vain, by opposing my judgment to his, in a public 
club. I yielded, and the doors were closed to all 
but the waiter. 

As this was the result of our proceedings, I am, 
of course, bound to secrecy, with regard to the 
meetings of the club. I know well, that, as the 
interests of women are so intimately connected 
with those of our sex, they have an indisputable 
right to be informed of our actions. It is certainly 
an erdination of nature, and, in pursuance of this 
ordination, the ladies, by some means or other, 
always do find out the haunts of men. I know well 
too, that, like Z?/burina, they sometimes “ do see 
what is not in sight.” But, if they can thus see 
things, which are not to be seen, they certainly can 
sec, with much greater ease, all that is to be seen. 

I regret that, by the rules of the club, I cannot 
be the medium of information to the ladies; but, 
although restricted from telling what does pass, I 
am at liberty to say what does not pass; particularly 
as our reputations suffer, in the opinions of females, 
from the unfortunate suspicion, that one of our 
members learned among us more Latin than he 
could from his parents,-who wisely “ avoided send- 
ing him to school, where his learning was to be acquired 
at the expense of his morals !” . 

I must then, Mr. Saunter, pray you to persuade 
“ Mrs. M.” that her son did not learn his Latin 
among us. I am sure, that the nature of our whole 
conversation was totally unknown at Rome. We 
have gained but little indeed, if eighteen centuries 
have not given to us new terms, and new ideas ; 
and, although the son of Mrs. M. may tell his 
mother “non decette rixari,” I appeal tọ the can- 
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dour of the ladies, whether this expression could 
have been' learned at a male club, or whether it 
could ever be properly applied but at home. Mrs. 
M. may have reason to believe that “ heu! ienare 
mentes”? was called forth at the “ Tuesday club,’ 
and I shall not contradict her, but it was certainly 
indecorous in her son to apply it at homc. If he 
had heard of another maxim, he would certainly 
have been silent...‘ Veritas non est omnibus horis 
loquendum,” 

I pray you now, Mr. Saunter, to tender to Mrs. 
M. the homage of my high consideration ; to tell 
her, that I lament that the wisè, but uncommon, 
mode of her son’s education failed of its object; 
that, if it be possible to persuade him to associate 
with the ladies entirely, after his initiation in the 
‘© Tuesday club,” it shall be done. Tell her, I 
pray you, that her laudable thirst for information 
ought, in my opinion, to be gratified, and that my 
exertions shall be used for that purpose. Tell her 
also, that I shall atempt to persuade my associates 
(what I fear will be impossible to convince them of) 
that their evenings should be devoted to the ladies, 
in order that their manners mav be polished, and 
their minds strengthened. These things shall be 
attempted, without fee or reward; and, in return, 
we will not ask, or even wish, to be admitted at the 
meetings of the “ Philadelphia Female Associa- 
tion.” 

QUIXOTE. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR JHE PORT FOLIO. 
(CONTINUED.) 


CHAP. IV. 
Germans. Hollanders, Se. 


I NOW turn to the Germans, as the least ntr- 
merous among the principal classes of Europeans, 
who peopled America. These Germans were. 
from the most unenlightened and oppressed pro- 
vinces of the German empire. In their country, 
the Palatinate, Hesse, and other parts bordering 
upon the Rhine, they belonged to the poorest class 
of the common people, fcr the prospering peasant 
never emigrates from Germany nor any other 
European country. Though among these people 
there was much vicious rabble, they distinguished 
themselves greatly by their industry above their 
Irish fellow-colonists, and the exports of the mid- 
dle colonies might have remained, but for these 
wheat-producing German machines, very trifling. 
The only sentiment of these uneducated people was 
self-interest, which, always connected with iruga- 
lity, their descendants inherited, excepting when 
they were infected by the luxury of the other colo- 
nists, or corrupted by the licentiousness of the 
Irish rabble. In the last case they exhibit to the 
eye of the European observer, astonished at such 
incongruities, the lamentable and cisgusting spec- 
tacle of a lewd and vicious barbarian ; in the former, 
the ridiculous one of a man rapidly risen from noe» 
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thing, whose coarse outside and aukward behavi- 
our laughably contrasts with the elegance that sur- 
rounds him. The Hollanders, Swedes, French, 
and oti:ers, have been too few in number to deserve 
a pl.ce among the principal classes of ancestors 
of the Americans. I say nothing of the emigra- 
tions since the revolution, because they are too re- 
cent to have given national ancestors to the Ame- 
ricans, of whom I am now speaking. Since that 
period, a very different class of men have begun 
to emigrate thither, and I shall speak of them here- 
aficr in the proper place. It is however certain, 
that the emicrations, which gave existence to the 
American people, consisted of the dregs of several 
European nations, and consequently that no high 
degree of virtue and political heroism can be ex- 
pected from their descendants, unless they, by the 
force of circumstances, have been born again and 
ennobled ; and even if it were not allowable to call 
these emigrants an abominable medley. Ner do 
J deny, that many virtuous and respectable families 
likewise emigrated to America; but as they consti- 
tuted only a very feeLle minority, such exceptions 
can by no means affect the accuracy of a general 
result. We shall now examine whether circum- 
stances have occurred calculated to operate anew 
birth upon the character of the people. 


ed 


CHAP. V.. 


The organisation of the Country gave rise to a trading 
influence. Its pernicious aperation spon the morals. 


“ IF you inhabit,” says Rousseau, in the Contrat 
Social, ¢& an extensive sea coast, intersected by 
bays and harbours, cover the ocean wtth your 
ships, and your existence will be splendid, but 
short.” Upon such a coast were those emigrants, 
of whom I have just spoken, cast. What atemp- 
tation to trade by sea! especially as the soil, upon 
which they had to labour, was, on account of its bad 
quality, ill fitted for agriculture. As the bad 
grounds in the southern colonies were found com- 
petent to produce rice, indigo, and tobacco, the ex- 
portation of these valuable articles gave nourish- 
ment to this commerce. _ The hilly regions of the 
middle, and in part of the northern colenies, were 
soon wrested from the Indians, and cultivated; 
they gave good harvests of wheat and other grain, 
which, from the proximity of the West India colo- 
niesin America, which consumed without produc- 
ing these articles, of course became excellent ol- 
jects ofexport trade. But the imports, as the co- 
Jonists could not possibly themselves raise the Eu- 
ropean goods, which they wanted, and the mother 
eountry carefully prevented their attempting what 
"would have been diametrically opposite to her ob- 
ject in settling the colonies, of course far excceded 
the exports, and principally gave life to this trade, 
necessarily making the planters, who were alwavs 
forced to sell beforehand their harvests, the slaves 
of the merchant. Ilence arose the predominancy 
ef the trading interest, which has continued to this 
day. A general spirit of trade spread itself 
throughout the country, and the planters were ra- 
ther sellers of raw produce than farmers. Con- 
sider how largely the organization of the country 
contributed to produce this mercantile spirit. For 
as the English colonies properly formed only a 
long, and proportionably small valley, between the 
Apalachian mountains and the ocean, while the 
French possessed all the lands west of the Alle- 
gany mountains, the settlers were obliged to 
stretch themselves along the coast, and of course 
to remain always in the vortex of the commercial 
interest, especially as several navigable rivers faci- 
litated the communicatien with the sea. 

An opposite eect would have been produced if 
the country had extended far in land, and had pos. 
scoscd a ruiu] soil; af it bad becn watercd only 
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by asingle large river, the rapidity of which should 
have rendered the navigution iwara extremely 
difficult, and have presented to the F nopean sett- 
lers a small coast. Such is the nature of the coun- 
try on the Mississippi, and hence the firs: agricul: 
tural and manufacturing states will arise there. 
and by the peopling of those extensive regions the 
commercial interest must. in case the Atlantic and 
western states should remain united, cease to pre- 
dominate, and yield to the farming and manufac- 
turing influence that pre-eminence, which is so con- 
formable to the public welfare. 

Every’ circumstance contributed, however, to 
invite the English colonics to speculative com- 
merce. On the one hand, the sea gave occasion 
to exportations and importations, and, on the other,, 
the Indians, from whom, as inexperienced men of 
nature, it was very easy to filch large tracts of land, 
dwelt to the westward. lt may be maintained, that 
the colonists floating thus between Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis, could hardly withstand such strong tempta- 
tions to grow suddenly rich, and that their virtue 
necessarily went to wreck upon one of these two 
rocks. | 

Export and import trade should always rest up- 
on the basis not only of agriculture, that is the 
raising of raw produce, but of manufactures, or the 
working up of this raw produce. In the opposite 
case, an order of things arises, which, as the mean 
proportion, or manufacture, is wanting, can furnish 
no solid foundation for commerce. A people with- 
out manufactures and with luxury, must always 
lake from foreigners more than they can give in 
return. Hence their merchants, as debtors, are 
always dependent upon foreigners, and the people 
always dependent upon their merchants. This 
must, of course, make these last masters of the le- 
gislative and administrative authorities? They 
are however themselves compelled to prefer the 
interest of that nation, to which most of their cre- 
ditors belong, to that of thcir own country, or to 
break off at once all connection, and thus put an 
end to their own commercial existence. In this 
situation of things, can the laws of the country be 
adapted to the general welfare? will not this ex- 
ternal commerce, by inflaming the desire for su- 
perfluities, give to sensuality a preponderance, per- 
nicious to the morals, over the rational faculties ? 
and will not, of course, covetousness be the ruling 
passion of such a pcople? will it not be morally 
degraded by envy, and the whole train of selfish 
passions, to which the fear of concurrence necessa- 
vily connected with trade gives birth? In agricul- 
ture alone the advantage of the farmer is not injur- 
ed by concurrence, but, on the contrary, prospers 
in the same proportion with it. It is a warning 
of Providence to point out the employment the 
most beneficial to individuals, and, of course, to 
states*, | 

Such a country was therefore not calculated to 
ennoble the European colonists. It remains now 
to be examined, whether history teaches that they 
really were ennobled, or proves their character to 
be the genuine production of their origin and of 
their country. 


CHAP. VI. 
Characteristic historical Sketch. 


I SHALL notat all concern myself with the in- 
significant history of the English colonies, until 
their separation from the mother couniry, though 
the progress ef mechanical labours, in certain res- 
pects, would be very interesting. But the charac- 


° This is likewise confirmed by the consideration, that a 
numerous family of chilcren is wealth to a labouring free- 
helder, though au unfavourable circumstance to the welfare 
of a man in any other class of zocicty. 


ter of the colonists, considered as a nation, is un- 
folded only by the events of the revolution, and the 
annals of the United States until this time. The 
obscure period when these colonics originated (I 
cull it obscure, not because it is unknown, but be- 
cause its events, being unimportant, have little in- 
terest for us) exhibits the European emigrants too 
much occupied with the labours neecssary for the 
sustenance of mere animal life; their minds were 
too much shackled by the acquisition of absolute 
necessaries, interesting only to themselves, to un- 
fold their moral nature in such a mere animal mode 
of life. Hence arose an ungenuine simplicity, a 
compulsive absence of luxury, which deceived the 
author of the Cu/tivateur Americain, who saw the 
end of this period. I call it an ungenuine simpli- 
city, because, like counterfeit precious stones, they 
had only the external appearance of this property, 
and not its substance grounded in the mind, as the 
innocence of children is barely external, and real 
innocence; the fruit of wisdom, attendant upon 
are. 

Yet even this early period, this infancy of the 
colonies, is sullied with unheard of cruelties, and 
shameful deceptions practised upon the Indians. 
Twill only mention the murder of so many Indians 
by a pack of banditti, calling themselves Paxton 
boys in the court-house of Lancaster, where these 
wild men, as they are called, fled for refuge from 
the tame ones, bent upon murdering them, and 
where they were most unhumanly butchered, in 
the very sanctuary of justice. So that even this 
kind of animal harmlessness vanished at once, 
whenever the gross interests of the colonists ap- 
peared to require it should be set aside. But no 
sooner had the colonists become sufficiently nu- 
mercus to be called a people, than their character 
unfolded itself by their breaking away from the 
mother country. Iam very far from disapprov- 
ing this salutary revolution; it will be seen here- 
after how much I am persuaded of its necessity, 
and.how favourable te humanity its consequences 
appear to be; but its first motive was self-interest. 
The British parliament undertook to tax: and thus 
attacked the colonists in their tenderest part. Had 
the parliament prescribed to them moral laws, 
they would have been content te take them, for 
their idea of representation extended only to the 
right of being taxed by their representatives alone; 
an ideaimported from England, where it is held to 
constitute almost exclusively political liberty. The 
parliament passed indeed a declaratory act, assert- 
ing aright to bind the Americans in all cases what- 
soever, which rendered resistance necessary. But 
the troubles existed already, before this law was 
made, and while the only controversy was about 
taxation. The foundation of the disturbances was 
however deeper laid than in the contested right 
of taxation: but still in self-interest, and of a com- 
mercial nature. For England restrained the trade 
of her colonies, whose trade of exports and imports 
was carried on by the intervention of Englishmen. 
The merchants of the colonies could not carry their 
produce tmmediately to foreign countries, whose 
productions in return they were likewise obliged 
to purchase in England. The prospect of an un- 
limited freedom of trade, as the necessary conse» 
quence of a separation from the mother country, 
must have irresistible charms for people, whose 
eagerness for gain is unbounded. The measures 
of the British parliament furnished them with an 
excellent pretext to bring about a change, which 
they so much desired; and thus was this cele- 
brated revolution of liberty, little more, in its 
embyro, than a commercial speculation of rapaci- 
ous traders, whose influence in their country was 


„predominant. 


On the other hand, it is difficult to believe that 
the measures of the British ministry had no other 
object in view than to draw money from a coun- 
try, which possessed little of it. It seems as if 


tary sagacity of that nation. 


the ministers hoped that in case the American co- 
lonists should resist, their country would be very 
easy to conquer; and we shall soon see that this 
hope was very well founded. Alter this conquest, 
they would have deprived those adjudged rebels of 
all their laws, which they had carried with them 
from England, and would have set the example in 
America of that cespotism, which they meant af- 
terwards to introduce into England, and which, in 
our days, another minister has introduced there. 
This subjection of America would furthermore have 
increased their power to an irresistible degree, by 
the numerous distributions of lands and ofaces, 
which it would have occasioned. Thus, abomina- 
ble as the motives, which men in power assign for 
their conduct, appear, their concealed intentions 
are commonly suil more detestable. 

The conduct of the American people during the 
revolutionary war, will be the principal test of their 
character, and this will be found accurately deline- 
ated in the official letters of general Washington ; 
a document, of which the subtlest luw-quibbler 
cannot deny the competency. ‘The facts contained 
in these remarkable letters shall be the polar star of 
Tay inquiries. 


CHAP. VII. 


Continuation of the characteristic historical sketch. 


AT the breaking out of the war, in the year 1776, 
it was very easy to collect a considerable num- 
ber of armed men; for they thought it would be 
easy to drive away the English from the country, 
that is, from Boston, and that would put an end to 
the whole business. The general sentiment was, 
“ Letus drive away these Englishmen, who come 
to demand taxes.” The New-England militia too 
behaved with great bravery before Boston. But 
this transient energy was very soon evaporated; for 
as the winter season drew near, no one would serve 
any longer, and general Washington found him- 
self in the unexampled embarrassment, of having 
to levy a new army, at two paces distant from the 
enemy, and he could scarcely, with inexpressible 
pains, prevent his own troops from deserting him 
altogether. The English had the complaisance to 
snffer this before their eyes, without attacking him, 
though they might at one stroke have destroyed 
the whole military power of the Americans. They 
had even the compluisance to leave Boston, which 
shews in no advantageous point of view the mili- 
The Americans were 
totally destitute of powder, arms, and all the ne- 
cessaries of war. At the beginning of the war, 
this was in some measure excusable, but these 
same articles, and magazines, were equally want- 
ing the next year, which is by no means to the ho- 
nour of a government and people, who would fain 

have worked out their liberty without muking any 
sacrifices. In the same next year, considerable 
numbers of the militia were again prevailed upon, 
by the promise of large pay, to devote themselves 
for a short time te the service of their threatened 
country: but after being every where beaten nearNew 
York, as soon as it began to be cold they immedi- 
ately returned to their homes. ‘They came with- 
out arms, though they had muskets at home. Half 
the troops of the army were unarmed; yet it was 
Necessary to furnish arms to these militia men. 
There was a want of powder; yet it was necessary 
to supply the militia with some of the little there 
was; and when the time of service of these patriots 
had expired, they carried home with them to shoot 
squirrels this powder, and these muskets, which be- 
longed to their deeply distressed country. It was 
thus that the North American soldiers of liberty 
behaved. 


General Washington thought he could defend 
with only a land force, New York, against a force 
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both by sea and land, which, on the part of so well 
informed a Commander, is scarcely credible. He 
would infallibly, with all bis militia, have been 
made prisoner in New York, had the English ge- 
neral with more activity made himself master of 
the post of Kingsbridge. General Lee, who, from 
enthusiasm for the American cause, had abandoned 
the prospect of splendid advancement, and an in- 
come of 1000]. sterling in England, arrived just in 
time to make general Washington see the danger 
of his situation, and to draw the troops away from 
New York island. This general Lee rendered 
other services to the Americans; but he must 
have starved with hunger, or begged his bread 
without obtaining it, as he says in his Memoirs, if 
a certain Mr. Morris had not assisted him. ‘That 
he had cabalicd against general Washington, to 
deprive him of the chief command, was an offence 
against general Washington, which your men in 
power, who love the possession of authority, never 
forgive; but it was no offence ayainst the state, 
Which he believed himsclf able to serve better than 
general Washington; a question, which still re- 
mains undetermined. Besides, a rotation in the 
supreme command followed of course from his re- 
publican principles. His offence’at the skirmish 
of Monmouth is yet very problematical; at least 
he justifies it, as it seems, completely in his let- 
ters, and ıt is indeed astonishing how it could give 
occasion to a court-martial, and yet more wonderful 
how this court-martial decided. That the congress 
ratified the sentence is less surprizing; for this 
congress, which bore little resemblance to a Ro- 
man senate, consisted of the humble servants of 
general Washington. Jt is therefore ascertained 
that general Lee, happily for himself, dicd early 
enough to escape indigence, but late enough to ex- 
hibit the ingratitude of the Americans in an odious 
light. I hold it indeed for certain, that all intelli- 
gent military men, who read his justification, con- 
tained in the Memoirs of Gencral Lee, will be of 
opinion, that his conduct at the distant cannonade 
and light skirmish of Monmouth, which all the 
Americans call a battle, was not only free from 
faults, but altogether worthy of an able general, 
well endowed with the talent of the military coup 
d'eil, 

I return to the campaign of 1776. General 
Washington, notwithstanding all the representa- 
tions of gencral Lee, could not prevail upon him- 
self to abandon Fort Washington, situated upon 
New-York island. The Hessians took this fort by 
storm, and made two thousand prisoners; besides 
a great deal of artillery and warlike stores. This 
shews what would have been general Washington’s 
fate, had not his guardian angel Lee persuaded 
him to withdraw from New-York. Indecision, 
with such a mass of information as general Wash- 
ington possesses, can only proceed from a disagree- 
ment between the light of the understanding and 
the energy of the will, or from a clearer percep- 
tion of the disadvantages of every resolution, than 
of its advantages. 

It was contrary to all military evidence that ge- 
neral Washington believed he could maintain him- 
self in New-York, and even upon Long-Island. 
Of the detachment upon Long-Island he lest 3000 
men; the rest ran away. It must be imputed to 
the English generals as a fault, not to have teken 
them all. It was believed that the members of 
congress with the army, being ignorant of military 
affairs, were the causes of the resolution to defeid 
New-York. But from the official letters of gener. 
Washington, now published, it appears to have 
been his own idea. 

In the retreat from New-York to beyond the 
Delaware, the whole American army, excepting 
about three thousand men, dispersed themselves. 
These three thousand men deserved, like the three 
hundred Spartans, statues to their honour, while 
the shameful dereliction of their standards at the 


taken to their ships! 
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moment of the greatest danger, brands the Amcri- 
can pecple with shame. The surprise of Trenton 

was for the Americans, what the Thermopylae 

were to Greece. This surprise is one of the most 

skilful and boldest enterprizes of our century. It 

is, however, surpassed by the undertaking at Prince- 

ton,and both events are sufficient to raise a gener- 
al to the temple of immortality; especially when, 

as in this case, he is contending for the welfare of 
his country. General Washington confesses him- 

self, that the war would have been at an end, if he, 
had had only six hundred men fit for action, te 

march with him to Brunswick, where the magazine 

and warlike chest of the English army lay, without 

aguard. But his men were too much exhausted; 

and besides, adds he, in his letter, which marks bis 

excessively cautious character, always finding ob- 

Stacles, the success would have been uncertain. 

Whata coldness of character must that be, which 

can resist the temptation to destroy an army of 
nearly thirty thousand mọn, with a couple of thou- 

sand, by a march of a few miles, and a blow, which 

could not fail! The destruction of the English 

army was inevitable; for they would have been 

hemmed in upon the sea-coast, destitute of every 

necessary, in the barrenest part of New-Jersey, 

and must either have laid down their arms, or 

What an immortal glory 

would not general Washington have acquired !..e0. 

Was it really impossible to prevail upon his troops, 

by holding up before them such a splendid pros- 

pect, to march a few miles further? Did general 

Washington not remember Czsar’s maxim, that 

“ nothing is done while ought remains to do”? 

Or were his troops utterly incapable of proceeding 

two steps further! A supposition not easily to be 

imagined. 


| (To be continued. ) 
= 


MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AFTER finishing a long scientific octavo, ene 
must be someii.nes less surprized by the gin-horse 
assiduity of the author, than plagued by his fan-- 
tastic ingenuity, in contriving the ramifications of 
his subject. I devoutly hope, however, that such 
may not be deemed the ingenuity of a gentleman, 
who was a passionate architect of systems, an imi- 
tator of Sterne, and has left me a specimen of his 
passion and imitation, in the two hundred and 
seventicth page of a manuscript on courting. I am 
the more solicitous on this head, because I shall 
keep back every other page of this excellent and 
rare treatise, in which many descriptions of people 
are interested, unless the following passage gain 
high and continued laud, for its philosophy, its 
truth, and its Latin, all of which are humby sub- 
mitted by 

HOLLIS. 


“ I give you my word, madam, there is nothing, 
in the whole vocabulary of ventriloquism, half se 
expressive as a sige Now, it has always been my 
way of thinking, that a man might look any thing 
out of his eyes, and a woman too, saving your lady- 
ship, without the least counsel of the heart. All 
above the thorax has so little commerce with the 
artcries and veins, that lead in and out of that great 
repository of feeling, that, nine times out of ten, 
they pley you false: nay, it is the province of 
education to strike out the residue, and to deny 
honesty even its solitury tythe. I wouldn't, by the 
golden thigh of Pythagoras, I wouldn't believe you 
the sooncr, because you look'd and talk’d fair, than 
I would.......no matter what. But, when a man 
swears that he loves you, and brings a deep, long- 
drawn sigh for his voucher, I defy Pyrrho, and 
Berkley, andthe whole court of king’s benca, wit 
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can recommend the curious to the superintend- 
ants of any poor-house in the country. I believe 
it to be, however, suspiratio crebra, per dentes oc- 
clusos, omnivorentesque ejecta, vino ferinaque penitus 
saturata.” 
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dangerous to themselves, than to those, whom they 
are desirous of oppressing. 

The Nctherlands have been but newly recover- 
ed tothe emperor. He owes that recovery to a 
concurrence of very extraordinary circumstances 3 
and he has made great sacrifices to his object. Is 
it really his interest to have it understood, that he 


Lloyd, lord Kenyon, at its head, to say it is not 
evidence. It stands to reason, madam, and has, 
ever since Abelard lost his ....... Eloisa, which, 
according to the best chronologies, was about the 
year 1142. * And pray what has Abelard to do 
with the subject?” I could have sworn you would 
have asked the question. Nothing, madam, upon 


e 


my honour, more than you or I have. 


« Your ladyship will please to observe, that a 
sigh may be considered historically or geographi- 
cally, physically or technically ; any way, in fact, 
but politically. A political sigh is nothing more 
than a grunt; I could tell it as far as I could hear 
it. In the third chapter of Genesis, it is demon- 
strated historically, if it be not an interpolation, 
which God ferbid, that Adam was the very first 
sigher; and, in geography and physics, we might 
speak of the island of Chios, of a high and dry 
soil, that sublimates the affections, and opens all 
the avenues for their expression. But technically 
esoseeesOh! what a feast for Linnzus or coo. tech- 
nically, there is the sigh of Love, the sigh of Hope, 
the sigh of Despair, the sigh of Regret, of Remorse, 
and lastly of a full stomach, as you may find in Dr. 
Willich’s Lectures on Diet and Regimen, passim. 

« Wow, mad:m, I hold that the sigh of Love, not 
being the sigh of Despair, is the gentlest, sweetest, 
easiest sigh, that a christian can expectorate. 1 
answer not for a mahometan, whose love is quo- 
tidian; nor for a Jew, whose love is mercenary ; 
nor for an Indian, who, according to the best autho- 
rities, has no love atall; but, for the christian sigh, 
I call the eighth Harry to witness, that there is 
nothing so heart-easing to the lover, nor any thing 
in the argumentum ad faminam that so completely 
shuts up the valve of controversy. The traits of 
this sigh, sir, are remarkable,.....Caput procli- 
actum, oculi firmiter intents, distensio pulmonum et 
eontractio foculis, miraque titillatio precordiorum..... 
"Lis as plain, in fact, as Diego’s nose. 

“ The sigh of Hope. Oh! how well do I know 
its characters: When I have wiped away the cold 
death-drops that chased each other down the fore- 
head of my friend; when I have composed the 
features of his cherished face, distorted by the last 
agony; when I have turned to his desolate little 
flock, clinging in mute terror round their mother 
«Almighty Father! with what a full suspiration 
have I ejaculated, “ We shall meet again!” 

“« The sigh of Despair, madam, is of no particu- 
lar character; and, with all my skill, I have been 
very grossly cheated in it. It is but two nights 
since, as I am told, that I saw it slipping out be- 
tween the labials of a young swain, who, from his 
emotions, I concluded had only taken his coffee 
too hot; and I could be sworn that the despair of 
that tall statesman, who has looked to preferment 
for the last lustre, is deemed, by halfthe company, 
nothing deeper than a touch of the cholic. The 
general description of it might be “ Frons corrugata, 
eculorumque sclerctica denudata, os apertum, amplifi- 
satio thoracis cordisque paipitatio convellens.” But of 
this, may it please your worships, I am not well 
convinced. 

“ The sigh of Regret is a pitiful little thing, that 
most commonly debarks against the fan ofa faded 
coquette, andis not of course, easily analyzed. 

“ But worse than plague, pestilence, or famine, 
battle, murder, or sudden death, is the sigh of 
Remorse. It twists the whole pulmonary chest, 
ma'am, to so villainous a degree, that my father 
has often said, that he-knew nobody, who could 
bear it, but Powell the fire-eater. It is as legible 
too as the hand writing on the wall. Your lady- 
ship saw ite I wish the congregated hosts of 
earth had seen it struggling in that wretch, who 
eould plant a prostitute in the seat of his wife, and 
throw her, with her helpless orphans, to the 
street. 

«The last se’, as an author, I have not had 
much opportunity to stuay; tut, for its genius, I 


(The Editor omits no pains, or eagerness of research, to 
obtain whatever is rare and precious from the cabinet of 
Genius; and he is more especially curious to preserve, in 
his Port Folio, those works of the great masters, which 
are correct in their design, as well as brilliant in their 
colours. Whatever has been executed by Enmunpb 
Burke is of this description; and, in the following let- 
ter, the reader will discern both the true and the beaun- 
tiful.] 

AN ORIGINAL LETTER 


—__ 


FROM EDMUND BURKE TO MR. RIVAROL. 
Not published in any edition of his works. 


SIR, 

IAM much obliged to you for your very polite and 
flattering attention to me, and to the piece, which 
you are pleased to regard with so much indulgence. 
It is an endeavour very well intended; but, I am 
conscious, very inadequate to the great interests 
of this kingdom and of mankind, which it proposes 
to assert. l 

I have scen, though too late to profit of them, 
your brother’s admirable Annals, which may rank 
with those of Tacitus. There is, indeed, a strong 
coincidence in our way of thinking. I ought to be 
very proud of that circumstance. If I had seen 
his performance befere I had written on the same 
subject, I should rather have chosen to enrich my 
pamphlet with quotations from thence, than have 
ventured to express the thoughts, in which we 
agreed, in worse words of my own. ~ 

I thank you too for the elegant poems, which 
you have done me the honour to transmit to me 
with your letter. So far as I am capable of form- 
ing any judgment upon French poetry, the verses 
are spirited and well-turned; and the author pos- 
sesses the art of interesting the passions, which 
is the triumph of that kind of eloquence. 

I wish, without disguising my real sentiments, 
I could go as far in my approbation of the general 
tendency of one of these picces, and of the policy 
of such publications at such a time as this. For- 
give me, sii, if I take the liberty of suggesting to 
your supcrior judgment, as well as to that of the 
emperor’s advisers, that itis not very easy to sup- 
press (by the methods lately used) what you call 
« the monkish fury,” without exciting fury of ano- 
ther kind; a sort of fury, which will, perhaps, be 
found more untractable than the other, and which 
may be carried to much greater lengths. In 
such a dilemma, it would not misbecome a great 
stateeman scriously to consider, which (of these 
furies) he has it in charge to support, and which 
is more fatal to the country, which it his duty to 
preserve in peace and prosperity. - That fury, 
which arises in the minds of men on being strip- 
ped of thcir goods, and turned out of their houses 
by acts of power, and our sympathy with them 
under such wrongs, are feclings implanted in us 
by our Creator to be (under the direction of his 
laws) the means of our preservation. Such fury 
and such sympathy are things very different from 
men’s imaginary political systems concerning go- 
vernments. They arise out of instinctive princi- 
ples of self-defence, and are executive powers un- 
der the legislation of nature, enforcing its first law. 
This principle princes and commonwealths (what- 
ever they may think their rights), cannot always 
attack with perfect impunity. 

If princes will, in cold blood, and from mistaken 
ideas of policy, excite the passions of the multi- 
tude against particular descriptions of men, whe- 
ther they be priests or nobility, in order to avail 
themselves of the assistance of that multitude in 
their enterprizes against these classes, let them 
recollect, that they call in the aid of an ally more 


means to repeat the very proceedings, which have 
excited all the late troubles in his territorics? 
Can it be true that he means to draw up the very 
same flood gates, which have let loose the deluge 
that has overwhelmed the great monarchy in his 
neighbourhood? Does he think, if he means to 
encourage the spirit, which prevails in France, 
that it will be exerted in his favour, or to answer 
his purposes? Whilst be is destroying preju- 
dices, which, under good management, may be- 
come the surest support of his government ; is he 
not afraid that the discussion may go farther than 
he wishes? If he excites men to enquire too 
scrupulously, into the foundation of all old opinion, 
may he not have reason to apprehend, that several 
will see as little use in monarchs as in monks? 
The question is not, whether they will argue logi- 
cally or not, but whether the turn of mind, which 
leads to such discussion, may not become as fatal 
to the former as to the latter. He may trust in 
the fine army he has assembled; but fine armies 
have been seduced from their allegiance, and the 
seducers are not far from him. He may fortify 
his frontier; but fortresses have been betrayed by 
their garrisons, and garrisons overpowered by the. 
burghers. Those of the democratic faction in 
the Netherlands have always an armed ally more 

conveniently situated to assist them, than the em- 

peror is conveniently situated to assist himself. 

Would not prudence rather dictate to that great 

sovereign, the surest mode ef fortification; would 

not prudence direct him, I say, to fortify himself 
in the hearts of his people, by repairing, rather. 
than by destroying, those dykes and barriers, 

which prejudice might raise in his favour, and 
which cost nothing to his treasury, either in the 
construction or the reparation. 

It were better to forget, once for all, the Ency- 
clopzxdia, and the whale body of the economists, and 
to resort to those old rules and principles, which 
have hitherto made princes great, and nations hap- 
py» Let not a prince, circumstanced like him, 
weakly fall in love either with monks or nobles; 
still less let him violently hate them. In his Ne- 
therlands he possesses the most populous, the 
best cultivated, and the most flourishing country 
in Europe; a country, from which, at this day, 
and even in England, we are to learn the perfect 
practice of the best of arts, that of agriculture. 
If he has a people like the Flemings, industrious, 
frugal, easy, and obedient, what is it to him, whe- 
ther they are fond of monks, or love ringing of 
bells, and lighting of candles, or not? <A wise 
prince, as I hope the emperor is, will study the 
genius of his people. He will indulge them in 
their humours; he will preserve them in their 
privileges; he will act upon the circumstances of 
his states as he finds them; and whilst thus acting 
upon the practical principles of a practical policy, 
he is the happy prince of an happy people. He 
will not care what the Condorcets and the Ray- 
nals, and the whole flight of the magpies and jays 
of philosophy may fancy and chatter concerning 
his conduct or his character. 


Well it is for the Emperor, that the late rebel- 
lion of the Netherlands wes a redellion against inno- 
vations When, therefore, he returned to the pos- 
session of his estates, an event, which no man 
wished more sincerely than I did, he found none 
of the ancient landmarks removed. He found 
every thing except the natural effects of a tran- 
sient storm, exactly as it was on the day of the re- 
volt. Would the king of France, supposing his 
restoration probable, find his kingdom in the same 


condition? Oh! no, sir. Many long, long la- 
bours would be required to restore that country to 
any sort of good order. Why? because their re- 
bellion is the direct contrary to that of Flanders. 
It is a revolt of innovation, and thereby the very 
elements of society have been confounded and dis- 
stpated. Small politicians will certainly recom- 
mend to him to nourish a democratic party, in or- 
der to curb the aristocratic and the clericale In 
general, all policy founded on aiscord, is perilous 
to the prince and fatal to the country. The sup 
port of the perinanent orders in their places, and 
the reconciling them all to his government, will 
be his best security, either for governing quietly 
in his own person, or for leaving any sure succes- 
sion to his posterity. Corporations, which have a 
perpetual succession, and hereditary nobles, who 
themselves exist by succession, are the true guar- 
dians of monarchical succession. On such orders 
and institutions alone, an hereditary monarchy can 
stand. What they call the democratic royale in 
France, is laughed at by the very authors, as an 
absurd chimera. Where all things else are elec- 
tive, you may call a king hereditary ; but he is, for 
the present only a cypher; and the succession is 
not supported by any analogy in the state, nor 
combined with any sentiment whatsoever, exist- 
ing in the minds of the people. Itis a solitary, 
unsupported, anomalous king. 

The story you tell of the Chartreux, in the time 
of Charles V may be true for any thing 1 know to 
the contrary. But what inference can be drawn 
from it? Why should it be necessary to influence 
the people, at such atime as this, to rob the Char- 
treux, who had no hand in that murder? Were 
the Chartreux, that I have seen at Paris, employed 
in committing or meditating murders? Are they 
so at Latrappe, or at the grande Chartreuse, or any 
where else? Inferences will be made from such a 
story. I don’t mean logical, but practical inferences, 


which will harden the hearts of men, in this age of 


spoil, not only against them, but against a consi- 
derable portion of the human race. Some of these 
monks, in a sudden transport of fury, murdered 
somebody in the time of Charles V. What then? 
Iam certain that, not in the time of Charles V, but 
now, and at all times, and in all countries, and in 
the bosom of the dearest relations of life, the most 
dreadful tragedies have been, and are daily acted. 
Is it right to bring forth these examples, to make 
us abhor those relations? 


You observe, that a sequestration from the con- 


nexions of society makes the heart cold and un- 


feeling, I believe it may have that tendency.... 
though this is more than I find te be the fact, from 
the result of my own observations and inquiries ; 
but, tothe theory, it seems probable : however, as 
the greatest crimes do not arise so much from a 
want of feeling for others, as from an over sensi- 
bility for ourselves, and an over indulgence to our 
own desires, very sequestered people (such as the 
Chartreux), as they are less touched with the sym- 
pathies which soften the manners, are less engaged 
in the passions which agitate the mind. The best 


Virtues can hardly be found among them, but. 


crimes must be more rare in that form of society, 
than in the active world. IfI were to trust to my 
own observation, and give a verdict on it, I must 
depose, that, in my experience, I have found that 
those, who were most indulgent to themselves, 
were (in the mass) less kind to others, than those, 
who have lived a life nearer to self-denial. I go 
further. In my experience, I have observed, that 
a luxurious softness of manners hardens the heart, 
at least as much as an overdone abstinence. I 
question much, whether moral policy will justify 
us in an endeavour to interest the heart in favour 
of immoral, irregular, and illegal actions, on ac- 
count of particular touching circumstances, that 
may happen to attend the commission or the pu- 
nishment of them. I know poets are apt enough 


oppose it.” l 
would unite with those, who were determined to 
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to choose such subjects, in order to excite the high 
relish arising from the mixed sensations which 
will arise in that anxious embarrassment of the 
mind, whenever it finds itself in a locality, where 
vices and virtue mcet near their confincs....where 
Mire sagaces falleret hospites 
Di:crimen obscurum.......... 

I think, of late, that the Parisian philosophers 
have done, upon a meditated system, what the 
poets are naturally led to, by a desiring of flattering 
the passions. To you, as a poet, this is to be allow- 
ede To philosophers, one cannot be so indulgent; 
for, perhaps, ladies ought not * to love too well,” 
uke the Phedras and Myrthas of old, or the ancient 
or modern Llotses. They had better not pursue 
their lovers into convents of Carthusians, nor llow 
them in disguise to camps and slaughter-houses. 
But I have observed, that the philosophers, in 
order to insinuate their polluted atheism into 
young minds, have systematically flattered all their 
passions, natural and unnatural. They explode, 
or render odious, or contemptible, that class of 
virtues, which restrain the appetite. ‘hese are, 
at least, nine out of ten of the virtues. In the 
place of all these, they substitute a virtue, which 
they call humanity or benevolence. By this 
means, their morality has no idea in it of restraint, 
or indeed of a distinct, settled principle, of any 
kind. When their disciples are thus left free, and 
guided only by present feeling, they are no longer 
to be depended on for good or evil. 
to-day, snatch the worst criminals from justice, 
will surrender the most innocent persons to-mor- 
row. 

I assure you, sir, that this letter has been written 
six weeks ago, given to be copied, and I really 
thought sent to you. Looking en my papers, I 
found my memory had betrayed me, and that you 
have an apparent reason to complain of my neglect. 
You have, in the late events, done yourself great 
honour, as I hear. Do not be discouraged. The 
value of such services will, one day, be known and 
acknowledged. I have the honour to be, with most 
sincere respcct, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 
EDMUND BURKE. 
June, 1791, 


= 
BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM WINDHAM. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


A GREAT event....no less than that of the 
French revolution....contributed not a little, about 
this period, to make an entire change in the politics 
of the nation. But no body of men experienced a 
greater shock than the opposition. They had 
been lessened indeed, by a few occasional deser- 
tions; but the crisis alluded to thinned their ranks, 
dispelled their consequence, and spread terror and 
dismay among their adherents. 

So early as 1790, Mr. Burke had declared, “ that 
his honourable friend (Mr. Fox) and he were sepa- 
rated in politics forever.” He even withdrew his 
name from the “ Whig Club;” and, after exclaim- 
ing, “I quit the camp! I quit the camp!” passed 
over to the enemy! This gentleman became the 
precursor of many others, not a few of whom, it 
is to be hoped, were actuated by honourable mo- 
tives, and not attracted by the wealth, the splen- 
dour, the titles and the power, which were now 
within their grasp. 

Mr. Windham did not declare himself so early 
as Mr. Burke; he however evinced a marked hos- 
tility to Mr. Grey’s efforts for a reform, in 1792, 
and made a solemn declaration, * that whenever, 
and in whatever shape, the motion for a parlia- 
mentary reform was brought forward, he must 
He, at the same time, said, * he 


The men who, 
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set their faces against every endeavour to sudrert 
the true principles of the constitution; he however 
explained, t that he did not mean to make any 
improper allusion to the motives of his honour- 
able friends.” 

On the motion for an address on his majesty’s 
speech, at the commencement of the session of 
1792, the subject of these memoirs o served, 
“ that, strange as it might appear, he should vote 
this night with them, whose measures he Aud uni- 


pormly and conscientiously reprodated, in opposition 


to those, cy/ose political sentiments, on almost every 
other occasion, were in unison with his own.” He 
then added, ‘there was a well founded alarm gone 
abroad, not, as has been alleged, from the con- 
duct of the officers of government, but froin those, 
who were sworn enemies of all government. The 
whole was a well arranged plan for overturning 
the British constitution; and, with regard to the 
combined armies that marched towards tke capital 
of France, he believed their motives were “ good,” 
and therefore he wished them success, and so he 
should, “ had their motives been ever so bad ; 
that, which they oppesed, was worse than any con- 
sequence that could have resulted from their suc- 
cess.” 

It may now be fairly assumed, that Mr. Wind- 
ham had chosen his side in this grand contest; and 
it must be allowed, that he spoke out, and, by so 
doing, acted far more honourably than many of his 
new friends. Accordingly, in June, 1793, when 
Mr. Fox made a motion respecting the war, the 
purport of which was, to present an humble address 
to his majesty, “to restore the blessings of peace,” 
Mr. W. remarked, that he had yet to learn any 
rule, by which a country was to be called upon, at ` 
the beginning of a war, to state definitively, what 
are the precise objects of that war, or what the 
precise situation in which it ought to desist from 
ite He observed, with great nicety of distinction, 
that there had been a disavowal of any intention, 
on our part, to interfere, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing in France any particular form of govern- 
ment; but he, at the same time, conceived it to 
have been the avowed purpose of the contest, to 
bring about the establishment of such a government in 
that country, as we might safely treat with; and we 
were “ to prosecute the war, until we could make 
peace with safety.” 

It is to be remarked, however, with regret, that, 
in proportion as the scene thickened, his enmity 
against his ancient friends became greater; we 
accordingly find that, in a debate, or rather con- 
versation about the voluntary subscriptions*, which 
were considered as unconstitutional by the mem- 
bers of opposition, he professed to dread “ the pro- 
ferred services of those late coming, and self-called 
champions, who now come forward in defence of 
that constitutson, which they have attempted to 
deliver over without remorsc, to the savage knife of 
every audacious reformer.” He, at the same time, 
added, ‘ that their conduct was at least equi- 
vocal, and that their past actions gave no weight 
to their present professions.” 

When the session of 1794 was opened, by a 
speech from the throne, an amendment was moved 
by the opposition, and a respectable, if not a nu- 
merous minority, voted against the continuance 
of the war. It now began to be perceived, that, 
in the contest with France, little was to be expect- 
ed, and that the golden hopes of conquest, enter- 
tained both by ourselves and allies, must end in 
disappointment. The new secretary at war, how- 
ever, saw things in a different peint of view. He. 
heard, with surprize and grief, the arguments ia 
support of the amendment. 
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* March 28, 1794. It is to be observed, that, on this 


and all other occasions, the speeches are either extracted 
or copied from the published debates, 
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« What was their obvious tendency? Submis- 
sion, humiliation, degradation, before an inveterate 
andinsolent enemy! The war, it is true, had been 
unsuccessful, but it had been so only compared 
with the wishes, the hopes, and the force of the 
confederacy. All that could be said with truth 
was, that the war, hitherto, had only been a negative 
SUCCESS 

6 seecssecsesvenee A right honourable gentleman, in 
a book, which he would advise all, who heard 
him, once merc to read, had predicted the evils 
that must necessarily ensue from the doctrines of 
liberty, equality, and the rights of man. It was 
his fate not to be believed at the time, and after- 
wards to be found completely right. Thence 
came the opinions of those, who, having favoured 
the French revolution at its commencement, could 
not, so soon as others, detach their affections from 
a sytem, that led to massacre and ruin. The ima- 
ginations of the people at large, as he and those, 
with whom he had now the happiness to act, con- 
tended, were still amused by a numerous and active 
party, infected tothe bone with French principles, 
and intent on the subversion of the British con- 
stitution. Societies, formed by this party, had 
propagated doctrines, the most hostile to the 
Interests of this country. But it was said, the 
members of these societies had been acquitted by 
the verdict of a jury; and gentlemen talked of 
their Innocence, in a tone of exultation. He wish- 
ed them joy of the innocence of an acquitted felon! 

“He maintained, that our interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of France was wise and just. The 
advantages of war or peace were not to be csti- 
mated by the territory or the trade we might gain 
or lose. No nation could say, ‘ Let us be dis- 
graced, provided we grow rich.’ Peace was not 
more likely to be obtained for our asking for it. 
If it were, what would then be the situation of the 
country? A situation so awful, that he durst 
hardly contemplate it. The intercourse between 
the two countries must then be opened; the 
French would pour in their emissaries; and all the 
English, infected with French principles, whom 
we had now the means of excluding, would return, 
to disseminate their abominable tenets among our 
people. A jacobinical club would be erected at every 
one’s door, and a convention might even be est. b- 
lished in the neighbourhood of that house. In 
éhis situation ef danger then, shall we send a sub- 
missive commission to them? If the aggression 
of the Spaniards at Nootka Sound, a place scarce 
aarked in our maps, called forth the threatening 
vengeance of this country; if our own territories 
are not dismembered, our resources almost un- 
touched, and those of our unprincipled enemy ab- 
solutely exhausted, should we give up a war, in 
comparison of which, all former wars were as 
children’s play, while all peace must be our ruin? 
The moment peace was concluded, they would go 
among our poor, among our labourers, among our 
manufacturers, and teach them the doctrine of 
liberty and equality. They would point out the 
gilded palaces of the rich, and tell them, that these 
ought to be plundered and demolished, for the 
benefit of the poor. 

“« Such a peace would be worse than any pro- 
bable effect of war. But of the future events of 
war, we had no reason to despond. Exertions, 
greater than the country could make at any former 
period, were no» so lightly borne, as hardly to be 
felt. Who could say he had feltthem? Had the 
poor felt them, except in a few particular and local 
instances? What membcr of that house had de- 
prived himself of any of his wonted gratifications ? 

« The cause for which they were fighting, it had. 
been said, would animate the French, an@® render 
them invincible. Where had this invincible 
courage appcared? In what instance, in what 
quarter had the courage of our soldiers and seamen 
beca inferior to theirs? Sorry he should be, if 
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we could not do, for the best of all causes, what 
the French could do, in support of every thing the 
most flagitious. The French emigrants in our 
service had, in every instance, displayed a valour 
and perseverance, not surely to be exceeded by 
their infatuated countrymen, against whom they 
were reduced to the necessity of taking up arms. 

“« He dwelt on the unimpaired resources of this 
country, compared with the unnatural and unsound 
resources of France; whence he inferred, that, 
whatever present appearances might indicate, we 
must be ultimately successful in what the speech 
from the throne had so truly denominated the 
deliverance of Europe. 

« It was not the character of Englishmen,” he 
added, to despond; they had met France single- 
handed in her proudest day ; what then can hinder 
us, unimpaired, and assisted by the greatest part 
of Europe, to go on with the waragainst a nation, 
whose capital is with accelerating velocity wasting 
away, and its debt increasing to a height, which 
it is impossible it can bear? With such a pande- 
mondium, is it possible for us, for a moment, to 
think of treating? They were bleeding to death, we 
were scarcely scratched.” 

It must be frankly confessed that Mr. W. at 
this period was very unpopular, and that the hatred 
evinced to him now led many into extremes. He 
was not only accused of having deserted a darren 
opposition, for the sake of the productive emolu- 
ments of office, but he was, at the same time, con- 
sidered by some as utterly devoid of any principle. 
The manly manner, in which he expressed, or at 
least hinted, his generous sympathy towards the 
house of Bourbon, and the zeal, which both Mr. 
Burke and himself had evinced, to affix a determi- 
nate principle to the war, by a bold and unequivocal 
declaration on this subject, was supposed to give 
umbrage even to his zew associates in the minis- 
try, who preferred an undefined system of hostility, 
and lavished both blood and treasure without any 
fixed object, on which the public mind could rest. 
Nor were the opponents of the secretary at war 
content with the openings, which he sometimes af- 
forded them, amidst the sallies of indignation, or 
the surmises, which they deduced from the warmth 
of his temper, and the violence of his zeal: they 
went stil] further, and attached sayings and max- 
ims to his name, which he never uttered, and 
which, had they been suffered to reaain twncon- 
tradicted, might have blackened his character with 
the world in general, and hurt him greatly in the 
opinion of his constituents. 

We accordingly find that, in the debate for the 
suspension of the hadeas corpus (a measure, to which 
he was of course friendly), Mr. Windham found it 
necessary to vindicate his character from a false- 
hood, everywhere circulated, purporting that he 
had exclaimed in the house of commons, * Perish 
our commerce!” On this Mr. Hardinge rose in 
his place, and fathered the expression. He observ- 
ed that, in justice both to the right henourable gen- 
tleman and himself, he was anxious to declare, 
« that the sentiment alluded to, relating to the 
commerce and constitution of the country, had 
come from him, and not from Mr. Windham: nor 
was he ashamed now to repeat, that if the unfor- 
tunate difficulty should ever arrive, when he must 
sacrifice either the one or the other, he would 
again say, ¢ Perish commerce...Jdive the constitution!” 

About this time occurred the equally famous 
and unfortunate expedition to Quiberon, and while 
it tended to damp the exertions of ministry, was 
supposed by some to reflect but little lustre on the 
discernment of those, who planned and counte- 
nanced the attempt. It was said that the emi- 
grants had always been kept inthe éack ground, while 
there was a possibility of their acting with energy 
and effect; that they were now brought forward 
merely by way of making what, in the military 
phrase, is termed a diversion, that De Puisaye, who 


headed them, was Utterly unacquainted with mili- 
tary affairs; and, 1N addition to this, was not to be 
trusted, having before acted a double part, and car- 
ried arms on both sides of the question, during the 
revolutienary disputes in his native country. Cer- 
tain itis that the conduct of this chief was equivo- 
cal, and that he was preferred to better, abler, and 
more gallant men, such as the brave and unfor- 
tunate Sombreuil; but, on the other hand, it was 
never urged that this preference amounted to any 
thing more than an error of judgment, and every 
one acquainted with the subject of these memoirs 
will readily allow that he must have felt the un- 
happy fate of the slaughtered nobility, with a 
poignancy inferior to no man in the kingdom. 

It so happened, however, that Mr. W. on this 
occasion, once more afforded an opening to the as- 
perity of his enemies; for when the house sat in a 
committee on the army extraordincries*, after ex- 
plaining that the emigrant corps had been raised 
during the marches and counter-marches of the ar- 
mies on the continent, and that therefore regular 
returns were not to be expected; he unfortunately 
added, “ that the deficiency of men in proportion 
to the officers arose from this, that being formed 
during the heat of the campaign, no provision was 
made for filling up those, who were killed off!” 

The same idea might surely have been express- 
ed in a less objectionable manner; but in its pre- 
sent garb it appeared too gross even for those bred 
up to war, and fleshed in manslaughter. General 


Tarleton seized this opportunity to express his ab- 


horrence of the whole transaction. He also ob- 
jected to the late expeditions to the coast of France 
as ill-timed : 

“ While France was distracted by insurrections 
in various parts of the republic, and Toulon in the 
hands of this country, the expedition alone could ` 
have been plausible. The troops employed were | 
prisoners of war taken out of confin. ment, and lit- 
tle affected to the cause. ‘The sacrifice of such. 
men might perhaps by some be thought even me- 
ritorious. The officers were men of honour; but 
the commander, Mr. Puisaye, was a person neither 
ofexperience in war, 1:or of a military character. 
The event of this expecition was equally calami- 
tous to those engared in it, and fatal to the repu- 
tation of this country ; but in justice to the indivi- 
duals, who had thus p. rished, from the reliance on 
the British nation, he could not mention without 
respect and compassion the dignified resignation of 
the bishop of Dol, and the premature fate of the 
gallant Sombreuil and his brave companions... 
But why talk of pity to men callous to every feel- 
ing of humanity ; to men, who, with all the cool- 
ness of philosophy, could talk of the emigrants kill- 
ed of; who seemed to delight in blood, and glory 
in devastationt.”” 

When the opposition found themselves baffied 
and frustrated upon all occasions by large majori- 
ties, they determined for a while to avert their at- 


- 


tacks from the war itself, but to fasten on the | 


means, by which the ministry were supposed to 
be able to carry iton., Mr. Harrison having mov- 
ed, in the house of commons, on March 13, 1797, 
“© That the extent of sip; ties, voted to government 
since the commence.ent of the present war, hav- 
ing caused so heavy an increase of taxes, it is the 
duty of this honse to .nquire whether some relief to 
the burdens oi tae ponie, or p-ovision for further 
expence, may ne! Le obtainec ny the reduction of 
useless places, s:pccure off ces, exorbitant fees, and 
other modes of retvencinaent in the expenditure 
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{dt ovupht to be mevionce t the honour of Mr. Wind- 
ham, that n ewthen t agu abeve pbippic, this very ge- 
neral was seit soon abe csirts to Portugal, ina military 


capacity | I. attest Wrves to prove, that if Mr. Windham 
DE at tuuga warm ligis NOU rancorous. 


of public monies.” Mr. Windham spoke against 
the motion, which had also been objected to by Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Rose, both of whom possessed sine- 
cures! 

He considered it as“ calculated only to attract the 
notice of certain descriptions of persons out of 
doors, by raising an idle and empty clamour 
against sinecure places. Gentlemen ought to re- 
collect where they were; that they were sitting as 
statesmen in parliament, and not haranguers at a 
public-house. Let them learn to suit their opi- 
nions to their situation, and not cut off all rewards. 
It had been said, that since Mr. Burke's retrench- 
ing regulation, a great deal of fresh patronage had 
been growing up. Well, what then? Is it not 
hecessary to inquire whether there be not a better 
regulation of business by the increase of expense, 
than could be balanced by the diminution? 

« Then came in its turn before the house the 
subject of the calamity of this country. He agreed 
with gentlemen that this country was in a state of 
calamity, though he differed from them about the 
cause, and as much about the remedy. The cala- 
mity was felt; it was felt by all Europe; it was a 
calamity, which the pernicious doctrines prevalent 
in France had occasioned all over Europe, and 
which it became all Europe to repel, but to which 
the speeches of some gentlemen, who favoured 
this and the like motions too much contributed; 
the effects of which were, the enormous acquisi- 
tions and arrogant pretensions of our enemies, to 
be conquered by manful exertions, and not by the 
mean and miserable savings of the ends of candles, 
and the parings of bits of cheese*. 

« If there was any waste in any public depart- 
ment, the house should meet it fairly; but tney 
should not practise so mean and shabby a delusion 
on the public, as to hold up the savings of a few si- 
necure places as a resource to lessen the public 
burdens; for he verily believed that the fee-simple 
of all such savings would not amount toa farthing 
ahead to all the inhabitants of London. 

“If ministers had conducted the war improperly, 
let the house say so, and impeach them at once; 
but this is not the way. By attacking the proper- 
ty of a placeman, you attack all species of property. 
Let men of property be cautious how they act in 

iding such opinions, for there is a close connection 
tween the clamour against public offices, and the 
confiscation of private property.” 

Few, it is apprehended, are willing to go so far 
mm behalf of sinecure places, and Mr. W’s best 
friends will perhaps differ with him on this question. 
Indeed the opposition papers took care to ring the 
changes upon it, as well as upon another expression 
that occurred soon aftert, when he asserted, * that 
the restoration of monarchy was wished for by the 
enlightened majority of the French nation, whose 
opinion was smothered by tyranny and oppression, 

and the debates of whose councils could assume no 
tone of freedom but under the protection of field-mar- 
shal Suwarrew.” 

It has already beenobscrved that the secretary at 
war's conduct has been far more candid than any 
ef his late ceadjutors, and he continued to evince 
the same sentiments, so long as he remained in 
office. 


There can be no doubt, therefore, that although 
the cabinet did not act up to the full extent of his 
sentiments, yet that all their active operuticas expe- 
rienced his support. The expedition to Quiberon 
was supposed to have originated with him, and the 
inyasion of Helland could not fail to obtain his un- 


. pi 


® From the report of the ccmmissioners of public ac. 
@ounts, some time after p:esented to the house, it appeared 
that one clerk in Mr. Windham’s office, from these candle 
ends and cheese parings, had an income of eighteen thou- 
sand pounds <terl.ng a year. 

¥ June 7, 1799. 


established in France continued to exist? 
ever been his opinion,” he added, “that there was 
no safety for this country or for Europe, with such 
a power in the midst of it. 
principles, which distinguish her republican go- 
vernment, was suffered toretain the dominions she 
lately possessed, all the means of defence, which 
we could boast, would be imperfect for our safety. 
He would repeat, and state fairly, that both the re- 
duction of France, and the total overthrow cnd destruc- 
tion of the French government were wis object, and the 
object of those, with whom he acted.” 


Mr. W.’s public conduct. 
which party zeal is not called forth, he appears in 
avery amiable point of view; but neither as a poli- 
tician nor a patriot, hath he of late years (at least 
according to the oppositionists) added much to liu: 
celebrity. 
dered ahost of enemies, in consequence of the oc- 
casional irritability of his temper, and, like all men 
in a similar situation, each of them has at times 
been either mistaken or misrepresented. 
right reverend father in Cod, aftera severe rebuke 
from the head of the house of Bedford, explained 
away the ouious proposition, “ that the people nad 
nothing to do with the laws but to obey them!’ 
The right honourable ex-secretary, who represcnis 
a large manufacturing city, which has been scrute/- 
ed by the war, was far more successful, however, 
in tefuting the impudent accusation about * perish 
our commerce!” , 


the “ jacobins,” who, by way of punishing their 


may never become the apostolic successor of Tho- 


ted felons” set at liberty by the verdict of a jury, 
he may remain forever in the vale of oblivion, and 
only be permitted to dream of the * chlicese-par- 


other men, it must at the same time be allowed, 
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qualified assent. Indeed about that period, he spoke 
out more than usual; and when the bill was debat- 
ing, which enabled his majesty tu accept of the 
services of an additional number of militiaf, he 
asked 

‘«Ifwe could be safe while such a republic as that 
It had 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


IN former times, says a French journal, it was 
the practice in France to excommunicate moles, field- 
mice, and other vermin that did injury to the crops. 
Before they were excommunicated, they hed an 
advocate assigned to plead their cause. There 
still is extant a sentence of the official of Troyes, 
in Champagne, dated 9th July, 1516, in proof of 
this singular superstition. It isas follows: “& Par- 
ties being heard on the complaint of the inhabitants 
of Villenose, we admonish the moles to be gone 
within six days, and in case of their failing so to do, 
we dcciare them cursed and excommunicated.” 

The general in his proper placese.When general 
Bernadotte was in the camp at Dijon, a person ask- 
ed him if it was true that his hezlith would not al- 
low him to follow the army? © What do vou call 
SY owiag the army?” replied the general, © L never 
fowowed the army; I always marched at the head 
of iti” 


IfFrance, animated by 


We have thus given a pretty regular detail of 
On all occasions, in 


When the princess of Hesse D'Harmstadt 
brought her turee daugnters to the empress of Rus- 
sia. in order that she might chuse one of them for 
tne Wile of the grand duke, the empress decided 
instantly in favour of the second. When her ma- 
jesty was asked the reason of this sudden prefer- 
ence, she replied, * I observed the three princesses 
irom my window, as they descended from their 
carriage. The eldest made a false step; the se- 
cond stept down in an easy and natural manner; 
the third leaped out.” ‘bhough this was a very 
singular manner of forming an opinion, it so hap- 
pened, that the first was aukward, and the younger 
too forward. 


Like a certain bishop, he has engen- 


The 


Extra Time Match....Cornet Sampson, of the 
lith light dragoons, has engaged to walk ninety 
miles in twenty-one hours anda half, for 1000 gui- 
ucase He has fixed upon the same ground, on 
which Mr. Barclay performed his match, and is to 
walk before the 24th instant. He is a gentleman 
of low stature, very light made, and about 22 years 
of ageco lork Herald. 

x i 

Dignum, the singer. was talking in jest of setti1 
up his carriage, and pleasanuy asked a friend fora 
suitable motto, which should indicate that he made 
hs fortune by singing. His friend gave him, ont 
of Horace, 


They are both equally detestable in the eyes of 
supposed ambition, earnestly wish that the former 


mas a Becket, although they would have no man- 
ner of objection, perhaps, to his experiencing a 
similar fate; while, in respect to the latter, they 
hope, that after beholding a number of his country- 
men “ killed off” by the war, and many “acquit- 


ings” of office! 
But irony apart, if Mr. W. has failings like 


DIGNU™ laude virum 
Mousa vetat mori. 
The change in the female dress of late must cone 
tribute very much to domestic quicte No mar 
can surely now complain of fetticuct government! 


that he has virtues peculiar to hirsell. He pos- 
sesses great learning, much general knowlecize, a 
happy choice of words, and is cupable of giving a 
luminous classification to his aryuments. In audi- 
tion to this, he is warm in behalf of those, whose 
interest he espouses, and steady and sincere in his 
private friendships. ~ 

He has lived in habits of intimacy with many 
men of great eminence in the literary world, and 
his attachmentto Mr. Burke, during the latter part 
of his life, had something Glial inite He also cul- 
uvated the regard of Dr. Johnson, consoled him in 
his disappointments, visited him in his illness, haa 
his own servant constantly in attendance upon bhim, 
during the malady that terminated his life, aud 
we have been given to understand, it was in the 
arms of this person, that the great lexicocrapher 
of the English language resigned his breathf! 


French AnecdatcseseeueWe extract the follow- 
ing from the & Nouveaux Mclunges” of madame 
Necker. 

Mons. Dufour was one of those men, who were 
to be founc in all places. Darbouilie said one day, 


ese 


increased their salaries during his short administration, and 
thus exempted them from many pecuniary diiliculties resulte 
ng fiom the late unexampled rise of provisions. 

in consequence of his ofbcial arrangements, business was 
transucted with greater expedition than before, and twe 
hours saved daily: he -flik ers and soldiers of the a:my have 
ting experienced many benefits that have ensued ia consg- 
quence of his rerulacons, 

It was formers impessible to receive any intelligence at 
the muster-masier-general’s office, respecting the fate of 2 
poor scldierqw itiucul a fee being extorted from his wretched 
relatives; this cui ous custom was abolished by him. 

It has been lately asserted in the Fresch papers, that Mr. 
Windham countenanced aid even emploved the assassins 
whe attempted the life of Borapare: but however violent 
his zeal may have been, no «nglishman can ever beli ve ium 
to have been capable of so base, treacherous, aud iupnorps 
au action... EDI TOR. 


a TRU AE EN E ESI 


° Sept. 26, 1799, 

t Assecretary at war, Mr. Windham is entitled to great 
praise. He was daily to be met with at a fixed hour, when 
every military man, or any other individual whatsoever. 
who had business at his office, was sure of obtaining an in- 
terview, and of experiencing the utmost attention and po- 
Jiteness. 

The clerks in bis department (more especially the ix/ferior 
ones) enjoyed repegtcd marks of bis regard, he having twice 


1c@ 
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« I cannot tell what the d—! is become of Dufour | Tho’ cruelty, pride, and rebellion advance, 


eel have met him but three times to-day.” 

Count D’Argenson, the minister of Louis XV, 
alter be had been turned out of office about an hour, 
wrote to Jeamel, the intendant of posts, to which 
place he had himself appointed him, “ My dear 
Jeamcel, if you sti// remember there is such a person 
in the world as D’Argenson,”’ &c. 

Madame De Maintenon, when at Fontainbleau, 
observed some carps in clear water, “ Poor crea- 
tures,” said she “ they are very thin; but itis a 
dreadful thing to be taken out of one’s primitive 
mud.” 

The great advantage derived from crossing the 
breed of cattle, has induced a similar experiment 
upon oysters. A gentleman has imported several 
of the Carlingford, and other famous Irish oysters, 
which he has laid down in the beds of the English 
natives and meltons. ‘The produce of this Union is 
said to be of superior taste and flavour. This fact 
strongly proves the truth of Tilburina's observation 
in Lhe Critic, that “ an oyster may be crossed in 
love.” 


ANOTHER WALKING MATCH. 
On Sunday, Marshall, a butcher, of the age of 


With the engines of hell, and the demons of | 


France, 
To Religion and Virtue, oppress’d in despair, 
Her thunders proclaim their redemption is near. 


At the sound, honest Loyalty raises his crest, 

And Truth her broad shield braces firm to her 
breast; 

While Liberty, grasping her spear with a smile, 

Feels her fetters unlock’d, by the heroes of Nile. 


O Britain! no period thy deeds shall efface, 


While the moon rolls her orb, or the sun holds his | 


place ; | 
Father Time, while his scythe sweeps o’er earth, 
air, and sea, 
But gathers a harvest of laurels for thee. 


As he passes along, his loud accents proclaim 
Thy long streaming gleries, thy wisdom, and fame: 
When Chaos, he cries, shall all order confound, 
And Anarchy swell her dark deluge around, 


Great-Britain’s the ark, high o’erbraving the flood, 
Bearing all that is glorious, and precious, and good ; 
To the light of her, Liberty, Piety, Fame, 


60, undertook to walk thirty miles in six hours, | All nations shall come to rekindle their flame. 


for a considerable wager, and very large sums 
were depending. The place he chose for deciding 
the bet, was a mile of the road on the other side 
of Lea bridge. He started at seven o'clock in the 
morning, walking one mile in and one mile out, 
till he performed the task, which he did with ease 
in eleven minutes less than the time allowed. 
(London paper. 
GENEBAL ORDERS. 

Camp of Venus, May 1, 1802, 

Whereas the province of Fashion, belonging to 
our royal demesne, being at this time invaded by 
our mortal enemies, the Wantons, who, having 
stormed the fort of Modesty, and trodden under 
foot the standard of Shame, have erected on its 
ruins the banners of Impudence....and fearing our 
holy temple of Chastity may be razed to the level 
of Lewdness, and understanding that General 
Nakedness has broken his neutrality, and gone over 
to the enemy, and that he has erected, in many 
parts of the country such enormous Breast-works 
as was never before seen....we command all our 
forces to parade immediately, properly armed and 
accoutred, with squibs, pasquinades, &c. and to cut, 
fell, root out, and destroy said Breast-works, and 
to annoy the enemy as much as possible. 

Should that immodest general sound a retreat, 
we command our band, called the Bashfuls, to pur- 
sue him to capitulation, and that he be banished to 
the desert of Darkness, and be kept confined to 
the chamber of Matrimony. 

CUPID, Generalissimo. 

SANCHO, Secretary. 

[Salem Register. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[The following, at once loyal, poetical, and just, 1s the pro- 
duction of an American clergyman. } 
OCCASIONED BY 
LORD NELSON’S VICTORY AT THE NILE. 


O'ER the ocean triumphant, see Britain’s flag fly, 
To the nations around bearing mandates of joy: 
She bids them still hope, soon their fears shall be 


o'er, 
And the tyrants they dread shall be heard of no 
more. 


=a 
SELECTED POETRY. 


THE VARIETIES OF MELANCHOLY. 


WHEN Igo musing all alone, 
Thinking of divers things foreknown ; 
When I build castles in the air, 

Void of sorrow, void of care, 

Pleasing myself with phantoms sweet, 
The time, methinks, runs very fleet; 
All my joys to this are folly, 

Nought so sweet as Melancholy. 


When I lie waking all alone, 
Recounting all the ills I’ve done, 

My thoughts on me then tyrannize, 
Fear and sorrow me surprise. 
Whether I tarry still or go, 

The time, methinks, moves very slow; 
All my griefs to this are jolly, 

Nought so sad as Melancholy. 


Whento myself I talk and smile, 

And time with pleasing thoughts beguile, 
By brawling brook, or hedgerow green, 
Unheard, unsought for, and unseen, 

A thousand joys my soul possess, - 

And crown my heart with happiness ; 

All my joys besides are folly, 

None so sweet as Melancholy. 


When I lie, sit, or walk alone, 

And sigh aloud with grievous moan, 
In some dark grove or dismal den, 
With discontent and fairies, then 

A thousand miseries at once 

My heavy heart and soul ensconee ; 
All my griefs to this are jolly, 
None so sour as Melancholy. 


Methinks I hear, methinks I see 

Sweet music’s wond’rous minstrelsy ; 
Towns, palaces, and cities fine, 

Now here, now there, the world is mine. 
Rare beauties, gallant ladies shine, 
Whate'er is lovely or divine ; 

All other joys to this are folly, 

None so sweet as Melancholy. 


But when, methinks, I hear and see 
Ghosts, goblins, fiends; my phantasy 
Presents a thousand ugly shapes, 
Headless bears, black men, and apes, 
Doleful outcries, dreadful sights, 

My sad and dismal soul affrights. 
All my griefs to this are jolly, 

None 30 DAMN’D 4S MELANCHOLY. 


Methinks I court, methinks I kiss, 

With glowing warmth, my fair mistress. 
O, blessed days! O, sweet content! 

In Paradise my hours are spent. 

Still may such thoughts my fancy move, 
And fill my ardent soul with love ;. 

All my joys te this are folly, 

Nought so sweet as Melancholy, 


But when I feel love’s various frights,. 
Deep sighs, sad tears, and sleepless. night, 
My jealous fits, my cruel fate, 

I then repent, but ’tis too late. 

No torment is so. bad as love, 

Nought bitterer to my soul can prove}. 
All my griefs to this are jolly, 

Nought so harsh as Melanchaly. 


Friends and companions, get ye gone, 
’Tis my desire to be alone; 

Ne’er well, but when my thoughts ant F 
Do domineer in privacy. 

No gem, no treasure like to this, 

Tis my delight, my crown, my bliss; 
All my joys to this are folly, 

Nought so sweet as Melancholy. 


'Tis my sole plague to be alone; 

I am a beast, a monster grown; 

I shun all light and company, 

I find them now my misery: 

The scene is chang’d, my joys are gone, 
Fears, diseontent, and sorrows come; 
All my griefs to this are jolly, 

Nought so fierce as Melancholy. 


I'll not change life with any king ; 

I ravish’d am; can the world bring 
More joy than still to laugh and smile, 
And time in pleasant toys beguile ? 

Do not, oh! do not trouble me! 

So sweet content, I feel and see 

All my Joys to this are folly, 

None so divine as Melaneholy. 


I'll change my state with any wretch 
Thou canst from goal or dunghill fetch; 
My pain’s past cure, another hell 

I cannot in this torment dwell. 

Now desperate, I hate my life, 

And seek a halter or a knife; 

All my griefs to this are jolly, 

Nought so damn’d as Melancholy. 


| a d 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. XX. 


` MY ardent love of miscellany is to-day abund- 

antly gratified, by having an opportunity to varie- 
gte my paper with poetry and prose. It is the 
determination of my correspondents to give cele- 
brity to our city clubs, and I have no doubt that, 
by future ages, they will be compared to the sym- 
posia of the Greeks, the revel of the Romans, or 
the petite soupers of Madame Tallien. 


SIR, 


As I find your corvespondents are determined to 
pursue me with great severity, on account of my 
complaints against a certain club, of which my son 
is a member; and as one seems to doubt my as- 
sertion, with respect to his acquired talent for 
poetry, I take the liberty of offering to you some 
lines, which he dropped from his pocket, and 
which, with my usual - thirst for information,” I 
read over. From its many imperfections, I con- 
clude it is his first attempt, and should not expose 
it to you, but I earnestly hope you will discourage 
any similar exertions. 


As strolling one day, alone in the park, 
There chanc’d to pass by a wit, and a spark. 
I follow’d behind them, and heard the spark say, 
Dearest joker, how brilliant you are ev'ry day ! 
1 wish in my soul to possess such a spirit, 
And feel that I’ve wit, unexcited by claret. 
Now why, my good friend,can you not impart 
Some thought to my head, some warmth to my heart H 
The other stopp’d shortly and gaz'd on the youth, 
Then clasping his hands, exclaim’d. ..“¢On my truth, 
Thy head ne'er was form'd for wisdom’s great weight: 
Your eye is too light, your nose is too straight; 
But come, never mind, I’ve a plan now in view, 
Shall yield you some learning, some gaiety too. 
We'll hie to the inn, and make an appeal 
To all the young men, who think or who feel.” 
Accordingly then they ended their walk, 
In order, they said, to have a ‘* good talk.” 
In silence, produc’d by very deep thought, 
Now onward they march totheir place of resort: 
They beckon all young men they meet on the way, 
To follow them in, and hear what they'll say. 
Now round the great tap room, all seated in state, 
Much joy ineach heart, some sense in each pate, 
Most fondly expecting high bliss to create; 
When loud the wit hems, and opens his soul, 
Harranguing awhile, sans ary controul. 
« And now, as I have you for once in a meeting, 
I pray ye consider my wishes here greeting; 
That as the young men of this famous city 
Are not very learn‘d, and few of them witty, 
That we (precious tew) who sometimes can think, 
Should teach the young dags....10 smoke and to drink; 
To feel the great bliss sociability gives, 
And teach them ’tis pleasure for which a man lives, 
Now least the fond fair, who always will rule, 
Should try to molest and break up our school, 
Let's swear oy our faith to meet here together 
One night in the week, in all sorts of weather.” 
Then he calls on them all as lovers and men, 
The folly o£ women to try to restrain. 


‘« There’s a paper,” says he “ set up in this place, 
For which we will write, to keep from disgrace.” 


So charming a thought, so worthy a plan, 

Soon won the accordance of every man. 

Another rose up with ‘* Damme, I swear 

lf a lady offends me, I'll publish it there.” 

Then gravely arose a ycuth of more mind, 

In whose honest heart no malice we find, 

And pulling his cravat, and shaking his head, 
Prepar’d for debate, and thus wisely he said: 

I'll offer some rules to govern your club, 

But I won't stoutly swear like yonder young scrub. 
To one steady union we all must agree; 

For who blames the club, as a member blames me: 
If each individual by this will abide, 

No lady or writer our club will deride. 

Agreed then, a amare here, take my hand, 

“ Divided we fall....anited we stand.” 


Great joy overflow'd every heart at the sound, 
And constancy, honour, they vow'd all around. 
But next arose one, more anxious for fame, 

And wish’d that their club should boast a great name. 
“ Aname,my good man? I ne’er before spoke, 
Bat surely you mean what you say for a joke. 
Imprudent and rash youcertainly are, 

Our system of virtue to wish to declare. 

Should the women discover our elub has a name, 
‘They'll make it a point our club to defame; 

Our actions once known, be they ever so good, 
Their envy and malice we ne'er can elude: 
Let'sthen in the moonshine most guardedly keep, 
An) riot in joy while all the world sleep. 
Forbear then, forbear, nor wish for a name, 

We'd best to oblivion resign our fair fame. 


They all were exceedingly pleas’d with the plan, 
And swore to much secresy, every man. 

When, yet still in order, their feasting begins, 
All smoke, eat and drink; some talk, and one sings. 
And now for a winter they often renew 

The laugh of the giddy, the wit of the few. 

One nignt in the week they dissipate care, i 
And wine flows in bumpers; they toast to the fair, 
Whose dress and whose follies they well may reprove, 
Since claret now blinds them, and supersedes love. 
But while they thus riot in bacchanal joy, 

A letter is brought their peace to destroy. 

Its tenour is rudely complaining of them, 

For spoiling the son of one Mrs. M. 

At once they arise, their vengeance to swear, 

In very harsh words, on th’ insolent fair, : 
Who gay clubs and grave clubs has rudely revil d, 
And charg’d upon them the faults of her child. 
The president orders each into his seat, 

And begs that more gently a mother they'll treat. 
One roars for a peu to answer her letters, 

To teach the respect she owes to her betters. 
Aristippus now rires, with very grave air, . 
Begs he may be suffer'd to answer * that there. 
The answer accordingly forthwith is written, 
And handed around to see if it’s fitting: 

One puts in aword....another a liue, 7 

*Till all swear at once* that paper 1s mine. 

The Lounger is call'd, the lerter to print, 

And vows on his honour he'll ne'er give a hint, 
That a club of full twenty, and full grown young men, 
Their talente unite in the answers tu i 


Mr. SAUNTER, 


Tbe encouragement, which you have given us 
poor females to make known our grievances, and the 
very respectable example of your correspondent, 
M. emboldens a forlorn fair one to paint her situa- 
tion, which is a truly delicate one; arising from 
the same source as Mi's, that vile barrier to al} so- 


cial intercourse, the Tuesday club. You must know 
Mr. Saunter, I had, or imagined I had, a lover....a 
young man, whose society I prized above all others, 
and whose time and attentions were wholly devot- 
ed to me. On a sudden, he became neglectful and 
assumed a manner remote from that modest sim- 
plicity of character, which had been his greatest 
recommendation. I do not say I should have mar- 
ried the dear creature, had he continued his atten- 
tions, but possessing many of those agreeable qua- 
lities, which constitute the beau, I wished to have 
retained himin my suit. I fear I have injured my 
cause by this acknowledgement, and shall incur 
the censure of coquetry. But with the hope that 
I shall escape the imputation, I will proceed. I 
traced this favourite youth in his wandcrings, in 
expectation of meeting with a rival, whom I was 
prepared to attack with all the woman’s vengeance. 

By a most singular and fortunate accident, I 
discovered he had not fallen in love, but what is 
worse for himself, I fear, he had fallen in with the 
Tuesday club, and had actually become an anony- 
mous member. 

I am happy they have had the consideration to 
become an anonymous club, as it is most probable 
they will stand in need of & a good name” at the 
period of the dissolution of their partnership. Af 
ter I had discovered where my rambler had with- 
drawn himself, I imagined he would devote to me 
the rest ofthe week; but, alas! I find the Tuesdav 
club have adjourned meetings for the other six days 


For, as their favourite and appropriate song say3, 


“ Which is the properest day to drink, 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday?” &e. &e. 


So they, in adopting it for the motto of the society?! 
declare 


‘« Each is the properest day we think, 
Why should we name but one day ?” 


As my lover has never been made a mason, he 
has not been much in the habit of secret-keeping. 
I have therefore drawn from him some important 
facts, relative to this hardy club. Although I have 
perceived a sensible alteration in my beau, I have 
not the same faults to combat like those M. com- 
plains of, as I never could accuse him of having too 
much learning, he has neither “ drank deep” or 
evcen * tasted the Pierian spring.” ‘he most 
striking difference I have discovered since my 
swain’s admission into this new school is an intoler- 
able ease of manners, which amounts to rudeness. 
When I chide him for neglect of me, he tosses up 
his glove, whistles a tune, or replies with a frag- 
ment from Shakspeare, “ If it were so, it were a 
grievious fault.” 

I sympathise sincerely with your exemplary cor- 
respondent, M. I think her situation much more’ 
deserving serious consideration than mine, as I by 
ho means despair of replacing my lost Strepbhon; 
but the alienation of such a son as she describes 
is truly a misfortune. { beseech you, dear Mr. 
Saunter, as you go your rounds “ with measurcd 
steps and slow,” to meditate for a moment on 
what I have here related; and,as I have still some 
regard for the “ dear perfidious,” drop a timely hint, 
and I may reclaim the tryant, 

i DIDO, 
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serssessssseoonree’ Revenge is sweet.” 
Mr. SAUNTER, 


The numerous letters and communications you 
have received from ladies, breathing a spirit of 
animosity to those social and convivial institutions 
called clubs,” have at length provoked to revenge 
a number of hearty old fellows, who have for many 
years enjoyed the pleasures of such an establish- 
ment. As long as the ladies employ their literary 
talents in “ weaving delicate ditties,” and love son- 
nets, they may, uninterrupted, interest the sympa- 
thetic, and amuse the love-lorn with their compo- 
sitions. Sometimes, indeed, with impunity, they 
may indulge themselves by giving to the world 
“in fine-spun verse,” their upbraidings of an inat- 
tentive or neglectful lover; or, “ in numbers 
smooth invite to love” those, whom they wisi. to 
enslave. But when they assume aright to scruti- 
nize the conduct of the gentlemen in gene- 
ral, when they venture to scrutinize their con- 
verse around the social board, and even to question 
the propriety of forming convivial associations, they 
must not expect to pass unnoticed. . 

At the last meeting of the “ Gay club,” Will. 
Whattle appeared for the first time with a cloud- 
ed countenance. With folded arms, he sat silent 
for some minutes, and we all felt the deprivation 
of his jests, “ which were wont to set the table in 
a roar.” The sombre humour of Will. diffused 
itself over us all, and the sparkling glass went 
round sub silentio. At length Will. rose from his 
chair, and taking from his pocket a Port Folio, and 
some manuscripts, addressed the president. 

In a solemn and sensible manner, he contended 
for the propriety of jovial associations. He allud- 
ed to their antiquity; and informed us of the clubs, 
of which sir Roger de Coveriey and Dr. Jounson 
were members. He detailed the motives, which 
induced the formation of the “ gay club,” and elo- 
quently enlarged on the harmony and enjoyments 
of its members. The eye of Will. now kindled 
with anger, and “ determined revenge” sat on his 
brow. He took up two or three late numbers of 
the Port Folio, and with suitable emphasis read the 
papers addressed to you by ladies, containing abuse 
and misrepresentations of the various clubs, which 
exist in this city. “ The cause of this calumny,” 
said Will. “ may readily be discovered ; the objects 
of these female scribblers are knewn tome. They 
arise from a wish to have our constant attendance 
at their tea-parties, and altogether to debar us the 
enjoyments of the festive board and social gaiety. 
Jo prevent the centinuance and repetition of these 
attacks, and effectually to punish thcir authors, I 
have digested a plan, which } submit to the consi- 
dcration of the 4% gay club.” 


u PLAN. 


“ For the purpose of inflicting punishment on 
the female detractors of convivial associations, 
and fully to establish their superiority over tea- 
parties, &c.: let two members of the * gay club,” 
to be called the tea-party committee be charged with 
the following duties. Let them regularly attend 
every “ tea-party,” and be minciuni of the conversa- 
tion, which circulates among the members. Hav- 
ing, at the expense of the club, provided memo- 
randum books, Jet them note down every sentence, 
every word they hear, and carcfully describe, by 
copious annotations, the attitude and air of all who 
apcak or smiles Let them deliver monthly to the 
president their memoranda and observations. 

“ Let two members be appointed, in the same 
manner, to note the conversations and conduct of 
each member of the club at its mectings, and deli- 
ver monthly to the president their memoranda and 
el servations. Let these reports be enclosed to Mr. 
Samucl Saunter. 

© By these means,” continued Will.“ every one 
will be in possession of the necessary materials for 
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comparing the merits, and deciding the superiority 
of either of the associations. The tongue of slan- 
der will thus be silenced, the effusions of the en- 
vious will be seen no more, and our cenvivial en- 
joyments will cease only with ourselves.” 

An unanimous resolve took place, approving of 
Will.’s propositions, the tea-party and club com- 
mittees were appointed, and I was directed to com- 
municate our proceedings to you. 

TOM TICKLE. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 


IN AMERICA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE CERNAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


(CONTINUED.) 
CHAP. VIII. 


Continuation of the historical sketch. 


The successes of Trenton and Princeton, with 
their consequences, made no favourable alteration 
in the state of American affairs; on the contrary, 
the danger became greater than ever. General 
Washington remained, as appears by the above- 
mentioned official letters, the whole winter of 1777 
through, with about seven or eight hundred ill- 
armed, ill-fed, half-naked men, opposed to the 
whole British army, which undertook nothing 
against him. Warlike talents are here out of the 
question; for, with so great an inequality of means, 
no skill can avail. Io! it is a miracle, an imme- 
diate operation of providence, which carried 
through this revolution, so beneficial to the rest 
of the world, and especially to Eurepe. How is 
it possible otherwise to account for the fact that the 
English undertook nothing at all? for they had 
only to march forward, and the war was at an end. 
It looks like the history of Senaccherib’s army aet- 
ed over anew. General Washington sent out offi- 
cers toraise recruits; they went home to their re- 
lations, toped away for a while upon their pay, 
and when the time for returning to the army drew 
near, resigned their commissions without raising 
a single soldier. What a want, not only of patriot- 
ism, but of all human feeling! These people must 
have been mere animal bodies, without souls. 

The men, who enlisted, were mostly Europeans, 
especially Irishmen; and perhaps, upon examina- 
tion, it will be found that incomparably the great- 
est part of the handful of men, who fought at Tren- 
ton and Princeton, and stood it out the winter 
through, were Europeans. Here you have then 
a nation, whose liberties were vindicated by the 
arms of foreigners; for are we not authorized so 
to judge, when we sec how averse the American 
militia were to use theirarms?! they never did use 
them, until they had stipulated enormous pay for a 
short time of service; so that they seem to have 
intended, instead of serving the state, to enrich 
themsclves at its expense. There is no doubt but 
that they applauded, with perfect self-complacency, 
their own address in making their private interest 
of the distressed condition of the republic, and in 
lining well thew purses at the cost of their unhappy 
country. 

When the danger was distant and the weather 
fine, they were more easily persuaded to march 
into the field. But the difficulty increased in pro- 
portion to the unfortunate situation of affairs, so 
that the American people seem to have taken the 
resolution to declare in favour of the strongest par- 
ty, and to side with the best luck; and this upon 
an occasion, in which they were so deeply interest- 
ed. No magnanimous sentiment! no provident 
wisdom ! and what was their conduct at the army ? 


at sight of the enemy, they almost always took to, 


‘day. 


flight; they se¢Med to be there only for the pur- 
pose of giving to the regular troops the example 
of the most extravagant want of discipline. They 
squandered the powder, which was so much want- 
ed. They destroyed the tents, and all the warlike 
implements put into their hands. They deserted 
by multitudes; that is, they went home when they 
pleased. It must be observed, that those, who in 
time of peace had been captains, colonels, &c. in 
the militia, often hired others to take their places, 
when the time to go intothe field came. But the 
hired colonels, captains, &c. generally ran away, 
on the march to the army. Add to this, that 
these national miitia-men received a threefold 
higher pay than the regulartroops. All this taken 
together constitutes an order of things truly singu- 
lar. General Washington writes, that even among 
the regular troops many officers left the camp 
without leave, went home, or elsewhere, very 
coolly received their pay at their places of abode, 
and vegetated in their usual animal stupidity, with- 
out a thought of returning to their standards, and 
without the smallest punishment. The New-Eng- 
land militia, who fought general-Burgoyne, consti- 
tute, however, an honourable exception. At the 
beginning of the campaign, indeed, they always 
ran away before the English and German troeps; 
they deserted forts and entrenched positions, and 
left magazines in the lurch; but as the danger 
grew, they all flewtoarms. They fought the ene. 
my with great bravery, and at length compelled an 
army of European warriors to lay down their arms. 
This splendid campaign is indeed chiefly to be as- 
cribed to the activity, the valour, and skill of gene- 

ral Arnold; and Kosciusko, afterwards famous in 

Poland, is said to have had, as an engmeer officer, 

a large share in the contrivance and execution of 
the operations. 
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CHAP. IX. 


dn Continuation. 


This capture of general Burgoyne rendered 
America independent; for, without that event, 
France would ‘hardly have declared herself in fa- 
vour of A:aerica; and without the support ef 
France, this independence would probably not have 
ensued, considering the nerveless languor, into 
which, during the last years of the war, the Ame- 
ricans sunk. Religious enthusiasm. contributed 
likewise to make these militia-men from the north- 
ern parts of New-England braver than the rest of 
the Americans; for they were often heard in the 
midst of battle to sing psalms. This confirms 
what I have said above, that among the Americans, 
the New-Englandmen have shewn the most ener- 
gy; but Washington’s letters furnish proofs ef 
what I added, namely, that they had lostmuch of 
the energy of their fore-fathers. For all that I 
have said of the American militia, applies likewise 
to those from the sonthern parts of New-England ; 
and Burgoyne was vanquished only by the north- 
ern inhabitants of that country. Yet even these, 
after the capture of the English, fell back into their 
usual apathy, in which they have remained to this 
It cannot, therefore properly be maintained, 
that general Washington's military eperations libe- 
rated America, if those in connection with the 
French army are excepted: for those of the north- 
ern army, under general Gates, contributed most to 
that event. Yet, probably, without Washingten, 
and had not this sharp-sighted man incessantly 
led the congress by the hand, the cause of 
the Americans would have failed. This con- 
gress were continually committing the grossest 
blunders; and then Washington was obliged, in 
his letters, to show those senators the right way. 


But he always did it with great prudence; for 


these rulers, unused and ignorant how to com- 
mand, still cherished their authority. Washington 
therefore cautiously avoided all appearance of as- 
cendancy, which proves his knowledge of mankind. 
He appears a greater commander in his letters to 
congress, than in his warlike operations. Here he 
had to struggle against astonishing obstacles, and 
an unbounded weakness of means. Why did he 
not incessantly harrass the English camp? Why 
net take refuge in inaccessible posts, whenever the 
enemy attempted to attack him? Why not then 
appear suddenly like a Sertorius, upon the flanks 
or in the rear of the enemy, to cut off his provi- 
sions and intercept his convoys? Why not em- 
ploy his whole force with great activity as light 
troops? ~The answer to all tis is easy, when you 
read, that his soldiers having no shoes, though ac- 
customed to wear them, would all have run away, 
ifhe had marched much; that the government and 
the people, for whom these unhappy soldiers 
fought, suffered them to be in want of the most ne- 
cessary clothing and provisions; that the Ameri- 
cans, not to let slip such a fine opportunity to 
enrich themselves, sold them strong liquors, and 
even necessaries, at enormous prices; that they 
refused those wartiors, fighting for their liberties, 
in the coldest winters, even a shelter in their 
houses; that most of the troops were Europeans, 


who were therefore not impelled by the love of 


their country to take arms; that they had only to 
go over to the English, to put an end to their mi- 
sery, and emjoy a much better condition ; and that, 
consequently, general Washington was obliged to 
spare his troops, who were thus overloaded with 
vexations, as many difficulties as possible, in order 
to keep together a number sufficient to delude the 
enemy with the appearance of an army. 


CHAP. X. 
In Continuation. 


We must add further, that from the want ef a 
military hospital, the wounded had before them the 
prospect of a certain death; and it will be readily 
conceived how much general Washington was 
obliged to spare his soldiers. The mactivity of 
general Washington was therefore grounded upon 
the circurnstances, and when they permitted, he 
was immediately active, as the affairs of Trenton, 
Princeton, and Germantown prove. In this last 
action, the extraordinary circumstance must be 
mentioned, that the Americans took to flight, just 
asthe English began to give way. He did not, in- 
deed, create a new mode of warfare adopted to 
unexperienced troops and the nature of the coun- 
try. He adhered closely to the modern practice; 
but I believe he had to do with people, and was 
under circumstances, which did not admit of inven- 
tion. He peculiarly possessed all the qualities 
requisite to command Americans; for a hundred 
others in his situation, amid so many obstacles, 
and so much ignorance in congress, would have 
lost both patience and courage. He was master of 
the art, not of guiding the general opinions of the 
people, which perhaps was not practicable, but of 
discovering and following them. His military 
knowledge is unfolded, as I have said above, more 
in his letters to the congress, than in his actions, 
forthe reasons I have given. His reasoning, con- 
cerning the conquest of Canada, which the con- 
gress would foolishly have undertaken, without 
possessing the means to accomplish it, is admirable 
and worthy ofa master. 

He never was jealous of the merit of his subor- 
dinate officers, sch as, for instance, Steuben, who 
introduced the discipline, baron de Kalb, another 
Prussian officer, the marquis de La Fayette, and 
others. The Americans were, however, always 
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jealous of the foreigners, who rendered them scr- 
vices. General Washington dared not give a com- 
mand in the army to general Steuben, on account 
of the envy and dissatisfaction, which it would have 
excited among the American officers, who yet did 
not understand the business. They were perpe- 
tually caballing, and disputing about rank. The 
mismanagement of congress, which was continu- 
ally raising new armies, was indeed the cause of 
this. This brings to mind the exclamation of the 
younger Cato, when the Jeaders of the wretched 
remnant of Scipio’s army after its defeat, still con- 
tended for the command, before the very walls of 
Utica, “Is it surprising that the republic should be 
overthrown, when the rage for power divides us, 
even in death!” May the shade of Cato forgive 
me, for mentioning him upon this occasion! I 
shall further observe, that the struggles for rank 
among the Americans, proceeds more from the 
emoluments connected with it, than from the de- 
sire to command. 


In all that I have said of the Americans, and 
their conduct during their war for liberty, the offi- 
cial letters of general Washington to congress 
shall be for me, what the bible was for Luther, 
who, whenever objections were made to him 
against his doctrines, held it up, and exclaimed, 
“there! there it is!” And I confidently believe, 
that neither Americans, nor men possessed of the 
Ameriko mania, can except against the accuracy 
of this authority.’ I am very much astonished that 
the Americans do net seem to notice that these 
letters are indeed no monument to their glory, 
and that they can mention them without blushing. 
Perhaps it is because every individual shares but a 
very smell portion of the national shame. At the 
beginning of the revolution, Washington wrote to 
his friends, ** our want of virtue is the only reason 
that makes me despair of the successful issue of 
our undertaking.” See upon this subject “ Letters 
of General Washington, to several of his Friends, 
in June and July, 1776,” which were republished 
in Philadelphia, in 1795. ‘The second volume, 
containing the co-operation of the French, or the 
history of the war, from the year 1779, has not yet 
come to my hands. Although a document of such 
importanceasthese lettersis wanting to elucidate the 
history of those years, it may however be taken for 
granted, that the Americans were much indebted 
to the French; though, as we shall see hereafter, 
they were never very solicitous at a subsequent 
period, to discharge any tribute ef gratitude. 


The languid imbecility of the Americans, in the 
last years of the war, and their want of credit in 
Europe, would have made it impossible for them 
to obtain money by loans, without the guarantee of 
France. For the paper money, the only internal 
spring they had, to carry on the war, had so depre- 
ciated, that in the year 1780, sixty-five paper dollars 
wcre given for one in silver, and immediately alter, 
the rate was at a thousand for one. This utter in- 
capacity, amid such a want of all the means to 
carry on war, must finally have reduced America 
again under the yoke of an implacable British mi- 
nister, if France had not hastened to her aid. Thus 
the Americans are indebted to this power for all 
that they possess. 


I find in the history of Soulés, that Washington, 
in order to testify to count Rochambeau his vener- 
ation for France, and his gratitude for the benefits 
received from that kingdom, conducted the French 
commander through his troops drawn up in two 
lines, completely clothed, armed and accoutred, for 
the first time since the revolution, partly by the 
clothing and arms sent over from France, and 
partly by the magazines taken from the English 
army under Cornwallis, of which the French corps 
had generously given to the Americans their part 
of the booty, which belonged to them in com- 
mone 
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MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 


PROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 


THE elaborate works of Sir Witutam Jones, 
another name for learning itself, are of late almost 
constantly in my hands. His extensive views into 
all the recesses of science, his felicity in taming 
Oriental wildness, by the rigid discipline of his 
classical versions, the stately march of his Cicero- 
nian period, his technical accuracy, and musical 
diction, all challenge the profound attention of the 
delighted reader. In various parts of his work, he 
has amused himself with translating from the poets 
of Persia, who sing the praises of love and wine 
with no less felicity than ANacREoN and HORACE. 
We copy the following stanzas, in the hope that 
« P. D.” our ingenious correspondent, will render 
them still more melodious, by the charms of his 
poetry. 


The rose is not sweet, without the cheek of my beloved; 
the spring is not sweet, without wine. 


The borders of the bower and the walks of the garden are 
net pleasant, without the notes of the nightingale. 


The motion of the dancing cypress and of the waving 
flowers is not agreeable, without a mistress, whose cheeks 
are like tulips. 


. The presence of a damsel with sweet lips and a rosy com- 
plexion is not delightful, without kisses and dalliance. 


The rose garden and the wine are sweet, but they are not 
really charming, without the company of my beloved, 


All the pictures, that the hand of art ean devise, are not 
agreeable, without the brighter hues of a beautiful girl. 


The following is a description, in the highest 
style of Oriental luxuriance, and the curious reader 
will discern its alliance, both in imagery and ex- 
pression, to the Song of Solomon: 


It was the hour, when the Pleiads appeared in the firma- 
ment, like the folds of a silken sash, variously decked with 
gems. 


I gently drew Fatima towards me by her curled locks, 
and she softly inclined to my embrace: her waist was grace- 
fully slender; but sweetly swelled the part, encircled with 
ornaments of zold. 


Delicate was her shape; fair her skin; and her body well 
proportioned: her bosom was as smooth as a mirror. 


She turned aside, and displayed her soft cheek; she gave 
a timid glance with languishing eyes, like those ofa roe in 
the groves, looking tenderly at her young. 


Her neck was like that of a milk-white hind. 


Her long, coal-black hair decorated her back, thick and 
diffused, like bunches of dates, clustering on the palm trce. 


_Her locks were elegantly turned above her head; and the 
riband, which bound them, was lost in her tresses. 


She discovered a waist, taper as a well twisted cord; and 
a leg white and smooth as the stem of a young palm, or a 
fiesh reed, bending over the rivulet. 


She dispenses gifts with small delicate fingers, sweetly 
glowing at theirtips, like the white and crimson worm of 
Dabia, or dentrifices, made of Esel wood, 


The brightness of her face illumines the veil of night, 
like the evening taper of a recluse hermit. 


On a girl like her, a girl of a moderate height, between 
those, who wear a frock, and those, who wear a rown, the 
most bashful man must look with an enamoured eye. 


In the following, we discern the grosser philo- 
sophy of Bacchus, whichis described and practised 
by most of his jovial votarics in Persia. In a 
voluptuous climate, and under fragrant bowers, 
the supine Asian has few ideas of enjoyment, be- 
yond that narrow catalogue, which a sensual mind 
can CONCCIVC. 
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Were it not for three enjoyments, which youth affords, I 
swear by my prosperity, that I should not be solicitous how 
soon my friends visited me on my death bed. 


First, to rise before the censurers awake, and to drink 
tawny wine, which sparkles and froths, when the clear 
stream is poured into it. 


Next, when a warrior, encircled by foes, implores my aid, 
to bend towards him my pacing charger, fierce asa wolf 
among the Godha trees, whom the sound of human steps has 
awakened, and who runs to quench his thirst at the brook. 


Thirdly, to shorten a cloudy day, a day astonishingly 
dark, by toying with a lovely delicate girl under a tent, 
supported by pillars. 


A girl, whose bracelets and garters seem hung on the 
stems of osher trees, ur of ricinus, not stripped of their soft 
leaves. 


‘Suffer me, whilst I live, to drench my head with wine, 
lest, having drunk too little in my life time, I should be 
thirsty in another state. 


A man of my generous spirit drinks his full draught to- 
day; and to-morrow, when we are dead, it will be known 
which of us has not quenched his thirst. 


I am delighted to discover, that my partiality 
for Dr. Rosrertson’s History of Scotland, in pre- 
ference to either of his other historical labours, is 
confirmed by the opinion of the most respectable 
body of critics in England. 

“ Whether we consider our author with regard 
to the accurate order and disposition of his matter, 
the acuteness and penetration of his researches, 
the weight and solidity of his reflections, or the 
force and energy of his expression, we shall find 
him equally worthy of attention and applause. 
We may safely recommend this work, as THE 
MOST COMPLETE OF ALL MODERN HISTORIES. It 
is not a dry narrative of events, destitute of mo- 
ment; hor is it a mere frothy relation, all glow 
und colouring.” 

Tumbling over the leaves of a new book, sent 
me by an European correspondent, 1 find the fol- 
lowing observations upon the late rage for German 

lays: : 

‘The recent introduction of the German drama, 
may be considered as a phenomenon in the world 
of dissipation. That the good sense of the Eng- 
lish nation should tamely submit to this revolution 
of taste, is altogether inexplicable. 

When the Stranger was introduced to the pub- 
lic, many of our fair dames welcomed him to this 
hospitable metropolis. Their sympathy for the 
poor adultress, so ably defended by Kotzebue, was 
ù striking proof of their sensibility ; and, from the 
recent instances of crim. con. it may be conjec- 
tured, that the system of our male and female 
miariiage haters is daily obtaining new proselytes. 

But the triumph of Kotzebue was incomplete, till 
the appearance of Pizarro. That renowned Spanish 
Warrior was conjured up from the “ pale nations 
of the dead,” to conquer a country, which the ar- 
mada had assailed in vaine The extraordinary 
efiects of this melange of tragedy, faree, and 
pantomime, were indescribable. Multitudes crowd- 
ed to the theatre, where they were amused by ele- 
gant scenery, thunder, and lightning; while the 
tonorous rant of Rolla, and the drawling whine of 
Cora, excited universal sympathy. Seized, as it 
were, with a general hysteric affection, tne ladies 
Llubbered, to the great detriment of their eyes; 
while the men*, animated by the bombast of 
Rolla, gazed with ardent sensations of heroism. 
So easy is it to be benevolent....when there is no- 
thing to be given, and so undaunted is true valour 
--wicn there is no danger nigh! As Kotzebue 
eloquently pleaded the cause of the adultress in 
lie Otranyer, so, in his Natural Son, oF, as it has 


ney 


* The reviewers uniformly opposed this outrage against 
true lasteineen Were their aujmasversious ineLeciual. 


been called by an English playmonger, his “ Lover's 
Vows,” he has placed a kind unwedded fair one in 
an equally affecting and amiable point of view. 
The Noble Lie, written by the same dramatist, is 
another proof of the felicity of his invention, in the 
extenuation of guilt. 
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LEVITY. 


[The habit of minute analysis, so long in vogue among the 
German commentators, who, in their drowsy criticisms, 
are most prolix in the explication of trivial passages, is 
admirably ridiculed by a recent essayist. The following 
will largely contribute to the merriment of the reader, and 
we shall next week follow up this ludicreus criticism, 
with another of the same class of humour, from the pen 
of GEORGE CANNING, Esq.] 


“ Peter Piper pick’d a peck of pepper; 
If Peter Piper pick’d a peck of pepper, 
Where's the peck of pepper Peter Piper pick’d?” 


THIS elaborate composition, though not long, 
combines many extraordinary merits, and one may 
discover in it strong Principles of elocution, deep 
inquiry, and accurate conclusion. Tbe usual 
point in repeating it, is not to affix the true mean- 
ing toevery word, orto observe the logical manner 
in which the inquiry and result are founded on 
the premises, but to rehearse it three times, with- 
out drawing breath. Undoubtedly, as an exercise 
of this kind, the difficulty of pronouncing the words 
with sufficient rapidity to perform it within the 
compass of time that a human being can exist, 
without repeating the act of respiration, renders it 
an useful lesson in the art of elocution. Had 
Demosthenes, at four years old, been accustomed 
to recite this composition thus, he would not have 
been necessitated, in his ripe years, to resort to the 
toilsome expedient of filling his mouth with stones, 
and declaiming to the angry billows. _ 

The first circumstance, that strikes the eye or 
the ear of common observers in this charming com- 
position, is the frequent occurrence of the letter P, 
a figure now well known by the name of allitera- 
tion, and thought to add no small beauty to the 
finest poems; but I doubt whether any modern 
poet ever had so full a command of this admirable 
igure, as this author. I know not whether it 
would be allowed to be a poem, yet-I think it has 
all the inherent qualities of poctry. Break the 
lines as you please, the mutilated fragments are 
still “ disjuncta membra pocte.” Nay, so perfect is 
the harmony, that even putting the last half of the 
line first does not injure it, as the author has shown 
in the last line, to prove his wonderful powers of 
airangement, where the peck of pepper precedes 
Peter Piper! The two first lines evidently cor- 
respond in termination; and the close of the third 
line was that full, sonorous beauty, which leaves the 
ear and mind perfectly satisfied. 

Let us now examine the art of the author in 
raising a strong interest in the mind of the reader. 
We are at first simply told the fact, according to 
& well known critical rule, that narrative should be 
clear and concise. To this rule the ingenious 
poet has well attended, and, in the circumstance 
related, we find such an air of historical truth and 
verisimilitude, and such unadorhed conciseness 
end inimitable brevity in the relation, that we sit 
down contented, nor suffer a doubt to arise of the 
credibility of the information received...‘ Peter 
Piper picked a peck of pepper.” Good :....Here is 
the simple fact related; and though an inquiring 
mind may immediately busy itself in calculating 
how many pepper corns would go to filla peck 
measure, or perhaps some malevolent cynic would 
ask, with a sneer, whether Peter Piper had em- 
ployed himself upon pepper ground or whole, 
black or white, and so forth, the candid reader 
would recollect, that it is the business of an author 
to record Use grand facts, and those, which put 


we set him down as an industrious 
per, and feel satisfied with every thing, but the 


you at once intO possession of the hero’s cha- 
racter, without descending to the minutie. No one: 


can retain even a momentary doubt of Peter . 


Piper's diligence, industry, and application, and no 
one but must regret, that talents so conspicuous 


were devoted: to the occupation of picking pepper, 


rather than writing commentaries upon Shak- 


speare. 
Peter Piper thus introduced to our acquainance, 
picker of pep- 


brevity of the apolozue. Immediately, how- 
ever, follows a line, which informs us there is yet 
more to come. The emphatical “#7,” at the be- 
ginning of the second line, or middle division of 
the poem, rouses all the inquiring faculties of the 
mind. A doubt is raised, a fact, so clear and in- 
disputed, falls at once into uncertainty, by the 
Magic virtue of this little « if,” Touchstone, 
indeed, allows “ great virtue in your if;” but the 
virtue he discovers wasof the cemposing and heal- 
ing kind; whereas, in this instance, the applica- 
tion of the word rouses all the tumultuous pas- 
sions, and confidence is as severly shaken, as when 
a late ingenious and noble author promulgated ‘his 
doubts, as to the personal and mental deformities 
of Richard the third. 

“ What!” exclaims the candid reader, “ and is 
it then possible that Peter Piper did not pick the 
peck of pepper?” ? | 

“ Possible,” returns the cynic; “ it was hardly 
possible he should have done it. I told you be- 
fore, if the author wished to gain credit for so im- 
probable an achievement, he should have specified 
the peculiarities of the pepper, whether black or 
white, whole or ground: that is the way to obtain 
belief. For my own part, this statement only. con- 
firms the doubt I before entertained, ‘ If Peter 
Piper picked a peck of pepper? Yes, yes, the author 
here wishes to come off handsomely; he knows he 
can bring no proof of his assertion.” 

Not so, however, feel the generality of mankind; 
only here and there a Zoilus, who dares to cavil at 
what gives universal pleasure. I must confess, on 
considering the third division of this little compo- 
Sition, that the author has shown more skill in 
touching the passions, than in distributing poetical 
justice. ‘The mind is left in a melancholy mood, 
on reading the conclusion ! 


Ai Where’s the peck of pepper Peter Piper pick’d 2” 


“ Aye, where indeed!” exclaims the insulting 
cynic: “ I defy any one of you to produce it;.... 
and new what becomes of your assertion ?..s. 
“ Where indeed!” laments the candid reader.... 
“ Oh that the belief of such industry sheuld fall to 
the ground, when assailed by such a question !" 

Be that as it may, this pathetic apostrophe ap- 
peals forcibly to the feelings, and leaves the mind 
impressed with that tender melancholy, which is 
so favourable to virtuous emotions, that I should 
not wonder, if many ardent individuals were to 
sally forth true knights errant in the cause, deter- 
mined to find the peck of pepper, or to die. I 
Should not be surprised, if the very identical peck 
of pepper, with the initials P. P. on the corner of 
the bag that holds it, were to be found in the same 
iron chest, that contained the Shakspeare papers. 
[ was hinting this idea to a friend of mine the 
other day, a man of great critical acumen, and, 
after deliberating a long time, he replied, I should 
rather think it probable, that in that chest might 
be discovered the other half of this exquisite com- 
position, for I have long been of opinion, that it is 
but a mutilated fragment. The author has dis- 
played such admirable talents, that I cannot believe 
he would have left a piece of such merit so imper- 
fect, as to end with a note of interrogation. lcan- 
not help funcying that the other half has been 
destroyed, by the mulevolence of some enemiesto 
literature. and good taste ; though perhaps « copy 


may, by good fortune, be found in some of those 
repositaries of ancient works of merit, whence, 
every now and then, some happy being has the 
privilege of selecting some to improve the world. 
Indeed, this little peice has before now employed 
my thoughts, and I once had an idea, that it origi- 
nally ran as follows: 

s A peck of pepper Peter Piper pick’d; 

1f a peck of pepper Peter Piper pick’d, 

Where's the peck of pepper Peter Viper pick’d?” 


To say nothing of the beauty, which inverse 
eonstruction bestows on poetry, the uniformity of 
endings for a long while induced me to think this 
the true reading ; but, since the idea of a second 
part being somewhere to be met with, has occur- 
red to my mind, I have abandoned this novel ar- 
rangement of the lines ; for I cannot but acknow- 
ledge, that there is something inexpressibly melo- 
dious and pathetic in the double endings of the 
two first lines, according to the common reading. 

. Having thus critically considered this inimitable 
poem, as within all the rules of rhetoric and poesy, 
let us ascend to a higher grade of analysis, and 
exhibit it as a perfect model of a logical syllogism. 

With good reason, the dialecticians of ancient 
times assimilated loyic to a closed and firmly 
compacted hand. If the justness of this compari- 
son be admitted, then it may be affirmed, that no 
proposition in Euclid ever more resembled the 
clenchedness of the fist than this poem, 


Peter Piper pick'd a peck of pepper. 


Now it is in vain to consider these memorable 
lines as tricked out with the delusive charms of 
eloquence. ‘here is in them nothing gorgeous, 
nothing periphrastic; they relate a plain fact, in 
plain terms. ‘Ihe fact is simply the picking of a 
peck of pepper. If a peck of pepper was picked, 
- surely some one must have picked it; a peck of 
pepper picks not itself. Who then picked it?.... 
Plainly Peter Piper. In this, there is nothing but 
what is absolutely necessary for the elucidation of 
this important truth. A peck of pepper is picked 
«whe picked it? Not John Piper, nor Thomas 
Piper, but plainly Peter Piper. , 


Where’s the peck of pepper Peter Piper pick’d? 


Still argumentative, still logical. The middle 
term is indeed omitted; but what man does not 
at once perceive the nature of its syllogistic form? 
What mind does not feel, that, if a peck of pepper 
once be picked, to have been picked it must have 
been, and to have dcen, it must have had place to be 
in? Where is it then? Here, and here alone, is 
displayed some eloquence. To the question where, 
no answer is returned. Where is it?...Gone! 
No one is able to say whither! Cone, destroyed, 
hidden, perished! Gone with the years beyond the 
Jood! It was once said, by a learned sergeant, 
who practised in other courts than those of West- 
minster, we mean the learned sergeant Kite, that 
the word demonstration came from Der:un, the 
father of lies. With that personage probably re- 
mains the peck of pepper; and with you, ye cour- 
teous and critical reaccrs, we trust remains a clear 
conviction of the logical skill demonstrated in this 
celebrated effort. At any rate, we shall say no 
more, for, as we have so fairly sent the peck of 
pepper to the devil, perhaps the vexed critics may 
be for sending us after it. 


FESTOON OF FASHION. 


{Under this head, we shall occasionally arrange whatever 
good-naturedly derides fashionable folly, no less than 
whatever describes faithfully fashionable dress.) | 

PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
Turbans have taken the place of oblong caps, for 
full dress ; they are made of gold and silver. 
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Brocaded Materials, for half dress, of plain mus- 
lin, sometimes ornamented with pearls. 

Pearls are likewise worn through the hair. 

Full-dressed hats are made of rose-colour satin, 
and marigold velvet. 

Black crape and velvet hats are very common. 

For undress, mob caps, with ends to tie under the 
chin, trimmed with lace, and round caps ornament- 


.ed with fancy trimming, continue in vogue ; some- 


umes a handkerchief, en marmote, to tie under the 
chin, is put on the latter. 

Spencers are made of black cloth, with velvet 
collars. 


Blackcrape robes are stillin fashion for full dress, 


of late for half dress. 

Robes are made of a slight India clouded silk. 

Instead of long Cachemire shawls, silk or woollen 
shawls, seven quarters square, are worn. 

It is extremely faslionable to wear the end of the 
shawls towards the left shoulder, instead of the 
middle of the back. 

Gentlemen's coats are very short and loose, the 
collars are merely turned over; round concave 
middle-sized buttons of yellow metal are put on the 
facings at each side. g 

The Parisian ladies sport an arrow, studded and 
tipped with diamonds, us the ornament of their 
head-dresses. This arrow is, no doubt, directed 
against the hearts of their admirers; and indeed 
the contrivance is ingenious, for if the shaft should 
miss the aim, the diamonds, we should think, are 
likely to produce a very powerful impression! __ 


The walking amusments of the present day de- 
serve great encouragement. The training for a 
match may do aman good all his life. he grand 
pedestrian principles we see are the salutary ones 
of temperance and exercise ! 


THE PIN. 
(FROM A PARIS JOURNAL.] 


Our neighbours, the English, if we may judge 
from their marriage contracts, are, or at least were, 
the greatest consumers of pins in the world. No- 
thing is more usual than for a lady of fashion to be 
allowed a thousand pounds sterling a year (24,000 
livres Lournois).for the single article of pins. His- 
torians relate, that in those days, when pin-moancy 
was first introduced, the Eaglish ladies consumed 
a vast numer of pins to fasten their clothes. In 
process of time, however, the consumption of pins 
has decreascd, and in the exact proportion with 
the diminution of drapery. At Paris, God knows, 
a husband will not be ruined by the expense of pins. 
Now-a-days, an elevante raakes almost as little use 
of a pin as of a necdle. 

But yet allow me to tell your dames of fashion, 
for whom pins have become useless, that a pin in 
place may sometimes be of importance to the re- 
putation of your charms! Little do you think how 
much even a beauty may be indebted to a pin! 
Little do you consider how many vows, how many 
addresses depend upon a single pin! Take out 
that solitury pin, which, strange to tell, has found 
its way into yourrobc; take out that pin, and the 
loves and desires, which hover round what it mys- 
teriously conceals, disappear. The imagination 
droops its Wing. ‘Phe illusion vanishes. Pleasure 
is disappointed, and flies in search of new decep- 
tions. Ah, madam! learm to conceal with grace! 
and remember that your charms soon lose their 
power, when youdisplay their atmost force. Above 
all, know tuat there are some pins, which you 
should rarely unfasten! 

———= i 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Oa TER LOKT FOLIO. 
SA MARVELLOUS Pleasant Love Story’ 


has a very allunng Uile, and if it be constructec 


taint and mildew our own country. 
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upon the plans of Mrs. Ratcliffe it will be suf{cient+ 
ly marvellous, and may seen, peasant. Love sto- 
ries, however, have nearly lost their interest in this 
stocial age, and cur young men yawn over the deli- 
cate distresscs of Damon and Delia. 

The prolific muse of CumserLAaND has brought 
forth another dramatic offspring, which is already 
named, and is to be ushered into the world by one 
of the managers of the London theatres. 

Literary Leisure, or the recreations: of Somon 
Saunter, has just appeared in London. This is ano- 
ther addition to the copious catalogue of periodical 
works. Jt appears to be the work of a juvenile 
writer; but many of the essays will not dis,ust the 
veteran critic. 

The criticisms on Miss Baillie’s “ Series of 
Plavs” are liberal and accurate, and the huincrous 
sketches are often hit off with the comic cfiect of a 
Bunbury’s pencil. 

ss 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIC. 


The signing of the definitive treaty, is one of the 
most momentous incidents which has occured for 
many years in European histery. This specious 
semblance of peace on paper, will be quickly met- 
amorphosed into a fury 

With Ate by her side, come hot from hell. 


A fury who will not only strive to deface whatever 
is fair and excellent in Great-Britain, but who will 
extend her baleful influence over the Atlantic, and 
Melancholy 
reflexions, naturally arising from such sure pre- 
sages, founded on the immensa cupido of France and 
Buonaparte, and the NOTORIOUS IMBECILITY OF 
OUR OWN GOVERNMENT, might be extended through 
many a warning page of this paper; but the Editor 
abstains, forthe present, from farther speculation 
on this eventful treaty, as he finds the subject so 
concisely, wisely and justly treated in an article in 
the New-York Evening Post, that it would be a 
wide departure from modesty in him to attempt the 
expancion of asubject at once succinctly and com- 
pletely discussed by a sagacious polttician. 


DEFINITIVE TREATY OF PEACE. 


As the ratified articles do not materially differ 
from the preliminary, all remarks which we decm 
tuaterial have been already anticipated in our ‘fore 
mer * Reflexions on the peace.” The great moun- 
taii of delay has at length orcught forth a mouse ; and 
those among the English whose pride could not but 
expect an amelioration of the terms have been 
greatly disappointed. The French negociators seem 
to have lost nothing of their usual dexterity. Per- 
fect harmony and sincerity and good faith are pro- 
mised in abundance on boih sides, while, in effect, 
the embers of war are carefully kept alive in sevc- 
ral articles of the treaty, which wants reciprecity, 
the chief basis of good faith aid the only pledge of 
real harmony. Yo France, the Batavian republic 
has, in reality though not in form, been given up, 
bound hand and foot: The Cape of Good Hope be- 
ing restored to that republic in full sovereignty as 
before the war, is substantially placed in the hands 
of Buonaparte. The possessions of Portugal ure to be 
left entire; so says the preliminary, and so says the 
ratified article on that head; but it will be observed 
that the ratified article marks out new limits to For- 
tugucse and French Guiana, in which it may be 
supposed the French negociators have not foryctten 
themselves. Spain,as well as the Batavian republics 
have been made use of as spunges in the creat 
consul’s hands, with which he has absorbed all the 
conquests of England, to be squeezed out again as 
tomay sit bis caprice or conveniences ow far 
udemnity for the past has been obtained by this trea- 
yv, ts a subject for Englishmen alone to discuss ; 
nut thit of security for the fature against the en- 
vroachments of France, belongs to every part of 
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the world, whose independent existence is threaten- 
ed to be swallowed up by that enormous, ambiti- 
ous, insatiable power. The seal of the great con- 
sul is already stamped on the fate of Europe; and 
it is an awful consideration for America that some 
of the mischievous broods of evils, moral and po- 
litical, which, generated by the French, have inst- 
nuated themselves into every European nation, to 
propagate in turn, should have found their way into 
this country, as precursors to the arrival of our in- 
tended neighbors in Lousiant. 

Americans! you have wept over the ashes of 
Washington, but your tears were those of pride, 
and sorrow at his loss. Is not the time fast has- 
tening when those tears will stream afresh at be- 
holding the sad, the deplorable consequences of 
departing from all his advice, and decrying all his 
measures, for the purpose of introducing a wretch- 
ed, visionary, sickly system of politics, calculated 
to enervate the strength, and destroy the credit of 
the country ? and to hold out a lure to the first bold 
adventurer who lands on our shores, or the first do- 
mestic demagogue whose ambition looks to avail it- 
self of a civil war? Do you'discredit this forebod- 
ing? God grant you may never have occasion to 
remember ite 


The road to Gretna-Grecn is still passable, not- 
withstanding the immense fall of snow in that 
quarter. This is, no doubt, owing to the passen- 
gers, who are generally in a me/ting mood. 


The progress ef dramatic invention seems not to 
have been very rapid, for the last century. Atthe 
commencement of it, the wits were ridiculing those 
writers, who gained their dread by barbarous and 
bloody murders; and in our days, poets have taken 
to the same expedients, with the difference of hav- 
ing their murders acted on the stage, instead of 
being bawled inthe streets. 


A gentleman relating one night at a coffee-room 
in Oxford, that Dr. , of Brazen Nose college, 
had put out Ais ley in crossing a kennel, five sur- 
geons immediately set off for the doctor's apart- 
ments, but returned dismayed, saying no such 
thing had happened: “ Why (replied the gentle- 
man) how can a man cross akennel without putting 
out his leg ?” 


A new fashion of visiting cards has appeared at 
Paris. Instead of the name, the card contains an 
engraved portrait of the visitor. 


The new planet, discovered by Piazze, the astro- 
nomer. at Palermo, in January 1801, was first seen 
in England, on Thursday last, at two o'clock in the 
morning, by the astronomer royal, Dr. Maskelyne, 
at Greenwich. 

A very fickle character being surprised in the 
act of hanging himself, was interrogated by the 
person, who discovered him concerning the cause 
of this rash actions Only from a love of change, 
he replied. 


The London wits, alluding to the partiality of 
the town to Cooke's Iago, declared, on a late occa- 
sion, that it was impossible for John Bull to expect 
good entertainment at Covent Garden, when there 
was no Cook there. 


A poor sweep travelling through Stretton, near 
Burton-npon-Trent, last week, being benighted, 
knocked at the door of a farmer, and begged he 
might sleep in the stable till the approach of day, 
but wasrefused. The labourer, however, hearing 
the answer, and having more hymanity than his 
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master, suffered him to take his repose upon sorhe 
straw in the barn. It happened about two o'clock 
in the morning, two villains came with a horse and 
cart, with an intent to rob the barn, and having 
nearly filled one bag, said, ’twas a pity they had 
not engaged another man to hold the candle; the 
poor sweep hearing this, and imagining the men 
belonged to the house, rushed from the straw, and 
exclaimed, ** O, PH hold the candle!” The vil- 
lains, at this uncxpected answer, and the appear- 
ance of his black face and white teeth, hastily de- 
camped, leaving horse, cart, and bags, at the 
disposal of the supposed devil. 
(Suz. 


Though liveries have not yet been formally res- 
tored by law in Paris, there is adress, by which 
servants arẹ obviously enough distinguished, and 
the first consul has now given the example of ren- 
dering this splendid. His liveries, or perhaps we 
should say, the costume af his servants, are sky-blue, 
with a plain gold lace; those of Madam Bonaparte, 
light green and gold. 


The number of persons burned to death has great- 
ly increased since the introduction of light clothing. 
Ladies are forced to a nearer enjoyment of the 
fire, and the thin muslin transparency is in a blaze 
in a Moment. 


The ladies, who were sold in Egypt, were Abys- 
sinian women, to be employed as domestics.. The 
price was very low, and every French soldier had 
his domestique. The discipline in the English ar- 
my was too strict to allow such amorous handmaids. 
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The brewers of port wine in England seem not 
such skilful adepts, nor such extensive dealers in 
the home commodity, as was experienced about half 
a century since, at which period the following re- 
markable occurrence took place:....An informa- 
tion having been given to some excise officers, that 
a very large quantity of port, not having paid the 
duty, was deposited in a particular cellar, they re- 
paired to the spot, and seized upwards of fifty pipes. 
The owner, who had made neara p/uméd, by what 
he hesitated not to stile vinum supernaculum, deter- 
mined to stand suit with the officers. On the mat- 
ter being brought to issue, he irrefutably proved, 
that there was not a single drop of Oporto wine in 
the whole quantity seized; but that his supernacu- 
lum was entircly composed of rough cider, and Bri- 
tish spirits, coloured with the wood called red 
saunders, which gives a brisk and beautiful tinge, 
by being previously put into spirits. The excise 
officers were of course nonsuited. 


A gentleman. who had been looking over some 
valuable rings the other day, at a fashionable jewel- 
ler’s, literally walked away with one of the value 
of 100 guineas. The poor goldsmith vainly at- 
tempted to overtake him, on the full run, and call- 
ing out, “ Stop thief!” as loudly as possible. A 
person, who heard the hue and cry, and was observ- 
ing the amazing rate, at which our pedestrian kept 
moving, would have stopt him as the thief alluded 
to; but he was intimidated by the gentleman’s 
appearance, and his vociferating “ Keep off, sir, I 
am walking for a hundred.” 


An actor of some humour, whose name we 
shall not now mention, was lately pressed by his 
tailor for the payment of a large bill. The debtor 
declared himself to be, in the modern phrase, in a 
state of impecuniosity. The tailor very mocestly 
asked for a’ bond, which the other expresscd his 
readiness to grant, provided the matter was kept a 
secret! When the bond was brought, it was indig- 
nantly tore, and thrown in the tailor’s face. “ You 


a 


rascal; said the indignant comedian, “ yew pre- 
mised to keep the secret, and now your paper be- 
gins, ¢ Be it known to all men by these presents !” 
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The following article from a Paris paper, pre- 
sents a vivid picture of the luxury of tepid bathing, 
a grateful and necessary practice, to which many 
of our dear countrymen, te the disgrace of their 
own purity, and to the scandal of the physician, are 
utter strangers. Fas est etab Aoste doceri. 

Amongst the novelties of Paris are the therma, 
or hot baths. They are formed in a very long ves- 
sel, which floats upon the river near the second 
arch of the pont royal. In this structure there 
are one hundred and forty baths in two stories, 
each story being bounded by a gallery for preme- 
nade. In these baths, when you have sat as long as 
you please, you ring a bell, and whatever refresh- 
ment you desire, is floated to you upon a cork sal- 
ver. If you desire perfumes, you have them, and 
you then retire to dress in a room, which pertains 
to each bath. The price for this indulgence, ‘re- 
freshments excepted, is 15d. English. The baths. 
are open night and day. 


Miss Baillie haivng written ® A Series of Plays” 
intended to illustrate the progress of passion, is 
thus complimented in a late miscellany. 

From the Blue Beards, the Pizarros, the Castle 
Spectres of the English stage, from the wild rav- 
ings of the German Drama, and the Iax morality 
thence inculcated with our theatrical exhibitions, 
from the mummery of pageantry, the cant words of 
comedy, it is a welcome relief to turn tothe page 
where the powers of the mind find real exercise, 
where the feeling heart subscribes to the truth of 
the portrait, where the powers of a Siddons wilf 
find adequate employment, and where the embel- 
lishments of poetry are made subservient to the 
noblest purposes. - | 


A new writer thus justly describes the plays of 
Kotzebue. 

To paint the wild ebullitions of high-wrought 
feeling, to represent passion as the grand sublimer 
of human nature, to throw beings of enthusiastic 
irritability into situations inconceivably agonizing, 
are among the favourite objects of the German 
muse. To accomplish an undertaking so gigantic, 
no expression can be too forcible, no language too 
glowing. Morality, principle, virtue, all fade before 
this new philosophy of the passions. The Ger- 
mans, in these daring attempts, may be sublime; 
let us, whose Judgment condemns as wild, these 
strange vagaries of the domination of feeling, be- 
ware, lest in endcavouring to emulate their subli- 
mity, minds, which teachthemselves to admire these 
representations of our strained passion, for it cer- 
tainly 1s an acquired taste, will scarcely ever be 
able to feel any relish in thc more simple beauties 
of just delineations of nature. Like those, who 
having vitiated their palates with high dishes and 
luxurious fare, find it extremely difficult to return 
to simple diet, and unsophisticated viands. 


The following letter was actually written by an 
usher of a school, as a model for a young gentle- 
man to inform his parents that he should be home 
at the Christmas vacation. It may well match 
with the pedagogue’s well-known love letter in 
Peregrine Pickle: 

‘It is impossible to verbally declare the sub- 
limity of satisfaction which I experience, in the 
fond anticipation of passing that period of temporal 
abstraction from scholastic attention, ordinarily 
cognominated the vacation, or, as marking the 


‘diurnal sanctimonious employment usually direct- 


ed, emphatically appellated holidays: therefore, 
in simple and humble dictates I inform you, that 
the recess is fixed for the 23d of the present duo- 


decimal division of the annual solar revolutions: 
then shall I hope to experience all those domiciliary 
delectatinos, usually attendant on that periodical 
festivity, conjuncated with the hilarities of those, 
with whom I am enfraternally connected. ‘Then 
those viands, vaporially affecting our olfactory 
organs with their salubrious effiuvia, and our sto- 
machs, with their invigorating influence, will be 
abundantly devoured, whether consisting of terre- 
facted or bulliated quadrupedal carnous substance, 
the more delicate fibres of the volant aerial inhabi- 
tants, or the submarine piscatory residents....con- 
cluding with those heterogeneous compositions, 
called puddings, aided by the exhilarating effects 
of vinous libations !” 


A gentleman lately asked another, recent from 
the city of Washington, if he could give him any 
idea of Mr. Bacon’s speeches. Yes, says he, this is 
the substance of one of them versificd. 


Good le all, both great and small, 
And eke, and aye, and also; 

Pray lend ea ear, and you shall hear, 
And then 1 nee) not baw! so. 


There was a time, when times were good, 
The ancient bard in rhyme sings, 

Se use time well, ’tis time we should, 
We should so, did we time things. 


So to conclude and make an end 
Of my nice diction'd ditty, 

Indeed ‘tis time the times should mead, 
In country and in city. 

A humourous correspondent remarks, that now 
to call the city of Washington the Federal City is 
quite ebeclete. As itis the head-quarters and 
favoured region of Mr. Jefferson and bis myrmi- 
dons, it would be more accurate to call it the Anti- 
Federal City. 

In his lectures on painting, the ingenious Fuseli 
remarks that 3 

The desperate moan of Macbeth’s queen on ses- 
ing the visionary spot still uneffaced, infect her 
hand, is an image snatched from the lap of terror. 


After perusing the following description of Paul 
preaching at Athens, one need scarcely regret the 
absence of the picture: Gan. 

« In the cartoon of Paul announcing his God from 
the height of the Areopagus, he appears the organ 
of superior power. The assembly, though select- 


i I 


ed with characteristic art for the purpose, are the : 


natural offspring of place and moment. ‘Ve per- 
ceive the involved meditation of the Stoic—the Cy- 
nic’s ironic sheer—the incredulous smile of the 
elegant Epicurean—the eager disputants of the aca- 
demy—the elevated attention of Plato's so l—the 
rankling malice of the Rabbi—and the Magician’s 
mysterious glance. 


are 


Superior degrees of happiness are not to be ex- l 
pected solely from a skill in arts and sciences—from | 
study and from retirement: but chiefly from those , 


virtues and good qualities in which even the illite- 
rate find it—‘rom prudence, temperance, justice, 
fortitude and contentment. The boast of felicity 


without these, is but the rant of pride, and the rhap- | 


sody of inexperienced speculation. 


Early old age and early dotage are introduced by 
an abject dereliction of our powers., 
increase our fortunes, and suffer our faculties to run 
to ruin without reluctance: but it is surely worth 


while to contend strenuously for their preservation. 


Of how little value are the enjoyments of life, when 


we come to vegetate in stupidity, in the midst of all , 


that should delight our senses—inform our under- 
atanding—enric’ our memory, and glitter on our 
imagination. It is worth while to pursue every 


We labour to- 
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method which has a tendency to prolong our mental 
existence. Among these we may venture to enu- 
merate a constant, yet moderate exercise of our 
abilities—a daily accumulation of new ideas—a re- 
collection of the old—a rule over the passions and 
temperance in gencral. We often accuse time and 
nature for decays, which are caused by our own 
neglect. Instead of immersing ourselves in the 
pursuit of wealth, which we shall never enjoy, and 
honors, which are empty bubbles, let our desire be 
to preserve our faculties unimpaired to the last, and 
to shine, as the sun shines bright, through the 
whole of his progress; and though, with abated ` 
heat and effulgence at the close of it, yet with a. 


other hemisphere. 

In a climate capricious as our own, fine weather 
affords a great pleasure, and he who ts not urged 
to exertion by his wants or passions, seems to ac- 
quiesce in it, and to require few other gratifications 
besides the enjoyment of itunmolested. The mind 
is gently lulled by it to a duxurious complacency, 
and finds contentment in the Epicurean pleasure of 
a perfect inactivity. To bask in the sunshine, or to 
breath the balsamic gale ofa zephyr in the shade, 
is a satisfaction of a sensual kind—-no less delightful 
than pure. 

Formerly as men journeyed through o/d authors 
elucidations.ia the margin attended your progress, : 
| like lamps by the road side; but now, it may be, 
presumed, books shine like phosphorus or the glow 
worm, with inherent justre, and require not the as- 
sistance of extrinsic illumination. | 


- ee. ee ee e. 


i 

Fashionable deshing characters may be compar- | 
ed to a dashing torrent-—all noise, all foam, all vio- 
lence for a moment, and then spent or exhausted 
forever: or to a comet, attracting all eyes for a 
short time, but cheering no system, and perhaps 
endangering all: or to a kittle drum which owes 
its power of making a noise to brass and empti- 
ness: or to some vile liquors—hot in the mouth, 
but without a bedy. 


chemo 


Madame Scudery, the authoress of Clelia, the 
Great Cyrus, and many other ponderous romances, 
was remarkably ugly. The following lines, writ- 


drawn her portrait, give a stronger proof of her 
wit and good-humour, than is to be iound in her 
works. 


! 


Nanteuil, en faisant meu image, 

A de son art divin signale le pouvoir ; 
Je hais mes traits dans mon miroir, 
Je les_aime dans son ouvrage. 


A telescope, of the value of eleven thousand | 
pounds sterling, has just been shipped in the river : 
‘Thames, for the royal observatory at Madrid. It, 
was made under the direction of Mr. Herschell, 
and it fills so many bulky packages as to freight 
the whole of a small ship. Another telescope is 


tion, for the academy of sciences at St. Petersburgh, 
which will cost about five thousand pounds. 


An eminent German physician has discovered a 
new valuable property in the ccw-pox. Some of 
those, who had been innoculated with it, having 
been afterwards attacked by the scarlet fever, had 


‘mildness. 


to be reduced to as great perfection as in our mail 
coaches. An author has published a book at 
Vienna, shewing that eagles may be used in draw- 


system of their manege. 
beyond building castles in the air. 


quite the rage. 


lustre venerable and serene, till it descends to the | 


the last man in armour. 
the supporters. 


gold embroidery. 


mice, was deceived. 


| cake. 


J ten by her, and addressed to a painter, who had | 


also about to be completed, under the same direc- | 


it, it is stated, with circumstances of extraordinary | 


Travelling aerial vehicles may soon be expected | 


ing air-balloons. He likewise lays down rules for | 
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yoking and driving them together, with the whole 
This certainly is a step 


STATE PRD. 


Ever since an account of the marquis of [:xeter’s 
grand state bed appeared in the fashionable world, 
grandeur in this article of furniture has become 
Among others, the lord mayor 
feeling for the dignity of the city of London, has 
petitioned the corporation for one of great splen- 
dour, to be placed in the mansion-house, at the 
city's Expense. 
We have been favoured with a description of this 
magnificent state bed, the choice of his lordship. 
The body is formed by the callipee, or under shell 
of a large turtle, carved in mahogany, and sufkci- 
ently capacious to receive two well-fed people. 
The callipash, or upper shell, forms the canopy. 
The posts are four gigantic figures, richly gill; 
two of them accurate copies of Gog and Magog, 
the other two represent Sir William Walworth and 
Cupids with custards are 
The curtains are of mazarine 
purple, and curiously wrought with the series of the 
idle and industrious apprentice from Hogarth, ur 
But the vallens exceed dese 
| cription; there, the various incidents in the life of 
Whittington are painted. 
compartments are done so much to the life, that 
his lordship’s cat, who is an accurate judge of 
The quilt is of fashionable 
patch-work figures, the description of which we 
shall not anticipate, as we understand Mr. Birch 
has obtained a sketch of it, for his large twelfth 
The whole is worthy of the taste of the first 
magistrate of the first city of the world. 
{London paper. 


We find, in the weekly account of clerical pro- 


motions, that the rev. Mr. Sheepshanks succeeds Dr. 
Mereweather, in the rectory of Bleating. 
[Morning Poste 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A MODERN LOVE DITTY? 


WHERE Schuylkill oe’r his rocky bed, 
Roars like a bull in battle, 

In neat log cabin lives a maid, 
Who tends her father’s cattle; 

She’s every charm of mind and face, 
Young, handsome, gay, and witty, 

And then she rides with such a grace 
With butter to the city. 


Her churns and pails, scour’d white as snow, 
Are_plac'd upon the dresser, 
And pewter plates, in many arow, 
Where you might see your face, sir ; 
She'll raise the haycock on the mead, 
Or toss it out so pretty, 
Or, mounted on old Grey, will speed 
With butter to the city. 


To sce her panting oe’r herchurn, 
With charms so fush’d and glowing, 

Would make a hermit’s bosom burn, 
His frozen blood set flowing ; 

But all the lads their arts have tried 
In vain, to move her pity, 

She jeers, then mounts old Grey, to ride 
With butter to the city. 


Ah me! tho’ us’d to stir my stumps, 
My cart I scarce can follow, 
And, sharing in his master’s dumps, 


Not Dobbin minds my hollo. 


The mice in one ofthe 
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O! could I make this lass my bride, 
Could I but marry Kitty, 
Together in my cart, we'd ride 
With butter to the city. 
A. 


i FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


At a literary and social club, which occasionally meets 
in this city, two members generously offered a fine West- 
India turtle, with which the party was to be feasted, on 
rome merry May day. The proffer was joyously received, 
and the charge of this amphibious gift was, with great 
solemnity, committed to mine bost of the garter. A few 
evenings, prior tothe anticipated banquet, a servant com- 
municated to the elub the dismal intelligence, that the 
turtle was dead. The consternation and chagrin of the 
company can be better imagined than described. A great 
poet of antiquity somewhere informs us, that 


Curz leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent. 


This dumb sorrow seemed to close the watering mouth 
of each of our expecting epicures, till it was recollected, 
that the demise of the turtle, as it was sincerely felt, 
should be poetically deplored by 


“ The poor, distress‘d, surviving few.” 


According!y our laureat was invoked, who forthwith pro- 
duced the following. } 


PT Æqua lege necessitas 
Sortitur insignes a imos. 


ON A TURTLE. 


Ye sons of mirth, your clamours quell, 
And cease that joyous roar, 

For lo Sebastian? comes to tell 
Your turtle is no more. 


And is he gone? ah! say notso! 

He look’d so green and sleek; 
Would he had died a month ago, 

Or liv’d another week. i 


For had he died a month before, 
In R and B——~'s tub, 

They would alone his loss deplore, 
Unnoticed by the chib. 


Or, had he lived but seven days, 
We ne’er should look so blue; 

But festive anthems to his praise, 
Had sung in Ne. 2}. 


Ah! did the fates like mortals feel, 

Fiumanely would they say, ; 
“ No turtle dies but by the steel !” 

For that’s their natural way. 


“ But what,” says Joe, “is in you all. 
You make so d—d a pother ; 

I guess} we'd better Hardy call, 
And make him get another.” 


a a TG NI IS I re rong 
° Sebastian, an obsequious German, one of the waiters, 
and the very counterpart of Shakspeare’s Francis, always 
ready with his “* anon, anon, sir.” His haggard look and 
faul-ering tongue, when he essayed to speak of the untimely 
death of our hopes, and the regretted turtle, have been well 
described by the poet of nature. 


EEA The whiteness of his cheek 

Was apter than his tongue to tell his errand. 

E’en sucha man, so faint, so spiritless, 

So dull, so dead in look, so woe begone, 

Drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 

And would have told him half his Troy was burn'd; 
Put Priam found the fire ere he his tongue, 

And we Turtella’s death, ere he reporied it. 


t No. 2. This isthat domus interior, with which, if Virgil 
had Leen acquainted, he would have assigned it a place in 
his own Olympus. It is a sweet recess in the hotel, oderi- 
ferous with segars, and vocal with wir and joy. 

t guess. This aliudes to the provincial idiom. of a cer- 
tain New-Lngland member, whose tongug is not filed for 
the purer pura.@ of Philadelphia. 
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SELECTED. POETRY. 


ODE 
FOR THE NEW-YEAR, 1802. ‘ 


B? NENRY JAMES PYE, ESQ. POET LAUREAT, 


LO from Bellona’s crimson car, 
At length the panting steeds unbound, 
At length the thunder of the war 
In festive shouts of peace is drown'd: 
Yet as around her monarch’s brow, 
Britannia twines the olive bough, — 
Bold as her eagle eye is cast, 
On hours of recent tempest past: : 
Through the rude wave and adverse gale, 
When free she spread her daring sail, 
Immortal glory’s radiant form, 
Are guiding load-star through the storm ; i 
Directed by whose golden ray, 
Thro’ rocks and shoals she kept her steady way; 
« My sons,” she cries, “ can Honour’s guerdon 
claim, 
“ Unsoil'd my parent worth, unstain’d their sove- 
reign’s fame?” 


Albion! though oft by dread alarms, 
Thy native valour has been tried, 
Ne’er did the lustre of thy arms 
Shine forth with more refulgent pride 
Than when, while Europe’s sons dismay’d, 
Shrunk recreant from thy mighty aid ; 
Alone, unfriended, firm you stood, 
A barrier ’gainst the foaming flood. 
When mild and soft the silken breeze 
Blows gently o’er the ripling seas ; 
The pinnace then may lightly sweep, 
With painted oar the halcyon deep; 


| But when the howling whirlwinds rise, 


When mountain billows threat the skies, 

With ribs of oak the bark must brave . 

The inroad of the furious wave ; 

The hardy crew mast to the raging wind 
Oppose the sinewy arm, th’ unconquerable mind. 


In every clime where Ocean roars, 
High tho’ thy naval banners flew; 
From where by Hyperborean shores, 
The frozen gale ungenial blew, 
To sultry lands that Indian surges lave, 
Atlantic isles and fam’d Canopus’ wave; 
Tho’ from insulted Egypt's coast 
Thy armies swept the victor host, 
From veteran bands where British valour won 
The lofty wall’s of Ammon’s godlike son: 
Useless the danger and the toil, 
To free each self-devoted soil, 
Auxiliar legions from thy side 
Recede to swell the Gallic conqueror's pride; 
While on Marengo’s fatal plain, 
Faithful to honour’s tie, brave Austria bleeds in 
vaine 


Not fir'd by fierce Ambition’s flame, 
Did Albion’s monarch urge his car, 
Impetuous thro’ the bleeding ranks of war, 
To succour and protect his nobler aim. 
His guardian arm, while each Hesperian vale, 
W hile. Lusitania’s vine-clad mountains hail, 
Their ancient rights and laws restor’d, 
The royal patriot sheaths th’ avenging sword ; 
By heaven-born Concord led, while Plenty smiles, 
And sheds her bounties wide to bless the sister 
isles. 


TEBA 
DICK STRYPE, 
OR THE FORCE OF NABIT. 
A TALE....BY TIMOTHY BRAMBLE, 


HABITS are stubborn things: 
And by the time.a man is turn’d of ferty, 


His ruling passion’ s grown so haughty, 
There is no clipping of its wings. 
The truth will best be shewn, 
By a familiar instance of our ewn. 
Dick Strype 
Was a dear friend and lover of the pipe: 
He us’d to say, one pipe of Kirkman’s best 
Gave life a zest. 
To him ‘twas meat, and drink, and physic, 
To see the friendly vapour . 
Curl round his midnight taper, 
And the black fume 
Clothe all the room 
In clouds as dark as science metaphysic» 
So still he smok’d, and drank, and crack’d his jeke ; 
And, had he single tarried, 
He might have smok’d, and still grown old ia 
. smoke; 
But Richard married. 
His wife was one, who carried 
The cleanly virtues almost to a vice, 
She was so nice: 
And thrice a week, above, below, 
The house was scour’d from top to toe, 
And all the floors were rubb’d so bright 
You dar’d not walk upright. 
For fear of sliding; 
But that she took a pride in. 


Of all things else Rebecca Strype 


{ Could least endure a pipe. 


She rail’d upon the filthy herb tobacco, 
Protested that the noisome vapour - 
Had spoil’d the best chintz curtains and the pa- 
per, 
And cost her many a pound in stucco: 
And then, she quoted our king James, who saith, , 
“ Tobacco is the devil's breath.” 
When wives will govern, husbands must obey ; 
For many a day 
Dick mourn’d and miss’d his favourite tobacco, 
- And curs’d Rebecca. 
At length the day approach’d, his wife must die; 
Imagine now the doleful cry ; 
Of female friends, old aunts, and cousins, 


| Who tothe funeral come by dozens. | |. | 


The undertaker’s men and mutes 

Stood at the gate in sable suits, 

With doleful looks, 

Just like so many melancholy rooks. 

Now cakes and wine are handed round, 

Folks sigh, and drink, and drink, and sigh, 

For grief makes people dry ; 

But Dick is missing nowhere to be found, 

Above, below, about, i ; 

They search’d the house throughout, 

Each hole and secret entry, 

Quite from the garret to the pantry, 

In every corner, cupboard, nook and shelf, 

And all concluded he had hang’d himself. - 

At last they found him....reader, guess you where? 

"Twill make you stare... 

Perch'd on Rebecca’s cofin, at his rest, 

Smoaking a pipe of Kirkman's best:! . 
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: ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. XXI. 


Biz. Saunrer, 


IN your 18th number, in the valuable essays 
from the Microcosm, I see a comparison or esti- 
mate of the merits of some of that class of writers, 
who leave the beaten track of narration and his- 
tory, and whose endeavour it is to illustrate the 
apophthegm,....that there is not only an experi- 
ence of fact, but also an experience of principle. 

The preference which your friend, Mr. Griffin, 
gives to Richardson’s Charles Grandison, and to 
that class of novels, occasions the present address ; 
for having previously formed a different opinion, 
the perusal of that essay induced me to methodize 
my thoughts, which, if you think proper, you may 
give a place in your next. 

The remarks on Fielding’s Tom Jones, I admit 
are correct, and the exceptions apply, as relate to 
children; but, though I do not, by any means, ad- 
mit that as the first of the class that may be con- 
trasted with Richardson, yet I would not put cither 
into the hands of youth, ’till they had attained some 
maturity of understanding: but whensoever it 
becomes proper to put works of imagination into 
the hands of the pupil, I consider those as prefer- 
able, who draw manners and characters from life; 
who represent their personages in situations, in 
which it is probable we may be placed ourselves ; 
who do not make them behave always as the purest 
wisdom or prudence would dictate, but suffer them 
sometimes to act as under the influence of natural 
passions and desires, undisciplined and untutored, 
and upon whose conduct the reader ts left to 
moralize, Atthe head of this class, we may place 
Le Sage, Smollet, Fielding, Miss Burney, &c. 

[know that Mr. Griffin and other advocates for 
the sentimental and virtuous model, exclaim 
against the tendency of representing a mixture of 
virtue and vice in the same character; they will 
say it is dangerous to bring us into the socicty of 
vice, thouga introduced or accompanied by virtue ; 
for that the hero of our novels, though found some- 
times guilty of transgressions, of overleaping the 
boundaries of virtue and innocence, yet, from the 
beauty of some humane, or the brilliancy of some 
heroic action, we ave instantly led to extend him 
our forgiveness, nay, almost to give him a place in 
our esteem, and conscquently, that this must have 
a tendency to lessen our abhorrence of vice. 

Ail tais is plausible, Mr. Sauntcr, Lut all this is 
hot cogente Though there ore characters of 
mingled virtue and vice represented in these novels 
l advocate, does it necessarily How, that our ab- 
horrence of vice must be diminished, or that our 
sense of the obligations of motelity and religion 
are to be shaken, Ly these representations? They 

} will not say, that the authors appear to have in- 
' tended to make impressions unfavourable to virtue ; 


where then, let me ask, is the necessity of draw- 
ing the above inference? and as it cannot but be 
admitted, that we possess the faculty of discrimi- 
nation, why should its proper use be decried in 
this instance only? 

But before I represent the advantages of these 
writings I advocate, I shall exhibit an objection to 
the other class, which the sentimental advocates 
may answer. 

If there is not an obvious association of virtue 
and vice in the characters drawn by Richardson 
and his imitators, there isa something more dan- 
gerous, because less obvious :«.A contrast be- 
tween one virtue or excellency and another; a 
war of duties, where those of the cardinal sort 
appear subordinate, because common, while the 
others are most likely to be preferred, because 
they come forward only en extraordinary occa- 
sions, and are represented so as to attract our ad- 
miration; the duty to parents is contrasted by the 
duties of friendship and love ; the virtues of justice, 
of prudence, and economy, are put in competition 
with the exertion of generosity, of benevolence, 
and of compassione 

In the enthusiasm of sentiment (says a respect- 
able author), there is as much danger as in the 
enthusiasm of religion, in substituting certain im- 
pulsive feelings in place of real practical duties ; 
and the pupils of these refined sentimentalists are 
but too apt to talk of virtues they never practise ; 
to pay in words what they owe in actions; and to 
open their minds to impressions, which have never 
any effect on their conduct, but are considered as 
something foreign to, and distinct from it. 


This separation of conscience from feeling, I 
consider to have the most dangerous tendency: it 
eludes the strongest obligations to rectitude; it 
blunts the strongest excitements to virtue, when 
the ties of conscience bind the sentiment, and not 
the will, and the rewards of feeling crown not the 
heart, but the imagination. 


But the creation of refined and subtle feeling, 
reared by the authors of the works to which I 
allude, has an ill effect, not only on our ideas of 
virtue, but also on our estimate of happiness. 
That sickly sort of refinement creates imaginary 
evilsand distresses, and imaginary blessingsand en- 
joyments, which embitter the common disappoint- 
ments, and depreciate the common attainments 
of life. This affects the temper doubly, both with 
respect to oursclves and others: with regard to 
ourselves, from what we think ought to be our lot; 
with respect to others, from what we believe ought 
to be their sentiments. It inspires a certain 
childish pride of our own superior dclicacy, and an 
unfortunate contempt fer the plain worth, the ordi- 
nary, but useful occupations and ideas of those 
around us. Besides, the more highly charged the 
m:.:.pers of these are, the more hold they take of 
the imagination, and couscquently the imore influ- 
ental they become; but a novel hero or heroine 
thus described, though without a fault, may be 
a very unfit model for imitation. 

But, sir, the novels of the other class possess an 
appropriate and considerable merit; they are em- 
ployed for very uscful purposes. By a judicious 


imitation of manner and character, whose proto- 
type is in nature, they exhibit one of the best 
modes of instruction; by introducing their per- 
sonages into such interesting situations, as may 
actually occur in life, they afford the opportunity 
of placing in an useful light, whatever is laudable 
or defective in character or conduct. By these 
representations, they show the errors into which 
we may be betrayed by our passions, consequently 
tend to render virtue amiable, and vice odious. 
Whence I would infer, that this approximation te 
the exhibition of real life has a more salutary intlu- 
ence on the taste of society, as well as a greater 
tendency to promote moral improvement and use- 
ful instruction, than Richardson's * faultless mon- 
sters, which the world ne’er saw.” 

The effect of well contrived stories (upon the 
plan I advocate) towards accomplishing their pur- 
poses, is even stronger than any effect that can be 
produced by simple naked instruction; and hence 
we find, that the wisest men, in all ages, have more 
or less employed fiction and fable, as the vehicles 
of knowledge. 

I shall only add, in the words of Dr. Johnson, 
« Tt is essential (says he, speaking of youth), it is 
essential to preserve the imagination sound, as 
well as pure, and not to allow them to forget, 
amidst the intricacies of sentiment, and the dreams 
of sensibility, the truths of reason, and the laws of 
principle.” Iam, 

Your's, &c. 
J. D. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 


IN AMERICA. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(CONTINUED.) 


CHAP, XI. 


In Coir nuationee. Paper Moncy, 


The paper money above-mentioned was the only 
engine they had to carry onthe war, and was pecue 
liarly characteristic of the Americans; especially 
when we take into consideration al) that preceded, 
and what happencd after its annihilation. In the 
history of Soulés above-mentioned I find a passage 
upon this subiect, which, on that account, I will 
here extract. © The Americans had no naval 
force, at least a very weak one; they defended 
themselves in their own country. ‘Phe theatre of 
the war gave tucm innumerable advantazes over 
the Lagish...nothing more forcibly proves their 
exhausted state; and the obstinacy of the British 
ministry was not £> feolishas bas been maintained. 
Researches cf this nature pive avery correct idea 
of the character an! inanucrs of a nation, end pose 
terity will, from these procezdinss aione, juke 
with sufficient accuracy, thatthe inhabitants of the 
United States bad no eothusiasm for the war; that 
they sold their services to the congress, and sold 
them very dear; that ticy were not warriors; that 
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if they fora moment took up arms to defend their 
neighbourhood, they very soon laid them down 
again; that theirarmy consisted chiefly of merce- 
nary soldiers; that the love of liberty never jnspir- 
ed them with that magnanimity, which never belies 
itself, and sacrifices vigour, life, and fortune ; and, 
finally, that they must never be compared with 
those brave Swiss, and those proud Batavians, who, 
through the course of a long war, daily opposed 
their breasts to the spears of the Austrian and Span- 
ish armies, and asked for no other reward, than to 
die, or to live free. For although we are not in- 
formed of the amount of the debt of the Swiss can- 
tons, at the period when they obtained an armis- 
tice; and although the negligence of historians 
has alike left us unacquainted with that of the 
United Netherlands, at the ime when they began 
to enjoy thcir independence ; it is known, at least, 
that the debt of the Swiss was next to nothing, and 
that of the Hollanders, though somewhat more con- 
sidcrable, about two hundred times smaller than 
that of the United States.” 
These remarks appear to me evidently just and 
unanswerable, although in the same book an at- 
tempt is made in the paragraphs immediately suc- 
ceeding tocontrovert them. “ It must be known,” 
will it be said, in justification of the Americans, 
“ how much the independence of the new republics 
cost them; and in this account the nominal and 
the real price must not be confounded together. The 
mass of paper money, which the congress at differ- 
ent periods created, amounts indeed to two hundred 
millions of dollars, nominal value; but we must exa- 
mine what was the true value of this paper money, 
at the time when it came out of the treasury. <A 
soldier, who, at the end of 1779, received forty 
paper dollars, had in fact no more than he, who, in 
the years 1775 and 1776, had been paid one paper 
doilar for the same service, for during those two 
years the paper money was cqual in value with silver. 
At the end of the year 1779, onthe contrary, forty 
paper dollars were equivalent only toonein silver, 
andin purchase and sale would pay only for things 
of equal worth.” After giving a scale of the gra- 
dual depreciation of the paper money, the author 
finds that the two hundred millions in paper, which 
the congress spent, did not exceed the value of 
thirty-six millions, to those, who received them, 
and then proceeds to say, * If we now estimate ac- 
cording to this rule, the real value of the two hun- 
dred million paper dollars, which the several states 
¢reated; if we reckon the foreign and domestic 
debt of the union at about forty-three million dol- 
lars, and the debts of the several states at twenty- 
five millions, we shall find that all these sums to- 
gether amount to one hundred and forty million of 
dollars, and of course that the war cost the inha- 
bitants of the United States really not more than 
this sum. From the battle of Lexington until the 
termination of hostilities, eight years clapsed. The 
annual expense amounted to seventeen millions 
and three hundred thousand dollars, while England 
© spent more than seventeen millions and three hun- 
dred thousand guineas every year.” Put the au- 
thor does not bring into consideration the small 
eficcts which the Americans produced with their 
seventeen and a half yearly millions of dollars. 
fe does not notice the unbounded weakness and 
the bad cendition of their army. He had not 
real the letters of general Washington, where 
ail this is painted in lively colours. In this 
point of view, therefore, the sums expended, in 
themselves large, become enormous. The author 
should further have reflected, that with the depre- 
ciation of the paper, their military excriions like- 
wise Ceclined, and that owing to the capture of 
sureovne'’s army, and to the support of France, 
cuvin the last halfof the war, the same exertions, 
gs at first were no longer necessary. 
We are thercfore compelled to acknowledge 
thatihe Americans scold their services,andscldthem 
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very dear; that further, they were as dear during 
the last years of the war, as before the deprecia- 
tion of the paper money, because the services were 
likewise less; and finally, that the conclusions, 
which the author attempts to refute, appear to be 
perfectly correct. What comparison can then be 
made between England and America? England 
sent a large army, provided with every thing, 
across the Atlantic, and maintained at so great a 
distance; America had scarcely any army, and 
provided with nothing sufficiently, and carried on 
the war athome: England had a naval force, Ame- 
rica none; England had besides to do with France, 
Spain, and Holland, and in the East Indies with 
Hyder-Ally ; America, only witha part of the Bri- 
tish forces, and had the support of England’s ene- 
mies. Besides, the Americans must, it seems, be 
compared, not with rich, commercial, corrupted 
nations of Europe, who make no pretensions to 
republicanism, but with European nations, which 
have shaken offthe yoke of slavery, and how stands 
the result of the comparison then? 


The passage immediately following in my au- 
thor, characterizes the measure of emitting paper 
money, and of course the American people, to per- 
fection. ‘ If it be inquired,” says he, “ in what 
manner the two masses of continental paper mo- 
ney, and that of the several states, which were 
given to the citizens of the union for the real worth 
of seventy-two millions of dollars, could be redeem- 
ed with about six millions of real dollars?’ We 
answer, that the holders of the paper gradually lost 
the difference of the sixty-six millions. Every indi- 
vidual contributed so much of the value as the 
paper money lost, while in his hands. ‘This diminu- 
tion of value, which they suffered, may be consi- 
dered as a tax, which the circumstances laid upon 
them. The citizens of the United States paid 
thereby a tax of sixty-six million of dollars, and 
this tax was the most oppressive, because the 
most unequal.” Egotism punishes itself, The 
Americans, who would make no sacrifices in their 
war for liberty, and would neither render service 
to the gencral interest, without being well paid, 
nor pay others for performing such service ; these 
Americans, who would have had at once irrecon- 
cileable things, it was found necessary to defraud, 
in order to obtain from them the sums necessary 
for the common cause. Taxes, they never would 
have paid; but they had no objection to paper mo- 
ney, because they did not see that it was a bad, 
though concealed mode of taxation, according to 
the usual custom of sensual men, who never sce 
beyond the external appearance of things. For 
these taxes were paid chiefly and almost solely by 
those, who, to give credit to the public paper, con- 
sidered it in all their dealings as specie; who sold 
their real property for it, and consequently, when 
the paper melted away to nothing, were ruined. 
Here then is a revolution, which punishes its par- 
tizans, by robbing them of their property. ‘he 
distrustful, the anti-patriots, the royalists, &c. who 
hastened to purchase lands with the paper which 
they despised, grew rich. This occasioned a revolu- 
tion of property, always pernicious to morals, and 
which made the rich poor, and the poor rich; con- 
sequently many people were thrown into a condi- 
tion for which they were not suited; -for in general 
men are qualified only for that condition, in which 
they were bred. 


CHIAP. XII. 


Continuation of the historical Sketch... Peace of Paris. 
Disbending of the Army 


Ts not even the depreciation of the paper money to 
be imputed to the want of public spirit and patriot- 
ism? For ifthe iphabitants had bound themselves to 


keep it always UP to its original value, equal to 
that of silver, the Americans would not at this 
time have been burdened with so great a national 
debt. Had they been animated with virtuous pa- 
triotism, they would not have entrusted to merce- 
nary soldiers, chiefly Europeans, the holy cause of 
freedom. ‘They would have emulated with each 
other the honour of fighting for the common wel- 
fare, and their warriors satisfied, either with vic- 
tory in the struggle ofliberty, or with dying a glo- 
rious death, wouid have required of the state only 
food and clothing, but no pay; while their fields 
would have been tilled by those remaining behind, 
and whom age or sickness would have withheld 
from flying to arms. 


Such examples of disinterested magnanimity 
have been secen among the ancient European na- 
tions, and, in modern times, among the Swiss. 
Even in the despotic monarchy of Frederic the se- 
cond, during the seven years war, proofs of a dis- 
interested, noble patriotism were displayed. The 
Americans have discovered very little of this way 
of thinking. A forced loan, like that, which is now 
taking place in France, would have proved either 
the patriotism of the people, or the energy of the 
government. But such a thing would have been so 
thoroughly impracticable in America, that the 
Americans abhor the whole French revolution, for 
this same operation. Had the country-people and 
the tradesmen furnished the army at the prices 
customary before the revolution; had they taken 
for them public promissory notes, bearing a mode- 
rate yearly interest until discharged, but which the 
holder should have been obliged to keep, or at 
least to endorse, and which according to their 
amount, as proofs of patriotism, should have en- 
titled him to certain privileges; the paper money 
would have been unnecessary, and the national 
debt inconsiderable. Besides, the simplest fiscal 
operations are the best, and this had the merit of 
simplicity in the highest degree. But in that case 
there would have been nothing to be gained by spe- 
culators, and of course it could not suit the taste 
of the Americans. I now hasten to the period, 
when, by the peace of Paris, the Americans first 
entered into the list of independent nations. This 
peace itself would hardly have been obtained, 
without France and Spain, and had the Americans 
exerted themselves with more energy, would have 
been far more advantageous to them. For then, 
they would beyond alf doubt have ebtained posses- 
sion of Canada, Nova Scotia, East and West Florida, 
and Louisiana, which, by this extension of their 
empire to its natural boundaries, would have 
given it a more self-supported security, and have 
freed them from the dangerous neighbourhood of 
the English; instead of which their limits, as they 
now stand, lead to an expectation that their terri- 
tories will rather be narrowed than extended. The 
conduct of general Washington after the peace, in 
resigning his command, and inducing his army to 
disband themselves, although the public were ir- 
debted to them for large arrears of pay, deserves 
first a minuter inspection. 


To thinking men, the question arises here, whe- 
ther it were better thus to abandon the American 
people to their own egotism, or to seize, for a time, 
an unlimited power, in order to establish a compe- 
tent institution, to ennoble the people, and make 
them happy? Institutions form, by the means of 
moral laws and moral arrangements, the charac- 
ter of a people. The legislators of antiquity, by 
the means of institutions, moulded the people to 
the constitution. ‘The moderns, who busy them- 
selves only with constitutions, which are but the 
external forms of governments, have no concep- 
tion of an institution and its effects, and besides, 
deein them in our days impracticable. Yet ne 
constitution can attain its purposes without insu- 
tutions ; they are the souls, of which the consutu. 


fion is the body. But a legislator must be inspir- 
ed with a genius of the highest order, and there 
are mcn of talents, who border upon this highest 
step without reaching ite Whether Washington 
-belongs to that class, I have neither right nor ca- 
pacity todecide. But if he really does possess the 
exalted genius of a legislator, it remains still to 
inquire whether his nation is capable of good insti- 
tutions; whether they would not rather have re- 
turned to the yoke of England, than submit to a 
complete melting down of their manners, usages, 
and laws, and whether they are not in the same 
predicament as the Corinthians, to whom Plato re- 
fused to give laws, because they loved riches, and 
could not bear equality. Add to this, that the pe- 
riod when a state is forming itself, is the most fa- 
vourable for an enemy to attack it, and the neigh- 
bourhood of the English in Canada, if they had a 
strong party in the country, was not to be left out 
of the account. If all these circumstances are 
considered, I believe general Washington will be 
readily excused for not having given laws, even 
if he were equal to the task. 


But another question is, whether he ought not 
to have kept the army together? for a standing 
army in a republic where no effective national mi- 
litia exists, would have given it more political im- 

rtance in foreign countries, and of course more 
political independence. But this would have drawn 
upor him, to a degree beyond all description, the 
hatred of his countrymen, who would have panted 
again for the Emglish domination, under which 
they had no army to maintain; and however con- 
formable to the general welfare this measure might 
be, its consequences would have been unavoidably, 
that these Americans, who have no feeling for the 
honour of the state, would have thrown themselves 
back into the arms of the English. 


The third supposition still remains to be consi- 
dered; namely, that Washington should have kept 
the army together until the full payment of their 
arrears, and the fulfilment of the promises of re- 
wards, which had been made to them. It secms 
as if justice would have required this measure. 
But if the weakness of the republic, and its incapa- 
city to satisfy those demands were known to him, 
the case assumes again a different shape, and it is 
well to suspend our judgment concerning it. 

The treatment of these warriors, who had secur- 
ed by their arms the freedom of the Americans, is 
at this period, subsequent to the peace of Paris, 
one of those traits, which most strongly charac- 
terize that people. For the sacrifices of the sol- 
diers, to the public, in arrears of pay, and in the 
promised gift of lands after the peace, certificates 
were giventhem. ‘The disbanded soldier, oppress- 
ed by poverty, sold to travelling speculators, who 
easily perceived that they could make a fortune in 
this way, his certificate, for a trifle of money, 
which in a few days was drank up in rum; after 
which beggary was the inevitable destiny of the 
warrior, while the speculator, to whom afterwards 
the certificates were paid without deduction, lived 
in riotous superfluity, spurned from his door the 
starving soldier, at whose expense he had enrich- 
ed himself, and rolled in the coach, while its wheels 
covered the soldier with dirt. his order of things 
is truly not republican! Could not the soldiers be 
protected by laws, from the artifices of the specu- 
lators? Was it not the duty of the public to pro- 
vide for their support! Was it not genuine Car- 
thagenian ingratitude, to cast off, as no longer of 
use, the instruments, which had worked out the 
American independence, as soon as they had ob- 
tained their object? Was it not a barefaced viola- 
tion of all faith and honour, not to fulfil the pro- 
Misesof rewards so sacredly pledged to the soldiers? 
It certainly was. But what else could be expect- 
ed, in acountry, where the speculators themselves 
made the laws, for their own benefit, 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Continuation of the historical Shetcheeee The Federal 
Constitution, 


The English and French armies had brought 
large sums of money during the war to America. 
A greater degree of national industry had arisen 
from the interruption of importation, and the Ame- 
ricans had learnt to make for themselves many ar- 
ticles, which they had previously drawn from 
Europe. At the peace would have been the pro- 
perest period to apply those sums extant in the 
country, conformably to the general welfare, to 
animate these buds of industry, and, by raising ma- 
nufactures, to give the state a more self-supported 
independence of other countries. This was the 
moment to organize America, and to lay the last- 
ing foundation of a flourishing commonwealth. 
This was the time to give a dircction to the senti- 
ments of the people, conformable to a policy of evi- 
dent importance in theory, and sufficiently proved 
uscful by experience. Instead of this, what was 
the conduct of the American legislative powers? 
They set not the smallest limits toimportation, or 
of course to luxury. The only use of the gold 
and silver in the country, was to clothe the women, 
with the most impudent extravagance of expense; 
and when the specie was run out, they continued 
for some time to purchase in Europe, upon credit, 
and ended with bankruptcy. Upon this, the whole 
nation sunk into a most shameful poverty; trade 
was atanend; distrust became universal. Noone 
paid his debts, for none had money to pay; noone 
state discharged its quota for the support of the 
general government, aod the interest of the public 
debt. Evils so great excited apprehensions of a 
total dissolution of the union, and occasioned, in the 
year 1787, a convention, to draw up a new plan of 
government. The want of virtue among the Ame- 
ricans, was, therefore, the cause why they were 
obliged to abolish a form of government, under 
which the Swiss have flourished for centuries. 
Here, then, the event was in direct opposition to 
the opinion of those politicians, who believe that a 
corrupted people can subsist better, divided into 
small republics, than united into one great one. 
How groundless this theory is, I propose to show 
in another work. We must blush to find that the 
luxury of the women was the cause of this revolu- 
tion. Let that sex be reformed; Ict it be taught 
not to coinmand, but to obey; let the connection 
between the two sexes be regulated, and the socie- 
ties of mankind will be happy. 

It is nosign of the political sagacity of the Ame- 
ricans, if they believed they could preserve a fe- 
deral republic, under their new constitution. A 
legislative power extending over the whole, must 
very soon crush the powers, which give Jaws to the 
parts, or in case of resistance by the latter, a dis- 
solution of the union, or a civil war must arise. 
Two supreme powers or sovercignties m one state 
are as impossible as two Deities, or two souls in 
one body. ‘The several objects of legislation are 
too closely connected together to admit the draw- 
ing of a line, within which the several political au- 
thoritics co-existent in one state, must confine 
themselves, and which they must not overstep. 
What a stimulus to anarchy! This is one of the 
capital failings of the federal constitution, so called, 
of the Americans, and if a dissolution has not yet 
taken place, the respect for Washington, whose 
influence has been hitherto predominant, is the rea- 
son of it. 

It appears, therefore, that it would have been 
better, entirely to abolish the legislative powers of 
the states, and to have entrusted the whole to con- 
gress; atleast in that case there would have been 
unity in the constitution. The distribution of the 
powers in the congress itself, which consists of two 
branches, a house of representatives and a scnate, 
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| appears not specially adapted to the general welfare; 


tor treaties with forcign powers-ean only be con- 
cluded by the consent of two-thirds of the senate, 
and this same senate is the tribunal, which trics 
offences against the state. If, therefore, the house 
of representatives should find in atreaty cause for 
impeachment against those, who concluded it; the 
latter would be judges in their own cause, and 
would undoubtedly acquit themselves. This ar- 
rangement is contrary to every principle. In 
England, the upper house possesses a judicial, but 
no part of the executive power; and, in this res- 
pect, the constitution there is incomparably bettcr; 
but the senate of congress is besides exclusively 
chosen among the wealthy class. But the richest 
of the Americans are not those, who possess the 
largest cultivated furms; they are those, who have 
contrived to obtain the most credit, who circulate 
the most paper, who display the greatest luxury, 
&c. even though they should not pay their debts, 
as indeed follows of course from such things. In 
a word the speculators, especially in lands, com- 
pose this class. Speculators have no interest im 
the welfare of the nation. On the other hand, 
freeholders, who cultivate their own lands, who 
might be called the class of producers of raw ma- 
terials, are most interested in the general welfare, 
and in proportion to the extent of their possessions. 
There is, I believe, little to object against the aris- 
tocracy of this class; it is the best, if the aristo- 
cracy of the wise must be given up» But in Ame- 
rica, the laws are so constituted, that commercial 
speculators necessarily possess the greatest infiue 
ence; and as the senate is chosen out of this class, 
there is reason to believe that this body consists 
of monied aristocrats and usurers, who thus exclu- 
sively possess the power of making treaties and 
conferring public offices. 

This monied aristocracy, the worst of all, is yet 
more striking among a people, whose veneration 
for wealth is unbounded, and almost exclusive ; 
ior, generally speaking, the Americans esteem no- 
thing but money. The anti-chambers of the spe~ 
culators are always filled with servile creditors, who 
come trembling to solicit payment of their ducs, 
which, however, they very seldom obtains 


CHAP. XIV. 


In Continuctionessee The Federal Constitutions... A ant of 
Republicanism in the Pructicesewlection ch a Pres 
sident. 


If the constitution itself has great defects, the 
manner, in which the people conduct themselves 
in executing it, is by no means republican. Be- 
fore the election, those, who possess the most in- 
fluence assemble togcther at a tavern, call them- 
selves a committee, and publish a list of candidates. 
At the election, the attendance of the inhabitants 
is far from being universal: many stay carelessly 
at home, and most of the others give their votes to 
persons, for whom men of influence solicit them. 
So that properly the American people make no 
decision at all; they suffer a few individuals to 
think and act for them. Such a people is not re- 
publican, not free, for it has no general will. It 
must, however, be observed, that all this applies 
less to New-England and the southern states, but is 
chiefly the case in Pennsylvania, and the other 
middle states. 


For this reason, the transactions of the legisla- 
tive representative assemblies cannot be consider- 
ed as the expression of the general will. In Eng- 
land, where there is properiy no representation, 
this is not surprising; nor is it to be expected in 
the senate of congress, which is not elected by the 
people. But even the houses of representatives 
of the several states, who are nearest to the peoples 
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do what they please, without concerning themselves 
about their constituents; hence one set of repre- 
sentatives often throw down what their predcces- 
sors built up, which abuse is owing to a want of 
public spirit. 

Representative constitutions, in general, bear an 
uncommon resemblance to aristocratic despotism ; 
but they are, in their nature, less systematic in 
their measures than hereditary aristocracies.se.. 
Changes of things, according to the alternate domi- 
hation of parties, is peculiar to them. 
people, which should always choose none but the 
best of their fellow-citizens as representatives, 
would certainly be wise enough to practise them- 
selves the legislative power without subscitution. 
When this is not the case, the other will be alike 
unavailing, and all the expected good effects of 
yepresentation nugatory. 

That a president of the United States, not a pre- 
sident of congress, for there is no such officer un- 
der the new constitution, should be re-eligible at 
the expiration of his time, is certainly contrary to 
the acknowledged principles of republican consti- 
tutions, which consider a rotation of the highest 
ufices as necessary, to prevent a concentration of 
power in the hands of one individual. But among 
u people inspired with no republican spirit, the 
choice of a new head to the administration, is a 
yevolution: for the measures of the legislative 
power, among such a people, will always be those, 
of the president, or individual first magistrate. Sen- 
sual people have always an idol of the day, a physi- 
cal centre of power, which they worship; sensual 
men Cannot abstract; but the general good, the es- 
sence of the republic, is an abstraction; principles 
are abstractions; of course they can never be the 
zentral point of such men. This is the case with 
the Americans, and hence their constitution has 
the defects of a hereditary monarchy, in a still 
higher degree than monarchy itself. Inconsisten- 
cy has been with justice imputed to monarchies, 
inasmuch as every successive prince usually does 
the contrary of what his predecessor did. But 
among the Americans, if a new president were 
chosen every four years, there would be as oftcn a 
revolution in the measures of the government. In 
this respect, therefore, the rule that a president 
may always be re-chosen, though in itself a defect, 
is very salutary. A permanent system, and con- 
sistency of measures, are to be expected only in 
constitutions, where a senate, not chosen by the 
people, exists. This was the strength of ancient 
Ronis: the senate made her the mistress of the 
world. 

It must further be observed, that ifthe will of the 
president always prevails, it is only in so far as it 
dees nat counteract the egotism of the other men in 
power, ard properly, that of the whole people; 
which weull really happen, if he should make 
the gencral welfare his aim. On this point, the 
‘Americans will take no joke, and their re- 
sistance wouk] be insuperable. This may be illus- 
trated by the example of England. So long as a 
king of England leaves unhurt the representation 
in parliament, so called, that is, the right of the 
electors to sell their votes to the candidate, and 
that of the members of parliament to sell theirs to 
the crown, he may govern despotically; the difer- 
ence between that and other despotisms is only, 
vùat he must buy the power of doing the wrong, 
which he intends, whereas others can practice with- 
out paying for their crimes. But no sooner is this 
right itself, so precious, for the profit connected 
with it, attacked, than a revolution arises, and the 
“kings are beheaded orexpelled. 

For the reasons above-mentioned, I am of opi- 
nion, it would be best to choose the president for 
lite. At least in that case there would be security 
for a longer period, from the dangerous crisis of 
an election, and from changes in the measures of 
government. In the choice itself, the people has 
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not the smallest share ; the legislative assemblies 
of the states, consisting, for the most part, in a se- 
nate anda lower house, appoint from among thern- 
selves as many electors as the state has represen- 
tatives and senators in congress. ‘These persons 
elect the president of the United States. Such an 
election does not prove, then, that the person 
chosen is the man of the people, who had no co- 
operation whatever in the choice; it only shews 
what party happens at the time to have the upper 
hand in the majority of the state assemblies. I 
say happens, because even the immediate represen- 
tutives, as I have before observed, do not express 
the will of the people. But such an election 18 dan- 
serous, because if several state legislatures should 
choose different persons, a separation might easily 
be the consequence. ‘This is now, after the retire- 
ment of general Washington, the case. Virginia 
and the southern states, in general, are F rench 
and democratic in sentiment, and their man is 
Mr. Jetlerson. 
and aristocratic, and their choice may fall upon Jay 
or Adams*. The division into states, which is yet 


‘preserved, contributes most to this; for if the 


whole were one republic, no man could think of a 
separation, without being treated as a rebel. But 
the word state awakens the idea of an independ- 
ent sovereignty, of which only certain branches 
have been surrendered to the union, which may be 
taken back, and a separation ensue, notwithstand- 
ing all the laws extant to the contrary. But if the 
people were to chuse immediately the president; 
were measures taken to oblige every individual to 
give his vote; party spirit would not be able to put 
itself in opposition against a choice, which then 
would be the indubitable expression of the will of 
an absolute majority of the people. The present 
arrangement, in this respect, is, in my Judgment, 
most injudicious; and the monied aristocracy, who 
dictated this part of the constitution, discovered 
themselves in this point extremely short-sighted, a 
property, which generally, for the misfortune of 
egotism, accompanies everywhere its steps. It 
must, however, not be forgotten, that I deem the 
person, and the election of the president so import- 
ant, not on account of his prerogatives, which are 
by no means too great, but on account of his influ- 
ence, from the causes above-mentioned. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Continuation of the historical Sketch... Establishments 
made under the Fedcral Constitutions... dhe Ex- 
cise, Ice l 


This constitution, therefore, so cried up as a 
masterly work, is, as I believe 1 have shewn, by no 
means a master-piece of human wisdom. We 
will now proceed in our rapid historical sketch, 
which I confine to characteristic facts, and see whe- 
ther the American history, since the introduction 
of this federal constitution so called, furnishes bet- 
ter proofs of the republican virtue and wisdom of 
the nation, than what has preceded; whether the 
internal administration of the state, and the morals, 
were regenerated ; whether a formidable defensive 
system, and, founded upon it, a firm, generous, 
and morally good system of foreign policy, has been 
foliowed or not. 

The excise upon brandy was one of the first 
operations ofthe new government. The drinking of 
brandy was notin the smallest degree diminished by 
this tax; for the lovers of that liquor are addicted to 
it, to their last gasp. Nor was morality at all con- 
templated as an object of the law, since it must 
have operated against the purpose of the tax, which 


© Adams was chosen, 


The northern states are English. 


was the payment of Interest upon the national debt. 
The distilling of brandy, since brandy will at any 
rate be drank, is a branch of internal industry 5 
and it is better to make it at home, than to import 
it from abroad. Here we sce at once the spirit of 
import and export speculation, among the rulers, 
endeavouring to stifle in their birth all inland manu- 
factures. A tax upon unculiavated lands would 
have answered the purpose of tiis impolitic excises 
and, besides, have promoted the general welfare. 
It would have put an end to corrupt land specula- 
tions, and very soon have converted the forests into 
fruitful fields; for then it would have been impos- 
sible to possess many millions of acres, producing 
nothing, and for which, at the same time, a tax 
must have been paid. The speculators, then, 
would have been obliged to sell their deserts, cheap 
and at once, in small portions to the poor, who 
would have cultivatedthem. But now, having no- 
thing to pay for their extensive tracts of Jand, they 
can wait their own time, and sell none of them, 
until they have risen very high, and will pay back 
the moncy advanced upon them, with very large 
profits. Hence it is very difficult for the poor to 
obtain land cheap, in a part of the world, where 
such extensive ranges of woods only wait for the 
hand of the laborious, planter, to be transformed 
from gloomy wilds into smiling fields, adorned 
with golden harvests. Hence the dispersed situa- 
tion of the inhabitants on the boundaries, which 
dooms them to poverty beyond description, and 
exposes them to be surprised by the Indians; for 
they push forward to the inmost parts of the fo- 
rest, in order there to clear some land, unknown to 
the proprietor, from whom they can purchase 
none; from which property, so honestly acquired, 
they are afterwards often expelled. The public 
good requires the utmost possible production of 
the useful fruits of the earth, which is hereby im- 
peded. But the fault is in the people themselves, 
inasmuch as every one, who has money, prefers 
speculation to farming. These land-speculators 
create a very pernicious uncertainty and insecurity 
of property; for as land may pass, perhaps, 
through the hands of ten speculators in one day, 
and many of these gentlemen sell the same thing 
twice over, there is no security against earlier pre- 
tensions, and thus people are often expelled from 
lands, after clearing them at great expense; or 
else obliged to purchase them a second time. 
This is a thing universally known, against which 
the laws give no protection. -A land-tax would 
put an end immediately to all these wrongs; but 
instead of that a pernicious excise was introduced. 

Very high imposts were laid upon imported 
goods. The selfish stupidity of the country people 
made them imagine that they were not the people, 
who should pay any thing towards this tax, because 
by it nothing was directly levied upon them; 
though no proof can be necessary, that the con- 
sumer pays the whole, and the merchant no part 
of ite It seems, to be sure, as if the erection of 
manufactures would be thereby encouraged; but 
in truth it is not, since, far from making any ad- 
vances, or giving any premiums for that object, 
no bounds whatsoever were set to the exportation 
of necessary productions. ‘This exportation ma kes 
every thing, and of course labour, very dear; it is 
pernicious even to agriculture, by giving instabi- 
lity to the price of lands, so that at certain periods 
they rise enormously, and then again sink very 
low. Thus whoever purchases in dear times, is 
ruined when the prices fall. Besides labour rises 
still more than the value of produce; for the la- 
bourers, owing to their small numbers in propor- 
tion to those of Europe, have it in their power to 
prescribe their own prices, instead of submitting 
to those of the proprictors. I know that near 
Lancaster, m Pennsylvania, in the year 1796,a day 
labourer, during the harvest, demanded a rixdollar 
and sixtecn groshen (a dollar and a quarter), a 


pint of Madeira wine, and a half-pint of rum a day, 
and received it. ‘Lhe price of wheat. and of the 
other necessary productions of the carth, should 
be tixed, and their exportation prohibited, when- 
ever they should rise beyond it (a dollar a bushel 
for wheat, for instance, and the rest in proportion); 
or magazines should Lz formed wien corn is cheap. 
and then soid again, without proiit, when it grows 
dear. It is altogether pernicious for agriculture to 
permit the exportation of horses, and especially of 
the cattle so necessary for furming. This should 
be entirely probibited. ‘There can never be too 
many of them. 


Population increases in proportion with the su- 
perfluity of provisions. This may be demonstrated 
upon grounds both physical and moral; and man- 
kind, like other animals, increase wherever there 
are plentiful means of subsistence. Hence al! ex- 
portation is to be considered as weakening the 
state. Good articles are given, toreceive adulter- 


‘ated things in return, and the raising of prices oc; 
‘casioned by the transportation, and which is always’ 


in proportion to its extent, is always a great loss 
for the mass of the people, though a gain for the 
merchant. Hence the general utility of foreign 
commerce is very questionable; for there is, in 
truth, no country, which, with improved cultivation, 
could not produce all its wants, even those of real 
comfort, and not founded alone upon opinion, and 
America, on account of its extent, and of its variety 
of climates, is peculiarly fitted for this. Butcom- 
merce connects nations together, is perhaps the 
only means to promote the general improvement of 
human society, and even if we might live better 
without it, we are at least more enlightened by it; 
and the culture of mankind gains, even though the 
culture of the ground should lose‘ by ite We must 
respect it as an instrument of Providence, to for- 
ward the perfection of the whole human race, upon 
this earthly ball. 
( To be continued. ) 
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NUPTIAL. 


MARRIED, at Brunswick, New-Jersey, STE- 
PREEN VAN RENSSELLAER, late lieutenant governor 
of New-York, to Miss CORNELIA PATERSON, 
daughter of the honourable William Paterson, one 
of the judges of the supreme court of the United 
States. 


OBITUARY. 


DIED, at Mount Vernon, on Saturday evening, 
the 22d ultimo, Mrs. Mantua WASHINGTON, wi- 
dow of the late illustrious general Gkorce Wasu- 
INGTON. To those amiable and Christian virtues, 
which adorn the female character, she added dig- 
nity of manners, superiority of understanding, a 
mind intelligent and elevated. The silence of 
respectful grief is our best eulogy. 

(Washington Federalist. 


Died, at Bedford, yesterday morning, after a 
sbort and severe illness, in the 45th year of her 
age, Mrs. Saran Jay, the amiable and much res- 
pected wife of his excellency John Jay, late gover- 
nor of this state, and one of the daughters of the 
late governor Livingston, deceased. 

The language of eulogium on the dead is too 
common, and too indiscriminate to entitle it always 
to respect. The writer of this feeble tribute to the 
memory of departed worth, cannot, however, but 
indulge the hope that when it meets the eye of liv- 
ing recollection, it will be allowed to be neither 
feigned nor exaggerated. All, who had the hap- 
piness of an intimate acquaintance with Mrs. Jay, 
Wil bear testimony to the uncommon merits of the 
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woman....the amiableness ofthe friend....the cheer- 
ful, olacid temper of the wife.....the tenderness of 
the mother....ile elegant accomplishments of the 
ladys.the unsfccted piety of the Christian. 


“ From an admiring world she chose to fly; 
With Nature there retir'd and Nature’s God, 
The silent paths cf wisdom trod, 

And banish’devery passion from her breast, 
But those, the gentlest and the best, 

Whose hels Rames with energy divine 

The virtuous heart enliven and improve, 
The conjugal and the maternal love.” 


[.Vew-York Evening Post. 


Died, at sea, on his return from the island of 
Trinidad, Mr. Jasper M‘Call, of this city; a res- 
pecttul son, an affectionate brother, and a warm 
friend. Ifcandour, liberality, and the highest sense 
of honour may claim regard, we shall deplore the 
loss, and revere the memory of this excellent young 
man. 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
FROM WHE SNOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 


AMONG the newest and most delightful mis- 
cellanies, lately received from England, may be 
ranked a poetical work, entitled “ Zales of Terror.” 
This is partly intended us a burlesque of the 
various ballads in Lewis's celebrated romance, 
« The Monk." We well remember, that this 
member ofthe British parliament has amused him- 
self, and alarmed his readers, by resorting to the 
cells of Gothic superstition, and invoking all the 
forms of German horror, to appal every timid 
heart. Hence, we have becn haunted by ghosts 
of all complexions ; and “ Cloud Kings,” and “ Water 
Kings," and “ Fire Kings,” have been crowned by 
this poetical magician, to rule with despotism in 
the realms of Fancy. A lively satirist, endowed 
with the gifts of Genius, easy in versification, plea- 
sant in his humour, and inimitably successful in 
parody, has, in some of his “ Tales of Terror,” un- 
dertaken to mock the doleful notes of Mr. Lewis’s 
muse, or shall we rather say the hoarse caw of the 
German raven. The midnight hour has been be- 
guiled, by transcribing the following sarcasm, 
founded on a well-known nursery story, and our 
readers will thank us for sitting up so late for their 
amusement. 


THE WOLF KING; 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 


AN OLD WOMAN'S TALE. 


Veteres avias tibi de pulmone revello.....Penstus. 


Translated from the Danish of the auther of the Water King, Fc. 
and respectfully inscribed to M. G. Lewis, Esq. M. P. as an 
bumble attempt to imitate bis excellent version of that cele- 
brated bullad. 


The birds they sung, the morning smil’d 
The mother kiss’d her darling child, 

And satd....“¢ My dear, take custards three, 
And carry to your grandmummie.” 


The pretty maid had on her head 

A little riding hood of red, 

And as she pass'd the lonely wood, 
They call'd her small red riding hood. 


Her basket on her arm she hung, 

And as she went thus artless sung: 

“ A lady liv'’d beneath a hill, 

Who, if not gone, resides there still.” 
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The wolf king saw her pres along, 

He ey'd her custards heard her song, 

And cried “ TDar child and custards three 
This evening shall my supper be!” 


Now swift the maid pursu‘d her way, 
And heedless trill'd her plaintive lay; 
Nor had she pass‘d the murky wood, 
When lo! the wolf king near her stood. 


‘ Oh! stop my pretty child so gay! 
Oh! whi.her do you bend your way ?” 
“ My little self and custards three 
Are going to my grandmummie.” 


“ While you by yonder mountain go, 

On which the azure blue bells grow, 

I'll takethis road; then haste thee, dear, 
Or I before you will be there. 


‘¢ And when our racing shall be done, 
A kiss you forfeit, if I’ve won; 

Your prize shall be, if first you come, 
Some barley sugar and a plumb.” 


“ Oh! thank you, good sir Wolf,” said she, 
And dropt a pretty courtesie: 

The little maid then onward hied, 

And sought the blue hell mountain side. 


The wolf sped ou o’er marsh and moor, 
And faintly tapp’d at granny’s door: 

“ Oh! let me in, grandmummy good, 
For I am small red riding hood.” 


t The bobbin pull (the grandam cyjed), 
The door will then fly open wide.” 
The crafty wolf the bobbin drew, 

And straight the door wide open flew. 


He pac’d the bed room eight times four, 
And utter’d thrice a hideous roar; 

He pac’d the bed room nine times three, 
And then devour'd poor grandmummie. 


He dash'd her brains out on the stones, — 

He gnaw’d her sinews, crack'd her bones; 
He munch’d her heart, he quaff’d her gore, 
And up her lights and liver tore’!!! ! 


Grandmummy’s bed he straight got in, 
Her night-cap tied beneath his chin; 
And, waiting for his destin'd prey, 
All snug between the sheets he lay. 


Now at the door a voice heard he, 

Which cried....“« I’ve brought you custards three; 
Oh! let me in, grandmummy good, 

For Lam small red riding hood. 


s“ The bobbin pull (the wolf king cried), 
The door will then fly open wide.” 
The little dear the bobbindrew, 

, Andstraight the door wide open flew f. 


She plac’d the custards on the floor, 

And sigh’d....*¢ I wish I'd brought you fourf- 
I'm very tir'd, dear grandmummie; 

Oh! may I come to bed to thee?” 


“ Oh come! (the wolf king softly cried), 
Aud lie, my sweet one, by my side:” 

Ah! little thought the child so gay 

The cruel wolf king near her lay ! 


«Oh! tell me, tell me, granny dear, 

Why does your voice so gruff appear?” 

“Oh! hash, sweetheart (the wolf king said), 
I've got a small cold in my head !” 


° This stanza is borrowed from an affecting and sanguine 


| ary description in a German ballad, by professor Voa 


Spluttbach, called Skulth den Balch, or Sour Mrhltz; in 
English, as far as translation can convey an idea of the 
horror of the original, ® The Bloody Banquet, or the Gulph 
of Ghosts!! l” a very terrible and meritorious production. 


t Repetition is the soul of ballad writing. 


t The reader will do my heroine the justice to remember, 
that she set out with only téree, consequently her wish that 
another had been added, arose from a motive purely atlec- 
tionate and characteristic. This benevolent trait, thus ine 
geniously insinuated, excites the interest of the reader for 
her, and adds horror to the catastrophe. 
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u Onu! tell me, grandmummie so kind, 
Why you've a tail grows out bebina ?” 
« Oh! hush thee, hush thee, pretty dear, 
My pincushion I hang on here!” 


«© Why do your eyes so glare on me?” 
“ They are your pretty face to see.” 

“© Why doyour cars so loug appear?” 
‘© They are your pretty voice to hear.” 


«Oh! tell me, grarny, why to-night 
Your teeth appear so long and white® ?”" 
Then, growling, cried the wolf so grim, 
“ They are to tear you limo from limb!’ 


His hungry teeth the wolf king gnash'd, 
H:s sparkling eyes with fury ttash’d, 

He op'd his jawsall sprent with blood, 
And fell on small red riding hood 


He tore out bowels one and two, 

“ Little maid, L will eat you!” 

But when he tore out three and four, 
The little maid she was no more! 


Take warning hence, ve children fair; 
Of wolves’ insidious arts beware ; 
And, as you pass each lonely wood, 
Ah! think of small red riding hood! 


With custards sent, nor loiter slow, 
Nor gather blue bells as ye go; 

Get not to bed with grandmummie, 
Lest she a ravenous wolf should be | 


Marret, who wrote a life of Bacon, which even 
French philosophers might pronounce superficial, 
and some heavy plays and poems, which are no 
longer read, stole, or invented, a charming ballad, 
of the pathetic class, well known by the name of 
William and Margaret. He has been suspected, in 
the composition of this ballad, of borrowing a hint 
from Fletcher's “ Knights of the Burning Pestle,” 
and even of poaching among the English black- 
letter for the form of his stanza, and the cast of 
his sentiments. However, his lays, whether origi- 
nal or purloined, have always gained the meed of 
the critic, and often moistened the eye of the 
maiden. But the above merry zany of the muses 
will not spare the tender, more than the terrific 
style; and, with the wand of Travestie, he has thus 
angeniously bewitched a far-famed legend. 


THE SCULLION SPRITE; 


OR 
THE GARRET GOBLIN. 


A ST. GILES’S TALE. 


Written by a boot-catcher at '* The Pig and Pepper Box,” in 
imitation of Mullet's William and Murgaret. 


Ah! who can see, and seeing not admire, 
Whene’er she sets the pot upon the fire! 
Fer hands outshine the fire and redder things ; 
Mer eyes are blacker than the pot she brings. 

a SHENSTONE. 
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'Twas at the hour when sober cits 
Their eyes in slumber close; 

In bounc'd Bet Scullion’s greasy ghost, 
And pinch’d Tom Ostler’s toes! 


Mer flesh was like a roasting pig’s, 
So deadly to the view, 

And coal black was her smutty hand, 
That held her apron biue. 


So shall the reddest chops appear, 
When life’s last coal expires; 

Such is the garb that cooks must wear, 
When death has quench’d their fires. 


Her face was like a raw beef steak, 
Just ready to be fried; 

Carrots had budded on her cheek, 
And beet-root’s crimson pride. 


FREES EL RS EE NS LER TTL OE IL EEEE ETEEN EE NTE POR TE LE OG EIGEN EBERT TEE TRIE I, 


* Our heroine is here lost in double astonishment; not 
only the length, but the whitencss of her grandmotber’s teeth 
excites her wonder and suspicion. 
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But love had, like the flyblew’s power, 
Despoil’d her buxom hue; 

The fading carrot left her cheek, 
She died at twenty-two ! 


« Awake!” she cried, “ Bet Scullion bawls! 
Come from her garret high; 

New hear the maid for whom you scorn’d 
A wedding ring to buy. 


« Thisis the hour, when scullion ghosts 
"Their dish-clouts black resume, 

Ard goblin cooks ascend the loft, 
To haunt the faithless groom! 


is Rethink thee of thy tester broke, 
Thy disregarded oath ; 

And give me back my mutton pies, 
And give me back my broth, 


“ Yow conld you swear my sops were nice, 
And vet those sops forsake ? 

How could you steal my earthen dish, 
And dare that dish to brezk ? 


“« How could you promise lace to me 
And give itallto Nan? 

How could you swear my goods were safe, 
Yet lose my dripping pan? 


“ How could you say my pouting lip 
With purl and Holland vies? 

And why did I, sad silly fool, 
Believe your cursed lies? 


“ Those sops, alas! no more are nice! 
Those lips no longer pout! 

And dark and cold's the kitchen grate, 
And every spark is out! 


“ The hungry worm my master is, 
His cook 1 now remain ; 

Cold lasts our night, till that last mora 
Shall raise my crust again. 


‘© The kitchen clock has warn’d me hence, 
I’ve other fish to fry; 

Low in her grave, thou sneaking cur, 
Behold Bet Bouncer lie!’ 


The morning smiled, the stable boys 
Their greasy nightcaps doff 'd; 

Tom Ostler scratch’d his greasy head, 
And swearing, left the loft. 


He hied him te the kitchen grate, 
But ah! no Bet was there; 

He stretch'd him on the hearth, where erst 
Poor Betty plied her care: 


And thrice he sobb’d Bet Bouncer’s name, 
And blew his nose quite sore; 

Then taid his cheek on the cold hob, 
And horse rubb’d never more. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF THE RICHY HON. HENRY ADDINGTON. 


A SUDDEN and unexpected elevation naturally 
attracts the notice, and even the wonder, of man- 
kind. We are eager to ask, what are the merits, 
the talents, and the qualifications that lead to un- 
exampled success? We are desirous of being ac- 
quainted with the road that conducts her favourite 
votary to the shrine of Fortune; and we pant with 
expectation to become acquainted with the life, the 
education, the friendships, and the pursuits of such 
a man, hoping from these to deduce the motives by 
which his ‘conduct has been actuated, and the 
secret by which he has been enabled to attain the 
summit of ambition. 

Mr. Addington is the son of a physician of some 
eminence, who died about eleven years since*, 


° Dr. Addington died March 21, 1790. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Oxford, where he took the degrees of 
M. A. May 13, 1740, B. M. February 5, 1740-41, and D. M. 


January 24, 1744. He was admitted of the college of phy-. 


after having practised with equal celebrity and sue- 
cesse, That gentleman, during the whole of his 
life, appears to have been a great politician®, and 
to have studied, with equal attention, the constitu- 
tion of a patient, and the constitution of the state. 

Dr. Addington started originally at Reading, 
where he kept a private machouse, and married a 
Miss Hiley, the daughter of an eminent school- 
mastert of that place, with whom Le obtuined a 
fortune of 15,000]. On this he came to London, set 
up an equipage, and suddenly attained great prac- 
tice, he and the late Dr. Heberden being then the 
two physicians most in vogue in the capital. Hav- 
ing obtained a considerable addition to his wealtht, 
Dr. A. retired to Berkshire, and spent the remain- 
der of his life there. : 

Henry Addington, the present chancellor of the 
exchequer, was born in or about the year 1756. 
He and his brother|], John Hiley, were sent to- 
gether, at a proper age, to Cheara school, where 
they remained for some time under the Rev. Mr. 
Gilpin*®* ; and it is not a little remarkable, that, in 
all their future pursuits, whether in search of 
knowledge, in the mazes of politics, or in the career 
of preferment, they have never been once sepa- 
rated. Thetwo brothers afterwards went to Win- 
chester school, over which Dr. Wharton, at that 
period, presided; thence they repaired to Dr. 
Goodenough’s at Ealing; and finally, they removed 
to Oxford,. where their father himself had been 
bred. | 2 4 

In the mean time, the political tenets of Dr. 
Addington had led to a connexion with the family 
of the late earl of Chatham, whose friend and phy- 
sician he was, which, in the end, produced the ag- 
grandizement of his own. 

The doctor entertained a high opinion of the 
abilities and integrity of the first Mr. Pitt, who, to 
an eloquence far more resplendent than that of his 
younger son, added great practical talents, a scorn 
of oppression, ard a noble pride, which made him 
spurn at every thing that bore the semblance of 
corruption. 

During the latter part of lord Chatham’s life, he 
lived in great intimacy with that nobleman, and 
such was the confidence subsisting between them, 
that, when a regocialion was opened with the late 
earl of Bute, respecting his return to power, he 
acted as the plenipotentiary of the ex-minister.tt 
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sicians in Londen 1756, wrote a pamphlet on the sourvy, 
and another concerning a negociation with lord Bute. 

* Dr. Addington was sent for by a gentleman, whose son 
was supposed to be at the point of death. While the doctor 
was in the sick room, the family assembled below, in 
anxious expectation, and, after a long and painful pause, a 
near relation of the patient hurried out of the room, to im- 
quire the reason of his delay. On the stairs, he found the 
physician and apothecary, who was a Foxite, involved in a 
dispute about the India bill. <‘ Dear sir,” said the young 
man, labouring with fraternal affection, and angry with the 
physician, “ there is no one, in this house, denies the trans- 
cendant merits of the serves of Burton-Pynzent (alluding to 
lord Chatham's family), bat my poor brother will, 1 fear, 
be dead before you get through the India bill.” The medi- 
cal practitioner felt the hint, went in, and preseribed....... 
Anecd. and Biog. p. 5. 

t The Reverend Haviland John Hiley, M. A. of Baliol 
College, Oxtord. 

t He is said to have retired with 100,000 pounds. 

| This gentleman, socalled after his maternal grandfather, 
was left a considerable fortune by a relation, while an in- 
fant in the cradle. 

e* Mr. Gilpin entertained a high notion of Mr. Henry 
Addington’s abilities, in consequence of which, he very can- 
didly advised his father to finish his education at some great 
public school. 

tt “~ Inthe very week of this transaction (a negociation 
concerging France) an extraordinary affair happened rela- 
tive to our hero, which afterwards furnished a subject of 
much disquisition. It was a transaction between the carl 
ef Bute and lord Chatham. As the affair is involved in 
cousiderable obscurity, I will first simply state the facts, as 
they appear upon the face of the evidence. 

“ Sir James Wright, an intimate friend of lord Bute, aad 
De. Addington, am emineat physician, who auended ike 
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It may be naturally supposed, that this, of course, !, began to taste those crumbs of comfort, in the shape 


led to an intimacy between their families, and we 
accordingly find, that the young Pitts and the young 
Aduingtons, early in life, culuvated a friendship 
with each other, which received a fresh increase, 
when Mr. William Pitt became a member of the 
socicty of Lincoln's Inn, and Mr. Henry Adding- 
ton entered his name asa student, and cat commons 
at the same hall. 

Mr. Addington, who was thus destined for the 
` bar. might, in time, have obtained a sflk gown, and 
perhaps risen to the dignity of a Welch judge; 
but he soon found, that a wig of another Aind suited 
his head far better than that of the president of a 


provincial yudicature: nor was he mistaken in his į 


hopese The brilliant career of kis young friend 
already pointed to the first offices of the state, and 
Mr. Addington was drawn up to power and conse- 
quence, in the vortex of his successful ambition. 
We soon find him occupying a seat in parlia- 
ment, declaiming against Mr. Fox's coalition with 
lord North, opposing the India bill of that gentle- 
man, and smoothing his fricnd’s way, by an oily 
eloquence, rather than a transcendant oratory, to 
the summit of power*®. No sooner was this at- 
tained, oa the part of Mr. Pitt, than Mr. Addington 


earl of Chatham, had repeatedly entertained each other with 
political conversation, in which the names of their respec 
tive patrons were introduced. The frequent recurrency of 
this theme was, it seems, first animadverted upon by sir 
James, or one of his friends, and it was thought proper, in 
consequence, to communicate the purport of these conver- 
sations to lord Bute. Thus the circumstance is related in 
one part of the account, published in sir James’s own name; 
though elsewhere he seems to say, that the communication 
‘was made at the immediate request of Dr. Addington. Lord 
Bate, in answer, wished the doctor to be requested to assure 
lord Chatham, that, “* if he should think proper to take an 
active part in administration, he should have his most 
hearty concurrence, and sincere good wishes.’ He said, 
“ For his own part, nothing but the most imminent danger 
te this country should induce him to take a part in the go- 
vernment of it, in conjunction with an able and upright 
administration.” In the mean time, Dr. Addington did not 
choose to engage in so extraordinary an affair, without hav- 
ing his commission in writing. Sir James accordingly sent 
him a letter next morning, containing the above sentiments. 
Dr. Addington says, in his narrative, that sir James added 
verbally, that “ Lord Bute was willing to engage in such 
an administration, as secretary of state, and that no objec- 
tion could be made to lord Camden, or more than onc of 
Jord Chatham’s friends.” ‘This addition is peremptorily 
denied by sir James, who ascribes it to Dr. Addingtonis 
confounding the hypothetical conversation that preceded the 
Negociation, with the negociation itself. 

“ The answer lord Chatham dictated to sir James’s letter, 
which is very full and explicit, I shall beg leave to add. 
‘* Lord Chatham heard, with particular satisfaction, the 
favourable sentiments, on this subject, of the noble lord, 
with whom you have talked, with regard to the impending 
ruin of the kingdom. He fears all hope is precluded: but 
adds, that zeal, duty, and obedience, may outlive hope; that, 
if any thing can prevent the consummation of public ruin, 
it canonly be new counsels, and new counsellors, without 
further loss of time; a real change, from asincere conviction 
of past errors, and nota mere palliation, which must prove 
frunless.” In answer to Dr. Addington’s verbal commu- 
nication, which was not made till after writing the above 
note, lord Chatharn atarmed, that “ it was impossible for 
him to serve the hing and country, with either lord Bute or 
Jord North;’” and he desired Dr. Addington, if any one 
asked abour it, * to bear witness that he had said so.” 

The expression, “ veal change,” in the note, struck, it 
seems, both sir James and his patron, as pointing at that 
nobteman. An answer was immediately returned, in which 
lord Bute disclaimed having seen the king for many years, 
or known any thing of public affairs, but from common con- 
versation or the newspapers. Atthe same time, sir James 
informed Dr. Addington, that his stay in town eonld be of 
AO SErvice........ The History of the Life of William Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham, p. 263. = 

* The Addingtons exerted themselves in a very particu- 
lar manner, during the king’s illness. At that critical 
moment, the opinion of Dr. Addington, who had paid much 
atiention to cases of insanity, was of great weight. When 
examined before the house of lords, be drew a favourable 
inference from his majesty’s * not having had any previous 
melancholy ;” and held forth the prospect of speedy conva- 
lescence. Jn short, his hopes, afterwards so happily real- 


faithful commons an opportunity of electing a 


of official emoluments, which be is now enabled so 


plentifully to bestow”: but a more lucrative situa- 


tion awaited him, which, after a warm struggle, he 
obtained in 1789, in a manner highly honourable 
to himself. 

Mr. now lord Grenville, was, at this period, 
speaker of the house of commons; and it was 
deemed necessary that he should be elevated to 
one of the highest departments in the state. The 
friends of Mr. Addington immediately pointed him 
out as a proper person tosuccecd him. The mar- 
quis of Graham accordingly, on Monday, July 8, 
1789, after a high eulogium on his talents, moved 
“that he should take the chair.” Sir Gilbert 
Elliot was proposed by Mr. Welbore Ellis, now 
lord Mendip; and on the division, the numbers 
appeared, for Mr. Addington 215, for sir Gilbert 
Elliot 142....majorily 73. Mr. Addington accord- 
ingly assumed the insignia of office; but, when he 
addressed the king on the occasion, he was pleased 
to observe, with becoming modesty, “ that he felt 
himself unequal to the arduous task, which the par- 
tiality of that house had imposed upon him, and 
hoped his majesty would be pleased, by his royal 
disapprobation of their present choice, to afford his 


person better qualified to discharge the duties of 
an office so important.” 
(To be continued. ) 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TO gratify that passion for biography, so natural 
to all curious and literary men, Conrad and Co. 
of this city, have published a life of Kotzebue, 
written by himself. This book appears to be 
selected more because it is the life of one, who has 
rendered himself conspicuous by a series of popular 
plays, than because it records any signal example 
of worth. It is, however, a curious history of an 
eccentric enthusiast; and the picture of Paris, 
which this German has painted, will attract many 
wondering eyes. 

The booksellers advertise a London romance, 
with the odd title of “ Old Nick.” It seems as 
though the adventure of modern authorship was 
determined to go tothe devil fora name., ‘The book, 
however, which has this repulsive title, contains 
nothing diabolical, but much merriment, and 
agreeable instruction. 

We observe with pleasure, that the London 
booksellers have published a new edition of Dr. 
Stirling’s valuable version, for the use of schools, 
of the beautiful Latinity of PHozprus. This au- 
thor is one of the most able pioneers to smooth the 
avenue to the knowledge of the language of the 
Romans. His stories amuse the mind, and his 
verse satisfies the ear. Mr. Gizson, acompetent 
judge, thus accurately weighs his merit in the cri- 
tical scale. 

The use of fables or apologues, has been approv- 
ed in every age, from ancient India to modern Eu- 
rope. They convey, in familiar images, the truths 
of morality and prudence; and the most childish 
understanding, I advert to the scruples of Rous- 
seau, will not suppose either that beasts do speak, 
or that men may lie. A fable represents the genu- 
ine character of animals; and a skilful master 
may extract from Pliny and Buffon, some pleasing 


ized, are supposed to have had no common influence over 
the political faith of Mr. Pitt, and to have tended not a little 
to give stability to his tottering power. 

* The recordership of Devizes, in Wiltshire, secured a 
seat for that borough in the house of commons, while, at 
a same time, he became a lord of trade and plantations, 

C. ‘ 
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lessons of natural history, a science well adapted 
to the taste and capacity of children. The Lati- 
nity of Phadrus is not exempt from an alloy of the 
silver age; but his manner is concise, terse, and 
sententious: the Thracian slave discreetly breathes 
the spirit of a freeman; and when the text is 
sound, the style is perspicuous. But his fables, 
after a long oblivion, were first published by Peter 
Pithou, from a corrupt manuscript. ‘The labours 
of Afty editors confess the defects of the copy, as 
well as the value of the original; and the school-boy 
may have been whipt for misapprehending a pas- 
sage, which Bentley could not restore, and which 
Burman could not explain. : 


[manan | 
TO THE PUBLIC. 


The numerous subscribers, who are in- 
debted to the Editor, some five talents, and 
some ten, are respectfully invited to inclose 
them in letters, post paid. Unless the Edi- 
tor receive more liberal aid, he must, at the 
close of the present year, lock up his Port Folio. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE article “& Levity,” promised in last week’s 
paper, is postponed. 

We are happy to gratify our friend, J. M. by in- 
serting aversion from the Spanish. 

« AsmoDEO”’ is a poet, whose productions shall 
always have a prior place in this paper. 

« HoLLıs” has imitated Sterne, more happily, 
than has heen hitherto achieved. We thank Hollis 
for past favours, and hope earnestly for more. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAG RAPHS. 
FOR THE PORY FOLIO. 


THE following anecdote will shed light on a 
passage ina favourite novel. 

At Paris, Dr. Smollet formed an acquaintance 
with some Scottish gentlemen, exiled from their 
country, in consequence of having been engaged 
in the rebellion of 1745. These were the persons 
alluded to in volume second of Peregrine, whom 
Pickle meets at Boulogne, on their return from 
their diurnal pilgrimage to the sea-side, to indulge 
their cyes with a prospect of the white cliffs of 
Albion, which they were never more to approach. 
Mr. Hunter, of Burnside, was the individual among 
them, who is mentioned as having wept bitterly 
over the misfortune of having involved a beloved 
wife and three children in misery and distress; 
and, in the impatience of his grief, having cursed 
his own fate with frantic imprecations. Dr. Moore, 
who was with Dr. Smollet at Paris, in the year 
1750, heard Mr. Hunter express himself in this 
manner to Dr. Smollett, and, at the same time, 
relate the affecting visit, which he and his com- 
panions daily made to the sea-side, when they re- 
sided at Boulogne. 


IT is not the least of the glories which cluster 
round the character of Sir Sipnry Situ, that he 
has been thus praised by one, who, far from a vul- 
rar republican, could eloquently appreciate merit, 
und generously reward it. 

Faithful, zealous, and ardent in the service of 
his king and country; full of spirit, full of re- 
sources: going out of the beaten road, but gorg 
rigt, because his uncommon enterprize was not 
conducted by a vulgar judgment. 


John Bowles, Esq. a nervous political writer, 
thus derides those absurd forms of government, 
which are dictated and moulded by a majority ted! 
by the head 
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Such a constitution, besides its practical defects, 
is founded upon the absurd and mischievous 
principle, that those tọ govern should be subordi- 
It re- 
quires no great degree of discernment to discover 
that such a system, like an inverted pyramid, must 


nate, and those to be governed supreme. 


quickly fall. 


= 


Much anxiety is hourly manifested, respecting 
the proposed publication of a Columéran dictionary. 


Some are of opinion, that the work is suspended 


till the lexicographer shall have received certain 
words from the vocabulary of the Esquimaux. 


Others affirm that he pauses until it be settled, 
whether lengthy or longsome be the purer word. 


To those, who relish a peace with the regicide 
republic, on any terms, we recommend the follow- 
ing remark by Burke. 


We are apt to speak of a low and pusillanimous 


Spirit, as the ordinary cause, by which dubious 
wars terminate in humiliating treaties. Itis here 
the direct contrary. I am perfectly astonished at 
the boldness of character, at the intrepidity of mind, 
the firmness of nerve in those, who are able, with 
deliberation, to face the perils of jacobin fraternity. 


Duane still continues to advertise for “ boys of 
We wonder in what department of 


good morals.” 
Mr. Duane’s extensive office this pure morality is to 
be employed. In hammering out obsolete lies 
respecting the official conduct of Mr. Pickering; 
or in selling Cadlender’s curicsities to the southern 
virtuosi at Washington. 


The most general dress out of doors, and in 
the mornings at Paris, is the surtout, which is the 
only visible part of the cloathing, except the boots ; 
and in this sort of apparel, which has, for the most 
part, exactly that appearance, that would in Eng- 
land be called shabby, the majority of the Parisians 
appear. To pay a visit, ina military dress, is con- 
sidered as a rudeness and an outrage to any elegant 

company _ 

Le Sage proves himself to have been intimately 
acquainted with human nature. The character 
of Gil Blas he certainly never intended asa model 
of imitation. His object seems to have been to 
exhibit men as they are, not as they ought to be. 
For this purpose he chooses a youth of no extraor- 
dinary talents, and without steady principles, open 
to be duped by knavery, and perverted by example. 
He sends him, like a spaniel, through the open 
fields, the coverts, the giddy heights and latent 
tracks of life, to raise the game, at which he wishes 
to shoot; and few moral huntsmen ever afforded 
more entertaining sport. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Br. OLDSCHOOL, 


I received the enclosed, a few days since, from a much 
esteemed friend, formerly of this city, and now resident in 
Spain. Should its merit, in your opinion, entitle it to a 
piace in your very valuable miscellany, you will, by insert- 
ing it, oblige 

Your friend and subscriber, 


May 24, 1802. J. M. 


CONTEST BETWEF.N THE SUN AND THE NIGHT. 


[FROM THE SPANISH.) 


ALREADY Night, ambitious empress, ‘round 
This earthly orb her leaden chains had spread, 
And inortals, wrapp’d in slumber so profound, 
Seem ’d less enslav’d in Sleep’s embrace, than 
dead 


Awhile he gaz’d attentive, but in vain 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


Sol early knew her proud, insidious aim, 
And mounting hastily his car sublime 
The whilst his breast fierce zeal and rage in- 
flame, 
Grasps his kecn rays, and flies to th’ eastern 
clime. 


than a billetdoux, or love epistle, sent by some Dutch 
swain in the country, to the girl of his heart, who, it 
seems, had gone to reside some time in the city ef Al. 
bany.] 


HANS LETTER TO NOTCRIE. 


MINE Cot, vat vose does Hans se feel, 
Vile lufly Notchie is avay, 

Vat is dé matter, vat de deel, 
Does make you zo vorever stay. 


He gain’d th’ horizon!,...when poor Night be- 
held 
Her more than equal foe entrench’d secure. 
Swiftly she fled, by hurrying fears impell’d, 


Isleep none in de day, nor nite, 
T’escape the fury of her swift pursuer, 


Mit such impashuns I duz burn, 
Zo, when de shell drake vings hur vlite, 


Frem side to side, disconsolate, she flies, Pore Frow she mornes vor his return. 


But finds, alas! no refuge....no repose, 
When, haply, lo! a shady grot she spies, 


Zo owls mill hoot, und cats mill mew; 
And creeps for shelter, trembling as she goes. 


Und dogs mill howl, und storms mill ney, 
Und zhall not I more anguish sho, 
Vile lufy Notchie is avay. 


A shacket I has lately bot, 
Und brokenbrooks zo zoft as zilk, 

Stripd as your under petticote, 
Und vite as any buttermilk. 


In close pursuit the Sun the welkin rends, 
Darting his fiery shafts on every side, 

Climbs the steep vault, his piercing glare extends, 
To find what den the fugitive might hide. 


His penetrating eye survey’d the world, 
Outbrav'd! his choler ’gainst the humble plain 


Make hase, mine dere, und quikly cum 
The fury of his blazing weapons hurl’d. : ’ THET ’ 


Mine vaders goin to di, you zee, 
Und Yacups cot his viddle home, 


Wistful, meanwhile, within the covert far, Und we shal haf a daring bee, 


"Mid the thick branches of the friendly grove, 
Night heard, appall'd, the rolling of his car, 


I feres zum Yanky vull uv art, 
Which headlong on her hot pursuer drove. 


More cunnin, as de ferry dele, 
Vill git avay yorn little hart, 


Soon as he pass’d, from coward terrors free, Zo as damill our horshes stele. 


She felt new life her languid pow’rs pervade, 
And freedom now, and calm tranquillity 
Breathe their bland influence thro’ the realms 
of shade. 


First peeping o’er the copses of the wood, 
She saw, far distant, Sol’s declining flame, 

Beheld him buried in the western flood, 
Then jocund forth from her asylum came. 


If any wun yore hart shool blunder, 
Mine horshes Hl do vaggon yoke, 

Und ghase him quickly by mine dunder, 
I vly zo zwift as any zpoke. 


Vhen yonk Vontoofen, my coot frend 
Zhall cum to zee you vhare you be, 
Dese skarlet carters I zhall zend, 


O die d ; : 
Elate with pompous dignity, she view’d le dem on, und dink on me 


A shining troop of circling stars appear, 
That, vying in obsequious homage, strew’d 
Their gaudy spangles round the hemisphere. 


=y : 
SELECTED POETRY. 


Th’ uncourteous moon, deck’d in a borrow’d 
robe, 
Foremost along the dingy concave swims : 
Thus Night, triumphant mistress of the globe, 
The king of Day’s sublimest glory dims. 


[The following lines are highly descriptive of the unreal 
beauties, which the fervour of fancy often weoes. } 


I caught a bright, fantastic cloud, 

And in the glittering moonlight dress’d it, 
Then, of the beauteous pageant proud, 
Night, peerless! whom no rival shall assail, Too fondly to my bosom press’d it. 

What time thy foe his short carcer has run, 
Say, who e’er fancied that thy flimsy veil 

Might thus obscure th’ effulgence of the Sun? 


I fancied, by the dubious light, 

l saw my phantom sweetly smiling, 
My bosom throbb’d with wild delight, 
So Truth, irradiating, deigns to shine, All Reason’s soberer fears beguiling. 

Like the bright Sun, and mists and clouds per- 

vades, 
But lo! we bow at ouraccustomed shrine, 

And lose ourselves again in Error’s shades. 


What dreams of joy my fears revolv'd, 
What pleasant visions hover’d o'er me, 

Till, by th’ incautious warmth dissolv’d, 
My treasure faded from before me. 


LLL eaa aee. 
PRINTED FOR 


THE EDITOR & ELIZABETH DICKINS. 


We listen not when sage Instruction speaks, 
Or, list’ning, oft her precepts we disdain, 
And wavering Folly back returns, and seeks 
To reign once more, where it was wont to 
reign. 
Malaga, 1802. 


PUBLISHED, FOR TNE COUNTRY, AT 


se 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


(The following piece of original and singular composition. 
was found amongst the papers of an old Du'chman, in 
Albany. The mauuscript has suffered considerably from 
the tooth of time, and from several marks of antiquity 
about it, it may safely be inferred, that a century at least 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


No. XXII. 


AS the following epistle not only fervently ex- 
horts to matrimony, but gaily laughs at a species 
of feminine facility, I am urged, by a two fold rea- 
son, as Vellum says, in App1son’s Drummer to 
set it forth, with the hope that some of our young 
ladies will read it over, as eagerly as they would the 
“ Confessions of a Coquet,” or the “ Amours of 
Madame de Tencin.” 


Mr. SAUNTER, 


It is pleasant to observe the exertions which, in 
your capacity of custos merum, you are incessantly 
making, to * cleanse the foul body of the infected 
world.” It is equally pleasant to witness your 
success. From those sweet pouting lips, which 
heediessly answered each remark in company with 
“ Good God!” and * Good Heavens!’ we now 
hear & Oh dear!” and “ Oh,‘la!’’ and another co- 
vering is thrown to hide each temale charm, from 
the roving and inquisitive eye of the tea-party gal- 
lant. The success, which vou have experienced, 
has indubitably been owing to the “ deep and strong 
incision pen,” with which you have traced the cha- 
racters Oi fashionable folly. still, however, Mr. 
Saunter, there are many obstinate attendants on 
thecourts of Fashion and Dissipation, who will not 
retrace their steps, at the ceack of the satiric 
thong. To convert those, it may be necessary to 
note the pleasures which await them, in the old- 
fashioned and beaien pati of life. The hope of 
reward is a stronger inccitive to virtue, than the 
dread of punishment. 

My object, more particularly, is to lure bachelors 
into the matrimonial nuose. If any thing else 
were necessary to convince us of the dangerous 
tendency, which the ladies have justly annexed to 
“ Tuesday clubs,” it is the certainty that the plea- 
sures of a single life are strenuously urged at these 
resorts. In the intervals of conversation, each 
member hums, with doleful countenance, 


“u Ah! my friends, ye little know 
Thesorrows which from wedlock flow;” 


and “ Te Deum” was never chaunted with more 
energetic zeal through the windpipe cf a monk, 
than the concluding line ofa popular ciud SOng,e.se 


“ A wayward wife will betide you yet.” 


It is not my intention, at present, to notice all the 
pleasures of a wedded life. Ishall merely mention 
one, which, to the /agutsitive mind, is Counterpo:se 
to all the evils which scolding, weak, or cw vava- 
gant wives, in the opinion of bachelors ‘tntrodyce 
into the domestic circle. I allude to the ch. wa ter 
for secrecy, which, among unmarried fenis. a 
man obtains, by becoming a husband, and the con- 
quent opportunity which he possesses, of becom- 


ing the confidant of every young girl and old maid 
who visit his wife. 

While a man remains sinele, it is impossible for 
him to know those secrets, which pass in whispers 
at tea-parties, from one girl to another. The 
pointed observations. and satiric censures on the 
dress and manners of the company, which so often 
and so good-naturedly flow from the creative female 
fancy, are lost on him; the sportive allusions, and 
the pointed puns, for which women have been so 
much and so justly celebrated, never strike his 
ear; and the thousand keen pangs, to which an 
eager and ungratified curiosity is subject, damp the 
genuine rational pleasure, which tea-parties are 
capable of affording, while he loses much and im- 
portant instruction, on the subjects of “ men and 
manners,” and of women. This is his painful situ- 
ation, while the married man riots in all the pure 
delights ofsocial intercourse. Is a good thing said 
in company by a female? Oh! you may tell it to 
him, for he is a married man! or, if it cannot go 
direct from an unmarried female lip, it can be told 
to his wife, and man and wife are one. Besides, 
for the greater convenience of telling a secret, with- 
out being overheard by the company, it is very 
natural, and certainly very proper, that a young 
lady may seat herself on his lap, for he is only a 
married man! ‘The ladies think, and justly too, 
that there is no harm in kissing a marricd man; 
and although, if a single gentleman were to be 
thus favoured, it might appear as if modesty were 
off her guard, yet modesty views, with a smile, 
such an intercourse between a young lady and a 
married man, for epicureans would tell us, with a 
profound knowledge of human nature, that the 
same objection does not apply to it in the latter 
case, that does in the former. A married man 
looks on it as a mark of confidence, and thinks no 
more of it. To asingle man it would afford some 
materials for reflection. 

Is it then, Mr. Saunter, of no advantage to a 
man, that he should possess the unreserved confi- 
dence of a young woman;...a confidence, which 
must inevitably make him better acquainted with 
her disposition, than he could be without it? acon- 
fidence which pours into his cars a thousand plea- 
sant anecdotes, and tcuches him the clue to the 
labyrinth of the human heart? If it be of no ad- 
vantaye, I shall not tempt them to violate the 
vows of celibacy, which they have made at their 
club rooms; but if to be on such soctable terms 
with young ladies be really 


* To blend instruction with delig bt,” 


I would persuade them, through you, Mr. Saunter, 
to “& arise, take up their beds, and center” to the 
altar of Hymen, where a passport to the confidence 
of a young lady awaits all, who journey through 
the matrimonial gard: n. 

MARITUS. 


The hymeneal theory of my sensible corres- 
nondent is very amiable and salutary. Like the 
zvod Vicar of Wakelicld, he is ef opinion, that the 
honest man, who marries, does more sereicey than 
he, who continues single, and only talks of popula- 


tion. As to the freedom, exercised by unwedded 
nymphs, towards married swains, my own experi- 
ence carn say but little. But, as this is not the 
first time I have heard of this sort of license, [am 
led to conclude, that itis not a mere child of fancy. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 


INAMENICA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


(CONTINUED.) 
CHAP. XVI. 
In Continuati... Lhe Bankse...» Tire City of Wash. 


ington. 

THE erection of the banks was another very im- 
portant measure, much celebrated in Europe, 
which was effected under this federal constitution. 
It contributes, still more than a free exportation, to 
dearness in the country; forthe banks overwhel:n 
the public with paper money, and wherever much 
money circulates, all is dear. lt would be impos- 
sible for these banks to realize their paper, if great 
quantities should be presented to them at once, 
They know nearly how much will be presented in 
a day, and keep so much specie at hand; with the 
remainder they speculate, chiefly in foreign coun- 
tries. ‘They discount only the paper of their fa- 
vourites; their discount is one half per cent. by 
the month, while the merchants not favoured by the 
bank, are obliged, at the moment when I write 
this, to pay the money-brokers five per cent. for 
every month, if they would have specie for their 
paper. ‘Thus the bank-directors make theinselves 
the despots of commerce; and as the commercial 
interest is predominant, America will very soon be 
a bank aristocracy, or rather is so already. What 
unbounded means must these pcople not possess, 
who can make as much money as they please? Only, 
unfortunately for them, thcir bills will not, like Eng- 
lish bank-notes, pass in foreign countries; for the 
English credit is founded upon the national indus- 
try, and the possession of India, but America has 
neither industry nor Indias Hence the bills of 
these banks, not only have no value in foreign 
countries, but even in the country, most of thom 
are limited in their operations to a very narrow 
circle; the Bank of the United States ex» 
cepted, whose notes, are, by law, declared valid 
throughout the country. Yet except in the neigh- 
bourhood of the maritime towns, those who are 
obliged to change them for silver, oitcn look sour. 
Specie is in America, very dear, on account of its 
extreme scarcity; nevertheless, the paper money, 
being valued equal to silver, has recuced it, in all 
internal transactions, to the level of its own cheap- 
ness; hence the artificial dearness of goods. The 
Americana wealth is a fascinating play of the imas 
mination; a fantastic vision; a natural witehcrafi, 
by means of which the splendour of vold is given 
to papere The iliusion is extremely jleasine ; 
byt, alas! its duration is very precatjous ; for it 


a 
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requires only the sunshine of truth, to dispel a 
fabric of paper. Those, who by allthe arts of ma- 
gic, secrets, in which I, alas! am not initiated, 
know how to multiply this poetic paper, speak only 
of sums, before which we poor Europeans humble 
ourselves in silent astonishment. The arch spe- 


culator and projector, === for instance, 


owcs the editor of a newspaper, Greenleaf, in New- 
York, the pretty sum of more than eleven hundred 
thousand dollars!! The pleasantest of all, upon 
this occasion, is, that Mr. denies it all, 
and they mutually revile each other as scoundrels, 
and forgers of false bills, in the newspapers. |} 
shall have hereafter occasion to discuss what cir- 
cumstances will put an end to this mercantile pot- 
try, this financeering quackery. For the present, 
ìt is clear, that the Ligh price of produce, occa- 
sioned by the war, which is already falling aguin, 
the almost exclusive intermediate trade in West- 
Yncian articles, and the carrying trade, have given 
America a sort of commercial importance, a cer- 
tain glitter of national prospcrity, which gave birth 
to her foreign credit, for whose existence she is 
indcbted, not to the wisdom of her government, 
or the cxcellence of her constitution, but to those 
zccidenta! circumstances, with which they may 
probably alike cease. 

In further imitation of the Europeans, it was de- 
termined to build a capital. It seems extraordi- 
nury to begin by creating an artificial dearness, 
cven of labour, and then to attempt to build large 
citicse ‘The crowding of a great multitude into 
one capital city, is never profitable to a country, 
and least of all to a rising agricultural people. 
Why erect a capital, at the expense of the country 
people, who must eventually pay for all. Simpli- 
city und modesty are so ornamental to youth! they 
ure therefore equally becoming attributes of a 
youthful state. ‘The congress therefore should 
have had good houses, built proper to protect their 
inhabitants against wind and weather, in a city al- 
ready extant, for themselves and the presidents, 
and nothing more. ‘hey should further have 
chosen, not a s¢a-port, but a country town, to be 
Jess under the influence of a trading interest. 
Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, would have been a 
proper situation, with respect to the eastern states. 
For those of the west, which, unless they should 
separate, must in time become the most import- 
ant, Pittsburg would have been well situated. 


If the full execution of the plan for building the 
city of Washingten would have been pernicious to 
Ane country, it appears childish, when we can 
prove that this execution was impossible. A des- 
potic lord of twenty millions of people might find 
it possible to accomplish such gigantic undertak- 
ings; but where a government possesses no coer- 
ive means, where labour is so dear, where four 
millions of people, extended over a space so enor- 
‘mous, form a loose political association, the twen- 
teth part of the ground destined for the city of 
Washington will never be covered with houses, 
not even with log houses. There are now, accor- 
ding to some, thirty; as others say, seventy, chief- 
ly Jog houses, extant; some considerable build- 
ings, such as the president’s house, &c. are said to 
de nearly finished. In the session of 1796, the 
congress gave again five hundred thousand dollars 
for this city; asum, with which little can be effect- 
ed in America. But after the squandering of im- 
measurable sums, Washington would be nothing 
dut a large village, with a few handsome houses ; 
for the neighbourhood around is bad land, still 
worse cultivated; there lies some good lands 
Ligaer up on the river, which is, however, not na- 
yigable, on account of rocks, and as Alexandria is 
already jn possession of the export trade, Wash- 
ington, being in the same neighbourhood, will find 
it so much the more difficult to thrive. The spot 
jor this city was chosen by the president; the Phi- 
lndulphiaas, who are envious, and would fain see 
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their city the permanent seat of government, say 
he was influenced by his own interest, because his 
lands lay upon the river Potomack. This Ido not 
believe. What, then, determined his choice? I 
do not know. i 


CHAP. XVII. 


In continuationess. The Minte.. The Navigation Acte.. 
Drawback.. Navigation should not be too much en- 
couruged in rising StatcSee. Revenues. 


The European states have each of them a mint; 
and, of course, the Americans concluded they 
must have one too. ‘The result is, that, with a loss 
of thirteen per cent. they coin over again Spanish 
dollars, into what they call units; only a few, how- 
ever, for their units are very scldom to be seen, 
but dollars, wherever there is money. 


onc, ten, a hundred, &c. which is very rational. 
But the people still adhere to their old customs, 
and always reckon, most absurdly, in pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence. | 

A navigation act, in a country where agriculture 
is, for want of hands, in a languishing condition, 
was au extremely unwise measure. Why increase 
the numbcr of sailors and sea captains, and dimi- 
nish that of farmers and labourers, while the in- 


clination to a sea life is already so strong a native. 
Why not favour 
foreign as well as domestic vessels in the Ameri-: 
Do the Americans, like the Dutch,- 
inhabit a small, barren territory, and are they in- 
How 
many will be swallowed up by that devouring ele- ' 
ment, who might, by the propagation of their kind, 


propensity of the Americans? 
can ports? 
debted only to the sea for their existence? 


and by tilling the ground, have been doubly useful 
to a country thin of people? Are not sailors the 


most unhappy and immoral of all classes of men ? 


Will not their immorality be infectious? Are 


they not generally, on account of their wandering | 


life, destitute of all love of their country ? 
The establishment of a drawback, which is al- 
lowed to merchants, who re-export the goods they 


had imported, is in the same spirit. The object. 


is, above all things to encourage trade by sea, and 
use all possible means to increase the maritime 
towns, while, at the same time, the establishment 
of manufactures is prevented, and agriculture is 
left to shiftfor itself as well as it can. The conse- 
quence is, that Lancaster, the largest inland town, 
where the industry of the Germans has introduced 
a few family manufactures, contains oniy three 
thousand five hundred inhabitants, while Philadel- 
phia probably now contains seventy thousand, 
though seven years ago it had only thirty-six thou- 
sand. What an enormous increase! Whereas 
Lancaster, twenty years ago, possessed as many 
inhabitants, and as much industry, as at this day! 
Such phenomena characterise the spirit of a go- 
vernment to perfection. 

Manufacturing cities are useful to agriculture. 
There arises between them and the farmer an ac- 
tive and intimate barter trade, which puts in circu- 
lation the productions of national industry ; which 
circulation is as profitable to the social body, as the 
unobstructed circulation of the blood is to the hu- 
manframe. But maritime cities, unless they con- 
tain at the same time manufactures, produce no- 
thing, and are merely consumers : their inhabitants, 
of course, live at the expense of their fellow-cits- 
zens. They consequently diminish the elements 
of physical existence, and thereby the numbers of 
mankind decline. They are consumers, or “ fru- 
ges consumere nati,” both negatively and posi- 
tively. Negatively, because they preduce nothing, 
and only distribute; positively, because they con- 
sume wl.at others have produced, and by the profit 
upon the goods, which pass through their hands, 


The- ac- | 
counts, however, are to be so arranged, that, instead ' 
of pounds, shillings, pence, &c. the reckoning is’ 


which profit is a Peal Joss to the purchaser. But, 
besides this profit, there arises, merely from the 
increased price of the goods, occasioned by their 
transportation, and in the same proportion with its 
extent, a minus to the purchaser and consumer. 
The ignorance of the prices of things in the coun- 
try where they are produced, which must, in 
general, bear a proportion tu the distance of that 
country, renders commerce the more advantage- 
ous, according to the distance of the place, with 
which it is carried on. The introduction of arti- 
cles of luxury by no means compensates for all 
these evils ; for they corrupt the nation, both phy- 
sically and morally. Physically, by adulteration, 
and because they are in part, even though unadul- 
terated, pernicious to the health; morally, by the 
desire of possessing large quantities of them, and 
because a false estimation of things arises thereby, 
which values and judges of things, not according 
to their inward worth, but by their external appear- 
ances Hence a coarse sensual love of worldly 
goods is created, which stifles every thing noble, 
and which has always prevailed among all com- 
mercial nations, excepting perhaps the English 3 
but the English are, at the same time, the greatest 
agricultural people in Europe ; without their agri- 
culiure they would have been ruined long ago. 
Besides, merchants, who at the same time busy 
themselves with manufactures and agriculture, 
are by no means mere distributors, but likewise 
producers; that part of their capital, however, 
which is employed in commerce, produces nothing. 
Notwithstanding this, commerce is the only bond 
of connection, and instrument of civilization for 
nations, and this exalted utility overbalances all 
the mischicfit occasions. But trade by sea should 
in no country be encouraged to the detriment af 
agriculture and manufactures; and least of all by 
nations in the blossom, like America. It must 
everywhere be regulated and kept within beunds 
by competeat laws. 

In my opinion, therefore, no rays of wisdom 
beam around the federal constitution and govern- 
ment, on account of theee establishments. The 
increasing national wealth, as I have already said, 
is not a consequence of the constitution, and of the 
measures of government, but of certain transient 
circumstances, grounded upon the folly of the Eu- 
ropeans; and as the foundation is not solid, must, 
with a change of circumstances, again declines 
The constitution, however, by the funding of the 
national debt, that is, by the appropriation of the 
funds proceeding from certain taxes to pay the in- 
terest of the debts, has certainly very much contri- 
buted to the foundation of American credit. The 
banks, and especially the paper system, have co- 
operated to the same end, by leaving almost all the 
specie to be employed in speculation abroad 
The revenues of congress arise from the imposts, 
and the excise upon brandy. Last year.atax was 
likewise laid upon coaches. fhe imposts must 
indeed rise with the increase of trade; but it must 
be observed, that their amount is not 60 as 
they appear to be in the accounts published; for 
every merchant has at the custom-house six 
months credit from the day when he enters his 
goods, before he is obliged to pay his imposts, 
which are likewise discharged with bank notes: 
The whole is therefore transacted with paper. In 
all the anual accounts of the impest, these write 
ten obligations of the merchants to pay .in six 
months, are set down as already paid; but hew 
many bankrupts are there in the interval, w 
payments are never made. 7 


‘CHAP. XVII. . 
In Continuation.. Want of Means for Defence... The 
Army. 
After having seen what the federal government 
has done, let us give a few moments consideration 


to what they havé mot done, bnt which might have 
been expected to be done by an enlightened, ad- 
ministration. They have not hitherto established 
` any system of defence. President Washington 
has, at divers times, proposed to congress to raise a 
standing army, at one time of twenty-five thousand 
men, at another of fifteen thousand, and finally of 
ten thousand, but always without efect. Wash- 
ington is of opinion, a standing army would not in 
America be dangerous to liberty; and this must 
in truth be acknowledged, provided the army were 
not large. Europeans only should have been en- 
listed, and at the expiration of their time of ser- 
vice, land, cattle, and instruments for agriculture 
should have been distributed to them; by this, 
culture and population would have been gainers. 
With an elementary tactical book they are not un- 
provided; they have an excellent one, drawn up by 
general Steuben, with a regulation for service, and 
for encampment, likewise by him. In the year 
1796, however, congress voted only three thousand 
men, which are not more than half completed. 
Enormous abuses must be prevalent, even among 
this trifling number, for during my residence ut 
Pbitadelphia, a serjeant published in the newspa- 
hars, that he had never received any pay; that he 
had, besides, advanced money to the money-chest 
of the regiment; that he had resigned his station; 
had no money for his journey; that an order upon 
the secretary at war was given him; that he was 
obliged to beg his way te Philadelphia; that here 
he showed his ordcr, but received nothing upon it, 
or at most very little, the minister having told him 
there was no money. This enraged serjeant 
threatened further to lay before the public the 
shocking frauds that were practised among the 
troopse This trait has, to Europeans, rather an 
extraordinary appearance. Their artillery is bet- 
ter in proportion than the other treope. Among the 
forts, West-point, upon Hudson’s river, situated 
upon a rock, and worked in the rock, is really very 
strong, and on account of its situation command- 
ing the river, in case of an attack from Canada, 
very important. 

But it would be impossible to raise and main- 
tam an army at all considerable, so long as no 
check is put upon the artificial dearness, and I be- 
lieve three thousand men are now the utmost that 
the United States could levy and support. How is 
it possible to raise soldiers in a country, where a 
day labourer can earn ten dollars by the month? 
How can magazines be collected, where sixty 
pounds of wheat cost half a guinea, and other 
sorts of grain in proportion? whiere, in one word, 
meat is cheaper than bread? I have already men- 
toned the cause ofthis. Even if the congress had 
therefore immediately voted the twenty-five thou- 
sand men, there would not, under these circum- 
stances, have been more than three thousand effec- 
tually raised ? 

Vhe naval power of the United States consists 
in three half-finished frigates, upon which, in Sep- 
tember, 1796, for want of labourers, as I believe, 
nothing further wasdoing. But what is the use of 
a naval force, which, at any rate, must remain in- 
considerable? and in case of a war with England, 
the American privateers would always render the 
principal service; for whatever exertions might 
be made, the American fleet would still be too 
weak to protect their commerce against England. 
I should therefore wonder very much at president 
Washington's proposal to congress, in his speech 
at the opening of the session, on the 7th of De- 
Cemper, 1796, to raise a naval force, if it were not 
clearly his intention to employ it only for the pro- 
tection of the American navigation against the 
French, who are, to be sure, not the strongest 
power by sca, and against whom, only a few ships 
would be necessary. We shall see, however, 
whether the Americans will be in a condition to 
accomplish eyen these few; besides which, the 
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sums necessary for the purpose might have been 
better employed. 

A respectable system of defence would, unques- 
tionably give the nation more stability, and more 
political independence. At this time America is 
destitute of soldiers, of magazines, of powder (not- 
withstanding they have powder mills, for powder 
costs a dollar and a half a pound), of manufactures 
of arms, &c. The militia is totally unfit for service, 
and for the most part unarmed. Even in New- 
England, the little military spirit remarked by tra- 
vellers, immediately after the close of the war, is 
now evaporated. In one word, the country is open 
to the invasion of every enemy, and with a mode- 
rate army, a good general would make a very 
casy conquest of it; as it must have been subju- 
gated during the revolutionary war, as I have 
shewn above, had not a " delis ex machina” given 
different turn to affairs. 

A well established and disciplined national mil- 
tia would certainly be preferable to a standing ar- 
my; but the aversion of the people to every thing 
military is so insuperable, that they will never 
submit to such an arrangement. 


( To be continued. J 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
PROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 


AMONG the more excellent poets of the pre- 
sent day, no one deserves a more conspicuous rank 
than Witiiam Girrorp, Esq. Hayley isa Pabo- 
rious imitator of Pope, but languidly repcats the 
verses of the master. He has the form of that 
balanced and terse style of poetry, but the essence, 
the fine etherial spirit, is either lost in diffusion, 
or diluted into weakness. Gifford, on the con- 
trary, rather rivals Pope than mimicks him. His 
verses are net only sweet and sonorous, but they 
are conspicuous for their good sense, and 
for that admirable quality in composition, the 
power of saying much in brief compass, without 
any degree of obscurity. Of those men of letters, 
who are privileged with the conversation and 
friendship of this brilliant writer, a clergyman, by 
the name of Ireland, is honourably distinguished. 
In an imitation of the celebrated Ode to Grosphus, 
by one of the most jocund poets of antiquity, Mr. 
Girrorp has thus classically complimented genius 
and worth. 


IMITATION OF HORACE, 
Lib. II. Ode 16. 
Otium divos rogat in patente. 


ADDRESSED TO THE REY. JOHN IRELAND, 
BY WILLIAM GIFFORD, ESQ. 


When howling winds and louring skies 

The light, untimber’d bark surprise, 
Near Orkney's boisterous seas, 

Thetrembing crew forget to swear, 

And bend the knees, unused to prayer, 
To ask a little ease. 


For ease the Turk, ferocious, prays, 

For ease the barbarous Russ....for ease 
Which P...... cauld ne’er obtain; 

Which Bedford lack'd, amid his store, 

And liberal Clive, with mines of ore, 
Oft bade for....but in vain. 


For not the liveried troop, that wait 

Aroond the mansions of the great, 
Can keep, my friend, aloof 

Fear, that attacks the mind by fits, 

And care, that, like a Raven, flits 
Aropad the lordly roof. 
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O, well is he, te whem kind Reaves 
A decent competence has given, 
Rich in the blessing sent; 
He grasps not anxiously for more, 
Dreads not to use his little store, 
And fattens on content. 


Q well is he, for life is lose, 
Amid a whirl of passions tost; 

Then why, dear Jack, should maa, 
Magnanimous Ephemeron! stretch 
His views beyond the narrow reach 

Of his contracted span? “ 


Why should he from his country rea, 

In hopes, beneath a foreign sun, 
Serener hours to find ? 

Was never man, in this wild chace, 

Who changed his nature with his place, 
And left himself behind. 


For, winged with all the lightning’s apeed, 
Care climbs the bark, Care mounts the steed, 
An inmate of the breast: 
Nor Barea’s heat, nor Zembla’s cold 
Can drive from that pernicious hotd 
The too-tenacious guest. 


They, whom no anxious thoughts aaney, 
Grateful, the present hour enjoy, 
Nor seek the next to knew; 
To lighten every Hi they strive, 
Nor, ere misfortune's hand arrive, 
Anticipate the blow, 


Something must ever be amiss: 

Man has his joys; bat per fect bliss 
Lives only in the brain. 

We cannot all have all we want; 

And Chance, unasked, to ¢bss may grant, 
What char has begged in vain. 


Wotre RUSHED ON DEATH, in manhood’'s bioom, 
Paslet crept slowly to the tomb ; 
Here ‘rears, there FAME was given ; 
And that wise Power, who weighs our lives, 
By contras and by pros contrives 
To keep the bz 'arce even. 


To Ture he gave t we piercing eyes, 
A body....just of Tdi as’ size, 
A judgment so :na and clear, 
A LIBERAL SOUL, a thicadbare coat, 
And forty pou @’ a year. 


To me ons eye, not uver good, 

Two sides, that, to their cost, have stood 
A ten years hectic cough ; 

Aches, stiches, all the numerous ills 

That swell the devilish doctors’ hills, 
And sweep poor mortals of; 


A coat, more bare than thine; a soul 

THAT SPURNS THE CROWD'S MALIGN GONTROULS 
A fixed contempt of wrong; 

Spirits, ABOVE AFFLICTION's POWER; 

And skill to charm my lonely hour, 
With no inglorious soag. 


Of the thousand translations and imitations of 
this philosophical ode, which, in the course of a 
life of some reading, I have perused, none, like 
the above, so gratefully relishes of the genuine 
Horatian spirit. We do not see the wrong side of 
the tapestry ; but, in this visit to the “ rich ward- 


robe” of antiquity, Mr. G. has brought out all the. 


gorgeous, the purple, and the glowing colours. 
The three last stanzas are of inimitable beauty; 
and, when High-minded Genius, with acavalier and 
Castilian spirit, congratulates itself, that neither 
ill health, por humble fortune, could compel to 
truckle to the “ malign controul of the cruad, we 
admire the loftiness of tue man, not less than the 
elegance of the poet. 


ay 


It was long a fashion among the light and un- 
thinking, among those, who dwell after ihe manner 
of the Zidonians, careiess und sccure, to deride the 
writings, to hint the hypocrisy, or sneer at the fana- 
ticism of Mr. Williau Law. His undertaking 
an edition of Jacob Beluven, a moon struck cobler, 
and his furious philippic agaiust the players, af- 
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forded some pretext for the raillery of libertine 
wite But his Serious Call, a work of fervent piety, 
has excited the liberal praise of Dr. JoHnson ; 
and Mr. Giırvox has thus vindicated the memory 
of a religious recluse, in a mode so candid and 
eloquent, that my readers will not only listen to the 
defence, but, perhaps, read some of the writings 
of Nir. Law. 

In cur family, he Jeft the reputation of a worthy 
and pious man, who believed all that he professed, 
«nd practiced allthat he enjoined. The character 
of a nonjurov, Which he maintained to the last, is 
a suficient evidence of his principles in church 
and state; and the sacrifice ofinterest to conscience 
will be always respectable. His theological writ- 
ings, Which oar domestic connection has tempted 
ic to peruse, preserve an imperfect sort of life, 
znad l can pronounce, with more confidence and 
knowledge, on the merits of the author. His last 
compositions are darkly tinctured by the incom- 
prehensible visions of Jacob Behmen; and his dis- 
course on the absolute unlawfulness of stage enter- 
tainments, is sometimes quoted for a ridiculous 
iatemperance of sentiment and language. < The 
actors aud spectators must all be damned: the 
playhouse 13 the porch of hell, the place of the 
aevil’s abode, where he holds his filthy court of evil 
spivits; a play is the devil’s triumph, a sacrifice 
performed to his glory, as much as in the heathen 
tcmples of Bacchus or Venus, &c. &c.” But 
tncst Sallics of religious phrenzy must not extin- 
sruish tue praise, which is due to Mr. William 
Law, as a wit anda scholar. His argument, on 
topics of less absurdity, is specious and acute, his 
manner is lively, his style forcible and clear; and, 
had not his vigorous mind been clouded by enthu- 
siasm, he might be ranked with the most agree- 
able and ingenious writers of the times. While 
the Bungorian controversy was a fashionable 
theme, he entered the lists, on the subject of 
Christ's kingdom, and the authority of the priest- 
»lood: against the plain account of the Lord’s sup- 
ner, he resumed the combat with bishop Hoadley, 
the object of whig idolatry, and of tory abhorrence; 
and, at every weapon of attack and defence, the 
nopjuror, on the ground, which is common to them 
Leia, approves Limscl at least equal to the pre- 
late. On the appearance of The Fable of the 
Mécesy he drew his pen against the licentious doc- 
trine, that private vices are public benefits, and 
1ioralitv, as Well as rcligion, must join in his 
applause. Mr. Law’s master work, the Serious Call, 
is still read, as a popuiar and powerful book of de- 
votion. His precepts are rigid, but they are 
tuunded on the gospe:; his satire is sharp, but it is 
Grawh from the kuowiedge of human life; and 
yuany of his portraits are not unworthy of the pen 
vi La Bruyere. If he finds a spark of piety in his 
readers mind, he will soon kindle it to a flame; 
onda philosopher must aliow, that he exposes, with 
eval severity and truth, the strong contradiction 
between the faith and practice of the Chrisiian 
worlds Under the names of Flavia and Miranda, 
ke has admirably described my two. aunts..s.the 
beutaca aud the Chrisiian sister. 


= 


It is not possible, I am assured by the Cditor of 
the Fort Folio, to convey a more luminous idea ol 
Oldschool potitics, than in the foliowing passages 
from the writings of one, who was as ciaquent an 
author as Cicero, unu a much more prescient and 
lwarOunimMous statesmahe 

Jt is suid, by their adversaries, that the old poli- 
ticians knew Little of the rights of men; that they 
jost their way, Ly groping about in the dark, and 
dumbing amva rosten parchments and musty re- 
tornis. Creat lyhts, they say, are lately obtained 


în the world, and the disciples of the old school, |. 


astea of shrowding themselves in exploded ig- 
Lusace ought te tikes advantage of the blaze of 


” 
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illumination, which is spreading around. It may 
be soe The enthusiasts of this time, it seems, like 
their predecessors in another faction of fanatacism, 
deal in lights. Hupraras pleasantly says of them, 
they 


“ Have dizgkts where better cyes are blind, 
As tivs are said to see the wind.” 


We have Acard a great deal, concerning the mo- 
dern lights, but we have not yet had the good for- 
tune to see much of them. They, who have read 
the works of these illuminators of the world, have 
learned nothing more from them, than a full certain- 
ty of their shallowness, levity, pride, petulance, ig- 
norance, and presumption. When the o/d authors, 
whom we have read, and the old men, whom we 
have conversed with, have left us in the dark, we 
are in the dark still. We have only to wish, that 
the lovers of innovation may be as happy anc pros- 
perous, under the influence of the new light, as 
they once were, under the sober shade of the old 
obscurity. 

e] 


BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LIFS OF THE RIGHT HON, HENRY ADDINGTON. 


[CONCLUDED.]} 


On the convocation of a new parliament, a few 
months after, Mr. Addington was unanimously re- 
elected, and the subject of the impeachment soon 
afforded a very apposite opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of his talents and industry, more especially 
when the question was agitated, whether the im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings, Esq. subsisted 
subsequent to the dissolution of Parliament ? 

Mr. Speaker, on this occasion, rose to state to the 
Committee the result of the best research into pre- 
cedents that he had been able to make, and this was 
decidedly in favour of the impeachment remaining 
in statu quo. He traced the growth and develope- 
mentofthe principle of impeachment from the reign 
of Edward LV. and shewed clearly, that, as far as 
regarded the effect of a dissolution, it was precisely 
the same for impeachments as for writs of error and 
appeal. He produced various instances of writs of 
error not abating prior to 1673, and contended that 
the report of the Lords’ Committee, and the resolu- 
tion of the Lords at that time, which had remained 
unquestioned ever since, were founded on prece- 
denis, and what were clearly understood to be the 
practice of Parliament; that the report and resolu- 
tion of 1678, respecting the continuance of an im- 
peachment after a dissolution, was founded on that 
of 1675, because both impeachments and writs of 
error were so strictly connected in principle, that it 
was impossible to make a distinction between them ; 
that the resolution of 1673 could not have been 
adopted merely as a colourable foundation for the 
resolution of 1678, because, when the former was 
passed, it was impossible that the case to which the 
latter applied could have been foreseen; and that, 
when Lord Danby applied to the Court of King’s 
Bench to be bailed after the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, Ue court recognised the doctrine, that the 
impeachment cid not fall to the ground in consc- 
quence of the dissolution, as the known and csta- 
biished law of Parliament. On the precedents of 
1685, by which this resolution, as far as respected 
iinpeachments, was reversed, he observed, that it 
was of no authority, the Commons having been cor- 
ruptly chosen, and wholly devoted to the cout; the 
principal evidence for the prosecution, ‘Titus Oates, 
convicted of perjury,and consequently incompetent; 
and the resolution itself passed without examination 
of precedents, not generally with express limitation 
to the particular case. 

In like manner Mr. Addington shewed, from the 
cases of Lords Salisbury and Peterborough, in 1690, 
that it was then understood to be the law of Parlia- 
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ment, that impeachments do not abate by a dissolu- 
tion, and that, after much delay and management, 
they were at last discharged by « resolution strictly 
applicable to their particular case. and in no respect 
aftecting the reneral question. ‘The same argument 
he ceduced from the case of Lord Oxford in 1717, 
as far as that case went. 
would do well to consider how far their undoubted 
right might be affected by the doubt which eppoint- 
ing a Comimnittee to search for precedents would im- 
ply. Let the fiends of Mr. Hastings remember, 
that his case was unconnected with the general ques- 
tion; that if it were proper for the House to pro- 
ceed against him, the renewal of the impeachment 
would be a greater hardship than to taks it up where 
itnow stood, and that at all events the length of the 
proof, or the magnitude of the crime, could nevcr, 
with any shadow of decency, be suffered to protect 
the criminal. He recommended to the House not 
to put it in the powerof the Crownto defeat an 
impeachment by a dissolution, or of the Lords to 
defeat it by delay, which, as they might chaose or 
what and how many days they would sit each 
session of Parliament, they might be able to do 
were a dissolution not to do it; and he exhorted 
them to adopt a line that would acquire honour to 
themselves, and render important service to poste- 
rity, by making “ assurance doubly sure’’ on the 
only doubt that had ever arisen among the Com- 
mons respecting their own privilege. 

His opinion on this subject, of which we have 
here given an outline, must be allowed by all im- 
partial men to be constitutional: fraught on one 
hand with notions highly salutary in respect to 
public justice, and on the other pregnant with prin- 
ciples calculated to fortify the power and cogfirm the 
authority of the Third Estate, in respect to the ex- 
ercise of its rights. 

Nor did Mr. A. allow any opportunity to escape 
for maintaining the franchises of the House over 
which he presided; for, when the Peers, in May 
1791, thought proper to make a trifling alteration 
in a bill*, by which they assumed the initiative 
respecting money, he stated the circumstance to 
the House, and, after quoting a precedent, which 
he caused to be read from the Journals of the 8th 
of March 1719, by which it appeared that a simi- 
lar bill, on being sent from the Lords, had been re- 
jected, because it affected the revenue, the Commons 
followed his advice, and refused to proceed with 
the present. 

But the late Speaker did not confine himself to 
what might be termed his oficial duties. He was 
always an active and efficient member when the 
House sat in a committee, and a chairman regulated 
the debates. Few subjects of great national im- 
portance but were canvassed by him on those 
occasions, and he must be allowed, in general, to 
have added great weight and importance to what- 
ever side he adopted. 

Uniformly acting with Mr. Pitt in all grand 
political questions, it is greatly to be regretted 
that he should have opposed that gentleman only, 
when a question of humanity respecting a misera- 
ble portion of the human race was agitated, and 
have taken part with Mr. Dundas, whose equivocal 
enmity to the slave trade has occasioned its con- 
tinuance, notwithstanding the Commons of Eng- 
land seem to have been pledged for an abolitron. 

lt is truethat Mr. A. termed this traffic “a crime, 
which he had never heard mentioned without feeling 
the utmost abhorrence and indignation ;” but it is 
equally true, that he was at the same time feelingly 
alive to the pecuniary interests of the planters and 


* The bill in question was intended to amend the 6th of 
Anne, respecting the reward to be given, bn the conviciion 
of felons. The torts had thought proper, on tbis eccasions 
to diminish the reward, 


The House, he remarked, 


mortgacees, who, according to his own principles, 
must have profited by this * crime.” Neitheris the 
reasoning to be tolerated, that, “ifreloquish -d by 
us, it might be carried on in a inanner anore rce- 
pugnant to the interests of humanity,” as. if thi 
be really in abominable traffic, the guilt and shame 
ought instantly to be removed. 

Bet. in order to decide on Mr. A.'s conduct, the 
best mode will be to quote his own arguments. 
premising at the same time, that it is not ocre 
meant to convey the least suspicion of his sincerity. 

On Monday, April 2, 1792, after two petition: 

had been presented, one from the city of London. 
and the other from the livery of London, against 
the slave trade, Mr. Wilberforce moved the orcer of 
the day, which was “for the Hcuse to resolve itscti 
iato a Committee of the whole House, to consider 
of the circumstances of the African slave trade.” 
This being done, and sir William Dolben having 
taken the chair, the same genticman, at the con- 
clusion of a long and eleyant speech, moved, 
« That itis the opinion of this Committee, that 
the trade carried on by British subjects, for the 
purpose of obtaining slaves on the coast of Africa, 
ought to be abolished.” Mr. Thornton*, Mr. 
Whitbread, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, kc. were for an 
immediate abolition, while Mr. Dundas, General 
Tarleton, &c. were against it; and to the surprise of 
all men, it so occurred, that the premier found 
himself for the first time in a minority. 

In the course of the debate Mr. Addington deli- 
yered his opinion, the substance of which follows: 


« The Speaker said, he had never listened with 
greater satisfaction in his life to any speech, than to 
the whole of that just delivered by his right honour- 
able friend (Mr. Dundas), who had relieved him 
from the utmost painand anxiety. He declared, 
that he was one of those alluded to by his right hon- 
ourable friend, who had preferred a middle path in 
regard to the abolition of a trade, or rather a crime 
which he had never heard mentioned without fecl- 
ing the utmost abhorrence and detestation. Hitherto 
he had been silent on the subject, because he had 
felt that he could not go the length of voting with 
his honourable friend, who had introduced the 
question of the abolition of the trade into that 
House; but now he had heard what he could concur 
in with ease to his mind, and satisfaction to his con- 
science. He complimented Mr. Whitbread on 
his eloquent speech, and agreed with him in think- 
ing that the slave trade, however modified, could 
not be defended, because no argument could Justify 
the selling of one man for money to the despotism 
of another man, and tearing him away against his 
will from his country, his family, and ‘his friends, 
in order to make him drag out a miserable exist- 
ence in bondage, in a distant country, to which he 
was an utter stranger. While he turned with disgust 
from the hateful trade, he saw the necessity of con- 
sidering the opposite claims, and was also fearful the 
trade, if relinquished by us, might be carried on in a 
manner more repugnant to the interests of huma- 
nity. 

a He thought these opposite interests would be 
in a great degree reconciled by the scheme of 
gradual abolition. lie suggested, that the imports 


* In the course of this gentleman’s speech, he read the 
following letter from king Naim-bazo, in the neighbourhood 
ef Sierra Leone, complaining that some of his relations 
had been kidnapped and carried oif to the West Indies, 
where they were at present in a state of slavery. *“ My 
subjects, and the subjects of other kings, have been stolen 
away, by the inhabitants of all nations, who visit this coast. 
Three of my own relations have been taken"aw ay by a cap- 
tún Coxe, and sold for slaves; for what reason I know 
not. I never molest the property or person of others. | 
love the natives of Great-Britain.... l have borne many insults 
from them, which have occasioned me to be sitent so long. 
Whether I shall see my relations again I know not; but 
those, who took them, will be called to account fur their 
actions, one day or another.” 
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of slaves into the islands should be limited fo¥4en 
or iwelve years. Fle contended that negroes, not- 
wi hset.iding the diflerence of their colour, ought 
to be regarded as human creatures. He condemned 
the slave trade as a measure he had always ab- 
borred. The nervous eloquence of his honourable 
iri ad recalled to his memory the observation of a 
very Venerable and eminent judge, now in retire- 
ment and in the vale of years (Lord Manstield), 
who, when charged with showing too much lenity 
to a rebel lord, said, that he knew no language 
which cculd add guilt to treason. In the same view 
he knew no language which could add to the horrors 
of the slave trade; and the proposition now before 
them would undoubtedly tend to prevent man from 
preying upon mans 

Mr. Addington said, the present state of the 
negroes in the West India islands certainly was in- 
adequate to the necessary supply to do the work of 
the planters; there was too unequal a comparison 
between the males and females: he not only there- 
lore considered an immediate abolition of the im- 
portation of the African negroes as impolitic, but 
should think a duty on the importation of male 
Negroes would operate asabounty onthe importation 
of temale slaves,and in a few years the defect would 
be supplied. Mr. Dundas’s proposition, Mr. 
Addington said, appeared to him to be such as 
could not be opposed by uny rational objection; he 
agreed with him in the whole of it, one point except- 
ed, viz. the making of those negro children free 
who were born of slaves. He thought rather, that 
they should have their freedom after a period of 
service of ten or fifteen years, to pay their masters 
for the expense of rearing and educating them. A 
bounty for such as should rear more children, bear- 
ing a proportion to the sexes, payable to such negro 
fathers, might, he conceived, produce the most salu- 
tary effects, and greatly tend to increase the popula- 
tion of thenegroes. He declared he did not think 
his right honourable friend would have submitted 
his ideas tothe House, if he had not meant to state 
them afterwards in the form of a substantial propo- 
sition: he therefore hoped that his honourable 
friend’s motion (Mr. Wilberforce’s) would not be 
adopted, but that his end would be answered by 
other means*®.” 


Notwithstanding the eloquent efforts of Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Fox on the other side, which flashed con- 
viction throughout the whole extent of the kingdom, 
we find Mr. Addington persevering in bis opinions. 
When Mr. Dundas, on Friday, April 27, 1792, 
moved the order of the day, which was for the 
House to resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, to consider of the further means for 
the abolition of the slave trade, this was granted, 
and Mr. Beaufoy was called tothe chair. The first 
resolution was then read, viz. “ That it is the 
opinion of this Committee, that it shall not be law- 
ful to import any African negroes into the British 
colonies or plantations in ships owned or navigated 
by British subjects, at any time after the Ist of 
January 1800.” After Mr. Hobbart and Lord 
Mornington had delivered their opinions, the 
Speaker rose, and began by observing, that, * hav- 
ing, in a late debate on the subject, voted that the 
slave trade oughttobe gradually abolished, he thought 


° Mr. Fox immediately followed Mr. Addington, and, to 
adopt the language of one of the reporters, * in a most able 
and animated speech, reprobated the suggestions of Mr. Dim- 
das and Mr. Addinzten, pronouncing what had faller from 


them to be the most formidable and alarming opposition — 


that had vet been offered, to the important question of the 
alystition of the slave trade. He arose, therefore, with an 
anxtous desire to relieve the painful sensations of his mind, 
and to doaway the deceptions and delusions that were en- 
deavonred, not intentionally he believed, to ve set before the 
eyes of the publie, to misguide and mislead their judgment, 
ad the judgment of that house,’ &c, 
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it his duty to state to the Committee the idcas he 
entertained on the mode of carrying that resolution 
into effect. 

t The interval between the resclution, that the 
trade be abolished. and the period at which the 
aboliticn would take place, he «dmiited to be a 
most areadiul interval. He had, Mr. Addington 
declared, stated the trade to be abandoned; and, 
he begged to remind the committee, and he im- 
plored them to consider the circumstance, that he 
never had mentioned one word es to the justice of 
the trade; but he had merely noticed the justice of 
those claims, that might be made by the persons, 
who would be affected by its abolition. If the in- 
terests of the planters were abandoned, the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, he was convinced, would 
never be effected. How was it possible, he asked, 
when the means of population were taken away, to 
supply the deficiency? How could they fill the 
chasm that they created? What he had stat- 
ed, Mr. Addington declared, was the result of 
his real sentiments, of his real opinion. In certain 
conditions of society, there were, he observed, 
combinations of justice, of policy, of humanity, and 
of interest, that rendered it almost impossible to 
look to the ultimatum, or he should rather say the 
maximum, of one, without counteracting that of the 
other; the question was not, he suid, between blood 
and gold, nor between what now actually was, and 
what might be hereafter, but it was whether an 
immediate or a gradual abolition would best effect 
the object the committee had in view: for his party. 
he thought that object too would be most safcly 
and certainly attained, by protracting the period 
of abolition ; and therefore he wished 1796 were 
the year proposed, instead of that contained in the 
amendment. 

“ On a former night, his right honourable friend 
had argued, from calculations, that, for three or 
four years past the old islands had no occasion for 
further importation; but their not importing in 
that time might be accounted for, from being un-. 
fortunate in their crops (as was the fact), and the 
increased price of negroes. Jt could not be argued, 
that they had no want of negroes, from their ina- 
bility to purchase. Neither could the statements 
of death be relied on, for it might be supposed, that 
the planters represented the mortality as less than 
it really was, from the desire of obviating the 
charges of cruelty brought against them. 

“© Mr. Addington took notice of the West India and 
ceded islands, and used a variety of arguments to 
maintain his proposition, and urged, in particular, 
the aanger lable to the mortgagees and others 
concerned in those islands. He declared, that he 
perfectly agreed with Mr. Burke's opinion, as to 
the good efiect that must arise from the public 
places of worship, and he strongly recommended 
that mode of civilization, as one of the most effi- 
cacious and certain methods to reform the negroes. 

“ From these considerations, he should oppose 
the present motion, but, if the period were extend- 
ed to the Ist of January, 1796, and the trade left 
open from that ume, and free from all restriction, 
he should acquiesce in it. 

« For the sake of Africa itself, he shouk! also 
wish the abolition to be grudua/, that the natives 
of that country might not lose ull traffic, until they 
became a little more civilized, and fit for coms 
merce of another kind.” 


While Mr. Addington was distinguishing hime 
self in the speaker's chair, by the imoertiality with 
which he regulated the debates, and the order apn? 
decorum with which he conducted the publimary, 
ness, an event, no less sudden than ey,tal change 
occurred, which produced a very we now allude, 
in his situation. The event tect and his colleagues, 
was the resignation of dizuaus nature, and which 
a measure of a vers ciently explained. Whils 
has never yet ERNE to know who was to be the 
all men ~” C 

+ 
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new minister, the public fearned, with some degree 
of surprise, that Mr. Addington had been sent tor 
by the king, and held daily conferences with his 
majesty. This business was at first conducted 
with some degree of mystery, one of the royal fa- 
mily* having lent his equipage, in order, if possi- 
ble, to conceal the negociation from the prying eye 
of curiosity. But this was of no avail, for it was 
soon rumoured abroad, and was not upen the whole 
unfavourably received, as Mr. Pitt’s administra- 
tion had of late years been supported by the fears 
rather than the dove of the people. 

The king's second alarming illness for a while 
protracted the retreat of the then chancellor of the 
exchequer; but, on his majesty’s convalescence, 
all the necessary arrangements were made, and 
evcry thing adjusted, seemingly to the entire satis- 
faction of those, who went out, as well as those, 
who came in. 

Mr. Addington having thus leaped from the 
speaker’s chair to the treasury bench, the eyes of 
the whole nation became fixed upon him. It was 
hoped that, after a bloody and expensive war, some 
sincere and decisive measures would be taken, in 
order to produce a peace; and it must be allowed, 
that the conduct of the new premier, in this in- 
stance, has given greater satisfaction, by its open- 
ness and candour, than the haughty behaviour of 
his predecessors. 

Mr. Addington, however, by his vindication of 
the late administration, has in some measure afili- 
ated himself to it, and become accountable for its 
errors and misconduct. The suspension of the ha- 
beas corpus act; the feeble cry of a conspiracy ; 
the production of sealed bags of papers; the conti- 
nuance of martial law in Ireland, and of the system 
of secret inprisonment in England, have perhaps 
nipped his popularity in the bud, and are thought 
by: many to savour too much of the oid school. 
On the other hand, it must be allowed, that he has 
entered upon office at a time, and in circumstances 
peculiarly eritical. Supported as he is by the 
royal favour and confidence, Mr. Pitt’s power is 
still considered as paramount, and the mutes attach- 
ed to the person of the “ heaven-born minister” are 
thought to wait but for the signal to strangle his 
political successor. 

A young nobleman, related to the late premier, 
has already termed this “ an administration of 
shreds and patches ;” and it has been repeatedly 
asserted, that a.secret understanding subsists be- 
tween the new-and the old ministry : but time 
alone can fully and explicitly develope this mat- 
ter. ; 

Mr. Addineton’s first attempt in his financial ca- 
pacity certainly did not come up to the expecta- 
tions of the public, and the bill to disqualify the 
clergy from sitting in the house of commons, 
would have passed with a far better grace, had i: 
not expressly precluded a mant hostile to his prin- 
ciples, from opposing them ina public character}. 

`. The present premier possesses great influence, 
ini consequence of the excellence of his character, 
and the high respect he had acquired during the 


` @ The duke of Kent. 
t Mr. J. H. Tooke. 

`$ When the bili in question came before the house of 
peers, a great law lord said, “ he had heard of certain 
rumours, ebeut the authors of this measure, which he could 
“not credit, more especially as to its being a matier of expe- 
By. At the head of government, was at present placed 
parity man of great respectahility, of known integrity aud 
great digattyners, and of tried wisdom, in a situation of 
infinite credit to nrduous duty, which he discharged with 
He would not therefoté. and great advantage to the public. 
be so prodigal of his repunve, that such a character would 
squander it away so profusely, àa as to have cousented to 
this very important and eutraordi nave been the author of 
begged their lordships to believe, that he ijl: he therefore 
all credit to rumours of this kind” te disclaimed 
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aa acted as speaker. His majesty may be 
said to evince a personal attachment to him, and, 
if report be true, he has presented him with, and 
furnished for him, a house in Richmond park, in 
order to be near him at all times*. 

In private life Mr. A. is particularly amiable. 
He i» a sincere friend, an affectionate brother, a 
kind father, and atender husband. Possessing an 
ample incomef, and being but little devoted to ex- 
pense, he cannot be supposed to be instigated by 
the sordid wish of creating a fortune for himself ; 
and, as his connections} are all in affuent circum- 
stances, he has no poor relations to provide for out 
of the public purse. On the other hand, it remains 
to be proved, whether his abilities entitle him to 
rank as a first-rate statesman; and a few years... 
perhaps a few months....will determine, whether 
the new minister be destined to confer glory or 
disgrace on the empire; to subvert or to restore 
the liberties of his country. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


THE price of this paper is five dollars an- 
nually, payable in advance; and the general 
mode of application for it is by letters, post 
paid, to the Editor, No. 25, North Second- 
street, Philadelphia. 3 

But, to meet the wishes of many, the Edi- 
tor has deputed the following gentlemen to 
receive subscriptions, and who are fully em- 
powered to receipt for the same: 


At Boston, Massachusetts, JONATHAN 

Hastincs, Esq. post-master. 
‘At Salem, do. Jons Dasney, Esq. do. 

At New-York, E. SarGeant and Co. 

At Baltimore, Mr. Georce Hi x, book- 
seller. 

At Norfolk, Virginia, Jonn Duny, Esq. 

At Charleston, South-Carolina,Mr. Dopp- 
RIDGE CROCKER, merchant. 


Other agents, in other quarters, will be gra- 
dually selected, as convenience may dictate. 
Meanwhile, gentlemen, in the above-named 
places, or their vicinity, who, either for the 
past or the present year, owe for the 
Port Folio, or who wish to subscribe for that 
paper, will apply to the agents already indi- 
cated. 

The Editor cannot, on this occasion, omit 
to express a very lively gratitude to many 
individuals, who have not been content, by 
a solitary subscription, to manifest their in- 
dulgence to his paper and its principles, but 


* Until the new mansion be got in order, Mr. Dundas has 
lent him his villa at Wimbledon. 

f He is said to have been left 2000 pounds per annum in 
ea in Berks and Devonshire, at the time of his father's 

ath. 

t Mr. Hiley Addington, his brother, is in parliament, 
and, as already hinted, was left a fortune early in life. QE 
his four sisters, one.is married to Dr. Goodenough, a physi- 
cian at Oxford; another to the late Mr. Sutton, formerly a 
merchant, who had retired to an estate in Somersetsbire; a 
third to Mr. Hoskins, of North Perrot, in Wiltshire, origi- 
nally a clothiers and lastly, the youngest, Charlotte, to Mr. 
Bragge, a barrister, one of the members for Bristol, and 
chairman of the committe of ways and means, and a school- 
fellow of the minister. He himself is married to a lady of 
a fortune and grezt beauty, by whom he has had severa) 
childreg. 
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who have, by Private assurances of much 
kindness, approbated the tenor of his public 
conduct; who have generously scanned, even 
his prejudices, by the liberal rules of a catho- 
lic interpretation; who have aided him in 
the conducting of a paper, partial to political 
truth, and elegant literature, and who will 
never cease to cheer him, though he forsakes 
the /atent tracts of vulgar popularity, and as- 
sumes a higher, though, perhaps, a perilous 
station. 
TEES 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


OUR Charleston, South-Carolina correspond- 
ent, J. R. is respectfully requested to transmit the 
manuscript he describca to the Editor, who will, if 
possible, comply with the wishes of his corres- 
pondente ‘The Editor anticipates the receipt of 
an ingeniogs and salutary work. 

“ CONSTANTIA” is solicited to write in the 
Lounger. Few female writers display a stronger 
vein of good sense, or a more graceful ease of ex- 
pression. 

s Hours” has read Tristram Shandy to great’ 
advantage. It will be pleasant to the Editor, if 
his friend will transcribe a little more from his 
manuscript. 


We sometimes love oddity, frolic, and fun, 
We relish a joke, and rejoice in a pun. 


The infantine complaint of Laura, respecting 
the occasional coldness of her lover, we cannot 
think would greatly edify our readers. We re- 
commend to Laura a very continued meditation of 
the following lines. They come from a grave 
doctor of the church; and this fond fair, who wishes | 
to Jive upon love, as Giles Gingerbread used to live 
upon learning, is assured, that the following isa 
real, though, to her, it may be a melancholy truth. 


As Flavia in her glass an angel spies, 

Pride whispers in her ear pernicious lies; 

Tells her, while she surveys a face so fine, 

There's no satiety of charms divine: 

Hence, if her lover yawne, all chang’d appears 

Her temper, and she melts, sweet soul, in tears. 

She, fond and young, last week her wish enjoy'd, 

In soft amusement all the night employ‘d. 

The morning came....when Strephon waking, found, 

Surprising sight! his bride in tears was drown’d! 

‘* Whar miracle,” says Strerhon, ‘* makes thee weep!” 

“ Ah! A man,” she cries, * how could you.. 
eep I” 


Men love a mistress, as they love a feast ; 

How grateful one to touch, and one to taste ! 

‘Yet, sure there is a certain time of day, 

We wisi OUR MISTRESS AND OUR FEAST AWAY: 
But soor: the sated appetites return, 

Again our stomachs crave, our bosoms bura, 
Eternal love let man then never swear; 

Let women never triumph nor despair ; 

Nor praize nor blame too much the warm or chill; 
Hunger and lowe are foreign to tbe will. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT: FOLIO, 


COMMON incitements to common minds serve 
as whips to the dray-horse, but the racer will run 
with sufficient speed without them, and, in the 
generosity of his nature, would indignantly spurn 
at their application to his side. , 


Dunces, it is generally believed, are not the leust 
happy of mankind. Though unable to afford 
much pleasure to others, they are commonly 
pleased with themselves in a high degree. A 
smile of self applause accompanies all their words 
and actions. Eflaughed at by others, they mistake 
derision for congratulation, The proud man's 


contumely affects them not. Nothing but real 
pain gives them real sorrow. They have no ima- 
ginary ilis, that shadowy train, which haunts the 
ingenious. They have none of those fine sensibi- 
litics, which torture the fucling heart with unspeak- 
able agony. Let them have food in abundance, 
and a sufficiency of raiment and money, and, with 
a wisdom, which puilosophers have vainly pre- 
tended to, they are perfectly satisficd. 

There is no reason to believe that they will not 
succeed in the world. Fools, it is proverbially 
said, have fortune. Some substantial re:sons may 
be assigned to account for the adage ; unteeling and 
unreflecting men of dull parts are not hurt by re- 
pulses and disappointments. Break thcir web, 
and they begin it again, with all the patience of a 
Dutchman. They know no nice scruples of punc- 
tilious honour. ‘They have no superabundant 
delicacy to prevent their importunity to those, who 
can promote their interest. They prosecute their 
claims with exemplary perseverance. A flat re- 
fusal, or a downright insult, strikes them with no 


more effect than a tennis ball the rock of Gib-. Se 
| hearts of some young women of character, in spite 


raltar. . 
It seems to be the will of Providence, that, com- 
paratively speaking, few should possess the glori- 


ous endowment of genius in a supereminent de-, 


gree. All great excellence must, indeed, be rare, 
for it would cease to be great excellence, if it were 
common. 
denied, lament. 


mulous fibre, whenever they approach it. It is of too 
fine and subtle a mature for the tumults and agita- 
tions of a world, madly rushing on in the vulgar 
pursuits of avarice and ambition. Unguarded by 
discretion, of which it is often teo proud to acknow- 
ledge the domimion, it too often causes a life of 
misery, and a premature dissolution. 

Let it also be remembered by those, who are 
conscious of inferiority to their fellow creatures, 
that all distinctions, whether civil, natural, mental, 
or corporeal, ail but superiority of virtue, will short- 
ly cease; andthat it is expressly declared, on the 
highest autherity, that to whom much has been 
given, of him much will be required ; a declaration, 
which, if duly impressed, might afford comfort 
to the dunce, and cause the genius to tremble. 


One of the German didactic writers advises the 
student to take great care lest he should lose much 
time in sleep. He advises him to have an alarm- 
clock by his bedside, but ifthat is not to be conve- 
niently procured, to lay stones and bits of wood in his 
bed, and under his side, which, though he will not 
feel them much at first, may, after an hour or two, 
gall him to the quick, and cause him to get up of 
his own accord! What an enthusiasm of applica- 
tion! not content with spending the day in labour, 
he wished the student to lose the sweets of repose, 
and almost literally to plant thorns on his pillow! 
No pursuit but that of virtue can require such aus- 
terity; and even virtue, in her most rigid exaction 
of discipline, listens to reasan, and leans to mode- 
ration. When she deserts them, she becomes fa- 
naticism, and hurries her mistaken votaries to 
madness and misery. 


Richardson’s favourite character, Grandison, is 
much too formal to be a favourite with the women 
m general, and there is somewhat of prudery in 
his heroines, that prevents them from being fa- 
vourites with the men. But this author describes 
| the operation of the passions with a truth and mi- 
nhuteness, that evince a great knowledge of human 
mature. The madness of Clementina is delineated 


But let not those, to whom genits is ` 
Genius has its evils, from which! 
they are exempted. It is envied, it is exposed to | 
a thousand pains and penalties from the injuries of. 
those, who, not knowing or not regarding the irrita- : 
ble niceties of its sensibility, rudely strike the tre- ' 
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with the pencil of a great master. Nothing can 
be more affecting than the distresses of Clarissa. 
He was conscious that his strength lay in the pa- 
thetic, and by this, perhaps, he was led to prolong 
scenes of sorrow, till the spirits of the reader are 
fatigued, and the luxury of sympathy is over- 
powered. The striking and animated character of 
Lovelace is supported to the last with’ wonderful 


| spirit. It is easy for an author to declare that his 


hero is possessed of an infinite deal of wit and 
pleasantry, invention and eloquence. To make 
him display those qualities through a great variety 
of scenes is very difficult, yet it has been executed 
by this author in the most successful manner. 
Richardson himself was unconbtedly convinced, 
that all those accomplishments, with the addition 
of youth. beauty, and the most undaunted intrepi- 
dity, would not prevent the profligacy, perfidy, and 
shocking cruelty of Lovelace from rendering him 
odious tọ every reader. In this, perhaps, he was 
mistaken. The brilliant colours, in which Love- 
lace is painted, is too apt to fascinate the imagina- 
tion, and may have secured him a corner in the 


of his crimes. As for young men, ifnone of them 
had ever attempted to imitate the profligacy of 
Lovelace, but those, who possessed his accomplish- 
ments, the exhibition of his portrait would de lit- 
tle harm. But there is reason to fear, that some, 
with the first only, and with a slender portion of 


the second, have sometimes attempted to pass for, 


complete Lovelaces. 


The clergy have confessedly handed down the | 
torch of science from generation to generation, | 
which, without their care, might have been long | 


ago extinguished. 


Many of our editors repine that Mr. Duane, by 
the profits of stationary, sold only to republicans, 
and of an Aurora, the advocate of administration, 
obtains a splendid income; this is in course; this 
is natural; Mr. Duane has paid the price for jaco- 
bin patronage. 

It happens that those, who bestow preferment, 
are not so likely to bestow it on merit, of which 
they are often but incompetent judges, as on a sub- 
mission to their will, and a subserviency to their 
purposes of avarice and ambition. The dog that 
fawns, it is remarked, gets more bones and frag- 
ments from his master’s table, than the surly mas- 
tiff, who barks and growls, yet guards the house 
from the midnight depredator. 


A speculative philosopher, like Thomas Jeffer- 
son, weighed in the scales of reason, against the 
practical wisdom of Epmunpy Bunke, kicks the 
beam, like a gossamer, that floats in the air, ba- 
lanced with a wedge of bullion. 


Dr. Vicesimus Knox, a clergyman of much ce- 
lebrity in the walks of literature, has thus fervently 
commended maritime merit. 

The sun, in his whole progress through the 
heavens, does not behold a class of men more uni- 
formly generous, manly, and brave, that the accom- 
plished British sailor. 


Burrow, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, draws 
the following pretty picture of the “ green sedgy 
banks” of a “ sweet winding” stream. 

If so be the angler catch no fish, yet he hath a 
wholesome walk by the brook side, pleasant shade, 
by the swect silver streams; he hath good air, 
and sweet smells of fine fresh meadow flowers; he 
hears the melodious harmony of birds; he sees the 
swans, herons, and many other fowl, with their 
brood, which he thinketh better than the noise of 
hounds, or btast of horns, and aij the sports that 
they cam make. 
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The following well describes the various merits 
of Dr. Parr’s celebrated “ Spital Sermon.” 

There is in it all the perspicuity of Tillotson, 
and all the solidity of Clarke, united with the flo- 
rid elegance of Seed, the pathos of Sterne, and the 
copious fluency of Blair. 


A modern satirist thus derides false sensibi- 
litye x tt 

Belinda is remarkably fond of pathetic novels, 
tragedies, and elegiese Sterne’s sentimental beau- 
ties are her peculiar favourites. She cannot bear 
the idea of killing animals for food. She detests 
the sports of fishing and hunting, because of their 
ineffable cruelty. She is ready to faint when her 
coachman whips his horses, when they will not 
draw up hill; and she actually fell down ina fit, ona 
gentleman's treading on her favourite cat’s tail, 
us he eagerly stooped to save her child from fall- 
ing into the fire. She wrote a sublime deification 
of an earth-worm, which she once accidentally 
crushed as she was endeavouring to rescue a fly 
from a spider. It concludes thus: 


But cease to weep...no more to crawl 
Ia the dark earth beneath yon wall, 

On snow white pinions thou shalt rise, 
And claim thy place in yonder skies. 


See Belinda’s Effusione of Sentiment. 


If men of genius were content sometimes to rem 
main in the shade, they would with more advan- 
tage come forth into sun-shine, and find the bright- 
ness intercepted by fewer clouds. 


RUNNING MATCH. 
Plymouth, Feb. 14. 
A most extraordinary feat of active running was 


performed by lieutenant Rowan, of the twenty- 
ninth regiment of foot, quartered at Dock barracks, 


on the lines there; the bet was fifty guineas, the - 


match to be performed in forty-two minutes. 
Licutenant R. dressed in a flannel jacket, set off 
from Clarence street, No. 4, at eleven o’clock, a. 
m. a man of war's ten-oared barge was in waiting 
at Mutton Cove. Licutenant R. crossed the pas- 
sage, jumped over the barge on the beach, ran up 
the very steep hill of Maker’s Heights to the 
middle barracks, in presence of several officers, 
touched the barrier, ran down the hill, jumped 
into the boat, crossed the passage again, and re- 
turned to No. 4, Clarence-street, in forty minutes, 
apparently without fatigue. The distance is, ex- 
clusive of the passage, two miles and a half to 
Maker's barracks, and two miles and a half back 
to Clarence-street. (London paper. 


A curious instance of swindling detected, and 
yet effecting its purpose, occurred a few nights 
since :...A shop-keeper in Edinburgh, having re- 
tired to his hack-shop, left the charge of the front 
apartment to a faithful dog. A genteel dressed 
woman soon after entered, and, without ceremony, 
laid hold of a parcel, which had been left to be 
called for by a customer. The dog, true to his 
charge, with as little ceremony, laid hold on the 
thief, who dropped the parcel, and screamed aloud. 
The shop-keeper instantly came forward, beat the 
faithful guardian of his property, released the wo- 
man, and, satisfied with some trifling question, 
which she put as an excuse for her call, politely 
apologized for the rude reception she had experi- 
enced. More civil still, observing the parcel on 
the floor, he requested to know whcther she had 
dropped it. Receiving, of course, an answer in 
the affirmative, the parcel was politely delivered 
to her, received with equal politeness, and, with 
many expressions of thanks, the lady walked off, 
unmolested, with her booty. 

[ide 
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O thou wilt smile ; the beam of pure delight 
Shall to thy eyes more heavenly lustre give, 
As from the world thou tak’st thy lasting flight, 
To know that in their hearts thou still shalt live, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Afr. OLBSCHOOL, 


SIR, 


An absence in Europe, for ten months, has prevented my 
troubling you with any of my productions: but, since | am 
returned, I observed in your files, that you are pleased to 
invite me. Judge of the following. G. L. G. 

Baltimore, May 16, 1802. 


TO A YOUNG LADY, 
@N READING IN HER MEMORANDUM ROOK 


« When I die, may not one heart be griev'd, 
And not one tear bedew my lonely tomb.” 
HAMMOND. 
AND is it then Marra's wish to die, 
Without one flow’ret strew'd upon her bier; 
Forgotten in the mouldering tomb to lie, 
Unhail'd by love's or friendship’s soothing tear ? 


Have the world’s cares so early touch’d thy breast, 
Has its ingratitude assail’d thy heart? 
That thou should’st wish, by secret thoughts op- 
prest, 
From all its social joys at once to part? 


Has it been thine the deadly pang to feel, 
That springs incessant from the wounds of love ; 

By law condemn’d thy suffrings to conceal, 
From him, who only could thy pangs remove ? 


Oh! then I pity thy distressing fate‘ 
For I have felt the anguish of the flame 3 
Have known the tortures of the lover’s state, 
Nor dar’d my anguish nor my love proclaim ! 


But thou hast never known false friendship’s guile ; 
Love never yet has mark’d thee as his prey ; 
1 know it by the ever-placid smile, 
‘That from thy bosom sheds its cloudless ray : 


Yet should the pains of silent love be thine, 
Or hadst thou fall’n in falsehood’s subtle snare ; 

Not all the evils, which in both combine, 
Should give the youthful bosom to despair. 


How then can’st thou, whilst innocent and gay, 
And young and lovely and by all belov'd, 
With every joy of life to own thy sway, 
By the cold misanthrope’s desires be mov’d, 


Misanthopy’s a weed of pallid hue, | 

That grows neglected in the desert’s gloom ; 
No sun e'er cheers it, and nosoft’ning dew 

Falls on its branch, or gives its leaves perfume. 


Vet what besides could e’er desire to fall, 
Like the rude bramble in the forest's shade, | 
Or like the stone from yon time-ruin’d wall, 
No eye to mark the vacuum it made. 


Were life resolv'dinto the narrow span 
Of mortal years, and fill’d with mortal pain, 
What thought could cheer the parting hour of 
man? l 
No fricnd to mourn him, and no heaven to gain. 


No....the fond hope, which tells that after death 
Our mem'ry here shall live, or soul above, 

Clads us beneath the latent throb of breath, 
And shews how easy 'tis from earth to move. 


Then banish from thy mind this sullen care, 
Nor yield thy soul to her corroding chain ; 
Recal the accents of unfelt despair, 
And shock not nature with a wish $0 vain. 


Yes itis vain....for on thy silent grave, 

Shall Friendship mourn the virtues it immures; 
There agonized Love shall nightly roves 

And tellthy shade the sorrows he endures, 


. ie 


* 


And when thy sacred spirit hovers round 


The throne of pure beatitude above, 


Pleas’d wilt thou listen to the flattering sound, 


That wafts the faith of unabated love. 
FERDINANDO. 


see 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO ELIZA. 


‘TIS not those eyes, that sparkle fire, 


That breast, which pants with soft desire, 


The rose’s, or the lily’s hue, 

Alone that charm, dear girl, in you; 
No! with more rapture I descry 
The tear that stands in Pity’s eye. 


With allthose charms of form and face, 
A winning smile, a soften’d grace, 
A manner frank, devoid of pride, 
And dimple Nature for thy guide, 
O! never let that beauty die, 
The tear that stands in Pity’s eye. 
Ao. 


= 
SELECTED POETRY. 
THE MAID OF DONALBLAYNE} 


A SCOTTISH RALLAD-» 


Mole siste minas, tumidique residite fluctus 
Innocuz faveant pontus et aura rati. 
OVID. 


« THE dashing surges gently break, 
The moon illumes the watery plain, 

The zephyrs fan the sails. Awake, 
My blue eyed maid of Donalblayne. 


« My soul disdains each meaner art, 
No studied terms my passion prove, 

W hile warm with life, thy Malcolm's heart 
Shall beat with never-dying love. 


« A captive at thy feet I’ve sigh’d, 
Five tedious years I’ve sued in vain; 
‘Then bless these arms my bonny bride, 
My blue-eyed maid of Donalblayne.” 


The lovely maid descended slow, 

And pac’d the stairs with cautious tread, 
She felt her kindling blushes glow, 

And thus in fult'ring accents said: 


« And must I pass the salt sea wave? 
And must I quit a woman’s fears 
Must I, anexil’d outcast, have 
A father’s curse, a mother’s tears ? 


« And shall I, wand'ring on the deep, 
Glenalpin’s boasted lineage stain? 
And leave an aged sire to weep 
His faithless maid of Donalbiayne? 


« And wilt thou Jove me, gentle youth, 
When these few charms for aye are flown?” 
« Syeet maid this heart with love and truth 
Shall ever beat for thee alone.” 


No footstep stire’d, the winds were hush'd, 
Each eye was clos‘din balmy rest, 

To Marion’s arms lord’ Malcolm rush’d, 

And clasp’d the trembler to his breast. 


-> 


- 


"Fhe vessel swePt the dimpled tide, 
And bounded lightly o’er the main, 

But Marion hung her head, and sigh'd 
A long adieu to Donalblayne ‘ 


The Kelpie*, from his coral cave, 
Beheld the gallant vessel glide, 
And destin'd to a watery grave 
Lord Malcolm and his bonny bride: 


He sprang up from his dark abode, 
He bade the blasts the sea deform ; 
On whirlwind’s wings sublime he rode, 
And furious urg’d the howling storm. 


Lord Malcolm saw the bursting wave, 
Impending with resistless sweep ; 

It ’whelm’d the shatter'd bark, and gave 
Its tumbling burden to the deep. 


Young Malcolm stemm’d the boiling t de, 
And long the lovely Marion bore; 

Then clasp’d in death his bonny bride, 
And struggling sank to rise no more. 


The clouds dispers’d, the morning blush’d, 
The orb of day majestic beam’d, 

The winds in softest sleep were hush’d, 
And bright the liquid mirror gleam’d. 


Rage fir'd Glenalpin’s haughty soul, 
He curs’d Duncathmore’s hostile Thane ; 
“« Thy ruffian hand,” he cried, “ hath stole . 
My child, the flower of Donalblayne!” 


He saw the wreck, he sought the strand, 
Where breathless corses mingled lay ; 
He knelt upon the wave-beat sand, 
And clasp’d his Marion’s lifeless clay. 


He climb’d the sea rock’s bustling brow, 
Exulting mark’d the dashing wave; 
Then cast one frenzied look below, 
And rush’d, unbidden to the grave ! 


With silver splendour o'er the tide, 
When steals the moon’s enamour'd beam, 
Their shrouded ghosts will wailing glide, 
Beneath the wan and chilly gleam. 


O’er ocean, when the midnight bell 
Its sad and sullen murmur flings, 
Will Marion strike, with wildest swell, 

Her shadowy lyre’s fantastic strings. 


The fisher oft, whose fear-struck eyes 
See lights illume the restless main, 

Suspends his dashing oar, and cries, 
«Alas! sweet maid cf Donalblayne+" 


© The water-fiend. Vide Collins’s Ode on the Supersti- 
tions of the Highlands, 
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0 SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
SIR, 


IN reading your 22d number, my attention was 

taken by some remarks on novels, under the signa- 
ture of J. D. IT read his letter to Samuel Saunter 
more than once, as the subject has always had 
some interest with me, but am sorry to confess, 
that I do not very clearly comprehend his mean- 
ing. It seems, however, to be his purpose to de- 
cry the writings of Richardson, and to show, that 
Le Sage, Smollet, and Fielding are much better 
teachers of morality than he. For this end, he 
tells us, that the former exhibits improbable scenes, 
characters too perfect for imitation, and exalts the 
brilliant arad heroic qualities, generosity, benevo- 
lence, and compassion, on the ruins of the humble 
and unostentatious, but more solid and useful vir- 
tues, of prudence, cconomy, justice. The 
latter, on the contrary, exhibit manners and cha- 
racters, whose prototype is in nature; they place 
their personages in scenes, that may actually occur 
in real life ; by shewing the errors into which pas- 
sion may betray us, they tend to render virtue 
amiable, and vice odious. This appears to be the 
meaning of your correspondent: yet I state this 
meaning with diffidence. I suspect myself of mis- 
apprehension, not only because the style of J. D. 
is not remarkably clear, but because these senti- 
ments are very strange in one, who has read either 
of the works of any ofthe authors mentioned. 

Let us consider, for a moment, the article of 
probability. Yet it is dificult to say any thing on 
this head, for where is the standard of probability ? 
Each one must judge of the fidelity of any portrait, 
by his knowledge of the original. How fara nar- 
rative truly represents the general lineaments of 
human nature, each one must judge, from his op- 
portunities of knowing himself and others. It is 
by this process that I think myself to have disco- 
vered Richardson to be the most perfect, various, 
and vivid painter, that ever took pencil in hand; 
that no other ever pourtrayed a greater number and 
veriety of figures, with more vividness, minuteness, 
and accuracy. in this opinion I shall not be sur- 
prized, if another differ from me; nor co I know 
in what way to discuss the question with an adver- 
sary. Each one must appeal and rely on his own 
experience, nor will nor ought he to admit of any 
other decision. 

Your correspondent tells us, indeed, that Richard- 
son's are * faultless monsters;"’ by which I would 
suppose he would insinuate, that his personages 
are igo good to be natural. One cannot but smile 
at tas objection, when we recollect, that there is 

only one Character in each of bis three complicated 
Beces, whom the writer intended to represen: as 


very excellente None of them are, in a rational 
estimate, nor were designed by the author to be, 
fauitless. Besides these three, all his characters 
are examples of that mixture, which J. D. thinks 
so beneficial to the reader. As in the persons of 
Pamela, Clarissa, and Grandison, the writer in- 
tended to exhibit very excellent beings, it was re- 
quisite to diversify the scene, by the introduction 
of characters, of different degrees and kinds of 
merit, compounded in different ways, of good and 
bad. In Pamela and Clarissa, indeed, the great 
objection has been, that the scene is too full of de- 
pravity. Almost all the actors, but one, are selfish, 
depraved, and inhuman; one of them, indeed 
(Lovelace), to a degree a/most surpassing credibi- 
lity. There are many, who, judging from their 
own hearts, pronounce the wickedness of Lovelace 
to be more flagrant than man can ever sink to. 
This opinion, though erroneous, is still somewhat 
creditable to the character of those, who adopt it. 
But what shall we say to those, who, as is natural 
to all of us, infer, from their own feelings, that the 
transcendent virtue of Grandison is impossible, or, 
as they phraze it, out of nature? Unhappy it is, 
that so many people should consider any great 
effort of disinterestedness and magnanimity, as un- 
natural and superhuman. 


It is remarkable, that the union of vicious and 
agreeable qualities, of crimes and talents, in Love- 
lace, has been thought to stand in need of vindica- 
tion, on the same grounds as those, which J. D. 
adopts in defence of his favourites. ‘The vindica- 
tion, indeed, is superfluous: nobody, but one al- 
ready depraved beyond thereach of amendment, can 
find, in Lovelace, any thing provoking imitation. 
The whole texture of the story tends to nothing 
but to convince us, that wit and genius become 
the more signally disastrous to the possessor, as 
they are allied with malice and revenge. If 
Richardson’s two first works be blameable, as ex- 
hibiting too rueful and shocking a picture of human 
calamity and wickedness, amply has he atoned for 
these faults, by displaying, in his third perform- 
ance, the sublime and transporting picture of a 
good, great, and wise man. And yet Grandison’s 
virtues are called forth by the faulis and miseries 
of others, so that the work is far from being a tissuc 
of faultless characters, and magnanimous actions. 


What J. D. says about Richarcson’s * contrast 
between one virtue and another; a war of duties, 
where the cardinal duties are made subordinate to 
the shewy and extraordinary ones; filial duty to 
love and friendship; prudence, justice, economy, to 
benevolence, generosity, compassion,” 1 do not well 
know what to make of ite These are the common 
objections to the trash of modern novels, but no 
one, I imagine, who ever read Richardson, could 
dream for a moment that they are appircable to 
him; on the contrary, the pictures, which he 
draws, are directly opposite to this. The palm ts 
invariably bestowed by him on the social and do- 
mestic virtues, on piety, filial duty, humility. aud 
charity. The good child, parent, consort, ane 
friend, are the portraits on which this writer Jow. s 
to dwell with complacency. He must be strangely 
mistuken, who imagines that Richardson was what 


is vulgarly called a sentimentalist. The inunda- 
tion of troth and sentiment, in the form of novels, 
which cover, in this age, the shelves of our lib- 
raries, has taken place in direct contempt and de- 
fiance ofthe precepts and example of Richardson. 


As to Fielding and Smollet, I must willingly 
admit the pretensions of the former to the praise 
of a faithful copyist of nature. In his three works, 
the course of events and the completion of the 
personages are sufficiently probable; yet, if the 
excellence of the character be any proof of its im- 
probability, I am afraid that Fielding will be as open 
to objection as Richardson. In Alworthy, Ame- 
lia, and Joseph Andrews, the author has evidently 
given us his notions of a perfect character. Thus 
it appears, that the principal personages, in two 
of his pieces, and a very important one in his third 
and greatest performance, are the * faultless mon- 
sters,” whom J. D. so much condemns. I will 


‘leave your correspondent to prove what pernicious 


and immoral] influence such models of purity, mag- 
Nanimity, and generosity must have upon the 
reader; but I think he must confess, if he has read 
both authors, that the objection arising from this 
source is just as applicable to Fielding, as to 
Richardson. 

It is unlucky for your correspondent, that the 
objection he urges against Richardson and his 
followers, is only applicable to his favouritcs. 
Fielding’s heroes, if Jones and Amelia’s husband 
deserve that exclusive name, are only saved from 
contempt and aversion, by the courage, generosity, 
and candour which distinguish them. ‘hese qua- 
lities there are, that, in spite of their follies and 
vices, make them regarded, by some, with com- 
placency and approbation, and constitute the dan- 
rer there is of being led, by their example, to pre- 
fer these shewy and brilliant qualities, to the solid 
and humble merits of “ prudence, justice, and 
ceeconomy.”’ 


As to Smollet, he is far inferior to the other, in 
every thing but wit. His characters, for the most 
part, are caricatures, whose greatest merit lies In 
their power to make us laugh at their humour and 
extravagance. It would be difkcult to point out a 
more profligate and hurtful book than “ Peregrine 
Pickle.” * Roderick Random” is a tissue of low 
adventures; the history of a man without steadi- 
ness or principle, and who can be, by turns, a 
gambler, heiress-hunter, sharper, sailor, and sol- 
dier, and I know not what, and who, at last, be- 
comes sober and rich, in a way from which the 
reader can derive no useful instruction. In “Count 
Fathom,” there is still prevailing the same spirit 
of lew adventure and chicane. The count is a 
mere cheat and rufian. Sir Launcelot Greaves,” 
with abundance of coarse, vulgar, and otherwise 
exceptionable scenes, is the most moral and in- 
structive of all Smollet’s works. Itis, however,a 
very fame imitation of Cervantes. 

As to the uscfu: ess of these several perform- 
ances, we must consider, that the tendency of a 
book of this kind does not consist so much in the 
gaod or bad. the prosperous ar adverse nature, the 
foitiness or lowaess of the incidents and charac- 
ters; but in the hight i} which the author plac¢s 
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all these; the inferences which his contrivance 
and arrangement naturally suggest. How differ- 
ently will the same story be told by a pure and a 
profligate narrator? How will the same event in- 
culcate opposite lessons, according to the light tn 
which different hands exhibit it? Without enter- 
ing into metaphysical inquiries into the “& why” 
and the “ wherefore,” it is evident, that the ten- 
dency of fictitious narrations, and, in truth, of nar- 
ratives of all kinds, depends upon the judgment, 
the taste, and the views of the narrator. 

Smollet’s wit and genius were considerable, but 
his moral discernment was far from being unex- 
ceptionable, and his taste far from being pure. He 
apparently delights in vulgar and profligate com- 
pany, and ef simple and sublime virtue he knows 
nothing. The impulses of sentiment,” “ a 
thoughtless generosity,” seem to be the height of 
his ken. The plain, sober, uniform excellenee of 
reason or religion, are not to be looked for in his 
volumes. 

Fielding is coarse, vulgar, and indelicate; re- 
cruiting officers, courtezans, sharpers, and adven- 
turers, are too much the company to his liking. 
An ale-house kitchen, the humours of a landlady 
and chambermaid, are the scenes most congenial 
to his experience and taste. The pure and the 
sound mind will extract wisdom from every thing, 
and Fielding and Smollet will ever be valued by 
judicious readers, for their wit, their strong and 
vivid portraits of human characters, and the testi- 
mony which their ingenious narrations, with more or 
less energy, afford to the beauty and the usefulness 
of virtue: but the approbation which, with regard 
to them, will be qualified and moderate, will soar 
into something like rapture, at the pathetic and 
varied eloquence, the moral grandeur and sublimity 
of Richardson. In him, they will behold the op- 
posite extremes of vice and virtue depicted with 
equal energy ; the tenants of the cottage and the 
palace, the convent and the brothel, pourtrayed 
with equal truth; and the human character copi- 
ously and vividly painted, as it is modified by the 
differences of sex, rank, age, fortune, religion, and 
country. Whatchiefly provokes their wonder is, 
that he, who can descend so low, can, by turns, 
ascend so high; can realize, with equal exactness 
and force, the feelings of greatness and meanness; 
of riches and poverty; of humility and arrogance; 
of man and woman; of servant and master; and of 
vice and virtue. 

If, by some strange alternative, the existence of 
the works of Richardson should become incom- 
patible with that of the productions of all other 
moralists and inventors, I should net hesitate to 
8y...“ Let Richardson remain, though all others 

erish.” 
j And now, with a full knowledge of all the ridi- 
cule and pity, which such a declaration must draw 
upon me, I conclude with begging your excuse, and 
craving a place for . E. 
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Continuction.ceNo system of national education. ..e. Im- 
provements of the land are nocte Hectedenk migrations 
from Lurope are not encourage de 


TIHE congress has not, hitherto, concerned it- 
self at all about a system of national education. It 
has left this subject entirely to the state legis- 
latures, who have likewise effected very little 
tu tiiis purposes Pennsylvania has indeed made a 
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law, that a public library should be formed, in the 
principal town of every county, from which the 
inhabitants of the district might borrow books, 
without cost, and a public teacher be appointed 
and paid by the state; but I never met either 
with the teacher or the library in the county 
towns. Probably there was a want of funds, or 
else the law was forgotten. Ten years ago, an 
university for the Germans, called Franklin col- 
lege, was established, by law, in the city of Lan- 
caster. Ofthis university, there is nothing extant: 
absolutely nothing, but the letters of the law, and 
the paper upon which it is printed. Such is the 
case with most good things in America; it is barely 
ideal; the execution is altogether wanting. So it 
is with the new cities to be built, with the canals, 
and public roads. Such improvements of the 
country are always attempted to be effected by lot- 
teries, which are adapted to the speculating spirit 
of the nation, and support it: for fifteen or twenty 
per cent are deducted from the prizes, and this 
deduction supplies the fund for the undertaking. 
It is not, however, always sufficient, for the dear- 
ness, of which I have already mentioned the 
causes, increases every month. Hence nothing is 
completed. ‘The ‘canal between the Susquehan- 
nah and the Schuylkill is not even begun; though 
it has been published in Germany as already com- 
pleted. Upon the canal between the Schuylkill 
and the Delaware, a little digging has been done; 
but itis now again neglected: meanwhile the canal 
lotteries have had their course. It seems as if the 
only object of all such plans were to raise lotteries, 
and yet Pennsylvania is quite distinguished among 
her sister states in this respect. A turnpike road 
has likewise been completed from Philadelphia to 
Lancaster, 66 miles long. It is the only one in 
North America. ButI return to the education of 
the people. 

The youth grow up in stupidity, and unbounded 
licentiousness. A proper education would be best 
calculated to counteract the evil habits of the peo- 
ple; the mean selfishness, the drunkenness, the 
adulteries, the cheats, the thefts, the brawling, the 
harlotry, the perjuries, &c. all which, as Americans 
themselves complain, are spreading more and 
more in the cities, and through the country. In 
free countries, the people should be more polished, 
more moral, and better informed, than elsewhere ; 
because they possess more rights, which they must 
learn to maintain, and not to misuse. In America, 
generally speaking, neither body nor mind is cul- 
tivated; the youth are suffered to vegetate on, un- 
til they have grown tall enough to marry; at which 
time they beget children like themselves, and then 
sink down amidst material employments and mate- 
rial pleasures, with utter indolence, into the slum- 
bers of death, which come on earlier than in Eu- 
rope. In respect to education, however, the 
New-Englanders distinguish themselves advan- 
tageously among their fellow-citizens. 

Washington, in his speech on the seventh of 
December, 1796, at the opening of the session, 
urgently recommended to congress the erection of 
a national university, and of a military academy, in 
order, by a homogeneous education, to render the 
young people from all parts of the union more ho- 
mogeneous with one another; a measure alone 
calculated to strengthen the union of the states. It 
is to be doubted whether the congress will put into 
effect the proposal of this enlightened statesman. 


The emigration from Europe has not been in the 
smallest degree encouraged by the federal govern- 
ment. Whata progress might the cultivation and 
clearing of the country have made, if it had been? 
How much would the mass of raw productions. 
and, of course, the articles of exportation, have 
been increased! how rapidly would the climate | 
have improved! For it may be believed. that dur- 
ing the last eight years, the vices and Pothos ef 
Europe would perhaps have driven two nocions! 
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of laborious Europeans to America, if the passage, 
for which the AMerican captains exact such enor. 
mous sums, had been provided for them gratis, by 
hiring ships for that special purpose ; if Jandy, eat- 
tle, instruments of agriculture, and seed had been 
distributed to them gratis; if certain years of ex- 
emption had been allowed them, after the expira- 
tion of which they should have paid to the public 
a contribution in kind, raised upon their lands, and 
invariably fixed. The nation would thus have been 
repaid richly, and with interest, all the sums ex- 
pended upon these inland colonies. ‘The climate 
and soil would have been ennobled, if I may so ex- 
press myself, by this general culture. The nation 
would have gained immensely in political impor 
tance and stability by this increased population. 
There are not only to the westward of the Alleghany 
mountains, lands more than enough for he re- 
ception of these foreigners, but there are likewise 
in those mountains themselves fruitful vallies yet 
uninhabited, and towards the north-west, a region, 
the cultivation of which would immediately im.. 
prove the climate, are extensive and fruitful forest 
lands. Among these new-comers, those, who 
were related or acquainted with each other, or had 
come from the same country, should have been 
settled together, and the families of every division 
should have been obliged to settle close to 
one another, with their lands bordering upon each 
other, whereby the disadvantages of insulated situ- 
ations, for which Europeans are not proper, and the 
attacks of the Indians, would have been provided 
against. The emigrations, however, only of fa- 
milies, or at least of married people, should have 
been encouraged, and all possible care taken to 
keep off vagabonds. The American government 
gives no encouragement to emigration; and, in - 
particular, views with no favouring eye the settle- 
ment of Frenchmen in the westerly regions; pro- 
bably from the fear that the uneasy spirit of that 
nation might inspire projects of independence: es- 
pecially as the land on the Mississipi and Ohio 
formerly belonged to France, under the name of 
Louisiana. If, however, the government has some 
reason to see with reluctance the migration of 
Frenchmen, it should still have encouraged, in the 
manner above described, that of Germans, and the 
other northern nations of Englishmen and Scots- 
men; but not that of the lowest class of Irish 
mene 
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Continuation..No gratuitous administration of Jus- 
tice....Post-officeee.. The government endeavours te 
procure itself partisans by the distribution of nume- 
FOUS Officese..Servile imitation of European usages... 
The diminution of the National Debt still uncertain 
eee Bank-note systems ] 


It would have been certamly pleasing to have 
seen in the world one enlightened government, 
which should have made the administration of jus- 
tice gratuitous; which should have paid the 
judges liberally, but without allowing them to draw 
an income from lawsuits ; where every one should 
be obliged to plead his own cause, and thereby the 
tribe of lawyers forever extirpated. The federal 
government did not chuse to assume such a cha- 
racter, and left every thing altogether upon the old 
footing. 

A free circulation of letters, books, newspapers, 
&c. at the expense of the government would have 
been a novel institution, extremely important to 
trade, and to the circulation of knowledge. The 
American government established a post-office; 
but it was forthe purpose of drawing revenue from 
it, and of having offices to distribute. It seems as 
u sencrally the government sought to procure de- 
voud mis. by the means of impost, excise, and post- 
sinis Giucess The rate of postage is enormous. 


A 


Some time ago, letters might be sent by the stage- 
coaches, which could require no pay for the car- 
riage of them, or of newspapers. This is now 
forbidden, so that the revenues of the post-office 
may not be reduced; all which is in imitation of 
European establishments, when the Europeans 
themselves begin to view with disgust their errors 
hitherto. The Americans will always follow, 
though at a distance, the example of the Europe- 
ans. 


The payment of the national debt has not yet 
been at all attempted, under the federal govern- 
meat, for Mr. Gallatin maintained in the house of 
representatives, of congress, in the session of 1796, 
that during the eight years of its existence, six 
taillions of dollars of new debt had been contract- 
ed. it was determined to inquire into this, in the 
session of 1797. It is remarkable that a fact like 
this should not be ascertained, in a republic, where 
the national accounts are published. But the re- 
duction of the public debt is far less than its aug- 
mentation, in the spirit of this government, and of 
the funding system, which it has adopted; for, ac- 
cording to the greatness of the debt, the number 
of creditors increases, and it becomes their inte- 
rest (o support the system and the government, 
under whose protection it was established. Thus, 
the number of its dependents increases with the 
greatness of its debt. 


The congress has left the laws as it found them. 
It will be said, that to regenerate these was the 
duty of the state legislatures; but the congress 
has not even proposed to them any improvements. 
It has, however, intended to introduce a general 
tule of proceeding with respect to bankruptcy, 
which it expressed in a very extraordinary way, 
“an uniform system ofbankruptcy.” But perhaps 
it was found best to leave the thing as it was, for 
every thing still remains upon the old footing. To 
grow rich rapidly, bankruptcy is the most effec- 
tual mode, for in America credit is easily obtain- 
ed. A mam concerts with another scoundrel, who 
shares with him half the plunder, to make over to 
him all his estate, by means of a judgment bond. 
Fhis is a judicial instrument, which entitles its 
holder to payment before all other creditors. It 
is, in some sort, a first hypothecation, Hereupon 
a bankruptcy ensues; the bankrupt goes to jail; 
swears that he does not possess five pounds pro- 


perty; is discharged; and then all is paid, and the 


Americans declare such a man to be a d——d 
clever fellow. The two scoundrels divide the 
plunder between them, and from that time their 
circumstances begin to flourish. It often happens, 
however, that the holder of the judgment bond, 
contrary to the agreement, keeps the whole to him- 
self. This happened during my residence in Phi- 
ladelphia. But then he is held in abhorrence by 
all the honourable bankrupts and false swearers, 
and is no longer trusted. The Americans must 
have a sympathetic feeling for bankrupts, for they 
often give them the preference at elections. He 
is,” say they, “ an unfortunate gentleman, and 
must have a lucrative office, &c.’’ 


Upon all these ecnormities the congress has 
hitherto laid no restraint. An abolition of all cre- 
dit, so that the laws should give no security to pro- 
perty, consisting in debts, would perhaps every 
where, and especially in America, be useful; it 
would empty the prisons of debtors. In fine, every 
state has its different laws. In New-Jersey, cer- 
tain crimes are punished with hanging; in Penn- 
sylvania not. Those, who wish to fight a duel, go 
from Philadelphia into Jersey, that is, they cross 
the river. All thisis gothic anarchy. The asser- 
tion that different climates require different laws, 
should generally be applied only to the extremes 
ofclimate. The United States are, in this respect, 

nat so distant from one another as to require to- 


tally different laws. With respect to slavery ip 
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the southern states, congress has done nothing| casion. His preface is but of moderate exccllence ; 


at all. 
( To be continued. ) 
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MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
PROM WHE SNOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONBDEE. 


THE ensuing criticism upon Juntus, that legi- 
timate English classic, as he is justly styled in the 
“ Pursuits of Literature,” will be diligently perused 
by men of literary research, when they are appriz- 
ed, that it is the production of one of the first 
classical scholars of the age, and that it has the 
double merit of being both just and new. | 

When thousands are in search of fame, and de- 
sirous to attain it by the hardiest exertions, it seems 
wonderful, thut any writer, whose works have re- 
ceived unbounded applause, should choose to let 
his name continue in the darkest obscurity... 
Other reasons, and not the contempt of fame, must 
have prevented him from claiming the glittering 
prize. Fear of resentment from the persons, 
whom he may have censured, or a change in the 
sentiments, which he may have advanced with rash 
confidence, must be the real causes for his prefer- 
ence of concealment to glory. “I am the sole 
depesitary of my own secret,” says Junius; but, 
unless death has sealed it up for ever, it may be 
expected that the secret will burst the bars of its 
sepulchre, when the danger of its escape shall be 
removed by time. 

But the writings of Junius afford, at this period, 
more matter of contemplation to the man of taste 
and literature, than to the politician. More Attic 
than Cicero, more florid than Demosthenes, he has 
reached the desirable point of excellence, where 
the correct stops short ofthe jejune, and the orna- 
mented shuns the affected, the diffuse, and the de- 
clamatory. 

No writings, on political subjects, are to be found 
in the English language comparable, in elegance 
of style and composition, to the letters of Junius. 
Bolingbroke was incorrect and unequal. He has, 
indeed, many spirited passages in his Patriot King, 
and some which beara resemblance to Junius, but 
which do not equal him. His stream rolls not like 
a majestic river, with undiminished magnificence, 
but tumbles on like a temporary torrent, rushing 
over fragments of rocks and stumps of trees, im- 
peded by bushes, clogged with weeds, and often 
turbid with a muddy comixture. 

. The periodical papers, of the age of Bolingbroke, 

which attracted much attention, during the vio- 
lence of party attachment, exhibit but few speci- 
mens of fine composition. I never found any 
passages extracted from the Craftsman, Cato’s 
Letters, and the rest of that species, which could 
pretend to any remarkable elegance of style or 
manner. Many of them had force of expression, 
and subtilty of argument, but the best of them 
seem not to maintain a place among the English 
classics. They were not formed for duration. 
They may be compared to the puffs and tartlets of 
the pastry cook, which are only good immediately 
after they are drawn out of the oven; or to some 
kinds of perishable fruit, which are no sooner ripe 
than rotten, which must be eaten immediately, or 
given to the swine”. l 

Junius, indeed, when he writes on common sub- 
jects, writes like common men. He was one of 
those writers, whose genius is excited by the dig- 
nity of his subject, and rises adequately to the oc» 
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his Philo-Junius, confessedly written by himscif, 
would not have distinguished him from the herd; 
and his notes are worthy of little distinction. 

On the disgrace of lord Mansfield, the duke of 
Grafton, the duke of Bedford, and sir William 
Draper, he has reared a column of fame, more dur- 
able and beautiful than brass or marble.. Those 
exalted personages were unfortunate in the cir- 
cumstance of being coeval with such a writer. 
The hand of Genius has disgraced their honours 
with a cross bar, which neither heraldry nor the 
mandate of a monarch can remove. The arrow, 
shot from such a bow, stuck in their sides, never 
to be extracted. Posterity will read their charac- 
ters in the letters of Junius, when friendship and 
party shall be no longer able to wipe off the 
colours that have stained them. I enter not into 
the justice or injustice of his invectives. I believe 
them often unjust. I only remark, that as it was 
deemed the highest good fortune to an Achilles to 
be celebrated by a Homer, so it is the most deplor- 
able fate of these gentlemen to have been stigma- 
tized with infamy, by a Junius. The duke of 
Bedford might have purchased forbearance of 
Junius cheaply, at the price of half his enormous 
fortune, if Junius had been venal. ‘Truth is, in- 
deed, great, and will, in time, prevail; but where, 
our descendants will ask, are the beneficent actions, 
the noble achievements of these personages re- 
corded, to counterbalance or invalidate the repre- 
sentations of Junius? 

The letter to the king, though one of the fincst 
compositions in the volumes, I cannot approve, 
because it was intended to add pungency to the 
thorns of acrown. Ministers and public persons, 
of all ranks, who are aiming at the rewards of am- - 
bition, under the pretence of patriotism, are fair 
objects of political satire; but a king of England is 
empowered, by the constitution, to act so little of 
himself, that the blame of transactions that pass 
under his name cannot, with justice, be imputed 
to his personal activity. The peculiar nature of 
the unfortunate illness, which has since afflicted 
the king, induces every man of common good na- 
ture to wish, that whatever may have corroded his 
breast with painful sensations, not absolutely una- 
voidable, had never been presented to his notice. 
The pen of Junius was like the steel of Felton. 
The knife of Margaret Nicholson was a straw to 
the weapon of Junius. 

But, on this topic, I add no more. I designed 
to consider Junius only in a literary ight. And 
though, in common with the nation, I admire his 
letters, as fine pieces of eloquence of that kind, 
which the ancient rhetoricians denominated the 
epidictic; though I consider him as the VERY FIRST 
OF ouR ENGLISH CLASSICS; though I admire his 
terse language, his keen wit, his polished satire ; 
yet I regret that he did not exercise his talent on 
subjects of universal and everlasting concernment, 
on morals, on letters, on history. He might have 
produced works, which would not only have charm. 
ed, but improved, an admiring nation. But Sybil- 
line pages, on temporary politics, seldom have 
survived their authors to any distant period..... 
Great and important as the men and actions of the 
present day appear to the present generation, they 
will not appear greet to posterity, who will have 
their own heroes of their own day, to form the 
transient pageants of the hour, The genius of 
Junius, and nothing but such a genius could do it, 
will embalm the more trifling topics of his letters, 
as straws and flies are preserved in amber. But 
they will be retained rather in the cabinets of the 
curious, than diffused among the world at large. 
Whereas, a work of general utility, such as must 
interest human nature, in all times and çircum- 
stances, adorned with the graces, which he wag 
able to bestow, would have been cherished by man, 
kind with affection and regard, which has preacre 
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ved to this hour the authors of the age of Pericles 
and Augustus. 


I am so pleased with CowLEY’s easy prose, that 
from a liberal sentiment of regard for his geniusin 
general, I sometimes look into his poctry, and here 
and there find a short poem, or a few lines, with 
which not only my judgment is satisfied, but my 
fancy is amused. I avoid his “&AZistress,” as the most 
frigid creature, that ever the muse embodied. I 
skip over his * Davideis,” as a rumbling epic, if 
possible, more grating to the ear, than the “ scran- 
nel pipe” of the noisy Blackmore. As I abhorme- 
taphysics in any mode, his metaphysical lays are 
not calculated to sooth me, and the fantastic flut- 
ter of his Pindaric hoyden excites as little compla- 
cency, as the affected gaiety of a hobbling old 
maid. Of his tedious verse, descriptive of the 
properties of plants, not even Linnzus would scan 
aline; and tothe loves of Constantia and Phile- 
tus,” the most sentimental of modern misses would 
not devote the most languid of her summer hours. 
But I have not often perused a more lively copy of 
the festal pleasures of a merry Greek, than in the 
“« Anacreontics,” and few of the moderns, who, ei- 
ther drunk or sober, have attempted to carol the 
praises of love and wine, have sung so cheerily, as 
Cowley, in these airy odes. Another performance 
remains to be favourably excepted, from the above 
mass of censure. I allude to the “ Chronicle,” in 
which the poet, as in a sort of calendar, registers 
the vicissitudes of his love, and, like a grave histo- 
rian, composes the annals of the various empresses, 
who, in succession, mildly governed, or haughtily 
swayed, a susceptible and fickle heart. Of this 
bewitching performance, all encnomium is supersed- 
ed by the elegant panegyric from the pen of Joun- 
son, who has invested this lovely child of a poet's 
fancy with the richest brocade, and, ushers the dar- 
ling into the drawing-room of taste, with the eager 
partiality of a fond friend, and the polished phrase 
of an accomplished courtier. 

“ The Chronicle is a composition unrivalled and 
alone: Such gaiety of fancy, such facility of ex- 
pression, such varied similitude, such a succession 
of images, and such a dance of words, it is vain 
to expect, except from Cowley. His strength al- 
ways appears, in his agility; his volatility is not 
the flutter of a light, but the bound ofan elastic mind. 
His levity never leaves his learning behind it; the 
moralist, the politician, and the critic, mingle their 
influence even in this airy frolic of genius. To 
such a performance, Suckling could have brought 
the gaiety, but not the knowledge; Dryden could 
hare supplied the knowledge, but not the gaiety.” 


THE CHRONICLE, 
A BALLAD, 


Margarita first possess'd, 
If I remember well, my breast, 
Margarita first of all; 

` Rut when awhile rhe wanton maid 
With my restless heart had play’d, 
Martha took the flying ball. 


Martha soon did it resign, 

‘To the beauteous Catharine; 
Beauteous Catharine gave place, 
Though loth and angry she to part 
With the possession of my heart, 
To Eliza’s conquering face. 


Eliza till this hour might reign, 
Had she not evil councils ta’en; 
Fundamental laws she broke, 

And still new favourites she chose, 
Till up in arms my passions rose, 
And cast away her yoke. 


Mary, then, and gentle Ann, 

Roth to reign at once began; 

Alternately they sway’d, 

And sometimes Mary was the fair, 

And sometimes Ann the crown did wear, 
And sometimes both I obeyed, 
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Another Mary then arose, 

And did rigorous laws impose, 
A mighty tyrant she! 

Long, alas! should I have been 
Under that iron scepter’d queen, 
Had not Rebecca set me free. 


When fair Rebecca set me free, 

’T was then a golden time with me; 
But scon these pleasures fled ; 

ror the gracious p isceas died, 

In her Youth and Beauty's pride, 
And Judith reigned in her stead. 


One mcuth, three days, and half an hour, 
Judith beld the sovereign power, | 
Wondrous beautiful her face, 

But so weak and small her wit, 

That sheto govern was unfit, 

And so Susannah took her place. 


But, when Isabella came, 

Arm’d with a resistless flame, 
And the artillery of her eye, 
While she proudly march’d about, 
Greater conquests to find ont, 

She beat out Susan, by the bye. 


But, in her place, 1 then obey’d 
Black-eyed Bess, her viceroy maid, 

To whom ensued a vacancy. 

Thousand worse passions then possess‘d 
Theinterregnum of my breast, 

Bless me from such anarchy! 


Gentle Henrietta then, 

And a third Mary next began: 
Then Joan, and Jane, and Audria, 
And the pretty Thomasine, 

And then another Catharine, 
And then a long et cetera, 


But should I now to you relate 

The strength and riches of their state, 
The powder, patches, and the pins, 

The ribbands, jewels, andthe rings, 
The lace, the paint, and warlike things, 
That make vp all their magazines : 


If I should tell the politic arts, 

To take and seep men’s hearts; 

The letters, embassies, and spies, 
The frowns, and smiles, and flatteries, 
The quarrels, tears, and perjuries, 
Numberless, nameless mysteries; 


And all the little lime twigs laid, 
By Machiavel....the waiting-maid, 
1 more voluminous should grow, 
Chiefly if [, like them, should tell 
All change of weathers that befel, 
Than Hollingshed, or Stow. 


But I will briefly with them be, 
Since few of them were long with me. 
A higher and a nobler strain 

My present empress doesclaim, 
Fairest Ellen, first of thename, 
Whom God grant long to reign! 


Some of the most momentous events in history 
have sprung from sources trivial or mean; and 
for some of the most splendid achievements in 
literature, we are indebted to accidental associa- 
tions. ‘he soothing vespers of a Franciscan friar, 
heard amid Roman ruins, excited in the mind of 
G1sBs0n a wish to frame the history of the decline 
and fall of that empire. His description of the 
first idea of that performance, and of the tumultu- 
ous emotion of delight, experienced by an author, 
when his “ task is smoothly done*,” will be under- 
stood and relished by the etherial few. 

It was at Rome, on the 15th of October, 1764, 
as I sat musing amid the ruins of the capitol, while 
the bare footed fryars were singing vespers in the 
Temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writing the de- 
cline and fall of the city first started to my mind. 

I have presumed to mark the moment of con- 
ception of my history; I shall now commemorate 
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the hour of my final deliverance. It was’ on the 
day, or rather night, of the 27th June, 1787, be- 
tween the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote 
the last lines of the last page, in a summer-house 
in my garden. After laying down my pen, I took 
several turns in a dercean, or covered walk of acacias, 
which commands a prospect of the country, the 
lake, and the mountains. The air was temperate, the 
sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon was re- 
flected from the waters, and all nature was silent. 
[ will not dissemble the first emotions of joy, on the 
recovery of my freedom, and, perhaps, the estab- 
lishment of my fame. But my pride was soon 
humbled, and a sober melancholy was spread over 
my mind, by the idea that I had taken an everlast- 
ing leave of an old and agreeable companion, and 
that whatsoever might be the future date of my 
history, the life of the historian must be short and 
precarious. 
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He was perfumed like a millener, 

And, ’'twixt his finger and his thumb, he held 
A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 

He gave his nose......ccccccorserrresee 


A DRAWING-ROOM BEAU. 


HAVING some time figured in this envied cha- 
racter, I shall, for the benefit of future candidates, 
detail the qualifications necessary to acquire and 
support it. 

Procure your coats of Watson, hat of Tifin, and 
boots of Bedford. Let no occupation interfere with 
your morning visits. Be seen seldom in the com- 
pany of men; often as possible with fashionable 
females; and pass no lady of your acquaintance 
in the streets, without joining her, however urgent 
your other business. Never smoke! and shun 
convivial associations, for if you are once known 
to belong to a club, all character in the drawing- 
room is gone forever, had you the qualities of a 
e If nature has given you a tolerable memory, 
employ it in retaining accurately the figures of 
the various dances in use. This last is a certain 
way of rising into consequence, and, if pursued with 
assiduity and perseverance, will, in the course of a 
few years, lead to preferment, possibly to the post 
of manager of the assemblies. If you be endowed 
with fancy and eloquence, descant upon the wea- 
ther, the shape of a coat, or figure of a fan: if 
stupid, declare it too diw...d troublesome to talk. 
Lounge in all cempanies, upon chairs and sophas; 
when spoken to, answer concisely, and with a 
careless shrug, and you will pass current for a 
wit: Probatum est! But, should there be unfortu- 
nately a spice of literature in your composition, 
conceal it with the most extreme caution: I knew 
a first-rate beau degraded by a classical quotation, 
and have myself sunk into total disregard, by ask- 
ing my friend Slender, Just returned from a two 
days’ visit to Rome, if he had seen the bagnios of 
Dioclesian and Antoninus Caracalla, or the se- 
pulchre of Scipio Africanus! In a word, if you 
wish to shine, follow the rules I have prescribed, 
and industriously drive from your brain. every 
lurking trace of those deadly enemies to distinction 
in the gay and fashionable circles, which are known 
by the terms information and common sense. 


PLUME. 


FESTOON OF FASHION. 


IN the beginning of April last, at the queen’s 
drawing-room, Mrs. Derby, of Boston, was pre- 
sented to the queen, by Mrs. King, and was much 


admired for her beauty, and the simplicity of her 


dress, which was of white crape, and tastefully 
arranged with wreaths of white flowers and beads. 


Miss Bingham, who was likewise presented by 
Mrs. King, wore a black crape petticoat, richly 
embroidered with black bugles and beads; body 
and train to correspond. Head dress, tiara of 
bugles, with diamonds and feathers. 


LONDON FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


Promenade Dresses...)« A round dress of thick 
whae muslin. Short thick pelice, trimmed all 
round with deep black lace. Black velvet bonnet, 
worn witha deep veil. Bear muff. 

2. Dress of white cambric, made close round 
the neck with a collar. A spencer of lilac silk, 
trimmed with fur or lace. Large straw hat, loop- 
ed up in front with a straw button, and tied under 
the chin with ribbon. 

3. A round dress of sprigged muslin; long 
cloak of cambric muslin, trimmed all round with 
muslin or lace; close bonnet, trimmed and orna- 

mented with liac. 


Nine Heads....1. A bonnet of blue satin, trim- 
med round the front with deep black lace, and or- 
namented with black feathers. 

2. A bonnet of white satin, made open at top 
to admit the hair, and trimmed all round with che- 
nille trimming; two white feathers in front. 

3. A hat of brown velvet, turned up in front, 
and lined with yellow; brown and yellow feathers 
in front. 

4. A cap of white velvet, spotted with gold, and 
with gold trimming. 

5. A bonnet of white satin and yellow crape, 
ornamented with a white flower, and with yellow 
and white bows. 

6. A cap of white muslin, trimmed with gold 
trimming ; three white ostrich feathers fixed on 
the right side to hang in front. 

7. The hair dressed in the present fashion, and 
banded with gold. 

8. Round bonnet of velvet, and trimmed with 
steel beads; purple feather in front. 

_ 9. Turban of white satin, with a band of muslin 
round the front, fastened on the left side with a 
gold loop; gold flower in front. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Long cloaks of white muslin have taken place of 
pelices, and Spanish cloaks of white muslin have 
also been introduced. Deep white veils are very 
general. Straws begin to be worn, in a great 
variety of forms, chiefly large, and of the gipsey 
and Spanish shapes. Lace is universal, and is 
introduced into all parts of the dress. The hair 
is dressed as last month, in light loose curls. The 
prevailing colours ate straw, lilac, green, and blue. 


LONDON FASHIONS FOR MAT. 


Promenade Dresses....1. A plain white dress of 
white muslin. A scarf shawl of lilac or other 
coloured muslin, tied down behind with a bow of 
ribbon, and trimmed at the ends with broad black 
lace. A small bonnet of lilac muslin (worn with 
or without a veil), made deeper on the one side 
than the other, and ornamented with a white 
feather. A locket watch, suspended by a gold 
chain from the neck. a | 


2. A train or round dress of white muslin, with 
a short dress of black patent net worn over it, and 
trimmed all round with deep lace. Small round 
hat (worn with or without a veil), with a yellow 
feather in front. 


3. A dress of white muslin, with very full sleeves 
of muslin and lace. <A shirt of cambric and lace, 
in alternative stripes. Spanish cloak of worked 
muslin, trimmed round with lace. Straw hat, 
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turned up behind, trimmed with flowers, and tied 
under the chin. 


Alorning and Evening dresses... l. Short cloak of 
fine worked muslin, lined with pink, and trimmed 
with broad whitelace. Bonnet of the same, trim- 
med with small puffings of muslin. 

2. A curricle dress. A close bonnet, made of 
green silk, and trimmed with black. A spencer 
also of green silk, trimmed with black lace. 

3. A full dress of blue muslin, trimmed with 
white beads, full white. <A twisted turban of white 
muslin, ornamented with beads, and with a silver 
spray in front. ' 

4. A full dress, the robe of brown muslin, trim- 
med all round with a silver trimming, the sleeves 
of white muslin and lace, with very full epaulets of 
the same asthe dress. A hat of brown muslin, 
trimined with silver, to correspond with the dress, 
and ornamented with feathers. 

5. The Dutch straw bonnet, bound with broad 
white mbhon, and turned up before and behind, and 
trimened round tiie crown puiings of white ribbon; 
muslin scarf shawls. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


White veils and straws of all shapes are general, 
The prevailing colours are lilac, blue, and yellow. 
Large hats give place to smali round ones. Spa- 
nish cloaks, and scarfs of white or coloured muslin, 
are at present much worn. Feathers continue to 
be adopted in full dress. 


The Philadelphia fashion at present is, in the 
words of Geoftry Gombado, to be genteel and agree- 
able. The heatof our climate compels both sexes 
to consult. comfort, rather than splendor. Our 
nymphs, under the double influence of their own 
warmth, and that of the sun, are obliged to appear 
in Lacedemonian drapery ; and our swains move 
languidly along, under the pressure of coatees, and 
hats of gossamour. Vulgar nankeen and filthy 
dowlas are in great request. 


Our High-street loungers sport a hat of an enor- 
mous circumference. <A small beau is so oversha- 
dowed by one of Tiffin’s best, that his dimensions to 
any thick sight are invisible. 


Otto of roses is the favourite perfume at Paris. 


A London perfumer thus invites to partial pu- 
rity: 

White hands have ever been esteemed a perso- 
nal beauty in both sexes, and in some parts of Eu- 
rope are essential to persons of rank. The Ban- 
dana soap, or Indian washing cakes, possess the 
peculiar property of giving the most exquisite de- 
licacy of texture, and inconceivable fairness to the 
hands, which are constantly washed with this soap 
only ; and these effects are not produced too sud- 
denly, as if by paint, but gradually, by correcting 
all the imperfections of the skin, and, when once 
produced, which they are certain to be by perse- 
verance, they are permanent. Even in cases where 
the skin has been injured by labour or other vio- 
lence, the hardness and coarseness are effectually, 
infallibly, and permanently removed, and succeed- 
ed by smoothness, fairness, and delicacy of appear- 
ance, which cannot be acquired by any other means 
whatever. Te people of fashion, and others, who 
have not injured the texture of their skin, the 
superior excellence of the Bandana soap will be 
evident after the first time of using it. 


From the number of young nudes, whom we 
daily see, we might suppose that parents had re- 


vived the old barbarous custom of exposing their 
children. 


A London wag avers, the high winds of March 
were very searching, but the transparent style of fe- 
male dress left few charms to discover. 

A British mechanic notifies brides, that he fits 
up dedsteads on a new principle. — 
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POLITICS. 


[We are glad to have an carly epport unity to gpive'a Tiberal 
analysis of Mr. Wixvitat’s sentiments, respecting ah 

insidious, hypocritical. ard short-lived peace. We tire 
more cheerfully publish every thing, which can reflect 
honour on this great statesman, because he is a shining 
pupil of that school, whose politics, weighed in the ba- 
lance of Experience, have never proved wanting. lf 
Burke and WixpnamM be erroneous, then is this 


te PILLAR ' D firmanient rottennese, 
And Earth’s base built on studdce.” | 


Review of the Speech of the Right Honouradie Wil- 
liam Windham, delivered in the House af Cammors, 
November 4, 1801, on the Report of an Address to 
the Throne, adproving of the Preliminaries of Peace 
with the Retublic of france. 


r K < t 


MR. WINDIIAM began his speech, which dis- 
plays the spirit, the temper, and the wisdom of a 
true statesman, of a genuine patriot who loves his 
country and understands her real interests, with la- 
menting what appeared to him the probable conse- 
quences of the preliminary treaty of peace. He 
considers the substance of the arguments advanced 
by ministers and their supporters to be this—that 
France has the power of destroying us, but they hope 
she will not have the inclination. He then, very na- 
turally, bursts out into the following exclamation: 
« That I should have lived to see the day, when 
such arguments could be used in a British house of 
commons !—that I should have lived to see a house 
of commons, where such arguments could be heard 
with patience, and even with complacency!” Mr. 
W. collects, from the speeches on the other side, 
that ministers reject the supposition of any actual 
necessity to make peace, but that they make it in 
order to anticipate such necessity; and thence he 
contends, that we have acted as Menou acted at A~ 
lexandria, and are, consequently, like him, con- 
guered ! for, he adds, “ I know not what other defi- 
nition we want of being conquered, than that acoun- 
try can say te us, “ We can hold out, and you can- 
not; make peace, or we will ruin yous and that 
you, in consequence, make peace upon terms which 
must render a renewal of kostilitties, under any pro- 
vocation, more certainly fatal than a continuation 
of that war, which you already declare yourselves 
unable to bear.” 

The idea of making the conclusion of peace a 
mere question of arithmetical calculation, and so 
regulating the most important concerns of a great 
empire, by the narrow ‘contracted notions of a 
counting-house, is most pointedly and successfully 
ridiculed. Mr. W. readily admits that if the mere 
pecuniary value of the territory actually conceded 
to us by the peace, or of that to be acquired by a 
continuation of the war, were to constitute the only 
ground of consideration, the peace would have his 
approbation ; but, he truly states, that a statesman 
ought also to consider “ the effect which peace, 
made in such and such circumstances, is hkely to 
have on the character and estimation of the coun- 
try ; a species of possession, which, though neither 
tangible nor visible, is as much a part of national 
strength, and has as reala value, as any thing that 
can be turned into pounds and shillings, that can 
be told by the score or hundred, or weighed out im 
averdupoise.” Thislanguage, no doubt, sounded 
oddly to the frigid calculators of revenue and ex- 
pense, but it will be perfectly intelligible to states- 
men and politicians, properly socalled. As tothe 
estimation of the country in the minds of foreign 
powers, we have heard that a nobleman of great in- 
formation and talents, who has recently returned 
from the continent, reports, that before the peace 
they feared us, and since the peace they despise us. 
The subsequent remarks on the value of national 
henour are excellent: these are strengthened by 
the authority of Mr. Fox and of Junius; the latter 


of whom, speaking of the business of the Paulkland 
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Islands, said “To depart, in the minutest article, 
from the nicety and strictness of punctilio, is as 
dangerous to national honour, as it is to female 
virtue. The woman who admits of one familiarity 
seldom knows where to stop, or what to refuse; 
and, when the councils of a great country give way 
in a single instance, when they are once inclined 
to submission, every step accelerates the rapidity 
of their descent.” When it is considered that such 
was the language used by a writer who courted the 
favour of the people; and contrast it with the argu- 
ments now employed forthe same purpose, what a 
lamentable inference must be drawn from the com- 
parison! If France can appreciate such a state of 
things, we are, indeed, a conquered people! 

In the next branch of his argument, Mr. W. ex- 
amines whether we are left in a better situation by 
the peace, than we should have been placed in by a 
continuation of the war; and for this purpose he 
takes a view of the terms of peace. 

“The description of these is simple and easy: 
France gives nothing, and, excepting Trinidad and 
Ceylon, England gives every thing. If it were of 
any consequence to state what in diplomatic lan- 
guage was the basis of this treaty, we must say, that 
it had no onc basis; but that it was the status quo, 
on the part ef England, with the two exceptions in 
its favour, of Ceylon and Trinidad; and the ut; pos- 
sidetis, with the addition of all the other English 
conquests, on the part of France. But what may 
be the technical description of the treaty, is, com- 
paratively, of little importance. It is the result 
that is material, and the extent of power and terri- 
tory, now, by whatever means, actually remaining 
in the hands of France., The enumeration of this, 
liable indeed in part to be disputed, but upon the 
whole sufficiently correct, may be made as follows : 

«“ In Europe~France possesses the whole of the 
continent, with the exception of Russia and Austria. 
If it be said that parts of Germany, and the North- 
ern courts of Denmark and Sweden are not fairly 
described as being immediately under the controul 
of France, we must balance this consideration by, 
remarking the influence which France possesses in 
these governments, and the commanding position 
which she occupies with respect to Austria, by the 
possession of Switzerland and Mantua, and those 
countries which have been considered always, and 
twice in the course of the present war, have preved 
to be, the direct inlet into the heart of her domi- 
nions. | 

“ In Asia—Pondicherry, Mahé, Cochin, Nega- 
patam, the Spice islands. 

“In Africasthe Cape of Good Hope, Goree, 
Sencgal. 

“ In the sea that is inclosed by these three con- 
tinents, which connects them all, and furnishes to 
us in many respects our best and surest communi- 
cation with them—the Mediterranean—every port 
and post except Gibraltar, from one end of it to 
the other, including the impregnable and invalua- 
ble port of Malta; so as to exclude us from a sea, 
which it had ever before been the anxious policy of 
Great-Britain to keep in her hands—eand to render 
it now, truly and properly, what it was once idly 
called, the Sea of Trina. 

“In the West-Indies—St. Demingo, both the 
French and Spanish, Martinico, St. Lucie, Guada- 
loupe, Tobago, Curacoa. 

« In North-America-~St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
with a right to the fisheries in the fullest extent to 
which they were ever claimed ; Lousiana, (so it is 
supposed) a word dreadful] to be pronounced, to all 
who consider the consequences with which that 
cession is pregnant, whether as it acts northward, 
by its effects upon the United States, or southward, 
as Opening a direct passage into the Spanish settle- 
ments in America. 

“In South-America—Surinam, Demerara, Ber- 
bice, Essequibo, taken by us and now ceded ;—Gui- 
ana, and by the effect of the treaty fraudulently 
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signed by France with Portugal, just before the sig- 
nature of these preleminaries, a tract of country ex- 
tending to the river Amazon, and giving to France 
the command of the entrance into that river.— 
Whether, by any secret article, the evils of this 
cession will prove to have been done away, time 
will discover. 
may be said to possess the whole of the Spanish 
and Pertuguese settlements upon that continent. 
For who shall say, that she has not the command 
ef those settlements, when she has the command 
of the countries to which they belong; cum custodit 
ipsos custodes? She has, in truth, whatever part of 


In fact, (be that as it may) France 


the continent of South-America she chooses to oc- 
capy ; and as far as relates to the Spanish part. 


without even the necessity, a necessity that proba- 
bly would not cost her much, of infringing any part 
of the present treaty. 


“ Such is the grand and comprehensive circle to 


which the New Roman Empire may be soon ex- 


pected to spread, now that peace has removed all 
obstacles, and opened to her a safe and easy passage 


into the three remaining quarters of the globe.— 


Such is the power, which we are required to con- 
template without dismay ! under the shade of whose 
greatness we are invited to lie down with perfect 
tranquillity and composure! I should be glad to 
know, what our ancestors would have thought and 
felt in this situation? What those weak and delud- 
ed men, so inferior to the politicians of the present 
day, the Marlboroughs, the Godolphins, the So- 
mers’s, the king Williams, all those who viewed 
with such apprehension the power of Louis XIV. 
what they would say to a peace, which not only con- 
firms to France the possession of nearly the whole 
of Europe, but extends her empire over every other 
part of the globe. Is there a man of them, who 
would not turn in his coffin, could he be sensible to 
a twentieth part of that which is passing, as perfect 
matter of course, in the politics of the present mo- 
ment? | 

« But to all these mighty dangers we have, it 
seems, one great security to oppose ; not that de- 
grading and bastard security to which I have before 
adverted, and to which, I fear, I must again recur— 
that France is /assata, if not satiata; that having 
run down her prey, she will be content to spare it, 
and be willing for a while to leave us unmolested ; 
but a rational, sober, well-founded security, appli- 
cable to the supposition that she may not be want- 
ing in the will to hurt us, but will happily not pos- 
sess the power. This great security, we are told, 
is our wealth. We are, it seems, so immensely 
rich, our prosperity stands on so sure and wide a 
basis, we have such a pyramid of gold, so beauti- 
fully constructed, and so firmly put together, that 
we may Safely let in all the world to do their worst 
against it; they can never overturn it, and might 
spend ages in endeavouring to take it to pieces. 
We seem to consider our commercial prosperity, 
like those articles of property, timber, marble, and 
others of that sort, which, however valuable, may 
be safely left unguarded, being too weighty and 
bulky to be carried away. 

« Sir, the first circumstance that strikes one in 
this statement, is, that odd inconsistency, by which 
acountry that makes peace on account of its pover- 
ty, is to rest its whole hope of security in that 
peace, upon its wealth. If our wealth will protect 
us, it is a great pity that this discovery was not 
made long ago; it would haye sayed us many years 
of painful struggle ; have kept in our hands a great 
additional portion of these very means of protec- 
tion, and haye lessened considerably the dangers 
against which such protection is wanted.” 

The succeeding pages are devoted to the esta- 
blishment of this position, not more alarming than 


Just ;— with its present feelings the country never 


can go to war again, Jet France do what she will’ — 
and having proyed this, Mr. W, adds—* Sir, are 
these idle dreams, the phantom of my own disor- 


poetical melancholy. 


dered imagination? or are they real and serious 
dangers, the existence of which no man of com- 
mon sense, let his opinions of the peace be what 
they may, will attempt to deny ? The utmost that 
any man will pretend to say, is, that he hopes (and 
so do [) that the evils apprehended will not happen ; 
and that, great as the risk may be, he thinks it pre- 
ferable to those risks which would attend a cont- 
nuation of the war. None but the most weak or in- 
considerate, if they are not disaffected, or absorbed 
in the sense of sume immediate personal interest, will 
feel, when they shall well understand the subject, 
that there is any cause of joy or rejeicing.”” We 
believe, indeed, the dedirium of joy is pretty well oven 
though the daily efforts of some persons, included 
in Mr. W.’s exceptions, are directed to produce its 
revival; and to stigmatize as audacious, as men ac- 
tuated by selfish, dark, malignant passions”, all who 
presume to think with Mr. W. on the subject of 
peace, and not implicitly to subscribe to the infalli- 
bility of themselves and theiremployers. We have 
even been assured that a member of administration 
proposed to dismiss a gentleman from a public situ- 
ation, the duties of which he had conscientiously 
discharged, to the universal satisfaction of all who 
have had an opportunity of observing his conduct; 
and, at a critical time, with much personal danger 
to himself, because he had dared to disapprove the 
peace, and support his opinions by fair argument. 
The proposition, however, is said to have been re- 
jected with firmness, by the premier, who justly re- 
presented such a proceeding as highly oppressive 
in itself, and as subversive, in its effects, of the free. 

dom of the press. His conduct certainly did him 

honour; though it was no more than a knowledge 

of his character would have led us to expect; for, 

however we may differ from him in opinion on the 

subject of the peace, we shall be ever ready to do 

justice to the amiable- qualities of his heart and 

mind. 

(To be continued. ) 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE hope “ Daphnis” will excuse the insertion 
of * A Monody On «0. We cannot, indeed we 
cannot, bear this whimpering style. The voice of 
sincere grief will always command attention, and 
excite sympathy; but the drawling moan of minc- 
ing affectation raises no passion, but contempt. 
Yet, among our numerous fools, Daphnis may find 
an approving reader, and, in many an impartial 
paper, he will find a vacant corner for insipid verse. 


For still, the Soul of Candour! Iallow’d 
These jingling elegies amused the crowd, 
That patriot cits hung blubbering on each line, 
That fay critice wept, and cried * divine!” 
That love-lorn sheep reclin’d the pensive head, 
And sentimental ensigns, as they read, 
Wiped the sad drops of pity from their eye, 
And burst between a hiccup and a sigh. 
W. Girrorp. 


We hope that “ Jaques” will soon have a fit of 
So agreeable an associate 
we could wish to hear conversing in literary society, 
but that some of his “ Reficctions” might originate 
in * Solitude.” 

The unreasonable querulousness of “ Zelinda” 
reminds the Editor of a passage, so picturesque 
and charactcristical, that our peevish correspond- 
ent may, if she please, bring the picture home. 


Anxjous Melania rises to my view, 

Who never thinks her Jover pays his due; 
Visit, present, treat, flatter, and adore; 
Her majesty, to-morrow, calls for more. 
His wounded ears complaints eternal fill, 
As unoiled hinges, qucrulously shrill, 


® Yide the Twia-brothers, the Frue Briton and Sun passion. 


e You went last night with Celia to the ball.” 

Yow prove it false. “Not go? that’s worst of all.” 
Norhing can please her, nothing not inflame, 

And arrant contradictions are the same. 

Her lover must be sad to please her spleen; 

His mirth is aninexpiable sin: 

For of all rivals, that can pan her breast, 

There's one that wounds far deeper ihan rhe rest; 
To wreck her quiet, the most dreadful shelf 

Is, if her lover dares enjoy bimseif ! 


« A Militia Officer” is equally prodigal of his 
weak reasons and his strong passion, in behalf of 
his Aedsday soldiers. 


And here allanthors make a doubt 
Whether he is more wise, or stout ; 
Some hold the one, and some the other; 
But, howsoe'erthey make a pother, 
The difference is so small, his brain 
Outweighs his rage, but half a grain. 


We are weary of receiving, and of Jurning wire- 
drawn poetry, upon frivolous topics. For epitaphs 
on cats or on kittens, for the toilsome intricacy of 
rebuses, or the obvious orthography of an acrostic, 
the copiousness of the English language does not 
afford a sufficient variety of degrading epithets to 
the Editor, to allow him to express half his con- 
tempt. The mechanical weavers of such flimsy 
stuff should arise from their little looms, and reflect 
upon a sensible passage from the modern Pope. 


eikean ‘¢ When the heaven-born muse 

Shames her descent, and for low earthly views, 

Hams on a Leetle's bier the doleful stave, 

Or sits cbief-mourner.... at a May-bug's grave, 

Satire should scourge her from the vile employ, 

And bring her back to friendship, love, and joy.” 
GIFFORD. 


P. D. has laid aside his harp. We hope it does 
not hang upon the willows. Our frequent invita- 
tions to this writer are dictated by a sincere spirit. 
We respect his literary character, and relish his 
easy verse. 

“ Beatrice” will relieve the dreariness of politics, 
and animate the Icthargy of our own compositions, 
by her fluent style, and sprightly wit. Her rail- 
lery is always we] mannered, and men are willing 
to be laugkied at, by one, who excites merriment, 
by the warad of Good Humour. 

At the sight of “ An Elegy*,” we cannot help 
shaking the head and looking glum. To the 
wailing author of these doleful strains, we must 
apply the caution of Horace to Albius Tibullus. 


ere Ne doleas plus nimio memor 
Immitis Glycera, neu miserabiles, 
Decantes elegoe. 


The imitation of ANacrFow is festive and poeti- 
cal. The carousing poet, with his eye in a fine 
frenzy rolling, discerns many a jovial reveller. 


nieki “ Sub arcte 
Vite bibentem.” 


« Asmodeo” is looked for with a Jover’s impa- 
tence. He is sure of a kind reception. We are 
not insensible of his partiality to this paper, and 
we gratefully assure him, that he cannot address 
us too often. 

A new correspondent in the Lounger, signed 
H. E. is heard, with the most respectful attention, 
in behalf of Richardson’s novels. Of the Pamela 
of that author, we cannot be very vehement in our 
eulogy. ‘fo our careless eyes, Pamela has always 
appeared an insipid sort of a maiden; but many 
scenes and many characters in Clarissa and Sir 


rere cae eer a SSSR 


° Goresurta, who hada sovereign contempt for this 
dismal style of poetry, makes his good Vicar say, Deborah, 
my life, you know grief is dry; let us have a bottle of the 

t gooseberry wine to keep wp our spirits I have wept 

o much, at all sorts of clegies of late, that, without an en- 

veung glass, I am sure this will overcome me. 
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Charles Grandison are boldly sketched, with the 
brightest pencil of Genius. Lovelace is a glaring, 
though noxious meteor; and, from the outrageous 
virtue of Miss Howe, even the most prim of Phi- 
ladelphia prudes might learn new lessons of aus- 
terity. 

“ A Drawing-room Beau” is a humorous carica- 
ture, ably hit off, by some moral Gilray, who de- 
lights in tracmg the distorted features of affecta- 
tion. We shall always find room in the Port Folio 
for such pictures. 

Tothe translator of Sketches from La Bruyere, 
both his author and the Editor are indebted. The 
first has, hitherto, been very lamely rendered, and 
the only translation, which we have seen, is one 
done into English, under the abused name of Nicholas 
Rowe, an author of the most soft and sprightly dic- 
tion. We are pleased to perceive even a fragment 
of a version, by a gentleman, who not only under- 
stands the original critically, but is well versed in 
that knowledge of life and manners, which profes- 
sor La Bruyere stipulates to teach. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE following matrimonial event happened at 
Gosport:....A publican there was informed, that 
his daughter had lately set off to be married to one 
of the black cymbéalists of the Wiltshire band, and 
that only a speedy interference could prevent their 
being married. The father pursued the couple, 
but arrived too late to prevent the union. Appli- 
cation being made to the officer, the bridegroom 
was confined some time, for being absent without 
leave, and the bride was conducted home, by the 
mother and constable. She attended to her father’s 
door, where the mother led the van; the constable 
desired the bride to follow, but she so well timed 
her manners, by politely saying, “ After you, sir,” 
that she persuaded the constable to take prece- 
dence, while she took to her heels, and completely 
effected her escape. {London paper. 


He, who wishes to be instructed in the morality 
of Kotzebue’s drama, and of most French plays, will 
learn all that is necessary from the following. 

They hold that our nature exists in its utmost pu- 


į rity among savages, and that civilization, and so- 


cial intercourse are curses. Conformably to these 
ideas, subjection is servility, and authority tyran- 
ny; while liberty and independence are such inde- 
feasible rights, that even between a parent and a 
child, no such sentiments as authority and obe- 
dience should subsist. They say that the mise- 
ries of mankind do not proceed from divine suffer- 
ance, from general depravity, or from the 
fulfilment of the mysterious plans of Providence, 
but from the perverse oppression of the great, who 
delight in the miseries of their fellow-creatures. 

Allured by the charm of antithesis, modern 
readers sit down to the perusal of the “ Pitiadle 
Adultress,’’ “ The Noble Lie,” “ Generous Revenge,” 
« Honest Thieves,” “ The Gusltless Parricide,” “ Er- 
rors of Virtue,” Amiable Indiscretions,’’ The Innocent 
Slanderer,” “ Delicate Anger,” and a thousand other 
absurdities. 


IN a catalogue of curious books, lately offered 
for sale in London, we perceive an Homer editio 
princeps, of 1448; an Apuleius, 1469; Cicero ad 
Atticum, 1470; Ciceronis Officia, 1466; Livius, 
1470; Quintilian, 1470; Nepos, 1471; and Justin, 
1470, a`l of the editio prin; together with Ana- 
creon Brunckei, Ovidius Burmanni, and a Combe’s 
Horace, in the most magnificent style of typogra- 
phy. The Deux Ponts Greek classics. Variorum 
Classics, 122 volse Russia binding. German edi- 
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tions of the classics, 203 volse Virgilius Heynii, 
and the splendid Madrid edition of Don Quixotte. 


Mr. Serjeant Best has lately been worsted in a 
pugilistic rencontre. The London punsters, who 
are always upon the look out for a good thing, de- 
clared that it was certainly degrading to a serjeant 
to receive a corporal chastisement. 


The duke of Somerset presided at the last pub” 
lic dinner of the literary fund, which was attended 
by upwards of four hundred gentlemen. Catches 
and glees were sung after dinner, and mess. Fitz- 
gerald, Boscawen, and Birch, recited some fine 
pieces of original poetry. By the treasurer’s re- 
port, it appears that this laudable institution pros- 
pers highly. Among the new subscribers are the 
duchess of Devonshire and earl Spencer. 


Pp -- | 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


FROM THE SHOP OF DACTYL AND COMMA, 


DEALERS IN ODES, POEMS, SONGS AND ELEGIES, POETS 
CORNER, NO. 2, CAMBRIDGE, 


7O THE EDITOR OF THE PORT FOLIO. 


SIR, 


Having opened a literary shop at this plaee, where (heg- 
ging pardon of the Government of the College) there are few 
good judges of our commodities, we have consigned a pack- 
age to your care, and if this sample please you, we shall be 
happy to deal farther with you. 

We are, sir, 
Your mose obedient, &e. 


DACTYL and COMMA. 


SONG. 


LET grave philosophers declaim 

Against our Joys, and boldly blame 
The pleasures of the vine ; 

Should Zeno’s self, in glory bright, 

Upon this tipling world alight, 

And swear that drinking was not right, 
I still would love good wine. 


Tho’ amorous Damon should compose 
A sonnet to hi» mistress’ xose, 

And make her all divine ; 
Tho’ every grace the maid adorn, 
Tho’ pure as is the breath of morn, 
Tho’ ripe us is the golden corn, 

I'd give her up for wine. 


Although her cheeks should blooming glow, 
Though music from her lips should flow, 
With pleasure I'd resign 
The charming fair, nor would I prize 
The love that sparkles in her eyes; 
My roving fancy from her flies, 
’Tis drawn by generous wine. 


Let others sing of other joys, 

The sportsman and the huntsman’s noise, 
Or pleasures of the line. 

Let them describe, in numbers gay, 

The bliss of shooting on the spray, 

The lark, who ushers in the day, 
But let my theme be wine. 


Come then, my friends, and cheerly stand, 
With each a bumper in his hand, 
Around the juice divine ; 
Instead of toasting Daphne’s face, 
Or Nimrod, first upon the chace, 
With fervid grasp your glass embrace. 
And toast the God of Wine. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


{The muse of Canningham has sung sweetly, and with no 
borrowed strain, in pastoral. He has, with rare felicity, 
blended sentiment with description, in one of the tritest 

' themes of poesy. The ensuing verses, it is believed, were 
never republished in any American miscellany. They 
combine moral thoughts, and varied imagery. The pic- 
ture of the moon, in the sixth stanza, and of the “ pen- 
dont poppies,” in she sixteenth is very charming. ] 


TRE CONTEMPLATIS?, 


A NIGHT PIECE. 


te NOX €Fat.....sccccsssssese enese l 
Cum tacet omnis ager, pecudes, pietæqne volucres.” 
. 


THE queen of contemplation, Night, 
Begins her balmy reign ; 
Advancing in their varied light, 
Her silver vested train. 


'Tis strange the many marshall’dstars, 
That ride yon sacred round, 

Should keep, among their rapid cars, 
A silence so profound. 


A kind, a philosophic calm, 
The cool creation wears, 

And what day drank of dewy balm, 
The gentle night repairs. 


Behind their leafy curtains hid, 
The feather’d race how still; 

How quiet now the gamesome kid, 
That gambol'd round the hill. 


The sweets that bending o’er their banks, 
From sultry day declin’d, 

Revive, in litue velvet ranks, 
And scent the western wind. 


The moon, preceded by the breeze, 
That bade the clouds retire, 

Appears among the tufted trees, 
A phenix nest on fire. 


But soft....the golden glow subsides, 
Her chariot mounts on high, 

And now, in silver’d pomp, she rides 
Pale regent of the sky. 


Where Time upon the wither’d tree 
Hath carv’d the moral chair, 

I sit, from busy passions free, 
And breathe the placid air, 


The wither’d tree was once in prime, 
Its branches brav’d the sky: 

Thus, at the touch of ruthless time, 
Shall youth and vigour die. 


I'm lifted to the blue expanse, 
It glows serenely gay, 

Come, Science, by my side advance, 
We'll searth the milky way. 


Let us descend... the daring flight 
Fatigues my feeble mind, 

And Science, in the maze of light, 
Is impotent and blind. 


Whatare those wild, those wand’ring fires, 
That o’er the moorland ran? 

Vapours....how like the vague desircs, 
That cheat the heart of man. 


But there’s afriendly guide, a fame, 
That lambent o'er its bed, 

Enlivens, with a gladsome beam, 
The hermit’s osier shed. 


Amone the russet shades of night, 
It glances from afar, l 

And darts along the dusk, so bright, 
It seems a silver star. 
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In coverts, where the few frequent, - 
If Virtue deigns to dwell, ` 


’Tis thrs, the httle lamp, content, 
Gives lustre to her cell. 


How smooth the rapid river slides, 
Progressive to the deep, 

The poppies, pendent o’er its sides, 
Have charm’d the waves to sleep. 


Pleasure’s intoxicated sons! 
Ye indolent! ye gay! 
Reflect....for, as the river runs, 
Life wings its trackless way. 


That branching grove of dusky green 
Conceals the azure sky, 

Save where astarry space between, 
Relieves the darken’d eye. 


Old Error thus, with shades impure, 
Throws sacred Truth behind, 

Yet, sometimes, through the deep obscure, 
She bursts upon the mind. | 


Sleep and her sister Silence reign, 
They lock the shepherd’s fold, 
But hark! I hear a lamb complain, 

'Tis lost upon the wold. 


To savage herds, that hunt for prey, 
An unresisting prize ; 
For having trod a devious way, 
. The little rambler dies. 


As luckless is the virgin’s lot, 
Whom Pleasure once misguldes, 
When hurried from the halcyon cot, 

Where Innocence presides. 


The passions, a relentless train, 
To tear the victim run, 

She seeks the paths of peace in vain, 
Is conquer'd and undone. 


How bright the little insects blaze, 
Where willows shade the way, 

As proud as if their painted rays 
Could emulate the day! 


’Tis thus the pigmy sons of power 
Advance their vain parade ; 

Thus glitter in the darken’d hour, 
And like the glow-worms fade. 


The soft serenity of night 
Ungentle clouds deform ; 

The silver host, that shone so bright, 
Is hid behind a storm. 


The angry elements engage ! 
An oak, an ivied bow’r, 

Repels the rough wind’s noisy rage, 
And shields me from the shower. 


The rancour thus of rushing Fate 
I’ve learnt to render vain : 

For whilst Integrity’s her seat, 
The soul will sit serene. 


A raven, from some greedy vault, 
Amid that cloister’d gloom, 

Bids me, and ’tis a solemn thought! 
Reflect upon the tomb. 


The tomb, the consecrated dome, 
The temple, rais’dto Peace, 
The port, that in a friendly home, 

Receives the human race. 


Yon village, to the moral mind, 
A solemn aspect wear's ; 

Where sleep hath Jull’d the labour'd hind, 
And kill’d his daily cares. 


"Tis but the church-yard of the night, 
Ancmblemetic bed, 

That offers, to the mental sight, 
Fhe temporary dead. ; 


From hence I'll penetrate in thought, 
The grave’s unmeasur’d deep, 

And tutor’d hence, be timely taught, 
To meet my final sleep. 


"Tis peace...the little chaos past, 
The gracious moon restor’d, 

A breeze succeeds the frightful blast, 
That through the forest roar’d. 


The nightingale, a welcome guest, 
Renews her gentle strains; 

And Hope, just wand’ring from my breast, 
Her wonted seat regains. 


Yes, when yon lucid orb is dark, 
And darting from on high, 
My soul, amore celestial spark, 

Shall keep her native sky. 


© Fann’d by the light, the lenient breege, 
My limbs refreshment find, 
And moral rhapsodies, like these, 
GIvE VIGOUR tothe MIND. 


LINES 
ADDRESSED TO A SLANDERED FAIR-ONE. 


[If the voice of soothing poetry can charm away the canker 
of the heart, she, who has been unjustly slandered, may 
find relief in the following. ] 


Why should you, lov’d Sensible, should you be 


pale, 
The portrait of grief you appear ; 
You look like yon lilly, that droops in the vale, 
With my lips let me dry up that tear. 


Disdain a reply to Malignity’s tongue, 
Let patience to clamour submit; 

It is better that Slander should say you were wrong, 
Than that you the wrong should commit. 


The atheist, if really such madmen exist, 
Belief will delirious decry, 

In infidel doubtings pretend to persist, 
What they cannot conceive, they deny 


Thus some of your sex, cld and ugly, will rail, 
Like atheists all goodness they doubt, 

Insist that all rakes may o’er beauty prevail, 
Because themselves could not hold out. 


You must pardon the cry, think not strange what 
I say, 
They mercy from you must receive, 
Be it known to your tenderness, ’tis the world’s 
way, ; ` 
Who injure, will never forgive. 
Smile, smile, and smile on, let day beam on your 
face, 
To oblivion be obloquy hurl'd ; 
By the best you’re belov'd, thou fair figure of 
Grace, 
So laugh at the rest of the world. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ: 
No. XXIV. 
TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


The following letter has remained some time on 
my files, and I owe an apology to the militia hero 
for an apparent neglect of his elegant reproof of 
the undress of the ladies. My admiration of the 
beauty of his diction and the correctness of his 
erthography has been excessive ; and, in the course 
ofa long acquaintance with the militia style, so 
justly in vogue in this happy country, I do not re- 
member to have seen any specimen, superior to 
that, which I now have the honour to exhibit to 
every admiring American. 

Around the character of this valiant epistolizer, 
there seerns, to my dazzled eyes, a vivid glory. As 
his sword is doubtless as sharp as his pen, his pro- 
tected country has a sure defence in his valour and 
veteran ex perience, and from the inroads of fantas- 
tic fashion, we have nothing to fear, while this mi- 
litia inspector casts his keen glances around. 


Honurp SQUIRE, 


IN the farst plase, squire, I hope you wont think 
from my b ad speling that I ant a gentieman. To 
convince you, I gess I am as rich as any boddy in 
in these here parts. I lately cumd here to Phile- 
delfa from Payankeytank up to the eastwurd, to 
larn a bit of the fasherns, and to see folk, and so 
On.. You must kno, squire, I made a fortin by 
tradin in indiger; that is, I was an indiger mar- 
chant, sich as they sa here, a flower marchant, a te 
marchant, and the like of that; and going young 
into trade, I didunt think much about Jarnin ; but 
bein obliged by my bisiness, to travil about a good 
deal, I got to larn considerable about the noshuns 
of folks, and so they told me I ort to come toa big 
sity, and that I might larn more, and may bee set- 
ul among the great ones, and that I shud find a 
heep of paple of my tast, and perhap git marryid. 
I find itis kinder trew ; sum of the wimin duseem 
to like me; if they do not for sarten I gess my 
yaller panterlunes and kurrickle will make sum of 
um long. 

But what I rite toyou about, squire, 1s the fash- 
ems of the fair seck ; was ever any thing so prettee. 
Now what I wants is, that youl stop them there riters 
in the Port Folio, who are tryin to run down the 
wimin, caus they dress naked and show their skins; 
they want them to lieve off sich fasherns, but do 
rite a peece that will put um in a noshun of leaving 
off more clothes. ‘Them fellers must be jokeing, 
and let what they will sa, I gess the wimin will 
have more sense to think us men havent feelin and 
secin and tastin enuff to like it. Ive been most 
alrayd of the Jate cold and rainy wether least they 
shud pin up and cumber themselves with the same 
bunch of petty cotes they wair in our parts; but 7 

am plagce glad to find they have too much spunk 


ENLARGED. 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


cccvcoccccccecsccccvaccscseccvscsecoess T VARIOUS, THAT THE MIND 

OF DESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGE, 

AND PLEAS’D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE INDUILGED.” 
COWPER. 


for that. Thope next summer they will be nakeder 
yet; only try um once now, squire, the first time 
you can work round them, so as to git them between 
you and the sun: you wont see any pockits I am 
sartin. 

I have been to several frolicks since Ive bin 
here. Tother nite I was at one, where we had the 
dance called the waltz, I think....O mighty squire! 
if you had bin there, the very hares of your wig 
would stood on eand. I felt kinder shamed: but 
for all, I was full of noshuns, and couldent help 
praizing it; which while I was duing, a gentleman 
told me it was tolerable clever, but that it was ex- 
pected a new one would soon be brout up, called 
the Irish fandango, or sum such old country name. 
This, he said, would tutch me tothe quick. Why 
says I to a lady, this beats bundling; pray maam, 
says I,do you understand that play; she turned to 
the next lady, and whispered sumthing about Dub- 
ster or dabster...yes maam, says I, I'am a dabdster at 
that; and they gave full credit to what I say, for I 
go by the very name. 

Do, squire, your a skoller, rite a logium on the 
buty of naked skins, or say sumthing to cumfort 
the ladies, whilst they are shivering in the cold to 
sho um tous. Its ashame every boddy should be 
runin their rigs on the pure wimin. 

Iam, honurd sir, 
hoping better acquaintance, 
in trew frindship, 
your worship’s 
most humbil sarvant, 
Icua son FLASH, 
a cafıtain in the milishee, when I'm at home. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 


IN AMERICA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


(CONTINUED.) 


CHAP. XXI. 


Continuation... The prosperous state of Commerce, not 
the consequence of wisdom in the Governnie teese Nor 
the increasing population... Praiseworthy side of 
the Amerigan Constitutiones. Principal cause of the 
increasing population. 


In my opinion, all these are sins of omission on 
the part of congress, and their number might, I 
believe, be augmented ad infinitum. It may, how- 
ever, be objected, that a government, under whose 
protection the national prosperity has attained such 
a splendid elevation, and the numbers of the peo- 
ple have so considerably increased, as in the Unit- 
ed States, since the adoption of the federal consti- 
tution, cannot pussibly, while such admirable 
effects are produced, be reckoned among the bad 
governments. ‘Vo this I answer, that I have al- 
ready detailed the accidental external circum- 
stances, altogether independent of any internal 
wisdom in the government, which have enriched 
America, and extended her trade. But have agri- 
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culture and internal industry risen in the same 
proportion as commerce? With respect to the 
population, I have to remark, that they are indebt- 
ed, partly to the emigration of Europeans, com- 
puted at about ten thousand individuals yearly, for 
its increase. And thescemigrations prove rather 
the fault of the European, than the wisdom of the 
American governments. An increasing popula- 
tion would, if altogether independent of emigra- 
tion, prove the excellence ofan administration. 

Nor is every thing to be censured; we must be 
impartial, and confess that in America there is 
much to praise. The extensive civil liberty (poli- 
tical liberty there is none), which they enjoy, pro- 
duces the best effects upon the population. The 
absence of all feudal oppression; the unbounded 
religious liberty ; the liberty of publishing all opi- 
nions ; especially the liberty, to every one, of follow- 
ing unimpeded, whatever occupation he best under- 
stands, advantages, which hitherto are not in any - 
one European state enjoyed to the same degrce 
as in the United States, are all encouragements to 
the increase of the human species. Butthe Ame- 
ricans enjoy altogether, independently of their so- 
cial establishments, certain advantages still more 
effectual to the same end. Among them is, not 
so much the great tract of fruitful western lands, 
yet uncultivated, (for the speculators have made it 
every where dear,) as the novelty of the ground, 
which, even if the soil were bad, would at any rate, 
give some good harvests. For every countryman 
can annually clear a few acres from wood, which 
no ploughshare ever touched bere, and which, 
although covered with a very thin layer of soil, 
would reward his industry so liberally as to occa- 
sion the raising yearly of more grain for every in- 
dividual in America, than in any other country, 
even though the produce upon an equal surface in 
Europe should be incomparably mere abundant. 
This is the principal cause of the increasing popu- 
lation; the others are subordinate toite The emi- 
gration to the westward, however, from the castern 
states, attractive as the banks of the Ohio may be, 
and however fruitful and proportionably cheap the 
lands there may prove, shews that mal-administra- 
tion in the eastern parts occasions these removals. 
Mankind, in general, love, above all things, their 
home, and the great proportion of them are no 
more subjected to the eccentric fascinations of an 
heated fancy, than inclined to the wandering life of 
an adventurer, 


CHAP. XXII. 


Continuation of the historical sketch. Federalists and 
ANE federalistSecces AVistocralSeces Democrats... eing- 
lish und French partieswwGenetweBrandy revolue 
tion. 


I now return to the events which have happened 
since the intreduction ofthe federal constitution. I 
shall notice only the most important; and the first 
thing to be remarked is the rise of two parties. 
The opposers of this coustitution were called anti- 
federalists, although they were properly federalists, 
inasmuch as they wished to adiecre to the former 
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contederacy, which, by the new constitution was 
changed, on the contrary,into a single government. 
Both parties, however, assumed upon the French 
revolutiona new shape. The anti-federalists were 
changed into democrats, the federalists into aristo- 
crats ; which, however, they disavow, and adhere 
to the other,as a more popular name. The demo- 
crats are of course French-minded, while the others 
incline sympathetically to the side of England. 
In the southern states, that is, in Georgia, the two 
Carolinas, Tenessee, Kentuckey, and especially in 
Virginia, the majority is democratic French, South- 
Carolina perhaps excepted, where as the democrats 
say, there is much aristccratic leaven prevailing: 
but north of the river Potowmack the English and 
aristocratic party has the upperhand. In general, 
the democratic party consists of people overloaded 
rather with debts, than with the good things of this 
world, tothe sweets of which they are at the same 
time very far from indifferent, and who in the ruins 
of a revolution, hope to snatch up their share of the 
possessions of the wealthy, and then to turn aris- 
tocrats themselves. The drunkards, gamesters, 
unsuccessful speculators, bankrupts, and those who 
have ruined themselves by debauchery, belong, 
with few exceptions, to this party. ‘This is what 
makes it so strong to the southward, where an ex- 
travagant way of living generally involves people 
in debt. Those who have applied to the govern- 
ment for offices, but have not obtained them, are 
of course democrats. ‘Thus one Bache, a grand- 
son of Franklin, published a violent democratic 
news-paver at Philadelphia, because he would fain 
havc been post-master-general, but was disappoint- 
ed in hisexpectation. Before that time he published, 
it is said, an aristocratic paper. He calls his 
gazette the durora, to signify the dawn of freedom, 
according to his tastee There appears, in New- 
York, another democratic paper called the Argus. 
These are the two most important vehicles of de- 
mocratic bitternessin America. The Aurora, how- 
ever, has no small merit, both in point of matter 
and of style; the transactions of the war in Europe 
are discusséd in it with much penetration. But 
the best part of the American pcople belong ‘like- 
wise to the democratic party, namcly, those who 
are opposed to the bank and trading interest, 
who wish to see agriculture and industry more en- 
couraged, and who think a closer connection with 
England would be dangerous, and would mark an 
ingratitude to France disgraceful to the national 
honour: in a word, the good patriots, who per- 
ceive in the constitution and in the measures of go- 
vernment many defects, and would wish to have 
them removed. These, however, are the moderate 
democrats, for the most part, independent people, 
who, in case ofa revolution, would certainly be the 
victims of the raging democrats above described. 
The party of the aristocrats consists of those 
who have'possessions and wish to see them secured 
against the French stormers of property. They 
carry on a defensive, the dcmocrats an offensive 
ware They have found against the latter a faithful 
allvin the English government, which probably 
helps them underhand with subsidies, and thus 
enables them to strengthen their party. Besides 
this, the commercial existence of so many mer- 
chants 1s so thoroughly dependent upon England, 
whence they receive goods upon credit, that they 
are ubliged to join the party which favours Eng- 
jende In New-Lneland, perhaps the expiring light 
of a nming religious zcal may increase the aver- 
sion of the presbyierians against the French, on 
account of their atheism, this, however, is uncer- 
tain. On the other hand, the methodists and 
otaer fanatical sects are known as severe republi- 
canse Itis well known that the quakers were 
aiwavs devoted to LEngland. The Americans, 
however, are accustomed to separate politics and 
religion; so that the political parties among them, 
are noi as in Lngtand under Charles the first, at 
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the same time, religious factions. It may be ob- 
served, however, that the dcists and atheists are 
almost universally devoted to democracy. When 
I speak of American deists and atheists, I mean 
thereby people who give themselves out for such, 
and who, without concerning themselves much 
aboutthe theories of these doctrines, live conforma- 
bly to their practices... They may be called empiric 
deists and athcists. 

But nothing contributed to render the federal 
party anti-Gallican aristocrats, so much as the con- 
duct of the French minister Genet. He landed at 
Charleston, because he well knew that in the south- 
ern states, the French cause had the most partizans. 
He there caused privateers to be fitted out; issued 
proclamations ; attempted even to levy troops, with- 
out condescending to pay the smallest attention to 
the government of the United States. What govern- 
ment would patiently suffer itself to be treated with 
so much contempt? He travelled very slowly from 
Charleston to Philadelphia; this had a suspicious 
appearance; and seemed to indicate a design to 
make himself a party in the southern states. In 
Philadelphia he was always surrounded by ill-bred 
young men, and gave offence, by breaking through 
all public decency. He declared in public, that 
France did not wish America to engage in the war, 
and secretly caballed to produce a rupture with 
England. The Americans cannot be blamed for 
not having been willing to sacrifice the great ad- 
vantages of neutrality, merely for the honour of 
fighting for the French. There was, in this point 
of view extreme injustice on the part of the French. 

The mountain party recalled Genet, whom the 
Girondists had sent, and in his stead sent a young 
man by the name of Fauchet, who conducted him- 
sclf more prudently. 

About this time broke out, in 1794, the brandy- 
revolution in the western part of Pennsylvania, not 
far from Pittsburg. Deep-laid causes of this event 
have been pretended to be discovered, and a great 
show of penetration has been made about it. At 
one ime England ts held forth as fomenting these 
disturbances, in order to produce, in America, ano- 
ther Vendee; at another, France, in order to pro- 
duce a democratic revolution. There is, however, 
nothing mysterious in this event, and it was very 
natural that brandy drinkers, without money, 
called upon to pay an excise upon their favourite 
liquor, should make a noise. The thing was in 
itsclf very insignificant too; but the federal or go- 
vernment party, led by Mr. Hamilton, then mi- 
nister of finance, took advantage of the circum- 
stance with great address, and succeeded, by 
magnifying the danger of the insurrecticn, to col- 
lect together fifteen thousand men in arms, in a 
country, where the people march into the field, 
not when they are ordered, but when they please. 
The government thus frightened the French party 
by shewing them how numerous its supporters 
were. Atthe same time it exhibited to foreign na- 
tions a consolidated power, with a considerable 
armed force at the first wink at its command. 
Thirdly, it cast an odious light upon the democrats 
devoted to France, and upon the Frenth govern- 
ment itself, by representing these disturbances as 
connected with the machinations of Genet. The 
insurrection did in fact break out at a time when 
the dipiomatic incivilitics of Genet were fresh in 
the memory; and of course could not but strength- 
en the bad effects of this offence against the Ame- 
rican people, in the person of the rulers whom it 
had chosen. Genet must necessarily have acted 
according to his instructions, which would doubt- 
less exhibit a new proof of the contempt which the 
French entertain towards all nations, except the 
Fnglish, who alone enjoy the honour of their ha- 
tred. 

The lawyers, who are chiefly inclined to aristo- 
cracy, composed the cavalry in this expecition 


against the brandy-drinkers. It was, however, scen | - 


that the American militia had not, since their war 
for independence, in the smallest degree laid aside 
their bad habits. The colonels, the captains, &e. 
hired others to take their places; and the latter 
slipped away from the army, as soon as they were 
to fall upon the insurgents, from wl.om resistance 
was expected. The army once flew to arms, to 
fight against one another, while the generals were 
drunk, and fell to quarreling... The expedition like. 
wise cost large sums, and was accomplished with- 
out bicodshed. 
(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS.» COLON AND SPONDER, 


THE lover of Dr. Percy's Reliques of Ancient 
Poetry will relish every thing that savours of the 
simplicity of the old English ballad. A transla- 
tion of a Spanish ballad, which begins, “ Rio verde, 
rio verde?” or “ Glessy water, glassy water," has 
given a hint to the ingenious author of “ Tales of 
Terror,” who appears to be equally happy in the 
pathetic or ludicrous style. We will venture to 
predict, that the sentimental misses will sit up to 
weep over this mournful ballad, at least as long as 
we did to transcribe it. 


GONZALVO, 


4 SPANISH BALLAD. 


enee [nfelix indelibata reliquit, 
Oscula et abrupto flendus amore eadit.......MiLTON, 


See! yon knight of Calatrava, 
All his vesture stain’d with gore, 
Faintly beat the curling waters, 
Now he breathless gains the shore! 


Twas the haughty renegado, 
Met the chiet in yonder wood; 
"Twas his coward rival’s poignard 
Drank the unarm’d hero’s blood. 


Long had love enslaved Bujeya, 
Long had vengeance fired his heart, 
Long he lurk’d amid the thicket, 
Sudden on his foe to dart. 


Here the moor had forced Gonzalvo 
Gasping to resign his breath; 

But the pitying Guadalquiver 
Bore him from the stroke ofdeath, 


On the wave-wash’d bank reclining, 
See him cast his eyes around; 

Now he drops his head despairing, 
Now he gazes on the wound. 


In his breast with restless fury, 
Agony’s dark surges roll; 

What are wounds that pierce the body, 
To the pangs that rend the soul ? 


When he thinks of fierce Bujaya, 
Kindling wrath his bosom warms; 

When he thinks on Antonina, 
Memory saddens on her charms. 


Long the flame of pure affection 
In his generous breast has burn’d; 
True he lov’d the beauteous maiden, 
True his love the maid return’d. 


A short gleam of transient pleasure 
Faint illumes his languid eyes, 

As, from yonder shade advancing, 
Almorand ke knight espies. 


Oh! what means this sight, my master 2? 
Cirie the pige, dis ress'd with fears, 
“oA Lvou: tes ures se kK your sorrow, 
Ail your chess as wet with tears! 


t See! the streams of gore descending 

_ All around your garments stain ; 

Who could wound so brave a warrior, 
Who could kill the pride of Spain?” 


st "T'is the moor!” exclaim'd Gonzalvo, 
’Tis through him these pangs I prove; 
He has stabb'd my aching bosom, 
He has torn me from my love. 


«From my love! oh! think what anguish 
Now my heart-strings ruthless tears; 
Yet, when life has left my body, 
Bear these accents to her ears. 


# Quick Ull haste to speak my wishes, 
While kind heaven my life prolongs; 
Tell her all the hapless story, 
Tell her all my crue! wrongs. 


« Bid her curse the moorish city, 
Which has rear’d my dastard foe; 

Bid her curse the moorish chieftain, 
Who has laid her lover low. 


E Let her frowns dismay his bosom, 
Let her all his vows despise; 

Let her blast bis hopes forever 
With the lightning of her eyes. 


a Beg, oh beg her not to blot me 
From the tablet of her brain; 

Let the name of dead Gonzalvo 
In her memory still remain. 


And if e’er by chance she wanders, 
Near this winding river’s side ; 

Tf these last sad words she values, 
Bid her thank the pitying tide. 


a To some nobler worthier suitor, 
Let her heart its vows transfer; 
Beavens! what years of rapturous pleasure 
Did I think to spend with her. 


& What gay scenes did Hope depicture! 
W hat bright joys did Fancy shew! 
Joys now sunk and lost forever, 
In the dark abyss of woe. 


u I shall ne’er more taste her kisses, 
Ne’er more taste her balmy breath; 

Í must leave her warm embraces, 
For the cold embrace of death. 


“ Yes! I feel his icy touches, 
Nature fades upon my sight ; 

Thick before my aching vision 
Floats the mist of endless night. 


© A chill numbness lulls my tortures; 
All my pangs at once subside!” 

Instant sunk the bleeding hero, 
Gasp'd his mistress’ name, and died. 


I shall not very soon tire of copying ballads from 
the “ Tales of Terror.” They are the legitimate 
offspring of genius. We are conducted by a ver- 
salle guide, sometimes into the vale of tears, and 
sometimes into the hall of mirth. But let him 
lead us where he will, we cheerfully follow, and al- 
ways find ourselves with a sensible and tuneful 
companion. Iam half inclined to suspect that Mr. 
Lewis himseifis the concealed authors We know 
that he brilliantly travestied his own ballad, Alon- 
£9, the Brave, and itis probable that in this collec- 
tion he is alter et idem. 
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HRIM THOR, 
@R, THE WINTER KING. 
4 LAPLAND BALLAD. 


Flere Winter holds his unrcjoicing court, 
Here the dread tyrant, meditateshis wrath, 
Throned in his palace of cerulean ice...1HOMSsON. 


The moon shone bright on Lapland snows, 
When grimthe Winter King arose; : 
His icy cave he left with speed, ; 

And summoned straight kis ficnd-born steed : 
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e. Oh! haste, my steed, o’er marsh and plain! 


J burn yon beauteous mail to gain; 
Oh! haste, my steed, to Sargen’s gate, 
Where Tura weeps her lover's fate.”’..... 


Tull swift he donn’d his armour bright, 
And mounts, a young and comely knight. . 
The steed sped on, o'er marsh and plain, 
The beauteous damsel to obtain. 


He quickly sped, and reach’d the gate, 

Where Tura wept her lover's fate. 

She curs’d her charms, which caused the fight, 
That tore her Asgar from her sight. 


.-..“f Oh! list thee, lady, list to me! 
Full many a day I've sought for thee; 
Oh! listen, lady, banish tear, 

Thy lover’s trusty friend is here.” 


Then sizh’d the damsel fair and bright, 
...§¢ I have no lover, courteous knight, 
My Asgar lies on yonder plain, 

By Hacho fierce in combat slain.” 


“Oh! no, fair lady, haste with me! 
1 soon will show thy love to thee! 
In Larno’s caves he wounded lies, 
Oh ! haste e’er life his bosom flies.” 


Then sigh’d the lady fair and bright, 

“ My mind misgives me, courteous knight, 
For Asgar lies on yonder plain, 

By Hacho fierce in combat slain.” 


“« Oh! list thee, lady, list tome, 

These tokens sends thy love to thee; 
These bells so fair, these rings so bright, 
Which erst you gave with fond delight.” 


He shew’d her tokens one and two, 
“ Lovely maid, he waits for you!” 
He shew’d her tokens two and three, 
“ Lovely maiden, go with me.” 


Then spake the lady fair and bright, 

¢ Forgive my doubtings, courteous knight, 
Let weal or woe this breast betide, 

O’er hill and dale with thee I’Il ride.” 


Full sure the demon spreads his snare, 
The eager maid descends the stair, 
Anon they mount the panting steed, 
And swift o'er hill and valley speed. 


As through the forest quick they dart, 

With joy bounds high the fiend’s proud heart; 
Ah! little thought the lady bright, 

She clasp'd the cruel Winter sprite. 


Now cried the maiden with dismay, 
As swift the steed pursued his way, 
“ And must we upyon mountain go, 
Whose sides are heap’d with drifted snow ?” 


“ There lies our road,” the sprite replied, 
“ The way is drear, but I’m your guide; 
Then hush your throbbing heart's alarms, 
I'll give you to your lover’s arms!” 


The desert wild the moonbeams show, 
White glares around the glist’ ning snow, 
The fiend spurs on his steed amain, 
Whose hoots ring on the frozen plain. 


Now swifter, swifter on they ride. 

And reach the mountain’s snow clad side; 
The plunging steed, without delay, 
Through drifted heaps pursues his way. 


‘* Oh! stop your horse, my feet are chill, 
The snow is deep, and high the hill.” 

“ Now hush your throbbing hearts alarms, 
Pll give you to yapr lover’s arms.” 


t Oh stop, thou eager guide, for see 

The rising coldness numbs my knee.” 

“t Now hush your throbbing heart’s alarms, 
I'll give thee to thy lover's arms:” 


t Stop! stop! for God’s sake, stop, for oh! 
My breast is chill’d with circling snow.” 
‘* Now vain your fears and wild alarms 


= e d j 
You feel your lover’s icy arms!” l 


- Now shrieks the maid with wild affright, 


While loudexults the Winter sprite; 
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The moon grows dark, the night grows foul, 
Thick snows descend, and tempests howl. 


Afar the fiends hoarse yells resound, 
As round the maid his arms he wound; 
Afar are borne the maiden’s cries. 

By warring blasts that rend the skieg, 


But ere she sunk beheath the snows, 

Her Asgar’s ghastly shade arose; 

He bared his bosom, streak'd with gore, 

And sigh’d, ‘sweet love, we meet no more !” 


Now loud are heard the maiden's cries 
But louder blasts and tempests rise ; 
And when the tempests ceas’d to roar, 
The maiden’s cries were heard no more, 


Take warning hence, ye damsels fair, 
Of men’s insidious arts beware, 
Believe not every courteous knight, 
Lest he should prove a Winter Sprite 


Nothing in lyric poetry is read, among the up» 
per class of American scholars, with more enthu- 
siasm, or quoted with more praise, than Dryden’s 
Ode. It is periodically recited in our theatres, it 
is perpetually quoted in conversation. Its energy, 
harmony, sublimity, are never questioned. Men 
view it as possessing such a prescriptive title to 
veneration, that it would be considered arrogant to 
hint a fault, or hesitate dislike. For myself, I 
should not presume to blame any part of an elegant 
whole, which, from its grandeur and magnificence, 
has so often in the literary hour produced the 
most pleasurable emotions. But all are not so 
easily pleased, and a rigid critic has lately thus 
stated his objections in the court of criticism. 

Ifa foreigner were toask an Englishman forthe 
best specimen of lyric poetry in the English lane 
guage, I have no doubt but that he would be pre- 
sented with Dryden’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day. 
This celebrated piece is supposed to have reached 
the pinnacle of excellence, to have surpassed Hoe 
race, and rivalled Pindar. 

An ode could never have been so universally 
renowned, without intrinsic and extraordinary 
merit. Its beauties have been felt, as well as un- 
derstood. The heart and the ear have decided in 
its favour, previously to the determination of the 
judgment. I acknowledge and admire its excel- 
lence; but I must be so far guilty of poetical de- 
traction as to say, that its merit appears to me to 
to have been over-rated, and that, in my opinion, 
it is not the best ode in the lancuace. 

There are blemishes in it, which sully the lustre 
of its beauties; there are lownesses in it, which 
degrade its sublimity ; there are vulgarities of ex- 
pression, which at once destroy its elegance, and 
debilitate its pathos. 

The plan is excellent, the spirit noble, and my 
chief objection is to the choice of words, which, 
according to all the rules of criticism, and the dic- 
tates of natura] taste, should be peculiarly delicate 
in the ode. 

The word “ belycd,” in the line 


“ A dragon’s fiery form belyed the God,” 


is beneath the dignity of the serious lyric, and in- 
consistent with the sublime idea of the God of 
heaven and earth metamorphosed to the fiery form 
of a dragon. 

Iis“ stamping an image of himself,” as he was 
then in the imaxe of a dragon, conveys to a carc- 
less reader the idea of his having stamped a dra- 
von. 

Bacchus is represented, at least tothe mind of a 
mere English reader, in a manner unknown to 
Classical antiquity ; 

Flush’d witha purple grace, 
He shews his honest face. 


These lises exhibit the picture of a drunken sot, 
with bloated cuceks and a red nose; thoueh the 
poct himself has just described che god as * Every 


* * 
' 
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fair and ever young.” The line, © He shews his 
honest face,” is in a style so familiar and colloqui- 
al, as to militate against the dignity and matron- 
like decorum of the lyric muse. Honest, indeed, 
in its truly classical signification, is a very elegunt 
expression, synonimous with beautiful; but not 
one English reader in a hundred understands the 
epithet any otherwise than as it is often applied to 
a drunkard, or don vivant, when he is called an 
honest fellow, that is, a jolly bacchanalian. It 
was a reason against Dryden's using this epithet, 
even if he intended it in its classical sense, that it 
was sure to be misunderstood by the majority of 
his readers. Virgil, speaking of Bacchus, says 
«s Quocunque Deus caput egit honestum,” 


And Dryden probably had this very line in his 
view; but & honest,” in this classical sense, is not 
yet naturalized in England, and therefore it was 
injudicious in Dryden to use it. ‘ Honest” con- 
vevsthe idea of a mere good-humoured plumpness 
of face, a broad grinning mirth; whereas the old 
classics speak of Bacchus, as remarkable for the 

elicacy of his countenance. They attribute to 
him the virginea forma et virgineum caput: not the 
immutable rubicundity, and stupid fatness of a 
brandy-faced landlady. 

Dryden was a remarkably good classic, and 
could not but know the mode, in which Bacchus 
is delineated by the poets; therefore there is every 
reason to think, that he chose the epithet 
& honest,” intending to display his classical know- 
ledge and taste; and had he written to none but 
classical scholars, his epithet would have been ap- 
plauded, without one dissentient voice; but to the 
common reader it gives an image very different, 
from that which existed in the poet's mind. It 
exhibits such a Bacchus, as we sce dangling from 
a country sign-post, astride onatun. It disgraces 
the ode, and renders it little better than a song, 
roared by a club of sots in an alehouse. 

The other lincs 

Drinking joys did first ordain, 

Lrinking is the soidier’s pleasure ; 
are coarsely expressed, and more characteristic of 
Tom D'Urfey, than of Pindar. 

The greater part of the subsequent ode is cither 
truly pathetic, or sublime. Yet I cannot admire 
in an ode, said to equal or surpass every thing in 
lyric sublimity and grace, stich lines as 

Thus long azo, 
Ere heaving ée/:vics learn’d to blow, 


the bellows being a culinary machine, strikes the 
ear with a vulgar sound, and the mind with a vul- 

gar idea. The poet should have spoken of the 
' bellows by an elegant periphrasis, or some name 
removed from plebeian use. The bellows, inthis 
place, if I may be allowed a frigid joke, blows out 
much of the poetic fire. 

The creeping Alexandrine 

“ With Nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown before.” 
is at and prosaic.  Mother-wit” is aterm, which 
the sublirae muse of the lyre, in her better judge- 
Ment, would not have adopted. 

But I recollect the censure that Las justly fillen 
on Zoilus, and on all the race ofhypercritics: I 
recolicct also the trite idea of finding spots in the 
‘sun. l must therefore apologize to the reader for 
the hberty 1 have taken with this celebrated ode, 
by declaring that I do not mean to deny that it 
possesses a very high rank; but only to controvert 
its claim to the highest rank among the lyric 
poems of England. 

Gray, asa poct of the lyre, appears to me to be 
more uniformly grand and maiestic. ‘Lhe mind is 
cicvated by him to etherial regions, and soars with 
earle fheht, without being obliecd to fall hon its 
eminence, ike the son of Dedalus. Gray wins 
Bis wey GH hirin, rke a PIOVIOUS luminary, all 
Elei’ l regtwuarly imagaiicent; Dryden rises 
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like an air balloon, which now and then breaks, and 
tumbles precipitately down, contrary to the inten- 
tion of the conductor of it, and to the great mortit- 
cation of the gaping spectator. 

The above strictures may expose me to the an- 
ger of the irritable sons of Aristarchus. I 
shall only observe, that on literary subjects, like 
these, though there may be reason for dissent, I 
cannot see any occasion for the bitterness of 
malice. 


It is well known that W. GirFrorp, Esq. isa fond 
admircrofthe writings of Pope. Butitis not so gene- 
rally known, that Mr. Pope's poetical reputation has 
of late been more violently assailed by an acrimoni- 
ous carper, than it was by all the personal preju- 
dices of the scribblers, lashed in the Dunciad. 
One WeEstTon, a writer in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, took it into his head to disturb the ashes of 
Pope, and absurdly to condemn, what all had agreed 
to praise. 

Indignant at this unmerited calumny, Mr. Gif- 
ford, an undaunted and accomplished defender, 
has undertaken to overthrow a miserable scribbler, 
and to vindicate a brilliant genius, in the follow- 
ing animated lines, which are as caustic as the sa- 
tire of CHURCHILL. 


Weston, who slunk from Truth’s imperious light, 
Swells, like a filthy toad, with secret spite, 

And envying the fair fame he cannot hope, 

Spits his black venom atthe dust of Pope. 

Reptile accurs'd!.....0 memorable long, 

If there be force in virtue, or in song. 

O injur'd bard! accept the grateful strain, 

That I, the humblest of the tuneful train, 

With glowing heart, yet trembling hand repay, 
For many a pensive, many asprightly Jay: 

So may thy varied verse, from age to age, 

Inform the simple, and delight the sage! 

While canker’d Weston, and his loathsome rhymes, 
Stink in the nose of all succeeding times. 


One of the most literary of my friends, who 
has a relish for wit and humour, as well as an Oxo- 
nian’s skill in the classics, bade me last evening 
look among the minor poems of Warton, and 
take care to preserve in my motley miscellany, a 


PROLOGUE 


ON THE OLD WINCHESTER PJ.AY-HOUSE, OVER THE BUT. 
CHER'S SHAMBLES, 


Whoe’er our stage examines, must excuse 

The wond’rous shitts of the dramatic muse; 
"Then kindly listen, while the prologue rambles, 
From wit to beer, from Shakspeare to the shambles. 
Divided only by one flight of statrs, 

The monarch swaggers, and the butcher swears. 
Quick the transition, when the curtain drops, 
From mock Momimia’s moans to mutton chops, 
While for Lothario’s loss Calista cries, 

Old women scold, and dealers d—n youre;es. 
Here Juliet listens to the gentle lark, 

There in harsh chorus hungry bull dogs bark. 
Cleavers and sevmitars give blow for blow, 

And herves bleed above, and sheep below. 

While tragic thunders shake the pit and box, 
Rebellows tothe roar the stazgering ox. 

Cow horns and trumpets mix their martial tones, 
Kidneys and kings, mouthing and marrow bones, 
Suet and sighs, blank verse and blood abound, 
And form a tragi-comedy around. 

Wih weeping lovers dying calves complain, 
Coutusion reigns. . .Coaua is come again, 

Hither your s‘celvards, butchers, bring to weigh 


The pound of ficsh Antonto's bond must pay. 
Hither your knives, ve Christians, clad in blue, 
Dring to be wherted by the ruthless Jew. 
Heard is our lot, who, seldom doomed to eat, 
Casta sbech's eye on this forbidden meat. 
Gaze on sirleins, which, ah! we cannot carve, 
Aid in the midst of legs ct mutton, starve. 

ut would you to cur house in crouds repair, 
Ye generous patrons and ye blocming fair, 
The fate of Tantalus we should not tear, 
Nor pine fur a repast that is so near. 
Monarchs no move would suppericss remain, 
Nor preguant quecns for cuilets loug in vain. 
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FOR TVE PORT FOLIO 
AN ESSAY 


ON THF LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
BOILEAU D¥ESPREAUX. 


Nicwoias Boreau DespreEAuz, was born at 
Paris, on the first of Noycinber, 1636, fifteen years 
after Molière, fourteen atter La Fontaine, and three 
years before Racine. ‘Plus these four great men, 
who have rendered French literature so illustrious, 
and have secured to it that high degree of esti. 
mation and glory which it has attained in all 
polished nations, published nearly at the same 
time those master-picces, which stand unrivalled 
amony the Moderns. He was the eleventh child 
of Giles Boileau, clerk of the high court of Parlia- 
ment, a man whose rare probity, and consummate 
experience in business, procured him universal 
esteem. His childhood gave no indications of that 
pre-eminence which he afterwards attained. Ex. 
treme mildness, cundour, and amiable simplicity, 
were the most prominent traits in his character; 
and his father was wont to say of him, that “ he 
was a good lad, who would never speak ill of any 
body.” 

Born in the metropolis, and possessing a father, 
who was sensible of the necessity of a good educa- 
tion, and justly appreciated its advantages; he had 
the good fortune, from his infancy, to receive the 
instructions of the best masters. Consequently, 
his progress was as rapid as it was brilliant. He 
soon distinguished himself at the college de Har- 
court, where he commenced his studies, and hardly 
had he entered the fourth class, when a grievous 
malady threatened his life. He was attacked by 
the stone; it was necessary to make an incision, 
and this operation, although performed with skill, 
was followed by a painful indisposition which ter- 
minated but with his life. 

As soon as the state of his health permitted him 
to resume his studies, he was placed at the college 
of Beauvais. He was there confided to the care of 
M. Sevin, a man of rare merit, who very success- 
fully instructed the third class, during a period of 
fifty years; and, possessed in the highest degree, 
the talent of judging of the capacity of his pupils; 
and of giving that direction to their genius, which 
nature had indicated. This Professor, whose 
memory we revere, soon discovered in his pupil 
extraordinary talents; and predicted his future pre- 
eminence among poets. 

After Despréaux had finished his course of 
belles-lettres and philosophy, he studied the civil 
law, and was admitted to the bar. A profession, 
in the excrcise of which, it is necessary to draw 
forth all the resources of the mind, either for the 
purpose of decking falschood with the colours of 
truth, or of gaining for truth a triumph over the 
illusions of falsehood; could not be compatible 
with his natural candour, and still less with his 
taste for peace and retirement. He therefore re- 
nounced a profession repugnant to his principles 
and inclination. The study of theology seemed to 
present fewer inconveniences, and to promise him 
more Satisfaction and repose. Hc commenced it 
with ardour; but soon did he experience similar 
disgust. How could a mind so enlightened, a 
judgment so profound, relish a science envelloped 
in words, the abuse of which was an inexhaustible 
source of controversey ;—a science buried in the 
subtleties and obscurity of barbarous pedantry ! 
for theology at that period was not what itnow 1s; 
the science of morality and of the christian deog- 
mas. Disgusted also with this study, he re- 
nounced the project of embracing a profession ; 
and thus restored to himself, he resolved to follow 
the tmpulse of his genius. 

Although at this period the celebrated provin- 
chal Jetters, hed estobhshed the languages and 
brougut prose to pertecuen; althcugh the master- 


pieces of Corneille, had rendered the French thea- 
tre the rival of that of Athens; and Malherbe. 
Roucou and: other pocts, had subjected poetry to 
the laws of rhyme, of cadence and of barinscny : 
although true ecloguence had displeyved itself wiin 
splendour in the peljat and at the bar, and the 
limits prescribed to each of its specics began to 
be known and respected; stil was France far 
from that elevated point of Literary glory, at which 
she was destined to arrive. A crowd of authors, of 
whom but few rose above mediocrity, and Dany 
grovelied below it; sull infected literature, and 
opposed the progress of taste, and of learning. 
The false taste, which had prevailed during the 
regency of Mary de Medicis, and was tor a loug 
lime predominaat, admired and sanctioned at the 
hotels of Rambouiilet and Louecucvile ; was suil 
the reigning taste at the court, in the city, and in the 
provinces. These simple graces of sule, wines 
never fail to charm and to delight, were litle 
known, or at least but httle felt: nothing was prais- 
ed but the extravagant, the glittering and the 
false. 

Born with a penetrating mind, possessing a deli- 
cate and refined taste, and actuated by a fervid 
love of truth; Despréaux no sooner discovered 
those corruptions of true taste, than he resolved to 
attack them with the weapons of reascen and of 
ridicules This he so successfully performed in 
his first satires, that all his shafts pierced, and 
from that moment it was easy to forsee, the 
prompt and brilliant revelution which was soon to 
be exhibited in the regions of literature. 

He at first contented himself with the recital of 
his satires, in the presence of a small circle of 
chosen friends; they made too vivid and deep an 
impression on the minds of the auditory to be for- 
gotten; and some spurious copies were circulated 
in the capital, and thence passed in a mutilated 
state into the collections of that period. Despréaux, 
incensed at the injustice he experienced from the 
malice of his enemies, or from the ignorance or 
the stupiclity of the bookscllers, at length deter- 
mined to publish them, “he first edition, which 
appeared in 1666, contained the first seven satires 
and the acldress tothe king. This small collection 
was recei ved with the applause which it so highly 
merited. ‘ Itis, as Mr. De la Harpe so justly 
observes, ‘t the first poetical work, in which we 
find a perfect knowiedge of the mechanism of 
French versification, a diction uniformly elegant 
and pure; and in which the ear and the language 
have been constantly respected. 

So long as the circulation of these satires was 
confined ioe few sclect societies, the authors whom 
they attacked, and their declared patrons were 
silent. WVainly did they hope, that their silence 
would blunt the shafts of ridicule, and even bury 
the satires in oblivion. But as soon as they ap- 
peared in print, those men attacked the author 
with all the vioience of fury, and all the malignity 

of hatred. They loaded hit with calumny, and 
circulated the most atrocious libels avatnet him. 
Such have always been the resources of base envy, 
and of humiliated vanity. To them truth is as 
odious, as is the light of the sun to the bird of 
night; they Icave no cert untried to veil it in 
obscurity.  Despréaus, calm amidst all those at- 
tacks, still felt an obligation to defend himself. 
He did so, but with the moceration winch formed 
so prominent a traic in his charactere “In his de- 
fence he alledeed the cxample of Lucilius, of 
Horace, Persius, Juvenal, and even that of the dis- 
creet Virgil, At length bis ninth satire appeared, 
in which ingeniuously feigning to apply severe 
censure to himself, he satisfactorily proves tha 
without committing a crime either ageinst the 
State OF against conscience, we May deciare that 
bad verses are dud; be wearied with tie perusal 
of certain books, and cyen divulge the reasons o! 
our disgust. 


a 
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This satire, which in the opinion of Mr. Dela 
Harpe, is a master- piece of satirical gaiety, and a 
micadcel of Hise nicus ralhery; increesed the repu- 
aion ol djespié aux, and secured to Lim the esteem 
ond fricunskip of the most respectable persons in 
waviss andaf ail those who had acquired celebrity 
ta the departments of literature; Cossart, Rapin, 
Courniire, Bourdaloug, Flechier, were ardently 
attached to him; Arnauld and Nicole, those ilius- 
trious men, whose very names procliim their 
culogy, prized his friendship and estecmed it as 
vcilecting honour on themselves; the great Condé, 
‘he celebrated cardinal de Retz, and the duke de 
la Rochecfoucault, distinguished him by the most 
Watermye attentions, and honoured him with their 
patronapes Moliere, la Fontaine and Racine form- 
cd in conjunction with him a society cemented by 
the most sincere and ardent friendship, and the 
most perfect esteem and cenfidence. Equally 
Hattering to Despréaux was the approbation of the 
lirst president Lamoignon. That wise and learned 
magistrate, Whose friendship was a protecting 
shield; honoured him with peculiar esteem. Far 
from being alarmed at the title of satire, which the 
works of Despréaux bore, he was delighted to find 
in them that precious taste for ancient authors ; 
and particularly to perceive that he had subjected 
to the laws of the most scrupulous chastity, a spe- 
cies of poetry, the licentiousness of which had, till 
then, formed its most prominent characteristic. 
Those great men ceased not to admire the uni- 
formly pure taste, the prompt and delicate discern- 
ment, the Justness and accuracy of expression, 
the piquant simplicity, the unatlected graces, the 
admirable dexterity with which he wielded the 
arms of raillery and of ridicule; and especially, 
the perfection to which he had so suddenly brought 
poetry ; perfection, of which some verses of Mal- 
herbe, Roucou and the great Corneille, had afforded 
a faint image; but whose complete attainment 
was reserved to Despréaux. For according to the 
sentiment of Mr. De la Harpe, “ Despréaux first 
taught us to select the appropriate expression, 
to place it with propriety in verse, by a judicious 
arrangement, to give to words their full force and 
value, to elevate and dignify the most minute 
details, to avoid redundancy, irregular construction, 
a vulgar style, to reject all ambiguous and prosaic 

expressions, to give cadence to the poctical period 
and to suspend and vary it, to derive advantage 
from cxsura, and finally to employ figures with 
prudence, and select them with delicate discrimi- 
nation, Corneille and Molitre had composed works 
of genius, for genuis is always the harbinger of 
truth; but Despréaux who was incapable of pro- 
ducing such works as the Cid and the Misanthrope, 
was peculiarly qualified to give to the French lan- 
guage what it sull wanted, a perfect system of 
versification,” 

This Despréaux accomplished in his art of 
poetry, which was composed imimedistely after his 
ninth satire, but he deferred the publication with 
a view of obtaining and deriving acvantage from 
the advice and observations of his friends. This 
muaster-piece of versification and of taste, in which 
our poet has risen superior to llorace, Aristotle 
and Vida, was received with transport, and univer: 
sally adinired. ‘Phe admiration of men of taste, 
was not less excited by the beauty of the thoughts 
und of the style, than by the art with which the 
precepts are connected, and presented to the rea- 
i in a form which attaches, and captivates him. 

This excellent composition,” says Mr. De la 
Harpe « one of the most splencid monuments 
of our language, proves that sound criticism is the 
ippendace of gentine talents; and that those alone 
Who are cable of furnishing models, are quali- 
ned to give instruction. Let the votaries of Par- 
nassus, study the artot poetry of the French Horace; 
there wil they 2nd, delineated by aenasterly hand, 
the elements of all the beaulics worthy of imita- 
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tion, and those of the imperfections which they 
ought to avoid: itis a perfect system of legisla- 
Lion, Whose operation is uniformly just; an impre- 
scriptible code, whose decisions will always serve 
as unerring guides to our censure and to our 
applause. In no instance has the author better 
Gispleved the exquisite Judgment with which na- 
ture had endowed tim. Those persons wao have 
studied the art of composition, can attest the tor- 
cible impressions, they have received from the 
PENGE taient which shines th rrourhout this pro- 

duction; the verses of waich are as happny cen- 
ceived, as they are clegantly written; and have 
long since become the axioms of good taste. Such 
was the success of this admirable treatise, that its 
orecepts were received as law, not only in France, 
butin many forcign countries.” By it was modern 
Italy instructed how to check her extravagant 
fights of imagination; and perhaps toit does En- 
gland owe the correct and pure taste which cha- 
racterised the authors who flourished during the 
reign of queen Anne. This brilliant production, 
first appeared in the edition of his works, which 
Despréaux published in 1673. 

(To be continued.) 


POLITICS. 


Review of the Speech of the Right Honourable Wil- 
liam Windham, delivered in the House of Commons, 
November 4, 1801, on the Report of an Address to 
the Throne, approving of the Preliminaries of Peace 
with the Republic of france. 


[CONCLUDED.] 


TO return from this digression:.... Mr. Windham 
observes that “we are become of a sudden great 
hoperss We hope the French will have no inclination 
to hurt us ;—we ope, now peace is come, and the 
pressure of war, as it is called, taken oil, that the 
French empire will fall a prey to dissenuions, and 
finally fall to pieces, &c.” 

Alas, our fears are greater than our Aoses; we 
fear, that on the temple of Peace which we have 
entered the same inscription might with propriety 
be putas Dante put on the gate ofa very different 
place ; 

Lasciate ogni sħeranza voi, ch’cntrate. 

« But,’ sovs Mre W. " we have another hope, 
founded on rather a contrary supposition, namely, 
that ba rohuparte, now that he is a king himscl {yee 
and a king he ts so far as power can make once 
will no longer be an cocourascr of those absurd and 
Mischievous doctrines, which, however, they may 
have helped him to the throne, will be as hittle 
pleasing to bhim, now that he is furly seated there, 
us to any the most legitimate monarch. Sir, I 
usreg, that Buonaparte, like other demarcerues and 
friends of the people, havin: deluded and gulicd 
the peeple suficiendly to make them answer his 
purpose, will Le ready enon h to teach them a 
Gitlerent doss. end to forbid the use of that 
language towards bimns ly which he had before in- 
structed them in, as perfectly proper towards 
others. Never was there any one, to be sure, who 
used loss management in that respect; or who leit 
all the acinirersof the French revolution, within and 
Without—all the adinirers of it, Pincan, as a system 
of Liberty,—in a more whimsical and laughable 
situation. Every opinion for which they have 
been contending, Is how coninletely tredden down, 
and trampled under foot, and Leid Gut in France 
to the greatest possible contempt and derision. 
The honourable gentlemen on the opposition benches 
have reaily great reason to complain of having been 
so completely left in the lurch. here is not even 
a decent retreat provided for them. 

* But though such ts the treatment, which the 
principles of “the Rights of Man,” and of the 
~ Joly Duty of Insurrection,” mect with in brance, 
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and onthe part of him who should he their natural 
protector, it is by no means the same, with respect 
to the encouragement which he may choose to 
give them in other countries. Though they use 
none of these goods in France for home con- 
sumption, they have always a large assortment by 
them ready for foreign markets. Their Jacobin 
orators are not to be looked for in the clubs at 
Paris, but in the clubs of London. There, they 
May talk of cashiering kings, with other language 
of that sort: but should any orator more flippant 
than the rest choose to hold forth inthat strain, 
in the city where the Great Consul resides, in the 
metropolis of liberty, he would soon put him to 
silence, in the way that we see adopted in the sign 
of the Silent Woman. Buonaparte, being vested, in 
virtue of the Rights of Man, with despotic power, 
can afford te sanction the preaching of those doc- 
trines in other countries, of which he will not suffer 
the least whisper in hisown. While he is at the head 
of an absolute monarchy in France, he may be the 
promoter and champion of jacobin insurrections eve- 
ry whereelse. The abject as wellas wicked nature of 
jacobinism in this country, which, while it would 
rebel against the lawful authority of its own govern- 
Ment, is willing to enslave itself to France, finds no 
difficulty of allowing to him these two opposite 
characters: and I know no reason why we should 
suppose him disinclined to accept them. 

« I must confess, therefore, that I see as little 
hope for us on this side, as I do on the other. In fact, 
if I could believe, in spite ofall probability, that there 
Was any remission of that purpose, which has never 
yet ceased for an instant,—the purpose of destroying 
this country,—-such belief, however produced, must 
be instantly done away by a view of the conduct of 
France, in the settlement of this very treaty. There 
is nota line of it, that does not either directly 
point to the destruction of this country, or, by a 
caurse alittle circuitous, but not less certain, equally 
tend to the same object.” 

Mr. W. proceeds to prove that the cessions 
which were so peremptorily insisted upon by 
Buonaparte could not have been demanded from any 
other motive than a desire to ruin this country.— 
He underates, however, the extent of that en- 
couragemcent which the first Consul ts desirous to 
give “to those absurd and mischievous doctrines” 
which have the destruction of royalty for their 
object. For even in Paris these doctrines are 
tolerated: as will appear from the following passage 
extracted from a book published at Paris, during 
the negociations between Lord Hawkesbury and 
Citizen Otto ;—“ telle a toujours été Vextravag.nce et 
d' Injustice des SOUVERAINS, de voir les peuples confies 
@ leur governement, comme un bicn propre dent ils 
pouvoient disposer”. Such have ever been the extra- 
vagance and injustice of Sovercigns, that they have 
regarded the people entrusted to their government, 
as their absolute property, of which they could 
dispose at their pleasure.”....Such is the language 
encouraged by the dati-Facodin Buonaparte, who 
has the effrontery to complain of the freedom ef the 
British press, and, if we mistake not, to have in- 
structed his cétfzca-minister in this country, to 
remonstrate against all reflections on his @zmaculute 
person, and perfect government t....Lngiushmen, 
Heaven knows! are degraded cnough, but still not 
so degraded as to submit to the tyrannical mandate 
of a foreign usurper, who has no title to power but 
possession; and no claim to respect but such as the 
prince of darkness might enforce from his attendant 
demons ! 

The orator, in comparine the conduct and designs 
ofthe French in respect of this country, with those 
of the Romans in respect of Carthage....a compa- 
rison be it remembered first made by the revolution- 
ary hero Durrere...pays a just compliment to these 
turbulent republicans. 

« This was atleast the conduct ofa great people 
(the Romans): a people not to be put aside from 
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their purposes by every transient blast of fortune. 
They had vewed the destruction of Carthage ; and 
they never rested from their design, till they had 
seen it finally accomplished. 
their fortune in the present day, are, in no less a 
degree, the emulators of their virtues; at least of 
those qualities, whatever they may be, that give 
to man a command over his fellows. 
look at the conduct of the French Revolutionary 
rulers, as compared with that of their opponents ; 
when I see the grandeur of their designs; the 
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wisdom of their plans; the steadiness of their 
execution; their boldness in acting; their con- 
stancy in enduring; their contempt of small ob- 
stacles and temporary embarrassments; their in- 
flexible determination to perform such and such 
things; and the powers which they have displayed, 
in acting up to that determination! when I 
contrast these with the narrow views, the paltry 
interests, the occasional expedients, the desultory 
and wavering conduct, the want of all right feeling 
and just conception, that characterize so generally 
the governments and nations opposed to them, I 
confess I sink down in despondency, and am fain 
to admit, that ifthey shall have conquered the world, 
it will be by qualities by which they deserve to 
conquer ite Never were there persons who could 
shew a fairer title to the inheritance which they 
claim. The great division of mankind made by a 
celebrated philosopher of old, into those who were 
formed to govern, and those who were born only 
to obey, was never more strongly exemplified than 
by the French nation, and those who have sunk, or 
are sinking, under their yoke. Let us not suppose, 
therefore, that while these qualities combined with 
these purposes shall continue to exist, they will 
never cease, by night or by day, in peace or in war, 
to work their natural effcct,....to gravitate towards 
their proper centre; or that the bold, the proud, 
the dignified, the determined, those who wil great 
things, and will stake their existence upon the 
accomplishment of what they have willed, shall 
net finally prevail over those, who act upon the 
very opposite feclings ; who will “ never push their 
resistance beyond their convenicnce;’’ who ask for 
nothing but ease and safety ; who look only to 
stave off the evil for the present day, and will take 
no heed of what may befal them on the morrow. 
We are therefore, in effect, at war at this moment: 
and the only question is, whether the war, that 
will from hencetorward proceed under the name of 
peace, is likely to prove Jess operative and fatal, 
than that which has hitherto appeared in its natural 
and ordinary shape. That such is our state, is 
confessed by the authors themselves of the present 
treaty, in the measures which they feel it necessary 
to recommend to the house. When did we ever 
hear before of a large military establishment nc- 
cessary to be kept up in time of peace? The fact 
is, that we know that we are not at peace; not 
such as is fit to be so called, nor that in which we 
might hope to sit down, for some time at least, in 
confidence and security, in the free and undisturbed 
enjoymentof the blessings which we possess. We 
are in that state, in which the majority, I believe, of 
thosewho hear me, are in their hearts more desirous 
that we should be, than in our present prostrate 
and defenccless situation, they may think it prudent 
LO aVOW 3....in a state of armed truce ; and then the 
only questions will be, at what price we purchase 
this truce; what our condition will be while it 
lasts; and in what state it is likely to leave us, 
should it terminate otherwise than as we are willing 
to suppose.” 

Mr. Windham then considers the relative state 
of such a peace and of continued warfare, and 
clearly proves that, even in point of pecuniary in- 
terest, the latter would have been preferable to the 
former. His observations on this part of the sub- 


ject are particusurly striking, and merit the closest 
attention. `- 
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Ve would fain follow this eminent statesman 
through his admirable remarks on the danger 
to which the morals of the country will be 
exposed from an unrestrained intercourse with 
France; but we have already far exceeded the 
limits usually allotted to such an article; we can 
therefore only extract a few more lines. 

“ What are we to think of a country, that having 
struck out of men’s minds, as far as it has the power 
to do so, all sense of religion, and all belief of a fu- 
ture life, has struck out of its system of civil polity 
the institution of marriage? That has formally, pro- 
fesscdly, and by law, established the connection of 
the sexes, upon the footing of an unrestrained con- 
cubinage? That has turned the whole country into 
one universal brothel? That leaves to every man to 
take, and to get rid of, a wife, (the fact, I believe, 
continues to be so,) and a wife, in like manner to 
get rid of her husband, upon less notice than you 
can, in this country, of a ready furnished lodging? 

“ What are we to think of uniting with a country,in 
which such things have happened, and where for 
generations the effects must continue, whatever 
formal and superficial changes prudence and policy 
may find it expedient to introduce into the things 
themselves.” 

We now take our leave of one of the most im- 
portant speeches ever delivered in parliament; re- 
questing our readers to observe, that the mtention 
audaciously imputed to Mr. W. of wishing to wage 
an eternal war with France, and of urging the 
minister never to conclude peace with her until mo- 
narchy should be restored, is here proved to be 
an impudent falsehood, propagated for the worst 
purposes of party. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
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A BEEF.STEAK club, as it is called, has beer 
lately established in Drogheda, the first resulution of 
which is, that the society shall meet once a week, 
and have but one meat dish for dinner, consisting, 
either of pork griskins, or mutton chops ! 


A dispute was lately brought before one of our 
magistrates, between two Fews. Nathan vs. Solo- 
mons It turned out to be a fraud, practised upon 
the former, in a bargain of old clothes. After the 
award, the magistrate, jocularly addressing the 
plaintiff, said, “ I wonder, my honest fellow, that 
you should be taken in, by one of your own tribe.” 
“ Ah! sir,” replied Nathan, * your worship does 
not consider, that every Jew is not a Solomon /” 

(London paper. 


At the time that the duke of Wirtemberg was 
concluding a treaty of marriage with the royal 
princess, Mr. Sheridan was informed-that the duke 
was to have the next vacent riéécn ; on which the 
wit observed, that bis serene highness would be 
woefully disappomted, if he shouid receive no high- 
er honour than that of the garter! [ibe 


In the dilemma of a fcurth act, an author once 
applied to Murphy for assistance. ¢ Sir,” says he, 
« I do not know how it has happened, but I have. 
killed every being but one in my tragedy, at the 
end of the fourth act, and I cannot contrive busi- 
ness for the fifth?” Sir,” replied Murphy, “ as 
the dramatis persone are defunct, what if you were 
to introduce their executors, administrators, and as- 
signs i” 

One Fotteral, an actor, who used to perform, for- 
merly in Dublin, was more remarkable for being a 
good hazard flayer than a good actor. One night, 
in speaking the long speech of the king, in Hamley 
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the house attempted to cough him off, but to no 
purpose, until a fellow in the upper gallery com- 
phicly gagged him, by calling out “ pass the bsx, 
Jenny z 

At a late ball, some British officers of the army 
gave offence to a gentleman of the navy, who, to 
express his dislike of their behaviour, said to a lady 
he could not relish lodster sauce l 


An oficer in the West Indies, having formed a 
tender connection there, and not wishin, to return 
to his family, has lately written home to his wile at 
Kilkenny, that he died last year of the yellow fever. 
and therefore hopes she will not expect his return. 


When the late marquis of Bath was a stripling 
of sixteen, like another Peregrine Pickle, he “ was a 
mere dragon among the chamlermaids.” To one of 
these gentle abigails he was, one day, so rude, that 
she complained to his mother, who being very wroth 
at his incontinency, he exclaimed, * Indeed, she 
had so polished an ancle, and pretty a foot, flesh and 
blood could not resist the temptation.” His mother, 
surveying his s/ecéral form, replied, * though flesh 
and biood could not resist, yet skin and done might.” 


An attorney lately attempted to guiz a country 
parson, who had a fine snuff box. “ Doctor,” said 
he “ your box is large enough to hold the freedom 
of a corporation.” ‘ Sir,” said the priest, “it will 
hold any freedom...but_yours /” 


A question in divinity has been lately solved, on 
the duke of Dorset’s plea that he was a menial ser- 
vant to his majesty, and therefore exempt from the 
hair-powder tax. In the book of Esther, chap. vi. 
and verse 6, it is thus written. What shall be 
done to the man, whom the king delighteth to ho- 
nour?” ` Answer, Verily, he shall have his head pow- 
dered for nothing. 


A whimsical toast was lately given in a company 
of merchants, interested in the Greenland fishery 
os“ Lhe Prince of Whales,” 


A gentleman sceing a lady hold an act of parlia- 
ment before her face to keep the fire off, said she 
was like an insolvent debtor, she was taking the be- 
nche of the act. 


An eating-house fell down some time ago in Lon- 
don; a gentleman, who saw the crowd, asked a fel- 
low in the street, what was the matter. Nothing, 
seplied the other, only a covd’s-shop that’s disht. 


A private, another O//apod, in a volunteer corps, 
being lately reprimanded for irregular firing, replied 
it was not A's fault, but the fault of the rest, who did 
not fire along with him. 


A voyage to Botany Bay is called, by the light-fin- 
gered gentryuGoiig on a fishing party. 


Our evening premenades are now crowded with 
frolick nymphs and “ tiptoe joys,” and each delight- 
el wooer as he saunters by his mistress’s side, 
may think of the shepherd’s enthusiastic exclama- 
tion in VIRGIL. 


O quoties et quz nobis Galatea locuta est! 
Partem aliquam, venti, divum referatis ad aures. 


_ Miss Bingham just married to the third son of 
sir Francis Baring, is one of the greatest fortunes 
ofthe present times....Her father is director af the 
bank in Philadelphia, a man of immense riches. 
(London paper. 
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A conversation of considerable importance took 
place in the British house of commons on the night 
of Monday the third of May. Mr. Windham stated 
his reasons for giving notice of a motion respect- 
ing the definitive treaty, and entered into a detail 
ofthe objections which had been thrown out on dif- 
ferent times in both houses by gentlemen of his 
Opinione Are Pitt defended the dehnitive treaty 
against Mre Windham’s attacks, but reserved the 
full statement of his arguments until the promised 
motion should be made. He said, however, with re- 
spect to the apprehensions expressed for the safety 
of the British Mast-Inaia dominion, in consequence 
of the non-renewal of former treaties, that not only 
no English member of parliament could find any 
solid ground of objection or uneasiness, but that no 
rival could discover a plausible pretence for cavil on 
that account. He defended generally the non-renew- 
al treaties; and contended that the advantage of the 
omission was as griat onthe part of Mugland as 
Frances Mr. Windham's notice was of a motion 
for Tuesday the ciphteenth of May; but Mr. Ad- 
dington moved as an amendment, Tucsday the 
eleventh. ‘The reason he gave tor this was the ne- 
cessity of terminating the work of peace (already 
too long suspended) as early as possible. 

In the course of his observations respecting the 
definitive treaty, remarking on the cession in 
Louisiana to the French, Mr. Windham  Saideses. 
“ By this acquisition the French are establsihed in 
a space as unbounded as the view it opens, whether 
north or south. Whata present have we made 
in it tothe Americans! We have placed a ser- 
pent at their feet, by which they will ultimately be 
devoured. We have put them in that state in which 
they will become willing slaves under the dominion 
of France. Weall know something of the human 
nature. We know that men detest the instrument 
less than the cause, and turn their resentment upon 
those whom they can make to feel it moste They 
will not, of course, hesitate between us and the 
French; and thus we shall eventually forfeit the 
friendship of America by the aggrandizement of 
the French in that quarter. As to the wealth 
which this establishment opens tu them, it has no 
limits but their will. On the continent of South- 
America there is no pewer that can resist them. 
There are the sources of the wealth of the world: 
but if gentlemen do not feel the consequence of 
their passing into the hands of the French, it 
would be in vain for me to impress them with an 
idea of their importance.” 


In the year 1765 a volume was reviewed in 
Londcn, entitled The Patriotic Muse, a poem on 
some of the principal events of the late war; 
together witha poem on the peace, dy an American 
Gentiemane The merciless critics thus divert them- 
selves, at the expense of this same Americane , 

This Muse of the New World, is a public spirited 
girl, and crowds her verse with arms and George 
and Brunswic, and Nova-Scotia and Sueéecca and 
Monongahela and Montreal, and Shirely and John- 
son, and Montcalm and Braddock, and Oswego, and 
Schuyler, and Minorca and Blakeney, and Byng and 
Cavado, and the lamented death of Jonathan 
Belcher, and Burissa, the wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Burr, and the Baron of Clarawley, who was slain in 
a skirmish !....Moreover, Boscawen, Wolfe, Law- 
rence, Whitmore, Llardy, Saul, Jonathan, and 
Joshua, are severally stirred round in this poetical 
cauldron. Pennsylvania, Guadaloupe, the lamentation 
of Lewis the fifteenth, and Baaiam and his Ass, are 
occasionally considered. ‘The Spanish war is 
put into a song, and Mr. Secretary Pitt into an 
acrostic ! ! 


When the late Stadtholder, who is very plethoric 
and lethargic, attended the Master of the Ceremo- 
nies’ ball at Bath, the music, in compliment to his 
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highness on entering the room, struck up “ Slecp on» 
Sleep on, my Kathleen dear. 


A great orator, speaking of some of the creeping 
subalterns to the archliends in the French revolu- 
tion, contemptuously declares, 

They have not been guilty of great crimes; but it 
is only because they have not energy of mind to rise 
to any heights of wickedness. They are not Hawks 
or Kites; they are only miserable fowls, whose 
Nissht is not above their dunghill or henroost. 


SELECTED POETRY. 


[To the “ Tales of Terror” we are again indebted for anos 
ther exquisite specimen of humour and burlesque. What- 
ever, either in argument or song, recalls men from the 
horrible dreams of the witch, Supersution, whatever 
mitigates the morbid drezd of Death, and teaches us to 
laugh at “ oid wives’ fables” of exploded mummery, is 
highly meritorious in an author, and useful to his readers. 
Nothing can be more acute than the lance of our poct’s 
wit, and when he darts it at the bug-bear legends of Mr. 
Lewis’s muse, each ghost and each goblin skulks away 
ashamed. ] 


GRIM, KING OF THE GHOSTS, 
OR THE DANCE OF DEATH, 


A CHURCH-YARD TALE. 


On horror’s head, horrors accumulate. 
OTHELLO. 


This tale, as will be immediately seen by all tale readers, is 
written in imitation of the Cloud King, and dedicate, of course, 
tu M. G. Lewis, Esq. 


« WHY how now, old sexton, why shake you with 
dread ? 
Why haunt you this street, where you’re sure to 
catch cold ? 
Full warm is your blanket, full snug is your bed! 
And long since, by the steeple chimes, twelve has 
been told.” 


“ Tom Tap, on this night my retreat yeu’ll ap- 
rove, 
For a church-yard will swarm with its shroud- 
cover’d hosts; B 
Who will tell, with loud shriek, that resentment 
and love 
Sull nip the cold heart of Grim, king of the 
ghosts. 


“ One eve, as the fiend wander'd through the thick 
gloom, 
Towards my newly tiled cot he directed his 
sisht; 
And casiing a glance in my little back room, 
Gazed en Nancy, my daughter, with wanton de- 
light. 


“ Yet Nancy was proud, and disdainful was she, 
In affection’s fond speech she'd no pleasure vor 
Joy ; 
And vainly he sued, though he knelt at her knee. 
Bob Brisket, so comcly, the young butcher's boy ! 


« For you, dearest Nancy, I’ve oft been a thief, 
Yet my theft it was venial, a theft if it be; 
For who could have eyes, and not see you lov’d 
beef? 
Or, who sce a steak, and not steal it for thee? 


« Remember, dear beauty, dead flesh cannot feel, 
With frowns you my heart and its passion re- 
quite ; 
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Yet oft have I seen you, when hungry at meal, 
On a dead bullock’s heart gaze with tender de- 
light. 


“ When you dress it for dinner, so hard and so 
tough, 
I wish the employ your stern breast would im- 
rove; 
And the dead bullock’s heart, while with onions you 
stuff, 
You would stuff your own heart, crucl virgin, 
with love. 


eae Young rascal! presum’st thou, with butcher- 
like phrase, 
To foul stinking onions my love to compare ; 
Who have set Wick, the candleman, all in a blaze, 
And alderman Paunch, who has since been the 
Mayor. 


® You bid me remember dead ficsh cannot feel, 
Then I vow, by my father’s old pick-axe and 
spade, 
Till some prince from the tombs shall behave so 
genteel 
As to ask me to wed, Pl] continue a maid. 


“Nor him will I wed, till these terms he must 
own, 
Of my two first commands the performance he 
boasts, 
Straight, instead of a footman, a deep pealing 
groan 
Announc’d the approach of Grim, king of the 
ghosts. 


« No flesh had the spectre, his skeleton skull 
Was loosely wrapt round with a brown shrivell’d 
skin; 
His bones, ’stead of marrow, of maggots was full, 
And the worms they crawl’d out, and the worms 
they crawl'd in. 


« His shoes they were coflins, his dim eye reveal’d 
The gleam of a grave lamp, with vapours op- 
press'd; 
And a dark crimson necklace of blood drops con- 
geal'd, 
Reflected each bone, that jagg’d out of his breast. 


“ In a hoarse hollow whispers... thy beauties,’ he 
cried, 
¢ Have drawn up a spirit to give thee a kiss; 
No butcher shall call thee, proud Nancy, his bride, 
The grim king of spectres demands thee for his. 


t My name frightens infants, my word raises ghosts, 
My tread wakes the echoes, which breathe thro’ 
the aisle; 
And, lo! here stands the princeof the church yard, 
who boasts 
The will to perform thy commands for a smile.’ 


« Ile said, and he kiss’d her, she pack'd up her 
clothes, 
And straight they elop’d through the window 
with joy; 
Yet long in her ears rang the curses and oaths, 
Which growl'd at his rival, the gruff butcher’s 
: boy. 


« At the charncl-house palace soon Nanny arrived, 

© When the fiend with a grin, which her soul did 
appal, 

Exclann’d.....6 I must warn my pale subjects I’m 
wived, 

And bid them prepare a grand supper and ball!’ 


« Thrice, swifter than thought, on his heel round 
he turns, 
Three capers he cut, and then motionless stood ; 
Then, on cards mace of dead men’s skin, Nancy 
discerns 
His Ink fiagers to scrawl invitations in blood. 
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“His quill was a windpipe, his inkhorn a skull, 
A blade-bone his penknife, a tooth was his 
seal, 
Soon he order’d the cards, in a voice deep and 
dull, 
To haste and invite all his friends to the meal. 


« Away flew the cards to the south and the north, 
Away flew the cards to the east and the west; 
Straight with groans, from their tombs the pale 
spectres stalk’d forth, l 

In deadly apparel and shrouding sheets dress’d. 


« And, quickly, scar’d Nancy, with anxious af- 
fright, 
Hears the tramp of a steed, and a knock at the 
gate ; 
On a hell horse so gaunt, ‘twas a grim ghastly 
sprite, 
On a pillion behind a she skeleton sate. 


« The poor maiden she thought ’twas a dream, or 
a trance, 
While the guests they assembled, gigantic and 
tall; 
Each sprite ask’da skeleton lady to dance, 
And king Grim and fair Nancy now open'd the 
ball. 


“ Pale spectres send music from dark vaults above, 
Wither'd legs, ’stead of drumsticks they bran- 
dish on high, 
Grinning ghosts, sheeted spirits, skipping skele- 
tons move, 
While hoarse whispers and rattling of bones 
shake the sky. 


« With their pliable joints the Scots steps they do 
well, 
Nancy’s hand with their cold clammy ‘fingers 
they squeeze; 
Now sudden appal’d the maid hears adeath bell, 
And straight dark and dismal the supper she 
sees ! 


«& A tomb was the table, now each took his seat, 
Every sprite next his partner, so pale and so 
wan; 
Soon as ceas’d was the rattling of skeleton feet, 
The clattering of jaw-bones directly began. 


« Of dead aldermen’s fat the mould candles were 
made, 
Stuck in sockets of bone they gleam’d dimly 
and blue; 
Their dishes were skutcheons, and corses decay’d 
Were the viands that glutted this ravenous 
crew. 


« Through the nostrils of skulls their blood liquor 
they pour, 
The black draught in the heads of young infants 
they quaff; 
The vice-president rose, with his jaws dripping 
ore, 
And Gawd the pale damsel, with horrible 
laugh. 


see Feast, queen of the ghosts, the repast do not 
scorn; 
Feast, queen ofthe ghosts, I perceive thou hast 
food ; 
To-morrow again shall we feast, for at noon 
Shall we feast on thy flesh, shall we drink of thy 
blood.’ 


« Then cold as a cucumber Nancy she grew, 
Her proud stomach came down, and she blared, 
and she cried, 
cO tell me, dear Grim, does that spectre speak true, 
And will you not save from his clutches your 
bride ?? 


¢ Vain your grief, Silly maid, when the m 
ring, 
The bond becomes due, which long since did I 
sign ; 
For she, who at night weds the grizly ghost king, 
Next morn must be dress’ for his subjects te 
dine.’ 


‘In silks and in satins for you I'll be drest, 
My soft tender limbs let their fangs never 
crunch.’ 
‘Fair Nancy, yon ghosts, should I grant your re- 
quest, 
Instead of at dinner, would eat you at lunch ! 
‘ But vain, ghostly king, is your cunning and guile, 
That bond must be void, which you never can 


Pay > 
Lo! I ne'er will be yours, till, to purchase my smile, 
My two first commands, as you swore, you obey.’ 


‘ Well sayst thou, fair Nancy, thy wishes impart, 
But think not to puzzle Grim, king of the ghosts.’ 
Straight she turns o'er each difficult task in her 
heart, 
And ‘ I've found out a poser,’....exultingly 
boasts. 


‘You vow’d that no butcher should call me his 
bride, 
That this vow you fulfil my first asking shall be: 
And since so many maids in your clutches have 
died, 
Than yourself show a bloodier butcher,’ said she. 


“ Then shrill scream the spectres; the charnel- 
house gloom 
Swift lightnings disperse, and the palace destroy ; 
Again Nancy stood in the little back room, 
And again at her knee knelt the young butcher's 
boy. 


¢ I'll have done with dead husbands,’ she Brisket 
bespeaks, 
¢ I'll now take a live one, so fetch me a ring!’ 
And when press’d to her lips were his red beefin 
cheeks, 
She lov’d him much more than the shrivell’d 
ghost king. 


“No longer his steaks and his cutlets she spurns, 
No longer he fears his grim rival’s pale band; 

Yet still when the famed first of April returns, 
The sprites rise in squadrons and Nancy demand. 


« This informs you, Tom Tap, why to-night I re- 
move, 
For I dread the approach of the shroud-cover’d 
hosts, 
Who tell, with loud shrieks, that resentment and 
love 
Still nip the cold heart of Grim, king of the 
ghosts.” 
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fO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


Yes, “ itis a mere child of fancy,” and wonder- 
fil fancies some of you have, when you undertake 
fo exercise them upon women? How long Mr. 
Saunter, are we to be the sport of your coxcomb- 
correspondents, who know not what they talk of?.... 
what do they mean by accusing the “ young ladies 
of Philadelphia,” of painting, of dressing indecently, 
and a thousand other irregularities that have no 
foundation in truth? What sir, because we have 
amongst us a few out-laws, who are always privi- 
leged to say, atl to do outrageous things, are we 
to be characterised by their extravagancies? or do 
you suppose that we are not as much disgusied as 
you are, when our parties are disgraced-by them, 
‘or is it believed that we approve, because we do not 
loudly declaim ? No sir, we are silent although we 
abhor, because we know that all censures of a 
fashionable belle, are good-naturedly placed to the 
account of envy of her superior charms. Hence 
too the advantages which married men enjoy above 
single ones, that to them only, are “ whispered 
the pointed observations, and satiric censures,” be- 
cause from the constant opportunities which they 
have of gaining an intimate knowledge of the 
female heart, they can believe, that they do really 
“ fow from the creative fancy,” and not from a 
malignant disposition that desires to give pain 
to any one. Be not “ lured,” therefore, gentle 
“bachelors into the matrimonial noose,” by the 
fallacious imagination that in that statealone, “ you 
can enjoy the unreserved confidence of a young 
woman ;’’ learn to be just and liberal, and you too 
may “ reap instruction on the subject of men and 
manners, and of women.” 

But pray, where has Mr. Maritus been so very 
discerning as to discover the other marks of con- 
fidence which he so prettily describes? where has 
he seen a young lady seating herself on the /ap of a 
married man in company, and kissing him too! 
those are not the manners of genteel society in 
Philadelphia, we all know “ obstinate as the atten- 
dants on the court of fushion may be ;” it is tolera- 
bly plain, that Maritus has uot the guilt of being 
amongst them. 

It is high time to expose the unmanly isnorance 
and childish inconsistency of those gentlemen, 
Whose only study seems to be, how they shall de- 
preciate the character of their couuiry-women, in 
the estimation of those who knuw them not. I 
have said, they understand not what they talk of... 
Witness your sagacious Mr. Tickle with his “ two 
Members,” to note down every sentence, every 
word they lacar “ata tea-party,” surely his cow- 
mittee must have a miraculous facility in ing 

holes, especially as they are orucred to be accom- 
Pawed witha = copious annotaiions:” One would 
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scarcely have imagined that the united talents of 
the whole club could have accomplished such a 
task!....£note down the chattering of a collection of 
women, whose tongues, have been compared to the 
magpie and the parrot, toa milland an aspen-leaf, 
and even to the perpctual-motion !....but the clubs 
are already in very able hands; to the judicious 
management of M. I leave them, and will only 
observe that, repeated doses, of such wholesome 
medicine, as she and the witty Beatrice have ad- 
ministered, might possibly have a good effect on 
some of these shallow scribblers. 

It would not be very difficult to shew the want 
of truth, in most of the gentlemen, who have so 
grossly slandered us in the Port Folio, but as it is 
not my intention to examine the subject minutely, 
but only to excite some of my companions, who 
are more equal to the task, to overcome their dif- 
fidence and exert themselves in their own defence, 
I shall merely notice the extraordinary production 
of Fidelia, in your ninth number, for it is irresist- 
ibly absurd; and advise these kind creatures when 
they choose to appear in “ female attire,” that 
they take some little pains to conceal the cloven 
foot, and especially to take care that they do not 
libel themselves most egregiously when they only 
mean to admonish us. 

Dear Mr. Saunter, be intreated to leave your 
study and come amongst us, stroll through the 
public walks of the city, frequent our agreeable 
tea-partics, and you will soon see how we are 
abused, and you are imposed upon; you shall 
lounge in the easiest chair in the room, and have 
the fullest license to censure all that you find re- 
prehensible in our appearance or our manners... 
but you shall never behold one youthful face be- 
daubed with paint, nor one married man indulged 
with a kiss from a young lady. 

CONSTANTIA. 


EE] 
INTERESTING TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA. 


TRANSLATED PROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR TRE PORT FOLIO. 


(CONTINUED.) 


CHAP. XXII 


Lnsignificancy of the braady insurrections. The Secre- 
tary of State, Randoiphwetreaty with England, 


The French minister, Fauchet, says in one of 
his dispatches to his governmert, which was inter- 
cepted by the English, and published in America, 
that the brandy drinkers broke out too soon, and 
tucreby prevented a general concerted explosion 
against the governments But perhaps this young 
man only meant by this, to give his superiors a 
hich opinion of his diplomatic penetration; he 
makes generally throughout the dispatch a great 
ado, With his knowledge of mankind, and his insizht 
into the human character. The Americans do not 
so readily quit their home and their families, to 
cut one anothers throais, and this general explo- 
sion is a mere creature of the brain, 


This same dispatch intercepted at sea by the 
English, which the English envoy, Hammonc, 
communicated to president Washington, was at- 
tended with very disagrecable consequences to the 
secretary of state, Randolph. The French minis- 
ter mentions in it, his frequent conferences with 
the secretary of state, declaims upon the cerrup- 
tion of so young a government: exclaims “ what 
is to be expected from its old age, when it is 
already so corrupt in its infancy !” and adds, “thus 
with a couple of thousand dollars, the repubtie 
would have had it in her power, to raise here a 
civil war,”....Washington shewed Mr. Randolpi 
this document, which excited suspicion in presence 
of the council of state: Randolph said he would 
bring explanations from the French minister, which 
would perfectly justify him. Fauchet was already 
gone to embark at Rhode-Island, for France. Ran- 
dolph overtook him there, and Fauchet declared 
that he had always considered him as a good Ame- 
rican patriot; that the couple of thousand dollars 
related to merchants, whom it was wished to have 
withdrawn from under a trading subjection to 
England, and to provisions for French account. 
Randolph resigned his office, and wrote his justifi- 
cation; there wasin truth nothing proved against 
him. 

The treaty with England, which next to Wash- 
ington'’s retirement, is certainly the most important 
transaction since the peace, deserves applause, not 
only as a successful attempt to remove all depen- 
dence upon foreign powers, but also on account 
of the important possession of the forts on the 
lakes. For us America has neither army nor ficet; 
as she could oppose none but altogether insufficient 
means of defence, against the attack of an enemy, 
at all considerable, who should act with rapidity, 
it was certainly a master- piece of negociation, te 
prevail upon the English to surrender to the Ame- 
ricans, the forts upon the lakes, so extremely im- 
portant to the English fur trade, to their infuence 
upon the Indians, and for their military operations 
in case of a war with America. This important 
service rendered to his country, would have bein 
of itself sufficient to crown president Wiasdiniztoin 
with immortal glory. He has thereby procured 
for his country, a natural boundary to the north- 
ward, strengthened by forts. This boundary is 
now very easy to defend, though before, suscepti- 
ble of no defence at all. The colonisis to the 
westward are thereby protected against a surprize 
by the Indians, who by means of these forts may 
be keptin check. Now, for the first time properly, 
are those delightful regions opened to the laborious 
planter, whom hitherto, the fear of the Indians 
restrained from settling there. Nothing but the 
fear that America, miszht in this war mate a con- 
mon cause with France, could have made England 
consent to these sacrifices. 


turn to advantage the favourable moment. It also 
proves the prudence of the English ministry, in 
perceiving that the interest of England, required 
her to maintain a friendiy connection with Ame- 
rica, which in that case will prove, more useful to 
Jeneland after her independence, than she was 
belure. By this tre aty; America extricated herselt 
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from the dependance upon France, in which she 
had been ever since the peace. The obligation of 
gratitude to France, was not thereby violated in 
the smallest degree, since no article of this treaty 
is contrary to the existing engagements of Ame- 
rica with France. I cannot indeed bear the senti- 
ment which the Amcricans, of the English party 
always have in their mouths; that gratitude cannol 
exist between nations. On the contrary; if the 
moral dutics of individuals were to ‘be extended to 
states, the world would be the better for it, and the 
state which should first conduct itself according to 
the principles of morality, would find its advantage 
in having set the example. As little to my taste, 
was their maxim, that this tribute of gratitude, if 
due at all, belonged not to the French ration, 
which at that time, had no veice in public trans- 
tetions, but to their king, whom they have guillo- 
uned; for it is clear, that the king without the 
Nation could have been of no service to the Ame- 
ricans, Who ought therefore to be grateful to the 
French. But have thcy not likewise cuties of gra- 
titude to perform towards England! ? they have, by 
all means. Had England cone for them nothing 
else, they were at least from the foundation of the 
colonies, until the period of the revolution pro- 
tected by her power; for their sake, England has 
waged many wars, and expendcd her blood and 
treasures. From England they inherited their 
laws, their civil liberty, their representative system. 
England by her example, taught them to assert 
all these wholesome rights, by possessing which, 
she estecms herself, and indeed with truths so for- 
tunate in comparison with other nations. Are all 
those benefactions at one stroke deshed out, and 
forever annihilated by her ill treatment, during the 
revolutionary war? It belongs indeed to the athe- 
istic doctrines of our times, that one o8¢nce must 
sweep away the memory of an hundred benchits; 
but this cruel theory of revenge, dissolves all the 
ties of society, Lugtand is the mother of Ame- 
ricas We still have duties to perform towards a 
mother, even though she may have treated us ill; 
especially if she rcturns from her errors and con- 
ducts herself better towards us.. France furnished 
assistance against the ill treatment-of this un- 
natural mother; and America should therefore be 
grateful to France too. Tow then must she act 
in the controversies between two benefactors? She 
should observe the most rigorous ncutralityes.. 
Bat is not America bound Ly a treaty to assist 
France, if she be attacked?! It may be answered, 
did not France first declare war against England. 
And even if she hed been first attacked, as might 
be maintained by those who attend more to sub- 
stance then to form, was America ol:lived to ex- 
pose herself, by engaging in the war, to the dan- 
ger of a national bankruptcy, without being able, 
by an impotent co-operation in the war, (for it 
has been seen above, what her ability was in this 
respect.) to render such useful service to France, 
is she could by supplying her necessities, which, 
could only be pessible in a state of ne utrality ? 
America bas by treaties, guarrantced to France 
her West-India pessessions. But has England 
declared that at the peace she meant to retain ler 
conquests in the West- Indies? And, what is the 
Most important of all, can America take them 
from the English? Has the execution of this arti- 
cle ever been required by France! To be sure, 
tee Americans cught not to have sold warlike 
stores tu the English; nor to have allowed them, 
in the year (795, to purchase in Virginia more 
than a thousand horses to mount their cavalry i 
the West-Incics. 
two parties, both our friends, arias, with which 
they may break cach other's ticchs. Thisis what 
lcd me to the observation above, that the Ameri- 
cans bad not been anxious to pay their tribute of 
gratitude to Prance. Apctost tie execuuve p ower, 
that IS; against piccideat wyashinotoa thee is not 
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only no subject of complaint, but his conduct was 


conformable to the soundest principles of justice. 
(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


(Extraec’s from a very novel and captivating work, enti led 


Remarks on local scerers and manrers in Sco'lind, Gur- 


iug the years 1799 and 1899, by John S.oudert, L. a. B.] 


TWO miles from Aloa is Clackinannan, a 
miserable village, which, however, @souincs the 
dignity of a county town....]t is scated ena hilt 
whose summit is crowned by the tower of Clack- 
mannan, ence the chicf{ szat of the Eruce’s. This 
venerable pile, which is going fist to decay, forms, 
from iis situation, a picturesque chject andcommiands 
a view no less gdnasrable. 

Here, a siort time ago, lived the old lady of 
Clackmannan, to less remarkable for her wit and 
good humour, than for her @couomy and her juco- 
bitism. Ona very slender income she maintained 
much of the state, and all tie respectability of her 
ancestors. She preserved the sword of king Robert 
Bruce, with which she assumed the right of con- 
ferring knighthood; but when asked whether she 
was of that Monarch’s family, she answered with 
much dignity, “ king Robert was of my family.” 

Mr. Erskine, of Mar, has dedicated much time 
to agricultural pursuits, and hisinfluence and ex- 
aniple have contributed towards their cdvancement 
throughout the surrounding country. One of the 
most important 1esults has been the institution 
of annual ploughing matches, at which from filty to 
an hundred ploughs generally assist. Since their 
establishment the dexterity of the ploughman has 
been evidently increased : a spirit of honest emula- 
tion has been excited among them: the honorary 
medals, given as prizes, are carefully preserved; and 
though they are of considerable intrinsic value, no 
instance of their being sold, by those who gained 
them, has ever occurred. 

It was long before the ancient border customs could 
be wholly overcome; but they mav now be said to 
be like & a tale that is told,” nay, the very tales of 
a tale, the popular traditions ; the memory of events 
attached to names and places, even the dialect it- 
self is gradually wearing out. Still the peculiarity 
of situation must necessarily stamp a peculiar 
character cn the inhabitants. The whole country 
is divided into diferent dales, named from the 
waters flowing through them. ‘his is so univer- 

wv the case, that t the water” is here provincially 
used for “the neighbourhood ;” and a traveller 
asking for sait fish or pickled herring may perhaps 
be surprised at receiving for answer, that * there 
is none in the water.” 

One singular, but now obsolete, custom formerly 
prevailed bere, called Handfastng. There was a 
certain Helen, where couples met and joined hands, 
they ten lived together a year; after which repeir- 
Ing Ouce more to lhe Same spot, they either united 
fur life, or shook hands and separated. 

The most picturesque scenery, in the interior 
part of this country, is on the two livers, Doon 
and Ayr: the former of which falis into the sea 
near the old castle of Grecans. Tte auld brig of 
Deon, which crosses this river, amid gloomy crags, 
wid thick weoded stecps, consists of a single broad 
arch, efancient structure, and probably of soft quiet 
lane, before it was treated with its trim coating of 
White-wesh. ‘This spot cannot but be interesting 
tu every lover of poetry, from its connection with 
that penume port, Burnse He was born very 
nea it, at alittle cottage, now cenverted into an alc- 
house; and ke has made it the scene of one of his 
Most originai poems, ‘dum O'Shanter. “ Alloways 
avid haunted kirk,” which stands by the road, is a 
small recfless pile, little remarkaule in appearace ; 
but an obiect of much superstitious terror to the 
ne ig outing prasiutse 


Tke predatory life of the old Borderers forms 
an interesting subject of contemplatione ‘ike 
term free-booter was not considered us a reproach 
by the Borderers....who, during the open wers of 
the two ccuntrics, combined with their personal 
views of plunder, something Ike a spirit of 
patriotisme Atother times they became dangerous 
to both parties. thou; gh sencrally pr ofessing hostility 
only to the inhzb tints of the cpposite territory e 

r inally when the two povernments agreed to 
measures of mutual advantage, for the suppression 
of the border cepredations, an irregular system of 
conventional justice arese, which itself was not un- 
frequently the scuree of fresh dispute and bloodshed. 
Tke old Ballads pourtray these various states, 
with many forcible touches of humour and pathos : 
and their effect is enhanced Ly incidents descriptive 
cf personal character or of popular superstitions. 
Among them may be particuiciy noticed Dick o'the 
n Jock o'the Side, Kebie Not: le, the battle of 
the Redswaire, Johnie Arn.strong, &ce 

At ae prow ws I had the pleasure of meeting 
the Rev. Mr Mac Diarcucd, minister of Comry, a 
very eal culiivater of Celic literature. The 
arruments of this gentleman in support of the au- 
thenticiy of Ossian's poems. were of considerable 
Weight; but as I kave already touched sufficiendy 
on that subject, I snall only adduce an instance of 
that singular attachment to poetry, which, until the 
changes of modern manners, even the poorest of 
the [iiphlanders possessed. Among some specimens 
ofpoems, composed within living memory, by per- 
sons wholly untutored. Mr, Mac Diarmed favoured 
me with a literal translation of the following, which 
I shall transcribe, with the alteration only of a few 
Celic idioms. 

‘6 The forsaken maid’s lament, 
u Tha n’oiche.nochd fuar,” &e. 

« I wander in the cold night, and cannot reste- 
My heart beats quick. My mind is troubled, and 
heavy like a boat, tossing on the sea, without seif 
or rudder. Henceforth let no maid love, as Y 
have loved, though the dear youth speak never so 
tenderly ; though his words Le never so pleasing to 
her ear; his affections will be light as the sea borne 
wind, unsteady as the fishes near the shore, which 
fly at the least alarm, alas, no more to return. 

“ Allan was my delight. His skin was white, and 
smooth as the down of the hills. In killing the Deer 
he excelled among hunters. When he bent forward 
on the oar, and cut his way through the waves, the 
misty hills and far-off glens, soon came in sight; 
when he sat at the helm, the boisterous billows 
yielded to his skill. 

« O Allan the love I bear thee has darkened my 
face in the days of youth ; it will bring me to aa ear- 
ly grave! when first I felt it I told it to thee; but thy 
surprise, thy vexation, made n.y cheeks at once 
grow pale. Alas! I know thou wilt be afflicted with 
real grief; for soon shall I be laid iow in the earths 
In yonder church yard shall I be kid; and thy heart 
will be piere’d with sorrow. A stone will be placed 
at my head; it will not reply to thy questions ; then 
willthy woe be full.” 
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A TRANSLATION 
FROM THE PERSIAN OF NOURASSIN. 


« To Allah the Most High be all honour and 
praise ! Let every one bow Gown before his throne, 
to whicn all the powers of heaven do homage. Eblis, 
Eblis himself, though he presume to usurp divine 
honours on this lower world, pays his duty at the 
footstool of the Most High! 

© After a day’s severe fisting, I wandered into 
the woods of Kurdistan. ‘fhe paths were intri- 
cate and perplexed, and I picked my way for some 
time with caution. Flowers of the most enchant- 
ing hues, and the mest exquisite perfume, bordered 
the path:...the lotos flower and the tuberose 
scented the ar; the high palmetto and the feathery 


acacia waved over my head; and the birds warbled 
in delightlul melody among their branches.” A ra- 
pid and transparent stream ditlused fragrance anc 
verdure over this beautiful region; and the inequa- 
lities of bill and valley, wood and heath, added 
charms to this most delicious spot. Yet, though I 
could have wished to linger here forever, I fer, ot 
not that I lad to return, and carefully observed the 
windings of the various paths tlat crossed the fo- 
rest. At length, having reached an openiug through 
which [ could ciscern tne eglcrious hues lighted up 
inthe west by the departing beams of Mithra, 1 
seated myself uncer a large. tree, and abandoned 
my ming tothe charms of coutemp!, Lore... Sure- 
ly” thought I, “it is good for man to be here, 
rand he needs not seek a fairer paradise, when he 
can enjoy such a scene as this that now ravishes my 
mind” Then when Lbocheld the magnolia already 
shedding its tender spoils on tie ground, I calia 
to mind the saying of Yeoc! Boben lurahing JhAen 
thelates bud fart, thins of the despotied starhs.evce 
“True,” said I aloud, “the season of sprine 5 
delizhtful, and the glowing suminer and the fruttu! 
autumn ceme to fulfil its fairest promise: vca: 
afterall cornes winter, which swallows up oli toe 
beneits of its predecessors, resembling Ue vis. 
adage of tle save Rhedi-al-Usuruf; Irgrarine. ra 

g wide swallow. 

* While I thus ruminated, a gilded serpent come 
dowly g'iding from between the a ith lasinte] 
admired the giossy lustre of kis scales, carted ovt 
his forky tongue. Springing up, I acned a blew 
at him, which laid him dead atiny fet. Pore stiaied 
my seat, and gazing on my crest-fallen chemy, | 
thus pondered... Even so do unsuspected viilatis 
steal across the path of the unthinking mor, ard 
wound hiin with their venomed fangs. Happy wail 
be that world where wiiter comcs nct, ingraiitude 
is not known, and maiice has no entrance. 

“ Lostin such musings, I scarcely heeded the 

gradual cuange from day to twilight; but when at 
length the hooting of the bird of night roused me 
from my reverie, I arose from my mossy seat, and 
determined to retrace my way back to the city... 
I wandered long before I discovered that I had 
taken a wrong turn, and was every moment more 
enveloped in the intricacies of the foreste In vain 
Istrove to return upon my steps: the similarity 
of the scenes presented but very feeble indications, 
and even had they been stronger, the increasing 
darkness of nigi.t would have prevented my availing 
myself of them. At length the rising moon shot 
her rays directly across the path en which I stood, 
and I perceived that I was on the edge of a tremen- 
dous precipice....J shuddered at the danger I had 
been thus providentially enabled to escepe, and 
bentany knees in thankful adoration to Allah. 

“ T rested a while on a projection of rock, to 
compose my feelings after the shock this circuin- 
stance had given to them; and while I sat, the 
moon acquired lustre suficient to shew tae the 
dreadful scene in all its horrors. The chasm below 
seemed as if it must have been formed by the cun- 
vulsion of an earthquake. Huge masses of rock 


were piled on each other in all directions, and the | 


abrupt and steepy sides, were, In some pluccs, co- 
vered with rude vegetation, in others bare, and full 
of yawning: nssures. “The depth of the vulf, my 
eyes, assisted only by the deceitful moonlight, were 
unable to penetrate; but the silver rays were rc- 
flected in the rough. waves of a foaming torrent, 
that rolled at the bottom, and seemed to rash along 
over rugged projections of stone. I fancied I dis- 
covered a path that led to this extraordinari y abyss; 
and urged by irresistible curiosity, I resolved to 
attempt the descent. 

“ The only talk in the city was of the new wor- 
ship ; and the mysterious secrecy observed respect- 
ing its peculiar insthutions, only served to render 
the uninitia tedmoreingunsitive. | hud heard persons, 
in whose authority I could not depend, talk of the 
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Valley of Horror as the scene appotated fer the 
celebration ofcfthe worship of Eths; but I by 1.0 
means Imagined thut a spet so worthy ofthe name, 
exisied in the neighbourhood of the city, undisco- 
vercd by such a wanderer as myself. 

“This circumstance recoubled my curiosity, 
and I attempted the declivity at the most accessilie 
parte This Lad never, I Leclicve, betea hewn out 
tora path; it was inerely a cannel, worn by some 
stream, which ‘nad eitLer ceased to dow, or had 
turncd its waters into another direction. l was now 
ovliged to let myseif cowna by tough branches of 
the creeper amavi, and uow to leap from point to 
point with exertion the most periluus. ‘Jorn, 
biuised, and alarmed, I reached at lenpth the but- 
tom oftue abyss, and found mysclf onthe banks of 
a:lapeisa river, whose he: avy anl dark-cclcured 
waves emitted a peny smoke. ‘The banks ofthe 
riverie embled ciuccry fragments ofa velcano, and 
the atly ‘Lurecus smell moat suffocated mee. * Sure- 
e ly” thougit h this cavern must be the entrance 
co fae dominions of Arimanius, and this streain a 
vorton of the Sery food that surrounds his palace.” 
Wt iength, overcome by exertion and suifocatidn, 
Poavcrsucd away, and lay for an uncertain period, ia 
hat? usensibility. When I resumed my powers, 
varid to see a gleam of Nipht darting 
Mssure at a remote corner of the cavern; 
cah Sat iire with attention its evident approach, 
boeecttecbat iength several figures enter, hatited 
Hed ay Namae-coloured robes each bearing torches, 
Which they Yared about with gestures of the most 
ranno ytainess. This procession was closed by 
cawam e ora tli personage, clothed in black, whose 
heid was encireled’ with acoronet, which appeared 
to ine of live sc aires The whole train approached 
the pitchy river, on the opposite bank of which 1 
bey.) Lendectoured to hide myself among some of 
the singed sirubs, thet were not utterly destroyed 
Ly the gery exnalations, and succeeded in finding 
a place winch concealed me from their view. The 
subordinate personages attended the figure in black, 
With every syiontoin of respect, to a spot where 
the river, by a 5 idcden evolution, formed a sort of 
small cove. Here the whole party remained for some 
time immovealle, while theit countenances sum- 
ed expressive of internal abstraction aud adoration ; 
the personage in black then in a loud voice, com- 
munded the stranger to be brought forth. 


twee yet 


Hota ba 


“Ihe terror I felt at these words, which I con- 


cluded to apply to myself, is not to be described. 
I lay still in my hiding-place, resolved only to 
yield to absolute force, and not to betray myself by 
any sudden emotion; and my fears subsided, when 
I perceived four of the flame-coloured attendants 
drag from a cavern, on the opposite side, a man 
who seemed in aswoon. The superior uttered 
aloud some words in an unknown lenguage, amongst 
which, however, l distinguished the name at Eb- 
lis. He then ordered tie attendants to strip the 
man, and seizing him by the arm, plunged him, 
still insensible into the pitchy flood, tnat rolled 
slupeisuly along. The shock recalled the unhappy 
man to his senses; and I beheld lim, with surprise, 
express by his gestures the most extravagant joy. 
linmediatcly the superior took him by the hand; 
and while the surrounding ministers attired him in 
a flame-coloured garment similar to their own, he 
congratulated him on being now a servant of 
Lbits. 

« After a destined period of probation,” said he, 
* thou shalt be admitted to all the privileges Eblis 
confers upon his faithful worshippers. The secrets 
ofnature and the arcana of mugic shall be unveiled 
tothee. The spirits which fulal his orders shall be 
submitted to thy power, and thou shalt be enabled 
to accomplish at once all thy wishes. Butin order 
to arrive at so high a pitch of felicity, thou must, 
during the appointed interval, be truly devoted to 
his will ; ; thou must never fail to assist at our sacri- 
fices, and must endearoyr to render them, by thy 
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presents, worthy of being off. red to our powersul 
civnitye’ 

“ Tne newly initiated made a reply ER cf 
gratitude, and caverness to hasten the peried cf 
fruition. But he was dismissed with the greatcst 
part of the .vetarics, throurh the same rasure it 
which ke had entered; and there remaincd orly 
three besides the supericr. He then addressed iheni 
in the fclicwing terms jesse 

“Lhe moment is now arrived when your sev 
Vices ure about to be accepted. Ye have pressed th 
peried of prebation with boecur, and have neve 
omitted any cndceavours to promote the cause of 
Ebs among tae children of the world. Come ve 
worshippers cf the immortal fire! come, and re- 
ceive the reward of your labours. One ceremony 
past, and ve shall be admitted to theanna most re- 
cesses of nis palace, whose Lrightness is above ail 
conception, and which ye have. well merited to in- 
habit, by yeurncbie dizcain of the bind prejuciccs 
of mortaise Ye have, with a superior grandeur cf 
soul, burst the bands of consanguinity, despised 
the weak maxims of what men call virtue. and 
sought only to increase the glory of the infernal 
fire: ye shall now drink of this cup, and be admit- 
ted at once toull the privileges of the most favoured 
worshippers t” 

“ With these words, the superior plunged a ves- 
sel of adamant into the pitchy stream, and offered 
it, steambhrg with sulphureous smoke, to his de- 
luded followers. The {srt raised it to his lips, and 
having swallowed a part of its contents, fell to the 
pround in a swoon; the second and third drank 
likewise, and met with a similar fate. Quickly, how- 
ever recovering, they addressed the superior with 
countenances and voices expressive of the most 
dreadful tortures. 

“« How hast thou deceived us!” exclaimed they. 
What is this Lorrible internal fre we feel? Are 
these torments to be eternal?” 


“ Eternal ?”....rephed the monster, with a ghastlp 
prin... ve now feelin your hearts, the fire that is 
never guenched....the just reward of your lubours. 
lt is our muusement,” continued he, * to delude 
unwary mortals with spccious tales and alluring 
equivocations ; and, by increasing the number of 
the votariss, secem to obtain a fanciful relic. Go.. 
the mysteries of magic, and the command of spirits 
are youl’s. Go, proñt by what you have so hardly 
earned 2” 

* With these words, he burst into a loud and ins 
sulting laugh, while, with horrible howlings, the 
three deluded victims tore open their garments, and 
displayed their bosoms burning with unquenchille 
fires After a most dreadful interval, the figure in 
black placed on each of their heads a circlet of üre 
like his owa: and recommending patience and ccm- 
posure to them, ordered them to seck their owna 
habitations, and, like him, enceavour to procure 
new votaries to Eblis. 

‘Lhe faint rays of morning began now to streak 
the sky, and being once more alone in the Cavern of 
liorrors, I determined to attempt the ascent, net 
daring to follow the steps of the strange beings Í 
had seen, lest I should be led into the dominions of 
Eblis. Painful as had been my descent into this 
horrib'e place, I found the return to the upper 
world still more didicult; but at length, by perse- 
verance and extreme labour, I effected my emianci- 
pation; and shuddering with horror, reguincd the 
place from whence F had wandered the preceding 
dav. Exhausted with toil and fasung, I had scarcuy 
strength to return to ny own abode; but the most 
distressing consequence of my adventure was, the 
total loss of my coutdencein my fellow-ercaturcs. 
I wanted to pull off the turbon, and tear open the 
yest of every man I conversed with, to ascertain 
whether or not he were a votarist of the iviernal 
fire; bat I had the bappinagss, by representing to 
many who had wavered, the acts E yet witnessed, 
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of fixing them more firmly than ever, in the faith | became mere acquainted with the many amiable 


oftheir forefathers.” 
Let those who shall read the adventure of Nou- 
assiny learn, not to be seduced by the wiles of 
mystery, nor to listen to the magnificent promises 
of novelty. The paths of virtue and true happiness 
are plain and open, and their dictates will bear to 
be tried by the touchstone of truth. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 


[The following has been elegantly translated from the 
French for the Port Folio, and is a new picture of an 
iilustrious woman.) 


FRE TCH OF THE LIFE OF MADAME MAINTENON. 


Frances d’Aubicne, grand-daughter of the fa- 
mous Theodore Agrippa d'Aubigné so celebrated 
in history, was born in 1635, in the prison of the 
parliament, where her father was confined. Born 
in a prison, she was truly a child of misery, was 
eariy taught the language of sorrow, and too soon 
she Icarnt to sufer. In 1639, Madame d’Aubigné 
procured the release of her husband, who removed 
to the islands with his wife and daughter. There 
he soon amassed a considerable fortune, but by 
imprudence, which is very common in those who 
ste suddenly raised from extreme poverty to grea 
wiuence, it was squandered, with more rapidity 
than it had been accumulated. He died soon after, 
leaving his affairs entirely deranged. Madame 
d'Aubigné was again plunged into poverty and 
s.dversity, with the additional horrors, of being re- 
moved from her personal friends; she returned to 
France, and educated her daughter in the calvin- 
iitic persuasion. Madame de Neuillant, and her 
telations obtained an order from court, and took 
her to hcr house, with an intention of making her 
change her religion; but firm in her first princi- 
ples, Mademoiselle persisted therein so steadily, 
that they at last employed violent means to make 
her renounce them. MHumiliations, however, of 
every kind had on herthe effect,they generally have 
on great souls; far from overcoming, they strength- 
ened her belief. They at last reduced her to the 
degrading situation of feeding poultry: but soon 
becoming the object of a young peasant’s attach- 
ment, Madame de Neuillant, was obliged to place 
her in the convent of the Ursulines at Niort. It was 
here that she embraccd the established reli „ion, her 
conviction ofits superiority arising from the mild, 
fiiencly and rational instructions of an abbess who 
kad conceived a friendship for her. It was in this 
retreat that her mind was unfolded, and the vir- 
tues of her heart expanded. On her return to 
Paris, she was very soon celebrated forthe charms 


ef kcr mind, and the sweet complacency of her’ 


manners. She there married M. Scarron, so dis- 
tinyuished in the republic of letters, for original 
gaicty. This was a very advantazcous alliance; 
but her happiness and independence were but ficet- 
a, and both were sacrificed to the imprudcnce 
ef ber husband in publishing a libel against the 
earcinal Mazarin; upon which the minizccr with- 
@rew the pension the court had granted him. 
Scarron died m 1660, leaving very little to his 
wicow, who retired to the convent cf the blue nuns, 
and was under the necessity of living with very 
strict economy. She did not quit this place until 
Lous XIV. confided to her care the education of 
lis children by Madame de Montespan. "Chus, 
alchourh she most unexpectedly again arose from 
1.igence to opulence, yet she sacrificed ker liberty, 
toa servitude, which Madame de Montespan often 
majte very painful In spite, however, of this 
s.clidee, tae kings had conceived a dislike to her, 
which was carried to such excess, that he once 
roprocsd Madame de Montespan for passing an 
escitig with ber. 6 With what readiness, said he 
ty her. can you dad an excuse for associating with 
thiswteeted woman, co vou wish she sLouid make 
you as faical as she is berech? But when he 


qualities of her heart, and the great powers of her 
mind, he was insensibly inspired with other senti- 
ments for her. Antipathy gave place to friend- 
ship, and friendship ia his breast was but the bud 
of the most ardent and tender, constant and sincere 
love. 


Tbe king presented her with 100, 000 francs as ` 


a compensation for her attention to monsieur le 
duc du Maine, with woich doiation, she purchased 
Maintenon, and Lewis AIV. rcauested her to take 
the name. It has, with very little foundation, been 
satd that she used to blush at bearing the name 
of Scarron, she had too much elevation of soul, to 
be capable of such weakness. After the death of 
the queen and the disgrace of Madame de Mon- 
tespan, the king felt more and more the value of 
such a friend as she was. She held the highest 
station at court, and the world whispered that 
Louis had married her privately. The father de 
la Chaise, her confessor, it was said, advised this 
sten, and Monsieur de Harlai, archbishop of Paris, 

erformed the rites in presence of two witnesses. 
But of this we have no positive proof. The king 
vas then ubout forty-eight, and Madame de Main- 
tenon about fifty years old. In her present eleva- 
ted station, equally modest as pious, she was con- 
stantly exercising her charity and bencvolence. 
Among other useful establishments, she founded 
that of St. Cyr, and designed it for the education 
and protection of young ladies without friends or 
fortune. The king continued his attachment to 
her without abatement: and how could it be other- 
wise, towards a woman, to whom he was indebted 
for the wisest counsel; who had never allured him 
but to virtue, and who in weaning his mind from 
the illusions of this life, had enriched it by those 
religious ideas, which, when overwhelmed with 
sorrow, beneath the pressure of misfortune, sup- 
ported him with new hope, and were at last his 
only consolation? ‘This great monarch died in 
1715. Death for him had no terror, but he was 
greatly grieved at the idea of a separation from a 
friend, whom he so tenderly loved, and whose 
claim on his affection was founded in solid and real 
merit. After his death Madame de Maintenon, 
dismissed her attendants and retired to St. Cyr, 
where, having formed the resolution of mingling 
ho more in this world, she resignedly and devoutly 
awaited the hour, when she should in great glory 
arise with the blessed. At St. Cyr she received a 
visit from the Czar Peter I. who was desirous of 
her acquaintance. And there she died on the 
nineteenth of April, 1719. 

The letters of Madame de Maintenon, are wor- 
thy of great admiration. ‘They possess peculiar 
excellence. As those of Madame de Sevigné are 
chefs d'œuvres of delicacy and grace, so those of 
Maintenon are models of purity and wisdom. -fn 
reacing her letter to Madame de la maison Forte, 
and that to Madame la ducnesse de Lurgoyne, we 
can almost imagine it came from the pen of Solo- 
mon. I shall only add that piety is their great 
characteristic, and, that their intrinsic merit has 
established a fame, which my praise cannot in- 
crease. ; 

There is engraven on a monument, placed in 
the church of Saint Louis de St. Cyr, the follow- 
ing epitaph, composed Ly the abbe de Vertot, and 
revised by mareschal de Noailles, who married the 
niece of Madame de Maintenon. 

Sacred to the Memory 
of 
Frances d'Aubigné, 
Marchioness de Maintenon, 
A truly pious and illustrious 
woman: 
Such, as the wise man 
Vaiuly sought for, in his age,’ 
And would have pronoscd as a model 
Had he lived in ours. 


Her birth was noble: 

Her mind enlightened. 
Her virtues many. 
Wisdom, sweetness and modesty, 
Dovelt in that mind 
Devoid of guile. 

In all the vicissitudes of this life, 
She was the same: 
Constant in virtue, steafast 
In ber principles : 

The same just rules always govern’d 

fier conauct. 
Faithful, in the exercises of piety : 
Tranquil emid the agitations of a court: 
Simple in grandeur: 
Weumbie amid riches and honours: 
Levered by Louis the great: 
Sharmg his glory: 
Fossessing his hichest confidence: 
The sole cirectress of his bounty. 
She exercised her power with 
Equal justice. 
A mother to the orphan: 
A friend to the needy: 
To the unfortunate her sympathy 
Was healing. 
Her tongue was sweetness: 
Her soul was 
Wisdom. 
A life so illustrious, terminated 
In a death, holy, 
And 
Precious in the sight of God. 


She was buried in the monastery which she 
founded, and has left an example of the most ex- 
alted virtue behind her. 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONBES: 


In Reid’s Anecdotes, a new and fashionable par- 
lour-window book, we find something like the ori- 
gin of the following terrible and mysterious tale. 
Independently of some poetical ornaments, and the 
usual license of the terrific tribe of bards, the story, 
injurious as it isto human nature, is genuine and 
authentic. Events, similar to those recorded below, 
have taken place in the lives of some of the more 
tlagitious of Passion’s votaries. 


THE HOUSE UPON THE HEATH,” 


A WELCH TALE, 


Triste jacet salebris, evitandumque Bidental. 
| PRASIUs 

The midnight bell had toll’d, and all was still; 
Fast fell the snow on Radnor’s cloud-capt hill : 
The moon’s unshadow'd orb reflected round, 
Play’d o'er the roofs, and glisten’d on the ground; 
Up the rude rock, where Glendower's fert once stood, 
Hung with the horrors of its ancient wood, 
Lo! anxious bending o'er his jaded steed, 
A breathless horseman haste: with eager speed. 
Loud ring the stones beneath his horses feer, 
And echo dies along the distant strect ; 
And with a deepand hollow murmurirg groan, 
The sighing gale sad whispers through the town, 

Hark! at you bumble door, where deep repose 
Relieves from care the friend of woman's woes, | 
A sudden silence marks the stranger staid ; 
Then, thus his hurried voice invokes her aid: 
e.at Arise ! for pity’s sake, kind Leech, arise? 
“ In child-bed’s pangs a wretched female dies ! 
“Oh! here is goid, and here’s a courser fast: 
“ Oh! haste, or life’s swift waning hour is past™ © 
Prompt at the call of woe, the Leech arose, 
Faintcreaks the stair, the lowly doors unclose, 
When, his dark shadow leng‘hening on the nighe, 
A muficd stranger met her wond'ring sight; 
Black was his garb, a mask his face conceal’d, 
His mien, his gestures, dignity reveul’d. 
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* This story is founded on a fact, which happened at 
the beginning of the last century, in the neighbourhood of 
a market-town in the west of Lngtaned; the real narrative 
invoived the horror of incest, which the author, for many 
reasons rejected; indeed, as it is, he has found his princi- 
pal di.iculty is composing those parts, where the descrip- 
tion must be inieligcdle, without being 100 minute 


Silent he stood, ard more than human seem'd, 

As on his scowling eve the full moon beau’d. 
Starting, the Leech awaits his stern ecnimand ; 
Siow tothe Courser points his waving hund. 
Nismu'd she chrieks...her arm the stranger graeps, 
Mounts the proud steed, and Grm her bady clasps. 
She shrieks! but loa dagger at Ler breast, 

Instant the strugzlirg sounds of fear repress’d. 
Around hev eves his murky vest ne throws, 

And sprrs impetuous o'er the scatter’d snows; 
Leud ring the stones beneath his courser’s feet, 
And eche dics along the distant street. 


Now, downward shooting to the rock’s deep base, 
Heaclong descends the stecd’s unbridled pace; 
His thundering hoofs the craggy pr sage spurn, 
fPehu.d, a fainter ray the woods return; 

And now, unbroken by o’ershadowire trees, 

Full o’er the wild moor bursts the ecdying breeze. 
Now swifter still, and swifter as they speed, 

The vales afar and lessening hills recedes 

Upthe rongh stecp the panting courrer strains, 

Or bounds resistless o’er the level plains. 

Long through the lonely nights unvarying hours, 
The held he crosses, and the forest scrvurs ; 

No voice, no sound his silent course arrests, 

Save where the screcch-owls hover round their nests; 
Or to their shrouds from pain and perance borne, 
Returning spirits spzak the rising morn; 

Drocp as they pass, and with prophetic groan, 
Bewail impending sorrows not their own. 


Keen blows the gale, a barren heaih they cross, 
Light flies the courser o'er the yielding mass; 
Round the bleak wold he winds his circling way, 
Snuffs the fresh air, and vents the jovful neigh; 
Deep sink his steps amid the wasie of snows, 
And slackening speed proclaims the journey’s close. 
They stop....the stranger lifts his sable hood.... 

Fast by the moor a lonely mansion stood ; 

Cheerless it stood! a melancholy shade 

Its moulcde ing front and rifled walls array’d; 

Barred were the gates, the shattered casements clos'd 
And brooding horror on its site repos’d; 

Notree o’erhung the uncul:ivated ground, 

No trace of labour or of life around. 


Appall'd, the Leech surveys the solemn scene, 
Bot watches chief her guide’s mysterious mien. 
He with fierce stride and stern expressive look, 
Where shelving walls conceal’d a gloomy nook, 
Drags her reluctane.... There with anxious eyes, 
Mid the rank grass an iron gate she spies: 
The jarring hinges with harsh sound unclose, 
A broken stair the feeble twilight shows; 
Cautious the stranger climbs the rough ascent: 
No lamp its hospitable guidance lent. 
Speechless he leads through chambers dark and drear, 
When a ceep dying groan appalls the ear. 
Now, with increasing haste he hurries on, 
Where, through a ren, che sickly moon-veams shone. 
The light directs....his trembling hands explore, 
Sunk in the pannell’d walis, a secret door. 
at Within this sad retreat,” he faultering said, 
A hapless female asks thy instant aid.” 
Aloof he stands.... The door with thurdering sound, 
Enclos’d the Leech; loud rings the roof around, 
The tatter'd arras o'er the wainscoat falls, 
And lengthen'’d echoes shake the distant walls. 
Now breathiess siience reigns the mension o'er, 
tave where a faint step treads the distant floor, 
Anon, it pauses....ceas'd the short delay, 
It slowly stalks with measur’d pace away, 
Anon, affrighted by the whispering blast, 
Stands, asin doubt, irregularly fast; 
And now, as listening, or in thoughtful mood, 
Lo! near the cecret dvur the’strang-r stood. 
His eye distracted rolls, his threatening brow, 
Through bristicd hair, he knits, and mutters low; 
Lifts hie clench’d hands, a groan of death within 
lmpaiient hears, and fruntic rushes in. 


Round a vast room with blackest arras hung, 
Its blood-red hues a Haming furaace flung; 
Full in the midst it casts a deadly glare, 
And heats with sulphurous clouds the tainted airs 
O'er the arch’d ceiling plays the quivering light, 
And brings by turns each dark recess to sight. 
Here the approaching stranger’s figure shows, © 
And tints of horror o’er his visage throws; 
Here on an humble couch, by grief bow'd down, 
The lovely mansion of a spirit flown! 
A female fourm, with yet unalter’d charms, 
A child embracing in its senseless arms. 
The mother’s blessing with life’s latest breath, 
Arrested @n her lips stijl smiles in death; 
The uncorascious infant on her bosom lies 


Pleas'd, amd forgetful of its plaintive grigp 
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Oh! could a drother ensubdned behold 
The lifeless parent thus her child infold; 
Shed, a3 he cunnly gazed no pitying terr, 
With steady toot, with brow serene, draw near? 
WNo..when extended in Ceath’s ecid embrace, 
Thar beauteous form he sees with heavenly face, 
Affection vashes on his downcast eve, 
And yielding nacure owns the powertal te. 


u Condemn'd,” he cried, * untimely tothe tomb, 
“Di-srace, my sister, antedates thy doom. 
Yethadthy life, unseen, tencbly own, 


e Screen d trom the world to virtuous scorn mnknown, 


u Though indignation wept "hy wounded fame, 


“ Though tinged thy brother’s giowing cheex with 


shame 3 
u Conceat'd dis honour had relieved my pain, 
And this stern breast return’d thy leve ugain. 
“u flidinihis lene retreat From censure’s eve, 
u I deem'd the hour of shame would quickly flys 
u But vain the hope! what words my rage can tell? 
Ten wran stih mingies with my last tarewell; 
u Fefore mv cove the guilty visions rl, 
s Now thirst of vengeance fires my angry soul. 


“Bue thou, lost wretch, ere this dark scene’s reveal'd, 


© Thy lips in en Hess silence shall be seal'd! 
The means cl vengeance has thy aid supplied... 
u Go! andthe punishment of guile divide I” 

his murdercrgsdacger strikes the Leech’s breast... 


Groaning, she sts to everlasting rest. 


“And thou! foul offspring of a stol’n embrace, 
“ “ihe hateful image of thy father’s face, 

“ Aecurse] remembrance of my injured pride, 
Offa fise sister to my foe allied; 

“ Thee ling’ring pangs, protracted tortures wait, 
t The parent's crimes their child shall expiate. 

“ This arm, to avenge a sister's virgin bed, 

“ The guilty blood of her defiler shed; 

“ Insulting union with my deadliest foe, 

« How ill atoned by one avenging biow! 

“ Yes, should in thee a trace of guilt remain, 

“© My tarnish'd honour still betrays a stain; 

“ Love, yet unchang’d forbade a sister's death, 
“ But Hate, unceasing, claims thy forfeit breath...” 


Furious the infant from the couch he tears, 
Fierce to the flames its writhing body bears; 
Aloft his arm with sway resistless whirls, 

Then headiong down its trembling burden hurls. 
As round the child the fiery circle creeps, 

Lo! from the midst, untouch’d, unhurt, it leaps! 
Nerved with unnatural strength by heavenly aid, 
Its suppliant hands upraised for mercy prayed. 


Aghast the villain stands in dumb amaze... 
The aspiring flames in troabled yolumes blaze; 
Speechless he paused....Wild frenzy fires his soul, 
And bursting passions in confusion roll ; 

The child again he grasps ...Beneuth his hand, 
In pointed spires, the fames aspiring stand, 
Pack they recoil ! nor dare their victim meet, 
The furnace blackens with eatinguish'd heat! 


Swift from the yawning depth of smother'd fre 
A sulphurous stench exhales, and clouds aspire; 
All ghastly pale a form terrific stood, 

Its side deep gaping and distain’d with blood; 
Full on the stranger’s face its hollow eye 
Intentit hurls, and pours a pitecus cry; 
Entwines its icy arms his limbs arcund, 

Yells a leud yeil, and cleaves the rending ground. 


As through the black abrss the murderer falls, 
Faint streaks of glory gild the mouldering walls, 
Till lo! enveloped in a Hood of ligas, 

Descends 2 seraphi-form corfess'd to sight. 

A radiant shroud around the spirit flours; 
Above, a requiem breathes aerial noes; 
When with a mother’s fond encircling arms, 
Sweetly it soothes the dying child's alarms, 
And, as triumphant swells the angelic strain, 
The soul untainted wafts to heaven again. 


Far as they soar, remev'd from mortal eves, 
Lo! angry lightnings fire the troubled skies; 
"Vine sun obscur’d draws back his rising ray, 
And vollied thunders usher inthe day. 
The storm is o’er....with still, unruffled breath 
The breeze of morning fans the desert heath; 
Struck by the bolt of hcaven, in heaps around 
A prostrate ruin strews the blasted ground! 
Here, wandering shades the spell-bound circle tread, 
And midnight magic wakes the silent dead. 
The yawning earth pours forth a stream of blood, 
Ard groans re-echo where the mansion stood. 
Pale at the sound, with oft reverted eves 
Far, far aloof, the starting traveller flies. 
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Dr. John Eachard, a quaint and waggish writer 
of the last age, has consigned to pesterity a faceuons 
book, which will continue to excite merriment 23 
long es mon is a risible animale In the course of 
these my evening labours, or fevetics, I have, more 
than onee, quoted fram this laveurite autor, and 
Lam solicitous to have his books taken fom tse 
shelves, and read curefully over. because they are 
Doth merry and miee Dean Swift bas maniesily 
read them with diiteence, aud sometimes pas not 
aiidkaned to copy thein with fidcliv. OTRERNT, WLO 
was a great poacher, has frecmently hunted wicover 
the Parnas-ian Jichds of this jocose divine. ile hes 
been cauaily caressed by crave bishops, and the 
hentering: jester Jie has proved himself a formi- 
dabie adversary ta tue acute Hosses, a far famed 
sceptic, and in the fencing school of controversy, 
his force tothrust, and his adroitness to parry, rank 
him among the most accomplished. Letus laugh 
at his description of a glaring fault, incident to 
many preachers, who are prodigal of metaphors, 
at the very great expense of their understanuliy. 

The first thing that makes many sermons so ri- 
diculous, and the preachers of them so much dis- 

araged and undervalued is, an inconsiderate use 
of frichiful metcphors ; which, making such a re- 
markable impression upon the ears, and leaving 
such a jarring twang behind them, are oft timcs 
remembered to the discredit of the minister, as long 
as he continues inthe parish. I have heard the very 
children in the streets, and the litle boys close 
about the fire, refresh themselves strangely, with the 
repetition of a few far fetched and odd sounding ex- 
pressions. Tully and Cxsar, the two greatest mas- 
ters of Roman eloquence, were very wary and 
sparing of that sort of rhetoric. We may read 
many a page in their works before we meet «with 
any of those bears: and, if you do light upon one 
or so, it shall not make your hair stand right up, 
or put you into a fit of convulsion, but it shull be so 
soft, significant, and familiar, as if it were made 
for the very purpose. Lut, as forthe common sort 
of people, that are addicted to this way of expres- 
sion in their discourses, away presently to both the 
Indies, rake heaven and earth down to the bottom 
of the sea, then tumble over all arts and sciences, 
ransack ail shops and warehouses, spare neither 
cunp nor city, bat that they wil have them. So 
fond are such deceived orcs of these same pay 
words, that they count all discourses empty, dui, ` 
and cloudy.unless bespangled with these glitterines. 
‘Lo wich may be further subjoined, that metanhors, 
thouzh very apt and allowable, are inteligible but 
tosome sorts of men of this or that kind of life, of 
this or that profession: for example, perhaps one 
rentlenian’s metaphorical knackof preaching comes 
of the sea, and then we shall hear of nothing but 
starbbard and larboard, of stems, sterns, and fore- 
castles, and such like salt water language: so that 
ong had need to take a voyage to Smyrna, or Alep- 
po, and very warily attend to all sailor's terms, 
before F shall, in the least, understand my teacher. 
Now, alihiouszh such a sermon may possibly do some 
good in a coast town, yet ubward in the country, in 
an inlaad parish, it would do no more than Syrian or 
Arabic. Another, be fils a fighting with his text, 
and mates a pitched battle of it, dividing it into the 
rirht wing andleft wing, then he rears it, flanks it, in- 
trenches it, stormsit; then musters all again to:ee 
what word was lost or maimed in the sktyvasish, and 
falling on again with fresh valour, he firhts back- 
ward or forward, charges through aud through, 
routs, kills and takes, and then, gentlemen, es you 
weree Now,tosuchofhis parish as have been in the 
fete wars, this is not very formidable; for they do 
but suppose themselves at Naseby or Edge-hiil, and 
they are not much scared at this doctrine; but, as 
for others, who have not had such fivhting apteriu- 
nities, it is very lamentable to consider how shivers 
ing they sit, without understanding, until the buttie 


be over 
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It may be remembered, by those, who i ave looked 
into that kind of theological trash, with which 
many of the cisciples of John Knox lave over- 
loaded the groaning world, that quaint dicision 
and violent ruptures of a text were thought to be 
of the very essence of gend. Observe with 
what exquisite ham@ir, ar toth what correct 
taste, Eacnarp descioes yy dreadful dissecation 
of the Scriptures. n i 

in the next place, he comes to divide the text. 
Now of come the cloves, and the hands being 
well chafed, he shrinks up his shoulders, and 
stretches forth himself, as if he were going to 
cleave a bullock’s head, or rive the body ef an oake 
Ent all texts come not asunder alike ; ier some- 
times the words naturally fall asuncer; sometimes 
they drop asunder; sometimes they melt; some- 
tines. thev untwist; and there are sume words so 
wong to be parted. that they divide themselves to 
the great ease and rejoicing of the minister. But 
if they will not easily come in pieces, then he fills 
to hacking and hewing, asif he would make ali fly 
into shivers. I have known now and then some 
knotty texts, that have been divided seven or cight 
tines over, before they could make them split hand- 
suinelv, according to their mind, 

But then comes the joy ef joys when the parts 
jingle, or begin with the same letter; and espe- 
cially, ifin Latine O how it tickled the divider, 
when he had got his text into these two excellent 
branches; accusatio vera; comminctio severa; a 
charge full of verity; a dischurge fuil of severity’ 
Diplex miraculum; miraculum in mcdo, and miracu- 
lum in rodo. But the luckiest, both for wit and 
keeping the letter, 18 upon these words: when the 
unclean spivit is gone out of man, he walketh in dry 
places, sccking rest, and finding none. Then he 
saith I will return. In which words all these strange 
things were foundout. First, there was a captain 
and a castle. Do you see, sir, the same letter. 
«then there was an ingress and egress. ‘Then, 
there was unroosting and unrestings Then there 
was numberand name, manner and measure, tiou- 
ble and trial, resolution and revolution, assauits 
and assassination, voidness and vacuity. 

But, for a short text, that certainly was the great- 
est break that ever was, which was once occasioned 
by these words of St. Luke, weep not for avy but 
weep for yourselves. It is a plain case, sir; here 
are buteight words, and the business was so cunning- 
ly ordered, that there sprung out eight farts. Here 
are, says the doctor, eight werds and eight parts; 1. 
Weep not. 2. But weep 3. Weep not, Cut weet. 
4. Weep for me. 5. For yourseives. 6. bur ne, 
Jor yourselves. Weep not for me 8. Dat een far 
yeursclvcs. ‘That is to say, adds the merry Eachord, 
the witticst of the clerical flock*; “orth sy dvorih 
wd by East, North North Last, North East ard by 
North, North East, North East and by East; East 
North East, East and by North, East. 

Fan) 
FESTOON OF FASHION. 
FORTHE PORT LOLIO. 

To those who ure ashamed of red hair, which 
the Romans thought a beauty, and to those who are 
ashamed of grey hair, which meny think looks 
veverable, we must recommend tie following sug- 
gestion, by the ingenious Mr. Overton, who seems 
to contradict the scripture assertion, “ Thou canst 
not make one hair white or black.” 

To the nobility and gentry, &c......No. 47, new 
Pend strect, Mre Cverton’s, where may be seen 
specimens of red or grey hair changed to various 
Leautiful and natural shades of Haxen, brown, or 
blacie As many ladies are compelled, from their 
hair changing prey, at a very carly period, to adopt 
the use of wigs, such ladies are respectfully in- 
formed, that thcir own hair may be changed to any 
shade they chose, in the course of a few hours, by 


ee 
e Spem gregis. 
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the use of the never failing tricosian fluid, and such 
is its permanency, that neither the application of 
powder, pomatum, or cven washing, will, in the 
least, alter the celour. Tt is easy in application, 
and may be used at any season of the year, without 
danger of teking cold, being a compesiticn of the 
richest aromatics, and highly beneficial in nervous 
nead-achs, or weakness of the cyes. 
the nobility, ke. any lady sending a lock of her 
hair, post paid, (sealed with her arms so as to pie- 
vent deception) shail have it returned the next day, 
changed to any colour shewn at the places of sale. 
Sod in bottles at fl ls. by Mr. Golding, perfimer 
to her majesty, Cornhill; Mr. Overton, No 47, 
new Bond street; Mr. Wright, Wade's passage, 
Bath; and no where else in the kingdom. 

_ Mr. T. Rowman of Loncon, peruke maker, &c. 
gives a noble specimen of a disinterested spirit, 
when he tells the lacies that lis * Full dress patent 
head dresses, are beautifully simple, when folded 
up and iastened with a boahin; are easily digstin 
any stile the best head of hair is capable of, and 
much superior in beauty." Price 6. 8. 10. 12. 15. 
and TWENTY GUINEAS!! The beautiful simplicity 
of Mr. Bowman’s charge will, it is feared, occasion 
some coa:jlex calculations, in the heads of rational, 
plodding, and pains taking hubands, who have any 
heads, rather than patent heads. 

The foilowing broad hint is extracted verbatim 
from a London paper. 
the fashion for modern ladics to ape the ardour of 
Sempronia of whom Sallust informs us, that such 
was the avarmth of ker heart, she solicited her 
lovers, rather than they solicited her. 


TO THE GENTLEMEN. 


A widow lacy of respectable connections free 
from ary family, mistress of a genteel house in 
ons of ihe principal streets of the strand, by the 
malicious insinuations of a pretended female fiiend, 
kus been misrepresented in such a manner as to 
cause her to be extremely embarrassed for the 
sinallsum of £60. ‘To any gentleman of liberality 
and generous sentiments, who through humanity 
will step forward and advance the sum of £100, 
she will nct only give every necessary security, 
but will be particular in her endeavours to render 
her house a comfortable home for him for any 
pericd of time agreed upon as a dodger and boarder, 
or dodger cniy as may be most agreeable. Address 
to A. B. at Mr. Uncerwoed’s, No. 3. Angel court, 
Strand. 

I challenge thecritics to amend the above admira- 
ble advertisement. Was ever a loan of money, 
necer to be real, solicited with such a winning 
pracee How liberally, liberality, generous senti- 
ments, and humanity are ascribed to that cour- 
teous knight, who wil advance tothe protection of 
this distressed damsel. How particular is she in 
her endeavours to allure him to her comfortable 
house and how she intreats him to tarry ail night, 
with a persuasive turn in hither I beseech thee. How 
many honest gentlemen in the warmth of their 
generosity, will Inquire for this angelic A. Be who 
lives at No. 3 ngel court! 


PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


The young men still wear their coats very short, 
excessively degage, and with the lapels butloned.... 
Each lapel has now seven buttons instead of six. 
The three cocked hat is strictly and exclusively 
for full dress. ‘he cockade is subject, as well as 
the zephyrs which surmount it, to almost daily 
changes in the combination of the three colours. 
‘The cravat is no longer so large. A great many 
wear frills. They wear to their knee bands very 
small, plain gold buchtes. round or square, with 
rounded corners; andin their shoes silver buckles 
of a middling breadth, from fourteen to sixteen 
lignes, with cords or pearis. These buckles are 
also round or square, with rounded corners. The 
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To convince: 


It seems it Sometimes is 
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use of c4ld pins is no longer so general among : 
either men or womens, They wear boots a la Su- 
warrot’, Witheut a seam, or with Joose turns down 
of a leather colour. ‘The artist, who has discove 
ered the mede of kneading the Jeather so as to 
make sclid Loots, without any apparent scam at 
least, uses forthe turns down a glossy gum, which 
prevents stains. 

In the lacy’s dress, rose, orange, and scarlet are 
the prevailiag colours. The last has the prefer- 
ence. A broad velvet ritbon of scarlet colours 
with black edging, is worn reund the crown of the 
white hats a la Peme/a, which are as yet confined 
to the class of the first rate fashionables. The 
head-dresses in hair, which are equal in repute 
with the turbans, are generally ornamented with a 
wreath of two branches, in shape of a diadet, 
made of cherry blossoms, without leaves and 
sometimes of camomile flowers. 


JO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Various articles of great merit have been 
received of late from many of the most ingenious 
of our correspondents. At the contiatent seasca, 
they shall be specially acknowledged, and receive 
due attention. í 


We praise the good taste, and are obliged by tke 
kindness of the gentleman, who has sent us some 
judicious extracts from Stoddert’s remarks on local 
scenery and manners in Scotland. ‘This is one of 
the, most agreeable travellers we have ever ac- 
companied. His book is the darling, both of the 
patron of the fine atts, and the lover of romantic 
nuture. 


An ancient associate in literature, who, whem 
the editor concucted a rural Miscellany, furnished. 
him with poctical ornaments, both bright and 
duraile, is anxiously entreated to assist Aim and 
celisht the public with the gaiety of his wit, and the 
splendia salles of his invention. 

The Moral Painter, wko sometime since favour- 
ed us with a spirited sketch of the character of 
© MADELINA,” is requested to persevere in this 
kind of delineation. We Arow him to be a great 
observer, and tkut he Icols quite turcugh the ways 
cof men. fin any of the nocks cf society, he will 
pluck cut his sketch Look, or cry give me my Lablets, 
he has the powcr to fill them with the finest moral 
preporticns, and with an interesting group to arrest 
the attention cf every Con: cissecur. á 

“ Stanzas, written by moonlight,” are poetical 
and pathetic. “The Defence of Cowley is powerful. 
It has been candidly read, and shall be promptly 
published. : 

We shall always find room for “ HARLEY”. 


“« AsMOpEo” celights us. ‘ A sketch of the pri- 
vate history of St. Jimes’s, since 1792, with the 
views, concuct, and character of Pitt, Fox, Burke 
and Wincham” is impatiently expected. 
The biography of Boileau will be resumed next 
WEEK. 
ba 3 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Bronson and Chauncey have issued 
proposals for publishing, by subscription, Roscoe’s 
delightful Biography of Lorenzo, the Magnificent. 
We are preparing a more detailed account of this | 
work, which hasa double claim to our attention, as 
it was composed by an accomplished scholar, 
surrounded by opposing circumstances, and severer 
cares; and as it transmits to posterity a splendid 
name, memorable not merely from the ‘illustrious 
house of Medici, but because it associates every 
idea of LIBERAL GENIUS. 


Mr. Groff proposes to publish the works of 
Porz, from the edition of Dr. Warton. The 
writings of a Bard, so justly fumed, ard with æ 
text, regulated and explained by one of the mose 


candid of critics, are fully entitled to the patronage 
of every literary American. 


A new edition of Shakespeare, very carcfully 
and elegantly printed, and at once cheap to the 
purchaser and creditable to the publishers, is pro- 
jected. : 


Messrs. Conrad, & co. have printed a neat edition 
of Lewis's new pilay, Alphonso, king of Castile. 
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A sporting parson, in the west of England, 
had the inisfortune to lose his Brole and his Lufiter. 
In an advertisement of his loss, posted next day 
ugen his chuck door, the L:4/e is described as cog 
eared, and the Poudater letie-ed on the back ! | 

Two French teachers lately set forth, in the 
public papers, their rival pretensions to public 
flavour. One of them decieres he was oiered 


The rigour of contemporary Criticism, and thein- | 6vp-chree young: ladies at a celebrated Boarding 


tolerance of party pretudice, have alowed that this 
is one of the best travedies, which have been 
written within the last twenty years. 


Mr. Bronson has published a © Specimen of 
republican Institutions.” “This work is neither an 
eulogy of democracy, por an apology for the 
murderers of Charles L or Lewis XVL Lut an 
honest cescripticn of the polity of a state, & enjoy- 
ing great quietness,” avithoul @ seritten coasiiiullice 


Mr. Maxwell has in bis press, and in a state of 
very considcreble forwardness, a complete and 
elegant edition of the theological writings of Dr. 
William Smith, a divine who is justly celebrated 
for the fervour of his imagination, and the popularity 
of his discourses. 


Mr. Dobson has published The new American 
Practical Navigator, by Nathaniel Bowditch, a 
work eminently uscful to the mariner. 


Mr. Morgan has published an octavo edition of 
Forsython Fruit trees, with additional notes and ob- 
servations, applicable to our own couniry. The 
reputation of Mr. Forsyth has been tested by the 
experience of the gardner, and by public rewards, 
and his book supersedes every other work on this 
branch of Horticulture. 


Messrs. Conrad and Co. have inthe press & good 
edition of Emmeline, one of the most approved 
novels from the pen of Charlotte Smith. 


The prospectus of a Philadelphia Magazine, to 
be conducted on the most liberal plan, and devoted 
solely to science and literature, will, at no very dis- 
tant period, be presented to the public. 


Mr. Humphreys has published of late many 
valnable Law books. He has now in his press some 
recent publications, which will be sought for with 
avidity, both by the lawyer and the merchant. 


` Mr. Carey offers a second edition of his quarto 
Bisre, in the publication of which he solemnly 
pledges himsel! that neither care, attention, pains, 
nor expense, shall be spared, to render it as 
elegant us any offered to the American public, 
either of foreign or domestic manufactures 


« Mess. Davies and Morgan propose soon to com- 
mence the republication ofthe British Classics. The 
frst volume, which they will ofer to the public, is 
Goldsmith's Citizen of the World, a book delight- 
ful from the playfulness of his “ well natured” 
Muse, the easy simplicity of his style, and the 
harmony cf his periods. 


_ Mr. Bronson has published a correct and authen- 
tic copy of the intcresting debates in the Senate on 
the Judiciary. 


Mr. Byrne has published the valuable reports of 
Vesey, Willis, and East. 


Mr. Woodward will scon exhibit the Beauties of 
the Evangelical Magazine. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A Mr. J’uux is aninn-keeper in the vicinity of 
this city. Asaparty were making merry at his 
house, he abruptly entered the room in a boisterous 
manner. But he was soon gagged by a wag present, 
who remarked that he was vox et preterea nihil ! 


school; but that he declined the flattering proposal. 
not thinking himeclt eguvul to the numdere “This 
gentleman may hea very wise Freach teacher, Lut 
he is certainly no So/vmon. 

“Truth,” thev vay, “Zes in a well.” For our part, 
say the wits of London, we always thought it a 
property of Truth to de no wiere 


A dashing voung buck, from one of our universi- 
ties, Was lately congratulating himself upon being 
appointed to an atvantlayecous situation as tutor to 
a vourg nobleman. A triend observed, that he would 
bow beve the detichtful occupation of « Teaching 
the young kica tow to shcute” Aye, ave, he replied, 
I will teach the young dog how to shsot. (W. Post. 


English visitants describe Parisian societies as 
consisting of men remarkable for their ignorance 
and barbarism, of adventurers and banditti; of 
women without honour, without chastity, and even 
without common decency. 


Citizen Bullock, a French physician, has written 
as might have been expected, an excellent treatise 
upon the Cow-fPox. “ Et ostu/a tu dignus.” 


Mr. Pitt’s predeliction for Bond street is easily 


accounted for. He had always an eye to security. 
(Morning Post. 


A curious bet, for a thousand pounds, has lately 
been made. Two noblemen, well known on the turf, 
have agreed to run against cach other the first windy 
day on Hampstead Heath. The one is to wear Jack 
boots, and to run backwards against the other, 
Who is to carry a large Umbrella over his head, 
and to run forward. ‘They ere both to run against 
the wind. All the sporting world are to be 
present, and great bets are already made. 


It is a fact that a certain beau wears as much 
muslin and linnen round his neck, as iis wile wears 
on her whale body l 


Many who love to play upon words, take a delight 
in publishing fictitious marriages, for the sake of 
punning upon the convenient names ofl the parties. 
But in the Nuptial Register of that accurete and 
respectable paper, the Gazette of the United States, 
the following actualiy occurs, 

Married at Norwich, (Con.) Mr. David Pitcher, 
to Miss Mary Giddens. 

Here we have an irresistible temptation to apply 
a few stanzas ofa well known drinking song, and as 
we do itin the most perfect good humour, we hope 
it will give offence to none. 


In search of d/iss I'l] never roam 
From clime to clime, even tho’ Pd leisure; 
More refture yields my peaceful home, 
Where lives my love, my only treasure. 


My friend so rare, my friend so fair, 
With such what mortal can be richer; 
Give me this boon, I ask no more, 
Than my good man, and darling Pitcher. 
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Protific Nile overflows her banks, 

And Vegetation skips to meet her; 
PI imitate dame Nature’s pranks, 

And spring with joy to meet my Pitchers 


From morning sun Pd never grieve, 
To toil a Leaver ora Ditcher ; 
If, coming wearied home, at eve, 
l might cnjoy my fricnd...and Licher. 


Es 
¢ 


SKETCHES FROM LA BRUYERE. 


To aman puffed up with vanity, inpudent, whe 
talks much and indulges in impertinent rallery, 
who speaks of himeelf with confidence, and of 
others wath contempt, impetuous, haughty, obtirs- 
sive, Without morals or probity, without judgment 
and indulging in the extravagances of an un- 
bridled imapination.e.to such a man nothing is 
wanting to render him an object of the adoration 
of many women, but a hanusome face and fine 
person. 

The spirit of conversation consists much less in 
making a display of our own wit, than in drawing 
it from others: he who retires from your socicty, 
satified with himself and his colloquial powers, is 
also perfectly satished with you. Men love not to 
udmire you, they desire to please; it is less their 
wish to be instructed and delighted, than to be 
approved and applauded; and the nost requisite 
of pleasures is that of pleasing others. 


Some women have endeavoured to conceul their 
conduct under a veil of false modesty; and they 
have gained nothing by a continual affectation, but 
to have it said of them, * One would have taken 
her for a vestal.” 


a 
EPIG RAMS. 


Says Kate to Ralph, with svren lure, 
Her ancle full in view, sir; 

That is the love-sick number sure, 
W here one and one make two, sire 


Quoth Ralph (a wag in gallantry,) 

The fiyure’s not uncivil; ` 
But Kate, where one and one make three, 
It plays, you know, the devil. 


On alate regulation at a country work-house, 
by which the Paupers are deprived of both sugar 
abd Vinegar: 


Don't exclaim, ve haif starved crew, t 
Against the men in power, 

Though they have took from vou the sweete 
They have also took the sour. 


Qo 


A barber in a borough town, it seems, 

Hed voud for Sir Foon against Sir James, 

Sar Joses, in angry mood, took Suds asides 

* Don't you remember shaving me,” he cried, 
“Five peces for five minutes work I gave; 

‘ And does not one good turn another crave?!” 
“Yes,” quath the barber, and his fingers snapt, 

tI graut the doctrioe....1 admit the fact, 

"Sor Jobn, on the same score, puid the same price, 

e Dur tuok two shavings; and, of course, paid twice.” 


A certain visionary once declared that his geese 
und sanders were possessed of souls as well as men. 
The next night all his poultry was stolen, and around 
the neck of a throttled gander, the purloining wit 
left the foliowing distich. 


Since, though ’twas never vet divin'’d 
In Athens or in Greece, 

Your wisdom has eaplored a mind 
In yanders avd in gerse. 

Goosecags you treat of diderent kinds, 
With eating and with arguing; 

I take their vu/tes....vou their mints, 
Which bas the better bargain? 


- 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO 


ODE TO POVERTY. 


Thou squalid, sharp-nos’d, lank-jaw’d, hawk-eyed 
creature ! | 
What business hast thou, squinting in my face? 
I so detest thy look, thy ev'ry feature, 
That Ine’er think of thee, without grimace. 


Then why or wherefore dost thou come, bewitching 
Each thing I love? to water turn my grog, 

And stealing (so insidious !) to my kitchen, 
Annihilate each article of prog? 


The dollars, that once jingled in my pockct, 
Now by thy cursed art so scarce are frown, 
Thatifthou hadst a wooden heart, ’twould shock it; 
Nay, though thy heart were even made of stone. 


But not alone of this am I complaining ; 
Nature herself’s so alter’d by thy power, 

That fields and meadows, each gay tint disdaining, 
No more to me display the gaudy fiower. 


Yho’late withrural charmseachthought delighting, 
"Yh maidsand milk-pails now no more can please; 
The billing turtle-doves to me secm fighting; 
And gentle zephyr turn'd the boreal breeze. 


The din around is louder than the city’s | 
The pigs and geese are worse than carts an 
drays ; 
The birds that chaunt on ev'ry spray their ditties, 
Are to my ears a flock of screaming jays. 


Where Schuylkill winds along in soft meanders, 
Isee no pebbly beach, no crystal wave: 

His swans to me look very much like ganders, 
And nought but mud his sordid water's lave. 


And worse than all the rest, my friends dont know 
me; 
Tut hold their heads so high with haughty stare, 
Tiat there’s not one of them whom thou canst shew 
me, 
To whose identity I'd like to swear. 


L’en Chloe, who erewhile so condescending, 
= Would sit upon my knee with smiles so meek, 
Now frowning, says, “in troth you need much 
mending,” 
And scarce will suffer me to touch her cheek. 


Cid Noll, who always was the true quintessence 
Of honest felows.....sprightly, gay and clever, 
"hen T approach the bar-room, shuns my presence, 
Asif he thought I had the yellow fever. 


His nose wascomely once, and finely florid ; 
His cheeks possest of health the roscate hue ; 

With pimples cover'd now, his nose is horrid, 
And, tomy eyesat least, his cheeks are blue. 


Tim Staytape too, whorigg'd me out to cozen 
The hearts of ladies fair, with witching looks, 
Ry whose attraction, Delias by the dozen, 
i lew tomy arms, like school-boys to their books, 


E’en Tim himselfis chang’d! no more he capers 
Forme to cut the cloth, or wield the sheers ; 

No more that certain cure tur splecn or vapours, 
‘Lhe splendid coat or vest this bosom cheers. 


Iconnot say bow ugly I think Tim is; 
Ibate hiim as I do the doctor's pill! 
I'isaspect, that was once so smiling, grim is: 
itis face grows even longer than his bill. 


Par as i'm sick of thee, and dont love railing, 
sanl wand not ceil thee an indecent name, 
(sever was agensed of that fuling) 
Iwai not say a word more in thy blames 
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Yet, would it not vex even Job’smeek nature; 
And I, thou know’st, possess not half his grace: 
Then what, thou sharp-nes'd, lank-jaw’d, hawk- 
eyed creature! 
What business hast thou squinting in my face? 
Ae 
zem | 


SELECTED POETRY. 


(We, who venerates the valiant spirit of a Scottish warrior, 


or who delights in Caledonian imagery, will peruse with- 


no languid emotiens, a ballad, descriptive, natural and 
pathetic. The Editor has copied it from one of the new- 
est beoks on his shelves. Its novelty will allure some, 
but ke hopes its merit will captivate many ] 


OSRIC AND ELLA, 
A NORTHERN TALE» 
neseser Medio de fonte leporum 
Suzgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis floribus angit. 
LUCRET rvs. 

The youths rejoiced, the maidens smiled 

And cold age cheer'd his furrow'd brow, 
To hear that Ella, fair and mild, 

Had listen’d to brave Osric’s vow. 


The sprightly bagpipe’s patriot lay 
Resounded on the banks of Clyde ; 
Renfrew ne’er saw a happier day, 
A braver chicf, or fairer bride. 


But, ere the festive board was clear’d, 
And ere the festive dance, began, 

Sudden, a messenger appear’d, 
And thus his breathless errand ran: 


« Haste, Osric, haste! to idler days 

« Leave, Osric, leave, these ling’ring maids; 
« Your valour thus while love delays, 

«u Our western isles a host invades. 


« Perhaps amid this joyous crowd, 
« No voice but that oflove you hear, 
« And honour’s trumpet, once so loud, 
“ Sounds scarce a whisper in your ear. 


« Haste, Osric; long ere evening fall, 
« Our vessel far from hence is borne: 
« Thear your brave companions call; 
“ Let me not see your laurcis torn. 


“ Stay, Osric, stay,” the maid return’d 
‘& Her cheeks all pale anddim with woe ; 
“« Your heart, that late with rapture burn’d, 
“Can itso soon forget to glow? 


« Ere yet upon my lips is coid 

«© The kiss you vow’d our love to seal; 
« Ere yet the words the priest has told ; 

“ Have perish’d in the parting gale. 


“ The gales, that waft you hence away | 
«a No more shall bear the words of love; 

« Andere again a kiss you pay 7 
Cold, cold, I ween those lips will prove. 


« Your honour give the winds to take, 
“ Tome you vow’d it all was due, 
«a And he, who can his love forsake, 
& Will never to his king be true. 


« Deserted in a foreign shore, 
« Will honour heal the wounds of care, 
“ Or when the battle’s wrath is o'er, 
«ú Will honour smooth your pillow there? 


« Stay, Osric, stay! full sure you go 
« A doubie victory to pursue : 
« "Phat valour, which o’crthrows the foe, 
« Your helpless bride will conquer too- 
« Tempt me no more,” brave Osric cried, 
« Nor thus in fruitless tears repine ; 
“ Ere back I turn to claim my bride, 
« Honour and love must beth be mine. 


“¢ When Osric shuns the dangerous ficld, 
« Lef infants lisp of Osric’s shame ; 
« And all, who can a claymore wield, 
«© Shall pluck a wreath from Osric’s fame.” 


Ile said, and hasted to the shore ; 
Long Ella’s voice her love bewail'd, 
And when her voice was heard no more, 
Her eyes beside the vessel sail’d 


Not now the east her steps betray’d, 
She seem'd, so strong is fancy’s sway, 
As onthe western shore she strzy’d, 
_ All nearer to her love to stray. 


There oft she did her truth approve, 
Her messenger the evening breeze, 

And looking through the mist oflove, 
No longer saw the pathless seas. 


But when the sun in clouds had set, 
And slept beneath the western main, 

Twas all as if her love she’d meet, 
And now was forced to part again. 


« O cruel sun, so soon to fail, 
« O cruel Ocean,” oft she said, 
« Could I but o'er thy billows sail 
“ To where yon happier sun is staid. 


« Quick beat my heart, my bosom glows, 

« Tothink how-smooth the night would flee ; 
« To think that when the dawn arose, 

« I nearer, nearer still should be. 


Love, neither fear, nor reason hears: 
The vessel parted, fair the wind ; 
But thoughtless Ella views with tears 

Her country fading far behind. 


What sail is this that onward hies? 
And who towards yon eastern haze, 
So sternly throws his eager eyes, 
As ifhe kenn’d his mistress’ gaze ? 


Twas Osric kenn'd his mistress’ land, 
Her, little thinking soon to see, 

Her, flying to the westwsrd strand, 
He, hasting to the east countrée. 


Ah! who could bear such matchless pais, 
Who in his bosom love has found ? 

But who the viewless wind can chain, 
Or anchor in the wave profound ? 


He leap’d into the foaming tide, 
He sought the ridgy surge to cleave: 
And once, he touch'd the vessel’s side: 
Why dash'dhim back an envious wave? 


Faint and more faint his.efferts grew, 
Dim and more dim, peor Ella's eyes; 

Now half he’s lost, now Guite to view ; 
She saw him sink, she heard his cries! 


Death, like a whirwind, shook her frame: 
No more she heard :....but only gave 
The last farewell to Osric’s name, 
Her parting lock to Osric’s grave. 
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70 SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


Posces ante diem librum, cum lumine. 
HORACE. 

The following petition, or memorial, as my cor- 
respondent more melodiously terms it, was sent to 
me with a request, that I would present it, at the 
next meeting of the committee of literature, or in 
the course of my earliest saunter into the Philadel- 
phia library. But I am so conscious of my little 
influence, on the one hand, and of my great diffi- 
dence on the other, that I have deemed this mode 
of publication would most effectually subserve the 
wishes of ‘* Literary Leisure.” It is almost super- 
fluous to add, that my own prayers for success are 
added to those of the ingenious petitioner. Our 
city library at present resembles the “ sister and 
spouse,” of Solomon. It is a garden inclosed. It 
is a spring shut up, and a fountain sealed. ’Vother 
morning, my pale cheek had actually a kind of 
crimson tint, when a learned foreigner, requested 
that we might go to the library together, and con- 
sult the Poly metis of Spence to ascertain the pro- 
portions of an ancient statue; after which, added 
he, I shall easily have time before dinner, to look 
into a volume of the journals of your Congress, 
while you, in your misceHaneous mode, are run- 
ning from t/ss poet, to that philosopher. Confused 

as I was, I could not avoid smiling, while I assured 
him that though the capital of the United States, 
boasted of the amplest library in our rising empire, 
yet it was locked up, during the golden period of 
the day, and that neither Laborious Research, nor 
the listlesss loiterer could obtain a volume, until a 
full dinner, and the gloomy brevity of a winter's 
afternoon, or the enervating heat of a summer's, 
had finely prepared the mind for all manner of 
studious exertion. My foreign friend shrugged 
up his shoulders, with that air of acquiescence, the 
characteristic of his countrymen, and said gaily, 
we order these things better in France. After dinner, 
We converse with claret rather, than Cicero, and 
pore upon nothing but the crowds in the Palais 
Royal, or the volatile figures at the Opera. 


TO THR DIRECTORS OF THE PHILADELPHIA LIBRARY, 
THE MEMORIAL OF LITERARY LEISURE. 


Respeetfully representeth, 

Tuar your memorialist, though of a remarkably 
pensive and quict character, hath ever been of 
an inquisitive turn of mind, an ardent lover of 
books, and a great asker of wiys and wherefores, 
Whenever she huppens to be in the company of 
Profound pages, or profound scholars. 

Although your memoriayist commonly elects the 
Most sequestered spots for her dwelling. and 
affects no nvises loude;, than the gentle watcr 


ENLARGED. 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ 


P PEE TETT s.. VARIOUS, THAT THE MIND 

OF DESULIORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGE, 

AND PLEAS’D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE ISDULGED.” 
COWPER, 


PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, JULY 10th, 1802. 


fall, the rustle of leaves, the soft pipe of the 
robin, or the hum of a bee hive, yet sometimes 
in despite of party jangling, dusty streets, lum- 
bering drays, and lazy loiterers, she adventures 
into populous cities, moved thereunto by an 
irresistible impulse to gaze at many books; to 
purchase some; to listen to news, and to learn 
from wisdom. 


TuatT not many years have passed, since she was 
apprized by one of Fame’s messengers, that in 
the city of Philadelphia, surnamed the magnifi- 
cent, there might be found a studious cloyster 
abundant in literature, and sacred to quiet, 
where your memorialist might read and medig 
tate whatever of moral and wise, whatever of 
exquisite and fair, Learning, in her bounty, 
imparts to her votaries. 


Tuat, fraught with eager expectations of reasoning 
high, and enjoying thought more absolute, in a situa- 
tion, so propitious to studious adventure, your 
memorialist forsook her village studies, and, at 
her own proper cost and charges, actually tra- 
velled from Dan to Beersheba, that is to say, 
from New-Hampshire to Pennsylvania. 


THAT, on her arrival, after having shaken off the 
dust of her feet, and cleared her studious brain 
with a pinch of rappee, she forthwith repaired 
shortly after breakfast to the library room, and 
had the mortification to find the door shut in 
her face. 


THAT, supposing this was a personal affront, she 
immediately appeared in all public places, with 
a countenance, as Mr. Noah Webster, would 
say, somewhat /engthy; but quickly was apprized 
that this was a common case, and that no one 
was permitted to read in a public library till 
food, and wine, and the fumes of tobacco had, 
at a late hour in the afternoon, ingeniously pio- 
neered the way to the clear understanding and 
laborious perusal of any, the most difficult books. 


THAT your memorialist is not only startled at this 
novel doctrine of slumbering study, after dinner, 
but being of a delicate constitution, with nerves 
vibrating at the slightest impulse, she finds her- 
self but meanly qualified in the afternoon for any 
other studies, than Tristram Shandy, the Lon- 
don Songster, Mr. Jefferson's notes, or any other 
performance, remarkably light and superficial. 


THAT, moreover, in winter, as your memorialist 
is rather dim sighted, from the united effects of 
long lucubrations, and bad candles, at least twelve 
to the pound, she confesses she cannot amid the 
haze of a December afternoon, very distinctly 
discern even the brightest sentiments; and fur- 
ther, if, as is sometimes incident to the most 
circumspect Literary Leisure, her pure mind is 
obscured by the fumes, either of the Tuscan 
grape, or the Havannah cigar, she cannot accu- 
rately distinguish between a page of pleasure, 
or a page of philosophy. 


THar, in surnmer, from the listless languor of the 
scason ; from the intrusion of impertinent ilies, 
Who sometimes maliciously buz in the ear, or 
tuinper with the nose of your memorialist; and 
from divers nods, and yawns, and other symp- 
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toms of drowsiness, she is altogether incapable 
of reading, even the Aurora. 


Tunar for these, and divers other good causes and 
considerations, your memorialist hopes, that she 
may be indulged with a more early interview 
with the muses of Philadelphia, in their favorite 
haunt, the library: that she may be permitted 
to expatiate freely among the shelves from five to 
three: that she may be permitted to make the 
most of the “ cool, the silent, and the studious” 
hour, which, peradventure, may give birth to 
new Loungers, or something more worthy; and 
your memorialist, as in duty bound, will ever 
pray for her natural patrons and protectors. 


(Signed) 
LITERARY LEISURE. 


To the Directors of the Library 
company of Philadelphia. 


Though the topics in the above memorial are 


not very carefully multiplied, nor very skilfully 


urged, yet I think even this artless representation 
deserves some regard from the very respectable 
characters, who are the guardians and directors of 
our best repository of literature. The present 
discipline of the library is obviously imperfect. It 
is a great injury to those, who are honestly desir- 
ous of information, to be in a situation, where they 
cannot obtain books. It is a greater and more 
tantalizing evil to stand, as it were in Minerva's 
porch, and not be admitted into the temple; to 
wander on the banks of Helicon, without the power 
of imbibing a draught. It is in vain to urge that 
the library company already meet the wishes of 
the studious, by cheerfully loaning books, which 
the borrower may read in his closet. But this 
favour does not, in the smalles degree, benefit him, 
for example, who is composing a book, in which 
he wishes to refer to multiplied authorities: here, 
the habit of research, the convenience of running 
from book to book, the long and quiet solitude of a 
serene morning, and the unrestrained liberty of an 
accessible collection, are absolutely necessary to the 
accomplishment of his work. Men may trifle with 
books, in the afternoon, but they must be studied 
inthe morning. Indeed, no one, I believe, in the 
Philadelphia library, ever dreams of any higher 
effort of his mind, than to gaze with half-shut cyes 
ut Hugarth’s prints, or the maps on the wall, to read 
a magazine or a review, to discuss the intelligence 
of the iast gazette, or quietly to sink on the shoul- 
ders of the arm chair, and enjoy a long vision of 
the Muses. An English gentleman, a stranger, 
ironically complimented me that our library esta- 
blishment was so far monastic, as not to want a 
dormitory; that under the fervour of a July sun, it 
was the coolest room tn the city for a zap, and that, 
on a late visit, he saw some half dozen hard stu- 
dents, whose studies might be very profound for 
aught he knew, except that they were occasionally 
Interrupted by a profound snore, convulsive twitch» 
ings, the grinding of the teeth, and other symp- 
toms of the most studious slumber. 

It has been darkly hinted that pecuptary con. 
siderations ailoct the Hberality ofthe cstublishoecnt, 
and that ancer.y passage tothe Hbiary is ohatracie 
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ed, Ly the figures of arithmetic. But this we look 
upon as a downright calumny. The very genius 
and characteristic of literature is liberality. Her 
eagle eyes cannot look upon pins and needles. She 
does not measure her book with a joiner’s ryle, nor 
ascertain the depths of Aer wisdom with an excise- 
man’s guage. Gibbon could not “ forget the joy, 
with which he exchanged a bank note of twenty 
pounds for twenty volumes of the memoirs of the 
academy of Inscripticns,’ and Cicero assures us 
that he despises the possession of meadows and 
cattle, and corn fields, in comparison with the 
AFFLUENGE OF LITERATURE. Itis fervently hoped 
for the hongur of our country, too long tarnished by 
this vile stigma of avarice, that no plan, calculated 
to enlarge the Empire of Knowledge will be frus- 
trated, for want of a paltry sum, to carry it Into 
execution. Let not the avenue of science be 
blockaded by the pence table; by the sordid imps 
of a penny wise, and pound foolish economy. 
Let not learning be locked up, for lack of a golden 
key. But let all, who have the exalted privilege 
of standing around the well-spring of literary re- 
freshment, exclaim in a munificent spirit, gene- 
rous accents and the eloquent phrase of a Jewish 
classic, “ Ho every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters! 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 


INAMERICA. 


y 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR 7HE PORT FOLIO. 


(CONTINUED.) 
CHAP. XXIV. 


In continuation. English and Spanish treaties... Wash- 
ington's firmness....Wavering conduct of the House 
of Representatives. 


It is evident fir-m Washington’s letters, written 
to the Secretary of State Randolph, that he saw 
clearly before hand, the noise which the French 
party would make, in case he should ratify the 
treaty with England. Of two evils however, he 
chose the smallest and ratified ite The French 
party, which Washington, in those letters charac- 
terizes as the “ friends of war and confusion,” now 
rested all their hopes upon the house of represen- 
tatives incongress. The democratic news-papers 
talked about an impeachment of Washington. 
« The Senate,” added they, “ which judges in 
such cases, will indeed acquit him ;” but still he 
was thus held up to the people, as deserving pun- 
ishment. He was accused in the same papers, 
with having drawn from the treasury more money 
than tothe amount of his salary. He justly thought 
it beneath his dignity, to take the smallest notice 
ef the charge. The former minister of finance, 
Hamilton, justified him substantially, and shewed 
that twenty-five thousand dollars a year, with the 
dearness then prevailing, was really not much for 
a president. In the house of representatives of 
Congress, the French democratic party seemed 
indeed to have the majority on their side. A cer- 
tain Mr. Livingston, member from the state of 
New-York, a zealous democrat, brought forward a 
resolution, ** that the president be requested, to 
lay before the house, all the papers relating to the 
treaty with England.” Hereupon there was in 
this session of 1796, a debate, three weeks long. 
It was calculated that, as every member receives 
six dollars a day for pay, this resolution cost the 
public nearly thirty thousand dollars. Every repre- 
sentative wished to shew how deeply versed he 
was in the theory of political government, and dis- 
coursed in spceches of two days length, of legisla- 
tive, executive, and treaty making powers. It was 
generally concluded that the fate of this resolution 
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would decide that of the treaty itself, in the house 
of representatives; the democrats were therefore 
highly rejoiced, when the resolution passed by a 
great majority. A deputation of three members, 
for which the most violent antagonists of Wash- 
ington, such as Gallatin and Livingston, the mover 
of the resolution, were selected, was sent to the 
president, to require of him to lay the papers before 
the house. Washington refused them, and de- 
clared he would deliver them, only in case an im- 
peachment should first be voted. The house of 
representatives hereupon voted that they had the 
right to demand, for their inspection, all papers 
relating to a treaty; that they had aright to refuse 
appropriations of money, necessary for the fulfil- 
ment of a treaty with a foreign power. After this, 
the treaty itself was debated upon, or rather the 
resolution to vote the sums for the execution of 
the treaty. This debate was purposely drawn 
into length, in order to learn the sense of the peo- 
ple. There poured in from all quarters petitions 
that the treaty might be executed. There was 
however, one petition to the contrary, signed by 
more inhabitants of Philadelphia and its neigh- 
bourhood, than that in favour of the treaty, which 
proves that the two parties were nearly equal in 
strength. But it proves perhaps still more, that 
the Americans very often sign petitions when a 
man of influence carries them round, without well 
knowing what they contain. The aristocratic party 
were incomparably more active than the demo- 
crats. The latter, in the country signed no peti- 
tions at all; probably because they relied upon 
the house of representatives, where the majority 
was on their side. Besides, Washington has had 
the address to bring the democratic societies into 
such discredit, that they scarcely assemble any 
longer in the country, at all. In truth, the demo- 
crats could not foresee that the absence by design 
of several members, should render the number of 
votes equal on both sides, and that the president of 
the committee, Mr. Muhlenberg, who had until 
then, been on their side would have given the cast- 
ing vote in favour of the treaty; observing that 
although he deemed the treaty disadvantageous, 
he gave his vote in favour of its execution, in con- 
sideration of the great misfortunes which would 
arise from a refusal of the monies requisite for its 
fulfilment. The confusion would indeed have been 
astonishing, and Mr. Muhlenberg by this decision 
in favour of the treaty, rendered an essential ser- 
vice to his country. It is however evident that 
the firmness of Washington, who stood like a rock 
in a stormy sea, immoveable amidst the cries of 
faction, which broke at his feet, gave no small 
increase of energy to the executive power, by the 
refusal of the papers demanded, and that on the 


contrary, the wavering conduct of the house of 


representatives, in first demanding the documents, 
and then not only omitting all animadversion upon 
their being denied, but even finally voting against 
their will, and as if through fear, the sums neces- 
sary for the execution of the treaty, will in future 
be a precedent by no means advantageous to the 
privileges of the house. 

At the same period, was ratified likewise a treaty 
of commerce with Spain, the principal object of 
which is, the liberty of navigating upon the Mis- 
sisippie The inhabitants of Kentucky, had always 
strenuously urged for this liberty to export their 
produce, upon the Missisippi, and had maintained 
that the government did not exert itself seriously 
to obtain it of the Spaniards; because it was against 
the trading interest of the atlantic states. This 
complaint is now removed. But whether the Ken- 
tucky people, would make such uncommon profits 
by this free exportation, was doubted in the atlan- 
tic states. For it was said, I think, very justly, 
that the great superfluity, and of course extraor- 
dinary cheapness of provisions, would give rise 
there to manufactures, and many enterprizing pco- 


ple have already formed the design to set up 
manufactures in Kentucky. But by the exporta- 
tion of the produce, it will grow dear, and of course 
by raising the price of labour, will counteract the 
establishment of inland manufacturcs.... This rea- 
soning proves that in the atlantic states, the truth 
is understood without being followed. I believe, 
however, that the natural organization of the coun- 
try will set the proper limits to this exportation. 
For the rapidity of the Missisippi prevents the 
navigation up the river, and of course the return 
of the vessels which carry the produce to New- 
Orleans; hence the owners are obliged to sell it 
there, then to proceed by sca, to one of the ports 

of the atlantic states, commonly Philadelphia or 

Baltimore, whence, after purchasing manufactured 

goods there, they are obliged to transport them by 

a difficult land conveyance, to Kentucky. All this 

is very tedious, very much subject to accident, and 

will never allow their exportations to reach the 

extent which they have attained in the eastern 

states... Hence, manufactures will first arise in the 

western states. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


In continuatione.. Surrender of the forts.. Washing, 
ton’s retirement. 


After the conclusion of the commercial treaty 
with England, the delivery of the forts upon the 
lakes, from the English to the Americans was 
necessary, before the treaty could be said to be 
executed. This delivery took place: and now was 
Washington’s great work completed; he ceuld 
now retire from his public career, not after having 
been like Sylla, the terror of his fellow citizens, 
but after having secured their liberty, and by a 
masterly negociation confirmed the independence 
of his country, which as the celebrated general 
Lloyd has long since indisputably proved, was 
always exposed to the attacks of the English from 
Canada. Before he retired as a statesman from 
the theatre of the world, he left behind, to his 
nation a political legacy, in the excellent farewel 
address, wherein the overflowings of a benevolent 
heart, glowing with the love of its country are 
united with the wise maxims of a profound states- 
man; which important historical document, has 
been preserved by Mr. Archenholz in his Minerva, _ 
for December 1796. He anticipates the reproach, 
of wishing to withdraw from the service of his 
country, by observing in this admirable address, 
that so long as her situation had been critical, be 
had submitted though contrary to his inclinatiop, 
to the burden of public office; but that now the . 
ship was brought into port, no duty prevented his 
return to domestic quiet, which five and forty 
years, devoted to the benefit of his country, entitled 
him to enjoy. Men who believe in no virtue, 
because they can trace nothing like it in their own 
hearts, might perhaps maintain that his offended 
egotism, induced him to retire because he had 
been very indecently treated in the oppositions 
prints. But this rare, and excellent man is cer 
tainly insensible to the censure of selfish little 
beings, as will be every man, of whose labours, the 
general good is the sole object. Egotism alone 
makes us vulnerable to the darts of egotism. 


The danger of a new election to the office of 
President, must at any rate have occurred after hiss 
death, and then, as there would have been no 
Washington, to seize in case of n€ed, with æ 
stronger hand the reins of government, to bring 
order once more out of chaos, the evil woulct 
have been without remedy. Thus in every poin £t 
of view, the resignation of his office was no £ 
blameable, but a new addition to his immorta EB 


glory. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AN ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
Borrau DESPREAUX. 


( Continued. ) 


THIS edition records a fact too honourable to 
the memory of Lewis XIV, to be passed over in 
silence. That great monarch, whose glory the 
present age of false, of meretricious philosophy, has 
attempted to tarnish, loved and protected the arts 
and sciences, not as a prince whose judgment is 
directed by the opinions of his courtiers, but as an 
enlightened monarch, whose decision is the result 
of deliberate examination, and of firm conviction. 
He was not blind to the splendour, which royal 
favour and protection when conferred on genuis, 
reflect upon the scvereign, nor to the glory of 
which they are the source to the nation. ‘The 
works of Despréaux were recited to him as soon 
asthey appeared. The taste and judgment which 
characterize them, had made a vivid impression on 
his mind; he had frequently expressed his appro- 
bation of them; but this he regarded as insuf.- 
cient. A public testimonial of his esteem ap- 
peared necessary, and he gave it in the privilege 
granted forthe publication of this edition, in which 
he ordered, that particular mention should be made 
of the satisfaction he had derived, from the perusal 
of the works of our author; a distinction which 
reflects much less honour on its object, than on 
the prince by whom it is conferred. 

Until now Despréaux had addressed himself in 
his works, only to reason and to taste. A quarrel 
which hnppened between the treasurer and the 
clerk of the holy chapel, occasioned by the removal 
and the restitution of a pulpit, furnished him an 
occasion of displaying all the brilliancy of his ima- 
gination, The affair was brought before the par- 
liament. ‘The first president Lamoignon, struck 
with the ridiculous folly of this controversey, 
Jocosely said to Despréaux: “ could you not write 
2 poem on this subject:®” “ what should prevent 
me,” answered he. <“ It is imprudent to set the 
head of a madman at defiance.” To genius nothing 
is difficult. ‘This pleasantry of the president La- 
moignon, gave birth in the imagination of the poet, 
to a crowd of ingenious ideas: in the space of a 

few hours he formed the plot of the most piquant 
and original poem which adorns the French lan- 
guage. ae 

Whilst he was engaged in writing the Lutrin, he 

composed his first epistle to the king. Madame 
de Thiange, sister of the mareschal de Vivonne 
and of Madame de Montespan, promised to pre- 
sent it to his majests, Louis XIV. till then unac- 
quainted with the author, except by his works; 
desired to see him. He consequently ordered 
Colbert to introduce him at court. Some days 
after, the mareschal de Vivonne presented Des- 
préaux to the king, who received him with that 
kindness which, notwithstanding the haughtiness 
of deportment with which he has been so often 
charged, always tempered the air of grandeur and 
of dignity, which characterised all his actions. 
The king mentioned to him the pleasure which his 
compositions had afforded him, and expressed a 
desire to hear him recite parts of them. Des- 
préaux repeated to his majesty a part of the Lutrin, 
which had not then been published, and some pas- 
sages from his other compositions. The king, 
whose attention the various species of the truly 
beautiful never escaped, testified the highest appro- 
bation, and asked Despréaux with what part of his 
works he was best sutished. He intreated his 
Majesty to dispense wih his opinion on that sub- 

ject, adding that an author was incompetent to 

form a correct judgment of his own works, and 

Ahat, with respect to himself, he entertained not an 

pinion sufficiently exalted of his, thys to weigh 
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them in the balance. 
replied the king, I insist on your expressing an 
opinion. Despréaux obeyed. “ That part of my 
works, with which I am best satisfied,” said he, 
“is the conclusion of an epistle, which I have pre- 
sumed to address to your majesty.” He then re- 
cited the last forty verses of the first epistle. ‘This 
conclusion, which the author had but a short time 
before composed, and which he had till then con- 
cealed from his friends, made a sensible impression 
on the mind of the king» The emotions which 
it produced, were visible in his eyes and on his 
countenance; he rose with transport from his seat, 
but immediately repressing this movement, “ that 
is very fine,” said he, “thatis admirable. I would 
give you more praise, if you had not lavished so 
much of it upon me. The public will pronounce 
on your works, the eulogy which they merit; but, 
it is not enough for me to praise youe I give you 
a pension of two thousand livres: I will order Col- 
bert to pay it in advance, and I grant you the pri- 
vilege of impression for all your works*.’’ Before 
the king had addressed himself in this flattering 
manner to the author, M. de Vivonne, transported 
by the beauty of the verses, seized him by the 
throat, and exclaimed “ ah traitor! you concealed 
that from me.” ‘This sally, which even the pre- 
sence of the king did not suppress, was a great 
source of amusement to the persons present. Des- 
préaux retired from the court crowned with glory, 
attended by the smiles of fortune, and filled with 
admiration and gratitude towards his sovereign. 
But soon, according to his own confession, did sor- 
row assail him: his newborn honours and the 
munificence of the king lost their charms, and 
soon did he regard them merely as the price of 
his lost liberty. 

An occasion was not long wanting to Despréaux, 
for paying his tribute of gratitude. The war which 
had just kindled, was one of the most glorious that 
France had ever waged. It elevated the glory of 
the nation and of the king, to the highest eminence. 
Every day was marked by new successes; to 
appear before the enemy, and to conquer seemed 
to be equally easy. Amidst this rapid succession of 
conquests, Despréaux selected the famous passage 
of the Rhine, and the capture of Namur, as the 
two actions most susceptible of all the embellish- 
ments and charms of poetry. He celebrated the 
first in an epistle of singular excellence, not less 
distinguished for the nobleness of the thoughts 
than for the elegance and harmony of the diction; 
and the second in an ode, which, unfortunately did 


° Lewis XIV. was desirous of distinguishing men of let” 
ters, and loved to converse with them. It is universally 
known, that Moliere, Despreaux and Racine, frequently 
enjoyed that honour. Madame de Sevignie, has recorded 
an anecdote, which proves the extensive information he 
acquired, relative to literature; and the protection and 
patronage with which he honoured authors of celebrity....It 
refers to the extreme kindness, with which he received M. 
Arnauld d'Audille, brother of the celebrated doctor Arnauld 
and father of the marquis de Pomponne. “ The king,” says 
Madame de Sevignie, * passed an hour in conversation with 
the good man d’Audille, as pleasantly, with as much kind- 
ness, and as aprcealy as possible; he was pleased wi h the 
opportunity of displaying his wit to this excellent old man, 
and of attracting his admiration. He told him that vanity 
had prompted him to mention, in the preface to Joseph, 
that he was eighty years old, and that it was sinful. The 
king added, that he must not flatter himself with the ho 
of being suffered to remain in his desert; that he would 
send for him, for he felt pleasure in the society of a man 
who had rendered himself so illustrious. When the good 
man gave him assurances of his fidelity, the king said that 
he entertained no doubts on that subject, and that a maa 
who truly served God, was always a good and loyal subject. 
All this was charming. The king condescended to request 
him to dine, and to take an airing in acalashe, which he 
ordered to be provided; during a whole day did he speak 
of him with admiration’ After such proofs of protection 
and of kindness, oa the part of a king, whose enterprises 
were all crowned with the most brilliant success, can we 
be surprised at the enthusiasm with which men of letters 
have spoken of him. `` 
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That is of no importance, i not answer the expectations of the public, ror tie 


good intentions of the author. In all the forsee 
works of Despréaux, he had shone only 2s a great 
luminary of literature and an excellent poet; Lut 
these two last productions distinguish him as a 
citizen zealous for the glory of his country. This 
it was which induced Louis XIV. to appoint hirn 
in conjunction with Racine, historiographer of his 
reipne 

The distinguished favour and protection with 
which the king honoured Despréwux, finally m- 
duced the French academy to receive into its 
bosom, the man of his time, the best entitled to 
the honour of a seat in that illustrious company. 
His enemies, who were prodominent in the acade- 
my, had until then exerted their power to exclude 
him...-contemptible vengeance which precuced ro 
other effect than that of rendering its authors 
objects of ridicule: but the firmness which the 
king displayed, in refusing his assent to the ad- 
mission of la Fontaine, whom they had preferred 
to him, disconcerted and crushed the cabal. They 
dreaded the king's displeasure, and nominzted 
Despréaux to the first vacancy. He and la Fon- 
taine were installed at the same time. He was 
soon after received as a member of the academy 
of Inscriptions. 

meee 


MISCELLANY. 
FROM LITERARY LEISURE. 


In a rainy journey ina post chaise the otber day, 
I amused myself with tracing many analogies 
between the progress of human beings through 
life, and that of the drops of rain from the top of 
the glass to the bottom. It was fortunate for me 
that this idea presented itself tomy mind; for the 
rain was so violent, that it precluded all entertain- 
ment from without: but the speculation I had thus 
engaged in, offered me sufficient occupation within. 
I observed certain drops start from the top with 
equal advantages. An accident impedes one, and 
its course to the bottom is slow, irregular, and 
crooked ;....another, on the contrary, is forwarded 
by some lucky accession, and rolls down ina swift 
straight current; while a third, perhaps, which 
seemed to have a thousand prosperous events in 
its way, which it was scarcely possible to miss....a 
large bubble immediately beneath it, which must 
send it speedily to the end of its journey, or a new 
drop of rain so close to it, that it could hardly fail 
of joining its current,...falls in with a small drop 
to the left-hand of its regular course, is retarded, 
turned aside in its career, and reaches no farther 
than to the middle of the pane, where it dries up 
in obscurity ;...another sets out brilliantly, and 
promises to perform its journey in a straight and 
regurar line; when, behold, an overwhelming tor- 
rent pours precipitately upon it, and buries it in a 
superior current;,..ewhile a fifth, from small and 
unobserved beginnings, never deviating from the 
right way, and collecting with diligence all the 
little tributary bubbles which lie in its road, sud- 
denly calls the attention to the rapidity with which 
it now reaches the end of its labours. 

Many fanciful resemblances might here betraced 
to the course of events in life....Chances, equally 
strange, occur in the pursuit of honour, riches, 
and happiness. In events which depend not on 
our own endeavours, we may trace the same simi- 
litudese One is hurried rapidly off the stage by 
disease ;....another withers and dies at the root in 
the midst of life; another lingers through slow and 
lasting disorders, and reaches, by a painful and 
crooked course, the extreme of old age; while 
anothcr, who sets out with a full stock of health, 
and every prospect fair and blooming round, is 
suddenly driven off the stage by accident ur mis- 
fortune ! 

Eumenes and Lysander were schoolicilows. A 
similarity of age, of disposition, and cf talent had 
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united them in a strict and affectionate friendship: 
they went through their school exercises with alacri- 
ty and credit, and removed together to Cambridge, 


where, notwithstanding some trifing disparity of 


pursuits, their mutual friendship still continued 
unabated....When they quitted Cambridge, how- 
ever, they lost sight of each other. Lysander, 
who was intended for the law, removed to cham- 
bers in Lincoln’s inn, whence, after eating the 
proper quantity of mutton, he was called to the 
bar, and went the western circuit....He had studied 
hard, and rose to some degree of consideration 
among his compeers; nor was he only eminent as 
a counsellor....-he shone also in the courts of fashion 
and elegance. He was universally allowed to be 
the best partner of any member of the circuit; 
and after two or three revolving seasons, he brou ght 
back with him to London the fair daughter of a 
wealthy banker in the west of England... His patri- 
monial fortune enabled Lysander to support a 
family. He took a good house in Queen-square, 
regularly attended the courts and the circuits, 
winle his beloved Leonora presented him with a 
babe every year. 

Business now flowed in apace, his hours were 
all employed, and scarcely ever had he a moment 
to enjoy the company of his wife and children: 
however, he consoled himself with the reflection 
that money came as fast as business, and that Hea- 
ven certainly had ordained him afew years of severe 
tcil, that he might enjoy the evening of his days 
in peace and indolence. 


It was with Lysander, however, as with most 
men: the desire of accumulation increased with the 
power. When he had laid by a sufficient fortune 
to support his wife and children genteely after his 
death, and to enable him to live the rest of his 
days in peace and indolence, he thought he might 
as well leave them affluent as comfortable; and 
two more years of application would accomplish 
this object. He was now a judge, and presided 
one year upon the northern circuit. 


As riches had increased, Lysander had grown 
Juxurious, and had experienced the natural conse- 
quences of luxury, gout and corpulency....His 
medical advisers recommended more exercise than 
a chariot, and he agreed to ride part of the circuit 
on horseback, derogatory as it might appear to the 
dignity of a judge; but he considered that health 
was worth more than dignity, and that, as his 
chariot would be on the road, his importance would 
still be preserved. 

One morning, when a cloudless sky gave pro- 
mise of aday without rain, Lysander sent his car- 
riage forward betimes, and determined to ride the 
whoie stage, which was indeed romanticaiby beau- 
tiful All things, however are uncertain in this 
best of all possible worlds, and nothing more so 
than the weather. Some thin vapours dispersed 
themseives over the sky....they congrepated...they 
became an immense mass of clouds,....and in the 
middle of a large common, Lysander perceived that 
they would speedily fall in torrents. Whata mis- 
fortune fora rich gouty Judge. who had his chariot 
at some distance on the road, to be overtaken by 
such astorm in sounsheltered a spot! There was 
no help for it, however, and the clouds were unpo- 
lite enough to keep their promise. A few prelu- 
sive drops gave the first alarm. Lysander mounted 
a thick great-coat; but coverings were but as gauze 
beiore the fury of the squall: he was presently 
wet to the skin, and the uncivil sky looked as if it 
never intended to clear any more, nor was there 
any town, village, or even habitation within ken. 

At length, after riding some time, greatly annoy- 
ed bythe fickiencss of our English climate, but una- 
Lie to think of any remedy for it, except never 
venhan ta en hosseback without the chariot at his 
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ward, and obtain a shclter for him there. He soon 
followed his attendants, and entered the cottage 
with an air of conscious superiority, puling off his 
drenched zarmenis, and demanding some covering 
while these were dried. The man, woman, aud 
three or four youn; people bustled about with aluc- 
City teethe Judge was soon equipped with some dry 
habiliments, coarse tndeed, but clean and whole; 
a comfortable fire was made up...the soaked garb 
of dignity was hung before it; a table,;was set forth, 
covered with a clean white cloth, and a loaf of 
household bread, a pat of butter, a slice of cheese, 
and a jug of ale set uponit. The civility was ex- 
treme, and the welcome undoubted; so Lysander, 
who in spite of his dignity and his drenching, found 
himself hungry, drew near to the table, ate some 
of the bread, thought it excellent, added butter 
and cheese to it, felt more appetite than he had 
often experienced at a loaded table, and, in short, 
made an excellent meal. He then would have 
sent his servants to fetch his chariot, and some of 
his own cloaths: but the master of the cottage 
said, they might also be hungry and bread and 
cheese would not detain them long. 


It was undoubtedly, derogatory to a Judge’s dig- 
nity to remain longer in a mere cottage than was 
absolutely necessary, and this was no more; for 
the room they were in had a brick floor, whited 
wall, adorned with pewter and copper utensils, and 
the table was only of deal: however, Lysander 
made his dignity for once give way to his host's 
hospitality, though he felt some few uneasy sen- 
sations while his servants were eating in the same 
room with himself. What, however, was to be 
done? There was no other room in the mansion, 
and Lysander was not inhuman: at length, how- 
ever, the servants had satisfied their appetite...the 
rain was a little abated, and they departed in quest 
of the chariot, and their master’s dignity. 


A little fatigued, and feeling inclined to quics- 
cence by the potency of the ale, Judge Lysander 
leaned back in his wicker elbow chair, and survey- 
ed the habitation. He had already performed this 
operation three times, when a delicate fair young 
woman caught his eye. He was surprised to find 
not merely beauty, but grace and elegance in a 
cottage; and it occurred to him that the other hu- 
man beings that surrounded him, might be as wor- 
thy of his regards, as the shining pewter plates that 
decorated the shelves. He now therefore turned his 
attention to the young people, found they posses- 
sed an air of superior dignity, if it were possible to 
to apply such a word to the inmates of a cottage, 
and that their manners were such as would not 
disgrace a Court. He then looked‘at the father 
and mother, who had for some time, (observing 
that their guest had noticed them so little) been 
gazing at him, and conversing in a low voice toge- 
thee In the mother he saw the countenance of 
discretion, the remains of elegance subdued by 
station, an illumined eye that bespoke a cultivated 
mind, and a dress, though suited to a cottage, yet 
such as displayed the true gentlewoman. His sur- 
prise every moment increased! He looked at his 
host, and in the thin pale man who sat at the op- 
posite side of the fire, he saw....Eumenes! 


The discovery was no sooner made, than all the 
better feelings of Lysander’s heart were roused, 
and he was in an instant in the arms of his friend. 
The young people gazed in surprise; the eyes of 
the mother betrayed her emotion; those of Ly- 
sander and Eumenes overflowed. As soon as the 
first transport was over, “& I told you,” said Eume- 
nes to his wife, * I told you he had a warm, affec- 
tionate heart.’ 

“ How is it, dear Eumenes,” said Lysander, 
“that I seee you here? when we parted in early 
youth, your prospects were as fuir as mine, vour 
patrimeny as Jeroe, venr talents more brillian 
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« Tortune, to be sure,” replied Enmenes, “ has 
not smiled on me; but instead of splendour, I pos- 
sess happiness....instead of dignity, virtue.” 

“ They are not, Lhope necessarily incompatibles”? 
answered Lysander. 

« Pardon me, my friend,” said Eumenes,” “ I 
spoke ut the moment with the silly pride of a dis- 
appointed man....at least so it must have appeared. 
to you; but believe me, I meant no misanthropic 
reflections....1 doubt not but your happier lot conn- 
bines all those advantages.” 

“ Of that yourself shall judge, Eumenes,” repli- 
ed the Judge, “ for that lot you must consent hence- 
forth to share or it will Jose all its advantages to me. 
I will introduce your wite to my Leonora, your chil- 
dren to mine; they shall renew the iviendship of 
their fathers....Perhaps cement it by still closer 
ties.” 

‘In this warmth,” returned Eumenes, “ I re- 
cognise my own Lysander....but you shall hear m 
story ! 

« You may remember that at Cambrige I felt a 
strong bent for the study of physic, and at the very 
time that you devoted yourself to jurisprudence, I 
was attending medical lectures, and amusing my 
leisure hours with poctry. When we separated 
on leaving Cambridge, we lost sight of each other, 
not, I am persuaded, from an abatement of attach- 
ment on either side, but from the difference of our 
pursuits. I spent one year at Edinburg, and ano- 
ther at Leyden; and having obtained a sufficient 
stock of medical knowledge, 1 fixed myself in a dis- 
tant town, having frst taken out my diploma. I 
found it difficult to subsist, for the situation of the 
town was healthy and the apothecary of the place 
had, from time immemorial, been in possession of 
the title of Doctor. Either nobody was sick, or 
nobody chose to send for me; and my patrimony 
had been very much lessened in the pursuit of 
medical cducation. 

“ This deficiency I had made no doubt of spee- 
dily supplying when I began to practise; for I 
was conscious of knowledge, and I had never been 
reckoned deficient in benevolence. ‘lo amuse my 
leisure hours, of which I had enough, I wrote ver. 
ses; but the inhabitants of....had no turn for verses, 
and I determined to change my quarters. I remo. 
ved to another town, and succeeded a physician of 
some eminence, in a great part of his practice 
{ees now flowed in with tolerable rapidity. I was 
also courted as acompanion, and Felicia perused my 
verses with pleasure :....they even made me an in- 
terest in her heart, anda lingering hectic complaint, 
of which I hadthe happiness to cure her, endeared 
us both to each other. 

“ Felicia's father was rich, but I was getting into 
very good practice. Unfortunately the old gentle- 
man wished some more time to elapse before be 
gave me his daughter. Itold him he was wrong, 
for that till I could call her m y own, I should be less 
able to attend to business. The truth of this reason 
ing availed nothing with the obstinate old man, 
and I lost my time and my practice. I was no lon- 
ger thought worthy of the hand of Felicia, and it 
was disposed of to a dealer in sugar. 

“ Enraged with Felicia, her father, and physic, 
Igave up my thoughts wholly to the Muses, and pro- 
duced a play. There was no theatre in...., and I 
resolved to publish ite While it was in the press, 
I was once more called in to a patient.... his was 
a crabbed old woman, who had a lovely niece. 
Now the bright cy¢s of this certain Emilia soon 
obliterated all the traccs Felicia had left in my heart 
and the obstinacy of the old lady’s complaint gave 
me time to obtain a share of her favour. At length 
the old aurt recovered, and Emilia very convenient- 
ly fell sick. My visits therefore continued; but the 
watchful old maid perceived the purpose of my 
heart, and Emilia was consigned to the care of the 
apathecary, an old man of sixty, and father of æ 
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and was told Emilia’s hand was destined fora cou- 
sin of her's then in India and that if it were not, it 
should never be given to a poct. 

« Emilia liked this arrangement no better than 
I did, and as she could not conceive that she owed 
implicit obedience to this old aunt, with whom she 
bed not restded abeve a twelvemonth, and as she 
knew nothing very favourable of the cousin in India, 
she agreed to disappoint the old lady’s schemes, 
andgive herself tome. As she was two-and-twenly, 
and her little fortune under no restrictions, this 
was attended with no difficulty, and Emilia became 
my wife. The old lady's vengeance, however, de- 
prived me of many of my patients, many more ob- 
jected to a writing doctor, and a circumstance, in 
which the preference was given to an ignorant 
young man, who had neither studied at Edinburg 
nor at Leyden, disgusted me with physic. 

« About this time an uncle of mine died, and 
left me £5000. We calculated on our future mode 
of life, and found that the interest of our money 
would enable us to live without the assistance of 
medicine. We took a small house in a beautiful 
village, deposited our fortune in a capital mercan- 
tile house, and for many years enjoyed all the com- 
forts of leisure and independence. We brought up 
our girls to suit any station, and I have two boys 
fighting fortheir country. Our income, which some 
fortunate circumstances had increased, was regu- 
larly remitted to us by my mercantile friend: but 
about four years ago the house broke, and we 
were involved in the ruin! 

“ Sick of the world, we retired hither, grieved 
only for our children, who, however, support the 
demolition of all their more brilliant prospects with 
dutiful resignation. For my part,” continued Eu- 
menes, ** I am satisfied for myself:....I have not 
long to live; disappointment and uneasiness have 
preyed upon my health, and a few months will ter- 
minate my life. My wife and my children might 
perhaps live to thank the friendshipof Lysander...” 

“And they may depend upon it!” exclaimed 

Lysander; nor did he break his promise. Poor 
Eumenes was, indeed, soon after consigned to the 
grave, ending in obscurity a life, whose morn- 
ing promised more unclouded sunshine. The wi- 
dow and orphans were removed to Lysander's house, 
where a more intimate connecticn took place be- 
tween the children than had ever subsisted hetween 
the parents; and Lysander joyfully became the 
father of two of the daughters of Eumenes. 

Not always do those, who set out in life with 
equal prospects, enjoy the same good fortune! nor 
does prosperity universally harden, nor adversity 
uniformly sour the human heart. 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 

FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 
In this languid season of the natural year, and in 
this gloomy season of the political one, I am oblig- 
ed to take more than ordinary pains to ward off the 
attacks of melancholy, and strive to lose, or at 
least to mitig.ie my sense of the tyranny of the 
American populace, by rcading merry books, pro- 
duced by laughing wit in tranquil times. We 
read in Horace, of one, whose characteristic was 
risus undique quzrit. This seeker of mirth was a 
wise man ; and while we are restrained in this “ pri- 
son-house the world,” it is the most judicious part 
to look as smilingly as we can from our grate, and 
to ridicule and deride the wayward pranks of the 
many fools and rascals, who pass by. When my 
ear has been pained through the day, with the awk- 
ward music of militia drums, and with the lyiag 
principles and broren metaphors of a hot holiday 
declaimer, I sit up all night to read FIELDING and 
RADELAIS, and sometnnss copy such a pleasant 

Jest as the following. 

When Iinform you tha: I was a chief partner in 
Whe poetic fom of Della Crusca, Anna Matilda, and 
that beilliaur pheleas of poets, who illustrated the 
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world some time ago, you will probably recollect 
having read manv of my most astonishing and su- 
per-excellent performances. Evil days, however, 
have at length come upon us; we have been partly 
laughed out of notice, and some ot us by perse- 
verance have fairly written our school down. You 
will probably recollect, that the basis of our poetry 
was ep thet; none of our substantives were allowed to 
stand by themselves, but were gravely accompanied 
by a weighty adjeriive, as you Mav sometimes see 
a tiny miss followed in her shopping excursions 
by a tall footman.e Of these epithcts I have yet a 
large collection, which Iam disposed to sell by 
auction, either together, or what perhaps would 
be preferable, in small lots, for the accommoda- 
tion of families or individuals. I can assure you, 
that, although they have often been used, they are 
as good as new; and I will venture to say, will 
appear to as much advantage twenty years hence, 
as now. Although our school may be at present 
under acloud, it is probable it may revive at some 
future period, and our language be again involved 
in all the charming obscurity of sentimental exple- 
tives. Meanwhile, I send you my catalogue, and 
you may print them in the usual letter; although 
when we print them in our poems, we generally use 
smaLL and GREAT CAPITALS, and plenty !! 
of notes of admiration!!! 


CATALOGUE, 


Sensaste bosoms 
Embowering woods 
Translucent rays 
Whispering showers 
Quivering throbs 3 
Eazle-wafted cars 
Air-borne visions 
Dank boughs 

Ditto leaves 

Filmy mantles 
Dark orb’d lids 
Sparry sides 
Dimpling tides 
Treasured tears 
Gnarled bosoms 
Pulsate brains 
Filmy vapours 
Filmy wings 

Filmy curtains 
Brawling currents 
Quivering bosoms 
Sparry grots 
Curling incense 
Sphery thrones 
Thyme-embroidered grove 
Musky air 

Murky hour 

Ever blistering shame 
Lustrous lids 
Tufted groves 
Tepid channels 
Carnaged brave 
Gelid caverns 
Willow margined streams 
Shadowy dreams 
Plumy race 
Obtrusive clouds 
Blossomed sprays 
Undulating lights 
Sapphire streams 
Tangled mazes 
Dew besprinkled heaths 
Arrowy showers 
Soft linked notes 
Lucid tears 

Lucid clouds 
Feathery hours 
Gadding stems 
Dappled skies 
Lustrous hues 
Mental spheres 
Glowing hours 
Livid clouds 
Gossamer veils 
Wafting wings 
Lustrous tints 
Velvet sod 

Tiptoe pleasures 
Light heel’d graces 
Light tingered rogues 
‘Three fingered Jack 
Rippling stream 
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Yelling storms 
Breezy hills 
Lucid vilis 
Roseate dye 
Withering anguish 
Feathery chains 
Ritted pines 
Leafy beds 
Daisied plains 
Weedy banks 
Glimmering glimpses 
Pebbly ways 

Tam, &c. 


A DELLA CRUSCAN. 


P. S. I mnst request your compositor to be very 
correct inthe printing of these articles. Itis very 
difficult to mend the errors of the Della Crusca 
school. I intend this catalogue as an exercisc for 
children on “ words of two or three syllables,” I 
think I hear the mistress saying....come Anna Ma- 
tilda, cast a glimmering glimpse on this paper, and 
let me see if you can spell murky hours. laura 
Maria, what filmy vapours keep you so long on the 
pebbly way? Why don’t you come to your leafy 
ocd, Pce 


Pe 


POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OtpscuHoo_, 


I have just been perusing the twenty-fourth 
number of your paper, and with your leave, will 
make a few observations on some part of its con- 
tents, which I have the vanity to flatter myself will 
not be found altogether impertinent. 

As I have no doubt but the genuine Old-school 
principles, as well of language, as of morals, poli- 
tics and philosophy, are meant to be adhered to in 
this publication, I make no apology for commenc- 
ing these remarks, by observing, that there occurs 
a flagrant instance of American corruption in the 
letter to Samuel Saunter Esquire. I know it may 
be urged, that this is not imputable to the Editor, 
as not being the author of that letter... This is 
granted. But surely, the mere noticing of such a 
blunder, may have some tendency to prevent simi- 
lar blemishes in future. The sentence alluded to 
is thiseee I suspect myself of misapprehension, 
not only because the style of J. D. is not remarka- 
bly clear, but because these sentiments are very 
strange in one, who has read either of the works of 
of any of the authors mentioned.” Apply the word 
“ either” to the context, and should we not imagine 
that Richardson, Le Sage, Smollett and Fielding, 
were each of them the author of only two works? 
I am far from wishing to enter into the controversy 
between J. D. and H. E. but I think an author 
ought be very careful to write with great perspicu- 
ity and accuracy, before he accuses another of 
adopting 6 a style not remarkably clear’ I con- 
fess I found no difficulty in understanding the lan- 
guage used by J. D. 

I now proceed to say a few words on the senti- 
ments respecting Cowley, Aazarded by Messrs. Co- 
lon and Spondee. I cannot but think them most un- 
mercifully severe. I am no great admirer of Cowley, 
yet I must confess that, in my opinion, neither his 
Wistress, his Davideis, his Constantia and Philetus, 
nor even his Pindaric Hoyden, deservesthat unbound- 
ed censure, which has been so liberally bestowed. T 
am not in possession of the original Latin of his 
Books of Plants, but sure I am, that the translation 
of them by different authors, exhibits some of the 
genuine beauticsof poetry. Iam atraidthat Messrs. 
Colonand Spondee, by avoiding his Alistress, and sà ip- 
ping over his Davideis, have deprived themselves of 
the pleasure which the perusal of many an exquisite 
poctical morceau contained in these two works, 
would have afforded. Have they, indeed, yet to 
become acquainted with The Spring, The Change, 
The Inconstant, Her Name, and The Waking- 
Maid, from the Mistress, or the following passages 
from the Davideis? 
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But now the early birds began to call 
The morning forth; uprose the sun and Saul: 
Roth, as men thought, rose fresh from sweet repose, 
But both, alas! from restless labour rose: 
For in Saul’s breast, envy, the toilsome sin, 
Had, all that night, active and tyrannous been; 
She’ expell'd all forms of kindness, virtue, grace, 
Of the past day no footsteps left, or trace; 
The new-blown sparks of his old rage appear, 
Nor could his love dwell longer with his fear. 
So near a storm wise David would not stay, 
Nor trust the glittering of a faithless day. 
He saw the sun call in his beams apace, 
And angry clouds march up into their place. 
The sea itself smooths his rough brow awhile, 
Flattering the greedy merchant with a smile; 
Eut he, whose shipwreck'd bark it drank before, 
Sees the deceit, and knows it would have more.... 
Such is the sea, and such was Saul... 
But Jonathan his son, and only good, 
Was gentle as fair Jordan's useful flood ; 
Whose innocent stream, as it in silence goes, 
Fresh honours and a sudden spring bestows, 
On both its banks, to every flower and tree; 
The manner how lies hid, th’ effect we see. 
But more than all, more than himself he lov’d 
The man whose worth his father’s hatred movw’d. 
For when the noble youth at Damnair stood, 
Adorn’d with sweat, aud painted gay with blood, 
Jonathan pierced him through with greedy eye, 
And understood the future majesty, 
Then destin’d in the glories of his look. 
He saw, and straight was with amazement strook, 
To see the strength, the feature and the grace 
Of his young limbs; he saw his comely face, 
Where love and reverence so mingled were; 
And head, already crown'd with golden hair. 
He saw what mildness his bold sp’rit did tame, 
Gentler than light, yet powerful as a flame; 
He saw his valour by their safety prov’d 
He saw all this, and as he saw he lov’d. 

DAVIDEIS, L. 2. c. 1. et seq. 


Awake, awake, my lyre! 

And tell thy silent master’s humble tale, 

In sounds that may prevail; 

Sounds that gentle thoughts inspire ; 

Though so exalted she, 

And 1 so lowly be, 

Tell her such different notes make all thy harmony. 


Hark! how the strings awake! 
Aud though the moving hand approach not near, 
Themselves with awful fear, 
A kind of numerous trembling make. 
Now all thy forces try, 
Now all thy charms apply, 
Revenge upon her ear the conquests of her eye. 


Weak lyre! thy virtue, sure, 

Is useless here, since thou art only found 

To cure, but not to wound ; 

And she, to wound, but not to cure. 

Too weak, too, wilt thou prove 

My passion to remove ; 

Physic to other ills, thour’t nourishment to love. 


Sleep, slcep, again my lyre! 

For thou can’st never tell thy humble tals, 

In sounds, that will prevail, 

Nor gentle thoughts in her inspire; 

All thy vain mirth lay by, 

Bid thy strings silent lie; 

Sleep, sleep again, my lyre! and let thy master die. 
: PAVIDE1S, L. 3, ad finem. 


I think no real judge of poetry could deny the 
beauty of the passages thus quoted and alluded to, 
though it must be confessed that they partake, in 
common with all Cowley’s works, of his peculiar 
kind of quibble and conceit. 

The White-Lily, the Poppy and the Roses Life 
and Fame,and the Extacy, will at least plead some 
extenuation, at thebar of candid criticism, for the 
Books of Plants, and the Pindaric Odes. Even in 
the juvenile poem of Constantia and Philetus much 
might be found to praise. But, having already ex- 
tended my observations, beyond the limits, which I 
at first prescribed to mysclf, I shall conclude, with- 
out particularly specifying what passages have 
struck me as most beautiful in this piece, by thank- 
ing these critical gentlemen for calling my atten- 
tion to an author, who, though very unequal, hag 
oficn afiorded me real gratification, 
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And now permit me to introduce to your ac- 
quaintance a few lines from my own shop, (to use 
the allusion of Messrs. Colon & co.) which you are 
welcome to treat as you think proper. 


Hordce, Ove 38, Boox 1, TRANSLATED. 


Boy, this Persian pomp disgusts me, 
Gaudy garlands cease to braid, 

Seek not where the blushing rose-bud 
Lingers in th’ autumnal shade. 


Simple wreaths of modest myrtle 
Best become thy brows and mine, 
Thee the laughing nectar serving, 
Me carousing, ’neath the vine. 
EES 


REVIEW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
“© An Address to the Members of the Massachusetts 


Charitable Fire Society, at their annual meeting, 
Muy 28, 1803. By John Quincy Adams.” Boston, 
printed by Russel and Cutler, 1802. 8vo. ppe 25. 


A benevolent institution to relieve those, whom 
a destructive element often reduces to penury, has 
been long established in the capital of New-Eng- 
land, and by the annual custom of the society, it 
is not only auxiliary to alms giving, but to elo- 
quence. 

In modern times, holiday orations are so trite 
in their topics, or so feeble in their structure, that, 
like most ephemeral productions, they glide to the 
tomb of forgetfulness, with little more notice, than 


the ironical regret of the poet 


These are....ah no! these were....the Gazeteers.” 


But, the performance before us, is ofa more splen- 
did character, and will enjoy a more honourable 
destiny. Though necessarily local, and though its 
author was cramped by the triteness of his theme, 
yet, it is viviied and decorated by that charmful 
power of genius, which can always 

PE TEA “ What is dark //umine, 

“ What is low raise and support.” 

It isthe vigorous and graceful off-spring of a mind, 
stored with the aphorisms of wisdom, and imbued 
with a deep tinct of classical literature. The style is 
nervous and rhetorical. The sentiments are libe- 
ral and manly, and the whole is a favourable spe- 
cimen of the talents and catholicism of a sensible 
and feeling writer. 

The orator, alluding to the late conflagrations, 
which have defaced his natal town, and to the 
death of an infant, who perished miserably in the 
flames, employs the following animated ‘apostro- 
phe, which is coloured with the glowing pencil of 
Rousseau. 

W hat these perils are, the experience of the last 
winter has depicted in colours, which the pencil 
of description could only dilute and weaken. The 
treasures of commercial opulence, the shelter of 
honest industry, the sclemn temple of Almighty 
God, have alternately fallen within the ruffian grasp 
of insatiate ruin. Would to heaven this were the 
worst!....Daughters of the land! If virtuous sensi- 
bility could assume a form, and appear in person 
here, she would only be the loveliest of women: If 
tenderness has a throne of glory upon earth, it is 
in the heart of a mother....Lovely women! tender 
mothers: will you forgive me, for renewing the 
pang, which thrilled in your bosoms, when the de- 
stroying angel laid his hand upon the helpless in- 
nocence of infancy? Yes! the tear that steals from 
your eyes, is a tear of compassion, and not of bit- 
terness; itis the pledge that henceforth your irre- 
sistible influence will unite, with that of all our 
public spirited citizens, to redeem the future gene- 
rations from this impending sword of destruction. 

In pages 6, and 7, the following remarks an- 
nounce, that the orator is not led astray, by the 
ineteors of imposing novelty. 

‘One of your great and laudable purposes is that 
of stimulating genius, to useful discoveries tend- 


ing to secure the lives and property of our fellow 
men from destruction by fire. But the discoveries 
of genius are seldom the result of external stimu- 
lus: genius is of an eccentric character; ofa restive 
temper; disdainful of guidance or controul, he 
resists all influence from without; he deserts eve- 
ry path not traced by himself. Nor is it yourde- 
sign to ask of genius, assistance, which even he is 
incompetent toafford. In vain would genius stand 
upon the beach and forbid the waves of ocean to 
approach his feet: In vain would he bid the flowers 
of spring tobloom on Zembla’s eternal snows: In 
vain would he command golden harvests to smile 
on Zara’s scorching sands: In vain would he resist 
or evade the laws of nature, and of nature’s God... 
All his attempts to render permanent what they 
have proclaimed perishable are but the memorials 
of his impotence. Let us then not be sanguine to 
indulge hopes of obtaining much relief from the 
discoveries of genius. It is by reiterating with un- 
wearied hand, the exhibition of truths long known 
but not sufficiently felt, by redoubling line upon line 
by crowding precept upon precept, by wearing 
down the garb persuasion to the very tatters of im- 
portunity, that your association will most effectu- 
all contribute to arrest the progress of desolation, 
and disarm the fury of the element. If we spurn 
the long tried, faithful shield of prudence, with 
what authority can we call upon genius for new 
devices to supply its place ? Isit not like the Coun- 
tryman in the Fable, who appeals for aid to Her- 
cules, when he should apply his own shoulder to 
the wheel? Alas! my friends, we have here less 
occasion for the inventive faculties of genius, than 
for the warning voice ef experience. We want 
firmness rather than fancy, discretion rather than 
discovery, stubborn preservance in demonstrated 
right, ratherthan eager search of ingenious novelty.”* 

The following eloquent peroration, abundantly 
evinces, that Mr. ApAMs has not disdained toim- 
bibe from the classic fountain. 


« My countrymen! When memory turns a re- 
trospective eye upon the days that are past, how 
short is the space, before she meets the venerable 
forms of a Clarke, a Belknap, and a Minot! When 
she returns and searches with anxious look, once 
more to find them in the ranks, among the living 
friends of science, of virtue and of man, she seeks 
in vain! They are here no more! Where can we 
look for support under such reiterated and heavy 
blows, but to the pillars of stoic fortitude? Where 
can we hope for comfort under such great and 
multiplied bereavements, but in the arms of chris- 
tian resignation? It is not for man to question or 
scrutinize the dispensations of his Maker. Una-, 
vailing lamentation is inconsistent with the dig- 
nity of our nature: It is incompatible with the 
duties of our religion....Sainted spirits of our absent 
friends!...If from the abodes of blessedness, the spir- 
its of the just, made perfect, are permitted to look 
down upon this dreary scene of human life, and 
to influence the conduct of their former partners 
of mortality, call us away from the contemplation 
of our loss, by alluring us to the imitation of your 
virtues! As the Grecian sculptor proposed by 
the chissel to convert MountAthos into the statue 
of a mortal hero, may the holy mountain of 
our nation and country bear throughout its ex- 
tent the lineaments of your immortal minds? 
If we have not yet learnt to preserve the fea- 
tures and honour the memory of departed excel- 
lence in monumental marble, may your exams 
ple by its operation upon the hearts of the ri- 
sing generation, erect the fabric of your fame 
on a basis stronger than of earth; on founda. 
tions more durable than the everlasting hills ! May 
we learn of you to combine in hippy union, sin- 
cere devotion with enlightened philosophy; the 
fervid love of freedom with the chastened disci- 
piine of good order; true christian meekness of 
spirit with intrepid boldness in the cause of truth) 
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torting a limb of his charming child of poetry, and 
we thank ourcritical correspondent for indicating 
this blemish. 


mild compassion for the guilty with inflexible op- 
position to guilt; glowing patriotism with univer- 
sal philantrophy ! So shall some emanations of your 
exalted characters remain to latest time on earth! 
So shall the kindly radiance of your memory here, 
point the way to your cloudless effulgence in the 
skies !” 

The motto, which the author has most happily 
applied, is derived from the} Annus Mirabilis of Dry- 
DEN, a poem which will be always admired, for its 
double excellence of strength and splen:tour. 


The Editor is delighted to have an opportunity 
to pay a just tribute to the genius and various litera- 
ture of the author of the Oration, lately delivered in 
Boston, before the Massachusetts Charitable Fire 
Societys ‘fhe “ Review” was promptly prepared, 
and unavoidably delayed. Toa friend and toa man 
of letters, the Editor has a right to use the follow- 
ing language, which, though fervid poetry, is ho- 


“ Methinks already from this chemic flame, nest truth. 


SERMONS OF THE PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON 
COLLEGE. 


t 


In one of the latest numbers of * The British 


Critic,” we are much pleased to read the following 
candid criticism upon the discourses of one of the 
most eloquent of our Divines. ? 


« Sermons on various subjects, by Samuel Stan- 


hope Smith, D. D. President of the College of New- 
Jersey, in America. 
man, 1801. 


8vo. 400 pp. 7s. 6d. Maw- 


“ The following Sermons,” says a short adver- 


tisement, “ were transmitted by the author, with a 


I see a city of more precicus mold ; view of ascertaining how far his mode of thinking 


Rich as the town which gives the Indies name, 
With silver pav’d, and all divine with gold. 
Drayvden’s Annus Mirabilis. 


On the whole, whether this address is viewed 
as an animated exhortation against improvidence, 
respecting one of the most merciless of the ele- 
ments, or as a just eulogy of the amiable MINOT, or 
as a specimen of chaste and classica! eloquence, un- 
blemished by the metricious affectation of the Aerd 
of holiday harranguers, we have no hesitation in 
declaring, that we think it not only deserves the 
attention of the inhabitants of Boston, but of men 
of letters at large. 


—==s 
JO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


A valued friend, who has often assisted and 
cheered the Editor in his course, is affectionately 
addressed in the following lines from the generous 
and classsic GIFFORD, and the Editor hopes that in 
some pause of judicial care, his friend will forget 
for a moment the eloquence of the forum, and turn 
his ‘‘ bright fantastic eye” to every willing muse. 

yaniy Yeu too, whole Menander, who combine, 
With his pure langvage and his flowing line, 
The sovuL of comedy, may steal an hour 
Froma the fond chace of still escaping power, 
The poet and the sage again unite, 

And sweetly blend instruction with delight. 

The Life of Bortzau, which we are presenting 
to the public, is no stale scrap of biography. It is 
arecent composition from the polished pen of the 
Abbé Levizac, one of the politest scholars among the 
French emigrants in London. Toa literary friend 
the Editor is indebted for a translation faithful to the 
sense, and easy to the ear. 

We wonder how the love-sick * Damon,” with 
such a “ deep hole through his heart,” could sit up 
long enough to write his “ Complaint to his mis- 

tress”. He is fairly stabb’d, as master Shakspeare 
saith, with a white wench’s black eye. Hudibras has 
Jong since described his case. 


«His soul 
Is burnt in his belly to a coal. 


He is one of those, who, according to the sarcastic 
GIFFORD. 


Thrill’d by the liquid peril of an eye. 
Gasp....at a recollection, and drop down 
At the long streamy lightning....of a frown. 


As we look upon him to be defunct, and as his 
muse is as dead as he, to the consideration of his 
executors we recommend Potter’s field, rather than 
the Port Folio, as the repository for Damon and his 
ditties. ; 


Our highly esteemed correspondent, N, we hope, 
will write frequently. His choice of an article from 
the Memoirs of baron Pollnitz, demonstrates his 


taste, and his translation is an agreeable specimen 
of his talents. 


The hint, respecting Norris’s Sermon, shall be 
regarded. 


In our copy of Mr, Gifford’s exquisite imitation 
of Horace. in No. 23 of this paper, a strange hallu- 
cination in the text egcaped us. A whole line was 


omitted. We beg pardon of Mr. Gifford for dis- 


«1 long have seen thy merits, long have lov'd, 
Yet lov'd in silence, lest the rout should say 
Too partial friendship tun’d the appiausive lay; 
Now, now, that all conspire thy name to raise, 
May join the shout of UNSUSPECTED PRAISE., 

W. GIFFORD. 


« Asmonto” is one of the most agreeable of our 
correspondents. The editor of the Walpole paper, 
who has a good taste in polite literature, declares, 
that the buricsque ofthe modern opera airs, “ where 
Schulkill o’er his rocky bed roars,” &c. bids fair 
to be one of our staple songs. 


The “ Imitation of the fourth Satire of Boileau” 
is strong and bitteras Tewksbury mustard. It will 
appear in the fulness of time; but we must retrench 
and modify a little, so as not to offend their wor- 
ships and their reverences. We wish that our cor- 
respondent would frequently communicate a share 
of his poetical stock. We regret our blunder, and 
assure him that it was unwittungly committed. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


The uncertainty of events to come, and the total 
darkness of mankind, with respect to futurity, have 
been the darling themes of ancient and of modern 
declaimers. An Hibernian gentleman was lately 
complaining that he had read yesterday’s papers, 
and to-day’s papers, but he could never get sight of 
to-morrow's paper. 


Mr. Lewis is said to be manufacturing another 
shocking tragedy. We hope this will not interrupt 
his long expected pantomine, called Harlequiu 
death. We understand the Aospital scene, and the 
inside of the graves, to be two of the most charm- 
ing spectacles ever offered to the public, and the 
cofin and death-bed scenes are reported as truly 
comical. The public must be anxious for a per- 
formance in which they will be so delightfully fright- 
ened and so horridly entertained. (dd. Post. 


One would scarcely wish for a more glittering 
reputation, than that which has been bestowed 
upon an emigrant prince, by an cloquent states- 
man. 

He is eloquent, lively, engaging in the highest 
degree; of a decided character, full of energy and 
activity. In a word, a brave, honourable and 
accomplished cavalier. 


In the “ New-York Evening Pust,” a gazette, 
which we “ delight to honour,” there appeared 
sometime since, a parody of Gray’selegy, written 
in a country church yard. Of this parody it is 
nought but justice to declare, that a sharper satire, 
in purer phrase, or with more sparkling wit, has 
not yet appeared, at the expense of Mr. Jefferson 
and African philosophy. The Port Folio, is so 
crouded with literary miscellany, that we are often 
hindered from copying from the leading papers, 
many articles of unquestionable merit, which 
allude to the “transient topic of the times.” Our 
silence is by no means a proof of indifference or 
contempt. We hope to find opportunity to pre- 
serve many fugitive papers, which appear in an 
ephemeral form. 


and writing might be acceptable to the people of 
the United Kingdoms of Great-Britain.” 
doubt not, that they will be found acceptable to 
many in this country. 
gorous. 


We 


The style is lively and vi- 
The remonstances of the author against 
infidels and corrupt philosophy, are pointed and 
strong, and many of his observations are recom- 
mended also by novelty. That the writer admires 
and copies the manner of the French preachers, of 
eminence, would have been perceived, without his 
confession of it; but this will be an additional re- 
commendation, to those who condemn the dis- 
courses of the English pulpit in general, for want 
of animation. | 

The following very striking prayer which con- 
cludes the eight discourse, will perhaps as strongly 
characterize the writer, as a longer extract. “Oh 
God! in tby mercy arrest the profligacy of this age! 
Make thy word quick and powerful! Let it pene- 
trate, with decp and effectual conviction, the con- 
science of secure guilt, and destroy those deceitful 
maxims, which the heads of sinners framed only 
to justify their crimes! Let it triumph over the 
pernicious principles of a false philosophy the 
offspring of our degenerate manners. Amen.” 

To this prayer, we also most earnestly repeat 
Amen: and, for the sake of this, and many other 
good passages, we strongly recommend the volume. 


The conductors of * The Balance,” a spirited 
paper, published at Hudson, in the following manly 
manner, announce their partiality and their pride. 
We are never more gratified than to have an op- 
portunity to re-echo the bold tones of those, who 
appear to have a just scorn for that most ignomi- 
nious of all possible thraldom, a SERVITUDE TO THE 
POPULACE. We rejoice that some of our public 
papers, openly, constantly, clearly and decisively 
express honest truth in explicit language; and we 
lament that there are so many, which appear to 
have no other object than to retail the nauseous 
stuff of political mountebanks, to flatter the preju- 
dices, and foster the delusions of the people, to puff 
up changeling imbecility with intoxicating fumes 
and by every ingenious and vile art to stifle the 
voice of experience and suffocate genius and Virtue. 

Amidst the strife of contending parties the edi- 
tors have taken a firm and independent ground. 
They have pledged themselves to no “ sect.” They 
are awed by no threats....they are won by no flat- 
tery. They are the sincere advocates of principles 
enot the pliant tools of men. Faithfully adhering 
to TRUTH, and studying to be useful, they rely on 
the good sense and candour of the public for sup- 
port....and when they are called upon to decide 
whether they will sacrifice their opinions, or relin- 
quish their business, they will, without hesitation, 
choose the latter....None but a fool would place 
himself precisely detween the fires of two contend- 
armies; and none but a knave would desert his 
side, even if threatened with defeat. 


EPIGRAM. : 


Dick on his wife could not bestow 
One tear of sorrow, when she died, 

Her life had made so many flow, 
That all the briny fount was dried. 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


England’s white cliffs in faney’s visions shine, 
Beetling the main, 
Where my young muse, at Nature’s lovely shrine, 
Pour’d her first strain. 
Ah! scenes belov'd, which from my pensive breast 
Foroe the warm sigh. 
When shall I from my weary wanderings rest 
Beneath your sky? 
Oh! when shall I retrace my native plain ` 
And favourite grove? 
When shall my throbbing bosom greet again 
The friends I love? 
Fair is Columbia's land, where Nature pours 
Her richest stores ; 
Fair as the laughing vales and genial bowers 
On Albion’s shores; 
Yet Fancy ever loves the spot to trace, 
With fond delight. 
When wing’d with rapture, life’s young moments 
flew, 
Unstain'd and bright. 
Where many a warm affection round the heart 
Entwin’d its chain. 
Kind friendship, candid pity’s generous part, 
And love’s sweet pain... 
Shine, then, thou full orb’d moon, and breathe, soft 
gale 
Along the grove ; 
And as I wander o’er the silvery vale, 
In pensive musings oft shall memory hail 
The distant scenes, and absent friends I love. 
Se 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


[I was yesterday sympathizing with a friend, at the fate of 
poor captain Jack, alias Quashee, who was unfortunately 
hung at Winton, North-Carolina, only for an “ intention 
to rise, and commence a general massacre of the white 
inhabitants.” My friend told me, that, among the accom- 
plishments he was universally known to possess, his poeti- 
cal talents had not been much noticed; that many of his 
fugitive pieces possessed considerable merit, and he hoped 
they would be eollected and published by the democratic 
society, of which he (poor fellow!) had been a member; 
in proof ef this, he produced from his pocket the follow- 
ing copy of admirable verses, which I requested, and ob- 
tained permission to send you. The only liberty I have 
suifered myself to take, is to place the line of Persius at 
its head, which I have no doubt Quashee would have ap- 
proved of, on its being explained to him, for, in ell proba- 
bility, his knowledge of the languages did not extend 
beyond that of the Gold Coast, and a little English. 
The orthography I have not dared to alter, as, I think, 
by reducing it to rule, it would have lost much of its 
inimitable wildness and simplicity. 

Asmopgo.]} 


Dicere res grandes nostro dat musa poets. 
Persius, saT. 1. 
Our massa Jeffeson he say, 
Dat all mans free alike are born; 
Den tell me, why should Quashee stay, 
To tend de cow and hoe de corn? 
Huzza for massa Jeffeson! 


And if all mans alike be free, 

Why should de one, more dan his broder, 
Hab house and corn? for poor Quashee 

No hab de one, no hab de oder. 

Huzza, &c. 


[The following rustic dialogue, the jeux d'esprit of a youth- 
ful American, and imitative of the classical colloquy be- 
tween Lydia and Horace, is easy and humorous, 

JONATHAN. 
While T was lov’d by sweet Jemime, 
How, like a whirligig, flew time ; 
But now some rival steals my rest, 
To ’Mima’s bosom gently prest. 

JEMIMA. 

While I alone claim’d all your care, 
And Chilo’ than ’Mima was less fair, 
Whothen such bliss as mine could prove ? 
Or equal me in warmth of love? 


JONATHAN. 
The silken chains of Chlo’ I wear; 
Her voice and lute are soft as air; 
For her I live, and gladly I, 
Contented, for her sake would die. 


JEMIMA. 
Teddy, fond youth, well known to fame, 
Glows with a Jover’s purest flame ; 
So warm the heart he gives for mine, 
For him I life would twice resign. 


JONATHAN. 
But 'Mima, if we both should wish 
Again in love’s horse-pond to fish ; 
Should Í reject Chlo’s dazzling charms, 
And press thee glowing in my arms. 


; JEMIMA. 
Though Teddy thee excell’d as far, 
As Sol the glimm’ring ofa star; 
Though beauty’s form should make thee rove 
To taste the sweets of various love, 
True, as the needle to the pole, 
Thou should’st attract Jemima’s soul. 


SELECTED POETRY. 


(They, who have laughed at the merry story of ‘* Rebecca 
Strype,” lately published in the Port Folio, will smile at 
the following, which seems to be of the same family of 
merriment. ] 


And why should one hab de white wife, 
And me hab only Quangeroo? 

Me no see reason for me life! 
No! Quashee hab de white wife too. 
Huzza, &c. 


For make all like, Jet blackee nab 
De white womans....dat be de track! 
Den Quashee de white wife will hab, 
And massa Jef. shall hab de black. 
Huzza, kc. 


Why should a judge (him alway white) 
’*Pon pickaninny put him paw, 

Cause he steal little? dat no rite! 
No! Quashee say he'll hab no law. 
Huzza, &c. 


Who care, me wonder, for de judge? 
Quashee no care....no not a feder; 

Our party soon we make him trudge, 
We all be demoorat togeder. 
Huzza, &c. 


For where de harm to cut de troat 
Of him no like? or rob a little? 

To take him hat, orshoe, or coat, 
Or wife, or horse, or drink, or vittle? 
Huzza, &c. 


Hvzza forus den! we de boys 
To rob and steal, and burn and kill; 
Tuzza! me say, and make de noise! 
Hluzza for Quashee! Quashee will 
Huzza for massa Jeffeson! 


STANZAS WRITTEN BY MOON-LIGHT. 


The full orb’d moon o’er the blue arch of heaven 
Serenely sails ; 
Breathes through the whispering groves the breath 
of even, 
In cooling gales. 
As on the planetary worlds I gaze, 
Which gild the pole, 
Scenes of past times, and deeds of other days 
Steal o'er my soul. l 


A SHORT STORY. 
Jack Dash, in town a first-rate beau, 
Some time ayo, 
For near a month had never ventur’d out; 
'T was wise ; for Jack was poor ; and what bespoke it 
Was, that he had no money in his pocket; 


And thercfore was not quite prepar’al to meet 
A friend of his, who slily in the street, 
To tap himon the shoulder, lurk’d about. 


A doctor’s wife, hard by ; 
Who much delighted in his company, 

For Jack to please the ladies had the skill, 
Regan to think him 4 ; 

So sent herservant, Thomas, to assure him 
That if by fell disease he was assuil'd, 

And would but freely tell her what he ail’d, 
She’d get some draugits that very soon should 

cure him. 


The message hearing, thus replied young Dash... 
Friend Tom, then tell your mistress 1 will thank 
her, 
As my disorder’s only....want of cash, 
To let the drafts be....on her husband’s banker. 


For many unsuccessful years, 
At Cynthia’s feet I lay, 
Bathing them often with my tears, 
I sigh’d, but durst not pray. 


No prostrate wretch, before the shrine 
Of some lov’d saint above, 

E’er thought his goddess so divine, 
Or paid more awful love. 


Still the disdainful nymph look’d dowa 
With coy insulting pride ; 

Receiv’d my passion with a frown, 
Or turn’d her head aside. 


Then Cupid whispered in my ear, 
“ Use more prevailing charms, 

« You modest, whining fool, draw near, 
« And clasp her in your arms. 


“ With eager kisses tempt the maid, 
‘“ From Cynthia’s fect depart, 
“ The /ips he briskly must invade, 
-6 That would possess the heart.” 


With that I shook off all the slave, 
My better fortunes tried ; 
When Cynthiain a moment gave 
What she for years denied. 
=== 
{An elegant modern poet, in the following Impromptu, ia 
allusion to some partnership in a lottery ticket, has thus 
jeered Mrs....who isa beautiful, but a very large woman.| 
In wedlock a species of lottery lies, 
Where in blanks and in prizes we deal, 
But how comes it that you, such a capital prise, 
Should so long have remain’d in the wheel? 


If ever, by Fortune’s indulgent decree, 
To me such a ticket should roll, 

A sixteenth, heaven knows, were sufficient for me, 
For what could I do with the whole ? 


= * 


IMPROMPTU 


ON TWO VARNISHED BEAUTIES. ^ 


In either face such mad’ning beauties dwelt, 
That wild-ey’d rapture scarcely knew restraint; - 
But now in pity for the pang I felt, 

The tender creatures cover them with paint. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. XXVI. 

TO SAMUEL SAUNYER, ESQ. 


Quodcunque ostendis, mihi sic, incredulus odi.. 


HORACE. 


Mr. SAUNTER, 


When the comparative merit of the works of 
the author of Charles Grandison &c. was formerly 
considered, the object was to ascertain, or rather 
to enquire, whether his plan, was more likely to 
have a beneficial effect upon the taste and morals 
of society, than the plan of others who did not aim 
like that author to exhibit highfinished models of 
mora] excellence. 

These observations I see have attracted the 
attentiom of a correspondent, who I find is a warm 
admirer of Richardson; the animadversions, he has 
made reJative to this inquiry, deserve some reply. 

It was before predicated, and without much appre- 
hension of contradiction, that some of the heroes 
of this aasthor, were exhibited in a character, above 
or beyond what any observation, on human life or 
human conduct could recognize as a transcript. 

This was indeed admitted by your respectable 
friend, for he justified the excess of perfection 
which the picture exhibits, by arguing that this 
ought not to damp the desire of imitating though 
it cannot equal; for even (says he,) the surest way 
of becoming a Jones was to alm at being a Gran- 
dison...the only diference between Mr. Griffin 
and me, was, that he thought the representation of 
those rendered most to promote moral improve- 
ment and useful instruction, and I thought they 
did not. 

But your correspondent H. E. after some caveats 
respecting want of comprehending the former 
remarks &c. contends for the fidelity of the por- 
traits to prototypes in life; and vouches for the 
accuracy, by assuring us of his individual reminis- 
ence which realized the image in his own mind, 
and banished every doubt of want of probability : 
I can only congratulate him on his intellectual 
perspicacity, without pretending even to claim the 
honour of participation. | 

But because I have applied the epithet “ faultless 
monsters,” to some of Richardson's portraits, your 
correspondent asks whether this is meant to extend 
to alJ....the answer is, by no means;...the converse 
of the proposition was comprehended, and even 
considered an object of animadversione Richard- 
son’s Lovelace is a monster of depravity, even so 
much sa, that Dr. Johnson thinks it necessary to 
discriminate between biim and Rowe’s Lothario; 
while Dr. Beattie disputes the moral tendency of 
the representation of the coaracter altogether. Of 
his Panwela I can only sav that I met with it in 
French when I was. young, tiat I read it atten- 


tively, and that I conceived it even then tobe very 
outre; and my latter perusal has not led me to 
consider it as exemplifying any thing like reality. 
A query may arise here whether it is to the credit 
or discredit of this author, that the French are 
very fond of his works? It will not be denied that 
he treads in the path in which many of their 
authors of fictitious history excel; viz. in the deli- 
neation of a nicety and subtlety of feeling; in the 
entanglements of delicacy, which are interwoven 
with the characters and conduct of many of their 
most celebrated novels; nay, I know not how your 
correspondent can consistently withhold extending 
his approbation to Rousseau, whose novels for 
many properties in which Ricbardson excels (and 
chiefly in these) stands highly eminent say for ten- 
derness of sentiment, energy of passion, and power 
of eloquence ; but notwithstanding even this, I do 
not consider Rousseau, as a good moral instructor. 


Your correspondent has endeavoured to shew 
that I cannot have perused attentively, because I 
do not appreciate as he does, the character of 
Richardson’s writings, or of Fleldings. It is true 
I did not attempt to apply altrimetical or longime- 
trical calculations to ascertain the comparative 
altitude or extent, (if such calculations, had they 
been practicable, had been applicable) of Richard- 
son and Fielding’s moral discernment. 


I took it for granted, that he who thinks and writes 
reasonably, writes morally and usefully ; nor did I 
consider, that the metaphysical inquiry’s of sound- 
ing the heart for the motives of action, or analiz- 
ing the mind on purpose to unfold the seminal 
principles of virtue; even if these researches had 
been practicable, would have solved our inquiry ; 
for the question still recurs, whether we are more 
likely to be benefited by the perusal of characte- 
ristical novels, that are formed upon nature and 
upon life....or by studying those who depart from 
this plan, and in reliance on their conceptions of 
moral perfection exhibit their heroes as models 
for imitation, or conversely as monsters of defor- 
mity to startle the imagination. 
that this does not appear obviously to be the pur- 
pose of Richardson in his most admired perform- 
ances? and to realize this ideal perfection, is not 
probability violated and life misrepresented? It was 
observed of the ancient schools of declamation, 
“that the more diligently they were frequented, 
the niore was the student disqualitied for the world, 
because he found nothing there he should ever 
meet in any other place ;’’ may not the same re- 
mark apply to the author and to almost all the tribe 
of his imitators, for his example has had wide in- 
uence in this way; indeed I have read a literary 
performance of considerable merit lately, wherein 
the author warmly depreciates the unrestricted 
perusal of Richardson's novels....because in a class 
of young fe:nales of his acquaintance, their conver- 
sation and letters, which they were continually 
transmitting to each other; were nothing but a 
studied attempt lo imitate the sentimental idioms 
&c. of Clarissa Harlow. 


Is there then no danger in this enthusiasm of 
sentiment, of the substitution of certain feelings in 
place of real practical duties? of forming wrong 


Will any one say’ 


ideas of virtue, as well as false estin ates ot kapp 
ness? 

But Sir, I think Clarissa Harlow an unfit model 
for imitation, not only because her character is too 
highly drawn, but because of the “ war of duties,’ 
which her admirers are but too apt to misappre- 
hend, merely because she is otherwise held up as it 
model; and the abilities of the author in pursu- 
ance of his chief plan, are apt to induce his readers 
to overlook too much, the smaller incidents; tut [ 
do not think these observations apply to Fieldiny’s 
characters, for I do not remember any of them as 
exhibited with more than human virtue, and do not 
seem to be designed or taken for models. 

But your correspondent in apparent surprize at 
my opinions and conclusions, seems to inquire how 
I read and how I examined? there is doubtless 
subtlety in the question? happily I do not stand 
alone in opinion, and since it does not admit of a 
better solution, I can only say that I must rely on 
my own perceptions, nor can I change my opinion 
until stronger impressions shall be made. 

Your correspondent H. E. who appears to have 
read much, and with attention, and who has the 
faculty of expressing his ideas very clearly, endea- 
vours to investigate the character of Fielding’s and 
Smollett's writings in connections with their taste, 
and moral discernment; with their attainments É 
have nothing to do. It is not surmised that they 
wrote but with a moral purpose, and I am far from 
denying this motive to Richardson ; nay, he seems 
to have been eminently qualified to instruct, 
but his genius brooding over the embryo of idcul 
perfection which his mind conceived ;....lead hirn 
to people his novels with such characters as were 
never s¢en....makes them converse in a language, 
which was never heard; and sometimes upon 
topics which will never arise in the commerce of 
mankind...this being admitted, will it be wrong to 
infer, that such performances are more calculated 
to delight than to improve, exclusive of the objec 
tion that they inculcate precepts, and hold forth 
examples of a refinement, that virtue does not 
require, and honesty ıs at least as well without. 

We need not be told of the excellence of Rich- 
ardson’s pencil, this we are not all dispesed to 
deny. Variety, vividness and minuteness, belong 
to his portraitures....But is not Shakspeare’s Caliban 
a picture vivid as well as minute? and we cannot 
but be pleased with the delineation, but it cannot 
any more than some of Richardson’s be called a 
faithful portrait, because there is no prototype in 
life. 

When I appeal to and rely on my own experience, 
and H. E. owns we ought not to admit of any other 
decision, I do avow that I receive more useful 
information from the perusal of the works of a Le 
Sage, a Fielding, a Miss Burney, and a Dr. Moore, 
than from this author, and in support of which I 
offer the above rather as deductions than argu- 
ments, and to which some of your readers may be 
inclined to assent. 

Your coryespondent, in his last paragraph, suffers - 
his enthusiasm for his favourite author, to spar le 
too much when he would permit the extinction of 
all other works of fictitious history; if their co- 
existence should become. incompatible with that 
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of Richardson’s. As enthusiasm is an uncertain 
and ambiguous virtue, we ought to restrain it within 
due Lounds, lest it should swell too high, fill the 
whole capacity of the soul, and leave us less room 
for the love of truth. 


J. D. 


=a 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


(CONTINUED.) 


CHAP. XXVI. 


In continuation... Proposal of the state of Virginia, for 


cen amendnient of the Constitutions. Result of the 
historical sketch. 


The year 1796 was further remarkable on ac- 
count of certain proposals for an a'teration of the 
constitution, which the state of Virginia made to 
her confederate sister states....Virginia is of all the 
states, the one, most dissatisfied with the English 
commercial treaty. For the Virginian merchants 
have very little credit in England, and must there- 
fore draw their goods, at second hand, chiefly from 
Baltimore, without being able themselves to import 
them. This is the principal cause of the growth of 
Baltimore, which, as that city is not situated on a 
river, would without this circumstance, be an effect 
without an adequate cause. Virginia therefore 
prcposed. 1. That the power of ratifying treaties 
whether commercial or political, should be ex- 
tended to the house of representatives, in concur- 
rence with the senate. 2. That the senators should 
be chosen for three instead of six years, so that 
one third of the senate of the United States, might 
be clected every year. 3. That the power of try- 
ing impeachments should be taken from the senate, 
and given to the supreme court of the United 
States, so that the senators might no longer be 
judges in their own cause, in case they should be 
impeached for traitorous negociations with foreign 
powers. These alterations of the constitution were 
rejected by all the state levislatures north of the 
Potowmac, but was adopted by all the southern 
‘states except North-Carolina, where they were 
rejected by a feeble majority. ‘The Potowimac 
dorms a political as well as a natural dividing line. 
‘Yo the southward of this river other political prin- 
ciples, other manners prevail, and in one word a 
different people dwell, than to the northward. The 
circumstances dangerous to the duration of the 
American union, arising from this, induced presi- 
dent Washington in his address to draw the atten- 
tion ofthe American people to the reciprocal use- 
‘fulness of the south and of the north to each other, 
and to urge most forcibly upon the hearts of both 
these divisons their continuance of the union. 

From this sketch of the history of the United 
States to the present day, it appears in my opinion 
clear, that America has had the good fortune to 
possess great men, at the head of whom stands 
Washington, but not that the Americans are a 
wise and virtuous people, who trample under foot 
al! personal interest, whenever the public good 
requires it; not a people who in the struggle for 
trecdom by resolving to conquer or to perish, un- 


folded gigantic powers: but a people carefully’ 


attentive first, to their private intcrest, and after- 
wares attached to the public interest, as much as 
£o other concerns, while it stands in need of no 
sacrifices; a people who. sold at an high price 
their services to their distressed country, and sol- 
Giers of Eberty who very often turned their backs 
belere the hirchng slaves of England and Hesse. 


As I bave dawn from the letters of general Wash- 
wibulob no inferences but such as necessalily Bow 
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from the premises, and have barely made the facts 
therein related speak for themselves, these who 
can meke any ob:ection to this must be very 
strongly posscssed of the Americc-mania. The 
Americans therefore appear in their history, ex- 
actly such as from reasoning a priori concerning 
their origin, and the organization of their country, 
we should expect to find them. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


The laws in the United States, are the English laws, 
modified by acts of the assemblies... Every state has 
tts separate civil and criminal code; which gothic 
confusion, Congress has never removed, though they 
might have done itas Excellency of the Pennsylvania 
criminal code, as reformed by Franklin and Caled 
Lownes, 


Their laws might be considered as proofs of 
their national wisdom ifit were not notorious that 
they are copied from the English. Their lawyers 
constantly quote the English laws as authorities. 
Their law students, who learn their trade, from 
some lawyer of reputation, whom they pay for it, 
as they have no universities at all, unless the 
schools at Princeton, New-Haven and elsewhere 
be considered as such, study the English laws, 
upon which the acts of the state legislatures or 
assemblies are founded. ‘These assemblies occa- 
sion a diversity of laws in the different states, for 
the congress has not hitherto interfered in this 
case, and indeed by the constitution ought nat to 
interfere, though by virtue of the clause that “the 
laws of the congress shall be the supreme law of 
the land, throughout the union,” their power is 
competent to any thing. Noris any controul over 
a supreme legislative power conceivable, as every 
one who has at all studied the theory of politics 
will readily acknowledge. Indeed the subject of 
national education, is not expressly committed to 
congress, and yet Washington, who must probably 
know how far the powers of congress extend, pro- 
posed in his speech at the opening of the session, 
‘on the seventh of December 1796 the establish- 
ment of a national university. 

Every state, however, now hes its separate laws. 
In New-Jersey, theft to a considerable amount, is 
punished by hanging. In Pennsylvania, it is not. 
In this last state the criminal code is excellent, and 
the bloody English code is softened by the philoso- 
phy of the age; but who can here avoid perceiving 
the genius of a Franklin? William Penn himself 
had made humane laws, and Caleb Lownes, a 
quaker has I believe in this respect had great 

merit. A great man, like Franklin, must in a 
country where opinions are frecly expressed, always 
have great influence, and consequently these whole- 
some jaws, testify the wisdom of Franklin, and not 
tle wisdom of the nation. 

The other laws are not however imp oved in the 
same degree with the criminal code, as the law 
‘especting bankruptcy, which I have already men- 
tioned, and which may be called a public sanction 
to theft, abundantly proves. Besides which, there 
are multitudes of other absurd laws. Tor instance, 
when the tenant of chambers in the seccnd story 
cannot pay his rent, the person who lives in the 
rooms beneath, must pay it for hha; in Hke maeu- 
ner, when one of several tenants in an house dis- 
appears, carrying away with him his furniture, in 
order to be relieved from the payment of his rent, 
the remaining tenant or tenants must pey for the 
fugitive... The argument against them is “ you 
must look to it, why did you suffer him to run 
away !”? Iwas further assured, that the owner of a 
dog, may kill upon the spot, aman who kills in his 
presence his dog; but then the dog must wear on 
his neck acoliar with the name of hisowner. Yet 
others, when I inquired whether this was o fact o: 
not, answered me so equiyocally that blo ro 


tainly know how the truth in this case jis. The 
laws, co bot in the smallest degree strengtiien the 
subordination of children to their parcnis, but on 
the contrary take them under their protection 
against parental chastisement. Perhaps a mecca 
between the Roman severity (for among the ko- 
mans, the father bad the power of life and death 
over his children) and so great a loosening of faraily 
tics, would be best adapted to cur times. in so 
corrupt an aye as ours, so unbounded a power 
cannot be intrusted to fathers; butin all repubtics 
family subordination has been in exact proportion 
to the public liberty. A husband is likewise in 
Pennsylvania severely punished, if his wile accuse 
him barely of threatening to strike ber; this cour- 
teous law, is said to have originated with the 
quakers. The tenant of an house may kill any 
one who disturbs him in it, for example, by breake 
ing down the windows in it. "fhis deserves praise 
and is inherited from England, where it was intro- 
duced from ancient Germany. In Virginia, no 
Jands can be attuched by creditors to answer for 
debts. The reason of this is, because the debtors 
make the laws, and possess nothing but lands. If 
any one allirms that another owes him a certain 
sum, and swears to it, that is kisses the bible, and 
can purchase two witnesses who will kiss the bible 
to testify the same thing, the other is compelled 
to pay the money. Solemn as this asseveration 
upon oath, by kissing the holy sciptures may be to 
conscientious persons, of refined moral sentiments, 
it makes less impression upon the great sensual 
multitudes, and must thus occasion a great number 
of perjuries in America, as in truth, according to 
all I have heard they are extremely frequent.: 

Fhe praise worthy part of the laws, together 
with much that descrves censure was inherited 
from England; Franklin with a true philosophic 
and philanthropic spirit improved them; the Ame- 
rican people contributed very little thereto. 
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AN ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 


Boreau DesprREeaAux, 
(Continued. ) 


I will not proceed with the examination of the 
works of Despréaux. I shall only mention that 
his three last satires, the greater part of his epis 
tles, his odes and epigrams were. composed after 
his presentation to the King. a 

Although Despréaux was not of a robust con- 
stitution, yet by extreme temperance and rigid 
abstemiousness he enjoyed during a period of fifty 
years, a moderate portion of health. But in the 
year 1706, it began sensibly to decline. Frequent 
swoons, acute pains, and habitual fever, announc- 
ed the termination of his life. He viewed the ap- 
proaches of death with the calm resignation of a 
christian philosopher. From that time he renounced 
the great world into which he had against his incli- 
nation been introduced, and confined himself tothe 
society of a small number of friends. Thus he 
lived, suffering the vicissitudes of pain and of lan- 
guor until the year 1711, and died on the 13th of 
March, at the age of 74 years and some months. 

It would be an easy task to collect a great num- 
ber of anecdotes relative to Despréaux. His com- 
mentators have with the most scrupulous accuracy 
recorded them. But I shall restrict myself to tie 
sclection of only a few of those, which shew that 
the elevation of his soul and the nobleness of his 
sentiments, equalled the superior excellence and 
graceful beautics of his mind. The celebrated 
Patru, one of the mest enlightened men and the 
most sound critic af the age in which he lived, 

++. Seed te the pursuits of literature, the pro- 

+ tue Jaw, in the exercise of which 


distinguished probity, his pure and brilliant elo- 
quence and his extensive knowledge, promised 
him an ample fortune. Indigence was the conse- 
quence of this sacrifice of fortune at the shrine of 
taste. Reduced to the necessity of selling his 
library in order to procure the means of subsist- 
ence, he was on the point of suffering the privation 
of all that could afford him consolation in bis mis- 
fortune. Despréaux was informed of his situation, 
and at the same time learned that the financier 
whointended to purchase the library, took advan- 
tare of the distressful condition of Patru, to make 
the acquisition ata price fur below its value. He 
immediately hastened to his friend, purchased the 
library at a price one third .above that which the 
financier had offered for it, and, after the payment 
of the money, stipulated that he should possess it 
only in reversion. His conduct towards Cassan- 
dre, that estimable man of letters whose charac- 
ter and misfortunes he has with so much force 
and truth depicted in his first satire, was not less 
marked by generosity. His purse was always 
open tohim, and often did Despréaux anticipate his 
wants. His munificence was extended even to Li- 
nitre by whom it was abused, and who,’with the mo- 
ney which he had received from him, went to atavern 
and composed opprobrious verses against his bene- 
factor. But that acticn which reflects the greatest 
honour on Despréaux, that which would of itself 
suffice to ensure to his memory the tribute ofour 
affection and esteem, is a trait of which the history 
of literature affords but few examples. He was 
informed at Fontainbleau, which was at that time 
the residence of the court, that the pension of the 
great Corneille had been suppressed. He imme- 
diately hastened to Madame de Montespan, and, 
after having related the fact, he proceeded thus 
warmly in his expostulations: “the ki. +, said he, 
although perfectly equitable, cannot, without some 
semblance of injustice, grant a pension tosucha man 
as myself, who am but commencing my journey 
up the Parnassian mount, and deprive Mons. Cor- 
neille of his, who has long since reached its sum- 
mit. I entreat you, Madam, for the glory of his 
majesty, to prevail on him rather to suppress mine 
than that of a‘man who has much higher claims 
on his bounty; let my pension be extinguished, 
but do not Madam by the suppression of his, wound 
the sensibility of a man so illustrious as M. Cor- 
neille.” He afterwards dilated with so much per- 
suasive eloquence on the transcendent genius of 
Corneille, and depicted in colours so glowing the 
glory which his works reflected on the French na- 
tion, that Mad. de Montespan, not less aflected by 
the noble disinterestedness of Despréaux, than by 
his eloquent encomium on Corneille, promised to 
exert her influence with the king. The pension 
was soon after restored, and tothe generous con- 
duct of Despréaux on this occasion were the king 
and Corneille equally indebted: the former was 
thereby prevented from incurring the imputation 
of injustice, and the latter recovered the just re- 
compense of his meritorious labours. 
( To be continued. ) 
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As you have had a good deal to say about clubs 
in your paper latterly, I think it will not be amiss, 
to send you some minutes of the transactions of 
the one, of which fam an unworthy member. It 
was instituted by half a dozen enlightened spirits, 
forthe investigation of truth; by which the energy 
of man might be coed forth and directed, and po- 
litical and physics! Leppiness discovered and dis- 
seminated; and, dociing its name from the various 
objects, it was juterelod to embrace, they called it 
the philosuphicsae ariji Juveedemocral icOseeeer publican 
sosecluds l 
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Notwithstanding the benevolent intentions of its 
founders, and the amelioration of society, an in- 
stitution of this kind is caiculated to produce, 
many have been the attempts of the neighbourhood 
to destroy it, particularly by laying informauons 
against us for riot, and several times sending con- 
stables amongst us, merely because some of our 
members, in the height of discussion, had directed 
thcir energy to the argumentum baculinum; but to 
the purpose. 

The club having met at the usual hour, last 
evening, Luin Murpi:y according to vote, took the 
chair, and with an authoritative tone of voice called 
‘order! order!” which was immediately obeyed 
by all the members present, except Dick Noggle, 
who said, & he'd be damned if he'd be called to 
order by hira, or any like him, for that he had 
cheated him out of two dollars that morning, at all- 
fours, and ihat he could prove it; upon which 
Lom Murphy, with great spirit, told him, he was 
a liar, and immediately began to strip off his coat 
to fight him; but Dick, seizing a bottle of whiskey, 
which he had just before applied to his lips, threw 
it with so good a direction, that striking on Tom’s 
napper (which, by the by, is a pretty thick one) he 
measured his length on the floor; and it bcing 
supposed that he would be unfit for any further de- 
bate that evening, he was carried into the next room, 
and Dick having fully proved himself to be the bet- 
ter man, was desired to take the chair in his stead. 

Order being now established, the club were just 
entering upon business, when we were interrupted 
by the entrance of the landlord, who came to com- 
plain, that it was a custom with several of the mem- 
bers to go away without paying their reckoning, 
and declared he would not send up any more drink, 
unless it were paid for at the time; and begged 
gentlemen to consider the loss it was to him, espe- 
cially as his house had got a very bad name, in 
consequence of the club’s mecting there; and that, 
every thing considered (though he must own they 
were very good customers in the article of drink, 
ifthey’d but pay) he wished the club would procure 
an apartment at some other house. 

The petiton was ordercd to lie on the table for 
further consideration; and the order of the evening 
being called, the chub formed itselfinto a committee 
of the whole, on the important question, “ The ex- 
pecliency of insurrections.” 

After many arguments pro and con. had been 
advanced by different members, my friend Fatiick 
Fagan, got up, and ina very able speech of consi- 
derable length, clearly proved, that insurrections 
were highly improper, white our numbers were 
insuficient for the attuinment of our wishes. I 
shalt however omit his reasons, which, he said were 
obvious to all, except those blended by envy and 
ambition, and give the conclusion of his speech, in 
his own words: & Without a moderate portion of 
these qualitics (speaking of envy and ambition) 
Democracy wouid cease to exist; but, like whisky, 
tco much destroys their benciicial effect, and pro- 
duces an intoxication, which prevents us from cx- 
amining the propriety of the step we are about to 
take, and prudently avoidtig all danger. In this 


manner may the exertions ond assiduity of the’ 


whole party for a twelvemonth, be destroyed in a 
day, by the folly ofone man. Very different from 
such rashness 13 a perfect democratical character. 
Let me attempt a rude sketch. 

A periect democrat is firmly attached to natural 
uradulterated lioerty. He believes the origin of all 
power to bein the people, and, consequently, thinks 
it improper that it shouid ever, even for a moment, 
be outof their hands, or delegated to a few, when 
the many are so capable of exercising it. He 
thinks it a sin against nature, for man on entering 
Into compact, or society with fellow men, to give up 
any of those rights which she has bestowed on him 
at his birth; these he will say, are liberty of action 


egualny, Of. the former he demonstrates to be the 
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right to scek pieasure wherever it mev present it- 
self, or his tuclinations Jead him, without being 
cramped by the interferences and whimsies of 
others...thus pointing out the iniprepricty of laws; 
the latter affords him an excellent argument against 
subordination, or the injustice ofone man possessing 
more power, property, sense or genius than ancther. 
He is well able to represent the proper restrictions 
of government, as intolerable grievances; and M 
taxes for its support, as being merely for the 
maintenance of a set of lazy, luxurious courtiers, 
by which name he distinguishes its officers if they 
are not of his own party; and, separating as much 
as possible the constitution from its adiministrators, 
is lavish of his praises of the former, that he may be 
more pointed in his sarcasms on the latter. H he 
succeed in removing the persons in power, eid 
getting proper ones in their place, he then pours 
the phial of his wrath on the constitution, which he 
has been hitherto only sapping, and creates a re- 
semblance between it and the most decided aristo- ' 
cracy, or even the Russian and Turkish despotismis ; 
taking care to introduce a number of hard names, 
as Chouans, Hulans, Pandours, Crim-Tariars, Ma- 
melukes, Bashaws, Viziers, &c. &c. the more ef- 
fectually to perplex and obscure the subject; and 
the more hideous the picture he draws his compa- 
rison with, the better ; since as his intention is only - 
to inform the ignorant, they will be unable to per- 
ceive any dissimilitude ; and should his arguments 
fall under the observation of the better informed, if 
federalists, they are already so tired with execratime 
our falsities, that I fancy they will not think them 
wortny of refutation; and if democrats, the intent 
will readily excuse the means. He is well versed 
in the intricacies of argumentation, so that he is 
able whenever reason and truth fail him, to call in 
a sophism to his assistance. His knowledge of law 
is not perhaps, very extensive, but he has a good 
recollection of names, and with a proper use of these, 
he in the opinion of his party, raises a formidable 
barrier against the attacks of his antagonists, even 
should his quotations not be very accurate. If 
unfortunately at any time detected in a misrepresen- 
tation of the existing laws of his country (and what- 
ever country he may be in, has the happiness of 
being considered by him as his own) he escapes from 
his embarrassment, in the same manner the brothers 
in the Tale of a Tub discovered every thing they 
wished in their father’s will; for by picking a word 
here and there, or if a word cannot be found, a syl- 
lable or letter, he forms any meaning he pleases; 
thus he can convert the ible into the koran, or the 
Lord's prayer into a jacobinical hymn. In short, 
a true democrat car be every thing with every per- 
son; religious with the religious, profane with the 
profane; chaste with the chaste; amorous with the 
amorous; honest with the honest; and a rogue 
with rogues. He unites the most consummate 
impudence with the deepest cunning: and, finally, 
he is perfectly unbiassed by any religious scruples. 

“ As we have many men of this description 
amongst us, I have no doubt that our endeavours 
wil, eventually, be crowned with the most perfect 
success; for the union and exertions of a very 
few, are sufficient to make the multitude believe 
Thomas M‘Kean to be a better governor than 
James Ross, and Thomas Jefferson a better presi- 
dent than John Adams; that the present disposition 
of France is productive of more happiness than the 
mild constitution of the United Statcs, Hell a 
more eligible place than Heaven, or even were they 
possible, still greater absurdities.” 

Mr. Fagan having concluded amidst repeated 
acclamations, was asked by several of the men- 
bers to take some prog with theim; and Me. Chair- 
man Nogyle, after counting: the aves and nays, 
declared * that it was the opinion of the club, rears. 
con. some for and some ageinst it, that premature 
insurrections were Improper, and thata true deng» 
crat was a clever fellow, 
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The business of the night being now over, and 
the fexst of resson dispatched, the fiow of soul 
commenced among those members who could com- 
ply with the unjust and unprecedented restrictions 
of the lanaiord. Mirth and harmony prevailed, 
interrupted only by a slight fracas between ed 
Whifle end Dick Slang, occasioned by the former 
cefusing to lend the latter eleven pence, to get z 
glass of gin twist, which terminated in Ned’s re- 
celving a pair of black eyes. 

Many patriotic songs were sung, and at one 
o'clock in the morning, ali that were able to walk 
dispersed, without any accident, except a couple 
being takenup by the watchmen, and confined until 
daylight, when they were liberated on paying a smal! 
fine. 

Yours &c. 
TURLOGH MULLIGAN. 
= 
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Mr. OLDSCHOOL 
{The pleasure I have often received from the perusal of 

your ingenious work, makes me conceive myself under 

an obligation, when leisure permits, of assisting you 
with my mice. Subjects of literature are nearly thread- 
bare, and often passed over by a large part of your 
readers; I shall therefore beg your acceptance of a de- 
scription of the bull-feasts in Spain, extracted from my 
journal kept in thar country, to which I may, at a fu- 
ture period, add a few observations on a people, with 
whom we are not well acquainted, and of whom we have 
perhaps received information -from channels warped by 
prejudice. 

Your’s snee y 
Philadethhia, June 23, 1802. 
4 BULL-FEASTS IN SPAIN. 

J cannot but conceive it an egregious error in 
those travellers, who have attributed bull-feasts, 
or amphithreatrical entertainments in Spain to the 
Moors, and stiled them the barbarous relict of 
their customs. It was not till long after the Chris- 
tian æra, that Gibraltar was first conquered by Ta- 
rick, the famous leader of the African adventurers : 
but this practice can be traced to epochs long 
before that yee from which we now date ; of con- 
sequence, if it is an exotic custom, they must owe 
its origin to the conquest of the Romans, or the 
imitation of their European neighbours. It cannot 
be denied that the Spaniards retain to this day many 
remains of Moorish customs and manners; and it 
would, perhaps, be more to their credit, if they 
retained more; for if we may judge from the mo- 
numents the latter have left behind them, they pos- 
sessed the most valuable ideas of architecture, till- 
ing, draining, watering, and laying out grounds ; 
which once made the now rude plains of Grenada 
a perfect garden, and beautified them beyond our 
‘most romantic ideas of an elysium; but amidst all 
their splendour and dreams of dear bought happi- 
Kess, amidst the gateties of a Boabdil’s reign, they 
did not practise fighting bulls; for their cntertain- 
inents consisted of hunting, feats of the sword, club 
and lance, wrestling, &c. at which their jealous 
dispositions did not suffer their women often to be 
present, the very so'n of the exercise under our 
consideration ; nor is it the theme ofany of the Spa- 
nish writers of romance, who have handed down 
to us their customs. ‘he many remains of Roman 
architecture In Spain, the circular and oval forms 
of places, built for exhibitions of this kind, together 
with the cells, vomitoria, podia, seats, and other 
yet visible ruins, evince to us, that those conquerors 
of what they called the Provincia Cunicularis, not 
only spread the glory of their arms amongst this 
newly snbjugated people, but celebrated their victo- 
rics by triumphal arches, and those publio exhibi- 
tions, which were common amongst themselves. 
Few Roman historians have mentioned the am- 
puitheatical games; and the early annals of the 
church are filed with the naenton of victiuns, that 
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were exposed both to the contumely of the mob, and 
the assaults of the lion and the tiger; whilst their 
liberty and pardon were the rewards of their cou- 
rage. This was a favourite punishment for their cri- 
minuls,and at once evinces to us, that tacse masters 
of the world, of learning and of renown, had only ad- 
vanced a few removes beyond barbarism. Legisla- 
tion afterwards altered this practice, and the combat- 
ants were either hired, or served us voluntecrs. 
We are then only ata loss how to account for bulls 
being pitched upon as the tortured object of this 
practice, which is easily done, when we consider 
the difficulty and expense of obtaining the lion” and 
the tiger alive, particularly after the Moorish con- 
quest, when the Spaniards had only a partial access 
to the shores of Africa, and when they had such fe- 
rocious beasts on their own plains, which would af- 
ford nearly an equal display of courage, without 
that excess of danger. 

In tracing this practice, for the information of 
my readers, I shall be explicit and correcte For- 
merly the most valiant captains of the Lusitanian 
bands entered the lists in this ferocious combut. 
After conquering the Saracen, a Gonsalvo, a Lara, 
wielded the spear and sword against the dart-en- 
raged bull: thcir recompence was the smile of ap- 
probation from their favourite feir one. The great- 
est merit in her eyes, was courage, and the greatest 
bond in love, was the contempt of danger. Ar- 
rayed in the scarf their mistresses had embroi- 
dered, it was their pride to shew their familiarity 
with scenes of peril, and the lengths to which they 
would go for objects incomparably more deserv- 
ing. This spirit was fostered by their generals: 
it made their hearts martial, and counteracted 
the inert languor and inactivity of the camp. Not 
such the present champions: their pristine noble- 
ness is fled; they are hirelings, and the traits of 
their courage are ferocious and butcher-like. 

The days chosen for this sport are generally the 
anniversaries of some saints, with which the ca- 
lendar is filled; but, in the great cities, during the 
season, it may be seen three times a week. No 
sooner is the day‘fixed on for this exhibition, than the 
news is eagerly spread, and electrifies every class 
with joy. The topic becomes general, every coun- 
tenance exults in the glad tidings, and old and 
young equally joyous, anticipate the scene. From 
all parts they croud to the spot; neither distance 
nor penury withholds them, and if government 
and the police of the individual cities had not 
fixedrestrictions to these games, the fields would 
remain untilled, and the grapes ungathered. 

‘rhe bulls intended for the day’s sport, are brought 
into the city in the night, when the streets are 
empty, by means of a tame ox or cow, which serve 
as decoys. They are pentup in separate cells, so 
small that they have not room to turn, and with 
their heads to the arena. They are here goaded, 
and rendered furious, by every artificial means. 

Already is the amphitheatre crowded by un im- 
mense concourse, impatient for the signal to beyin. 
Perhaps not a sight in nature is equal to this of the 
thronged spectators, cloathed in all the gaities and 
luxuries of dress, filling the progressively rising 
seats, and almost frantic with pleasure. ‘Fhe eye, 
enraptured, meusures its favourite circle, rows on 
rows at once swell the grateful focus, and pleased, 
the visual orb indulges in the scene. The men are 
clothed in their short cut jackets, loaded with innu- 
merable rows of buttons 4 lo majo; with broad brim- 
med hats, or small high velvet caps; their hair 
confined within a silken net, and choaks of black 
or scarlet, half envelope their shoulders. “The wo- 


è The lion and tiger to this day form part of the tribute 
of the dependent beys in Africa; and the bagnios and slave 
prisons are peopled with these savage rangers of the wild, 
but only for shew; and tothe shocking torture of every feel- 
ing of humanity, they are made the inmates of the wretch- 
ed and equaily fertered slave, who is often destined to be 
ther kespec. 


men, whose general street attire is black, now ap- 
pear decked in all the shewy contrast of colours, gay 
bunchesof ribbons ornament their jet blaci boir; the 
richest mantles flow down their comely & cis's, over 
a short fringed petticoat; und at once vive to view 
forms the most divine; without bicing these sei 
enlivening eyes and animated countenances, whch 
allure, eurapture and commend. Costly tens pro- 
duce an artificially cool atmosphere, and with great 
legerete de main, serve to salute their distant fricaiis. 
Refreshing drinks and cakes of every kind are 
handed about by their attendants; handbils an- 
nounce the particulars of the entertainment, end 
the different coloured ribbons that are affixed to the 
bulls’ manes, to denote their race, progeny, and 
from whence brought. A gay display of Augs ware 
on the tops of the battlements; and when at war 
with any nation, they fix their’s, reversed, m the 
most conspicuous place. ‘lhe shouts of the gay 
multitude, and the swift winged rockets, that break 
high in air, announce the approach of the hour, ge- 
nerally fourin the afternoon. The signal trumpet 
sounds; a compuny of soldiers, with a livcly band 
of music, enters at the gates, and after forming into 
a linc, clears the arena of its numbers. One of 
them is then placed at each of the little recesses, 

made at smali distances in the inner palisado, and 

sufficient to admit the body of the combatants, for 

whose safety they are intended. 

The governor next appears, and the ministers 
of police are ated nearly over the place where 
the bulls are confined. Two trumpeters stand 
behind them, and under-their direction the feast 
is conducted. Every thing in readiness, four cham- 
pions in different coloured dresses enter the arena 
on horseback, their legs and thighs are cased in 
tough leather, in their right hands they beara long 
ashen Jance tipped with a small piece of iron, and 
with their left dexterously manage their steeds. 
They prance gaily along the circle, make their 
devoirs to the governar, presidents of the feast, ` 
and their individual patrons and protectors. They 
then range themselves according to their merit 
opposite the first cell, from which the bull is ex- 
pected to issue; but on the left, as the animal 
from instinct makes his attack on that side. A 
trumpet again sounds, a trap door is raised, and 
forth rushes the bellowing monster, astonished, 
enraged, and frantic from hunger and frequent: 
goadings. With impetuous onset he rushes on 
the prepared horseman, who with his lance repels 
him to the right or left of his horse. The 
second champion then follows, invites him to com- 
bat, and receives him in the same way. The 
greatest strength and dexterity are evinced in 
these frequent onsets, but it often happens, that 
the greater furious strength of the horned enragé 
overturns both horse and rider, and lays both pro- 
miscuously in the dust. Both then often share the 
frantic revenge of the animal, and are promis- 
cuously torn with his horns, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the others to get him away and divert 
him on another side. He often buries his tower- 
ing antlers in the bodies of both, throws their 
shattered limbs in the air, and strews them on the 
areas More frequently the rider escapes by the 
recesses in the palisado, and returns remounted 
with fresh courage to provoke battle. It is not 
unusal for one bull to kill several horses, but these 
animals, particularly in Andalusia, are so noble 
that with their entrails dragging on the ground, 
‘they face the tortured beast, and by gheir neighing 
and snorting seem to enjoy the sport, although 
not trained to it. Should they prove refractory, 
the riders cover their eyes with a handkerchief, 
that they may be unconscious of their danger, 
though such is the courage and noble spirit of this 
domestic animal, that this is seldom necessary: 
but it is grating to every feeling of humanity, that 
the end of this first of beasts should be thus per- 
verted by practices so cruel. After a round 0 


feats of this kind equally horrid and disgusting, the 
trumpet again soynods, and the horsemen retire. 
The foot combatants then come forth, gaily 
dressed, and each bearing a pair of darts in his 
hands. With these they provoke the furious ani- 
mal to battle, and when he puts down his head in 
an attitude to tear thei with his horns, they dexte- 
rously stick the barbed darts behind his neck, 
and evade his horas by slipping aside. ‘These 
shulitos a pie croud around him, wound him by in- 
cessant darts, and when he goes near the seate he 
receives showers of small ones from the people. 
In the tops of these darts, gaily ornainented with 
coloured paper, fire-works are fixed, which when 
the match Lurns down, explode with frequent 
crackings. He stands with an aspect of rage and 
terror. His flaming eyes dart around the circle, 
he seeks objects to sate his rage; they evade him, 
the place resounds with horrid bellowings, streams 
of red froth issue from his mouth and nosirils, he 
paws the blood stained ground, and in vain shakes 
his sides and neck to dislodge the galling loud. 
Furious from rage and pain he bounds across the 
arena, attempts to climb the pallisado and wreak his 
revenge on every opposing object. Frequently he 
catches them on his horns, but generally from 
their great agility thcy escape, and he only bears 
away in triumph, part of the red garment with 
which he had been provoked and deceived. I have 
seen one of these combatants hard pressed by the 
enraged bull, and apparcotly without means to 
escape. He was pent closc to the palisado and no 
recess at hand. Already had the furious beast 
stooped to tear him to pieces, and the terrified 
spectators imagined him horribly mangled on his 
horns. The active combatant undismayed and 
with unexampled presence of mind, put his foot 
on the fore head of the bull, with one leap was out 
of danger, and lighting behind the furious animal, 
seemed to laugh at his unavailing efforts to catch 
him: he skipped gaily and unhurt away. He 
then walked round the circle with his hat in his 
hand, momey from all sides was showered down to 
him from the pleased spectators and his patrons, 
who always requite an extraordinary display of 
agility by a collective reward. Formerly a favour- 
ite lower from the breast of the fair, or a bunch 
of ribbons, was thrown down to the victorious 
champion and he was happy in-that return, for 
the exertion of his courage and agility. When 
every means of harassing the animal has been 
exhausted, the trumpet again is blown, the footmen 
leave the arena, and a single champion steps forth. 
In his right hand he bears a double edged To- 
ledo, and on his left arm à red cloak. After 
making his obeisance to the spectators, he pro- 
vokes the bull by holding to him the red garment, 
and after several evasions of his horns he prepares 
for the last and most noted exertion of skill in this 
way. He places himself in a firm position before 
him, holds his sword obliquely, on which the 
maddening beast rushes with such impetuosity as 
to bury it tothe hilt. Already the staggering bull 
bellows with agonizing pain, streams of black gore 
burst from the wound and mouth, his haggard 
looks proclaim his tortured state; the dreadful 
steel entering at the collar bone has searched the 
source of life, his feeble limbs deny support, he 
sinks and struggles in the dust. Incessant peals 
of applause re-echo through the vast circle, and 
frantic acclamations, such as resounded at the 
Olympic games of the Greeks, or the gladiatori- 
al scenes of the Romans. ‘The most lively und 
animated music joins the loud sound, but is nearly 
drowned by the plaudits of the mob. Three mules 
yoked together, and ornamented with gay stream- 
ers drag the mangled and bloody carcase from the 
arena, ancl every preparation is made for a repe- 
ütion of the same sport, which only varies accord- 
Wg to the courage of the men, and the fury of the 

‘Yen or sixteen are often killed in an eve- 
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ning, and the amusement from neither its same- 
Ness nor disgusting scenes appears to tire. As 
many horses often fall, and the men are frequently 
silied or malined. Romero was the most famous 
mutudor the Spaniards ever had, and his end was 
suockings ‘bbe meat is exposed for sale but 
vought only by the common people. ‘The scene 
ts often varied by the fighting of two horses which 
I> inceed grand, and though horrid, has something 
in it noble and fierce. They sometimes let loose 
the wild boar, the stag, and other animals to fight 
dogs, and if a bull will not fauce the combatants, 
uogs are let loose upon him, which becomes quite 
ao dsnglisn bull baite The last bull is ewolucy or 
his horns are tipped with wood; the common peo- 
ple all rush out, cling to the horns and tail, and 
wrestle with him in bodics. “The entertainment 
Is often closed with fire-works, and the mterval is 
agreeably filled up by ull tne men striking their 
ints and stecls which they always carry, and 
Which give a most curious gleam around. Part 
of the funds arising fiom these entertuinmenis 
belongs to the hospitals of 3. John of God, the otter 
Pays tac expenses. The amphitheatre in Cadiz is of 
wood, holds ten or twelve Uiousand people, and 
belonys to the city. It is rented to a company 
under great restrictions, but this cannot hinder 
frequent impositions on the publice Those in 
Mauric, Seville, and Crenada are of stone, and of 
royal foundation. In the smaller cities where they 
have none, they use the market squares, but on a 
very paltry scale. Indians from South Amcrica often 
display their feats with a leathern thong, with which 
they dexterously entangle the bull and throw him 
on his back, when they mount, and by their dex- 
terity render vain the exertions of the animal to 
Shake off the unusual load. Many gypsies are 
amongst the foot combatants. Their pay is from 
ten to sixty dollars an afternoon, according to 
merit. That side of the amphitheatre on which 
the afternoon sun beats, ig only half price. There 
is a small difference in the several cities, but in 
all, these are the leading traits. 

To foreigners, accustomed to see the dexterous 
feats of equestrian riders, such diversions appear 
uninteresting and barbarous, and from the continual 
danger to which the riders and the horses are ex- 
posed, the feeling mind can derive no satisfaction. 
Even in this age of refined philosopky, man seems 


his own species, which, from the brute creation, he 
might learn to husband. This familiarity with scenes 
of blood darkens the traits of the national character ; 
and were a revolution to agitate the people, it would 
possibly be niore sanguine than we have yet wit- 
nessed. Government has often wished to abolish 
this practice; but in vain; it isso generally relished. 
It is astonishing that the Spanish ladies enjoy this 
sport, so savagely monotonous, Possessed of sus- 
ceptibility and the finest feclings in nature, with 
every sense in unison with delicacy and sentiment, 
one would imagine they would fly it as a bane; still 
do they frequent it; a contradiction, which neither 
the moralist, nor the keen observer can reconcile or 
combine. 
oma 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 


In Nottingham church-yard there occurs the 
following epitaph on an old lady, memorable for 
her love of liquor. Its mora/ seems to be that 
Bacchus is not always a foe to longevity; 

** She drank good ale and beer and wine, 
“ And liv'd to the age of—nixety-nine.” 


ares a 


_ A British critic apprizes us that the following 
lines in Mitton, describing one of the finest atti- 
tudes of “ divinest melancholy,” 


~ 


With a sad 'eaden downward cast, 
There tia them on che earth as fasts 


to be glad to multiply means for the extinction of 
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are supposed fo be derived from Du Bartas. 


That sallow fac'd, sad, stooping nymph, whose eye 
Still on the groand is fixed stedfastly. 


We are often asked the meaning of Blue Stock- 
ing clus, to which Peter Pindar and many other 
ephemeral writers often allude. The following is 
a briet history of this club. 

Mrs. Montague was in habits of friendship with 
the first wits and scholars of the age, and was the 
reputed founder of a society, known by the name 
of the Blue Stocking club. ‘This association was 
founded on the liberal and meritorious principle 
of substituting the rational delights of conversation 
for the absurd and vapid frivolities of the card table. 
No particular attention or respect was paid to her, 
but the conversation was general, cheerful and un- 
restrained: for different from what is inginuated 
respecting the company, by a satirist, who accuses 
them of going 

“ To barter praise for soup with Montague.” 


The name of this club is said to be derived from 
the following circumstance. One of their most 
distinguished characters in the early days of the 
society was Mr. Stituungflcet, who always wore é/ue 
stockings: his conversation was distinguished for 
brilliancy and vivacity, insomuch that, when in his 
absence, the stock of general amusement appeared 
deficient, it was a common exclamation, sve can do 
nothing, without the blue stockings; thus was the ap- 
pellative acquired, which is now become frequently 
in use for a learned and witty lady, even though 
she never drank tea in Portman Square. 


In a volume of poems under the assumed name 
of Litte, but actually composed by Moore, the 
elegant translator of Anacrcon, I have read the 
following, which I think exceeds a poem of Meta- 
stasio on a similar subject. 


With all my soul, then, let us part, 
Since both are anxious to be free ; 
And I will send you home your heart, 
If you will send back mine to me. 


We've had some happy hours together, 
But joy must often change its wing; 

And spring would be but gloomy weather, 
If we had nothing else but spring. 


*Tis not that I expect to find 
A more devoted, fond, and true one, 
With rosier cheek, or sweeter mind— 
Enough for me that she's a new one. 


Then let us leave the bower of love, 
Where we have loiter’d long in bliss; 

And you may down tLat path way rove 
While I shali take my way through care. 


Our hearts have suffer’d little harra 
In this short fever of desire, 

You have not lost a single charm, 
Nor I one spark of ardent fire. 


My kisses have nor stain’d the rose 
Which nature hung upon your lip, 

And still your sigh with nectar flows 
For mauy à raptur'd soul to sip. 


Farewell! and when some other fair 

Shall call your wand’rer to her arms, 

Twill be my luxury to compare 
Her spelis with your remeinbercd charme. 


? 
“ This check’? PI say “ js not so bright 
As one that us’d to meet my kiss; 
This eye has not such liquid light 
As one that us’d to tulk of bliss!” 


Farewel!! and when some future lover 
Shall claim the heart which 1 resign, 
And, in exulting jovs discover, 
All the charms, that once were mine. 


I think I should be sweetly blest, 
If, in a soft imperfect sigh, 

You'd say, while to his bosom preso'd 
hie loves not half so well as J, 
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A passionate lover has thus warmly addressed | 
his mistress, who talked coldly of something like 
platonic friendship.... 


Oh! why should Platonic controul, love, 
Enchain an emotion so free, 

Your soul though a very sweet soul, love, 
Will ne’er be sufficient for me. 


If you think hy this coldness and scorning 
To seem more angelic and bright, 

Be an angel, my love, in the Morning, 
Lut, oh, Le a woman to night. 


My readers have lately been apprized that I 
frequently light my lamp to discern merry passa- 
ges for thcir amusement....and my own. This 
evening, which is more unwholesome than any in 
the West Indies, in spite of all the fine things said 
of our climate by our philosophers and physicians, 
can be combated by no more poignant weapon than 
one, which I have borrowed from a foreigner. it 
is sharp and I think it will drive away care. 

Prospectus of a history of weeping, addressed to 
the crying club. From the creation of Eve to the 
present time. Compiled from the most authentic 
sources, and under the immediate eye of some 
ladies of the first distinction, who have made weep- 
ing their particular study. The whole to be com- 
prised in ten volumes folio, or the overplus, if there 
should be any, given gratis to the subscribers, 


CONTENTS. 


Vor. I. Origin and antiquity of tears. 
of tears before the flood. 

Vor. I. Progress of weeping among the most 
ancient nations: origin of whimpering, with a dis- 
scrtation on the boarding schools of the ancients. 

Vor. Ili. Propagation of tears in Europe, with 
biographical notices of eminent blubberers. State 
of discipline and progress of tears under the whip. 
Dissertation on the slave trade. 

Vor. IV. Great Britain. Arithmetical discus- 
sion of crying accounts, progress of teurs in fami- 
lics, with a digression on the metamorphoses of 
“ prey mares” into “better horses.” 

Vor. V. History of coaches and carriages, how 
increased by crying; origin of fits and hystericks, 
perspective view of long acre. 

Vor. VI. Rise of white handkerchiefs, with an 
historical view of the British stage; calculation of 
the depth of tears, shed ata tragedy with the cry- 
ing parts coloured for the boxes. 

Vout. VII. On the use of onions at funerals. 
Dissertation on widows. Exact measurement of 
a flood of tears. 

Vor. VIII. On the various causes of weeping. 
Meenuity of those, who weep without any cause. 
Medical dissertation on the “more you cry,” &c. 

VoL. IX. On the crying sins of the nation. 
Effect of tears upon the works of nature....poetical 
deluges, how far canals may be swelled by tears... 
truc relation of a farmer’s daughter, who drove a 
mill, while in love. 

VoL. X. On novel writing...On tears divided 
into genera and speciese..Salt tears, bitter tears, 
sweet tears, sweet bitter tcars, salt delicious tears, 
tears half delicious balf agonizing, and other varic- 
ties manufactured and distilled in the writings of 
the new philosophers....On sentimental torrents, 
cataracts of sensibility, and water Falls of fine feel- 
IngeeseConciusion. 

The whole to beembellished by engravings by the 
first artists, of black eyes, bluceyes, and hazel eyes in 
allthe stages of crying, from the gisten to the sod. 
Portraits of eminent cryers, from the originals, in 
qvater colours; views of noted whimperers, in distem- 
pers ground plans of teazing schemes, with distant 
{prospects of sets of china, diamond necklaces and new 
carriages, &c. XCe | 

The price to subscribers will be three guineas 
each volume; to non subscribers, four. <A few 
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copies will be printed on a superfine magna charta, 
wire woven and hot pressed, with proof impressions 
of the plates, price six guineas each, and which 
when bound corio Mauritanico, foliis deauratis lineis 
rubris elegantissime compact per Kaltheber, will 
form one of the most splendid books, ever presented 
to the eye! 
LACHRYMAT RESPUBLICA! 


FESTOON OF FASHION 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[As thevotaries of the fantastic goddess, who gives a name 


to this department of our paper, are all ambitious of 
notori.ty, I shall subjoin a few admirable lessons from 
an esperienced master.] 


One of the easiest and therefore the commonest 
methods of drawing attention by trifles; 1s that of 
talking loud at all places of public resort. There is 
something so spirited in it, so charmingly careless 
and it gives such an air of superiority, by seeming 
to despise all the hearers, as if they were no more 
than stocks and stones. 

I have heard many a fine gentleman and lady 
while strolling up and down a crowded walk, 
question each other on the last night's ball, or their 
engagements to dinner, in a voice so loud as silenced 
the rest of the company, and caused a general hum 
of inquiry. Who are these? Thus the end was 
answered, the spectators were awe-struck and brow- 
beaten and the happy pair marched off in triumph 
ull next morning, when they returned to make new 
conquests. Irom their volubility and vehemence 
they acquired among many listeners the character 
of people of infinite sense and spirit. 

Another method of gaining adiniration, is to swear 
and swagger at inns, or at any other place, where 
we areamonge our inferiors, or are unknown. It is 
to be sure wonderful to observe how respectful a 
reception he meets with,‘ who with a bludgeon in 
his hand and an oath in his mouth enters an inn, and 
calls about with the voice of our guttural watch, or 
the men whocry peas and beans. 

Knocking vehernently on a floor, especially if it 
be done according to the latest method, adds very 
considerably to personal importance. 

Singularity in dress is one of the commonest 
modes of seeking distinction; but by singularity, 
I do not mean a deviation from the established 
fashion, but compliance with it, carried to an ex- 
treme. Anenormous Aat has given many a young 
mana degree of confidence, which no learning or 
virtue, which he possessed could have ever suppli- 
ed. A coat, a shoe, or a shoe-string, exceeding 
the ordinary mode have fixed the eyes of a whole 
assembly and gratified the ambitious wearer with 
the most heart-felt satisfaction. 

But of the greater part of these ambitious persons 
it may perhaps, be said that they would act wisely 
to avoid, instead of seeking distinction, for they 
seem to be of that character to which the empha- 
tical words of an elegant political character may 
be applied “ a character, which will only pass 
without censure, when it passes without observa- 
tion. ” 

The stockings of the elegantes of Paris appear 
like gauze, and are of open worked silk. ‘Their 
covering is transparent muslin. A plate of the 
Parisian fashions in May represents modish female 
impudence nearly in the style of Eve, before her fall. 
‘Nhe bosom is prodigally displayed, and the petticoat 
is festooned and hitched rather higher than the 
ankle. 


The following morceau from the shop of a barber 


is a brilliant specimen of the sublime and beauti- 
ful. 


guinea each. 


Ross respectfully informs the ladies that he has 
on exhibition a most elegant and whimsical head 
dress, calculated either for mask balls, full dress, 
or undress, and may be worn, instead of a veil, ha- 
ving the peculiar quality of changing its shape, 
occasionally covering the whole face, yet capable 
of being disposed into wandering ringlets ; as a mask 
the disguise is complete without oppression; as a 
veil it protects withcut the dull unifermity of dra- 
pery, and may be scented to the perfume of any 
Hower; for beauty it cannot be surpassed, and for 
simplicity it stands unrivalled. ‘Lhe patent was 
granted by the Goddess of taste, inspired by the 
spirit of fancy, secured from imitation by the geni. 
us of merit, patronised by the votaries c: elegance 
and exhibited in the temple of fashion. 


One of our most delightful and fashionable 
promenades within the precincts of the city is that 
acreeable area, which the indulgence of Mr. Dun- 
lap has given to the public. This shaded walk 
commanding a view of his pleasant gardens, and 
well ventilated by a purer breeze, than is common- 
ly inhaled in the city, is frequented at the close of 
many a sultry day by those, who love to musẹ by 
moon-light, and by those who love to walk and 
prattle the evening away. It realizes a description 
in Horace. 


Nunc et campus et area. 
Lenesque sub noctem susurri 
Composita repetantur hora. 


which for the benefit of the country gentlemen mus 
be translated in the words of Francis. 


Now at the grateful evening shade 

The public walks, the public park, 

Are assignations sweetly made, 

With gentle whispers in the dark. 
While age morose thy vigour spares, 
Be these thy pleasures, these thy cares. 


A wit assures us that afi historian is actually em- 
ployed in compiling memoirs of the king of Spades, 
annals of the king of clubs, anecdotes of the king 
of hearts and remarks onthe king of diamons. In 
this work will be interwoven the private characters 
of the knaves with the secret history of the queens 
to be published in weekly numbers price one 
A work of this kind may serve to 
give posterity some. idea of the grandeur of the 
present age. t 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We perceive that Lyce is a grey coquette, and we ` 
advise her to think more of her tombstone, and less 
of her toilet. 


But adoration, give me something more, 
Cries Lyce, on the borders of threescore ; 
Nought treads so silent as the foot of time; 
Hence we mistake our autumn for our prime. 
'Tis greatly wise to know, before we're told, 
The melancholy news that we grow old, 
Autumnal Lyce carries in her face 
Memento mori to each public place. 
O how your beating breast a mistress warms, 
Who loots throug spectacles to see your charme. 
While rival undertakers hover round, : 
And with his spade the sexton marks the ground. 
Intent not on her own, but others’ doom, 
She plans new conquests, and defrauds the tomb. 
In vain the cock has sunimon'd corttes away, 
She walks at noon, and blasts the bloom of day. 
Gay rain-bow silks her mellow charms infola, 
And nought of Lyce....but dersef....t6 old. 


A. B. supposes that the Editor of the Port Folio 
is not only unacquainted with the mysteries of the 
belle passion, but that he never attempted, and there- 
fore never can relish the amatory stile. Our answer 
isin the words of the poet Gitlord ; 


a... For heav'’n’s sake not so fast. 
I, too. my masters, ere ny teeth were east, 
Had learned, by rote, to rave of Delia’s charms, 
To die of transports, found in Chice’s arms, 
Coy Daphne with obs.reperous plaints to woo, 
And cures the cruelty of....Ged kzaws who. 


The Editor hopes soon to hear from his friend, 
and quondam companion. S. Our invocation to this 
much loved bard is frequent and fervente Gilford 
has well commemorated the Siendship of men of 
letters. 


I only seek, in language, void of art, 

To ope mye breast, and pour out all my heart ; 

And, boastful of thy various worth, to tell 

How long we lovd, and thou canstadd bow well 
Proud of thy friendship, while the voice of Fame 
Pursues thy merits with a loud acclaim, 

J share the triumph, not unpleased to see 

Onr kindred destinies; for wnou, like me, 

Wast thrown too soon on the world's dangerous tide, 
To sink or swim, as chance mizht best decide. 


Our friend S. C. we hope will keep his promise. 
He shall hear from us shortly. 


By writing every week “ Asmodeo” will please 
the Editor. 


« Ruralina’”’ is received, and shall be treated with 
the courtesy, which we owe to a lady. 


J. D.is received, and we are grateful. 


We feel an insupportable nausea at the prosti- 
tuted name of “a Patriot”. We cannot swallow 
his emetic. Let him drug those papers, which 
are in slavery to the populace. 


Our fair correspondent H. we perceive is quite a 
town bred lass. With Dr. Jonsson, she would pre- 
fer Fleet street to the greenest vallies of Kent, and 
thinks rose bushes and blooming orchards not half 
so brilliant as the glass case of her milliner. Dr. 
Young has pleasantly described such a lady. 


Such Fulvia’s passion for the town, fresh air, 

Anodd effect! gives vapours to the fair: 

Green faelds, and shady groves, and chrystal springs, 
And lar ks and nightingales are odious things; 

But smoke and dust and noise and crouds delight, 

And to be press’d to death transports her quite. 

Where silver rivulets play through flowery meads, 
And woodbines give their sweets, and vines their shades 
Black #enne/s, absent odeurs she regrets, 

And stops her nose at....beds of oviulets. 


“A Poetical Weaver’ we would advise to 
“Weave the warp and weave the woof, 
and not meddle with the Parnassian loom. 
“ Sypnry’'is rejected. We dislike his nam-. 


Bunker Hill embarrasses its poor poet not less 
than the names of the Dutch towns, taken in queen 
Ann’s wars, used to vex the ballad inditers of the 
last age. For, as one of our own poets wittily sings, 


Kind reader, know it takes a deal of time 
To make a crooked word lie smooth in rhyme. 
— 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


The “ New-Lingland Palladium,” one of those 
classical papers, whose praise’is worth receiving, 
thus eloquently commends the late address by John 
Quincy Adams Esquire. 

“ Much was expected from the Address, and it 
is the highest praise to say, that none were disap- 
pointed. It was the production of a fertile and 
richly endowed m.nd, uniting that diffusive kind of 
eloquence, best adapted to a promiscuous assem- 
bly, with vigour of thought and justness of senti- 
ment. The subject was trite and familiar; hence 
the remark so often made on such occasions, that 
nothing novel could be expected. But the animated 
eye of gemius marks for itself new courses, and dis- 
covers new beauties, where others see nothing but 
beaten pat hs and barren wastes. Itis its province 


to add the charms of novelty to objects the most. 


common; to place them in new attitudes, and in- 
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vest them with new drapery. Their features are 
readily known, though much changed by circuin- 
stances, and the wonder is, that they never appear 
ed so before. To place a subject ina view, which 
is at once natural and graceful, though not obvious, 
to presentit in a newcircle of associations, without 
changing its form and pressure, is the per fection of 
fine writing. But this is the magical operation of 
genius, Which discovers new velations; traces new 
associations, and sees those slender golden threads, 
which connect objects of sense and rcHexion. By 
following these, the. whole imagery of nature is 
opened to her eye, selected and brougat home to 
array, enrich and beautify the plain, solid materials 
of the understanding. Hence the diffusion of her 
enchantments, the despotism of her controul. She 
opens, at pleasure, the sources of sympathy, and 
touches the secret springs of affection. She pours 
her radiance into the sober chambers ofintelkect, or 
bewilders in the secret mazesoffancy. She gives 
to“ airy nothing” a form and habitation, and paints 
it with a pencil diptin the colours of heaven. At 
her call, the past and the future are brought toze- 
ther, scenes are shifted, places changed, and the 
mysteries of her power revealed; like the spirit of 
Ariel, whose solemn melodies were heard in the 
coral caves of the sea, while he himself was treading 
the fleecy clouds, or reposing in the gale. 


On occasion of the marriage of the princess 
Royal of England, the address from the city of 
London regretted, “ that their daughters are now 
deprived of one of the most conspicuous models of 
maiden excellence!” on which the wags remarked 
that the young ladies in the city would not be 
sorry if all such mcde/s were broken. 


It is said that Mr. Jefferson, a philosophical re- 
publican, or a republican philosopher, has a little 
grimcrack piece of machinery, which he wears in his 
breeches pocket, to measure his steps, whenever he 
rambles through the woods of Washington. Wesup- 
pose thatthe /atof thisinstrument wasderived from 
a perusal of the following advertisement in a London 
journal. Mr. J. condescends to borrow even from 
the British, and although he has kindly told Eng- 
land that “ her philosophy has crossed the channel,” 
yet, somehow, a little remnant has been saved. 

The improved pedometer, or waywiser, which 
when worn in the pocket, ascertains the distance 
the wearer walks (price two guineas). Sold by 
Spencer and Perkins, watch-makers, No. 44, op- 
posite St. Sepulchre's Church, Snow-hill; who, 
for near thirty years, have febricated these ma- 
chines ; and though they do not claim the invention, 
it being almost as ancient as pocket w atchesy, yet 
all that ever came to their knowledge, have been so 
rude in their shape, inconvenient in wearing, and 
incorrect in theirperformance, as to have been soon 
laid by as useless. 

This, which they take the liberty to offer to the 
public, is elegant in itsclf, most conveniently used, 
perfectly correct, and, what is desirable in all ma- 
chines of fancy, cheap, not liable to pe out of or- 
der, and is a most amusing companion to gentic- 
men, who are fend of walking and shooting. 

Flattering themsclves the great improvement 
lately made, has carried it to its ultimatum, they 
take this method of muking it pubtic, to secure to 
themselves at least the credit thereof, having been 
materially injured by plagiarists, who have copied 
their machines, and passed them off to gentlemen 
as their own inventions, though at much higher 
prices, and very inferior work. 


An apprentice to a celebrated surgeon, lately 
eloped with his master’s wife. The lady com- 
plained that her husband’s practice was on the 
declines : 
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We read in ecclesiastical history, says the editor 
ofthe Times, that a celebrated bishop was condemn- 
ed in asvnod, to destroy his novel Thcogenes and 
Chariclea. or be expelled his see. He preferr-d the 
latter. Ifa modern monk were reduced to a similar 
dilemma, and obliged to choose between the glories 
of authorship and legislatorship, should we see the 
poet accept the Chiliern Hundred’s, or M. G. Lewis 
burning his amdrosto ? 


An Hibernian traveller, expressing how cheer- 
ing and comfortable the roads are made by meens 
of mile-stones, suggests to his readers that it would 
be a great improvement, if they were nearer cach 
other. 


We copy froin the Walpole paper the following 
judicious paragraphs. ‘They exhibit good sense 
in clegant attire. 

On the interesting close of the three late general 
elections of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New- 
{fampshire, we congratulate not only the citizens 
of these respective states, but also the friends of 
good order und government throughout the union. 
In the language which Shakespeare, in his Henry 
VI. put into the mouth of Edward, we would add. 


“ Thus far our fortune keeps an upward course 
And we are grac’d with wreaths of victory, 

But in the midst of this bright shining day, 

I spy a black, suspicious, threatening cloud, 
‘That will encounter with our glorious sun, 

Ere he attain his easeful western bed: 

We mean, my lords....those powers, that were rais’d 
In Gallia’s regions, have arriv'd our coast, 

And, as we hear, march on to fight us.” 


nag 


Our “ penny wise, tc.” rulers, with all their 
ardent zeal for public economy, after all, do not 
understand the subject a jot better than their pro- 
totypes, of whom facetious mention is mace in 
Shakspeare’s Henry VI. The rage for reducing 
taxes, and alleviating the burdens of their subjects, 
is equally sincere, and unpatriotic. The former 
are very particular to reduce the price of double 
refined sugar, to make riding in carriages less 
expensive to our more wealthy citizens, and to make 
whiskey drinking palatable and obtainable by all. 
Jack Cade and others, when they were plotting the 
reformation of English police, mouthed much of 
national savings. It must be left to the reflecting 
mind to determine whether an adherence to pro- 
mises would not have been equally beneficial to a 
duped community, as the system which has been 
since followed, Cade said, “ there shall be in 
England seven half-penny loaves sold for a penny 
the three hooped pot shall have ten hoops; and I 
will make it felony to drink small beer: all the 
realm shall be in common, and in Cheapside shall 
my palfrey go to grass. And when I am king, as 
king E wi! be,’ ‘eee there shall be no money: all 
shall eat and drink on my score: and I will apparel 
them all in one livery, that they may agree like 
brothers, and worship me their lord.” 


A relation of the bishop of P...terseeh’s Jatcly 
applied to him for some small preferment which 
was in his gifte The learned and worthy prelate, 
who had never seen the candidate before, was 
highly pleased with his wit and sprightly conver- 
sanon, but told him he was too late, for that it was 
already disposed of; however, as a mark of esteem 
he presented him with a diamond ringe The gen- 
tleman thanked kim in the politest manner; but 
added: * My lord, ’tis a somewhat T 
like gift” How so,” replied the bishop. “ Why 
my lord,” suid the candidate, “I asked you for 
6read, and you have given me a stone.” 


London paper. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY: 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SONNET, WRITTEN AT SEA, 


After many abortive attempts to arrange my scattered 
thoughts, and clothe them in verses 


It may not be—the gentle muse is fied, 
Fied with those scenes, which erst inspir’d her 
song; 
No more her visions hover round my head, 
Nor her wild witcheries on my fancy throng. 


Yet faithful memory oft shall fondly trace 
The dear lov'd spot where dwells my bosoms’ 
queen; 
Even now methinks I feel her last embrace, 
While my soul melts in anguish o'er the scene. 


My fair one weep not thus, tho’ distant far 
Drives the bold bark across the boisterous sea, 
Soon, like the varying needle to the star, 
Thy long lost wanderer shall return to thee: 
Then never, never, from thy circling arms, 
Shalj commerce lure him more, or gold’s delusive 


chariase 
HARLEY. 


=n 


SELECTED POETRY. 


(In.aa old collection of Poems was found the following 
‘description of the vicissitudes of the tender passion in 
an infatuated and enthusiastic bosom. He who loves 
nothing but beef and beer will deride our sentimental 
bard. He, whose nerves vibrate at the slightest touch 
of beauty, will acknowledge the justice of the ensuing 
picture.) 

THE LOVER AND THE FRIEND. 


O thou, for whom my lyre I string, 
Of whom I speak, and think, and sing! 
Thou constant object of my joys, 
Whose sweetness every wish employs. 
Thou dearest of thy sex attend, 

And hear the Lover and the Friend. 


Fear not the Poet’s fiattering strain; 
No idle praise my verse shall stain ; 
The lowly numbers shall impart 

The faithful dictates of my heart, 
Nor humble modesty offend, 

And part the Lover from the Friend. 


Not distant is the cruel day, 

That tears me from my hopes away: 
Then frown not, fairest, If I try 

Io steal the moisture from your eye, 
Or force your heart a sigh to send, 
‘To mourn the Lover and the Friend. 


No perfect joy my life ere knew, 
But what arose from love and you; 
Nor can I fear another pain, 

‘Than your unkindness, or disdain ; 
Then let your looks their pity lend, 
‘To cheer the Lover and the Friend. 


Whole years, I strove against the flame 
And suffer’d ills that want a name, 
Yet still the painful secret kept 

And to myself in silence wept, 

Till, grown unable to contend, 

I oWn’d the Lover and the Friend. 


I saw you still. Your generous heart 
In all my sorrows bore a part; 

Yet while your eyes with pity glow’d, 
No werds of hope your tongue bestow’d, 
But mildly bid me ccase to blend 

The name of Lover—with the Friend. 


Sick with desire, and mad with pain, 
l seek for happiness in vain: 
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Thou lovely maid, to thee I cry, 
Heal me with kindness, or I die. 
From sad despair my soul defend, 
And &x the Lover and the Friend. 


Curs'd be all wealth, that can destroy, 
My utmost hope of earthly joy! 

Thy gifts. O fortune, I resign, 

Let her and poverty be mine! 

And every year that life shall iend, 
Shall bless the Lover and the Friend. 


In vain, alas! in vain I strive, 

To keep a dying hope alive; 

The last sad remedy remains, 

"Tis absence that must heal my pains, 
Thy image from my bosom rend, 

And force the Lover form the friend. 


Vain thought! though seas between us roll 
Thy love is rooted in my soul; 
The vital blood that warms my heart 
With thy idea must depart, 
And deaths’ decisive stroke must end 
At once, the Lover and the Friend. 

i zn 


MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 
(FROM THE SUN.) 


(The following stanzas were, we are told, the first poetical 
effusion of a celebrated modern philosopher, inscribed to 
a lady, whom he afterwards married; they will, no doubt, 
be favourably received by the admirers of that writer, as 
they appear to contain the cream of his doctrines. Those 
to whom the lines may appear somewhat obscure, will find 
that obscurity vanish, if they take the trouble to peruse 
the Strictures upon Marriage, Gratitude, and Human 
Perfectibility, in a work published under the title of Po- 
litical Justice, together with an Eulogy on Avarice, à 
Dissertation on the Condition of Servants, &c. contained 
in a late publication called the Inquirer.) 


In spite of Philosophy’s aid, 

I feel the soft passion of love; 
The doctrines my pages convey’d, 

In practice 1’m forc’d to disprove; 


For oft hast thou heard me maintain, 
That the mind, for eternity born, 

Should the fetters of Hymen disdain, 
And treat Love’s delusions with scorn. 


I have held it to manhood a stain, 
To sigh at the fect of the fair, 

In accents desponding compiutn, 
And prattle of love and despair 3 


For reason with absolute sway 
My turbulent passions repress’d ;— 
Ab! when shall its wandering ray 
Revisit this love-stricken breast? 


The motives (alas! ’tis too plain) 
Which me to Maria would draw, 

Are stronger than those which restrain ;— 
'I submit to Necessity’s law; 


And G n, the champion renown’d 
Of freedom, but not of free-will, 

Though conquer’d by love, will be found 
The first of philosophers still. 


‘Then turn, my fair pupil, a while 
‘Yo your tutor, your lover, and friend, 
On your William complacently smile, 
And while he instructs you, attend. 


Do not grieve if hereafter I flee 

Your caresses, nor deem me capricious: 
I fain would be gratelul to thee ; 

But, alas! to be grateful, is vicious» 


And should I appear in your eyes 
To be what the world calls a miser, 
Though others my conduct despise, 
Yet you, dear Maria, are wiser: 


For you know in my late publication, 

I've prov’d that ‘tis base beyond measure, 
To give money a free circulation ; 

But ’tis noble to hoard up one’s treasure 


And mark me, I ne’er will consent 
A servent or slave to maintain ; 

For with these every moment is spent 
In mental repining and pain: 


For envy and malice combine 

The mind of the servant to stain; 
Restricted, alas! to port wine, 

Whilst his master is quafing champaigg. 


As for me, I will never confine 
Your beauties alone to these arms, 
Nor yet will you hear me repine, 
Though multitudes taste of your charms: 


You will vow at the altar, indeed. 
To your husband alone to adhere, 
But you’re from that prejudice freed, 


swear. 


Though falsehood I greatly detest, 
And hypocrisy never could bear, 

What must not be plainly express’d 
A man may most virtuously swear. 


Observe the distinction I draw, 

Since clearly are oaths superstitious: 
Pure truth I consider with awe, 

But cannot deem perjury vicious. 


Inconstant perhaps, not unkind, 
‘Twill be ever my study to please; 

I'll teach thee, by strength ning thy mind, - 
To vanquish old age and disease: 


Yor thinking can surely restore 
Your teeth and your eyes when they fai, 
Give the vigour of youth to fourscore, 
Make “ mind over matter prevail.” 


’ 


SONNET TO MY LOVE. 
(FROM COLERIDGK’S POEMS) 


Maid of my love! sweet Genevieve: 

‘In beauty’s light you glide along: 
Your eye is like the star of eve, 

And sweet your voice, as seraph’s song. 


Yet not your heavenly beauty gives 
This heart with passion soft to glow: 

Within your soul a voice there lives! 
It bids you hear the tale of woe. 


When sinking low the sufferer wan, 
Beholds no hand outstretcht to save, 
Fair as the boson: of the swan 
That rises graceful o'er tue ware, 

I’ve seen your breast with pity heave, 
And therefore love I you, sweet Genevieve: 
` j - 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


FOR YHE PORT FOLIO. 


THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER,y ESQ. 
No. XXVIII. 


Beatrice. I pray you is signior Montanto returned from 
the wars? I pray you how many hath he killed and eaten ? 
But how many hath he killed ? for indeed I promised to eat 
all of his killing. 

Messenger. He hath done good service, lady, in these 
wars. . 

Beatrice. You had musty victual, and he hath holp to eat 
it: he isa very valiant trencherman, he hath an excellent 
stomach. 


SHAKsPEARE, Much adoabout Nothing, act 1. 


Hogarth, in his plate of the Industrious ’Prentice, 
Lord May or of London, has introduced, in the most 
ludicrous attitudes, the train-dands, as they are stiled 
in Englarad, or, in other words, the city militia. 
These mem, conformably to their habits oflife,and to 
their unwarlike character, are aptly delineated, in 
every shape, except that of a soldier. One is armed 
with a pot of porter, instead of a firelock, and an- 
other appears terrified at a flash inthe pane The 
tall and the short, grey beards and younkers, are 
blended in this fantastic medley, and you may see 
the ferocious cheese-monger, the cavalier cobler, 
the intrepid dustman, and the magnanimous tailor, 
“all clad in arms,” and breathing death and de- 
struction....to the expected sirloin, or the coming 
tankard. 


Str RrcHARD STFELE, who had seen actual ser- 
vice, and behaved with great gallantry at the head 
ofacompany, cherished for these holiday soldiers 
that contempt, which every veteran feels for a mi- 
mic hero. While he was conducting the most airy 
ofhis papers, an incident occurred in the city, which 
gave a loose to all his mirth. One of those mocke- 
ries of military splendour, called a training, or a 
muster, was exhibited, by the Artillery company, a 
band of harmless citizens, Who understood eating. 
drinking, sleeping, or any thing, but sieges and 
battles. Steele, who, both as a soldier and a wit, 
could not avoid adverting to the ridiculous imbeci- 
lity of such a clumsy pageant, amused himself by 
transcribing from one of the daily papers, the ori- 
ginal plan of these military operations. This, to- 
gether with his remarks, it will be pleasant to read, 
and the philosophic observer will readily perccive, 
that it is mo caricature of the visage of the citizen 
soldier. l 


“ An exercise at arms of the Artiiiery company, to be 
performed on Wednesday, June 29, 1709, wader the 
command of Sir Joseph Woife, Kut. and Alderman, 


Gereral; Charles Hopson, Escuire, present Sheriff, 
Lieutenant-General; Captain Richard Synge, Major, 
Pc. UC. 


“ The body marched from the artillery ground, 
through Moor lane gate, Coleman street, Lothbu- 
ry, Broad street, Finch lane, Cornhill, Cheapside, 
St. Martins, St. Anne’s lane, halt the pikes under 
the wall, in Noble street, draw up the firelocks, 
facing the Goldsmith’s hall, make ready and face to 
the left, and fire, and so ditto three times, beat to 
arms, and march round the hall,as up Lad lane, Gut- 
ter lane, Honey lane, and so wheel to the right, and 
make your salute to my lord, and so down St. 
Anne’s lane, up Aldersgate street, Barbican, and 
draw up in Red-Cross street, the right at St. Paul’s 
alley, inthe rear. March off licutenant-general with 
half the body up Beech lane: he sends a division 
up King’s head court, and takes post in it, and 
marches two divisions round into Red Lion market 
to defend that pass, and succour the division in 
King’s head court, but keeps in White cross street, 
facing Beech lane, the rest of the body ready drawn 
upe Then the general marches up Beech lane, is 
attacked, but forces the division in the court, into 
the market, and enters with three divisions, while 
he presses the lieutenant-general’s main body ; and 
at the same time, the three divisions, force those of 
the revolters out of the market and so all the lieute- 
nant-general’s body retreats into Chiswell street, 
and lodges two divisions in Grub street; and as 
the general marches on, they fall on his flank, but 
soon made to give way; but having a retreating 
place in Red Lion court, but could not hold it, 
being put to flight through St. Paul’s alley, are 
pursued by the general's grenadiers, while he 
marches up, and attacks their main body, but are 
opposed again by a party of men, that lay in Black 
Raven court; but they are forced also to retire soon 
in the utmost confusion, and at the same time, those 
brave divisions in St. Paul’s alley, ply their rear 
with grenadoes, that, with precipitation, they take 
to the rout along Bunhill row: so the general 
marches into the artillery ground, and being drawn 
up, finds the revolting party to have found en- 
trance, and makes a show, as if for a battle, and 
both armies soon engage in form, and fire by pla- 
toons.” 


On this military narrative, my sarcastic prede- 
cessor remarks, that for its style and invention, it 
might instruct generals and historians, both in 
figbtiung a battle, and describing it, when it is over. 
These elegant expressions, ditto, and so, but soon, 
but having, but could not, but are, but they, finds 
the party to have ‘ound, &c. do certainly give great 
life and spirit to the relation. 


Indeed I um extremely concerned for the lieute- 
nant-gencral, who, by his overthrow and defeat, is 
made a deplorable instance of the fortune of war, 
and vicissitudes of human affairs. He alas! has 
lost in Beech lane and Chiswell street, all the glory 
he lately gained, in and about H[olborn and St. 
Giles’s. The art of sub-dividing first, and dividing 
afterwards, is new and surprising; and, according 
to this method, the troops are disposed in King’s 
head court, and Red Lion market: nor is the con- 


duct of these leaders less conspicuousin their choice 


ofthe ground or field of battle. Happy was it that 
the greatest part of the achievements of this day was 
to be performed near Grub street, that there might 
not be wanting a sufficient number of faithful his- 
torians, who being eye-witnesses of these wonders 
should impartially transmit them to posterity. But 
it can never be enough regretted, that we are lett 
in the dark, as tothe name and title of that extra- 
ordinary hero, who commanded the divisions in 
St. Paul’s alley, especially because those divisions 
are justly stiled brave, and accordingly were to 
push the enemy along Bunhill row, and thereby 
occasion a general battle. But Pallas appeared in 
the form of a shower of rain, and prevented the 
slaughter and desolation, which were threatened 


by these extraordinary preparations. 


Hi motus animorum, atque hac certamina tanta 
Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescunt. 


I have often thought, that in this, our charming 
country, whose veriestfollies we are instructed by 
every patriot to admire, merely because they are 
American, that there is some little room for a good 
humoured pleasantry of this kind. In celebration 
of one of the most glorious of our militia puppet- 
shows, the Grub street historian might, with the 
simplicity of the frank Froissart, or “ such an ho- 
nest chronicleer as Griffith,” narrate in this wise. 

This hot morning was ushered in by no cooling or 
courteous breeze or gentle zephyr, but in rather a 
boistcrous stile, by the firing of cannon, andthe ring- 
ing ofbells. Joy sat in the countenance of every one, 
who either expected to make a good dinner, or to 
make any money by selling one. About twelve 
o'clock, the Presbyterian True Blue company, under 
the command of lieutenant Gander, paraded before 
Oliver’s dock, and fired divers vollies over the 
stump of the tree of liberty, which, with grief we 
are constrained to say it, appeared a little decayed. 
The company then went through the various evo- 
Jutions, with astonishing exactness, considering that 
from the heat, enthusiasm, and libations of the day, 
many of them could scarcely hold up their heads 
and arms. They then marched and counter-marched 
to their own satisfaction, and the great delight of 
the ladiesin the windows and balconies, and of divers 
small boys, who had climbed “ yea to chimney 
tops,” to witness this sublime spectacle, so worthy 
of freemen. 


After parading through the principal streets, and 
looking valiantly at the spectators, the company halt- 
ed in Cornhill, and lieutenant Gander, flourishing 
his sword, addressed his heroic followers, and ad- 
verted to the feclings, manners and principles, which 
gave birth to militia Virtue. Though, like other 
infants, she was small at first, she had now grown a 
strapping wench, and could defy the world. This 
speech was vehemently applauded, ‘Fhe sun shone 
brighter than usual, the skies had on a full suit of 
blue and gold, the air of narrow streets grew as elas- 
tic as whalebone, and all Cornhill was chin :ed 
into Olympus. ‘Prentice boys mounted undacnt-d- 
ly the breach of the counter, and shop-keepers grew 


‘heroes at the sound, 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 
INAMERICA. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(CONTINUED.) 

CHAPTER XXVIII 


Bad execution of tie tics... Three instances of murder 
left unpunished by the corruption of the judges... 
Lhe lawyerser. Lurloins and meets with 
no punishment... Judicial preceedirgs not sufficiently 
public... Three American citizens forcibly sent away 
from New-York in the night, on board an English 
ship of war. 

The execution of the laws, however, depencs 
upon the prevailing manners; and this is the most 
important object....LTow they are administered in 
Pennsylvania, I shall shew, merely by repeating 
here, several examples contained in my letters to 
Mr. Archenholz, which were published in his 
Minerva. I have them from a German clergyman 
ef the Calvinist church at Easton in Pennsylvania, 
2 man of information, who assured me he was 
reacy to attest the truth of these transactions, and 
that I might make them public®. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Easton, and district of Northampton 
in Pennsy)vania, a countryman of French origin 
by the name of Lange, beat his wife to death, while 
she was big with child, in the most inhuman man- 
ner. The neighbours-heard her dreadful shrieks. 
The body after being buried, was dug up again, 
examined by a jury, and the coroner's verdict 
returned * wilful murder.” The murder was 
proved, and I believe, even confessed; the coun- 
tryman was to have been hanged, but received at 
the gallows a pardon, for it seems, he or his rela- 
tions had bribed with a couple of 
thousand pounds, and the have the prero- 
gative of pardoning criminals. The murderer now 
cultivates his own plantation, for he suffered no 
ether punishment. 


In this same Easton, a servant maid murdered 
her new-born child. She trew it into the river, 
which was frozen over, and covered with snow. 
The extraordinary circumstance ts related that the 
ice, at the spot, where the child floated, was entirely 
clear of snow, and transparent. The child was pro- 
duced before the suspected woman, who denicd it. 
‘They had recourse to superstition, and told her to 
lay her hand upon the child, and swear that it was 
not hers. Hereupon she confessed herself to be 
the mother and the murderess. She was sent to 
prison....but as the father of the child was a man of 
consequence, who visited her in the prison, where 
he probably continued his unlawful intercourse 
with her, she was soon released again, without 
punishment, and is yet living. 

In the same neighbourhood, a countryman treat- 
ed with the most shocking cruelty a German boy, 
whom he had purchased for some years from a ship. 
He not only beat him with a cudgel incessantly, 
but made the boy eat with the swine froma trough. 
At length one day secing the boy sit under a hedge, 
he threw an ax at his head, and the boy fell dead 
to the greund. He buried kim immediately. This 
fuliow was put into prison, but having money, the 
judicial court took that from him, and left him his 
life... The murderer is at liberty, and in as good 
repute as another mante 


ge 


® Nir. Recher, now minister cf the Calvinistice church at 
Lancaster, in Pennsylvania. . He was a clergymau at Bre- 
men, before he went to Ameriga. 

+ Mr. Recker, in his sermons, which deserve to be known 
gn Germany, as they are descriptive of manners, holds up 
to the Americacs, their corruption ia very forcible lau- 
gege 
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Such is the justice of Pennsylvania... What 1s 
told of the lawversis in the same taste... When you 
go toa lawyer with your business, he scarcely hears 
you...he mutters; appears absent: answers in un- 
meaning monosyllables, until you scuceze money 
into his hand. his awakens him. He grows 


livelysechliging....tells you all will go well..you. 


cannot possibly lose your cause, kec. In court the 
lawyers on both sides asperse and deride cach 
other, but immediately after, they go to the tavern, 
drink together embrace like brothers, and hiuigh 
without end, at the comedy they have just per- 
formed, and at their clients, who believed such a 
thing to be serious. It is a principal in general 


practice, to bribe the lawyer of the adverse party, | 


and thereby to gain the cause. But the great art 
of the lawyers isto delay the progress of the cause 
frem one session to another, and when at length a 
judgment comes, the property of both parties is 
usually scarce sufficient to pay the costs... Vide. 
the Minerva, for December 1796*. 


Criminals ought not indeed, to be hanged and 
broken upon the whecl; but crimes ought to be 
somehow punished. This, the liberty of the inno- 
cent requires. One would wish besides in a repub- 
lic, to see offenders punished, without any respect 
of rank, of wealth, of connections, &c. Frederic 
Il. said, that in the presence of justice, the beg- 
gar and the prince were equal....But the indul- 
gence with which in Pennsylvania, rich aod influ- 
ential criminals are suffered to evade punishment, 
seems to prove that upon this point the opinions 
in Pennsylvania, are more aristocratic than were 
those of Frederick IY. I shall only quote from 
my letters in the Minerva, the example of——— 
This—————_———-was detected in the 
act of stealing a bank note, from a shop keeper’s 
drawer. It was then soon discovered that he had 
followed for a long time this vocation. But as he 
had respectable connections, the shop-keeper was 
persuaded not to prosecute him, and he was 
advised to leave Philadelphia. Some however 
maintained that he still appeared at the play-house 
as before. I must here add some explanation, 
for the sake of unlearned persons, who may 
perhaps have read those letters in the Miverva, 
of the term prætor, therein used. ‘he judges 
were called prators in Rome, not in Amercia. 
However, I used in this case the particular in- 
stead of the general expression, in the hope that 
none of my readers would be so little versed in 
ancient learning us not to understand me. The 
judge, is a superior, the justice an inferior magis- 
trate. It would betray extreme ignorance to con- 
found a justice, with a village bailiff. The con- 
stables might better be compared with such an 
officer, if the townships could be called villages, 
which properly they cannot. Mr 
oclonged to the class 
of pretors in America: he stole, had frequently 
stolen, and was not punished, because he had 
respectable connections, because 
who had appointed him to his office must not be 
disgraced, because, as master of ceremonies to 
the dancing assemblies of the first class, and as a 
Philadelphian Muscadint, he was much beloved 
by that class. 


The assassin -——was indced, as I heard 
just before I left America, condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment; but it was muintained that his 
father-in-law, had already saved 


* I could have added here an infinite number of anecdotes 
more, bui tnese as proofs of character, are enoug':, and more 
than enough, 


t The pedantic Americomanes, will here remark wita 
great self complacency, that there are no M'o adins, ex 
cept in Paris....t is a real satisfactiun to have such weak 
antagonists. 


his Jife once, when he had prevailed on a mulatte 
girl, to murder a child she bad by him, for which, 
without the influence of his father-in-law he would 
have been hanged. 

I was also surprised at the want of publicity, in 
the judicial proccedings. I saw nothing in the 
news-papers coneerning the trial of the above- 
mentioned In England nothing that 
occurs in the courts of law is kept secret. ‘This 
silence proceeds from a want of public spirit. 
that there is no suficient security against cppres- 
sion by men in power is proved by the transpor- 
tation of three men from New-York, in the might 
to an English slip of war, which was done by 
command of the The 
excused himself by saying they had been con- 
demned to the house of correction... Yet the pro- 
secution had not been decided when I left Ame- 
ricas lt was further laid to the charge of this 
——that le had ordered persons, who had 
behaved rather disrespectfully towards him, to be 
whipped to death, end that his usual greeting to 
citizens of the lower class was to call them damned 
rascals, whenever they had any thing to do with 
him. The news-papers were full of all this. In 
Germany, no such tyranny of subordinate magis- 
trates was ever heard of. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


With respect to frauds, it is worse in America than im 
Europe... Fictitious trade to deceive Europeans... 
Cheats in the sale of lands....Several anecdotes. 


When I consider collectively all that I have 
heard during my residence in America, of a gene- 
ral increasing corruption of morals, and which 
from the unanimous testimony of all the Europeans 
there, and even of many Americans themselves, I 
have not the smallest reason to call in question, I 
must sincercly regret my declaration at the close 
of my fourteenth letter to Mr. Archenholz, that in 
this respect things are in America tout comme chez 
nous, and request the Europeans, to cover with the 
mantle of love this over-hasty opinion, and consider 
it as having resulted from my indulgence for tho 
Americans. All the European nations at present 
complain of an unusual degree of immorality ; 
they do not give themselves out as virtuous; where- 
as the Americans say of themselves that they are 
a people of simple manners, fur exalted above the 
corruption of Europe: that among them still reigns 
the patriarchial happiness of the golden age, while 
Europe groans under the pressure of the iroh one. 
Kuropean writers have believed them at their 
word, and the public have repeated all the errors 
of the writers. I thought therefore I ventured a 
great deal, in saying, that in respect to morals it 
was in America, exactly, as with us; but now, 
after mature consideration I say, it is worse than 
with us. 


With respect to deception it is most certainly 
worse; for in Europe the laws lay more restraint 
upon open deccit: it must be skilfully contrived te 
escape their animadversion; besides this, a cer- 
tain sentiment of honour keeps back the Europeans 
from appearing in public with brazen front, as 
cheats, and the public itself punishes such a trans- 
action with such boundless contempt, cs renders 
the life of its object very unpleasant. Not so in 
America. ‘The facility which the laws there fur- 
nish, of making an advantageous bankruptcy, and 
then like a phenix, rising with new commercial 
splendour from one’s ashes, which the public does 
not punish with contempt, but on the contrary 
numbers in the class of tricks resulting from 
worldly wisdom, so that such a man is esteemed 
just as inuch as any other; that is, in exact pro- 
portion to the wealth he is supposed to possess; 
and further, the land speculations, of which there 
is in Lurope, uo conception; all this gives to swin- 
inerce, much more room for action than ia 
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Europe. As therefore fraud, considered as a Yio- 
lation of the right of property is detrimental to 
civil liberty, and as the craving of other men’s pro- 
perty, on account of the facilities and the nume- 
rous seductive temptations, arising from local cir- 
cumstances, to become master of it, finds Infinitely 
more subsistence in America than in our quarter 
of the world; itis clear that nothing stands there 
in the way toprevent the full enjoyment of such a 
liberty, so much as fraud, or swindling. I do 
not mean that all the Americans are swindlers; 
Heaven forbid that I should be guilty of such mad- 
ness: There are lonest men in all countries: | 
know among the Americans some of that descrip- 
tion, and a state where no remnant of virtue should 
subsist mast perish....No....1 only say, that in 
America the enjoyment of civil liberty and happi- 
ness is prevented by nothing so much as by a 
miserable swindling or cheating; and as in Europe 
the dæmon of ambition keeps us in chains, so the 
rights of citizens are violated in America by the 
satan of fraud. 

What possible deception is there, which the 
French fugitives do not charge upon the Ameri- 
cans in whom they have trusted? They affirm that 
the American masters of vessels gave the pirates 
of Bermuda, secret information, in what part of 
their ships they had concealed their most precious 
effects, so that the privateersmen found them im- 
mediately, and then shared the plunder with the 
Americans. I cannot however examine into the 
truth of this accusation. But the difficulty which 
European merchants meet with to recover their 
debts in America is notorious. ‘lhe vain boasting 
of American commercial houses*, and their enor- 
mous commissions are very well known. That 
trade flourishes notwithstanding this, must be im- 
puted to extraordinary external circumstances, 
and principally to the war; besides which, it 
would be found upon close examination, that the 
principal commercial houses are Europeans, so 
that it may generally be adopted as a rule, that a 
foreigner will do better in America, by transacting 
business only with Europeans, than with Ameri- 
cans. ‘The frauds of the land speculators are well 
known; especially as there is in Germany no 
scarcity of sufferers by such deceptions. It is 
amply proved that naked rocks are sold for good 
land, and false maps of them exhibited to foreign- 
ers. The Indians are shamefully cheated out of 
their lands; for they are first made drunk, and 
then their lands are bought of them. As soon as 
they become sober, the Indians repent their bad 
bargain, and hence arise most of the wars, though 
they are likewise often provoked to bostilities by 
the murders committed by the people dwelling on 
their borders. In Georgia the land of the Choc- 
taw Indians used to be sold even without their 
consent, until the legislature of the state put an 
end to this scandal, whereby a most deadly hatred 
between the sellers of property belonging to others, 
and their adversaries, was kindled, which occa- 
sioned assassinations, aud had very nearly kindled 
a civil war. In Baltimore, there were a great 
number of fictitious sales made between the owners 
of house lots, which raised them to an enormous 
price: the chief object of this was, to overreach 
Europeans, who were unacquainted with their real 
value. š 
Purpose are doubtless very frequente A friend of 
mine, of Vienna, by the name of Joubert, went 
with a cargo of Modena brandy from Leghorn to 
Philadelphia; unfortunately the brandy was in 
bottles, and shortly before his arrival congress had 


æ 


nares aa case 
© The adventures of the merchant,- Delius, in America, 
Murnish the best proof of this: to the great mortification of 
the Americomanes who yyj}] foam with rage, that they make 
their appearance, nearly hout the same time with my bcok, 
and may thus probabi, pead the public to conclude that 
they, the Americuinay’ jie, and that Delius and myself 
st h ies 
speak the truth, 


Such fictitious sales, fur the same laudable | 
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declared all brandy that should te imported in 
bottles, hable to confiscation. Mr. Joubert went 
from Savannah, where he had arrived with bis 
brandy, and where it was immediately confiscated, 
to Philadelphia, presented a petition to congress, 
in which he proved, that it was impossible for him 
to have known at Leghorn the Jaw, which had been 
made shortly before his arrival, and prayed for 
permission to carry away his brandy agains The 
congress referred him to the judges, in Savannah. 
Joubert returned to that place; the judges had 
already drank up his brandy, and my friend was 
ruined. 

I have had above, occasion to mention that the 
speculator a aeaa 
reciprocally revile each other in the 
news-papers, because the latter maintains that the 
former owes him eleven hundred thousand dollars, 


which the former denies. Count had 
a bill of exchange upon s the colos- 
sal American land trader; persua- 


ded him to take instead of the bill, a note of hand; 
but afterwards when the note fell due, ke would 
not pay ite Count then wrote to 
Europe to the drawer of the bill, Mr. Parish, at 
Hamburg, who gave orders to other houses in 
Philadelphia to pay the bill, if would not or 
could not pay ite Hereupon, at length 
was induced to pay the principal and 
interest to——______-__—--—-after he had been 
obliged to wait more than a year. : 

Mr. who is above named, now and 
then refuses to make payments, even when able to 
make them. ‘The Americans, who entertain a 
servile respect for their reputed rich speculators, 
after receiving a refusal, withdraw with a profound 
obeisance from this gentleman’s anti-chamber; but 
an European emigrant from St. Domingo, who 
had intrasted the remnant which he had saved of 
his property, to——————__——-—— because he had 
been told that———__-—_employed the money 
of other persons, and gave a good interest for it, 
forced himself with a pair of loaded pistols into 
the cabinet of the speculator, put one of them to 
his ribs, and asked him in an earnest tene, whether 
he chose to make instant payment, or to be shot? 
in a fright called to a servant, and or- 
dered him to go to and say Mr. 
requested him to send him immediately 
ten thousand dollars....The mouth of the pistol, 
which was ready cocked, remained all the while 
close at side. The ten thousand 
dollars came, and were paid. And when all was 
over, Mr.——————exclaimed “ to what a danger 
you exposed yourself!” the Frenchman answered, 
* and you exposed yourself to the danger of being 
shot! and if every man whom you do not pay, 
were to treat you as I have done, you would scon 
be a man of honour.” however, sup- 
ports many poor people, and exerts himself to be 
uscful to the public, by endeavouring to set on foot, 
manufactures, such for instance as a glass house, 
not far from Philadelphia. He listens to every 
projector, and generally maintains about half a 
dozen of them. He had also some connection with 
the celebrated count Benjowsky....He was a school- 
master.. His genius for speculation brought him 
to his elevation. 


LEVITY. 


CA finer specimen of the most facetious irony càn scarcely 
be found, than this mock criticism. ] 


FROM THE MICROCOSM. 


Res geste regumque, ducumqre, et tristia bella, 
Quo scribi possint numero, monstravit Homerus. Hor. 


By Bomer taught, the modern poet sings, 


In Epic strains, of heroes, wara, and kings. Fray. 


There are certain forms and etiquettes in life, 
which, though the neglect ofthem docs not ameunt 
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to the commission of a crime, or the violation of 
a duty, yet so established by example, and so1e- 
ticned by custcm, as to pass into statutes, equally 
acknowledged by society, and almost equaty 
bincing to individuals, with the laws of the fard, 
or the precepts of morality. A man guilty ot 
breaking these, though he cannot be transported 
for a felon, or indicted for treascnable practices, is 
yet, in the high court of custom, branded as a 
flagrant ofender against decorum, as notericus for 
an unprecedented infringement on prepricty. 
There is no race of men on whom these laws 


-are more severe than authors; and no specics of 


authors more subject to them, than Periodical 
Essayists. Homer having prescribed the foim, 
or, to usea more modern praise, set the fushioa of 
Epic Poems, whoever presumes to deviate from ihis 
plan, must not hope to participate his dignity : and 
whatever method, Zhe Spectator, The Guar dicn, and 
others, who first adopted this species of writing, 
have pursued in their undertak', 7, is set down 
asa rule for the conduct of their fuiiowers; which, 
whoever is bold enough to transgress, is accused 
ofa deviation from the original design, and a breach 
of established regulation. 


It has hitherto been customary for all periodi- 
cal writers, to take some opportunity, in the course 
of their labours, to display their critical abilities, 
either by making observations on some popu- 
lar author, and work of known character, or by 
bringing forth the performances of hidden merity 
and throwing light on genius in obscurity. To 
the critiques of The Spectator, Shakespeare, and 
more particularly, Milton, are indebted, for no in- 
considerable share of the reputation, which they 
now so universally enjoy ; and by his means weré 
the ruder graces, and more simple beauty of Chezy 
Chace held up to public view, and recommended 
to general admiration. 

I should probably be accused of Swerving from 
the imitation of so great an example, were not I 
totake occasion to shew that [tooam not- entirely 
destitute of abilities of this kind ; but that by pose 
sessing a decent share of critical discernment, and 
critical jargon, I am capable of becoming a very 
tolerable commentator. Tor the proof of which, p 
shall rather prefer calling the attention of my 
readers to an object, as yet untreated of by any of 
my immediate predecessors, than venture to- 
throw in my observations on any work which hus 
before passed the ordeal of frequent examinations 
And this 1 shall do for two reasons; partly, be- 
cause were I to choose a field, how fertile soever, 
of which many others had before me been reap- 
ing the fruits, mine would be at best but the glean- 
ings of criticism; and partly, from a more inter- 
ested view, from a scliish desire of accumulated 
praise; since, by making a work, as yet almost 
wholly unknown, the subject of my consideration, 
I shall acquire the reputation of taste, as well as 
judgment;....of judiciousness in selection, as well 
as justness in observation ;....0f propriety in choos- 
lug the object, as well as skill in using the lan- 
guage, of commentary. 

The Efic Poem on which T shall ground my pre- 
sent critique, has for its chief characteristics, 
brevity and simplicity. The author,.....whose 
name I lament that I am, in some degree, pre- 
vented from consecrating to immortal fame, by 
not knowing what it is....the author, I say, has 
not branched his poem inte excressences of 
episode, or prolixitics of digression ; jt is neither 
variegated with diversity ofunmeaning similitudes, 
nor glaring with the varnish of unnatural me- 
taphor. ‘The whole is plain and uniform; so 
much so indeed, that I should hardly be surprised 
if some morose readers were to conjecture, that 
the poet had been thus simple rather from nex 
cessity than choice ; that he had been restrained not 
so much by chastity of judgment, as sterility off 
Imaginauon. 
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Nay, some there may be perhaps, who will dis- 
pute his claim to the title of an Epic Poet; and 
will endeavour to degrade him even to the rank of 
a ballad-monger. But I, as his commentator, will 
@ontend for the dignity of my author and will 
plainly demonstrate his poem to be an Lyre Poem. 
agreeable tothe example of all pocts, and the con- 
scent of all critics heretofore. 

First, it is universally agreed, that an Eye Poem 
should have three component parts; a Seginning, a 
middle, and an end;....secondly, it is allowed, that 
it should have one grand action, or main design, to 
the forwarding of which, all the parts of it should 
directly or indirectly tend; and that this design 
should be in some measure consonant with, and 
conducive to, the purposes of morality;...and third- 
ly, itis indisputably settled, that it should have a 
Hero. I trust that in none of these points the 
poem before us will be found deficient. There are 
other inferior propertics, which I shal! consider in 
due order. 

Not to keep: s.’ readers longer in suspence, the 
subject of the poem is “* Zhe Refurmatzion of the 
Knave of Hearts." It isnot improbable, that some 
may object tome that a Kaave is an unworthy 
Hero of an Epic Poem; that a hero ought to be 
all that is great and good. The objection is fri- 
volous. The greatest work of this kind that the 
world has ever produced, has Zhe “ Devil’ for its 
Hero: and supported as my author is by so great 
a precedent, I contend that his Hero is a very 
decent Hero; and especially as he has the ad- 
vantage of Miiton’'s, by reforming at the end, is 
evidently entitled to a competent share of cele- 
brity. 

I shall now proceed to the more immediate cx- 
amination of the poem in its different parts. The 
beginning, say the critics, ought to be plain and 
simple; neither embellished with the flowers of 
poetry: nor turgid with pomposity of diction. In 
this how exactly does our author conform to the 
established opinion! he begins thus, 

* The queen of Hearts 

“ She made some Tarts”... 
Can any thing be more clear! more natural! more 
agreeable to the true spirit of simplicity! Here 
are No tropes,....no figurative expressions,....not 
even so much as an invocation to the muse. He 
does net detain his readers by any needless cir- 
cumlocution; by unnecessarily informing them, 
what he is going to sing; or still more unnccessa- 
riy enumerating what he is not going to sing : Lut 
, according to the precepts of Horace, 

addin areeoseesserieeerersase IN medias res, 
Non secus ac noias, auditorem rapit,...... 

That is, he at once introduces us, and sects us on 
the most easy and familiar footing imaginable, with 
her Majesty of Hearts, and interests us deeply in 
her domestic concerns. But to proceed, 

“ The Queen of Hearts 
* She made some Tarts, 
‘ All on a summer’s day.” 
Ifere indeed the prospect brightens, and we are 
led to expect some liveliness of imagery, some 
warmth of poetical colouring 3... but here is no 
such thing... There is no task mere difficult toa 
poct, than that of Rejections Ovid, among the 
ancients, and Dryden, among the moderns, were 
perhaps the most remarkable for the want of it. 
"Vhe latter from the haste in which he generally 
produced his compositions, seldom paid much at- 
tention to the * dime dudor,”’ “the labour of cor- 
rection,” and seldom therefore rejected the assis- 
tance of any idea that presented itself. Ovid, not 
content with catching the leading features of any 
scence or character’ indulged himsclfin a thousand 
minute of description, a thousand puerile pret- 
tinesses, which were in themselves uninteresting, 
and took off greatly from the cticct of the whole; 
as the numberless suckers, and straggling branches 
of a fruit-tree, if permitted to shcot out unre- 
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strained, while they are themselves barren and 
uscless, diminish considcrably the vigour of the 
parent stock. Ovid hud more genius, but less 
judgment than Virgil; Dryden more imagination, 
but less correctness than Pope; had they not been 
deficient in these points, the former wouid cer- 


tainly have equalled, the latter infinitely outshone . 


the merits of his countryman.....Qur diutnor was 
undoubtedly possessed of that power which they 
wanted; and was cautious not to indulge too far 
the sailies of a lively imagination. Omitting 
therefore any mention of...sultry Sirius,....silvan 
shade,..-sequestered glade,..verdant nilis, purl- 
ing rills,....MOSSY MOuUNtdiNS,....gurgling foun- 
tains, Kew Kcoreeehe simply tells us that it was 
“lon a Summer's Day’ For my own part, ] 
confess that I find myself rather flattered than 
disappointed; and consider the poet as rather pay- 
ing a compliment to the abilities of his readers, 
than baulking their expectations. Itis certainly a 
great pleasure to see a picture well painted; but it 
isa much greater to paint it well oneself, This 
thercfore i look upon as a stroke of excellent ma- 
nagement in the pocte Here every reader is at 
liberty to gratify hisown taste; to design for him- 
sclf just what sort of *¢ Summer's Luy” he likes best; 
to choose his own scenery; dispose his lights and 
shades as he pleases; to solace himself with a ri- 
vulct, or a horse-pond,....a shower, or a sun-beam, 
ea grove, or a kitchen garden, accerding to his 
fancye How much more considerate this, than if 
the poet had, from an affected accuracy of descrip- 
tion, thrown us into an unmannerly perspiration 
by the hect of the atmosphere; forced us into a 
landscape of his own planning, with perhaps a pal- 
try good-for-nothing zephyr or two, and a limited 
quantity of wood and water... All this Ovid would 
undoubtedly have done. Nay,to use the expres- 
sion of a learned brother-commentator, guovis pig- 
nore decertem" “ I would lay any wager,” that he 
would have gone so far as to tell us what the tarts 
were made of; and perhaps wandered into an epi- 
sode on the art of preserving cherries. But our poct, 
above such considerations, leaves every reader to 
choose his own ingredients, and sweeten them to 
his own liking; wisely foreseeing, no doubt, that 
the more palatable each had rendered them io his 
own taste, the more he would be affcctea at their 
approaching loss. ; 
“ All on a Summer’s Day.” 


I cannot leave this line without remarking, that 
one of the Scrid/eri, a descendant of the famous 
Martinus, has expressed his suspicions of the text 
being corrupted here, and proposes, instead of 
“ Allon” reading “ dione,” alledging, in favour 
of this alteration, the effect of soittude in raising 
the passions. But Hccius Doctius, a High Dutch 
commentator, one nevertheless well versed in Bri- 
tish literature, in a note of his usual length and 
learning, has confuted the arguments of Scridlerus. 
In support of the present reading, he quotes a pas- 
sage from a poem written about the same period 
with our author’s, by the celebrated Folenaes 
Pastor”, entitled t du Elegiac epistle to the Turn- 
key of Newgate,” wherein the gentleman declares, 
that rather indeed in compliance with an oid cus- 
tom, than to gratify any particular wish of his own, 
he is going 

eneee All hanged for to be 
“u Upon that fatal J’) burn tree.”.... 

Now as nothing throws greater light on an au- 
thor, than the concurrence of a contemporary 
writer, I am inclined to be of Friccius’ opinion, 
and to consider the * .7//" as an elegartt expletive, 
or, as he more aptly phrases it “ elegans expeti- 
sume’? ‘The passage, therelore must stand thus, 

“ The Queen of Hearts 


© She mede some tarts 
« All ona Summers Day.” 


* More commonty haown, 1 believe, by the appellation 
of Jack shepherd 


And thus ends the first part, or écgianing; which 
is simple and unembellished; opens the subject 
in a natural and easy manner; excites, but does 
not too far gratify our curiosity: fora reader of 
accurate observation May casily discover, that the 
Hero of the Poem has not, as yet, made his appear- 
ance. 

J} could not continue my examination at pre- 
sent through the whole of this poem, without lar 
exceeding the mits of a single paper. I have 
therefore diviaed it iuto two; but shiil not delay 
the publication of the second to another wecE.eses 
as that, besides breaking the connection of cri- 
ticism, would materially injure the writes of the 
Pocm. 

pide Servetur ad imum, 

Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet. 
HORA CE. 

From biz first entrance, to the closing scene, 

Let bim one ejual character maintain. 
FRANCIS. 

Having thus gone through the first part, or 
beginning of the poem, we may naturally enough, 
proceed to the consideration of the second. 

The second part, or middle, is the proper place 
for bustle and busines; for incident and adven- 
turce 

“ The Knave of Hearts 
* He stole those tarts.” 

Here attention is awakened; and our whole 
souls are intent upon the first appearance of the 
Hero. Some readers may perhaps be offended 
at his making his entre in so disadvantageous a 
character as that ofa thief. To this I plead prece- 
dent. . 

The Hero of the Iliad, as I observed in a for- 
mer paper, is made to lament very pathetically, 
eethat * life is not like all other possessions, to 
“ be acquired by theft.’’....A reflection, in my 
opinion, evidently shewing, that, if he did refrain 
from the practice of this ingenious art, it was not 
from want of an inclination that way. We may 
remember too, that in Virgil’s poem, almost the 
first light in which the pious Æneas appears to us, is 
a deer-stealer; nor is it much excuse for him, that 
the deer were wandering without keepers; for 
however he might, from this circumstance, have 
been unable to ascertain whose property they 
were; he might, I think, have been pretty well 
assured that they were not his. 

Having thus acquitted our Hero of misconduct, 
by the example of his betters I proceed to what 
I think the master-stroke of the poet. 

“ The Knave of Hearts 
*© He stole those Tarts, 
“u And....took them... quite away!!!” 

Here, whoever has an ear for harmony, and a 
heart for feeling, must be touched! There isa 
desponding melancholy in the run of the last Kne! 
an air of tender regret in the addition of “ quite 
away!" asomething so expresssive of irrecoverable 
loss! so forcibly intimating the * AA nunquam re- 
ditura!” “ They never can return!” in short, 
such an union of sound and sense, 2s we rarely, if 
ever mect with in any author, ancient or modern. 
Our feelings are all alive....but the poet, wisely 
dreading that our sympathy with the injured 
Queen might alienate our affections from his hero, 
contrives immediatcly to awaken our fears for 
him, by telling us, that 

“© The King of Hear‘s 
“u Call'd for those Tarts,”.... 

We are all conscious of the fault of our hero, 
and all tremble with him, for the punishment 
which the enraged monarch may inflict; — 

“ And beat the Knave... «full sore!” 

The fatal blow is struck! We cannot but re- 
joice that guilt is justly punished, though we sym- 
pathize with the guilty object of punishment. 
Here Scridlerus, who, by the bye, is very fond of 
muking unnecessary alterations, proposes reading 


1% Score instead of “ sorc” meaning thereby to 


| 


particularize, that the beatine bestowed by this 
monarch, consisted of twenty stripes. But this 
proceeds from his ignorance of the genius of our 
language; which coes not admit of such an cx- 
pression as “ full score,” Lut would require the 
insertion of the parucle * a,” which cannot be, on 
account et the metre. And this is another great 
artifice of the poct: by leaving the quantity of 
beating indeterminate, he gives every reader the 
liberty to administer it, in exact proportion to the 
sum of indignation which he may have conceived 
against his hero; that by thus amply satisfying 
their resentment, they may be the more easily re- 
conciled to him afterwards. 


t The King of Hearts 
u“ Call's for those Tarts, 
«© And beat the Knave full sore !” 


Here ends the second part, or middle of the 
poem; in which we see the character, and exploits 
of the hero, pourtrayed with the hand of a mas- 
ter. 

Nothing now remains to be examined, but the 
third part, or end. In the end, it is a rule pretty 
well established, that the work should draw to- 
wards a conclusion, which our author manages 
thus. 


tı The Knave of Hearts 
* Brought back these Tarts.” 


Here every thing is at length settled; the theft 
is compensated; the tarts restored to their right 
owner; and Poetical Justice, in every respect, 
strictly, and impartially administered. 

We may observe, that there is nothing in 
which our poet has better succeeded, than in 
keeping up «n unremitted attention in his readers 
to the main instruments, the machinery of his 
poem, viz The Tarts; insomuch, that the 
aforementioned Scriblerus has sagely observed, that 
“ he can’t tell, but he doesn’t know, but the tarts 
‘© muy be reckoned the heroes of the poem.” 
Scriblerus, though a man of learning, and fre- 
quently right in his opinion, has here certainly 
hazarded a rash conjecture. His arguments are 
overthrown entirely by his great opponent, Hic- 
čius, who concludes, by triumphantly asking, 
« Had the tarts been eaten, how could the poet 
« have compensated for the loss of his heroes?” 

We are now come to the denouement, the setting 
all to rights: and our poet, in the management of 
his moral, is certainly superior to his great ancient 
predecessors. The moral of their fables, if any 
they have, is so interwoven with the main body of 
their work, that in endcavouring to unravel it, we 
should tear the whole. Our author has very pro- 
perly preserved his whole and entire for the end 
of his poem, where he compleats his main design, 
the reformation of his hero, thus, 

¢ And vow'd he'd steal no more.’ 

Having in the course of his work, shewn the 
bad effects arising from theft, he evidently means 
this last moral reflection, to operate with his 
readers as a gentle and polite dissuasive from 
Stealing. 

“© The Krave of Hearts 


*¢ Trought back those Tarts, 
« And vow’d he'd steal no more!”’ 


Thus have Į industriously gone through the se- 
veral parts of this wonderful work; and clearly 
proved it, in every one of these parts, and in all 
ofthem together, to be a due and proper Epic Poem; 
and to have as good a right to that title, from 
ats adherence to prescribed rules, as any of the ce- 
Acbrated master- -pieces of antiquity. And here I 
cannot help again lamenting, that, by not know- 
ing the name of the author, I am unable to twine 

our laurels together; and to transmit to posterity 
the mingled Praises of genius, and Judgment: of 
the poet, and his ç pi entator, 


THE PORT FOLIO, 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


(FROM LITERARY LEISURE.) 


I presume it is in literature, as in all other 
modes of amusement and employment which oc- 
cupy the time and talents of the various actors on 
this great theatre of human hfe, the important 
personages who represent the kings and heroes 
of the drama, look down with contempt on those 
petty actors who personate servants and messen- 
gers; While he, whose most exalted business is 
to deliver a letter with a respectful bow, despises 
most cordially the whole gang of scenc-shiflters and 
candle-snutlers. 

In other departments of life the same gradations 
prevail us amongst “ the abstract and bricf chroni- 
cles of the time.”....A merchant, whose vessels are 
forwarded to their destined ports by every wind 
that Llows, who sees on his table the produce of 
the Eastern and Western Indics, and who can 
jocosely boast of his furms in either hemisphere, 
Casts a Supa jiceus eve on the industrious trader, 
who subsists by retatiiag these valuable commoai- 
ties teehe, In tun, thins Commerce deradea by 
those petty dealers who preside over a chandler’s 
shop; while tie chanuler s shop-keeper contemns 
the traveling pedlar, 1 jose whoie possessions are 
contained ih a porase puke 

Thus it is, one unpersai chain of subordination 
pervades the whoie or society, and the connecting 
links are not more easily distinguishable in the 
gračations from a monkey to Sir Isiac Newton, 
than in every particular class and order into which 
the human spccies is reducible. Authors, no 
doubt, preserve the same proportionable distinc- 
tions; and the important compiler of a folio scoffs 
at the witling, whose labours can be comprised in 
an octavo or duodecimo; while he, who arrives 
at the dignity of a bound book, however small, 
derides the fugitive efforts of a pcriodical writer. 
All orders of men, however, are ingenious at find- 
ing their own inferiors. Thus even a diurnal or 
weekly essayist may fancy himself superior to the 
nurseling of the muses, who ventures an occasional 
sonnct into a Magazine, or who sends an unfledged 
elegy to flutter in a newspaper. 

‘There is, however, a class of writers, for whom 
it would be difficult to find an appropriate station 
semen who occasionally display in small compo- 
sitions, every talent requisite to adorn the sub- 
limest...who are capable of involving an appa- 
rently clear subject in metaphorical obscurity, or 
of adorning a barren one with alt the graces of 
poetry.. some who, in the compass of twelve or 
fourtcen lines, display a copious command of words, 
and a perfect knowledge of the beauties of lan- 
guage ;..others who, satisfied with the intrinsic 
merit of the subject of their labours, content 
themselves with dispiayiay its utiity in specific 
terms of elegant and aiicctiny simplicity. 1 have 
myself bestowed infinite attention on the compo- 
sitions of this class of authors. To describe hall 
the merits I have discovered in them, would fill 
a folio of no common size. Let not, therefore, 
these my worthy brethren suppose, that because 
my essays, small as they are, are more bulky than 
their’s, I rashly imagine myself tbeir superior. 
No! no: I am too good a judge of inteliectual 
merit....l know wit is not to be appreciated by 
weigbt or bulk; and there is often more talent 
displayed in a composition of four or five lines, 
than in the most ponderous volume industry ever 
compiled. It is to rescue this class of writers 
from unmerited neglect that I now draw my quill; 
sand though I may not enumerate many of those 
productions which have so often aflorded me de- 
light and instruction, let not those who are over- 
looked, attribute that circumstance to my blind- 
ness to their merits, but rather let them with me, 


candidly lament the narrow limits of my paper, | 
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which will not allow of my extending my com- 
Mentauonse 

ln those diurnal repositories of intelligence, 
politics, wit, scandal, and erudidon, which torm 
the delight of a true-born Englishmen, which give 
tae highest zest to his morning meal, and enable 
bim to decice on the character of his mind for 
the ensuing day, by the account they pive of the 
complexion cf public atfaies, there is usually a 
certain number of columns set anart for the valu- 
able essuys I alude to, which are, in ecneral, 
perused only by a set of readers who look less for 
tue wit, humour, surcasia, or learning, than for 
the solid information they contain. Nay, itis often 
uttered as a reproach toa pains-taking reader of a 
newspapers that he studied every advertisement in 
ite Henceforth beware, ye shallow critics, how 
ye dart the arrows ct ridicule at a study of so 
much importance. The advertisements! do they 
not contain the most interesting intelligence of 
the whole paper?) May not every man and every 
woman tind means to satisfy every want, every 
Wish they may form and many they would never 
otherwise have thought of forming, if they will 
but peruse the advertisements? ve not bache- 
lors there invited to the possession of most admira- 
ble wives? Are not spinsters courted to accept of 
unobjectionable men for husbands? Are not the 
peculiar qualifications requisite for a friend inost 
accurately described in one of them, by a profound 
philosopher, who would not trust his own Judg- 
ment in the selection of so important an ee 
tion, but who, making known to mankind at larg 
the peculiar temper and qualities which would 
secure his friendship, waited with exemplary pa- 
tience till the man whom the cap fitted, cume, and 
sought the invaluable treasure. I doubt not but 
this admirable plan met with the desired success, 
and was amply rewarded. I have not been able 
to discover whether the advertiser was recom- 
pensed for his exertions; but by the cessation of 
the advertisement, after having for some time 
courted the attention of the public by the word 
friendship in large letters, I presume it was at 
length crowned with fruition. 

I think J recollect but one instance in well-attest- 
ed history, of any thing similar to this laudable 
attempt; and in that instance the event was equal 
to the merit of the means. I allude to the wise 
method taken by the king’s son; of chusing for his 
wife that lady whose foot would go into the iltte 
glass slipper of which he was enamourcd. No 
doubt the proclamation, by which he invited all the 
females of his dominions to try to obtain the crown 
by submitting to the appointed test, must have been 
worded like the advertisement I have pomted at. 
Tam sorry I have not a copy of it at hand, that I 
might present my readers with a specimen of so 
useful a composition. But there are others with 
which I can gratify their curiosity; one in parti- 
cular, which ought to be more universally circulate 
ed than any common newspaper can be capable of 
doing: and I trust these lucubrations of mine will 
vive to the author that celebrity he so justly 
deserves. 

The piece I am going to lay before my readers 
is, I will just premise, founded on the most phi- 
lanthropical and patriotical principles; and I have 
ever observed that those two admirable qualities, 
when genuine, do ever go hand in hand, and are 
the usual concomitants of distinguished talents and 
deep research. Eut I will cxpatiate no longer 
but instantly proceed to the advertisement itsell. 


SAFE WALKING IN FROSTY WEATHER. 


« In consequence of many accidents that have 
happened, by persons falling in walking in frosty 
weather, J. Cooke, of Exe tery saddler, has studied 
a safe remedy, by reviving and nnproving the 
American creeper, to be applied underneath ladies’ 
or gentiemen’s shoes with a buckle and sirape.. 
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The creeper has two branches of iron to catch, and 
prevent entire sliding: they have been tried by 
ladies and gentlemen who have walked miles at 
ease with them, and they are recommended by the 
faculty. The price is only 2s. 6d. a pair....no- 
thing adequate to the expense of a broken leg N... 
and as the thermometer stands low, the frosty 
weather may continues.Should his majesty’s 


troops want them, they shall be rendered at Is. 6d. : 


å pair to them. 

“ N. B. As J. Cooke makes his business his 
study, he can employ his workmen in the slackest 
season by some invention of improvement for the 
public good. Any article for the spring, summer, 


autumn, or winter; can be had at his shop as | 


modern as at any saddler's in London, as he deals 
with the very same loriners, curriers, and sadale- 
tree-makers as they do; and if the same oil is 
afforded, his lamp can burn as well as their's... 
He intends sending their majesties and the royal 
family these creepers, and, not fergetting the sal- 
vation of this kingdom, to the right honourable 
prime minister, to support him in all weathers... 
as his ways and means are just.” 


Not the most superficial reader can peruse the 


foregoing composition, without being struck with | 


the various good and benevolent qualities of the 
heart displayed by J. Cooke; his general philan- 
thropy and attention to the good of the public, 
awakened by witnessing many melancholy acci- 
dents occasioned by walking in frosty weather. 
Jie could not hope so to reform mankind as to con- 
fine them totheir houses during the continuance of 
the frost, particularly, as it appeared, from the 
state of the thermometer, likely to endure a con- 
siderable time; he therefore humanely studied for 
a safe remedy, and appears, so great is the force 
of example, to have communicated the fervour of 
his benevolent zeal even to the faculty. 

Inimical to their interests as must have been 
the recommendation of these American creepers, 
they have laudably conspired with J. Cook to in- 
duce the public te adopt them; for I cannot, in 
Wis instance, submit to the opinion of Aunt Pris- 
cilla, that this apparent candour of the faculty 15, 
in fact, no commendation at all of this invention of 
J. Cooke’s, since she cannot suppose that any set 
ef men can be so liberal as to advise the adoption 
of methods which would effectully deprive them 
of so beneficial a branch of practice as arises from 
fractured limbs and broken sculls, occasioned by 
falling in frosty weather. 

The force of argument with which Mr. Cooke 
recommends his creepers, is at once clear to every 
comprehension, and demonstrated with mathe- 
matical precision. The inadequacy of the expense 
attending the first purchase of these useful articles, 
to that arising from a broken leg, the merest tyro 
in arithmetic can calculate. The loyalty and pub- 
lic spirit ue evinces in sending them to the royal 

mily and tothe rigut honourable prime minister, 
can never be too warmly extolled; but it now re- 
mains for me to praise the language and style of 
this small composition. It is a perfect example 
of the middle style, not rising to the ponderous 
sublimity of Johuson, nor sinking into the fami- 
har vulgarity which debases many modeiy writ- 
jugs; not discaining the aid of metaphor to illus- 
wate end adorn his subject, yet not fetching such 
ornament from anv obscure or distant topics; but, 
as his essay was intended to meet the eye, and 
speak to the understanding of his countrymen of 
all descriptions, adopting the domestic, yet expres- 
sive allusion toa limp. 

Nor does Mr. Cooke, with the false modesty of 
Many modern writers, fastidiously conceal his ac- 
quaintance with that book, to deserve whose ex- 
pressions is the highest of all praise. I cannot 
indeed but approve of the propriety with which he 
applies to the prime minister, one of the few 
phrases fram that book, which can with any jus- 
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tice be used in a public sense; but, happily, this 
is the concluding sentence of Mr. Ccoks’s adver- 
tisement. He felt, no douht, with the nice discri- 
mination of an author, that he could rise no higher 
in the scale of sublimity, and he had the judgment 
to avoid an anti-climax. 

To one other performance of this kind I beg 
next to call the attention of my readers; though, 
from the singular modesty with which it is intro- 
duced, it scarcely arrests the eye in the same 


pianner as more splendid advertisements. It does, 


however, sufficiently partake of their nature to 
be pronounced to bclong to that class of writings; 
and I shall not scruple to declare it one of their 
brightest specimens, though simply called 


A HINT. 

« Any person nicely sensible, irritable, hypo- 
chondrical, hysterical ;....or who, again, is dyspep- 
tic, hepatical, splenetic, gouty, paralytic, rheuma- 
tic, of an evil habit of body, scorbutic, asthmatic, 
dropsical, corpulent, bloated, yellow, flabby,....or 
otherwise, thin, dry, and rigid; who (harassed 
with spasms, cramps, wind, hickups, belchings, 
acidity, distracting dreams, depressing thoughts, 
and sleepless nights)is uneasy, anxious, low, wan- 
dering, dissatisfied; who withont being able to 
present an adequate cause or reason, fears fever 
of the nerves, and derangement of their functions; 
and who, thence, dreads to become excors, orbus, 
and expes, may, with the utmost confidence and 
freedom, relate his (or her) case, in detail, to Mr. 
Rymer, surgeon and apothecary, at Reigate, Sur- 
rey, for advice, and (Deo lubente et juvante ) relief. 
Letters may be sent, post free...See Mr. Rymer’s 
tract, price ls. upon indigestion, hypochondria- 
cism, gout, &c. scld by Evans, Paternoster-Row; 
at No. 29, Haymarket; No. 87, Fleet-street; and 
No. 63, Bishopsyate-street within; where may be 
had, by the same author, ¢ Physiological Conjec- 
tures relative to certain Functions of the Animal 
Economy,’ price one shilling.” 

All compositions, of whatever size and extent, 
usually bear upon the face of them one prevailing 
characteristic. As that of Mr. Cooke’s adver- 
tisement was philanthropy and patriotism, no one 
can hesitate in pronouncing this to bear the stamp 
of peculiar modesty. Town I am myself more 
immediately struck with traits of moral character 
than with Indications of talent; and therefore per- 
haps itis that I am more delighted with the sin- 
gular humility of Mr. Rymer’s address, than with 
his unequalled display of erudition. 

In the first place, not to dwell on the delicacy 
with wich he contents himself to hint to his coun- 
trymen the service he may do them, rather than to 
compel their attention by those traps so ¢asily seen 
through, how guarded is the tenor of his expres- 
sions: The aillicted may apply to him for advice, 
and...for relief; they may apply, but he makes no 
pompous promises of acquiescence. He does not 
even boast of his talents. He also kindly permits 
those who are willing to become his paticuts, to 
send their letters post-free; and for the cer- 
tainty ef this privilege, refers them to his * Tract 
on Indigestion, Hypochondriacism, &e.” He does 
not even tell them thatthe above-mentioned Tract 
will confirm their opinion of his medical know- 
ledpe....he merely introduces the mention of it, 
to prove that letters may be sent post-free. 

The title of his other Tract is another instance 
of his singular modesty. He calls it “ Physiologi- 
cal Conjectures.” This is indeed candour. Many 
modern infidels have endeavoured to decry the 
system of medicine for its pretended infallibility. 
Mr. Rymer here overturns that opposition from 
its foundation, by styling his opinions conjectures ; 
but charmed as I am with the author's modesty, 
camlour, and docility, I must not omit to notice 
the blaze of erugition with which he dazzles his 
readers. The catalogue of diseases is so learnediy 
Written, that it cannot but enchant tite sapient, and 


astonish the unknowing. The elegant conciseness 
and laconic energy of the diction are wonderful, 
and prove his intimate acquaintance with his own 
language, while his Guotations sufficiently evince 
his familiarity with the Latin. Of Greek he 
avoided making any display...he is nct a man to 
affect parade. I cannct forbear remarking that 
he has, through the whole of this most perfect 
little essay, made the most uncommon selection 
of well-adapted terms. He has also judiciously 
classed and divided his disorders, and heicl:tened 
the effect of his diction by the use of contrast. 
He has most accurately and impressively described 
the alarming and uneasy symptoms which afflict 
so many patients, who are ill withcut being “ able 
to present an adequate cause or reason;’’ and has 
furnished them with specific expressicns, by which, 
hereafter, they may more fully state what itis 
they fear. 

If any ill-natured critic should observe, that he 
ought not to have used Latin words for this pur- 
pose, since many honest Iinglish patients may by 
this means be prevented from understanding their 
own alarms, I can only say that I doubt not but 
Mr. Rymer had good reason for what he did; 
and I would advise him to adopt the well-known an- 
swer ofthe philosopher tothe man whe inquired what 
he had got hidden under his cloak.... I carry it 
there,” replied the sage, “ that you may not know !”’ 


THE FARRAGO.*® 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


His seeura quies, et nescia fallere vita 
Dives opum variarum ; bic latie otia fundis, 
Spelunce, vivique lacus, bic frigida Tempe 
Mugitusque bouum, mollesque sub arbore semni. 
Vire. Geoncicorum, Lis. 1E 
Here easy quiet, a secure retreat, 
A harmless life, thar knows not how to cheat, 
With home-bred plenty the rich owner bless, 
And rural pleasures crown his happiness. 
Unvex'd with quarrels, undisturbed with neise 
THE Country Kina, his peaceful realm enjoys: 
Cool grots and living lakes, the flowery pride 
Of meads and streams, that through the valley glide; 
And shady groves, that easy sleep invite, 
And, after toilsome days, a sweet repose at night, 
Dry pax. 
Here peace is thine, and life, that knows no change, 
And various wealth in Nature’s boundless range, 
The grot, the living fount, the umbrageous glade, 
And sieep on banks of moss Leneath the shade. 
So1Heny. 


The courtly reader of these essays, will readily ae- 
knowledge, that they have not....a town uir. Sequese 
tered in a hamlet from “ the busy hum of men,” 
and knowing but little of the world, except from 
the map over my chimney, I allude chiefly to tural 
events, and the scenes of my speculations are natu- 
rally laid in the country. This is a formidable ob- 
jection to the Farrago, among those “ in populous 
city pent,” who can relish no description so well as 
of streets and alleys. I sometimes regret for the 
seke of modish readers, that I have receded so far 
from the sea-shore as to be incapable of narrating the 
vicissitudes of fashion, the length ofa shoe-string, or 
breadth of a bonnet. Butthe gocd natured will 
attribute my silence on these mcementous topics no 
less to my situation, than to my choice. Itis natural 
for a hermit to talk much of his cell, and for the 
water drinker, who, in the words of Waller... 

Rarely has the use 

Of the grape's surprising juice, 
to harrangue in praise of brooks, and to deplore the 
mischief of wine. Instead of the rustling of silks, 
my rustical ears hear only the rustling of leaves, and 
the distant waterfall. A robin, whistling under my 
window, wake sme at the dawn, instead of a sere- 
nade fiom the theatrical band; and at the twilight 
hour, white city beaux are hurrying to hear the Sy. 
rens at a concert & utter dulcet Lreath,” the uniform 
moan ofthe nipht-raven composes my solitary music, 
~e Written originally in the country, but uever be fore 
publ isned. 


One evening, last week, conformab!y to my usual 
custom, I drew my lamp to my bedsite, and read, 
with rapture. that inimitable ode of Horace, in which 
he so pecticnl!y paints the landscape cf Italy, and 
the inuoxicus pleasures of the rural lite. LT slept 
and dreamed of Arcadiae My social robin caroiled 
atthe dawn. Trose and read Rousseau. There is 
so much of the enthusiasm of genius, in a!l the works 
of the citizen of Geneva, that his volumes are secl- 
dom closed, ull the tremor of my nerves beesmes 
insupportable. His eloquent letter in Eloisa, dc- 
scripive of his enchanting country, on the banks of 
the izke of Lausanne, 1 continued to peruse, til the 
sun, firing ine tops of some old oaks in front of my 
window, warned me to walk before his beams should 
become oppressive. With spirits, light as air, I as- 
cended the mountain, that overbangs the village in 
waich I reside, and leaning against a rock, wnose 
side had been chivcied by time, and fash oaed into a 
fantastic chair, | conicniplated the magic of Nature. 
The prospect comprised all, which constitutes the 
perfection of landscape. Wood and water, broken 
and cultivated surface, © hills umbered by shade, and 
vallies gleaming with the sune’? The spiral smoke 
rising from the peasants’ chi:nneys, the river of Con- 
necticut winding slowly to the ocean, the slender 
birches on the adverse bank, surveying theirfuir forms 
reflected in the water, and the whole country, in the 
bold phrase of Thomson, “ unbounded, tossing in a 
flood of corn,’ formed a scene, of which those who 
breathe the polluted air of cities have no conception. 
While busied in these ruru contemplations, I 
had forgotten that the coffee, prepared by my maid 
Dorcas, was probably cold, as the usual breakfast 
hour had glided away. I, therefore, searched around 
for some cottage, whcre my solitary six-pence 
would purchase a bow! of milk, and a seat at 
the door. After walking over an acre or two of 
compacted brakes, which, in Fancy’s eye, appeared 
ranged in battalia, to oppose me, a winding path, 
fringed on each side by a strip of vivid green 
sward, conducted me to “ a low roofed peasant’s 
nest.” A couple of flaxen headed little boys run 
rapidly to the door, and I had approached so near, 
that I could distinctly hear them warn their father 
of a strange gentleman's approach, who, in their 
simple phrase, “ looked a little cragy.”” The propri- 
ctor of the rural tenement, at whose entrance I 
stood, advanced to meet and welcome me. Ile was 
anold man. His rough hand, which grasped mine, 
had held the plough for fifty summers, and there 
was a warmth in the cordial shake, which ensued, 
worth more than all the ceremonious civility of 
those, who hold....a fan. I * satin the sun, at his 
door,” and heard the narrative of the farmer’s life. 
From habit, as well as principle, agriculture was 
his profession. ‘ The day,” continued the ho- 
nest ploughman, “that I was twenty-one, I mar- 
yied that little, brown woman, whom you see yon- 
der, spinning in the shade, and settled in a hut, 
on this mountain. I remember the parson of the 
parish once said, in a sermon, that every man 
should be the builder of his own fortune. My only 


-implements have been the ax and the plough; so 


vou must not wonder, young gentleman, at the low- 
liness of my dwelling. When I went out to my 
first day’s work, I remember, that, 1 slept more 
soundly, under an old log, which partly shel- 
tered me from the night dew, than ever you could, 
on down. Fer! see, by the paleness of your cheeks, 
and the languor of your air, that you are wasted by 
cares, which consume, and that, amidst the blan- 
dishments of cities, and the roses of the feast, you 
have chased the fairies of pleasure, and drank 
Wine, instead of milk. But, on these hills, Health 
und Husbandry are joint tenants with me and mine. 
] labour through the week, and independency 
crowns my toil. On Sundays, I read a few books, 
which a brother, who died at college, bequeathed 
me; and in one of them, which, it seems, was com- 
posed many years», ín old Rome, I learn, that, 
even the miserg Of thosc days would gladly ex- 
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change their gold and care, for such a hut, as mine. 
You sce, continucd he, leading me to a gushing 
spring, thatuy wine flows from nature's press, pure 
zs the air we breathe. Half the dishes I taste, are 
filled from the beds in that garden, and, an the 
words of the farmer's ditty, “© iny plugning, my 
sowing, WY reaping and mowing,” are the spice by 
which those dishes are scasoned. 

To this simple narrative Plistened with rapture, 
and wished that filse philosophy had never induc- 
ed me to barter sylvan for city cares. After cor- 
cially thanking the aged peasant for his hospitality, 
and repeating that, when 1 could extricate myself 
from the chains of care, I would again repose my- 
seit ia his hermitage, and hear lessons from its 
Lenignant proorictor,the sun growing fiery, I wiped 
the dew from my forehead, and a tear of regret 
from my cheek, and pensively quitted the mountain. 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
RFOM THE SHOP UF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDELE. 

Nothing is morg common than the disappoint- 
ment felt and expressed by those, who are cager 
to be introduced to un Authore Expectation huv- 
ing been highly raised, itis almostcertain it will be 
mocked. Lie, whose writings have pleased, dis- 
gusts us by his talk, and men are astonished to 
tind him, whois so correct in his pages, so careless 
in his life. ‘Lhe admirer of a fine stile is texed 
that an author shculd descend to common topics 
and the ordinary phrase. ‘The moralist grieves 
that any thing issues from the author’s mouth but 
the proverbs of Solomon, Some are chagrined 
that he is sullen, and others are offended by his 
loquacity. The ladies do not find him so hand- 
some as was expected, and the coxcombs discover 
that he is unfashionably dressed! On the differenge 
between an author's talents in his closet and in com- 
pany, let us hear a sensible writer. 

I have seen men remarkably lively and well in- 
formed in conversation appear to great disadvantage 
on committing their thoughts to paper; and others 
who write learnedly, elegantly, politely, and acute- 
ly, so dull and apparently so weak in ccnversation, 
as to be considered as unpleasant and unin- 
structive companions. I have observed this so 
often, as to be led to think, what may appear para- 
doxical, that a genius for writing anda genius for 
talking are different in their nature. 

It appears to me that superficial men talk most 
fluently, and, in mixed companies, most agreeably. 
They are usually gay and cheerful, for their spi- 
rits are not cxhausted by deep thought, nor 
drawn from things before them by absence. But 
gaiety and cheerfulness give them, in the convivial 
hour, a grace which the profound scholar, who 
utters his thoughts with gravity and hesitation can 
seldom display. 

A man ofa superficial mind and little genius 
has no diffidence arising from those delicacies and 
sensibilities, which often cruelly distress men of 
real ability. What he thinks, or has read, or 


' heard he utters with the confidence of an oracle: 


ignorant of objections, and fearless of mistake. 
His confidence gives him credit. The company 
is always disposed to listen with attention when 
any man spcaks with the assurance of undoubting 
conviction. Attention gives him additional spirits, 
and he begins to claim the greatest share of con- 
versation as his right, and at length, overpowers 
with volubility and emphasis the silent or gentle 
diffidence of modest merit. 

Ignorant and superacial admirers finding a 
voluble speaker just calculated for the meridian 
of their understandings are highly delighted with 
him as a companion, and cry him vp as a prodigy 
of parts and abilities. 

Their voices uniting in his favour, procure him, 
perhaps, some professional, or official employment, 
in which composition may be necessary. He 
writes; and the wonder is no more. How are 


the mighty fallen! Quantum mutatus! 
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Applauded by a few, he ventures to publish, 
A fatal venture! For he, who appeared in cons 
versation a giant, becomes, When approached in 
the closet, a pigmy or a Liliiputian. 

I wish to prevent the hasty formation of the 
idea of a man’s intellectual talents or genius solely 
froin his pleasantness or vivacity as a companion. 
Constant cxpzerience proves it to be a fallacious 
criterion. Men of great thoughts, solid judgments 
and well digested learning are able indeed to speak 
to great advantage on greet occasions; but they are 
not sufficiently interested in trifling, or ordinary 
company; and without pride, òr any intention to 
slight, naturally retreat from nonsense or levity to 
the pleasant indulgence of their own contempla- 
tions; therefore, they say but little in such com- 
pany, and that litde often from civility rather than 
because they are struck with what passes, or im- 
peled to speak by the interesting nature of the 
question, or the manner in which itis discussed. In 
the meantime, a feather will tickle and excite u fool. 

Itis wrons therefore, I conclude to form a deci- 
sive opinion of a man's professional abilities, from 
what appears in common conversations The 
only truce criterion is the exercise of those abihtics 
in some act of his profession. I judge of the 
companion in company, but ofthe lawyer's abilities 
at the bar or from his written opinion; of the cier- 
gyman's from the pulpit or the press; of the pny- 
sician’s from the repeated success of his actual prac- 
tice; judge of the merchant from his punctuclity 
and puyments, from his behaviour on the mart, and 
not from his volubility at the coffec-house. 

It isan erroneous judgment, which is often form- 
ed of children, as well as men, when those are sup- 
posed to have the best parts, who talk most. Ex- 
cessive garrulity is certainly incompatible with 
solid thinking, and is the mark of that volatile and 
superficial turn, which, dwelling upon the sur- 
faces of things, never penetrates deeply enough to 
make any valuable discoveries. But, as no rule is 
Without exceptions, some great thinkers, it must 
be confessed, have also been great talkers. 

No man can unite in himself every excellence. 
Jie, who excels asa pleasant and lively companion, 
may be deficient in judgment, in accuracy, in a 
power of attention and labour; and he, who excels 
in thess, may want the versatility, the gaicty, the 
cheerfulness, which are necessary to render the 
communication ef ideas in a mixed society, agrec- 
able. Men associate in the convivial hour of lei- 
sure, from their professional or commercial employ- 
ment, more for the sake of passing their time with 
ease, and even mirth, taan of being improved, or 
lessoned by the sage remarks of austere philosophy. 

Addison, who could write so agreeably on all 
subjects, was uot an entertaining companion, unless 
the circle was select. Johnson loved company, 
because he found himself attended to in it, as an 
oracle of taste and wisdom; but he could not be 
said to possess companionable agrement. His cha- 
racter ensured him respect, previously to his speak- 
ing, and what he said, justified it; for it was origi- 
nal and solid; his authoritative tone and manner 
compelled acquiescence, even if conviation was not 
produced; but after all, he was not what the word 
calls a ficusant companion. Some of his contem- 
potaries of far inferior merit, and more circum- 
scribed reputation, diffused joy and information 
wherever they went, and were beloved, at the 
same time that they were admired. They have 
also written books, but their books are not tobe com- 
pared to Johnson’s. ‘Their books were forgotten 
or despised, even while their conversation was 
sought and enjoyed by all ranks of people. 

But, as universal excellence is desirable, it seems 
right, that men should labour to supply every de- 
fect, and, therefore, I wish writers to cultivate the 
art and habits of conversation, and talkers, on the . 
other hand, to obtain the solidity and accuracy of 
writers; and thus the advantage derived to hearers 
ahd readers will be augmented.” 
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‘ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 

[ About three years since, in the course of a journey up the 
lat.es, I had the pleasure, at Detroit, of becoming ac 
quainted with a gentleman, who had travelled much 
among the different Indian nations, and understood the 
languages of several of them: from him I reccived an ac- 
count, of which the following isa copy. I think it very 
curious, and worthy of preservation in your entertaining 
miscellany. 


According to your request, sir, of yesterday, I 
send you the song of a Chippeway Indian, composed 
on leaving his mistress, to go against a large party 
of the Ottagamies, that had attacked his nation. 
What his fate was I am unable to inform you. 

I send you also a bad translation, in which much 
of the strength of the original is lost. I would have 
sent it in plain prose, in which I could have done it 
more justice, but your observation, that “ a song in 
one language, ought to be a song in another,” in- 
duces me to give it you inits present form. The 
Indian songs, however, have neither the rhythm 
of the English, French, &c. nor the measure of the 
Greek and Latin poetry: but their language is 
strong and impressive. They are dictated by un- 
cultured nature, and are well calculated to call into 
action the passions of mankind in a rude state, as 
the images, with which, like the poetry of the Ori- 
entals, they abound, are mostly familiar to the 
senses. Their language, like the characters they 
use to write in, may be called hieroglyphical; of 
this, you sce instances in the speeches, madeby their 
chiefs, atthe different treaties withthe whites. They 
speak, for example, of the tree of peace, the chain of 
friendship, the Aatchet of war; and, in like manner, 
when they declare war,a messenger Is sent to their 
enemies, who, perhaps,without saying a word, de- 
livers them a /iatchet or tomahawk, painted red, with 
the symbol of the nation (as a tortoise, buck, &c.) 
merked onite. When they sue for peace, a band 
ef wampum is sent. 

The pronunciation and length of their words, ren- 
der it difficult to confine them to any measure; but 
still a choice is much attended to, inthe formation 
of their songs, which are mostly epic, and iew pos- 
sessed of the tenderness of the following. 


I remain, &c, 


Mohegon pichebo teskenckaw Matenah, maka- 
walah nepish, saumaganosh: temante metoka, cau- 
lachee nepish. 


Tauncendah mittah natchemowee, edawlah wa- 
eawkee, neremosa Matenah, natchewah Mohegon, 
Alfatcnah nepish. 


Natchewah mawah, temaune saukokee, endau- 
lah! commawin nantagetchemegaugh, towah ma- 
kawatah, tawawmissec. 


Katcheh! nepish Matenah, tomatewatsaw Mohe- 
gon; topawah matakceneh, topawah saukokce to- 
pawah. 


Katchekee Mohegon maneto petontec, Mateneh 
mancto semakawingosh, wakaw watsaw, tapin ko- 
ali saumaganosh. 


TRANSLATION. 


See, Matena, Mohegon flies 
At glory’s ardent call, l l 
Where, gash’d with wounds, the warrior dies, 
Yet triumphs in his fall. 


And if decreed my life to give, 
To keep our nation free, 

My Matena, my charmer, live 
For him, who died for thee! 
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Ah! live to hear thy lover’s name 
Prais’d for his patriot fire, 

And join the glorious song of fame, 
His warlike deeds inspire. 


So, when those eyes are clos‘d in night, 
Shall great Mohegon prove, 

Renew’d the scenes of dear delight, 
Which taught him here to love. 


Katchekec”® shall his shade convey, 
With thine to make it blest, 
Where,far beyond the western ray, 

The brave forever rest. 


SELECTED POETRY. 


(The following, gleaned from an old magazine, is a good 
description of the pensive pleasures of a lonely enthusiast.) 


While busy mortals crowd around - 
The city, court and throne, 

Intent to see, and to be seen, 
To know and to be known; 

I turn away, content I turn 
To sweet domestic bowers, 

And ponder how I best may spend 
My life’s few fleeting hours. 

The twinkling twilight oft I trace, 
Sometimes the dusky dawn, 

My steps unseen by human race, P 
I love to be alone. 


Yet sure my thoughtful musing mind 
The social transport knows, 

Round many a friend these opening arms 
With extacy would close. 

Sure I could leave my couch by night, 
"Mo serve iny greatest foe ; 

And quit the brightest hour of joy, 
To wipe the tear of woe. 

Tis giddy, trifling, vain parade 
My heart and mind disown, 

The endless buzz, by folly made; 
I love to be alone. 


Yet not averse, when duty calls, 
I leave my quiet sphere, 

And mingle in the walks of men, 
The walks of men are dear. 

I love the intellectual feast, 
Shar’d with the good and wise, 

Nor less the little temperate meal 
Simplicity supplies. 

I freely join the rustic throng, 
Licentious scenes unknown, 

With children play; but ere 'tis long, 
I wish to be alone. 


But oh! while sorrow's mingled cries 
Through earth’s fair vales resound, 
The ear of pensive fancy tries 
To catch the piercing sound; 
Her wishful eye surveys the shores, 
Where sabie lovers part; 
His trembling limbs fell iron tears, 
Keen anguish breaks er heart. 
Oh! could I aid this injur’d race, 
I'd seek their flaming zone, 
The white and sable tyrants face, 
Nor wish to be alone. 


enna 


© Katchekee is the name of a spirit, who, they believe, 
conveys the warriors, who fall in the defence of their nation, 
te a place of perpetual bappiness ; where the sky is constant- 
ly unclouded, and where, under the shade of spreading trees, 
they taste delights, which, in their former state, they were 
too weak to bear. The Supreme Spirit they call hatche-ma- 
neto, i. e. Governor of souls. 


And oh! for swect sincerity 
The pensive muse shall guides 
I feel the lonely lot of man 
Has happiness denied. 
Unblest is he that wanders o’er 
The varied paths of time, 
Without a kind and gentle maid, 
Companion of his prime; 
Good natur'd, gentle, kind and fairsey. 
Were such a maid my own, 
Better with her my lot to share, 
Than live and die alone. 


(The suavity of the subsequent stanzas will sooth the 
ear of the poet, and the gallant may repeat them to 
bimself.] 


FROM HAFEZ) THE PERSIAN POETe 
SOFTLY. 


Disguised last night I rush’d from home, 
To seek the palace of my soul; 

I reached by silent steps the dome, 

And to her chamber softly stole. 


On a gay, various couch reclin’d, 
In sweet repose I saw the maid; 
My breast, like aspens to the wind, 
To love’s alarums softly play’d. 


Two fingers then to half expanse, 

I trembling op’d with fear oppress’d ; 
With these I pull'd her veil askance, 
Then softly drew her to my breast. 


“ Who art thou wretch ?” my angel cry'd, 
Whispering I said, thy slave, thy swain; 
But hush my love, forbear to chide, 
Speak soft/y, lest some hear the strain. 


Trembling with love, with hope and fear, 
At length her ruby lips I press’d ; 

Sweet kisses oft....mellifiuous....dear, 
Softly I snatch’d.....was softly blest. 


« O, let me” now inflamed I said, 

My idol clasp within these arms ; 

« Remove the light,” deep sigh’& the maid, 
Come, soft/y, come, prevent alarms. 


Now by her side, with bliss I glow’d, 
Swift flew the night in am’rous play ; 

At length the morning’s herald crow'd, 
When softly thence I bent my way. *” 


EPIGRAM. 


ON MRs THE WINE MERCHANT. 
His cursed compounds while Balderdash vends, 
And brews his dear poisons for all his dear friends, 
No wonder they never can get him to dine; 
He’s afraid they'd oblige him to drink his own wine + 
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In bowers of laurel, trimly dight, 
We will outwear the silent night; 
While Flora busy is to spread 
Her richest treasure on our 
Sın WALTER RALEIGR. 


esvdeneenete Here be all the ponr 
That Fancy can beget on youthful thoughts, 
When the fresh blood grows lively, and retarns, 
Brisk as the April buds, in primrose season. 

l MiLTon’s Comus. 


It has been acommon custom among my prede- 
cessors in this department of composition, to relieve 
the dryness, orthe sameness of prose, by an occasional 
article of poetry. In this manner,many minor poems 
of celebrated authors, have been, without much pa- 
rade, ushered intolife ; and I cannot helpthinking, that 
a paper, thus variegated, will be considered, by the 
lovers of miscellany, as having fully answered the 
end of its being. In grave and scientific works, a 
departure from system offends ; but in the lucubra- 
tions of the desultory essayist, men look for varied 
hues, and fantastic combination. For comfort and 


for use, the quaker simplicity of drab broad cloth, is- 


chosen, but to please the giddy eye, and to add to 
holiday splendour, we spangle our drapery, and call 
on Iris for her most vivid colours. 

In the twenty-first number of this year’s Port Fo- 
Vio, there occurs a prose version ofa Persian madrigal 
in an extract from the works of sir William Jones. 
The Editor expressed his hope, that P. D. a classical 
correspondent, would decorate this Persian beauty, 
with poetical ornaments. As this expectation was 
not realized, a new and volunteer translator has ap- 
Peared; and, without farther preface, we introduce 
him to our readers. As he makes his bow gracefully, 
and expresses himself in the fluent diction of a well- 
bred scholar, we are confident, that he will meet a 
Polite and gracious reception. 


Mnr. SAuNTER, 


As your correspondent “ P. D.” has not com- 
plied with your request, and the wishes of your rea- 
ders, I send you a versification of one of your Per- 
sian translations; which, if I ' remember right, is 
Part of an ode of Hafiz. I would have attempted 

the others, but that I have too much diffidence to 
venture far in a path, that has been trodden by sir 
illiam Jones, and professor Carlyle. 

Accompanying this, are two others, from the 

> ok of Solomon; which, however, rather appear 


tam have been written by a fine, lively, and amorous 


= “tl, who, like Sappho, complains of her colour being 


too deep a shade. 


. My intention was, merely to point out, by putting 


em jnto the same maggures the similayity between 


the poetry of the Persians, and that of Solomon. 
We find both frequently speaking in the female cha- 
racter; and very similar to some-of the stanzas of 
the latter, is the following, from the Oriental Collec- 
tions, No. 5, page 204. “ My soul longs to clasp my 
beloved in my arms! I will puton my ornaments ; 
I will prepare the bed, and the garlands of flowers.” 
The stanzas of both have little, or no connection ; 
so thal, you may, in general, take any one from the 
rest, or alter its position, without injury. The 
imagery, too, of both, is much the same; though 
indecd, Solomon has some figures, wilder than any 
I have seen, in the translations from the Persian. 
When I turned to “ Solomon’s Songs,” I must 
confess, it was with somewhat of an inclination to 
versify them all; but that vanity, which induced me 
to think myselfequal to such a task, was instantane- 
ously annihilated, on finding the fair one’s eyes 
compared to “ the fish-pools of Heshbon, by the 
gate of Bath-rabbim;” and her nose to the tower 
of Lebanon, which looketh towards Damascus.” 
This is a sublimity, to which I am perfectly con- 
scious of being unable to soar; I nave, therefore, 
left it to those of happier genius, and contented my- 
self with selecting a few of the simplest stanzas 


from the first and second songs. 
O. 


FROM THE PERSIAN. 


The rose can never boast its sweet, 
Without the cheek of her I love; 

Nor without wine, the cool retreat, 
Where gush the fountains in the grove. 


Nor walk along the fragrant bower, 
Nor in the garden gives delight; 
If in the calm and pensive hour, 
We miss the minstrel of the night. 


The cypress, dancing in the breeze, 
And flowers, by gentle Zephyr blown, 
Cannot, without her presence, please, 
Whose checks are like the tulip’s down. 


Nor does the presence of a maid, 
Whose lips each balmy sweet possess, 
In whom is either rose display’d, 
Delight, without the swect caress. 


Sweet is the place, where roses grow, 
And sweet is wine, within the grove ; 
But yet, less swect the roses glow, 
And wine, without the maid I love. 


Not all the pictures art can form, 
Not all, that Fancy can devise, + 

So much this am’rous bosom warm, 
As rosy cheeks, and radiant eyes. 


FROM THE FIRST SONG OF SOLOMON”®,. 


O, clasp me in thy close embrace, 
And press those balmy lips to mine! 
Scho ig eee th cen ea a i ee ene 
* Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth: for thy 
love is sweeter than wine. 
lam black, butcomeiy, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, as 
the tents of Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon, 
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Thy love, dear youth of matchless grace, 
- Thy love is sweeter, far, than wine ! 


Though oe’r my slender form the sun 
Has all his fiercest radiance thrown, 

What youth my proffer'd love would shun? 
What maid my beauty will not own? 


Tell me, beloved of my soul, 
Where thou thy gentle flocks dost feed, 
Where rest’st at noon....nor let me stroll 
To those, that thy companions lead. 


More sweet than myrrh, when zephyrs spread 
Its perfumes, as they, wanton, fly ; 

O, quickly come! and let thy head 
All night, upon my bosom lie. 


What youth shall c'er to thee compare ? 

Whose charms shall vie with thine, my love è 
Thy skin excels the lily fair, 

Thine eyes, the mildness of the dove. 


O come then! come, in all thy charms, 
By thousand softest wishes led ; 

O come! and clasp me in thy arms, 
Where, green and mossy is our bed! 


FROM THE SECOND SONG OF SQLOMON® 


What music was it to my ear, 
When thus did my beloved say, 

Awake! arise, my charming fair! 
Arise, my love, and come away! 


For, lo! the wintry clouds are past, 
The tempests all away are flown, 

The chilling winds no longer last, 
The rain is over, too, and gone. 


All nature now incites to love ; 
The flowers display their gayest hue, 
The songsters warble in the grove... 
Hark, how the am'rous turtles coo! 


Now, while the budding figs appear, 

And round the grape, rich perfumes play. 
O haste! arise, my charming fair! 

Arise, my love, and come away! 


Tell me, O thou, whom my sonl loveth, where thou feed- 
est, where thou makest thy flock to rest at noon: for why 
should 1 be as one, that tyrneth aside by the flocks of thy 
companions? 

A bundle of myrrh is my beloved unto me; he shall lie 
all night betwixt my breasts. 

Behold thoy art fair, my love ; behold thou art fairs thou 
hast dove's eyes. i 

Behold, thou art fair, my beloved; yea, pleasant: also 
our bed is green. 

* My beloved spake, and said unto me, rise up, my tove 
my fair one, and come away: i 
For lo! the winter is past, the rain is over and gone. 

The flowers appear onthe earih, the time of the singing 
i ae is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our 
and. 

The fig-tree putteth forth her green figs, and the vines 
with the tender grape, give a gocd smell. Arise, my lave, 
my fai one, and come away, | pe 
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INTERESTING TRAVELS 
INAMERICAc 


TRANSLATED FROM TIHE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


(CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Blore murders committed in six months, than through- 
wut the Prussian dominions, in three years... 1 wo 
children murdered in one week, at Philadelphia... 
Lncestuous offspring of a father by his daughtere.eve 
Frequency cf the vencreal disease... Report of a sena- 
torial temple of wantonness ; not however to be war- 
ranted. 


During six winter months which I passed in 
Philadelphia, I heard of more murders, committed 
in that space of time, within the United States, 
than happen in threc years, throughout the Prus- 
sian dominions, although they contain nearly two 
millions more inhabitants. In the state of New- 
York, a judge was murdered upon the higl-way, by 
persons who had disguised themselves as Indians. 
In one of the southern states, a father killed his 
own son. A baker’s boy threw a new-born child, 
which he had found in the street into an heated 
oven, in order to appropriate to himself an hundred 
guineas, which. probably the mother, wishing to 
remain unknown had left with the child, to induce 
the finder to take care of this fruit of a false step. 
In the last week before my departure from Phila- 
dclphia the discovery of two dead children, one in 
a privy ; the other upon a dung-hill, was a general 
subject of conversation...The woman who mur- 
dered one of them was taken up; but was dis- 
charged again. ‘Lhe frequency of infanticide in 
America, the more forcibly proves a dreadful pitch 
of corruption, because neither the laws nor the 
prevailing opinions punish with infamy a girl, for 
bringing into the world a child unlawfully begot- 
ten. If I had taken pains to hunt up such anec- 
dotes, I should perhaps have many more to relate. 
What I have told, is howevcr unfortunately for the 
honour of human nature too much, and I have 
hoticed only transactions generally known, detailed 
in all the newspapers, and never contradicted by 
any one. | 


Several German clergymen in Pennsylvania, 
have published their sermons there... They des- 
cribe the moral condition of the country people in 
a shocking point of light. You read in thse dis- 
courses of nothing but adultery, perjury, harlotry, 
theft, drunkenness, brawling kc. Not far from 
Luncaster, it was said a countryman had children 
by his daughter. The venereal distemper is like- 
wise very common in the country, as all the phy- 
sicians and surgeons, who have a great practice 
there, unanimously assured mes 


The murder of infants, and the number of ex- 
posed children, give no favourable ider of the con- 
aincnce cf the unmarried women. The married 
cocs, at least of the higher classess are said to be 
tolerably regular, and cuckoldom is not very fre- 
eucnt. Yet others again maintained that there 
wire in Philadelphia, bawds, who for an adequate 
anm of money, knew how to procure women of 
reputation. But perhaps this was slander. I 
remarked however a general report in circulation 
that a temple of wautonness had been built upon 
suncciiation, Where the fithers of the land, in con- 
PTUSS, mirht relax a litde from their numerous 
cares fur the public poode I only had the outside 
of the Leuse pointed out to me. It is in New- 
street; but farther distant from the river Delaware 
then fourth street. A thing of this kind cannot 
che closely inquired into, but such a thing ought 
bet even to be suid; for if there be na reason 
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whatever to doubt the moral purity of the senators 
in a republic, no such reports will be circulated. 
Livy does not tell us that Cato the censor or Re- 
gulus, Fabricius or Cincinnatus, were suspected of 
visiting such houses. 
guented them; but in their time the republic wes 
at its last gasp, and they were no republicans. 
The part of a republican is in this world rather 
difficult to perform. Amopg royalists, people are 
not upon the subject of morals quite so scrupulous; 
they do not give themselves out for models of vir- 
tue. With the idea of a republican is connected 


| that of severer morals, of an heroic contempt of 


all selfish interest, and of a mind steeled against 
all the fascinations of the senses when duty for- 
bids'their indulgence. The Americans, therefore, 
from the period of their independence have assum- 
ed adifficult part; but they perform it desperately 
ill, and they are as it appears to me, republicans 
with royalist manners. 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ae Labor omnia vincit, 
improbus... 
VIRGIL. 


Industry in youth is a duty we owe our parents: 
our country, ourselves, and, above all, our benefi- 
cent Creator. Idleness is the mother of vice, 
activity of virtue; from that originate the calami- 
ties and misfortunes of human life; from this its 
blessings and delights. How,wonderful is it then, 
that the majority of mankind should trifle away 
their time so prodigally, in frivolous pursuits ; and 
rather than use ‘a little exertion, suffer continual 
inquietude! 

Inertia has spent the early part of her days in 
fashionable pleasures and amusements; and now, 
at forty, reclines in an easy chair, a ponderous 
mass of uzeless matter, tortured with the constant 
dread of catching cold. The least damp gives her 
death, and she has been killed a thousand times, 
with a breath of pure air. Her tongue is the only 
active part of her; which is engaged alternately 
In preaching and scoldinge She exhorts those 
around her to the practice of virtues, which she 
has long possessed unseceen unknown, “ for no 
person yet, herself excepted, has had the penetra- 
tion todiscover her latent good properties.” But can- 
dour must confess, Inertia is productive of some 
advantages. The tender minds of her children 
are not tormented with study; tis enough for them 
to administer to the numberless wants of their 
almamater. A cook finds employment, the phar- 
macopalist is enriched, quacks encouraged, and 
physicians daily visit their debilitated patient, 
while careful Conjux finds, incessant toil essential, 
to support his amiable valetudinary wife. : 

The fate of Vertumuns is more tragical. He 
was a young man whose prolific mind led his 
friends to expect an exuberant harvest from his 
ripening talents; but alas! virtue and excellence 
are not the natural productions of any soil. His 
volatile mind grew weary of restraint. “ I will 
not, said he, cramp my spirits with books and 
business, now is the time for enjoyment.” Then 
mixing with the multitude; dissipation cnhervated 
his intellects, the tyrant passions uncentrouled set 
up their principalities and waging war, anarchy 
seized the presidency. His patrimonial estate was 
squandercd; he was deserted by his associates ; 
harassed by creditors and the contending powers 
within, premature old age came on, and bewailing 
his mispent time, be made his miserable exit, 
leaving behind a striking example of the fatal con- 
sequences of inert-licentious youth. 

Exercise improves the faculties, promotes health, 
and gives energy to the whole system; and if we 
are ambitious of arriving at the summit of that 


Cxsar and Pompey fre-. 


eminence, to which indefatigable industry alone 1 
capable of elevating us; can we commence the 
work too early! Our evil propensities must all 
be eradicated, and stubborn self subdued before we 
can proceed with any degree of facility. Then is 
it not more eligible to pluck them up, before they 
become too deeply rooted? ‘The opinion, that we 
are.at liberty in wild and varying adolescence “ to 
play the fool” with time, is a mistaken and dange- 
rousone. Agricola might with equal propriety say, 
when nature animates her vegetable dominions, and 
moistens the earth with refrigerant showers, “ I 
will take my ease through the spring and summer, 
my corn may be planted in autumn,” and suffer 
his fences to lie neglected, and his meadows open 
to the invasion of neighbouring cattle. What 
would be the result of his shameful indulgence ? 
His fields might produce a luxuriant crop of weeds; 
but would they afford him sustenance through the 
hibernal season? No, verily, he must perish with 
hunger during the wiater. So the mind uncult- 
vated, and destitute; loaded with the infirmities of 
age and intemperance, and with no other support 
than rank, vice, and overgrown folly, must totter 
beneath the load, and fall with the first blast of 
cold adversity. 

Very different is the decline of a well spent life, 
where the venerable “ tenant of clay,” can look 
with approbation on the manual and mental toils 
of his youth, and see a farm improved....walks 
extended...prospects cleared...trees planted by his 
own hand, offering their umbrage to shield him 
from the fervid sun, and a garden exhilirating the 
senses with itsodours; while his frugal dome con- 
tains a worthy partner in his felicity, surrounded 
by a family of well taught active offsprings- With 
a mind thus stored, a man cannot be unhappy. He 

** May quit a cottage or a throne, 
May leave the world and dwell alone 
Within his spacious mind.” 

Contemplation never tires, nor do reflections 
consume; death is divested of his terrors, and he 
slides into eternity with a placidity, never to be 
felt by the slothful and impious. 

Rise, sons and daughters of Columbia, from the 
allurements of inglorious ease, and pursue in due 
season the path of virtue, which conducts to hap- 
piness. Let none hesitate at the magnitude of 
the enterprize. Labour will remove every obstruc- 
tion, and the reward of perseverance is immense 
and infallible. Can any loiter in so momentous 
an undertaking? The wise I know will press for- - 
ward, amongst whom, I humbly hope, will not be 
last, she who, with expanded heart, signs herself. 

RURALINA. 
(FROM LITERARY LEISURE.) 


I shall not scruple to devote this paper to a con- 
sideration of the proper employment of time; nor 
will it deter me from undertaking the subject, that 
it has been frequently considered before: that 
which is important to all, can never be thought of 
too often, and we fail more frequently for want of 
reflecting on, than of knowing our cuties, 

There can be no subject of more consequence 
to every individual, than the proper disposal of that 
portion of time allotted to us, since whatever our 
depraved fancies look upon as valuable, and what- 
ever is really and intrinsically so, alike depend 
upon it. It is strange, that of a life which we all 
pretend to value, and which is so perpetuaHy 
escaping from us, any one should suffer a single 
hour to pass by unmarked by some useful] exer- 
tion; it is still more surprising that any one should 
voluntarily submit to the cruel punishment ef 
total inaction. ‘The utmost malice of the most 
inveterate cnemy could not invent a severer tor- 
ment than the stupic ‘nactivity to which some 
persons devote themse. es! To pass whole days 
in watching the slow lapse of time. and rejoiang 


at the end of cvery bour, is indeed natural to those 
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wh’s languish under the pressure of scvere bodily 
or mental calamity; but that those who enjoy 
health and liberty, should so groan under the heavy 
burden of time, not only claims our pity, but our 
wonder! If those who feel their hours thus op- 
pressive, would but seck employment, and pursue 
it steadily,....if they would but resolve that either 
mind or body should be usefully and actively em- 
plored, they would find the intolcrable weight of 
existence lessened! The hours would no longer 
heavily lag in their flight, nor would the temporary 
death of sleep, nor the eternal sleep of death, be 
any longer looked to for relief. 

Cen any one of these languid beings, who waste 
whole hours in inaction, and fancy they have been 
thinking, mention one useful reflection, one salu- 
tary resolution, as the fruits of their long indo- 
lence? A mere reverie, that flits across the specu- 
lum of the brain, and Icaves no trace behind it, 
merits not to be dignified with the name of thoughts 

In constant and actual einployment aldne can 
we seck for unwearied cheerfulness....that delight- 
ful sunshine of the soul. ‘Those who, from situa- 
tion, are privileged....and those who from dispo- 
sition are prone to be indolent, are those who are 
most subject to causeless dejection of spirits. No 
fancied uneasiness can stand against useful activity» 
and ever real distress will lose much of its poig- 
nancy, if some profitable and interesting occupation 
be steadily pursued:...by profitable I mean that 
which is ultimately so, which tends to improve, to 
fortify the heart....to enlarge, to enlighten the un- 

derstanding. 
The time of life is short! 
« To spend that little basely, were too long? 
S Tho’ life did ride upon a dial’s point, 
“ Still ending at th’ arrival of the hour!” 
. SHAKSPEARE. 
Every one who has leisure, and who means to be 
happy, either has, or must adopt some favourite 
hobby-horse with which to amuse that leisure. 
Without some pursuit, which from its pleasantness 
engages the mind, that very leisure would be the 
most insupportable burden! It were to be wished 
that the favourite pursuits of every one were of a 
nature to strengthen the good dispositions of the 
soul, to extend its capacities, and to improve its 
moral character. The gradual effect of an habitual 
pursuit is so indubitable, that it behoves every one 
to lead their fancy to select that which will best 
contribute to some virtuous end. 

That the amusement of leisure hours should be 
innocent, is perhaps hardly sufficient: if it be 
frivolous,....if it tend to lead the mind away from 
the due consideration of its relative duties,....if it 
be of an enervating kind, however innocent every 
particular act may appear, the gencral complexion 
of character produced by its frequent recurrence, 

. is notinnocent. ‘he end, therefore, should always 
' be kept in view; this should be the grand cri- 
terion, and by the end, be always understood the 
final end with respect to our futurg hopes and 

Prospects....not the mere termination or aim of 

each particular pursuit. It is, indeed, a maxim, 
that has often been prostituted to the worst of pur- 
poses, that the end will sanctify the means; and so 
at will, if properly apprehended: for if the true 
end be the main object, no means will be either 
acceptable or convenient, except such as are in 

themselves laudable and virtuous. 

‘* Procrastination is the thief of time.” 

YOuKG. 
fd few faults, more certainly, though imper- 
“=eptibly, destroy the energy of character than pro- 
“=rastination. Every one undoubtedly, in those 
moments of reflection which must occur to ull, 
must have formed many good resolutions; but the 
“execution of them being postpcned toa more con- 
enient season, is too often portponed forever: and 
“those good and virtuos snotions in the soul leave 
us more guilty When disobeyed or disregarded. 
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That which it is right to do. it is right to do now! to be drawn; Lut if we ives: ourseires ef pre. 


Begin therefore to-day, lest thou be prevented to- 
morrow! ) 
Why, if the present time have not all the fitness 
required, should the future time be more advan- 
tageous? Why wait for any era from which to 
date the beginning of reformation? Is not every 
era auspicious on which so good a work is begun? 
Will not other avocations arise? Will not other 
projects be formed, and prove equally abortive? 
It were well if in a morning, during those cool 
moments we most of us enjoy before we quit the 
pillow, before the cares and inquietudes of the 
world perplex our thoughts, while the mind is 
calm and active, and the heart glowing with gra- 
titude under the consciousness of renewed exist- 
ence, it were well, I say, if we wert then to arrange 
a plan of moral conduct for the day....if frequently 
Loo, in the course of that day, we were to ask our 
own hearts what report the hour Jast elapsed would 
carry of us to heaven!...and if at night, when 
again returned to the couch,of rest, while we 
thankfully acknowledge the protection and safety 
we have experienced, we were to examine how we 
have fulfilled our intentions, taking into consider- 
ation the real value of time, and the incalculable 
importance to our individual welfare of a proper 
distribution and employment of it, we should then 
blush to have passed a day unmarked by some 
vigorous or laudable exertion....we should shrink 
from the contemplation of many precious hours 
wasted in inactivity....-hours which will return no 
more, and which, having thus elapsed without 
notice, swell to a bulk that would surprize and 
alarm us, could we behold at one view the portion 
of time thus thrown away. 
“ On all-important time, thro every age, 
‘© Tho’ much, and warm, the wise have urg’d, the man 
s Is yet unborn, who duly weighs an hour !” 
Younc. 
Mr. Shenstone has among his “ Observations,” 
a sentiment dazzling at first view, but, on mature 
consideration; its intrinsic value seems but trifling. 
eee His words are... It is a miserable thing to be 
sensible of the value of one’s time, and yet to be 
restrained by circumstances from making the pro- 
per use of it.” 
To try the value of this exiom, let us inquire 
what is the proper use of time? Is it not that 
which aris-s from actual circumstances? and is 
there any possible circumstance which does not 
afford some opportunity of laudable moral occu- 
pation? If we ask ourselves these questions with- 
out prejudice, we shall not hesitate about the 
answers; but, in general, if we are prevented from 
pursuing our favourite or our iftended employ- 
ment, we are apt to think we are hindered from 
making a proper use of time. A man ought not 
to lament in society that he 1s interrupted in some 
pursuit which requires solitude and thought,....nor 
if he be in solitude, should he regret being pre- 
cluded from the exercise of the social virtues: 
nay, when, by some casual accident, an intended 
plan even of moral excellence is impeded, does 
not that very obstacle itself give room for the 
exertion of patience and forbearance? ‘The appro- 
priate employment of every moment is that duty 
which the circumstances of the moment demand ; 
and even if called away by some impertinent visi- 
tors from the contemplation of virtue, or the exer- 
tion of talent, a man may be not less laudably, 
though less agreeably, employed in the practice 
of that familiar benevolence which diffuses good- 
humour and pleasantry, nor less usefully engaged 
for his own private advantage in repressing the 
sallics of impatience, or the inroads of ill-hu mour. 
Shenstone was of a querulous, irritable nature. 
He thought every moment ill employed that was 
not given to his Muse, to gurdening, or to senti- 
ment. People, in general, have their favourite 
pursuits, from which they are equally reluctant 


judice and partiality, we shall discard Shengtane's, 
attractive (tinsel, and conclude with the nobfer 
poet, that 

Who doen the dest hig elreuntstance alicws, 

“ Does weil!....acts nobly f... Angels could no more! ' 

Yous. 

Every day, if rightly employed, undoubtediy 
affords some nseful reflections; and were tirese 
noted down, it would be amusing, at some futerc - 
period to recal the occurrences, by the observations 
they had produced: but it would also be far more 
useful than amusing, by shewing the improvement, 
the increased maturity, or the perfect stability of 
our judgment. Were we to preserve a register, 
not merely of bare facts, but of the thoughts and 
feelings of our minds upon them, how accurately 
Should we be enabled to trace the rise or the 
demolition of some prejudice....to mark by what 
gradations our opinicns attained their present form, 
and to detect the almost imperceptible shades by 
which, in a series of years, our characters reccive 
a totally different hue! In a record such as this, 
a blank day would be to us areproach! The due 
improvement of time ought to be the great aim of 
life; and there can be no better means pursued for 
so desirable an end, than extracting from every 
incident some moral or mental advantage. Surely, 
of the scanty portion of time allotted to those 
beings who ought to aim at perfection, no part 
should be suffered to elapse, without some trace 
worthy of remembrance. 

A general habit of activity best enables us, who 
are the mere creatures of habit, to make this due 
improvement of our best possession. Mental 
activity as far surpasses that which is merely cor- 
poreal, as the works of genius exceed the manu, 
facture of art. Yet they rather assist, than ime 
pede cach other; but never should mere personal 
industry lay claim to that praise which is duc to 
its more excellent counterpart. Far be it from 
me to rob activity of its just reward; it is not 
in the power of any declaimer to deprive it of thao 
which its own exertion alone secures, for happiness 
and contentment are ever the prize of activity ; but 
while the body, while the hands are strenuously 
employed, the mind may remain indolent. 

Many persons reckon that day well spent, ig 
which they have forwarded or concluded any busy 
undertaking, and perhaps it has been so; but 
mere personal industry, except where subsistence 
depends on it, is rather innocent than meritorious. 
The woman who, from her fortune, is exempted 
from the necessity of incessant needle-work, is 
surely far better employed in rendering heg house 
agreeable, and her society happy, than in working 
her finger to the bone under the pretence of indus- 
try, while her mind, intent upon her needle’s point, 
sinks into a most deplorable apathy towards all 
exertion of agrecuble or engaging talents. Was 
Shenstone so well employed while he was fretting. 
at the waste ef time when chased from his pen by 
casual visitors and while framing clegant aphor- 
isms expressive of his regret, as if he had reso- 
lutely conquered the rising peevishness within 
him, and seen his guests with a determination to 
please and be pleased? Great virtues and heroic 
exertions seldom fall in our way; but the due 
cmployment of every moment is in every body's 
power; nor will any pursuit, any occupation, tend 
more decidedly to our final advantage, than the 
continued practice of those social and familiar ex- 
ertions which every minute demands. 

Time is a possession, of which the enormous 
value has never perhans, been accurately com- 
puted. If every moment were uniformly em- 
ployed to the best advantage, it would be difficult 
to ascertain to what degree of perfection human 
nature might attain, even during a moderate life. 
Some few instances of wonderful application have 


proved that hyman lacultics are capable of almost 
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infinite extension; but dazzling as are abilities of 
every kind, and fascinating as is their pursuit, in 
which perfection is not only more visibly ap-. 
proached, but with more’ immediate gratification 
to the pursuer, let it be remembered that the 
moral and religious use of time alone will uki- 
mately benefit us. 

Let us beware, then, of confounding our pre- 
judices or partialities with our duties, and of think- 
ing, like Shenstone, all time misemployed, that is 
‘not devoted to our favourite hobby-horse. 

a — — 
AN AUTHOR'S EVENINGS.» 


. FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS». COLON AND SPONDEE. 


My excessive love of biography often urges ‘me 
to postpone every other study and engagement, to 
indulze myself in contemplating tlhe lives of the 
learned. J find my industry more stimulated, and 
my emulation more quickened, by particular lives, 
than by general history. The one is a single por- 
trait in a strong light. The other is the rapid suc- 
cession of figures, multiplied, or confused, as in Chi- 
nese shades, or a magic lanthorn. ~- 

While I content myself with the annual perusal 
of Gibbon’s history, I pore almost every week over 
the record of his studies, and the history of his life; 
and I care not so much to discover on what hour 
Prvnne, the Puritan, stood in the pillory, or when 
the scoundrel, Bradshaw, settled his scheme of regi- 
cide, as to learn that Edmund Burke was an early 
riser, and yet conversed late with Mrs. Woffington ; 
and that, to an accidental fall from a pedr-tree, 
which happened while sir William Jones was at 
school, we are indebted for the industry of his lite- 
rary habits, and for the variegated entertainment, 
aflorded by his works. 


Southey has translated from the Spanish of 
Gcorge de Montemayor, the following stanzas. 
They are eminently beautiful. 


Here, on the cold clear Ezla’s breezy side, 

My hand amid her ringlets wont to rove, 
She proffer'd now the lock, and now denied, 

With all the baby playfulness of love. 
Here the false maid, with many an artful tear, 
Made me each rising thought of doubt discover, 
And vow'd and wepe, till Hope had ceas‘d to fear; 
Ah me! beguiling, like a child, her lover. 


One evening, on the river’s pleasant strand, 
‘The maid, too well-beloved, sat with me, 
And with her finger trac'd upon the sand 
Death for Diana....not inconstancy ! 
And Love beheld us, from his secret stand ; 
And mark’d his triumph, laughing to behold me 
To see me trust a writing, trac'd in sand, 
‘Co sce me CREDIT WHAT A WOMAN TOLD ME. 

I am in doubt whether a happier conccit in the 
amatory stile of writing, can be found than the fol- 
lowing. In the whole collection of the epigrams of 
RfarntraL, I donot remember to have discovered a 
hiner turn, or a neater point. 


Fair and young, thou bloomest now, 
And I full many a year have told, 

But read the beart, and not the bren, 
Thou shalt not find my Love is old. 


Bly Love's a child, and then canst say 
How much his little age may be; 
For he was born the very day, 
That first 1 set my eyes on thee. 


‘the French are generally distinguished for the 
warmth and elegance of their compliments to femi- 
nime beauty and merit. But they are sometimes 
Litter and contemptuous, even when woman is their 
theme. The following Epigram upon aslattern, i$ 
aa pointe 

E? IGRAME. 
D. ANNE LA NOIRE 
Anne se fzsnit a croire 
Que ce lavant dans cette cau 
Blanche y deviendroit sa pean 
Mats sa peau rendit l'eau noire. 
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IMITATED. 
Ann, in yon transparent laver, 
Though to wash your face you seem; 
Trust me, tis a vain endearcur.... 
You but soil the limpid stream. 
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In the Windsor Forest, a striking specimen oc- 
curs of Mr. Pope's fondness for that family, memo- 
rable for its misfortunes, its genius, its energy, and 
its giving birth to an Augustan age of literature. 

Here Ceres’ gifts in waving prospect stand, 

And nodding, tempt the joyful reaper’s hand ; 
Rich Industry sity smiling on the plains, 
And PEACE AND PLENTY TALL A STUART reigns. 


Gilpin, in one of his picturesque essays, has intro- 
duced-the following description ofa cormorant. Of 
this bird of prez, one would hardly suppose it pos- 
sible to say any thing, striking or elegante But let 


us attend to the art of the author, and observe how. 


highly the pencil of genius can colour even the 
meanest objects. 

The cormorant is not without beauty. His eager, 
steady, determined flight; his plunging into the 
waters; his wild look, as if conscious of guilt; 
his bustle on being alarmed, shaking the mois- 
ture from his feathers, and dashing about, till 
he get fairly disengaged, are all amusing cir- 
cumstances in his history. But he is a merciless 
villain ; supposed by naturalists, to be furnished with 
a greater variety of predatory arts, than any bird, 
that inhabits the water. When the tide retires he 
wings his ardent flight, with strong pinions and out- 
stretched neck, along the shores of the deserted ri- 
ver; with all the channels and currents of which, 
he is better acquainted than the mariner, with his 
chart. Here he commits infinite spoil. Or, if he 
find his prey less plentiful in the shallows, he js at 
no loss in deeper water. He dives.to the bottom, 
and visits the eel in her retirement; of all others, 
his favourite morsel. In vain the fowler eyes him 
from the bank, and takes his stand behind the bush. 
The cormorant, quicker sighted, knows ‘his danger, 
and parries it with a glance ofhis eye. If he choose 
not to trust his pinions, in a moment, he is under 
water, rises again, in some distant part, instantly 
sinks a second time, and eludes the possibility of 
taking aim. Ifarandom shot should reach him, un- 
less it carry a weight of metal; his sides are so 
well cased, and his muscular frame so robust, that 
he escapes mischief. If the weather suit, he fishes 
dexterously at sea. When he has filled his maw, he 
retires to the ledge of some projecting rock, where 
he listens to the surges below, in dosing contempla- 
tion, till hunger again waken his powers of rapine. 


In the Town Talk of sir Richard Steele, he has 
preserved the song of Amintor and the Nightingale, 
by Leonard Welsted esquire, a gay writer, unjustly 
calumniated by Pope, and, perhaps, somewhat extra- 
vagantly extolled by Steele, who calls him “ a noble 
genius ;’’ and declares of the following ballad, that 
the scene, the persons, the time, and all the circum- 
stances, contribute to make this as proper a subject 
for a song, as can be imagined. ‘The delicacy of 
the thoneht and phrase, and the sweetness of the 
numbers, are circumstances, that conspire to make 
it most exquisitely agreeable. All this, is, indeed, ra- 
ther : bove the merit of Mr. Welsted; but, perhaps, 
the reader will be curicus to examine what so ingeni- 
ous and noted a writer, as Steele, has thus praised. 

As ina hlooming jasmine bower, i 
Where Envy’s eye conld ne'er disclose ‘em, 
Enjoying ages in an hour, 
Amintor lay in Chloe’s bosom. 


A nightingale renewed her song, 
In such a sad, complaining mcasure, 
In notes, at once, so sweet and strong 
The enchanting grove was fill'd with pleasure. 


O! lovely songstress, said the swain, 
Thy idle melody give over; 

To me, alas! thou singst in vain, 
To me, a panting, wioking lover. 


Thy sweet complainings now dismiss, 
‘Thou heavenly, yet unkind intruder; 

Nor roh me of a gentler bliss, ; 
To give me in its place, a ruder. 


When I am sunk in Chloe’s arms, 
The sofiest moment love posscoses ; 

L’en Philomel has lost her charins, 
And Harmony itself displeases! 


Bright Chice all my powers employs, 
And all beside is fond delusion ; 
While she alone compleies my joys, 
Variety is but confusion, 
ce) 
EPISTOLARY. 

[The ensuing letter, from the pen of Dr. Framxuiye, 
nas been communicated by a friend, from whom we ex- 
pect, occa sicnally, more communications of a similar na- 
ture, written during the revolution, and illustrative of 

_thatevent. The curicus cannot fail of being gratified in 
the perusal of a correspondence, which will probably re- 
fect much light upon many of the obscurer events ofaa 
interesting epoch. 


ORIGINAL LETTER FROM DR. FRANKLIN TO MOK- 
SIEUR DUMAS. _ 


Philadelf:hta December 9, 1775. 
DEAR SIR, | 


I received your several favours, of May 18, June 
30, and July 8, by Messrs. Vaillant and Pochard ; 
whom, if I could serve upon your recommendation, 
it would give me great pleasure. ‘Their total war.: 
of English isat present an obstruction to their get- 
ling any employment among us; but I hope they 
will soon obtain some knowledge of it. This is a 
good country for artificers or farmers, but gentle- 
men, of mere science in les belles lettres, cannot so ea- 
sily subsist here, there being little demand for their 
assistance among an industrious people, who, as 
yet, have not much leisure for studies of that kind. 

I am much obliged by the kind present you hate 
made us of your edition of Vattel It came to us ig 
good season, when the|circumstances of arising state 
make it necessary frequently to consult the lawofpa- 
tions. Accordingly, that copy which I kept, (after de- 
positing one in our own public library here, ahd send- 
ing the other to the college of Massachusetts Bay, 
as you directed) has been continually in the hands 
of the members of our congress, now sitting, who 
are much pleased with your notcs and preface, and 
have entertained a nigh and just estecm for their 
author. Your manuscript Jace sur le gouvernmens 
et la royauté 18 also well relished, and may, in ime, 
have its effect. I thank you, likewise, for the other 
smaller pieces, which accompanicd Vattel. Le 
court exposé de ce quis est passe entre la cour Breet les 
colonies, tc. being a very concise and clear state- 
ment of facts, will be reprinted here, for the use of 
our new friends in Canada. The translations of the 
proceedings of our congress are very acceptable. 
I send you herewith what of them has been farther 
published here, together with a few newspapers, 
containing accounts of some of the successes pro 
vidence has favoured us with. We are threatened 
from England with a very powerlul force, to come 
next vear against use We are making all the pro- 
Vision in our power here te oppose that force, and 
we hope we shall be able to defend ourselves. But as 
the eventsof warare always uncertain, possibly after 
another campaign, we may fird it necessary to ask 
aid of some foreign power. It gives us great plea- 
sure to learn from you, that toute l'Europe nous ssu- 
haite le plus heureux succes pour le maintien de nos lie 
bertese But we wish to know whether any one of 
them, from principles of humanity, is disposed 
magnanimously to step in for the relief of an op- 
pressed people, or whether tf, as it seems likely to 
happen, we should be obliged to break off all con- 
nection with Britain, and declare ourselves an inde- 
pendent people, there is any state or power in Eu- 
rope, who would be willing to enter into an alliance 
with us for the benefit of our commerce, which 


amounted, before the war, to near seven millions 
sterling per annum, and must continually increase, 
as our people increase most rapidly. Confiding, 
my dear friend, in your good will to us and our 
cause. and in your sagacity and abilities for busi- 
ness, the committce ol con,sress, appointed for the 
purpose of establishing and conducting a corre- 
spondence with our friends in Europe, of which 
committee I have the honour tobe a member, have 
directed me to request ef you, that us you arc si- 
tuated at the Hague, where ambassadors from all 
the courts reside, you woyld make use of the op- 
portunity that situation afiords you, of discovering, 
if possible, the disposition of the several courts with 
respect to such assistance or alliance, if we should 
apply for the onc, or propose the other. As it may 
possibly be necessary, in particular instances, that 
you should, for this purpose, confer directly with 
some great ministers, and show them this letter as 
your credential, we on!y recommend it to your dis- 
cretion, that you proceed thercin with sucr caution, 
as to keep the same from the knowlcdge of the Eng- 
lish ambassador, and prevent any public appear- 
ance, at present, of yourbeing employed in any such 
business, as thereby, we imagine, many inconreni- 
ences may be avoided, und your means ofrendering 
us Service, increased. 

That you may be better able toanswer some ques- 
tions, which will probably be put to you, concerning 
our present situation, we inform you....that the 
` whole continent is very firmly united....the party for 
the measures of the British ministry being very 
small, and much dispersed....that we have had on 
foot, the last campaign, an army of near twenty- 
five thousand men, wherewith we have been able, 
not only to block up the king's army in Boston, but 
to spare considerable detachments for the invasion 
of Canada, where we have met with great success, 
as the printed papers sent herewith will inform you, 
and have now reason to expect that whole pro- 
vince may be soon in our posscssion....that we pur- 
pose greatly to increase our force for the ensuing 
year; and thereby we hope, with the assistance of 
well disciplined militia, to be able to defend our 
coast, notwithstanding its great extcnt.. that we 
have already a small squadron of armed vessels, to 
protect our coasting trade, who have had some 
success in taking several of the enemy’s crui- 
sers, and some of their transport vessels, and store 
ships. This litle naval force we are about to aug- 
ment, and expect it may be more considerable, in 

the next summer. 

We have hitherto applied to no foreign power, 
We are using the utmost industry in endeavouring 
to make salt-petre, and with daily increasing suc- 
cess. Our artificers are also every where busy in 
fabricating small arms, casting cannon, &c. Yet 
both arms md ammunition are much wanted. Any 
merchants, who would venture to send ships, laden 
with those articles, might make great profit; such 
is the demand in every colony, and such generous 
prices are and will be given; of which, and of the 
manner of conducting such a voyage, the bearer, 
Mr. Story, can more fully inform you. And who- 
ever bringsin those articles, is allowed to carry off 
the valucin provisions, to cur West Indies, where 
they will probably fetch a very high price, the ge- 
neral exportation from North America being stop- 
ped. This you will see more particularly in a 
printed resolution of the congress. — 

We are in great want of good engineers, and 

wish you could engage and send us two able ones, 
in time for the next campaign, one acquainted with 
field service, sieges, &c. and che other with fortify- 
ing of sea-purts. They will, if well recommended, 
be made very welcome, and have honourable ap- 
pointments, besides the expenses of their voyave 
hither, in which Mr. Story can also advise them. 
As what we now request of you, besides taking up 
your time, ma, put you to some expense, we send 
you, for the bresen t, enclosed, a bill for one hun- 
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dred pounds sterling, to defray such expenses, and 
desire you to be assured that your services will be 
coasidcred, and honourably rewarded by the con- 
gresse 

We desire, also, that you would take the trouble 
of reciving from Arthur Lee esquire, agent for the 
congress In England, such letters as may be sent 
by him to your care, and of forwarding them to us 
with your dispatches. When you have occasion 
to write to him to inform him of any thing, watch 
it may be of importance that our friends there 
should be acquainted with, please to send your let- 
ters to him, under cover, directed to Mr. Alderman 
Lee, merchant, on Tower Hill, London: and do not 
send it by post, but by some trusty skipper, or 
other prudent person, who will deliver it with his 
own hand. And when you send to us, if you have 
not a direct safe opportunity, we reeommend send- 
ing by way of St. Eustatia, to the care of Messrs. 
Robert and Cornelius Stevenson, merchants there, 
who will forward your dispatches to me. 

With sincere and great esteem and respect, 

I am, Sir, 
your most obedient, humble servant. 
B. FRANKLIN. 
Mons. Dumas. 


Eze 


THE FARRAGO. 

FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
« One, who had gain’d a princely store 
By cheating master, king, aud poor, 
Dared cry aloud “ the land must sink 
For all its fraud,” and whom d’ye think 
The sermonizing rascal chid? 
woe A glover, that sold lamb for kid.” 

MANDEVILLE. 

Among the high privileges, which we digres- 
sive writers enjoy, may be reckoned that, which 
Don Quixote gave his horse, to choose a path, 
and pursue it at pleasure. In another point there 
is an affinity betweea us and that errant steed, so 
renowned in the volumes of Cervantic chivalry. 
When we begin an excursion, the Lord only 
knows how it will be prosecuted, or where it will 
end. Whim and caprice being commonly our 
guides, and those personages never keeping in 
their almanac a list of stazes, we are sometimes 
most sadly benighted. As this is my day for si- 
militudes, I stop not here; having so modesily 
compared myself and other ramblers to a quadru- 
ped, I will descend still lower into © the valley of 
humiliation” and Jiken them to an insect, which is 
aspider. ‘Though their stock is confessedly small, 
they have the art of drawing out a most extended 
texture. Thus an essayist, conscious of the tcan- 
tiness of his stores, handles a topic. as a farmer's 
wife manages her annual pound of tohea, in such 
a manner, as to make it last. 

When I began my second speculation with some 
general remarks on the utility of an alliance, be- 
tween application and genius; I little thought tha‘ 
I should quit my sober task, and commence cha- 
racter painter. When fancy handed me a peneil, 
and bade me sketch a likeness of Mcander, I had 
no design to ransack his room, or transcribe his 
dairy ; and lastly, when the journal was published, 
I tremblinely thought I had said too much, and 
dreaded lest my readers should complain, that they 
were surfeited by the Farrago. But they, who are 
even tinged with the metaphysical doctrine of 
ideas flowing in a train, will not be confounded, 
though theysee one speculation risingfrom another, 
when I narrate the following incident. <A friend 
who had attentively gazed at the portrait of Me- 
ander, saw me the day after its exhibition. So, 
Mr. Delincator, crics he, must you become a 
dauber in caricature? One so fond of the zigzag 
walk in life, as you, is hardly entitled to ridicufe 
deviation in another. I blushed; and tbe suffusion, 
like Corporal Trim’s bow, spoke as plainly as a 
blush could sak, * my man of remark, you 
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are perfectly sage in your opinion.” This trivial 
circumstance led me to reflect, first on my own 
inconsistency, and next on that of others. By 
exposing the rambles of genius, I virtually made 
proclamation for dissipation to depart, but she 
taxed me with issuing contradictory orders, and 
pertinently asked how she could go into exile, 
when I insisted on her keeping me company? I 
then looked on my neighbours. Their characters 
were similar to mine, and they wore not the uni- 
form of regularity more than myself. Celia, who 
murders reputations, as “ butcher felleth ox” pro- 
nounced, t'other day at a tea-table, a most bitter 
invective against scandal, though five minutes 
before, she had Invented a tale of calumny against 
her friend. Vafer censorially cautions a young 
gallant to beware an indulgence of the licentious 
passion, but forgets, while reading his lecture, 
that he once was amorous, that he solicited the 
virgin and the wife, and that, unsatisfied with the 
ordinary mysteries of intrigue, he elaborately 
refined on the system of seduction. Vinoso, 
whose face is as red-lettercd as the court calander, 
and who makes his Virginia fence at nine in the 
morning, applauds a very heavy excise on distilled 
spirits, and zealously damns every drunkard in 
the nation. Bobbin the haberdasher, who in vend- 
ing arow of pins, defrauds the heedless customer 
of four, and who, when furnishing a chamber maid 
with a set of apron strings, pilfers from her a portion 
of the tape, exclaims against a vintner for adul- 
terating his liquors, and wittily wonders, that he 
can adopt the christian scheme so far, as to bap- 
tize, even his wine. Messalina, whose chastity is 
valiant as a holiday captain, because no enemy is 
at hand, and who produced a lovely pair of twins 
six month before marriage, frowns at the forward- 
ness of young flirts; and adecayed maiden, “ far 
gone in her wane, Sir,” who has been but twenty 
these ten years; and who has more wrinkles in her 
forehead, than dimples on her chin, even she scoffs 
the vestal sisterhood, and turns up her nose at the 
staleness of antiquated virginity. 

In literature as well as in life, we may recog- 
nize this propensity. Authors are noted for in- 
consistence. Instances might be selected from 
ulmost every writer in our language». Pope, in 
conjunctim with Arbuthnot and Swift, composed 
a satirical treatise, the design of which, was to 
lash his poetical brethren for attempting to soar, 
when their wings only served them to sink. Yet 
Pope, after some fine panegyrical verses upon 
Lord Mansfield, fell from a noble height of poetry 
to the very bottom of the bathos, by congluding 
his culogy with the following feeble lines, 

Graced as thou art with all the power of words, 

So known, so honoured in the house of lords. 
Surely this was as risible a couplet of anticlimax, 
as the distich the bard ridicules, by merely quot- 
ing it, 

Thou Dalhoussy, the great God of war, 

Lieutenani-colonel to the earl of Mar. 

In the works of Swift, who omits no opportunity 
of damning dullness, may be found some compo- 
sitions where the disappointed reader, instead of 
being dazzled with the gleam of fancy, sorrowing 
sees nothing, but the vapid insipidity of a poct 
laureat’s ode, and eagerly inquires if it be upon 
record, that Swilt ever studicd the sing song of 
Cibber. Knox, aclassic writer, censures iÑ one of 
his essays, the bombastic style; yet, were his own 
effusions arraigned in the court of criticisin, they 
would, sometimes be found cuilty of turpidity. 
This critic, who heated in the glowing force of 
zeal. gives Gibbon to the Devil, and his writings to 
Lethe. condemns that elegant historian for super- 
abundance of epitnet, though a reader of Knox 
would suppose that the favourite pare of this 
«choolmaster’s grammar was that, which contains 
ed the declension and variation of adicctices. Dr. 
Beattie, in the warmth of his wishes to promote 
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social benevolent affections, almost kates the man | courses;” and in 1601 appeared the first edition of 
PP 


who docs not practice philanthropy. Rocked in 
the cracle of the kirk, and implicitly believing all 
‘thatthe nurse and priest had taught him, this zea- 
lot declaims in terms so acrimonious against the 
sceptics of the age, that one is led to thirk his 
“anilk of human kindness,” had became sour by 
the means he employcd to preserve it. 

Juvenal, the ancient satyrist, in one of his vir- 
ulent attacks on the reigning Roman follies, avers 
that the most profligate of the senate were invan- 
ably strenuous advocates for a revival and exccution 
of the obsolete rigid laws against debauchery. 
The indignant poet declares that if such glaring 
inconsistencies continue, none could be astonished 
should Clodius commence railer against libertines, 
and Cataline be first to impeach a conspirator. 
Were a name-sake of this bard to arise, 1 should 
tremble for the sect of medern inconsistents. He 
might brandish the lance of satire avainst such 
characters, with more. justice, though perhaps 
with less dexterity, than his classic predecessor. 
The field of foibles and follies is so fully ripe, that 
Some one should put in the sickle. In this field 
@ppears, and will again appear, a labourer, who 
though awkward, may be useful, and who will be 
worthy of his hire;” if he cut up nothing but 
mres. Boo 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Peter Charron, author of a famous book “ On 
Wisdom,” was the son ef a bookseller at Paris, 
where he was born in 1541. He was educated for 
tke law, which he studied at Orleans and Bourges, 
taking his doctor's degree in the latter university. 
He was admitted an advocate in the parliament of 
Paris; but after attending the bar five or six years, 
he fov:.d it was impossible for him to make his 
way without stooping to court the favour of attor- 
vies and solicitors. In disgust he renounced his 
profession, and applying -himself to the study of 
divinity, he took priest’s orders, and became a 
celebrated preacher. Such was the reputation he 
acquired, that several bishops desired to engage 
him as theologal canon of their churches; and be 
successively occupied this post in several cathe- 
drals of the kingdom. Queen Margaret nomina- 
‘ted him her preacher in ordinary ; and he was in 
the retinue of. cardinal d’Armagnac, legate at 
Avignon. After an absence of many years from 
Paris, he returned thithef in 1588, with the inten- 
tion, in consequence of a vow, of entering among 
the Carthusians in that city. The prior of the 
Chartreux, however, refused to admit him, as 
being too old to adopt their discipline; and for a 
similar reason, the prior of the Celestines also re- 
jected his application. Three casuists, thereupon, 
‘pronounced him absolved from his vow, whence 

e resolved to remain in the character of a secular 
priest. He resumed “his function of a preacher; 
and coming to Bourdeaux, he there contracted a 
“very intimate friendship with the celebrated Mi- 
chael Montagne, whose philosophical sentiments 
he deeply imbibed. Such was their mutual affec- 
«tion, that Montagne by his will gave Charron the 
privilege (a high one in the esteem of a Gascon) 
of bearing his arms; and Charron made Mon- 
tapne’s brother-in-law his residuary legatee. In 
4594 Charron published his work, intitled “ The 
three Truths;” a piece strictly orthodox and pro- 
fessional, since its purpose was to maintain, 1. that 
Wiere is.a God and a true religion; 2. that of 
all religions the christian is the only true; 3. that 
among christian communions, the Roman-catholic 
is the only true church. It accordingly obtained 
for him from the bishop of Cahors the dignity of 
grand-vicar, and a thcologal canonship; and in 
1595 he was deputed to the general assembly of 
the clergy, and made secretary to that body. In 
1699 he printed a volume. of “ Christian Dis- 


his “ Treatise on Wisdom.” He wentto Paris in 
1603, in order to print a second edition of this 
work, and died there suddenly in the street. Char- 
ron was a man of unblemished character, and, as 
far as can be judged, sincere in the belief of the 
religion he professed. Yet his book on wisdom has 
caused him to be ranked among the most dange- 
rous of freethinkers; and the Jesuit Garasse does 
not scruple to bestow upon him tle most oppro- 
hrious epithets. The truth seems to be, that Char 


ron, like many others brought up in systeirs of | 


faith irrecone:ieable to reason, was led to consider 
the two principles as totally opposite to each other; 
and in order to bow the mind to passive submis- 
sion tu authority, thought it necessary to depre- 
ciate as much as possible the conclusions of mere 
reason. Hence he seems to insinuate, that strength 
of mind naturally leads to atheism; and asserts, 
that the immortality of the soul, though almost an 
universal dogma, is founded on very weak natural 
arguments. Another sentiment that gave much 
offence was, that though all religions pretend to 
have come from heaven by divine inspiration, yet 
all have been received by human hands and means. 
In his second cdition he thought. proper to make 
the christian religion an exception; yet, in a cer- 
tain sense, the assertion is universally true. He 
likewise dwelt more than was thought prudent or 
decent on the differences that have always subsisted 
in christianity, and the unparalleled evils to which 
they have given birth; and he’ stated with more 
strength and fairness than some approved, the 
arguments’ used against revelation. On these 
accounts, when the second edition came to be prin- 
ted, geat opposition to it was made by theologians; 
and it was only through the interest of the presi- 
dent Jeannin that the impression was allowed, after 
some of the most obnoxious passages were softened. 
Many of the moral observations in this book are 
original and ingenious, yet the picture given of 


-human nature and society is upon the whole 


gloomy. In character, however, Churron.was gay 
and chearful, with a smiling countenance, and 
ready conversation. He has met with very respec- 
tuble defenders, and his liberty of philosophising 
has been thought creditable to himself and the 
age. In some places he has been too close a 
copyist of Montagne, whose Essays may certainly 
be considered as the parent of the “ Treatise on 
Wisdom.” 
== 


FESTOON OF FASHION ° 


The ancient and the Oriental nations all delight- 
ed in perfumes. Horace bids his attendant “ spar- 
ge rosas ;" and Hafiz, in many an ode, calls{forodours, 
as well as for wine and beauty. Of one of the most 
delightful of the Turkish perfumes a learned London 
barber thus speaks. , 

Davison’s elegant perfume, or extract of .reses, 
is now generally used in the most fashionable circles. 
The genuine otto, or odour of roses, has long been 
admired for its exquisite fragrance; but its great 
scarcity and high price have prevented a more ge- 
neral use of that elegant perfume. Messrs. Davi- 
son have, however, removed these difficulties, by 
producing an extract, exactly of the same flavour, 
and at a very reasonable price, which is esteemed 
the finest and most fashionable perfume, now in 
use, both for retaining its scent, and yielding the 
most delicious fragrance. A few drops, on artificial 
flowers, the handkerchief, &c. will be sufficient to 
use at a time. . 

Suwarrow boots are quite exploded at Paris. A 
sort of Spanish boot, similar to those, worn on the 
stage, appears to be “ the thing and the go.” 

’ — 

Madame Recamier, the wife of the rich banker, 

at Paris, whose house is the he®!-quarters of the 


+ 
beau monde, and one of the most beautiful of wo- 
men, has promised some of her friends, in London, 
to appear there soon, dressed in the highest Pari- 
sian stile. ; 
ound 


The London ladies of vestal reputation, are ex 
tremcly unwilling to repair to Paris, they are so 
sorely afraid of being tainted in their reputation; 
by breathing the infectious air of that corrupt capi- 
tal. 

— 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


We learn. with much pleasure, that the Oratio 
of John Q. Adams, Fsq. has reached, at this early 
period, a second edition; that it is very generally 
considered as far above the ccmmon character of 
fugitive pamphlets. This is the just reward of a. 
writer who strives to emulate the classic authors. 
Let us hear no more of that plan cf study, which 
should exclude the ancients. Mr. Adams writes with 
spirit, sense, and melody, because be has translated 
SALLUST, and meditated Tacitus. 


DREAMS, FROM A PARIS PAPER. 


A poet of the day dreamed that he had written 
an excellent comedy, and that sylphs had adminis- 
tered incense to him in salvers of gold. He said ta 
himself. “ I have driven Moliere from the stage.” 
He awoke amidst the hisses of the pit. 

A Parisian husband fell asleep on the pillow of 
Hymen. He dreamed that his wife wasfaithfuland 
constant. He was awakened by an officer, who 
informed him that his chaste Penelope had divorced 
him, and that she was about to marry his valet. 

A coachman fell asleep upon his coach-box, and 
awakened upon a chair of state. Every body con- 
gratulated him on having awakened to so much 
good fortune, and the coachman would not believe 
that he had been asleep. 

A washerwoman, in the Rue St. Honore, while 
asleep, fell from the fourth story of a house iato an 
English curricle, and received no injury. 

~ A lacquey fell asleep behind a carriage, and when 
he awoke he was in the inside of it! Numbers 
have latcly fallen asleep in a garrett and awakened 
in a drawing room! í 

A young warrior dreamed upon the banks of tke 
Nile that, guided by his fortune, he should traverse 
the ocean, covered with hestile fleets....that he 
should rescue a whole people from the yoke of 
folly and frenzy, and that with his own hand he 
should plant the olive of peace, which in two years 
should spread its shade over all Murope........He 
awoke, amidst the acclamations of the Universe 
astonished that this was not a dream! 


We observe that the first number of the present 
year of “ The Gentleman’s Magazine,” contains 
the initial number of a new periodical work, called 
« The Projector,” it is elaborately written, and 
tho’ the themes of the essayist are singularly hack- 
neyed, yet genius stil] discovers new paths, and 
traces them successfully. 


In the Monthly Review, a jeurnal, notoriously 
conducted by those, who are dissatisfied with almost 
every thing in church and state, we are surprized 
te find a candid judgment upon Mr. Winpuanm’s 
late exertion in the British senate. How trans- 
cendant must be the talents of a statesman, who 
can thus extort reluctant praise from obstinate foes. 

« This protest against the peace is very spirited, 
and perfectly in unison with the sentiments of the 
right honourable gentlemdn during the war. It 
appears to be correctly given; and those, who 
capnot yield to the despondency, which it endea- 
vours to excite on the prospect of peace, must at 
least ajlow thatit proves him to be an able orator. 
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We are extremely impatient to receive Mr. 
Giford's new translation of Jrecxal, of which we 
are promised one of the earliest copies. No poet 
is so well qualified to render into vigorous and 
elegant Eħglish, the stern severity of Juvenal’'s 
indignant verse. We are peculiarly solicitous to 
remark in what manner Mr. G. will render the 
third, the sixth, the seventh, and the tenth satires. 
We rejoice that to Mr. Gifford is reserved this 
privilege, 

* In virtue’s cause once more exert thy rage, 
Thy satire point, and animate thy page” 


A commentator, says a late critic, may be des- 
cribed as a dealer in obscurity, and a haberdasher 
of difficulties. . 

A late novelist, speaking of a mere houshold 
animal], says, she was “ onc of those useful women, 
who seem to be sent into the world, for the express 
purpose of making puddings and of producing 
children to eat them.” 
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Mudge ina sermon, describing innovation, degen- 
erated into anarchy, has compared it to a dead ani- 
mal in a state of putrefaction, when instead of one 
noble creature as it was, when life held it together, 


there are ten thousand little, nauseous reptiles grow- 


ing out of it, every one crawling in a path of its 
own. 


Furetiere, in his dictionary, has these verses at 
the word marriage. 
' Boire et manger, coucher ensemble 
C’est mariage, ce me scmble.”” 
Which somebody has very well translated. 
Meat drink and bed in concert taken 
Is marriage, or l'm much mistaken. 


In an old volume, entitled “ Historical Rarities” is the 
following quaint epitaph on the Maid of Orleans.. 
Here lies Joan of Arc: the which 
Some count Saint, and some count Witch; 
‘Some count Jfan, and something more, 
Some count Maid, and some a Whore. 
But reader be content to stay 
Thy censure till the judgment day, 
Then shalt thou know, and not before 
Whether Saint, Witch, Man, Alaid, or Whore. 


At the rst representation of the “* Gamester” the cri- 
tics were much divided in their opinion, respecting the 
fate of Beverly. This gave rise to an Epigram. 

In a coffee-house ring, where the chat ran on plays» 
A clergyman spoke of the Gumester with praise, 

I could wish, says the parson, poor Beverly’s life 
Had been saved; for the sake of the sister and wife, 
How quoth a physician; should Beverly live? 
That Lewson escap’d I can hardly forgive, 


With errors like these, can a sholar be bamm’d, | 


I speak from the Greek Sir, the play should be 
damn‘d. 

Thus each in his way was his duty fulfilling 

The divine was for saving, the doctor for killing. 


Oppression, says Edmund Burke, makes wise į 


men mad; but the distemper is still the madness 
of the wise, which is better than the sobriety of 
fools. 

The London editors, alluding to the late exertions 
of a celebrated statesman, declare; 

It was to the effect of a speech of Mr. Windham, 
that we owed the vigorous measures, which brought 
about the conclusjon of peace. His speech of 
Monday evening was uncommonly brilliant and 
acute; it reminded us of former days, when the 
talents of beth Panjes used to be displayed in oppo- 
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sition to each other. In the present case, all 
that we can expect to result from it, is, that it may 
put the nation on its guard, and shew the wofld the 
finesse and duplicity, which the French have ex- 
ercised, pending the treaty. 


Mr. Burke thus contemptuously speaks of the 
repudsic of Algiers. a 

I know something of the constitution and com- 
position of this very extraordinary republic. It has a 
constitution, I admit, similar to the present tumul- 
tuous military tyranny of France, by which an* 
handful of obscure rufians domineer over a fertile 
country, and a brave people. For the œępmposition, 
too, I admit, the Algerine community resembles 
that of France, being formed out of the very scum, 
scandal, disgrace and pest of Turkish Asia. The 
grand scignior, to disburden the country, suffers the 
dey to recruit in his dominions, the corps of janis- 
saries, or asaphs, which form the directory, and 
council of elders, one and indivisible. 


A Bond street lounger being told that the cap- 
tain Pacha had killed all the deys; exclaimed d....n 
him, why, did he let the duns escape. 


In the absence of Talleyrand, his deputies twice 
a week, entertain the foreign ministers, with tea. 
Such entertainment is proper enough for those, 
who wish to keep Europe in ot water. 


Mr. Thynne married a young lady of fourteen, 
when he himself was only sixteen, and immediately 
sat out upon his travels, leaving his bride in Eng- 
land. During his residence on the continent, he 
formed a very strong attachment toa lady of family 
and fortune, who lived with him as his wife; and 
the young lady, to whom he was actually married, 
attracted the attention of the celebrated count Ko- 
ningsmark, at whose instigation, as it was suspected, 
Mr. Thynne was shot, in his own coach, in Pall 
mall. Upon which occasion, the following epigram- 


matical epitaph was written. 
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Here lies Tom Thynne, of Long.Seat Hall, 
Whose affairs would not thus isave miscarried, 
Had he married the woman, he lay withall, 

Or lain with the woman he married 


equ 


Mr. Caleb Whitefoord, was said to have in his 
possession a dried éuiterjiy, for which he was offered 
one hundred guineas, by Sir Joseph Banks. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our elegant correspondent “ O,” in the Lounger, 
is very cordially thanked for his mellifluous trans- 
jations from a Persian chieftain, and from a Jew- 
ish Prince. We pronounce the literary diffidence 
of our correspondents wholly without foundation. 
He has the abundant powers of a legitimatewriter, 
and we intreat him to versify the other odes from 
the Persic, and as much as he pleases from Solo” 
mon, the Lover and the Sage. 


“if, E.” will oblige us, by imparting some of 
his sensible reflections. 

From the describer of the “ Bull feasts in Spain,” 
we expect further extracts of his journal. 

‘“ AsmopEo” will oblige us by communicating 
in the essay form his prose effusions, that they 
may receive, what they justly deserve, a liberal 
place in the Lounger. 

No indifference to “N.” has occasioned the delay 
of his translation. We wish that he would address 
us frequently. | | 

We suppose that our correspondent “ M.” will 
find, in retirement, new reasons for writing. Soft 
air, tranquil hours, and embowering trees are pro- 
pitious to poetry. Why is Harvey silent? 

S. C. has forgotten his history of the British 
Cabinet. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT VOLIO. 


MR. OLDSCHOOL. 


(The elegance of the enclosed piece of French poetry, 


my attention on accidently turning over the leaves of theBaron de Polluitz’s Memoirs. | | 
il of course perceive it to be the rhyming of a tyro in verse..... 


e Port Folio; at least, I wish the French to appear, and it 


attempting an English imitation of them....you wi 
but, if you please you may honour it with a place in th 


no less than the singularity of its rhyme, forcibly arrested 


I could not refrain from 


may perhaps induce some of your correspondents to offer a better English dress. } 
A LETTER FROM A GENTLISMAN, RETIRED FROM THE WORLD, TO HIS FRIEND FROM THE 2ND VoL. 
l P. 223 OF THE BARON OF POLLNITZ'S MEMOIRS. 


Je vois regner sur ce rivage 
L’innocence et la liberté. 

Que d'objets dans ce païsage, 
Malgré leur contrarie:é, 
M'éonnent par leur assemblage! 


Abondante frugalit¢, 
Autorité sans esclavage, 
Richesses sans libertinage, 
Charges, Noblesse, sans fierté, 
Determine ma volonté 

` Bienfaisante Divinité 
Ajoutez y votre suffrage. 


Disciple de l'adversité 
Je viens faire dans le villape. 


* It is firmly believed that, notwithstanding all the delight” 
ful and deceptive things, said in favour of pure democracy, 
so far froin its diffusing equal blessings to ail, it ig the 
most summary mede, which a Cataline could employ, to 
cepress the high, aud exalt the mean; to plunder «puiet 
opulence, and enrich restless and unprincipled» overty, It 
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Upon this shore how beauteous reigns 
Sweet innocence with liberty! | 
What num’rous objects on these plains, 
Spite of their contrariety 

ý Together mingling, meet my eyes, 
Exciting wonder and surprize. 


Here wealth is lodg’d in frugal hands, 
‘Laws rule, but not o'er slavish bands; 
Abundance breeds not luxury, 

Nor birth, nor place, contumely. 

‘My choice is made: this favour'd spot 
Be mince to enjoy, and may my lot, 

By heaven’s approval here be cast 
And I resign’d Aere breathe my last. 


Train'd in adversity’s hard school, 


I freely join the village throng 
ean eee A Nie ee eed caer ee eae eee RCL een Oe treet ae 
is, indeed, almost a worn out imposture, and men, in many 
countries, in the year 1902, wonder by what servility of 
abasement, by what abuse of reason, and contempt of cx- 
perience, they can bear to see their families piurdsied, 
and themseives degraded, while a * handful ot co cwe 
rufiansdemincer over a fertile country, and a brive peopie.” 
` [ Nure, by the Editor] 
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Le volontaire apprentissage 
D'une tardive obscurité; 

Aussi bien de mon plus bel age 
J'apperçois l'instabilité: 


J'ai déja de compte arrêté, 
Quarante fois vu le feuillage, 
Par le zephyr ressuscité. 

Du printems j'ai mal profité: 
J'enai regret; et de l'été 

Je veux faire un meilleur usage. 


J’apporte dans mon hermitage 
Un coeur dès longtems rebuté, 
Du prompt et funeste esclatage, 
Fruit de la folle vanité. 

Paisan, sans rusticité, 

Hermite sans patelinage. 

Mon but est la tranquillité. 

Je veux pour unique partage 

La paix d'un coeur qui se dégage 
Des filets de la volupté. 


L’in corruptible probité, 

De mes aieux noble héritage, 
A’la cour ne m’a point quitté. 
Libre et franc, sans étre sauvage, 
Du courtisan fourbe et volage 
L’example ne ma point.gaté. 


L'infatigable activité 

Reste d'un untile naufrage. 

Mes études, mon jardinage, 

Un répas sans art appreté. 

Dune Epouse économe et sage, 
La belle humeur, le bon ménage, 
Vont faire ma félicité. 


C'est dans ce port, qu’ensureté 
Ma Barque ne craint point l'orage. 
Qu'un autre à son tour emporté, 
Au gré de sa cupidité 

Sur le sein de l'humide plage, 
Des vents ose affronter la rage: 
Je ris de sa témerité, ° 
Et lui souhaite un bon voyage, 
Je réserve ma fermeté 

Pour un plus important passage; 
Et je m'approche avec courage 
Des portes de l'éternité 


Je sais que la mortalité 

Du genre humain est l’appanage: 
Pourquoi seul serois je excepté? 
La vic est un pélérinage: 

De son cours la tapidité 

Loin de m’alarmer me soulage. 
De sa fin quand je l’envisage 
L’nfallible nécessité 

Ne me sauroit faire d’outrage. 


Brulez de l’or empaquetdé, 

Hi nén perit que l’emnbaloge: 
Cèst toute Un si legér domage 
Nevroit il être regretd? 
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Nor fear to meet the dreaded rule 

Of dull obscurity, for long 

I’ve learnt to know how quickly fly 
The hours of youth; how soon must die 
Our proudest hopes, and each delight, 
Be lost in time’s unsparing night. 


Now forty times the leaves I’ve seen 
By zephyrs wav'd in fresh’ning green. 
Days of my spring, ye are gone to waste! 
JLamented days! since you are past, 
Midst summer’s heats I must repent, 
And make amends for time mispent. 


To my retirement I bring 

A heart which long has been the prey, 
And felt the sharp and biting sting 

Of foolish, fatal, vanity. 

A rustic....yet I’m not a clown, 

A hermit....yet I’ve charity, 

I seek not glory or renown, 

My only aim....tranquillity. 

I only want that peaceful mind, 
Which all must prize, yet few can find, 
Which all who leave the dreary maze 
Of vice, will find in virtue’s ways. | 


I owe to honest ancestry 

A name unsullied with disgrace, 
And midst a court’s debauchery 
Preserv’d the honour of my race, 
Ingenuous, frank and yet polite, 
The greedy courtier’s wiles in vain 
Spread their examples in my sight; 
They rais’d my pity and disdain. 


I know the faults of early youth, 

And henceforth shall with industry, 
Strain ev'ry nerve to dwell with truth 
In peace and calm felicity: 

With elegance and letter’d ease, 

My garden and my little field, 

My table deck’d in neatest style, 

A frugal wife’s enchanting emile.... 


. What blessings will not these all yield! 


Hear, Heaven! my prayer....Oh grant me 
these! 


When once I’ve reached this happy mark, 
T'I smile in fond security 

Nor e’er again my little bark 

Trust to the waves of vanity. 

Let others, smit with thirst of gold, 
Presumptuous plough the surgy sea, 
And risk their all in ventures bold, 

J laugh at their temerity. 

I wish them well...but I reserve 

My firmness for that trying hour, 
When the great God I humbly serve, 
Shall in his majesty and power, 
Eternity’s wide door unbar 
And cal] me from this world of care. 


I know that all mankind must die... 
Yes...-all must fall....and why not 1? 

Then why dismay’d at this last stage 

Of our terrestrial pilgrimage ? 

‘Time’s rapid course will comfort lend, 

And even its necessary end, 

Ev'n death in vain the soul assails, 

Here breaks its power, its might here fails. 


Into the fiery furnace blast 

A box of gold we vainly cast... ` 

The box alone’s consum’d....the pure 

And precious metal lies secure, 

And unalloy'd defies the flame, 

Whose raging leaves it still the same. 

Then since so slight the loss in death we 
meet, 

Why with regret its coming should we greet ? 


SELECTED POETRY. 


TO HIM I MOST ESTEEM. 


Yon little cot, so neat and white, 
By woodbines half conceal’d from sight, 
Where the old elm excludes the light, 

Of Phebus’ noontide beam. 
With wealth enough to keep us free, 
From the cold gripe of poverty, 
Would more than palace be to me 

With him I most esteem. 

Or was yon lofty mansion mine, 
Where art and nature, both combine. 
To make it elegantly fine, 

What jov in the extreme, - 
(Possessed of all that's rich and rare, 
With boundless wealth, and free from care,) 
T’would be an envied lot to share 

With him I most esteem. 

But whit’ned cot, nor woodbine bower, 
_Nor lofty dome, nor hall, nor tower; 
Nor boundless wealth, possess the power, 

To cheer life's languid dream. 
Nor joy, nor peace could they impart, 
Unless I knew the blissful art, 

To win and ever hold the heart 

Of him I most esteem. 


FROM MOORE’S TRANSLATION OF THE 
ODES OF ANACREON, 


The Phrygian rock, that braves the storm, 
Was once a weeping matron’s form 
And Progne, hapless, frantic maid, 

Is now a swallow in the shade. 

Ob! that a mirror’s form were mine, 
To sparkle with that smile divine; 

And like my heart I then should be, 
Reflecting thee, and only thee! 

Or were I, love, the robe which flows 
O'er every charm that secret glows, 

In many a lucid fold to swim, 

And cling and grow to every limb! 

Oh! could I, as the streamlet’s wave, 
Thy warmly-mellowing beauties lave, 
Or float as perfume on thy hair, 

And breathe my soul in fragrance there! 
I wish I were the zone, that lies 
Warm to thy breast, and feels its sighs; 
Or like those envious pearls that shew 
So faintly round that neck of snow, 
Yes... would be a happy gem, 

Like them to hang, to fade like them: 
What more would thy Anacreon be? 
Oh! any thing that touches thee. 

Nay, sandals for those airy feet... 

Thus to be press’d by thee were sweet! 


Ese 


EPIGRAM. 


A Dutchman’s breeches in full taste 
Two opposite extremes divide 
Buttons, like platters, at the waist 
And studs, like peas, along the side 
Each site presents in emblem true 
A genuine Dutchman’s constant trim 
The /arge marks, what he'd get by you 
The ¿ittie what you'd get by him. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ 
No. XXX. 


The Persian poet Calédasa, in one of his charm- 
ing compositions has the following stanza, * The 
intoxicated bee shines and murmurs in the fresh 
blown Mellica, like him who gives breath to a 
white conch.’’....A critic to whom Calédasa repeated 
this verse, observed that the comparison was not 
exact, since the bee sits on the blossom itself and 
does not murmur at the end of the tube, like him, who 
blows a conch. “I was aware of that,” said the poet 
« and therefore, described the bee as intoxicated: 
a drunken musician would blow the shell at the 
wrong end:” There was more than wit in this an- 
swer: It is a just rebuke; for poetry delights in 
general images, and is so far from being a perfect 
imitation, that a scrupulous exactness of descrip- 
tions and similes, by leaving nothing for the 
imagination to supply, never fails to diminish or 
destroy the pleasure of every reader, who has an 
imagination to be gratified. 

SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


My love of the oriental style, and my respect for 
the most venerable of volumes urge me immedi- 
ately to publish the following letter. 


Mr. SAUNTER, 


In your last speculation, you have introduced to 
the public two elegant articles of poetry. I allude 
to the versification of a prose translation by Sir 
William Jones from the poesy of the Arabians, and 
to a metrical version from the Song of Solomon. 

These elegant efforts of no unwilling muse would 
have passed with silent approbation, had not the 
author, unfortunately, talked some where of the 
wildness of Solomon’s figures, and of the incom- 
prehensible subiimity of that passage, in which the 
eyes of the fair-one are compared to © the fish 

Pool of Heshbon, by the gate of Bathrabbim, and 
her nose to the tower of Lebanon, which looketh 
toward Damascus.” 

From the pen of so ingenious a writer I was 
grieved to discern thiscommoa cavil, unworthy of 
the acumen of the Critic, and injurious to the trans- 
cendant genius of Solomon. 

This sneer at the oriental metaphors is originally 
derived from the lively petulence of VOLTAIRE. 
This superficial infidel in his & Prilosophical Dic- 

fionary” a work deformed not less by innumerable 


€ rm; of science than by its audacity of scepticism 
nd the effrontery of its blasphemies, has assailed 
R Nhe above expressions, and striven to render them 
Roth weak and obscure. With what success lct 


s now examine. 


A rhetorical mode of expressing most of the 
motions of the mind has prevailed feom time 1m- 


“nemorial in Asia mong the rudest tribes of 


the red men of America, we find a violence of 
hyperbole, and a wildness of metaphor not less 
memorable. Indeed, it is incident to all men of 
strong passions and ardent imagination to express 
thenisclves in glowing words, often snatched hastily 
from the vocabulary of exaggeration. The slight- 
est analogy satishes, and the most remote resem- 
blance is intuitively discerned by the lynx eye of 
genius. Moreover, the mind of map, as an elegant 
scholar disciplined in allthe learning of the east 
assures us, sinking under the magnitude of the 


subject, and struggling to express its emotions 


has recourse to metaphors and allegories, which 
it, sometimes, extends beyond the bounds of cool 
reason, and often to the brink of absurdity. Now 
let the Song of Solomon be emphatically scanned 
by the above principles, and I think this charming 
composition of the Hebrew prince will appear 
natural and correct, as well as beautiful. 

Without contending with the orthodox theolo- 
gians, respecting the mystical sense, I shall sim- 
ply consider it, as an epithalamium on the 
nuptials of Solomon with the princess of Egypt. 
It is of a style vivid and amatory, ‘The natural 
language of a solicitous lover to his charming 
mistress. It describes all the hopes and fears of 
a tender passion; and the enraptured poet, eager 
to commemorate every charm of his be- 
loved, in his zeal to omit no encomium, perhaps, 
renders more than justice to his favourite. 

In describing her personal graces, the lover in- 
dulzes himself in all the luxury of Asiatic images, 
and, amid this glow and medley of metaphors, we 
come to the celebrated similies, which first pro- 
voked the malignant smile and impotent criticism 
of the brilliant, but noxious Voltaire. The eyes 
of the Egyptian beauty are compared to the fish- 
pool of Heshbon, and her nose to the tower of Leba- 
non, which looketh toward Damascus. 


I confess I can discern in these similies nothing 
more, than an extravagance and eccentricity of 
expression which may be found in all the poets: 
which Gray indulged in the cold cloister of Peter 
Louse, no less than Solomon or Hatz under the 
solstitial rays in Asiae HoMeER and Snaks- 
PEARE indulge themselves in a similar licentious- 
ness, in the use of figures; and some of the most 
brilliant passages in those writers, whom the 
world has agreed to salute with the epithet of 
classical, are replete with these wild fancies. When 
a feature was likened to a tower, nothing more was 
intended than to associate an idea of its sym- 
metry and dignity; and wher the sparkling eyes of 
beauty were compared to a fish-pool, nothing so 
readily occurs, as the idea of “ liquid lustre,” of 
softness, placidness and brilliancy» 

I remember once, in the course of a conver- 
sation, into which I was forced bya puny deist, a 
minor infidel, than whom a more contemptible 
caviller can scarcely be imagined, that he objected 
to that passage, in which Solomc: exclaims “ be- 
hold thou art fair my love, thou hast dove’s eyes.” 
It was insisted that Solomon was a fool, his song 
spurious, and scripture a jest, becanse dove’s eyes 
being of a reddish hue could not illustrate the fine 
eyes of a woman. But this darkling mole of 


criticism, this grub of the sacred volume could 
not perceive thatthis simile was the aptest which 
could be employed to express the most gracious 
benignity. 

I confess, Mr. Saunter, though it is nota com- 
mon custom of my countrymen, I continue to 
read the bible with an enthusiastic fondness. I 
hope that my heart will be always affected by its 
precepts, and I know that my judgment and taste 
according to their measure, are always satisfied 
with its style. My zeal to defend its beauties 
from the slightest touch of criticism has induced 
me to employ an ardency of phrase, which 1 hope 
will not offend your ingenious correspondent. 
I wish that he would continue his liberal, and I 
will add, his poetical versions; and, as he appears © 
to possess much of the amicable docility and in- 
genuousness of youth, he will forgive an old man 
who cautions him against objecting even to the 
style of the wisest and brightest of mankind. 

I am, sir, vours, 
SENEZ. 


Eae 
aE 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(CONTINUED.) 

CHAPTER XXXI. 


Fanatic sectsee. Shaking quakerse..Anecdote of a Are- 
thodist preacherseMethodist negro society at Phila- 
del NideesDuaker mectingse.A vain boasting qua- 
ker’s liberality-cewPreshytertunSe.cAnabaptistsereee 


MoravianseeClub of Atheists at Philadelphia. 


If any inference can be drawn from cause to 
effect, the situation of religion among the Amcri- 
cans may easily be inferred from that of morals. 
True religion is practical morality, observed, be- 
cause there exists an original moral source, or 
deity, and in respect of a perpetual existence after 
this life. It is truth, in the understanding and the 
mouth; goodness in the will and the actions. 
There is however, little of this among the Ameri- 
cans. Rutonthe other hand, the universal tolera- 
tion, as is well known, besides the proper christian 
churches now extant, such as the Protestants, in 
the extensive sense of the word, and the Roman- 
catholics, has drawn to America, all the fanatical 
sects extant, such as Puritans, Methodists, Mora- 
vians, Quakers, Anabaptists, Baptists, Dunkers 
&c. and given rise to some such there. Jn the 
state of New-York for instance, there is a sect cals 
ling itself shaking quakers. They assemble to- 
gether by night, in the open field. Ifit be severely 
cold, or if it rainy or snow, so much the better. 
In that case they always follow in the dark their 
right hand, which they keep stretched out before 
them; for in this right hand sits the holy-ghost, 
and no misfortune can befall one, no error happen, 
so long as it is thus held before the body. Thus 
with the right hand stretchcd out before them, 
they go through hedges, marshes and ditches, over 
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mountain and vallev, amidst horrible yells, con- 
stantly forward. Then they whirl themselves 
round upon one hecl with astonishing swiftness; 
then dance in a round, and proceed in this man- 
ner with dreadful howling, the whole night through. 
Ail this diverts the holy ghost excessively, and is 
absolutely necessary for eternal salvation. In the 
Tennessee country, anold hag travels about with her 
votaries, and gives herself out for God...She 
makes proselytes. Whenever an cid woman says 
she is a deliverer, and prophecies, they call it in 
Connecticut a new-light. Methodist preachers 
wander all over the country, and wherever a knot 
of people are assembled thcy are sure in a trice to 
have a sermons They often practice likewise 
sumething worse than sermonizing. A methodist 
preacher for instance, met in the highway, in a 
wood, a common loose woman. He grew warm; 
and made proposals, which found a ready ear. He 
could not part with his prize; and took the wench 
to a tavern, where he gave her out for his wife. 
One bed was at the desire of the parson prepared 
for them both. Jn the night, the woman was de- 
livered of a child; and lo! it was a mulatto!... The 
methodists vehemently thunder forth from the 
pulpit... I see,” they cry out furiously to their 
hearers, whose faces turn toa cherry brown at the 
denunciation * I sce the jaws of hell already open 
to devour you all.” In Philadelphia there is a me- 
thodist society of free negroes; who usually assem- 
ble together in the evening. Nothing is more 
shocking than to see by candle-light, the convul- 
sions of so many horrible black faces, accompanied 
with hollow groans proceeding from their beating 
their breasts, and at the same time to hear the 
thundering fury, of a raving black priest pouring 
forth with the utmost rage, the words “ eternal 
damnation, endless torments and hell.” ‘The 
quakers on the other hand speak through the nose, 
and for the greatest part absurdities, which are 
then laid to the account of the holy ghost. It is 
even maintained that most of them no longer 
believe in quakerism. The rich among them, 
make the most of this world, without troubling 
themselves any more about the holy ghost; but l 
have remarked in their meetings undeniable sy mp- 
toms of remaining fanaticism. They sit hours 
long, in universal silence, and rock themselves to 
and fro with their eyes shut. You then hear all 
at once an internal whining with the mouth shut. 
One of them then rises, and prates unconnected 
stuff, while his eyes sparkle with a wild fire, and 
he throws about his hands in convulsive motions. 
During the discourse, the rocking to and fro is 
continued. But it is horrible to hear an old 
woman, amidst convulsive distortions squeaking 
nonsense through the nose. Such a creature pro- 
phesied in my presence the downfall of the minis- 
ter Pitt. One of my friends was present, when a 
woman, rose at a quaker-meeting; and gave ut- 
terance to a few words, that bear a double and 
very indecent meaning in English....Uhis was all 
that the holiy ghost inspired into her; she sat 
down again; and the assembly appeared much 
edifed. 

The quakers are royalists and friends of England, 
while the methodists on the contrary, are so far 
sepublicans, that they pray the lord, in their 
enurches, to destroy all kings... The moderation 
of the quakers, is the principal cause of their pros- 
perity. In their houses, all is elegance. Their 
chating is always of the best materials, but plain 
in the fashion. They are accused of being ex- 
tremely self-interested in thei trade....And they 
readily boast of their benevolence....In New-York, 
a Guaner published inthe news-papers, that he would 
give away lands. He found claimants in abundance, 
but when they came the generous donor was never 
wt home, or if a solicitor ot his bounty was admit- 
ted tohim, his answer was “ lam very sorry; but 


you come too late; I have already given all away.” 
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The presbyterians defend especially the sove- 
reignty of God; that is, they make of the supreme 
beang a despot who without binding himself to his 
own laws, rewards and punishes whom he pleases. 
They exclaim from their pulpits; “ children, a 
span long, there are, roasting in hell???) These 
words were really spoken. It has always been 
the rage among mankind, to make to themselves 
a god after their own likeness....[darsh manners, 
and hypocrisy, allayed, with a dose of sclfisiiiess 
which offen degenerates into fraud, form their 
character. In New-England, severe presbyterian- 
ism is yet very common, though it pretty rapidly 
declines, in proportion as socinianism &c. spreads 
itself. But as foreigners in New-Eneland com- 
plain very much of deceit in their dealings with 
the natives; as these hypocrites practise their evil 
arts, concealed behind a pedantic mask of religious 
rigour, and as fraud and theft are one and the 
same thing, it may in fact be said, they hold the 
bible in one hand, while they steal with the other. 
Such conduct naturally flows from their principles: 
for if good actions, are only splendid sins displeas- 
ing to God; if faith alone is adequate to save; if 
cvery one, let him do what he will, is inevitably 
predestined either to heaven or to hell, the best 
thing he can do is to steal. The presbyterians are 
besides almost as hostile to the fine arts as the qua- 
kers, those true adversaries of all taste..... Both 
these sccts, as also the methodists, cherish a true 
tartuflian hatred against every thing that can 
move or exalt the heart. Self-interest is the idol 
they worship, and gold in truth the sole object of 
their adoration. Irom them proceeds the absurd 
law, with respect to the sunday, which forbids all 
singing, unless it be of psalms, upon that day, but 
not, the commission of all sorts of vice. Even in 
Charleston every person who makes his appearance 
during church time, in the streets, is taken up. 
and foisted into some church. In a country of 
universal toleration It is very extraordinary that 
even the Jews are obliged to shut their shops upon 
Sundays. 

The anabaptists wear a long beard, which is a 
sign of the true faith, But I cannot much cele- 
brate their humanity; for one of them accosted 
me with the following christian wish...“ I wish 
you had a mill-stone fastened round your neck, 
and were sunk to the bottom of the sea l’... When 
I asked, being quite frightened, how sol...he an- 
swered, “ Tfow so! my dear Sir! why all the 
Germans who now come to America ought to be 
sunk with a mill-stone about their necks. They 
deserve nothing better.” He was a Pennsylva- 
nian, born of German p2rents. Young, grown up 
anabaptist girls, many of whom are very pretty, 
are baptised near Philadelphia, in the Schuylkill. 
They undress themselves; the priest takes them 
before nim, and throws them dawn backwards 
into the river. This happens both morning and 
evening, even in cold weather....] have often met 
them upon their return from this baptismal bath, 
to the city: they were always remarkably frolic- 
some. ‘his custom evidently supposes orthodoxy 
to consist in following literally the usages of the 
first christians. It would be wrong to class the 
moravians among the fanatical sects: they have an 
internal and an external doctrine. The multitude, 
which among them is only admitted to the porch 
of the temple may be numbered among the fana- 
tics; but in the holy of holics there is no fanati- 
cisme ‘Chey believe there, nothing of what they 
profess to believe: it is considered only as uscful 
means to obtain the favourite objects, which are, 
the possession of the goods of this world, and the 
gratification of ambition. Ne sect more resem- 
bles the Jesuits. The same desire to make cen- 
verts is found among them. They had really suc- 
ceeded in making some Indian tribes moravians. 
Whether the savages gained any thing by this, I 
know not; but the foundation of a second Paraguay 


in the centre of North-America was laid, when the 
borderers of Virginia and Pennsylvania most in- 
humanly butchered all these Indians. Since which 
no Indians, to my knowledge have been Meravian- 
ized. This hypocritical sect would be wonderfully 
dangerous, if it could once be powerful: but the 
spirit of our age is not favourable to it, and threat- 
ens with destruction all religious systems founded 
in error. 

The moraviens however have contributed mest 
to the preservation of the German language in 
Pennsylvania. Their industry has established 
several manufactures. In North-Carolina they 
work in pottery. At Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania, 
they brew good beer, make combs, embroider, spin, 
make point, artificial flowers, gloves, &c. With 
respect to industry, they are very good citizens. 

The German Lutheran and Calvinists churches, 
are with respect to religion, about fifty years behind 
hand of Germany: Mre ccsccesssoeeey a lutheran cler- 
gyman at Philadelphia declared in print, that the 
yellow-fever was a visitation of God, to punish the 
admission of a company of stage players at Phila- 
delphia, such a godless crew, never having bcen 
before tolerated there. Mr. cecscscoere Das too 
much understanding to believe this; but he knew 
what sort of people he had to deal with. ‘he 
parishes choose for their clergymen whom they 
please. ‘There are preachers in Pennsylvania, who 
were formerly Prussian corporals. When a man 
knows no other trade, he commences preacher. 
One Spangenberg, formerly a Prussian officer of 
artillery, turned preacher in Pennsylvania. After 
having carried on the preaching business long 
enough, he grew weary of it, and demanded of his 
flock a pension during life. The church-wardens 
would not consent to this, whereupon he run one 
of them through the body. He was for cutting 
down more yet, but was taken up, and sent to jail. 
The judges wished to save his life under the pre. 
text that he was insane....But he wrote them that 
they were scoundrels, and he was resolved to die. 
He was hanged. 

I have already observed that socinianism, arian- 
ism, deism, and atheism, are constantly gaining 
proselytes. Mr. Priestly enjoys the triumph when- 
ever he comes to Philadelphia, of preaching to the 
most numerous congregations. Inthese sermons 
he explains to the great instruction and edification 
of the ladies, the theory of generation. In New- 
England, deism is constantly spreading, and espe- 
cially among the persons in authority throughout 
all the states it makes numerous converts. The 
American deists and atheists concern themselves 
very little about the theory of their doctrines, to 
examine whichthey are tooindolent. Their ordi- 
nary maxim in this case is “ 1 dont care.” They 
love these systems because they consider them as 
allowing a freer scope, and as furnishing a greater 
variety of means, to their exertions for the gratifi- 
cations of their favourite passion for the goods of 
this carth. And as men commonly adore or set 
up as their God, whatever they love above al 
things, these people are painted in the truest 
colours, when we say that a round sum of dollars 
is the idol of their worship. Most of them love tbe 
dollars for the sake of squandering them away 
again. Pure avarice is seldom seen. Few give 
themselves out for atheists: and the deists, so 
called, do not wish to pass for such. There was 
however a small knot of atheists, who for some 
time met every Sunday at a tavern in Philadelphia, 
where they parodied the christian church seyvice, 
instead of psalms, sung bawdy songs, talked blas- 
phemy, obscenity &c. A German fool, by the 
name of s.e.. sub-director of the ww... of the 
United States, who possessed however some me- 
chanical genius, (for he is the inventor of a ship, 
to navigate a river upwards, without sails or oars.) 
was at the head of this virtuous society. They 
endeavoured to make proselytes by giving out, 
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that in theirsociety all property was held in com- 
mon. Most of these bedlamites, however were 
Frenchmen. One of them proposed to deliver 
lectures of atheism, at the theatre, upon tne days 
when no play was performed. But his proposal 
was ridiculed, and he did not put it in execution. 
Conceive, a Frenchman trying to make converts to 
atheism by discourses in the English language ¢ 
The whole atheistical fraternity, were very soon 
sent to jail for debt, excepting .es.seses who had 
some property....Many of them turned beggars ; 
every one, then, declared all the rest to be rascals, 
who had never performed their premise of sharing 
all their property in common; anc the charge was 
on all sides well founded. 
== 


POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[We perused the pamphlet entitled a “* View of the Political 
Conduct of Aaron Burr, Esquire, Vice President of the 
United States.’”] 

As citizens of the Union, we should observe 
with no small concern the symptoms of irreconci- 
leable dissensions between the two highest official 
characters of the national government, had we 
reason to believe that their harmony would contri- 
bute to the general welfare, and promote the true 
interests of the country. - 

But this is not our creed... We have no faith in 
the infallibility either of the head of the established 
church, or of his vicegerent.... We are heretics... 
We are sectaries....And we hope that good rather 
than evil will result from the discords which have 

arisen tn the holy church of Jacobinism. 

To understand the origin and motives of the 

publication before us, and all the’ designs it is in- 
tended to promote, a more intimate knowledge of 
the state of parties in New-York, would be neces- 
sary, than we possess... We know, however, that 
for the purpose of bursting open the doors of public 
confidence, a coalition of the most heterogencous 
materials had there taken place, and we did not 
xpect that the concord of such men as the Clintons, 
the Livingstons, and the Burrs could long subsist 
after they had attained the object which alone had 
linked them together....We are not surprized to 
find, as by this pamphlet is ascertained, that the 
source of their present divisions, was in the distri- 
bution of the booty among the several door-burst- 
ers ofthe band....It was no great question ofnation- 
al interest, of deep and perplexing intricacy....No 
mportant principle of internal administration or 
foreign negociation, upon which honest and en- 
lightened minds might differ, and differing might 
see in the magnitude of the object a justification 
for inflexible perseverance on either side...No 
question of peace or war with a powerful European 
nation; no altercation to destroy or to save the 
constitution or the union of our country, which 
separated these fast-bound friends....No!...It was 
the dissention of a doit... Whether Mr. George 
Clinton junior, or W. P. Van Ness should be 
palmed upon the citizens of New-York, as a mem- 
berof assembly?.... Whether Mr. Matthew L. Davis 
or Mr. Bailey, should turn out the federal clerks 
in the New-York Custom-house....Whether the 
twenty-four auctioneers in the city should be taken 
from among the tools of Mr. de Witt Clinton, or 
those of Mr. Burr?.... We say we are not surprized 
at all this.... The character of the party is as strong- 
ly marked in the causes of their dissolution, as it 
has been in the eflects of their coalescence. 

Who the author ofthis pamphlet is we know not. 
w.eFrom its internal evidence we presume him to 
be a Clintonian....Myr. Burr is the great and pro- 
fessed object of his attack; and of course he is an 
assidious courtier to the sage of Monticello....At 
the same time wl Mr. Burr’s friends come in for 
a share o his majipnity: and something more 
than coolress is obg-rveable throughout the work, 


| ou 
towards tac Livin, tors. 
v 


ter appears to be a man conversant with the 


intrigues, and hackened in their ways, but very 
ignorant, very illiterate, and very full of malice 


Monticello, and the Clintons of New-York. 

We are not, and never were admirers of Mr. 
Burr....He has lung and we believe justly been 
viewed by the federalists as one of the most pow- 
erful men in the opposite party; but they have 
always considered him a3 a man ot worse than 
questionable character, for the very qualities with 
which this pamphleteer now reproaches him... 
When once reduced by an unfortunate provision 
of the general constitution and by the perverseness 
of the opposite party to make an election between 
two great evils, part of them did indeed consider 
him as the least; but he never was, and never could 
be, the man of their choice. 


We say they were driven to this election by the 
perverseness of the opposite party; for what mild- 
er name can the conduct of the jacobins deserve, 
who freely, with their eyes open, and without com- 
pulsion gave an equal number of votes to this 
selfish, intriguing, unprincipled, political trimmer, 
for the office of president of the Union, as to the 
sage of Monticello, the admirable man, the frank 
and easy inhabitant of the charming mansion. 

This instance of political profligacy ts so glaring 
and of such an odious complexion that the author 
of the narrative himself has anticipated the charge, 
and endeavoured to rescue his party from the im- 
putation... We subjoin as a specimen of the author’s 
style, of his address, and of his ingenuousness, 
the manner in which he states this serious question. 

“The character faithfully drawn of Mr. Burr 
“in the following pages, is so complex, so stript 
“ of precise and indelible marks; so mutable, ca- 
“ pricious, versatile, unsteady, and unfixt,* one to 
“ which no determinate name can be given, and on 
« which no reliance can be placed, that serious 
« questions may arise from it. It appears that 
« from his dedvt on political life, he has been every 
“ thing and nothing: that he has been ascending 
“ the ladder of fame and power by means on which 
“ no honest man can reflect with satisfaction, and it 
« may be added that all this must have been known 
“ to those whoraised him to his present eminence 
‘in the government; and dcing conscious that he 
« was no less destitute of a determinate principle 
“than of political consistency, it were criminal to 
“exalt him to an height from which he might 
« hurl destruction upon the people. This it must 
“ be admitted, has some weight; it bas at least a 
« plausible appearance”. 


We have said there were not three sentences 
of grammar together in the whole pamphlet.... We 
request those of our readers whose proficiency in 
literature has extended to the study of Lowth’s 
Introduction, to examine the sentences they have 
just read, by his rules, and we assure them that 
the whole bock is written in the same manner. 

But how does the narrator answer the serjous 
question? 


« I candidly confess Iam one of those who were 
“ unacquainted with the truecharacter of Mr. Burr, 


« Mr. Jefferson, induced me to examine the more 
“early parts Of it.’’scoss 


* These five epithets to express one idea, go beyond 
Captain Fluellen's description of Fortune. ‘t And she is 
“ painted also with a wheel, to signify to you, which is the 
“ moral of it, that she is turning, and inconstant, and varia- 
“ tion, and mutubilities. V. Shakespeare Henry V. 


The style is below criticism....There are not 
three sentences of grammar together, in the whole 
hook... The language is coarse and inelegant; with 
an affected intermixture of foreign phraseology, and 
unusual expressions... Yet as a party production 
it bears marks of considerable address...eThe wri- 


maneuvres of his party, long habituated to their 


against all the world, excepting only the sage of 


‘until his singular conduct since the election of 


cto 


wee It will give no offence to the matcsty of 
“truth to say, that the Peorie, the great mass, 
“were like myself strangers to the conduc! or Aer. 
« Burr. It is doubtless to this ignorance of charas- 
« ter that be owes his clevation—TPhe people can- 
“ not wittingly be guilty of a felo de ste” 

The truth of this statement so far as it resperts 
the people, may be admitted—But the candour ot 
the confession is not so obvious. In paying per- 
petual and affected homage to the Peeple, tre 
writer follows the example and the precept of ins 
party. In all countries where the pcople are the 
dispensers of greatness, the parasites of power 
cringe and fawn to them, as in monarchies they are 
the most servile worshipers of the reigning prince. 
This observation is as old as the age of Aristcile, 
and it will remain true so long as there shail Le 
kings to flatter and people to delude. _ 

But if the people, whose voice by their electors, 
carried Mr. Burr to a competition for the first ma- 
gistracy of the union, were so utterly ignorant of 
his character, why does not the author of the Nar- 
tive tell the whole truth?....Why does he not ex- 
plain the deceptions, the falsehoods, the impostures 
by which the people were induced to favour thus 
highly Mr. Burr?....For this plain reason...that he 
could not unfold these mysteries without exposing 
the foul intrigues of his own party; without pluck- 
ing the mask from the sage of Monticello, as well 
from the son of president Burr; without detecting 
the forgery of two counterfeit patriots instead of 
one, and without convicting the whole jacobinic 
faction to which he still adheres, of knowing the 
counterfeits to be of the basest metal, and passing 
them for sterling gold. 

That the outhor of the View, was ignorant himself 
of Mr. Burr’s character, when friendly to his clec- 
tion as vice president, will hardly be believed by 
those who see how much he knows of it now... 
There is but one transaction exhibited in the 
pamphlet, tending to fix upon Mr. Burrany charge 
of a deeper dye, than that of being a political in- 
triguer, willing to be president of the United States 
if he could.... We mean the dispute with Anger- 
steine his had been a matter of public notoriety 
for years, in New-York, for it had been a subject 
of suits both at law and in chancery..As the 
pamphlictcer represents it, the transaction was on 
the part of Mr. Burr scandalous in the highest 
degree; but notorious as it was, with what colour 
of credibility can a New-York republican come 
and tell the world, that he knew nothing of it when 
he supported Mr. Burr.. lf he did not know it, 
his igncrance was his fault, for he had the meuns 
of information in his power, and he was bound in 
duty to use them....If he did know it, how dares 
he now hold it up as rendering Mr. Burr unfit for 
the confidence of the people? 

There is no sort of obloquy, which the author 
of the View is not endeavouring perpetually to 
cast upon the federal party; yet we remark in this 
instance, and in many others, that his facts separat- 
ed from his invidious comments, and impar- 
tially considered, not only afford justification to the 
federalists against his imputations but contrast the 
conduct of the two parties in a manner very hono- 
rable to the federal side and very disgraceful to his 
friends. 


He states that during the contest at Washington 
for the choice of president, by the house of repre- 
sentatives, some intimation of Mr. Burr dishonou- 
rable conduct, in this affair, reached that piace... 
That a partial investigation of the fact was there 
had; * by which party he cannot inperatively (po~ 
sitively) say,” but inall probability by the federal- 
ists. Copics of the papers in the chancery suit 
between Angerstein and Burr, were sent for to New- 
York,and were transmitted by Thomas Smith, a 
clerk in the chancery there. The narrative stron; ly 
insinuates tiat Smith, who was a partizan of Mr 
Burr’s falsified tne copies of the papers or garbled 
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their contents, so as to conceal the real state of 
facts. 

Our author argues with painful labour to prove 
that this investigation was made by the federalists, 
and not by the opposite party: but much of his 
Jubour was unnecessary; we readily believe such to 
have been the fact, for it is perfectly consistent with 
the character of the two parties; the federalists in 
the dilemma to which they were reduced of voting 
for one of two men, alike cbnoxicus to them, were 
gcnerally disposed to take Mr. Burr, as the least 
obiectionable of the two: in the process of election- 
eering, however, surmises were raised that he had 
been concerned in disgraceful transactions, of a 
private nature, and the federalists immediately pur- 
sucd the proper measures to ascertain the fact... 
Not so the jacobins.... hey had no doubts, which 
Smith’s documents could chase away... With such 
a fact staring them in the face, they were perfectly 
willing, and had strained every nerve to raise Mr. 
Burr to the second office in the union; and as it was 
not their purpose then to exalt him to the first, 
they were perfectly indifferent whether his conduct 
in the affair with Angerstein had been criminal or 
innocent... fn the minds ofthe federalists, the ques- 
tion is he honest? was of important considera- 
tion to fix their votes....To the jacobins, no such 
odius scrutiny occurred...The days were come 
whena formal and avowed departure from that in- 
quiry was to be made...The moral character of the 
man, was to them less than the dust of the balance. 

Thus the author of the View, together with 
the rest of his party, are deprived even of their hu- 
miliating plea of ignorance, to excuse their support 
of Mr. Burr... They cannot be admitted to stulti- 
fy themselves, by way of salvo for their honesty... 
That they are very wise or very well informed, 
we do not suspect; but that they were unacquaint- 
ed with the character of Mr. Burr at the last pre- 
sidential election is not true.... They knew him then 
as well as they know him now; and they stand 
responsible to the whole nation, for having employ- 
ed every influence and every artifice to elevate a 
man, whom they then believed, and whom they 
now proclaim to be one of the niost unprincipled 
and profligate men in the union. 


FROM THE EVENING POST, 
STATE OF EUROPZAN POLITICS. 
FRANCE. 


Tn reviewing the political state of Europe, France 
obtrudes itself first on our notice, not because it 
possesses any superior claim to respect, but be- 
cause its revolutions have been the source of an 
entire new order of things in Europe; and because 
from its universal encroachments cither by con- 
quest, intrigue, or negoctation, the political con- 
corns of every country in that quarter of the world 
are more or less affected by or interwoven with 
its external policy. 

The history of human affuirs from the beginning 
ofthe world, contains nothing to be compared to 
that of France for the hast ten years, as a lesson 
in one sort of instruction....as a scourge at once 
and a warning to mankind. What the wise and 
learned alone had collected and digested from an- 
cint history, the populace, and the ignorant can 
now read while they run in those recent events. 
‘Those who admired the French revolution asa sys- 
tem of liberty, are now put into the most ridiculous, 
whimsical,andcontemptible situation imaginable. 
Vheir great high priest Bonaparte has left them 
all completely in the lurch. Their dogmas and 
{ivourite opinions he has trampled under foot. 

Zevolution or innovation can no longer be very 
gravely pointed out as the road to liberty! Patri- 
ousm can no more be pressed into the service of 
Comurratic fraud. Denngosues will henceforward 
want even a plausible pretext for their delusions 
und at first sight be recognized iur what they really 
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are and ever have been, tyrants in emdryo....The 
first consul has entirely torn the mask from demo- 
cracy, and branded its forehead with infamy for- 
ever. France has bled through millions of veins, 
but she has not bled uselessly. Ages upon ages 
to come will profit by her losses, her misfortunes, 
and ‘her crimes; the bloodshed of the last ten years 
may be considered as put out at enormous inter- 
est to save the shedding of blood hereafter. 

The right of every nation to choose its govern- 
ment will not be denied by us. ‘The tranquillity 


and even joy, that has succeeded the elevation of 


Bonaparte, is some proof that the present govern- 
ment is more palatable to the people of France 
thanthe revolutionary despotisms which preceded 
it. At all events it is not our business here to dis- 
cuss a subject which belongs to the people of France 
alone, and on which they have given a decision. 
Every good man, however must rejoice at the 
emancipation of that ill-stared country from the 
merciless tyranny of Jjacobinism...Every pious 
man rejoices at the restoration of christianity. 
We cannot help thinking that the true believers of 
Egypt have as great a right as the infidels and 
jacobins of Europe to complain of the treatment 
of Bonaparte. They have both been completely 
guiled. The idol of the jacobins and inticdels 
has seated himself on the altar and the throne... 
and the quondam disciple of Mahomet, “ the 


. cheeld ofcircumceesion”’ (as Sir Archy M‘Sarcasm 


says) has established christianity in France, and 
even taken the sacramental test. 

Whatever may be the internal state of France, 
her external aspect is extremely formidable. Let 
it be remembered that in the most feeble periods 
ofthe monarchy, when her territory was confined 
within the limits prescribed by the old treaties, she 
was held to be an object of continual jealousy; 
apprehension, and alarm to Europe. Her advan- 


tageous local situation, the extent, even then, of 


her territory, the fertility of her soil, the military 
talents and enterprize of her people, and their rest- 
less and intriguing spirit rendering her, in her 
most crippled state, dangerous to the independence 
of Europe. At that time too she was circum- 
scribed by stronger barricrs than any that paper 
and wax could form. The Austrian Netherlands, 
Holland, Switzerland, and the immense fortresses 
on the confines of Germany on that side of the 
Rhine covered the empire, and shut out France 
from the ports on the North Seas, while Savoy, 
particularly Turin, Mantua, and the Tyrol covered 
Haly. Add to this, that the fleetsof Spain and Hol- 
land were always at hand to be thrown into the 
scale for the preservation of the balance of power. 
Such was her state when she could be formidable to 
Europe: Now mark what és her state when the right 
of the British ministers, and the wisdom of parlia- 
ment can contemplate her power not only without 
fear, but with complacency. 

In Europe she may be truly said to possess a 
far greater part of the continent. The barriers 
agalnst her encroachments are net only removed 
but transferred to her own use and behoof....The 
Netherlands and the fortresses in Germany, in full 
sovereigityie. Holland, Spain, Switzerland, Man- 
tua, Turin, and all Italy in provincial dependence. 
ee Her influence over Denmark, Sweden and Prus- 
sia 1s incontestably established. Portugal is in no 
state to resist her mandates. Every port and post 
in the Mediterranean, with the exception of Gibral- 
tar, are under here The fleets of Spain and Hol- 
land sweil the force of her navy, and the hardy 
seamen of the latter are added to hers; besides 
timber of the best kind, sufficient for an unlimited 
navy, on the banks of the ceded rivers of Germany, 
is now in her possession. 

In addition to her former possessions she has got 
inthe East, Pondicherry Maiié, Cochin, Nagapat- 
nam, the Spice Islands, and the Cape of Good 
Hope; and in the West, the whole of st Domingo, 


on which side the balance lies. 


(worth all the English islands together) Martinicos 
St Lucie, Guadaloupe, Tobago, Curracoa, St. 
Pierre, Miquelon, Louisiana, Surrinam, Demarara, 
Berbice, Essequibo, Guiana, and the mouth of 
the River Aurazem.....All these she either has in 
possession or commands, because she commands 
the countries to which they belong. 

To such an enormous power, wielded by a 
government which unites in itself all the wild 
energies of one form of government, and all the 
arrangement, promptitude, decision, concentration, 
and wisdom of anpther, with above a million of 
men trained and inured to arms, ready at a mo- 
ment’s call for any enterprize, we confess ourselves 
at a loss to find a counterpoise or resistance in 
any probable combination in Europe, when France 
shall have breathed and recruited its strength. 
The peace has therefore opened for her an easy 
passage to that perpetual object of her wishes and 
pursuits “ UNIVERSAL EMPIRE.” 

The only power which can at all be looked up 
to by Europe as a standard at once to rally round, 
anda bulwark to resist the encroachments of France, 
is 


ENGLAND. 


And we confess, that secure as some statesmen 
in that country feel, or pretend to feel, we are 
at a loss to find any just grounds for their confi- 
dence. Security has often been destructive of 
safety, and must be the worst of enemies where it 
is the offspring of the will more than of reason. 
To the benevolent politician, who wishes to see 
established such a balance of power as may pre- 
serve the nations of Europe in perfect indepen- 
dence, the present aspect of British affairs bears 
nothing in it very consolatory or promising. That 
latent energies and unexpected powers have burst 
forth in nations, at the moment they have been 
considered as sunk forever, history produces some 
proofs; that they may still exist concealed in Eng- 
land we admit: But we will say, that they must 
be immense to keep pace with the enormous in- 
crease of the power of France. Let us, however, 
examine the subject more closely. 

When the force of a nation, whether offensive 
or defensive, is to be considered with a view to 
the security it may afford her, it mustbe taken in 
a two-fold way; that is to say inits relative as well 
as intrinsic effect. To spcak of it in mathemati- 
cal terms, it is in the direct ratio of its own 
strength, and the inverse ratio of that ofits adver- 
sary. In estimating the power of England, 
therefore, we must take into consideration that of 
France, and from a comparison of both, determine 
In this way the 
statesmen who in the British parliament defended 
the peace as advantagcous, would find it hard to 
point out any thing that England has got by the 
war or by the peace to put into the scale against 
the enormous increase of power which France has 


acquired by the war, and still more by the peace. 


We are aware of the great superiority of British 
troops and seamen; we recollect that during the 
contest with this country England fought with 
success against France, Spain, and Holland, and 
in the east against Hyder Ally, at the head of 
an army of halfa million of soldiers. But France 
was then comparatively small; France then want- 
ed * republican energies,” she hada mild monarch 
on the throne, more fitted for peace than war: she 
had not a Bonaparte, either in the cabinet or the 
field; she was not as now, an armed nation. Yet 
with all these advantages on her side, if the con- 
test were reduced to a mere affair of arms, 
England would have little reason to fly the field. 
As long as she can support her navy she can wage 
war with success, and preserve her territorial pos- 
sessions and her honour; but it is in this very 
point of her strength she may be most deeply 
wounded. The peace, which has put all the ports 


in the Mediterranean, and in Holland, and the 
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and enlightened benevolent institutions... Already 
he professes his intention to augment his marine 
--already he discloses his views to commerce... 
already he talks of a navigation act for France; 
and he will, no doubt, strain his mind, capacious of 
such things, to the accomplishment of the ruin of 
England, in order to put his adversaries in France 
to silence. Even the peace itself, on which such 
reliance is had, may, perhaps, soon turn out (to 


Scheldt, &c. into the dominion of Bonaparte, has 
bestowed along with them the power of stopping 
the importation of British merchandize into any of 
those countries. The ships of England may thun- 
der at their ports, and silence their batteries, but 
not a bale of goods will find its way beyond the 
reach of their guns. Her commerce will be gra- 
dually crippled, her manufactures decay, and the 
very life and principle of existence of the British 


navy, will beextinguished. Mr. Windham’sopinion 


that it is through her commerce the arts of France 


will destroy England, will then be verified. It seems 


to have been a strange oversight or else a very ex- 
traordinary concession of her negotiators, to give 
up all former treaties, to make no provision for 
the usual commercial relations, and thereby to 
Jeave so muchof the vital principle of English inde- 
pendence and security, at the mercy of France. 
The consequences are already before the world... 
British merchandize has been pushed from the 
shores of France; and Holland, at her invitation no 
doubt, is following the example. The first consul 
has led the card of his choice and Holland dare not 
renege to his suit; “ a patient shrug” is all that is 
left now to the proteges of France. 

From the kind of peace establishment proposed 


in Great Britain, and the language of the minis- 
ters as a comment upon it, it should secem as if 


the peace would not be of long duration. Should 
the war break out afresh, after France has got 
possession of all the colonies, Malta, &c. &c. 
England will have the work of a very long war to 
recover what she has just ceded, so that France 
will stand on new and ten-fold advantageous ground. 
Candor must own that the concessions in the treaty 
on the part of France, are but a sorry equivalent 
for such immense and important sacrifices; not to 
mention the almost exclusive commerce of the 
world, which was England’s the day of the signing 
of the preliminaries, and which she might have 
retained by prosecuting the war, but which are 
now handed over to France, On the other hand, 
if the peace shall be faithfully and strictly main- 
tained, the natural course of cause and effect must 


cease, or England sink to the condition ofa subor- 


dinate state. By negociation, that is to say, by 
solicitation mixed with threats, the French govern- 
ment will exact from every state of Europe, com- 
mercial regulations, to restrain the trade of Eng- 
land and promote that of France. Manufactures 
will of course follow commerce, and be encouraged 
in the latter country, while the manufacturer 
himself tempted by novelty, by enterprize, by well 
applied encouragement, and by the cheapness of 
living, will migrate to France and settle there. 
Thus the prop of the British navy will be frittered 
away, and the continental powers of Europe losing 
the support of England, will dwindle, and at last 
Merge in the GREAT NATION. 

Meanwhile the armed truce (for a peace with a 
war establishment can be considered as nothing 
better) will exhaust England, and the danger of 
invasion keep herin perpetual alarm. The whole 
shores of the British islands from Caithness to Ker- 
ry, are continually exposed to French ships; and 
out of every port, from the Balticto the Adriatic, 
squadrons may issue to invade England. Nomin- 
ally at peace but menaced by invasion, England 
will undergo all the hazard, the hardships, the 
expenses, and the ruinous effects of war, without 
any of those set-offs which actual war would afford 
to her. 

Allthose advantages on the part of France, will 
be sedulously improved by Bonaparte; exalted to 
an usurped throne, his personal safety will call 
upon him imperiously to keep the public mind 
engaged; to dazzle the people with conquests; to 
glorify their national pride with triumph over an 
old rival; to prove hj, claim to their loyalty by sub- 
stantial services, ang to stop the mouth of male- 
contents by brillian, cts of republican magnificence 


‘tion to 
“ decisive advantayes.” 


MISCELLANY. 
CHARACTERS. 


A SAILOR 


Is a pitched piece ofreason caulked and tackled, 
He is 
part of his own provision, for he lives ever pickled; 
a fair wind is the substance of his creed, and fresh 
He is naturally 
ambitivus, for he is ever climbing out of sight; as 
naturally he fears, for he is ever flying: Time and he 
ure every where: ever contending who shall arrive 
first: he is well winded, for he tires the day, and out- 
runs darkness: his life is Hke a hawk’s, the best part 
mewed; and if he lives till three coats, is a master: 
he sees God’s wonders in the deep, but so as they 
rather appear his playfellows, than stirrers of his 
zeal. Nothing buthungerand hard rocks can convert 
him, and then but his upper deck neither, for his 
hold neither fears nor hopes; his sleeps are but 
reprievals of his dangers, and when he awakes, it 
is but next stage to dying; his wisdom is the cold- 
est part about him, for it ever points to the north, 
and it lies lowest, which makes his valour every 
In a storm it is disputable whe- 
ther the noise be more his or the elements’, and 
which will first leave scolding? on which side of the 
ship he may be saved best? whether his faith be 
starboard faith or larboard, or the helm at that 
His keel is the 
emblem of his conscience: till it be split he never 


and only studied to dispute with tempests. 


water the burden of his pravers. 


tide overflow it. 


time not all his hope of heaven! 


repents....then no farther than the land allows him. 


His language isa new confusion, and allhis thoughts 


‘new nations: his body and his ship are both one 


burden: nor is it known who stows most wine or 
rolls most, only the ship is guided....-he has no 
stern; a barnacle and he are bred together 
both of one nature, and, it is feared one rea- 


son: upon any but a wooden horse he cannot ride, 
und if the wind blows against him he dare not: 
he swarms up to his seat as to a sail-yard, and 
cannot sit unless he bear a flag staff; if ever he be 
broken to the saddle, it is but a voyage still; for he 
mistakes the bridal fora bowling, and is ever turn- 
ing his horse-tail; he can pray but it is by rote, 
not faith, and when he would he dares not, for his 
brackish belief hath made that ominous. <A rock 
ora quicksand pluck him before he is ripe, else he 
is gathered to his friends at Wapping. 


A SOLDIER 


Ts the husbandman of valour; his’ sword is his 
plough, which honour and aqua vitz, two fiery 
nettled jades, are ever drawing. A younger bro- 
ther best becomes arms, an elder the thanks for 
them; every heat makes him a harvest, and dis- 
contents abroad are his sowers; he is actively his 
prince’s, but passively his passion’s servant: he is 
often a desirer of learning, which once arrived at 
proves his strongest armour: he is a lover at all 
points, and atrue defender of the faith of women. 
More wealth than makes him scem a handsome 
foe, lightly he covets not..less is below him; he 


use the words of a great statesman in England) 
* to be only a piece of legerdemain to get posses- 
“ sion of Malta; to establish France in her new 
“ colonies; to re-enter Egypt; to receive back 
‘‘ thirty thousand seamen, (prisoners of war in 
« England;) and to put the chief consul in a situa- 
recommence the war with new and 
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never truly wants but in much having, for then his 
ease and affluence afflict him. he word peace, 
though in prayer, makes him start, and Ged he 
best considers by his power; hunger and cold rank 
in the same file with him, and hold him to aman; 
his honour else, and the desire of doing things be- 
yond him, would blow him greater than the sons of - 
Anack; his rcligion is commonly as his cause is, 
doubtful, and that the best devotion keeps best 
quarter: he seldom sees gray hairs, some none at 
all; for where the sword fails, there the flesh gives 
fire: in charity he goes beyond the clergy, for 
he loves his greatest enemy best, much drinking. 
He seems a full student, for he is agreat desirer of 
controversies; he argues sharply, and carries his 
conclusion in his scabbard. In the first refining of 
mankind this was the gold, his actions are his am- 
mel”, his ally (for else you cannot work him per- 
fectly) continual duties, heavy and weary marches, 
lodgings as full of need as cold diseases: no time 
to argue but to execute. Line him with these, 
and link him to his squadrons, and he appears a 
rich chain for princes. 
a 


EFFECTS OF THE ATMOSPHERE 
UPON 
THE ANIMAL SPIRITS. 
BY WILLIAM BECKFORD, ESQ. 


It is generally allowed that the state of the at- 
mosphere has a very sensible effect upon the hu- 
man mind; and to this natural barometer is, in a 
great measure, owing, the rise or depression of 
the animal spirits. That climate has an influence 
upon the intellectual, as well as upon the corpo- 
real powers, we are led by observation, and taught 
by experience, to believe; and this datum cannot 
fail to be corroborated by those whose curiosity 
orpursuits have induced them to visit, or to reside 
in, the diferent latitudes of our terraqucous 
globe. 

That the rigours of frost and snow benumb, and 
that the warmth of the sun invigorates, the ideas 
of those who are born and educated under a more 
genial sky, the productions of the human intellect, 
in the different walks of philosophy, of science, and 
the arts, will bear an incontrovertible as an hono- 
rable record: but, as the investigation of this sub- 
ject would lead to a disquisition, too general and 
minute, I shall content myself with such observa- 
tions, as more immediately interest our personal 
feelings. 

If our sensations are to undergoa change, in con- 
formity to the variations of the weather, in a cli- 
mate like this, in which the sun-shine and the gloom 
are so successive and inconstant, howirregular must 
be our elemental enjoyments, and how very precari- 
ous their duration? The seasons do not gain upon 
us with any regular recurrence; and when we look 
for the month, that should bring us back the pro- 
mise of fruits and flowers....instead of refreshing 
dews and salutary rains, we are disappointed by 
the unexpected continuance of winds and frost. 
The winter makes an inroad upon the autumn, and 
not only tyrannizes over, but annihilates the spring; 
and when we should expect the breczes of the west, 
and the temperate zephyrs of the south, the biting 
east continues to blow, to delay the verdure of the 
advancing year, and to triumph over the hopes of 
industry and vegetation. 

The spirits of some men are entirely graduated 
by the appearance of the day; a cheerful morning 
will make them buoyant, a passing cloud rebate 
their happiness, and a settled gloom involve them 
in despair. Unconscious of the romantic percep- 
tions of lightning and of thunder, of tempest and 
of rain; unaroused by the beauties of horrort which 


* An old word for enamel. - 
t Les belles horreurt, a favourite expression of the French 
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bespeak the magnificence of nature, and the attri- 
butes of the Deity ; they know not those enjoyments, 
that procced from melancholy, and are hence de- 
prived of the highest rapture that can be sustained 
by rational and enlightened minds. 

I have known those, whose whole nervous syst- 
tems have been, as it were, untuned by the progno- 
stications of rain, when the gathering clouds ap- 
peared to throw a darkness over the understanding, 
and the whole frame to vibrate at the sounding of 
the deluge. 

Of what rational pleasures, of what rural delights, 
and of what sublimity of observation must be those 
individuals deprived, who, unmindful of the oppor- 
tunitics, which, in all seasons of the year, recur, 
to enable him to ascertain the causes, and to trace 
the effects, of the varieties of nature, are only anx- 
jous to pass these moments of inquiry; and, ab- 
sorbed in the vacancy of their ideas, detract from 
that enthusiasm, which was a physical instinct, or 
is become a habit, in others. 

If we read, with complacency, in the harmony 
ofour poets, the fascinating descriptions of a simple 
and a rural lite, every minute of the day, every occu- 
pation ofthe hour, every transition of light and 
shadow, that irradiates or overcasts the pastoral 
scence, has, ty turns, its different effect, and speaks 
a language, which, one would suppose, tobe com- 
mon to all; and if they please by rejection, how en- 
chanting must de the reality of their objects? 

How often have I observed, under the leafy pro- 
tection of an oak, the sudden tempest burst around 
me: how often seen the playful lightning dart 
among the trees and illuminate with lambent rays 
the deep recesses of the forest? How often have 
A listened, with an emotion, arising from the aw- 
fulness of repercussion, to the heavy peals, that 
Fumbled over head, and followed, with attentive 
ear, the hollow cadence, until it became fainter 
by degrees, and at length died away amidst the 
fills? How often have I traced the torrents, 
Zrriguous in their course, and, undermining the sap- 
ling andthe shrubs, impel them through the valley, 
ar leave them, in gathered masses, to impede the 
passage of the road? How often have I attended, 
with a speechless delight, to the rain-drops, patter- 
gong upon the thatch, depending from the eaves, or 
distilling from the flower? 


I cannot easily forget my walks, so frequently 
interrupted by the coming of the deluge, when ex- 
posed upon the heath, and at a distance from pro- 
tection; nor when sheltered, have I ceased to ob- 
eerve the fretting of the storm, the nutations of the 
trees, and the drivings of the blast. I have scen 
the drops disturb the dimples of the lake, or excit- 
ing bubbles inthe stream, while the moor-hen and 
the coot have dived amidst the tides, or wantonly 
disported amidst the sedges and the reeds. 


By some men these observations may be consi- 
dered as idle and useless; as an unnecessary wasteot 
that time, intended for more scdentary and profita- 
ble employments; but how futile would be the pur- 
suits of the closet, did not the philosopher enrich 
his mind with external objects, and cull from the 
general laboratory of nature, that multiplicity of re- 
sources, which refines his moral intellect, at the 
same time, that it improves his general and experi- 
inental inquiry. 

If we admire the instinct of the bee, and observe 
the economy and the wonderful regularity of the 
political hive, we cannot help being surprised at 
their incessant labour and perseverance, and, while 
we dwell with delight upon their domestic cares 
and occupations, we still know that they are the 
natural consequences of external sclection, and 
procecding froin the bounties of that general Pro- 
vider, who has so kindly aHordec the materials upon 
which they pork. When these ingenious, as in- 
dustrious, artificers are obliged, by wind and 
showers, to refrain from their aerial excursions, 
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vet has their provident foresight directed the 
means of local employment, Equally seiutous at 
home, as inquisitive upon the wing, they pevn on 
epitome of what should be the practice ana miira- 
tion of the governments of men, and exhin a 
striking example of patience, frugality and order, 
when opposed to the ruinous contrast of inactivity, 
dissipation and tumult. It is, however, melancholy 
to think that their little endeavours are consumed 
for the profits of the ungrateful; and that they are 
not only plundered, but sacrificed at the shrine of 
the voluptuons and unreflecting. 

If manual labour is to be suspended by elemental 
impressions, what would become of those innume- 
rable tribes of population, who are dependent, for 
the supply of their necessities, upon their laborious 
and unceasing operations? ‘The languor, resulting 
from heat, and the rigour proceeding from cold, 
may certainly incapacitate some particular consti- 
tutions from strong and active exertions: but then, 
are there not many of our artificial wants,’ that 
are only supplied by the hands of debility and in- 
dolence? And of this latter description, are almost 
all those juxuries, which are derived from the East. 

I cannot envy the feelings, nor adopt the philoso- 
phy, of that man, who can only be said to exist, 
underthecimpressionsofaserene andacloudless sky ; 
who can only contemplate Nature, under her most 
graceful appearances, and think her only a subject 
of observation and delight, when all her beauties 
are irradiated by the sun-beam, and all her land- 
scapes are made perceptible by a profusion of ight. 
Such transcendant brilliancy would rather appear 
to me to satiate, than excite enjoyment, as the 
most refined sweets are more apt to cloy, than pro- 
voke the appetite. Besides, the pleasures they af- 
ford, are merely ebullitiens, and, like the finer 
wines, evaporate before we can dctermine upon 
their flavour, or their spirit. If a sudden cloud 
shall intervene, to obscure the prospect, fruition is 
converted into regret, at least, if not into spleen, 
and the mind becomes gloomy in proportion to 
the splendours, that are now withdrawn. 


After having long sustained an intemperate and 
intermitting drought, with what anxiety do we be- 
hold the gathering cloud, and how much are our 
languid perceptions relieved by the coolness of the 
shower? With what dclizht do we attend to the 
descent of the rain, made vocal, as it falls by domes- 
tic projections, compressed into lakes, or gathered 
into torrents, by the artiicial confinement of cis- 
terns and of troughs? The very gloom seems to 
throw a reflective complacency, if not a pleasing 
melancholy across the soul; and, when contem- 
plated through this medium, how little to be dread- 
ed, even amidst their frowns, are the concussions 
of the opposing elements? 


To me, a lowering morning, or a stormy day, 
affords a species of gratification, I know not how to 
express. My mind seems imperceptibly to acco- 
moclate itself to the appearance of the atmosphere; 
and, without being depresscd, my spirits enjoy a 
calm....a serenity of action, if I may so express it, 
which light and sun-shine cannot bestow. No ex- 
traordinary darkness overshadows my mind, Jn 
consequence of the menace of the surrounding at- 


mosphere; and, accustomed to hurricanes and ele- 


mentary destruction, I feel not appalled at the rapi- 
dity of the lightning, the roarings of the thunder, 
or the terrors of the tempcst. 


If the storm shall rage without, yet, ifpeace shall 
inhabit within, how little cause have we to depre- 
cate its impression? The perceptions, as the eye 
through a mirror, may contemplate these external 
scenes, that vary with the seasons, may bring all 
nature into one intellectual focus, and select such 
prospects and situations, as may best answer her 
purposes and enjoyments, and, being able to dis- 
criminate between the imaginary wretched, and 
those poor objects of creation, who are really and 


undeservedly so, may pass by the fictions of the 


one, and relieve the necessities of the other. 


RECLUSE. 


Ey 


AN AUTHOR'S EVENINGS. 


FROM THRE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 


Looking over a well conducted miscellany, pub- 
lished some time since, abroad, I found a pretty 
imitation of WaLrLeR’s delightful address to his 
mistresses, under the names of Amoret and Sacha- 
rissas Ofclassical poems, imitations and parodies 
are sufficiently numerous, and often deplorably de- 
fectivee Every stripling in love, who, of course, 
turns poet, and weaves a few rhymes, calls them 
an imitation of SHENSTONE, especially ifhe can in- 
troduce the pastoral vocabulary, sheep, crook and 
fountain. The Imitation, introduced in this eve- 
ning’s speculation, was written by an eminent 
person, lately deceased. It was composed we hear 
upwards of fifty years ago, and has not, till lately, 
been published. We cannot refrain from stop- 
ping an instant, to admire the inimitable delicacy, 
grace and address of the original. Water has 
been justly surnamed the Courtly. 


TO AMORET. 


Fair, that you may truly know 
What you unto Thyrsis owe, 

1 will tell you how I do 
Sacharissa love, and you. 


Joy salutes me, when I set 
My blest eyes on Amoret : 
But with wonder I am struck, 
When I on the other look. 
If sweet Amoret complains, 
I have sense of all her painss 
But, for Sacharissa I 
Do not only grieve, but die. ° 


All that of myselfis mine, 

Lovely Amoret, is thine; 
Sacharissa’s captive fain 

Would untie his iron chain, 

And, those scorching beams to shan, 
To thy gentle shadow run. 


If thesoul had free election, 

To dispose of her affection, 

I would not thus long have borne 
Haughty Sacharissa’s scorn. 

But "tis sure, some power above, 
Which controuls our wills in love, 
If not love, a strong desire, 

To create, and spread that fire 

In my breast, solicits me, 

Beauteous Amoret, for thee. . 


’Tis amazement, more than love, 
Which ber radiant eyes do move; 
If less splendour wait on thine, 
Yet they so denignly shine, 
1 would turn my dazzled sight, 
To behold their milder light. 
But as hard ’tis to destroy 
That high flame, as to enjoy ; 
Which how easily 1 may do, 
Heaven, as easily seal'd, does know 
Amoret’s as sweet, and good, 
As the most delicious food, 
Which, but tasted, does impart 
Life and gladness to the heart. 


Sacharissa's heauty’s wine, 
Which to madness doth incline; 
Such a liquor, as no brain, 

That ts mortal, can sustain. 

Scarce can I to heaven excuse 
The devotion, which I use 
Unto that adored dame, 

For ’tis not unlike the same, 
Which I thither ought to send; 

So that, if it could take end, 

*T would to heaven itself be due, 
To succeed her, and nut you; 

Who already have of me 

All, that’s not idolatry, 

Which, though not so fierce a flame, 
Is longer like to be the same. 


Then smile on me, and I will prove, 
Wonder is shorver liv’d than Love. 


IMITATION, 
TO DR. DENNIS, 


Jolly Dennis, wouldst thou know 
Who's the lass, that wounds me so? 
Wouldst thou have me teil thee true? 
Dems, enl’ m in love with two... 
Julia fair, Pelinda coy, 

All my amorous hours employ, 

Julia, more than mortal fair, 

Lise Diana doth appear, 

When, amid the sacred groves, - 
With the virgin choir, she roves, 
Graceful and miatestical, 

Thu» she overtops them all; 

Nor her dart more fatal fies, 

Than the wounds from Julia’s eves. 


Not with charms, so fiercely bright, 
Soft Eelinda cheers the sight, 
Yet, with no less force, impart 
Pleasing raptures to the heart. 


Julia’s charms are like mid day, 
Scorch'd by Titan's fiercest ray, 
Whose immoderate hear does harm, 
Whilst it only means to warm. 


Bur Belinda’s beauties, like 
Evening mild, our senses strike; 
Yet no less they surely move 

The beholders’ hearts with love. 
T'is not every blooming grace, 
‘That adorns her lovely fuce, 

Nor the nameless beauties, seen 

In her amiable mien; 

But the charms, which she displays 
In whate’er she does and says, 
And that sweet, engaging air, 

So peculiar to the fair, 

That, without my knowledge, have 
Made me more than half her slave. 


ulia, amorous, blithe, and gay, 
ae the dancing hours away, 
Mirth and jollity attend, 
Whereso’er her steps may bend, 
Whilst the lightnings of her eyes 
Make a thousaud hearts her prize, 
Yet on me alone dispense 
Their benignest influence, 
Yes, tho’ mighty be the boast 
Charming Julia loves me most, 
Most of all the rival swains 
That possess the fertile plains. 


But, tho’ gentle, as the pair 
Of immortal Doves, that bear 
Cytherea, when she flies 
In her car adown the skies; 
See Belinda, beauteous maid, 
Of her tender heart afraid, 
Round her, sacred person keep 
Guards alas! that never sleep; 
Le, Discretion seated there, 
Cold her looks, and grave her air, 
And, with dewncast looks stands by 
Ever blushing modesty, 
Who, with countenance severe, 
Feed my Love and my Despair. 


As beneath some fragrant shade 
My faint limbs supinely laid, 
While Sol’s beams intensely beat 
J secure me from its heat, 

And each aromatic bough 

Sheds its sweets on me below, 

So methinks with Julia blest 

On ber bosom I could rest. 

But time ties with envious haste, 
Halcyon days wont always last; 
When the spring of life is o'er, 
Sickly Autumn tries its power, 
Then, what boots the leafless shade? 
Soon its verdant honours fade, 
And its store of odrous sweets 
Now no more my senses greets, 
But loud storms and rains instead 
Beat on my defenceless head. 


But Belinda I compare 
To a mansion large and fair, 
Under whose commodious roof 
All corroding cares aloof, 
Blest with happiness and peace 
3 could lead a jjfe of ease, 
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And despise, in plenty bold, 
Summer's heat and Winter's cold. N. 


Dr. Jonnson, in his life of Cowley, tells us that 
a Goal mine has not often had its Poct, and yet in 
the stanzas by Cleaveland on so humble a topic, 
we discover a pleasing fabric of poetry raised. OI 
the lowly draméfe a despised plant, Mre GILPIN 
thus elegantly draws the picture. 

OF all underwood, I know but one plant that is 
disagreeable, and that is the bramble. We some- 
times sce it with cHect, crawling along the frag- 
ments of a rock, or running among the rubbish of 
a ruin; though even then, itis a coarse app. ndage. 
But as a pendent plant it has no beauty. It does not 
hang carelessly, twisting round every support, like 
the hop, and others of the creeping tribe, but forms 
one stiff, unpliant curve. Nor has it any foliage 
to recommend ite In other pendent plants, the 
leafis eencrafly luxuriant, and hangs loosely in rich 
festoons; but in the suckers of a bramble the leaf 
is harsh, shrivelled, and discoloured. In short, it 
is a plant, which one should almost wish to have 
totally exterminated from landscape. It has nei- 
ther beauty in itself, nor harmonizes with any 
thing around it; and may be characterised, as the 
most insignificant of all vegetable reptiles. 


The name of Little. preñxed to the volume of 
Poems, whence the following are extracted is a 
fiction. Tbe real name is Thomas Moore, Esq. 
of the Middle Temple, whose splendid and perfect 
translation of Anacreon is at present a reigning 
topic in the learned circles. He has been charged 
with copying too closely the voluptuous stile of 
Ovip and CarvuLtus, but, 

The following stanzas prove that the author can 
be moral, tender and impressive. 


Oh woman, if by simple wile 

Thy soul has stray’d from honour’s track 
Tis mercy only can beguile 

By gentle ways the wanderer back. 


The stain that on thy virtue lies, 
Wash’'d by thy tears may yet decay 

As clouds that sully morning skies, 
May all be wept in showers away. 


Go go... be innocent, and live.... 

The tongues of men may wound thee sore, 
But heaven in pity can forgive 

And bids thee go and sin no more. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


It is well known that in Egypt, India, and the 
hotter parts of America, that abound with poison- 
ous serpents, there are certain individuals, who 
possess the power of entircly disarming these for- 
midable animals, and are able to handle them with 
perfect impunity, at the very time that any other 
person, approaching them incautiously, would be 
fatally convinced of their ability to destroy. This 
happy exemption is attributed by the people them- 
selves to the preservative effects of certain vegcta- 
bles, the knowledge of which has hitherto been 
carefully concealed. Many of the European phi- 
losophers have, however, treated the affair as a mere 
juggle. This state of uncertainty is now, happily 
for humanity and science, relieved by the most im- 
portant communication from Don Pedro D'Orbies 
Y Vangas, through the medium of Count Rumford, 
which, if entirely to be depended upon, will entitle 
the communicator to high rank among the benefac- 
tors of mankind. Don Pedro is a native of Santa-Fe, 
and, in the year 1788, being at Margarita, he met 
with a slave who possessed the power of charming 
the most venomous of the American serpents; after 


the negro had exhibited his skill, he was induced by | 


a reward to promise to discover his secret. The 
next morning he returned with the leaves of a plant 
Called vejuco gu guaco) and haying bruised them in 
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the presence of Don Pedro, gave him two larze 
spoonfuls to drink....then making three incisions 
between the fingers ofeach hand, he inoculated the 
Spaniara’s with the same juice, and performed a 
similar operation on each foot, and on each side of 
the breast, after which he informed him that he was 
no longer accessible to the poison of serpents. Den 
Pedro then, after meking the negro answerable fer, 
anv ill consequences, took into his hands, several 
times, one of the serpents that had been brought 
by the slave the day before, without receiving the 
sinallest injury from the animal. Encouraged by 
the first attempt, two domestics, being in like man- 
ner prepared Ly the guaco juice, went into the fields, 
and svon returned with another kind cf serpent 
equally venomous with the former, without sustain- 
ing uny hurt; another person, being similarly pre- 
pared, and afterwards bitten by a poisonous serpent, 
received no further injury than a slight local infla- 
mition. Since this period, Don Pedro has repcat- 
edly caught serpents with his own hands with abso- 
lute impunity, employing no farther preparation 
than merely drinking a litle of the guaco juice. The 
plant, whose effects are thus attested, has not yet 
been admitted into any botanicai system, but it 1s 
amply described in a memoir by the Spanish gen- 
Ueman already mentioned, inserted in a weekly 
paper published at Santa-Fe. It is not of the com- 
pound-flowered or synvenesious class. The stamina 
are five in number, united by their anthers into a 
cylinder, through which rises the pistil with a deeply 
divided summit. The corolla is monopetalous, in- 
fundibuliform, with five indentations, and of a yellow 
colour; each oalix contains four florets, and several 
of these grow together, forming a corymbus: the 
seeds are broad and featured; the root is fibrous, 
perenal; the stem straight, cylindrical when young, 
but when old becomes pentagonal; leaves are heart 
shaped, opposite, of a dark green mixed with vio- 
let, velvetly onthe upper surface. It grows by the 
sides of rivulets and in shady places, in the viceroy- 
alty of Santa-Fe. 


Sir Frederic Morton Eden, Bart. in a late pam- 
phlet, elegantly and temperately written, thus 
speaks of the London Porcupine. « I, with plea- 
sure, profess myself a friend to the Porcupine and 
its principles; and I write with no view to disparage, 
or bring into disesteem, your exertions in the pub- 
lic cause; but, in that spirit of independency which 
you have so laudably laboured to raise and cherish 
in us, I cannot help thinking you have carried, or 
are in danger of carrying, your dislike of the peace 
too far; and that, in your anxiety to keep down the: 
exultations and insolence of jacobinism, you run 
no ordinary risk of exciting a no less dangerous 
spirit, that of despondency. I am not insensible of 
your merits in other respects; were this the proper 
place, I should most willingly compliment you on 
them, and particularly on the altered and improved 
language of your paper, in which you have, in good 
time, substituted British and monarchical urbanity, 
for American and republican coarseness and vul- 
rarity.” 


A patent has been granted to Mr. Pott, of Bel- 
ford, Northumberland, for an artificial leg, which 
is made of light materials, and has great rescin- 
blance to the bony and fleshy parts of the natural 
leg. By this, the wearer is enabled, to avoid those 
semi-circular motions, which most artificial legs 
require: all its motions are perfectly at his com- 
mand; he has the power of turning inward and 
outward, and can imitate almost every motion that 
can be performed by the natural leg. ‘The wearer 
of Mr. Pott's artificial Jeg, can, with the utmost 
ease, sit, kneel, rise, pull on and off, a boot, and 
even walk several miles, without incurring griat 
fatigues 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE PARTERRE. 


Ccharles Cotton has attained high reputation for his Tra- 
vestie of Virgil; a work inspired by all the powers of 
laughter and burlesque. The following witty perversion 
of Homer's sublimity was the ludicrous effusion of a 
peetical physician, whose premature death forbade him 
to protract life, by his science, or to gladden it by his 
humour.) 


Parody of that noted passage in Pope's Homer, begin- 
ning with 
“ AURORA NOW, FAIR DAUGHTER OF THE DAWN.” 
Aurora now began to rise, 
And light her flambeau round the skies. 


When Jove arose from lousy bed, 
And yawn’d, and stretch'd, and scratch’'d his head. 
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Jove mounted with his spur and boot, 
And in his stirrup stuck his foot. 

The nag put on in haste to fly, 

And cut his capers round the sky. 
Pluto, as usual ev’ry sunday, 

Had just set down to taste his ’gundy, 
When, hearing some unusual clatter, 
He rose, and overset the platter. 

But, being hind’red in retreat, 

The gushing porridge scal’d his feet. 
He roar’d....a thousand devils stept in, 
And strove amain to keep out Neptune, 
For Pluto fear’d, lest in the fright, 
His dark designs would come to light ; 
And Jove would see in luckless hour, 
How far he stretch’d his lawless pow’r. 


Such are the troubles, such the cares, 
When Gods neglect their own affairs, 


Poor Virtue (that thing which the preachers oft 


praise) 
While they get most power who most knave it, 


We're sure in our prescnce will ne'er shew its face; 


So....let Adams and federalists have it! 


Let anarchy rule! let confusion increase! 
And extending to each distant region, 
May the horrors of war scare the goddess of 
eace! 
And a downfall to law and religion! 


SELECTED POETRY. 


The authority of CoLeripGe will be respected as a poet. 


He has observed that the following song, simple, deeply 
pathetic and even sublime, may, without exaggerated 
praise, be pronounced the most exquisite performance in 
our language. It was written by Mr. Locan, a Scotch 
divine and historian. As its popularity is by no means 
equal to its merits, we reprint it, confident that to be 


His sleepy followers next he call'd, 

To them assembled thus he bawl’d: 

“© Ye half-dress’d lazy dogs! give ear! 
And what I say, with patience hear: 

If one of you, or man, or boy, 

Assist the Greeks, or succour Troy, 
Nay, if he only will to do it, 

I swear I'll make the rascal rue it: 

His martial vigour I shall cool, 

And send him homeward like a fool: 
Nay, he may think me wond’rous civil, 
If I dont hurl him to the devil: 

There, held by lock, and bolt, and fetter, 
*Till the presumptuous dog grows better; 
And plung’d as far beneath hell’s centre, 
As that from us, to speak at venture. 
Let him, who thinks this vain parade 
-Stand outecss.l'll thwack the doughty blade. 
And, if ye dare to claim controul, 

I'll baste the ribs of every soul, 

Come on, for form’s sake let us try, 
Whether be stronger....ye, or I. 
I{ere....see my leg? clap on a chain, 
And lug and pull with might and main, 
Haul till you're tired, I’ll never stir, 
Nought can remove the thunderer. 

But when I lift my brawny fist, 

J] knock ye all just where I list. 

I take the chain, from off my leg, 

And fix it on yon wooden peg. 

To ’to’ther end I hang the earth, 

And mock your pride with hearty mirth, 
*Tis thus I rule such brainless clods, 

Nor care a groat for men or Gods!” 


He ceas'd, the fools were sadly scar’d, 
And not a single whoreson dar’d, 
To contradict or make reply; 
While Jove with laughing shook the sky. 
But, when his godship ceas’d his laughter, 
Pailas, his dearest baseborn daughter, 
Came driving in, all wet with tears, 
Her flaming locks about her ears, 
With one shoe on, and one bare foot, 
And but one ragged petticoat, 
And sniv’ling cry’d....6 well....well...we'll yield 
To leave the Grecians on the field, 
And, when the rogues are maul’d and die, 
Let us with due devotion cry, 
Yor, faith, they’ll fall in shoals, like mice, 
Unless you let us give advice.” 
At this the surly god relented, 
And of his purpose half repented ; 
Fiew to the slut with eager pace, 
And warmly kiss’d her dirty face, 
Call'd her his dearest baseborn honey; 
Then bade his lackey saddle poney ; 
In haste the lad his signal took, 
While all heavens craggy timber’s shook, 
And instantly with wond’rous speed, 
Produc’d a rawbon’d founder'd steed. 
VUnshod, uncomb'd, with rotten rein, 
Coarse shaggy sides, and tangled main. 


And, meddling in our mortal matters, 
Tear all the world to rags and tatlers. 


[I have just read Mr. Mulligan’s account of our club in 
your paper, aad I must tell you, that I don’t think it at 
all right fer Mr. Mulligan to have piven any hint about 
my being put in the watch-house; for he knows very 
well, so he does, that I could tell of a worse place he has 
been in, and for a longer time too: not that I care much 
about such reports, for I am pretty well used to them, 
but that I think he might have asked my leave first, and 
not try to get off, as hedocs now, by saying, that nobody 
knew it was me he meant, since he did not mention my 
name. 

As I think I may as well be in print as Mr. Mulligan (for 
I look upon myself to be as good a man as he by night or 
by day), I take the liberty of writing you this bit of a 
letter; and since I don’t know what more to say,~I’ll 
just send you our club-song, which was written by Mr. 
Fagan, who is a great dab at those things, and has made 
a great many more. 

I know that this was written by Mr. Fagan, though Teddy 
Conner says, they can’t make any songs in America, and 
that all they do make, were first made in Ireland. 

So no more at present from 
Yours, &e. 


RicuHarp NoGGLg. ] 


DEMOCRATICO=—=-REPUBLICAN SONGe 


Come hither my lads, push the whiskey about, 
As you're true, let it circulate quicker; 

For when we are drunk, and our courage is stout, 
Thus we'll chorus, inspir’d by our liquor: 


Let anarchy rule! let confusion increase! 
And extending to each distant region, 
Muy the horrors of war scare the goddess of 
peace! 
And a downfall to law and religion! 


Like the viper, of which in the fable we read, 
That was hurt by the file it had bitten, 

When our country we'd stab, ourselves only bleed; 
On that cask was the excise-Jaw written. 


Let anarchy rule! &c. 


And scarce had our scuffle bout that been subdued, 
When our rulers, to tighten our tether, 
Decrce’d it sedition to swear by their G.... 
That we thought them all rascals together! 


Let anarchy rule! &c. 


When hither, escap'd from both gallows and goal, 
Of the democrats myriads were flocking, 

Lest when they arriv'd they’d at government rail, 
If shut fast the doors ’gainst them....how shocking! 


Let anarchy rule! &c. 
Since we’ve had our hands on the reins of the state, 
In spite of all federal reproaches, 


Poor virtue displac’d, we've turn'd out at the gate, 
And all vices have rode in their coaches. 


Let anarchy rule! &c. 


admired universally, it needs only be known. ] 


SONG. 
THE BRAES OF YARROW. 


Thy braes were bonny, Yarrow stream! 
When first on them I met my lover: 
Thy braes how dreary, Yarrow stream ! 
When now thy waves his body cover! 
Forever now, O Yarrow stream ! 
Thou art to me a stream of sorrow; 
For never on thy banks shall I 
Behold my love, the flower of Yarrow! 


He promised me a milk-white steed 

To bear me to his father’s bowers ; 
He promised me a little page 

To squire me to his father’s towers ; 
He promised me a wedding-ring.... 

The wedding-day was fix’d to-morrow! 
Now he is wedded to his graves. 

Alas! his watery grave in Yarrow. 


Sweet were his words when last we met; 

My passion I us freely told him! 
Clasp'd in his arms, I little thought 

That I should never more behold him! 
Scarce was he gone, I saw his ghost ! 

It vanish’d with a shriek of sorrow... 
Thrice did the water-wraith * ascend, 

And gave a doleful groan thro’ Yarrow! 


His mother from the window look’d 
With all the longings of a mother; 
His little sister weeping walk’d 
The green-wood path to meet her brother. 
They sought him East, they sought him West, 
They sought him all the forest thorough; 
They only saw the cloud of night, 
They only heard the roar of Yarrow! 


No longer from the window look, 
Thou hast no son, thou tender mother 
No longer walk, thou lovely maid! l 
Alas! thou hast no more a brother. 
No longer seek him East or West, 
And search no more the forest thorough ; 
For wandering in the night so dark, 
He fell a lifeless corse in Yarrow ! 


* The Water-fiend: sometimes called the Kel pie. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 
No. XXXI. 


Logos ridiculos vendo. PLUATUS. 


A couple of wags, at Cambridge University, hav- 
mg, as it seems, escaped trom what Junius has 
called “ the learned dulness of declamation, in the 
following airy frolic of genius, exhibit a sort of shop- 
bill of their wares. The idea is not novel, but I 
think my facetious correspondents have followed it 
up, always with levity, and sometimes with wit. 


TRISTRAM DACTYL & IGNATIUS COMMA, 


FORMERLY JOURNEYMEN IN THE SHOP OF VERBAL 
AND TROCHER, 


GIVE NOTICE 


That they have commenced business, under the 
firm of Dactyl & Comma, and have opened a ware- 
house of wit, at No. 2, Poet’s Corner, Cambridge, 
where, beside the usual assortment of Epigrams, 
Anagrams, and other Grams, they have for sale 
Puns and Witticisms, with, or'without points; Odes 
of all measures from one to fifty-nine syllables. 
One ditto double twisted, strong enough to lift up 
the voice on the fourth of July. One to Jefferson 

and Liberty, a little faded and will be sold a great 
pennyworth. One to a Swine, in the manner of 
Robert Southey. One to a Sheep, sacrilegiously 
slaughtered by the arm of Aristocracy, written in 
the most approved bleating style by Charles Lamb, 
Esq. One toa dead Negro, choaked in a rice swamp, 
by one of the President’s house-maids; and 
one toa Cuckoo, composed on the fourth of March. 

They likewise import, or make tools, for shap- 

ing all kinds of prose and verse into any form. 

Hammers to beat out an idea, and rasps to file away 

the asperitics of any composition. 

Also, a pair of Poetical Jackboots, with spurs com- 
plete, which will suit any calf whatever. N. B. The 
tops of the aloresaid boots are slightly defaced, by 
Pressing the sides of an unruly Pegasus. A Della 
Cruscan Mantle made by Anna Matilda entircly of 
Cast off epithets, hned with the moon’s transiu- 
Centrays” andthe pockets well stuffed with “& wither- 
Ing anguish” and “ treasured tears.’ A Patent 
Play-mill, carried by Steam: it boults tragedy, co- 
medy, or farce, from one to eleven acts; prolorucs 
and epilogucs ground gratise A two foot Rule to 
Measure poetry, with notches for Hexameter, Alex- 

4xydrine, or auy other metre. 

Moulds for ‘Tales and Ballads, after the manner 

OEM. G. Lewis, and hich Poetical Thrones for 
_ Vegetable Kings,” 6 Quadruped Kings,” © Bird 
A ings,” and Insect Kings, not lorgciting & the Oys- 
tear King”’....Ghosts, goblins, apparitions, spirits, 
: “SSbbers, banditti, assassins and other aumusine per- 
: = Oonages may be had at th - shortest warnings. Speak- 
1 __ ag trumpets to wake spirits mon * the vasty deep.” 
ea caverns apd Gungeens, replete with 


Hooks andeyes for coupling marvellousmarriages 
arising from a concatenation of curious names. Ex- 
ample, married at Stillwater, Mr. Bass to Miss 
Bait, a witty correspondent observes, &c. A port- 
able loom for weaving paragraphs, addresses to 
readers and correspondents, kc. recommended to 
all editors of newspapers. 

Whcetstones for sharping the edge of dull jests. 
Razors for satyrists. Lancets for lampooncrs, and 
sheet lead for the Aurora. 

Poetical spirit from first to sixth proof. 


Wooden stccl-traps to catch Irish bulls. Crutches 
for lame pocts, journeying to Parnassus. Toasts 


for infuriated man, recovering his long Jost liberty ; 
and harangues for militia officers gratis. Sattin 
speeches of the most transparent texture, and Ictters 
of compliment and condolence for the use of the 
post-master general. 

N. B. At the above warchouse Mr. Gallatin may 
be always supplied with the purest English and 
arithmetical calculations of any length or com- 
plexity. Swords and spears for the secretary at war. 

N. B. Both a little rusty and blunted. 

Town meeting speeches, either loud or murmur- 
ings Long winded farmers for the service of the 
attorney general. Everlasting essays for the Nati- 
onal Intelligencer. A felt hat to cover the baldness 
of the New-ork “ Citizen,” and hemp for the 
lengthy rope-walk of “ old South.” Al federalists, 
and all republicans, all Genevans and all Algerines 
are cordially invited to the above warehouses Men 
of any “ sect” may be sure of the most marked 
attention from thcir humble servants, 


DACTYL & COMMA. 


N. B. They constantly supply orations, with “ feel- 
ings, manners, and principles;” they draft descrip- 
tions of ducls in the most vivid style, with or without 
redink. ‘They compose challenges in a style of the 
most polished politeness, and they have a curious 
shew glass to set off seconds to the best advantage. 


To pursue their own allusion, I fear my volatile 
correspondents will not keep open shop till they 
have realized a competency. Dr. Radcliffe once 
said to a merry mason, * here is moncy, you dog, 
you are a wit, therefore you must be poor.” How- 
ever, I hope they may not prove bankrupt, and, 
whenever I am in want of their wares, I shall 
certainly saunter into such a shop. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 


IN AMERICA. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULQW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(Continued. ) 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

Drunkenness very common at the southward... Yellow 
JTree Det of the Americans. Want of hospitality 
oftis Phrhitelohiansees Vea-particseuePidlic dinners. 
Lovcury in the article of furniture. Luxury among 
the worried unt of moral seasioility, Buildings. 
Horse races. 

We are at this dav sufficiently informed of what 
we ou;zht to do, and what to omit; but in order to 
induce us to act conformably to this knowledge, a 
rational religion seems to be a necessary requisite. 


Practical morality is therefore in America, as we 
have now scen, perfectly upon a level with the stzte 
of religion; and what I have further to sev, cr- 
cerning the manners of that country, will be aito- 
gether correspondent with ite In the sownon 
states, especially Georgia and South-Caroling, a 
fine gentleman, so called, is regularly, every even 
ing so drunk, as to be unable to walk, gud lays 
therefore in the streets. Inthe streets of Savanah, 
you stumble at every step, over the body of a 
beastly drunken gentleman of liberal educatien, 
upon which you hear people say “ never mind; 
the gentleman is a litle in liquor.” The women 
are deserted by their husbands, who all run after 
the negro wenches. Gaming is very much in 
practice in all the southern states. But on the 
other hand there ts much more hospitality towards 
foreigners than in Pennsylvania. Among the 
country people in all the southern states, provi- 
sions are very scanty and bad, so that a traveller 
finds but wretched entertainment. here is no 
bread, but in its stead a sort of cake is made of 
Indian meal, which is not very nourishing. In 
the sca-ports there are many licentious houses, 
full of victims from New-England, especially from 
Rhode-Island, because in those northern regions 
the girls have a fresher colour. Whereas every 
countenance at the southward is deformed by a 
sickly, ycllow paleness of complexion. The 
Yellow Fever prevails much oftener at the south- 
ward than in Philadelphia. The conduct of the 
inhabitants of Philadelphia, during the Yellow 
Fever, such as children forsaking their parents, 
&e. I have not quoted as characteristic, because 
the same thing, upon similar occasions has been 
done, and would asain be done in Europe. A 
French physician in Philadelphia, who has written 
upon the subject ascribes this horrible distemper 
partly to the bad water of the city, which, as he 
asserts, filtrates through the church yards. It is 
remarkable that this distemper appeared at the 
saine time with the increased depravity of manners. 
Without having recourse to an immediate jude- 
ment of God, this circumstance may easily be 
accounted fore We can readily conceive that 
envy, hatred, and the whole tribe of evil passions, 
Must impart an unusual acrimony to the bile, and 
this disorder is a putrid bilious fever. It is not 
preperly infectious, and can be caught by infec- 
tion only when the seeds of the distemper, are 
beforchand lurking in the body. The dict of the 
Americans likewise contributes much towards it, 
forunder a climate which in summerand autumn, 
grows cvery year hotter, they eat more flesh than 
the Englishe They are true cannibals. The 
French, who eat more vegetables, and drink less 
spiritous liquors, were in a great measure exempt 
from this dreactul diseases Devourine immense 
quantities offlesh, the Americans call living rich. 
Vheir drink is forthe most part brandy and water, 
and Madcira-wine, so called, which is, however, 
made in ther own couniry, er at least strongly 
adulterated with brandy. French wines are not 
strong cnough fer them. Their way of living 
is adapted to a cold climate, and that of their coun- 
try has been very much changed by cultivation. 
The Philadelphians have no great reputation for 
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hospitality. An Englishman who had arrived 
there with many letters of recommendation, burnt 
them all, because they procured him every where 
no other benefit than a glass of brandy and water. 
In Boston and New-York they are more civil to 
strangers. 

The tea-parties were invented by avarice, in order 
to sce company cheap. They give on the other 
hand occasion for the display of some silver furni-- 
ture, which flatters the owner’s vanity. The beha- 
viour of the company at these parties is very stiff. 
A deadly weariness hangs upon all present. ‘They 
yawn, they drink warin water, they eat, for the 
most part, bread smeared with butter. The rule 
is to drink only two cups. After tea they drink 
a glass of Madeira-wine. All this is carried round 
by servants, mostly negro boys, who commonly 
muke their appearance bare-footed. At a sociable 
tea-party you sit round a table, and have various 
articles handed you, to eat, such us cold meat, 
fish, &c. If these tea-partics were not so stiff, 
they would be a very good invention to see com- 
pany at home without much expense. There are 
not many clubs extant, and none at all for political 
purposes. But on the other h: ~<l, there are many 
public dinners set on foot, at which every person 
present, pays four or five dollars for the eatables 
alone. The drink amounts much higher. They 
drink toasts, as in England, and give sentiments. 
This is an excellent custom. For twelve persons 
upon such occasions you may always reckon sixty 
bottles of Madeira-wine; Judge in what a condi- 
tion the people return home. In general the 
Americans make it a point of honour, to spend a 
great deal at taverns: hence tavern-keeping would 
be a very profitable business, if there were not so 
much toping upon credit, and the payment did 
not so often fail A bad custom for moderate 
persons at the taverns is, that all the liquor drank 
is paid in equal proportion by every guest, whether 
he drink or not. The greatest expense is for 
furniture, which must all be made of mahogany. 
Travellers have been astonished to find handsome 
carpets, and mahogany tables ard desks, &c. in log- 
houses, or, rather huts. Among the German 
peasants you mieet no such incongruities, and they 
are alinost the only people of that class who pos- 
sess any property. The free trade of English goods, 
and the facility of purchasing upon credit, are the 
causes of this corrupt luxury, which keeps the 
farmer dependent upon the country shop-keeper, 
him upon the merchant in the sea-ports, and him 
upon the merchant of London, Bristol, &c. and 
consequently forms a chain of dependence from 
the American woods to the counting houses of 
London, which must in substance if not in form 
subject the American people soon or late, or rather 
hes already subjected them again to the English. 
Nothing but a radical revolution can put an end 
Jo this evil. That the female sex, to the great 
‘satisfaction of the English, is acdicted to luxury 
in dress, is understood of courses Ina colonial 
stale, such an impudent female luxury as prevails 
in the sea-ports of North-America, must draw 
afier it the most pernicious consequences. Lux- 
-ury in North-America always turns upon objects 
of vanity; never to the productions of the fine arts. 
‘Khe Americans in respect to their sense of the 
beautiful, may be compared to the mathematician, 
who after reading a fine tragedy, I believe of Cor- 
neille, exckimed, © What does that prove?” only 
with this difference, that they enquire, not as ma- 
th. maticians, what it proves; but as shop-keepers 
and Wradcsmen, What is it good for? can it be eaten 
or drank? A glass of grog or of cold punch, is 
worth more to them than the most beautiful pic- 


ture or statuc. They are fond of going to the 
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to eat something. The Theatre at Philadelphia 
is a very handsome building, well lighted, and the 
company consists of the better sort of English per- 
formers. For there are among them no Ameri- 
canse They entertain indeed an extreme contempt 
for the profession of an actor. In music, they hold 
Scotch jigs, reels, and hornpipes to be the ne plus 
ultra of perfection. An Italian came to Philadel- 
phia with some copies in plaister of Paris, of some 
excellent statues; but he could sell none of them, 
and went away again. A handsome statue, of Dr. 
Franklin, in white marble, made in Italy, by order of 
Mr.Bingham, a rich inhabitant of Philadelphia, 
and member of the senate of the United States, 
stands in a niche, before the entrance into the 
library at Philadelphia. The Americans say they 
are yet too young a people for the fine arts; but 
they are old enough it seems, for mere sensual 
luxury. The fine arts, by ennobling and exalting 
the soul, would counteract their coarse sensuality, 
and their mean, usurious spirit, and at least in the 
absence of simplicity would serve as a palliative. 
The American architecture falls into the gothic 
style, when they are lelt to their own ideas. l 
have seen for instance upon many new houses at 
Philadelphia, round turrets, like the towers upon 
the old robber castics in Europe. Among the new 
houses at Philadelphia, the raost fantastic caricature 
shapes are found. There are, however, in that 
city, many neat houses, and country seats ina very 
good taste, in its nei¢hboureocd; but all closely co- 
pied after the English taste. ‘he presbyterian 
church at Philadelphia, in Market street, hes a 
very handsome portal of six Corinthian pillars. 
St. Paul’s church at New-York has likewise a 
handsome portal of porphyry pillars. The steeple 
of the episcopal church in Philadelphia isin a very 
good taste. It bears the greatest resemblance to 
the dome of the parochial church at Berlin. In 
the country the American fashion of building has 
something characteristic; they place a row of 
wooden posts, covered with a roof before the house 
where they can sit sheltered from rain or sunshine. 
This is very pleasant. There is no where any 
want of materials for building. They have stone 
every where; and even some quarries of marble; 
in the cities, however, they almost always use bricks 
for building. Horse races are a favourite popular 
amascment. ‘They are held every year in April 
and in October at Germantown, six English miles 
distant from Philadelphia. 
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POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


In our last observations upon the “ View of the 
political conduct of Mr. Burr,” we attempted to 
prove that the excuse offcred by the writer, for 
himselfand his party, to escape the odious impu- 
tation of having imposed upon the union a vice 
president whom they knew to be a vicious and 
depraved political character, was lame and ground- 
less. In following the author through his bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Burr’s career previous to 
his election for bis present station, we find our 
opinion fully confirmed by his own statements. 
Iie tells us that selfishness and cupidity were 
always known to be the primary regulators of all 
Mr. Burr’s movements. That he began his course 
as a public man in the year 1789; with the federal 
party. ‘That he soon quitted them, instigated by 
his envy of general Hamilton's superior influence, 
and by the prevalence of the antifederalists in the 
state politics. And that these Asgve always deen 
considered, as his motives. That in 1791, he was 
elected a federal senator, merely because it sas 
nown, his personal enmity to [Jamilton would 
make him oppose his measures of finance. That 
it was generally believed Washington would never 
confer an office upon him; because he knew his 
aunwastere “Laat in 1793, when ke wished to Le 


held up for the office of governor, he obtained 
only six out of forty votes at a meeting of influen- 
tial membersof the party; and these six were suppos- 
edto be victims of his intrigue. That in 1797, he 
was suspected of having tampered with some of the 
federal party in the state legislature, to get sup- 
port as a candidate for the vice presidency. That 
in 1798, as a member of the same state legisla- 
ture, his conduct “ furnished abundant reason to 
“ suspect the purity of his views, and the since- 
« rity of his political professicns.’’ That in 1799 
he continued to furnish great and repeated causes 
of distrust and suspicion. That selfishness really 
was, and was gencrally known to be the sole im- 
pulse under which he acted upon every public 
question. And that in the year 1800, his exer. 
tions to secure the preponderance of his party, at 
the state elections, were well understocd to be 
dictated solely by the expectation that they would 
support him in his views to the office of vice presi- 
dent. 

We do not mean to adopt the opinions of an inre- 
terate and invidious enemy of Mr. Burr, respecting 
the motives by which he has been influenced in 
his political progress. We are aware that the 
facts previous to the last election alleged by this 
writer, may, in almost every instance be ascribed 
to pure and honourable, as well as to base and 
disgraceful purposes. In a free country, where 
parties run high, moderation is one of the first 
virtues ofa statesman, though by the raging spirit 
of party, it will often be mistaken for indecision 
and versatility. We hope Mr. Burr's motives 
were good; but we know that his character has 
generally been considered by the federalists as 
unsafe and dubious to say the least, and he never 
has had their voluntary support. The inference 
which we think unavoidable from the pamphlet 
under consideration, is, that the opposite party 
have always viewed him in the same light, but 
that no depravity of character, could be any ob- 
jection against a candidate, to them so long as it 
suited their views to promote him. 

In May 1800, it seems, Mr. Burr repaired to 
Philadelphia, and at a meeting of certain members 
of congress, was fixed upon as a candidate for the 
place of vice president, in which office, “ after some 
affected squeamishness, he censented to serve.” 

From this moment, until the final issue of the 
presidential election, the pamphlet unfoldsa scene 
of intrigue, of artifice and of duplicity on the part 
of Mr. Burr, first to obtain an equal number of 
votes with Mr. Jefferson, and afterwards to carry 
the election as president against him, which we 
recommend to the most serious attention of our 
fellow-citizens. We are far from giving credit to 
the whole story. We have the strongest reason 
for believing that the insinuations respecting Dr. 
Smithof New-Jersey and Mr. Reeve of Connecticut 
are totally destitute of foundation, and we presume 
much of the remainderis equally groundless; yet 
after every allowance for possible mistakes and 
probable misrepresentations on the part of the 
author, when we reckon up the jouracyimgs under- 
taken, the expresses and agents employed, the ex- 
penses incurred, and the artifices used by Mfr. 
Burr “ in the fond chace of sull escaping power,” 
it is impossible to avoid a sentiment of compassion 
for the state in which his mind must have been, 
mingled with a sigh for the condition of our coun- 
try, at this discovery of the manner how our im- 
portant elections are already managed. 

The persons implicated in these transactions, 
either as the instruments, or as the dupes of Mre 
Burr are stated to be 

le Mfr. Timothy Greene an attorney of New-York, 
sent as Mr. Burr’s agent to canvass votes for him 
in South-Carolinae This mission was successful. 
Fhe electors in South-Carolina, before they were 
chosen, were all pledged to vote for Feferson aud 
Orbe 
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2. Mr. Fain Swartwoul, now marshal of New- 
York District. He was the medium of communi- 
cation between Mr. Greene and Mr. Burr. 

3. Mr. lbraham D'shop sent to Lancaster, to 
canvass the votes of Pennsylvania, for Mr. Burr. 
The pamphlet says he was the dupe of Mr. Burr’s 
intrigue without perceiving it. ` 

4. Mr. Pierpont Edwards, the uncle of Mr. Burr. 

5. 6.7. 8. William P. Van Ness, Matthew L. Davis, 
Thomas Smith, the clerk in chancery, anda young 
man by the name of Monfort... All of New-York. 


9. Mr. Alston, the son-in-law of Mr. Burr. He 
is charged with having published in the South- 
Carolina papers, under the signature of a “ Rice 
Planter,” an extravagant eulogy on Mr. Burr, con- 
taining “ misrepresentations to deceive persons at 
“a distance, which must appear as the offspring 
& of the most inordinate vanity, or the most unprin- 
“ cipled ambition.” 

And several other persons whose names are re- 
served. 

We have before observed that the pamphlet 
discovers, or rather betrays something more than 
coolness towards the Livingston family. Yet we 
believe the author was disposed to conceal this 
temper for the present. On the first transient 
perusal, itis scarcely perceptible, for a sort of formal 
and affected respect for them is attempted to be 
maintained. ‘The chancellor is often mentioned; 
and once spoken of as a earned candidate for the 
office of Governor. But the writer takes care to 
remind the public that the “ deafness of chancellor 
“ Livingston rendered him unfit to preside over a 
& deliberative assembly.” 

We know not how far Mr. Edward Livingston 
is concerned in the following CAPITAL denuncia- 
tion, which the author of the View pronounces to 
be no less authentic than astonishing. 


“Mr. Burr, while in the city of New-York, 
& carried on a negociation with the heads of the 
« federal party at Washington, with a view to his 
« election as president of the United States. A 
& person was authorized by them to confer with 
«¢ him on the subject, who accordingly did so. Mr. 
« Burr assented to the propositions of the negocia- 
« tor and referred him to his confidential friend 
“ to complete the negociation. Mr. Burr stated 


“ that after the first vote was taken in the house of 


& representatives, New-Y ork and ‘Tennessee would 
e give into (in, to) the federalists faa 
But we are told, p. 61....That Mr. Burr “ had 
« some secret reason for believing that New-York 
« would be one of the states which would yield 
& to his views after one or two votes in the house 
“ of representatives.”.....That as the state of 
New-York “ was represented in the federal house 
“ of representatives by six republicans and four 
« federalists, by gaining two of the former to his 
“ side the state would have been for him..... That 
« Mr. Burr’s ‘play thing, William P. Van Ness,’ 
“ wrote a letter to Mr. Edward Livingston at 
“ Washington, then a member of congress for the 
“ cityof New-York, stating it as the sense of the repub- 
& Jican party, that after some trials in the house of 
“ represcntatives, Mr. Jefferson should be given 
“ up for Mr. Burr!” And finally ‘ That while 
“ the house was going through the process of 
“ election. Mr. Edward Livingston was suspected 
“ (by Mr. Jefferson's friends) but on what account 
“ was not stated.” 

We say we do not know how far Mr. Edward 
Livingston is concerned in the capital denunciation 
above quoted. But after collecting and comparing 
these passages from different parts of the pamphlet, 
we have no doubt, as to what the writer wishes 
us to belicve. 

As this pamphlet is intended to exhibit only 
one side of the transactions to which it alludes, 
and as the author js ever ready to prostrate him- 
self with due seryility to the name of Jefferson, 
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we were surprized at the coolness with which he 


relates the following. 


While Matthew L. Davis, had hopes of obtain 
ing the naval office at New-York, “ he openly 
* insinuated that the election of Mr. Jefferson was 
“ the result of a compromise, which he stated to be 


« of the following nature. 


‘Mr. Linn had alternately voted with the fede- 
“ ralists and republicans, General Bailey voted 
“ against the republican party in the house of re- 
« presentativcs on the question for making appro- 
« priation to carry into effect the British treaty. 
“ This he (Davis) believed, was the only time he 
“ (Bailey) had abandoned the republicans. It was, 
“ however, cnough to shew that he was not always 
Mr. Edward Livingston, too, 
“was suspected; but on what account was not 
“ stated. Apprchensive, said Davis, that the firm- 
‘ness of these men would yield to the stubborn- 
“ ness of the federalists, a proposition was made 
“ tothem by a confidential friend of Mr. Jeferson, 
“ to this effect; if you, Mr. Linn, will continue to 
“6 oote for Mr. Jefferson, you shall be apppointed super- 
“ visor of the District of New-Jersey: if you Mr. 


“ to be relied on. 


“© Livingston, will do the same, you shall be District 
“ attorney of New-York; and if you, General Bailey, 


6‘ will also continue to vote for Mr. Jefferson, you shall 


« be Naval-Officer of the Custom-House of New-York.” 
Accordingly, said the /ittle disappointed applicant, 
« Mr. Livingston has been appointed, and so has 
‘Mr. Linn; and the naval-oflice, it appears, is 
“reserved for general Bailey. But why, Mr. 
“ Davis, is not Mr. Bailey appointed? Because 
« I AM strongly recommended by Mr. Burr 


“for that office, and Mr. Jefferson is afraid of 


“ offending him! These remarks came originally 
“ from Mr. Burr: Davis was only the open and 
“« licensed retailer of them.” 

The pamphleteer, in a note on this passage, re- 
marks that Mr. Bayard, in his speech on the abo- 
lition of the judiciary law, alluded to the same 
circumstances: but knows not whether lic got these 
unfounded notions from Mr. Burr. He advances 
not a syllable to disprove the facts. 

We call upon evcry honest and independent 
citizen, to reflect upon these facts. Jf the virtuc and 
happiness of the American people depend upon any 
one thing more than all others, it is upon the purity 
of their elections. Ifit be possible for Americans 


to behold with indifference the secret history of 


the last presidential election, which is bursting out 
from the very centre of its corruptions, and blaz- 
ing forth in every direction, they may boast of their 
republicanism and their liberty as they will, the 
curse of Jugurtha’s prophecy will soon befal them. 
« Farewel thou venal city! doomed to destruction, 
“« the instant when thou shalt find a purchaser.” 

N. B.-Since the above was written, we have 
seen the letter of Dr. Smith of New-Jersey, to the 
editor of the New-York Evening Post. It fully 
confirms our statement, that the insinuations in the 
“ View,” respecting him are totally without foun- 
dation. 
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MISCELLANY. 
FROM LITERARY LEISURE. 
‘¢ Tir’d Nature’s sweet restorer! Balmly sleep!” 
YOUNG. 


Authors of all ages have agreed in dignifying 
sleep with the engaging name of the friend of the 
wretched! Poets have concurred to bestow on it 
the most delightful epithets! The miserable have 
implored its succour, and the weary have sought 
the blessings it confers! ‘The ancients were so 
convinced of its benignant influence on the human 
race, that they deified it; and Sanco Panca ex- 
claims... Blessings on the man that invented 
sleep! It wrapsa man round like a warm blanket!” 


After these concurring testimonies of all ages and 
species in favour of this periodical image of death, 
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bold must be the man who should presume to sus- 
pect that fiction hus more to do in the business than 
truth....who should dere to hint that sleep, far from 
being the universal benefactor of mankind, +e 
grand panacea for all human evils, is in fact de- 
precated by innumerable personages, and uttet:) 
defied by many more than Macbeth or Crononho- 
tonthologos. When a man sedulously empleys ell 
his waking hours in the diligent increase ofcither 
knowledge or wealth, and finds them insufficient 
to satisfy his thirst...when a lady passes every mo 
menteitherin tle contemplation ofhercharms, or in 
receiving the incense of innumerable lovers....when 
the mind is perpetually agitated by the interesting 
freaks of Fortune at the gaming-table...or when 
any other pursuit of equal magnitude (if such 
there be!) engrosses the whole of life, I can con- 
ceive that sleep may be an unwelcome intruder. 


But it is not mercly those who are thus import- 
antly occupied, who contemn and defy the inroads 
of that soft deluder! Many, who, as philosophical 
observers might imagine, do nothing but sleep, 
feel it an insult to be suspected of giving way to so 
opprobrious a weakness. ‘The shifts and subterfu- 
ges to which many well-disposed dreamers have 
recourse to prove themselves awake, at the very 
moment when their companions have been distur- 
bed by their snoring, rescnpble the ingenious eva- 
sions by which accused culprits endeavour to eș- 
tablish the plea of an alibis T have-seen a men 
taxed with being asleep, rouse himself indignantly 
from a dream, which perhaps had placed him on 
a throne, and assume an air of jocularity, to prove 
how well he had been attending to the conversa- 
tion, which had been for some time employed on 
avery melancholy subject. 


Numbers of people, too, assume a consequence 
to themselves from no other circumstance but that 
of “ enjoying” (as I have heard it expressed) “ very 
bad nights’ rest in general,” and though they affect 
to envy the happy forgetfulness of those who sleep 
soundly the night through, they well know they 
would notrelinguish the superiority of broken slum- 
bers for all the advantages of undisturbed repose; 
while the sound sleeper listens with envy to the his- 
tory of the night’s adventures, sighs over every re- 
counted blast of wind or shower of rain which had 
escaped his notice, and is ready to hang himself ifa 
thunder-storm has taken place while he was locked 
in the embrace of slumber! 


_ This extrome objection to sleep extends itself 
in a very great degree, over the whole female 
world. A lady would as soon be praised for de- 
vouring a whole shoulder of mutton, as congratu- 
lated on a night passed in sound repose! Nay, 
the idea is very prevalent indeed among the fair 
sex; for I remember my «nother’s maid-servant 
used to complain that & she had no comfort of her 
bed,” and explained the circumstance by saying 
that she went to sleep the moment she laid down, 
and never woke again till it was full time to rise. 


I was partly led into these reflections by the con. 


versation of a young lady, who called the other 
morning on my cousin Dulcibella. I was sitting 
writing at the table, and Bell, who knows 1 wouid 
at any time lose the thread of my ideas for the 
sake of listening to any traits af character, told her, 
when she saw her embarrassed, not to mind me, 
for I was writing, and should not hear her. 

The young lady began by complaining heavily 
of her unhappy situation. Bella was not wanting 
in assurances of sympathy, nor in requests of ful- 
ler confidence; and though it was some time cre 
the young lady could disclose the cause of her 
disquiet, yet at length the soothing endeavours of 
Bella, added to the natural wish, an oppressed heart 
feels to unburden itself to a friend, induced her 
to acknowledge, that indeed her misery was very 
greate 


to 
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“« To be sure, my dearest Bella,” suid the weep- 
ing fair one, “ I seem to enjoy all I could wish... 
money, admiration, gaiety, some beauty, and 
mere than ene faithful lover; yet I am indced 
miserable!” 

“ But why, sweet Maria,” said Bella, & tell me 
why” 

« Oh my dear creature,” replied Maria, “ I am 
so very sound a sleeper, that I am quite distressed ! 
It is that circumstance which prevents my obtain- 
ing that languid elegant complexion I dote on; 
besides, it seems as if I had no feeling: I read the 
most delightful Novels, and thouzh my mind is 
full ofthe distresses ofthe heroine, I sleep as soundly 
as if J did not sympathize in them! Nay even when 
Air. Dasbly behaved so ill to me the other dav, 
thouzh I wept sincerely and bitterly about it, yet I 
cried myself to sleep like a child! and then my 
aunt, who knows my infirmity, is always rallying 
me about it.” 

« That is cruel,” observed Bella. 

“ Tt is indeed,” replied Maria. “ Do vou know 
she tells me I may try as much as I please, but I 
never shall resemble any of my favourite heroines 
while I sleep so well. Now, Heaven knows, my 
miad is well stored with all their virtues, and lam 
continually exercising myself in real action, by 
faucying very interesting scenes, and determining 
how I ought to conduct myself, but my aunt is 
very right: I cannot, for the life of me, keep 
my eyes open five minutes atter I lay my head on 
my pillow.” 

« But how does your aunt know this to be the 
fact?” asked Dulcibella. 

“ Oh,” replied Maria, “ I am unfortunately her 
bedfeliow; and such a number of proofs, has she 
to bring of my unfortunate drowsiness, that 1 really 
blush whenever she opens her lips on the subject. 
Then it is so proveking to hear her envy me, for 
the very heaviness she laughs at, when I would 
give my ears but to be able to catch her napping.” 

« To be sure,” said Dulcibella, © there is 
somcthing vastly engaging in that delicacy of feel- 
ing which keeps the eyes awake to weep, through 
the whole of a long winter’s night, which strews 
the pillow of down with thorns, and deprives its 
elegant possessor of the vulgar comforts of ob- 
hivion.”’ 

“ Oh my dear Dulcibella,” replied Maria, “ how 
charmingly you express yourself! I dare say you 
arc not oppressed by this nocturnal invader as I 
am.” 

“No indeed,” answered my cousin, “ I rarely 
sleep above an hour in a night, and that only at 
intervals; if the least thing presses on my mind, I 
cannot close my eyes.” 

e Ab,” cried the petulant Maria, “how provok- 
ingi This is the way with every body but me, and 
l am sure it is not for want of feeling, for at this 
moment I ceuld shed tears by pailfuls; but so in- 
Vinclule is the power of sleep, that though I had 
my ltue cousin Fanny to sleep with me, when she 
had the hooping-cough, I never awoke cven with 
her fits of courhing.” 

“ Drink strong geen tea,” said Dulcibcila. 

«I oy do, my dear creature,” answered Maria, 
s butil never answers.” 

< Comnuta murder!" exclaimed I, unawares. 

Tris inadvertency, by convincing Maria that I 
was attending lo tbe conversation, put an end to her 
ianentaton, and the two young ladies quitted the 
reem together, leaving me to reflect on the strange 
perversion of taste and inteiccet which could lead 
withers and moralists. in all ages to bestow their 
cornacnidation on a power so deprecated. Nay, 
taere are many other possessions enumerated as 
Diessimers by that mistaken rece of men that are 
equality chiected to, by those who are gifted with 
tachi iow many men and women furnish them- 
selves with adattional eyes, not from any defect in 
tieu own visual organs, but because it is vulgar to 
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see too well. Undoubtedly, in fashionable life, it 
is often convenient not to sce very plain; but this 
is almost a sciitury instance, in which convenience 
is allowed to regulate fashion. Then again, health 
is a blessing equally opprobrious with sleep; and 
many more instances misht be enumerated, if the 
minds of my readers were not capabic of recalling 
them inan instant I will not even instance memery, 
a talent in which all the world are ambitiousty 
defective. Here, indeed, is another sacrince to 
convenience; it is so possible to remember just 
Whatis agrecable, to have forgotten every thing end 
every body but what reflects honour on ourselves, 
and the self-accusation of a treacherous memory 
affords so many little loopholes to vanity, that it is 
a subterfuge very pardonable. 
— 


THE FARRAGO. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


“ There is no talent so useful towards rising inthe world, 
or which puts men more out of the reach of fortune, than 
that quality, generally possest by the dullest sort of men, 
and, in common speech, called Discretion.” 
7 DEAN SwiFT. 


A cloudy atmosphere and a fit of the spleen hav- 
ing confederated, and locked up all the powers of 
my invention and memory, I saliied out of my 
chamber, and sought for a key to hberate them, 
that they might furnish a Farrago. 

I was proceeding, thrice gentle reader, to tell thee 
a story of “a king of Bohemia and seven castles,” 
in the Shandean style, which rejects Aristotle’s 
modes, and Dr. Wall’s figures, and the figures of 
Franklin’s arithmetic, and, in short, all figures... 
but figures rhetorical; when, whom should I meet, 
in my flowery path, but one of “ their worships and 
reverences,” who, austerely bending his brow, cricd 
out, with a true critic’s yell, “ How now, madcap, 
whither do you wander? You are metaphor mad.... 
the devil's in you. You are on the very verge of 
absurdity. None of your flights, in the name of 
Locke and Leibnitz, but talk like a man of this world. 
Why what a curvetting palfrey, more restive than 
any in romance, is that same imagination, on whose 
neck you have thrown the reins. Do dismount my 
frantic friend, and stride some sober beast from our 
stable; or if, obstinately attached to your hobby, 
you will ride on, at least procure a martingale, and 
then your vicious jade will pace all gently, like a 
blind horse at a funeral, as the curate of Coventry 
saith.” 

This a/derman’s advice so damped my volatile 
spirits, that were hurrying me, as usual, “to Thebes, 
to Athens” or the Lord knows where, that, after 
taking two or three pensive turns through the street, 
I returned to my desk, and, with chastised feelings, 
immediately wrote the following 

ESSAY ON WORLDLY PRUDENCE, 

When we meditate the history of man, or nations, 
we find individuals opulent, and communitics pow- 
erful, if the cold maxims of rigid prudence are 
punctiliously ebserved. On the other hand, when 
the eccentric, impatient of the boundaries, which 
this Frew virtue has marked out, presume to wan- 
aer, at the beckon of passion, or fancy, then poverty, 
distress, and contempt from the world, form only a 
small part of the catalogue of inevitable consequen- 
cese Deyden, Otway, Savage, Shenstone, Gold- 
smith, Chatterton, Burns, the younger Lyttleton, 
and Rousseau, were men of subliniated imagination, 
children of impulse, conteniners of authority. They 
despised the perfect law of prudence; and, gentiles 
of genius, were a law unto themseives. Rejecting 
the steady light, which the planets of prudence 
would shed on their way, they chose to follow the 
metcor of fancy, whose aspect was brilliant, though 
its guidance was dclusive. What baleful conse- 
quences have ensued from this il-ctared prefer- 
ences Did not the want of pocceiee eumee] Dry- 
den to huddle togetacr a Scones of 
rhyming tragedy, to Leceme arouycaerin a cook: 
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seller's shop, and to leave his classical versions 
unfinished, that obscenity, exchanged for an obu'us, 
might be ready at the period of stipulation? Was 
not Otway chouked by a biscuit, greedily swallow- 
ed to appease importunate hunger, because he 
chose poetically to paint an srpõan's distress, rather 
than by Cheapside industry to relieve his own? 
Did not titled Vyrconnel turn Savage out of doors, 
for not retiring to bed at midnight, and, amid the 
fervours of poctvy and wine, for “madly chaunting 
his joy,” at unseasonable hours? Did not ruder 
beings, than the nymphs and dryads haunt the 
garden of Shenstone; and were not his bowers 
blighted, and his days embittered, because he 
loved rural elegance, a fantastic mistress, rather 
than the frugal crone, Lconomy, that domestic 
animal? Did not imprudence exile Goldsmith to 
Flanders and to IFrance, to propose tame theses at 
Leyden. and to fiddle to the peasants of Provence? 
Did not Chatterton indiznantly swallow arsenic, 
because he would not obsequiously bow to a patron, 
and because he would turn over the volumes of the 
ancient time, rather than “the tape tied trash” of 
an attorney! Did not Burns, by a hasty marriage, 
postpone his interest to his affection, and from 
excess of social ardour, and the unbridled love of 
fame hurry from safe obscurity to the perilous me- 
tropolis, where the bowl of pleasure debilitated the 
finer energies, and abridged the life of the impro- 
vident bard? Was not the junior lord Lyttleton, 
the gallant and the gay, shunned by every woman 
in Worcestershire, as if, to quote his own expres- 
sion, “he had been Tarquin himself, because he 
was an imprudent lover?” Yes, he who was “all 
charm,” who could thunder, with vehement elo- 
quence, against a proud and imposing ministry, 
and “ witch the world,” by the brilliancy of effu- 
sions, most careless and confidential, has been 
bespattered from obloquy’s foulest kennel; a theme 
for sobbing Puritans, and for bridling prudes, be- 
cause he chose for his motto 
“Indulge; and to thy genius freely give, 
“« For not to live at ease, is not to live.” 

Lastly, to conclude this melancholy description of 
“the follies of the wise,” Roussrau, who, though 
justly censurable for many faults, must be allowed 
to possess much of the inspiration of genius; hav- 
ing attempted to teach man in “ Emilius,” govern 
him, in the “social compact,” and enchant him in 
“ Eloise,” has been persecuted for eccentricity of 
conduct, and paradox of expression. He was 
banished from his natal canton, his book was burn- 
ed by a common hangman, and, perhaps, miscon- 
strued, in an archiepiscopal mandate; the sanitv of 
his intellects has been doubted by Burke; a posi- 
tive preceptor is sure that he was a madman; and 
the genius of Geneva has been camned at Tun- 
bridge, by the Reverend Vicessimus Knox. 

Let us turn aside, O ye careless ones, from such 
‘a stone of stumbling,” and a “rock of offer.ce.” 
as indiscretion, and strive to attain the Dutch vir- 
tues. No longer dream of the vale of Vaucluse, or 
rove through the classic groves of Tuscany ; expa- 
tiate no more over French or Italian lawns, but 
hasten to the dykes of Hollande Plunge into the 
Scheldt, or the Maise, and, like the souls of the 
fabling ancients, recent from the lake of Lethe, ye 
will rise and Icave behind, not only memory, but 
imagination, passion, genius, and all which to im- 
prudence appertains. Like Hollanders be prudent, 
and, like Hollanders, you will be rich. Remem- 
ver the arts, by which, the Dutch merchant, or the 
American speculator : 

se wee! Encrease their store 
From six in the hundred, to six hundred more.” 

Remember that at Japan, where the paganism of 
the natives demands, as a preliminary to traffic, the 
abjuration of our religion, thet a Dutchman cheer- 
fully tramples on the cress, and renounces chris- 
banity fer cinnamon and cloves. Remember that, 
When the Netherlands, impatient of the Spanish 


yoke, implored Elizabeth to rescue them froin the 
tyranny of the prince of Parma, the prudent myn- 
heers were willing to sell, at an advanced price, gun- 
powder for the use of that very artillery, which was 
tobe employed gguarast themseloes! remember that 
your fat-headed, lcatnern-ear'd, cold- hearted Ame- 
rican speculator, the greatest scoundrel in the uni- 
verse, is one of the most circumspect and cunning 
of mankind. He has the wary caution of the cat, 
and prowls as providently, as the Hyena. Remem- 
ber, therefore, whether you are at Amboyna, or in 
America, tocut the throat of the dearest friend, 1f, 
by such a gallant deed, you can keep your purse 
strings whole. ‘his is worldly prudence, this the 
Vrow virtue, whom as she trudges along, each 
wondering worldling bids the poct admire. What, 
though to your keen eyes, she appears like an old 
marketwoman, counting the cents she has received 
in exchange of eggs, sull this is she, by whose bles- 
sing the Hollanders once immured in the bank of 
Amsterdam half the coins of Europe. If, there- 
fore, like them you would be rich, beware of en- 
thusiasm, renounce indiscretion, burn your & books 
of curious science,” tamper not with poetry, go to 
Rotterdam or Batavia, “and get ten tun of gold.” 


A SPECIMEN OF ALLITERATION. 
Parkplace, Nov. 20, 1797. 


Sir, 
Perceiving your desire to know how I passed my 
time in Pembrokeshire, I here present you with an 
account of my proceedings, in a progress I lately 
made to a gentileman’s house, purcly to procure a 
plan of it. 
I proceeded in a party of pleasure, with Mr. 
Pratt, of Pickton-castle, Mr. Powel, of Penally, and 
Mr. Puch, of Purley, to go and dine with Mr. Prit- 
chard, of Postmain. which was readily agreed to, 
and soon putin practice. However, E thought ita 
proper precaution to post away a person privatcly 
to Mr. Pritchard’s, that he might provide for us, 
and we proceeded after him. ‘Phe town, where Mr. 
Pritchard lives, is a poor, pitiful paltry place, though 
his house is in the prettiest part of it, and is a 
prince’s palace to the rest. His parlour is ofa lofty 
pitch, and full of pictures of the prime pencils; he 
hath a pompous portico, or pavillion, prettily paved, 
leading tothe parterre; from hence you have a pro- 
digious prospect, particularly pointing towards 
Percilly-hill, where he propagates a parcel of Por- 
tucuese and Polish poultry. ‘he name of his house 
is Prawfenden, which puzzled me most plaruily to 
pronounce properly. He received us very politely, 
and presented us with a plentiful dinner. At the 
upper end of the table was a pike, with fried perch 
and plaise; at the lower end, pickled pork, pease, 
and parsnips; in the middle a pidgeon pye, with 
puff paste; on the one side a potatoe pudding, 
and on the other side pig's pettytoes. The 
second course was a dish of pheasants, with poults, 
and plovers, and a plate of preserved pine and 
Pippins; another with pickled podd pepper; ano- 
ther with prawns; another with pargamon, for a 
provocative, with a pyramid of pears, peaches, 
plumbs, pippins, pine-apples, and pistachios. Aiter 
dinner there was a prolusion of port and punch, 
whick proved too powerful for poor Mr. Peter, the 
parson of the parish; for it pleased his palate, and 
he poured it down by pints, which made him prate 
in a pedantic, pragmatical manner. This displeas- 
ed Mr. Price the Pavliament-man, a profound poli- 
tician; but he persisted, and made a prolix pre- 
amble, which proved his principles prejudiced and 
Partial against the present peaple in power. Mr. 
Price, who is a potent party-man, called him a 
Popish parson, and said he prayed privately in his 
heart for popery; and that he was a presumptuous 
priest for preaching such stuif publicly. The par- 
Son puffed his pipe passively for some time, because 
MIr. Price was his patron; but at length losing all 
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patience, he pluckt off Mr. Price’s perriwig, and 
Was preparing to push it with the point of the poker, 
into the fre; upon which Mr. Price, perceiving 
a pewter pot in the passage, presented the parsoi 
with the contents in his phiz, and gave him a pat 
on the pate, the percussion of which prostrated im 
plump on the pavement, and raised a protuberance 
on his pericramium. This put a period to our pro- 
ceedings, and patched upa peace; for the parsen 
was In a pkeous plight, and had prudence enough 
to be prevailed upon to cry peccuvig, with a parce, 
precon, and in a plaintive posture to petition for 
pardon. Mr. Price who was proud of his perform- 
ance, pulled him out of the puddie, and protested 
he was sorry for what had passe] in his passion. 
wich was partly owing to the provocation given 
him from some of his preposterous propositions, 
which he prayed him never to presume to advance 
again in his presence. Mr. Pugh, who practises 
physic, prescribed piichbotomy and a poultice to 
the parson, but he preterred wetted brown paper 
to any plaister, and then placed himself ina proper 
position, that the power of the fire might penetrate 
his postcriors and dry his purple plush breeches. 
The pother was succeeded by politics...as Mr. 
Paltacy, the patriot’s patent for the peerage, the 
kings of Poland, Prussia, Prague, and the Pala- 
Une, panders, and partizans, Portsmouth parades, 
andthe presumption of the privateers, who pick up 
prizes almost in our very ports, and places and 
pensions, pams and penalties. Next came on 
plays and poetry, the picture of Mr. Pope perched 
on a prostitute, the price of the pit, pantomimes, 
prudes, the small-pox, and the primate of Ireland, 
and printers, and preferments, pick-pockets, and 
pointers, and the pranks of that prig the poet lau- 
reat’s progeny, though his papa is the perfect pat- 
tern of paternal piety. To be brief, I prophesy 
you think I am prolixe. We parted at last, but 
had great dificulty in procuring a passage from 
Mr. Pritchard, for he had placed a padlock on the 
stable-door, on purpose to prevent us, and pre- 
tended his servant was gone out with the key; but 
finding us peremptory, the key was produced, and 
we were permitted to go. We pricked our pal- 
frics a good pace, although it was as dark as pitch, 
which put me in pain, because I was purblind, lest 
we should ride plump against the posts which are 
prefixcd to kcep horse passengers from going the 
path that ts pitched with pebbles. 
Mr. Price, who was our pilot, had a very pro- 
vidential escape, for his pad fell a prancing, and 
would not pass one step farther, which provoked 
him much, for he piques himself on his horse- 
manship. I proposed to him to dismount, which 
he did, and peeping and peering about, found he 
was on the point of a perpendicular precipice, from 
which he might probably have fallen, had not his 
horse plunged in that particular manner. Pnis 
put us allinto a palpitation, and we plodded on the 
rest of the progression pian pian» as the Italians 
Say, OV pusz a puzs as the French phrase has ite 
I shall postpone several other particulars ull 1 have 
the pleasure of passin a day with you at Putney, 
which shali be as soon as possible. 

lam, Si", 

Your most humble servant, 

PERSGRINE PIPKIN. 

To Mr. PETER PETTIWARD, 
at Putney, 


(Penny post puid. ) 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 


FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 


In the prosecution of literary labour, scholars 
differ widely in their choice of incans. Some idly 
toy with books, and others waste the midnight 
taper, and their own slender forms in ceaseless 
disquisition. In our cagerness to enlarge the em- 
pire of the mind, care mauot be taken, not to violate 
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the rights of the bady. The followin directions 


mav be of use to mitigate the ardour of intempes 
rate study, and to correct the iils of a scholar’s 
lites. 


Whoever labours under the mania of excessive 
study will, I think, find eit ctual cure in reading 
Tissot on the diseases, incident to literary persons. 
Tissot, however, appears tome to have cxagererat- 
el his descriptions so as to render them truly terri- 
fying, and suficient to deter most men from the 
common and moderate employments of a litercry 
life. I mention it only as my opinion, that he ha 
csageerated his descriptions; and [ think so, be- 
cause I have known many persons devoted to Ict- 
ters, Who enjoyed remarkably good health, and 
were instances of singular lunzevity. They pro- 
bably bad sense cnouzh to take precautions ayainst 
the effects of great application, and to relicve their 
labour by air and exercises But Vissoi’s lok may 
yet be very useful, as it cannot but deter the ra- 
tional student from excessive application: the evils 
of which he enumerates so copiously, and paints 
so formidably, that a man who duly regards his 
happiness might fail into a éi3/ephodia from read- 
ing ity and fly from a library with as much horror 
as amad-dog trom a pond. 

A moderate application is sufficient for the at- 
tainment of all necessary and useful knowledge; 
and the excessive attachment, which some men 
display is chiefly in trifing pursuits. Not satistied 
with the great and essential objects, pursuits. Not 
satisfied with the great and essential objects, which 
answer every purpose of real utility, they pursue 
their inquiries into matters of mere curiosity, with 
no other intention, however, they may plausidly 
disguise it, than thcir own amusement. But time, 
health, and life, are too precious to be sacrisiced to 
the pleasure of gratifying mere curiosity. 

No man comes into the world, without many 
obligations of the moral and social kind. No man 
can, consistently with his duty, suffer himself to be 
engrossed with contemplation. Some sort of so- 
cial activity is necessary, in the most retired scenes, 
and in professions and modes of life, the most dis- 
tant from commercial, and political emplovancent. 

Few stand so insulated, as not to be nearly cone 
nected with others, by friendsaip or kindred; De- 
sides the general connection with all men, which 
arises from a participation of the same nature. But 
how can he, who is immuved m his closet, or ab- 
stracted by perpetual absence from the busy scene 
before him, attend tothe claims, watch ethers may 
justly makeon Ins active bencheence? He will feel 
as lithe inclination as ability to serve them. Lovery 
call upon his exertions in their favour, will be con- 
sidered as an importunate interruption, to be check- 
ed by a morose reprimand, rather than listened to 
with humane condescension. He may, indeed, 
labour in the recesses of his study ; but as his labour 
terminates in his private gratification, as it produces 
no external fruits. as it prevents him from taking 
an active part in society, itis a labour, which enti- 
tles him to no esteem. Heis, in truth, to be num- 
Dered among the most selfish of mankind, as he 
sacrifices all his social dutics to the pursuits of his 
own solitary pleasure. 

Prudence has taken care, that such conduct 
shov li bring upon itself its own punishment. Dor 
this gloomy, recluse, selfish mode of livine never 
fails to produce dejection of spirits, and the top of 
that health and vigour which are necessary to 
swecten all enjyoyments. Languid, enervated, 
and teeble. the student who fuilows his pursuit with 
unrcasonable and excessive ardour, exhibits, when 
he comes from the shade of his retirement, into 
the sunshine of active life, a phantom, pallid as a 
ghost, and silent as a statute, and excites, IN somey 
horror, and in others, ridicule. 

That golden mean, thereiore, so celehrated by 
all the sages of the world, inthe active work!, must 
be observed wilh no Jess reverence in the contem- 
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plative. For man being a compound of mind and 
body, departs no less from nature and wisdom, 
when he devotes himsclf wholly to the mind, than 
when he attaches himsclf exclusively to the body. 
Till we have shufded off this mortal evil, we must 
pay great attention to our animal nature, in order 
'to preserve in its due vigour, the energy of the in- 
tellectual. 

The University of Oxford, I view with admiring 
eyes. I deeply deplore that I had not the high 
privilege of being educated in a seminary, where 
learning and loyalty are united. I like the political 
principles of this seat of learning. I venerate its 
classical discipline. I admire the brilliant charac- 
ters, whose powers have been awakened in this 
haunt of all the muses, and I copy with pleasure the 
following just encomium. 

I was educated, says Bisnop Lowrn, in the 
UNIVERSITY OF OxForD. IJ enjoyed all the advan- 
tazes public and private, which that famous seat of 
learning, so largely affords. J spent many years 
in that illustrious society, in a well regulated course 
of useful discipline and studies, and in the agreea- 
ble.and improving commerce of gentlemen, and of 
scholars; in a society, where emulation, without 
envy, ambition without jealousy, contention with- 
out animosity, incited industry and awakened ge- 
nius; where a liberal pursuit of knowledge, anda 
genuine freedom of thought, was raised, encourag- 
ed, and pushed forward by example, by commen- 
dation, and by authority. 


THE DRAMA. 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


The Comic Opera of Love in a Village attracted 
an elegant and overflowing house here last night, 
before the rising of the curtain. A variety of cir- 
cumstances contributed to give it more than ordi- 
nary eclate At the head of these, we must place 
Mrs. Billington’s first appearance in the character 
of Rosetta. Much as every one admired her late 
representation of Clara, all must have regretted 
the comparatively narrow limits to which it was 
confined. Rosetta is amore prominent part, without 
overburdening the performer. ‘This piece has also 
the farther advantage of a greater diversity of mu- 
sic, the melodies being a compilation from various 
masters, among whom Arne stands the most con- 
spicuous. It consequently afforded an ample op- 
portunity of displaying the varied excellence ofthis 
incomparable woman...If in Gentle youth, ah tell me 
why, she poured forth all those sweet and delicate 
tones that vibrate to the heart, and put its sensibili- 
ties in motion; soin Shun, ye fair, each gay seducer, 
she had room for that flowing swell and rapid flight 
of notes in the bravura stile, which astonish by the 
difficulty of the execution. In most of the other 
songs these two characters are blended, and hence 
we have a treat to every taste; and every palate. 
The poetry of each never exceeds a few lines; 
and thus the performer has room for displaying 
every advantage of embellishment without the fa- 
tigue of repetition. ‘Taking all these circumstan- 
ces into consideration, we may pronounce Mrs. 
Billington’s Rosetta far superior in attraction to any 
character in which she has lately appeared. Lhe 

Lraveller benighted, and one or two others belong- 
ing to the part, have been generally considered the 
foremost in beauty, but every air last night was a 
chef d'euvre, and each received particular admira- 
tion only asit became lastin succession. ‘The air 
of How blest a maid whose bosom, can alone be urged 
‘as an exception to this rule, as it was the only one 
encored; but this does not justify the inference 
which would be drawn in ordinary cases. An en 
core, which is considered a favour to others, is a 
mark of cruelty to Mrs.Billington. Accordingly 
the audience have adopted a more significant mode 
ef testifying their disapprobation of any attempt to 
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impose an additional labour.: Instead of hissing, a 
cry of“ shame, shames”? Was raised upon these occa- 
sions. She was equally happy inthe depariment of 
sense andsound. Never wasthe cojuetisi scene with 
Justice Woodcock acted with more exquisite humous, 
chasteness, and vivacity. Any attempt at an ade- 
quate description of it would, we fear, subject us 
to the censure of hyperbole. ‘Lo represent her 
as a sweetly smiling Venus, adorned with all the 
loves and the graces might be considered by ma- 
ny asan exaggeration, and yet we may safely appeal 
to every eye that beheld her last night whether it 
would be a flattering likeness. 

It cannot be expected, that in the neighbourhood 
of such a constellation, the Lucinda of Mrs. Akins 
should shine with extraordinary lustre. Her talents, 
however were far from suffering an eclipse, and 
received a considerable share of approbation. The 
Air, We women like weak Indians trade was executed 
with peculiar taste and delicacy. 

Loud and prolonged plaudits greeted the dedut of 
Mr. Munden in the character of Justice Woodcock 
wee There were two distinct bursts of acclamation. 
He received them with the protound respect and 
gratitude due to so marked a testimony of the gene- 
ral joy excited by his recovery. His confidence 
in his own penetration, of which he becomes the 
dupe, and the spirit of contradiction to his sister 
Deborah, both of which render him blind to the 
love aflair between Eustace and his daughter, were 
given with great truth and discrimination...His 
personilication of the old loving dotard in the scene 
with Rosetta was a piece of excellent humour, of 
the chastest yet richest description. Extreme situa- 
tions of the comic kind, like this scene, are the 
more difficult from the danger of running into the 
caricaturee Mr. Munden charged the character 
sufficiently for the ludicrous in dress, look, man- 
ner, and action, without subjecting himself in any 
point to the imputation of extravagance. 

Incledon was in excellent voice; and, in Young 
Meudows, had all the advantage of a variety of 
beautiful Airs, adapted to his best style of execu- 
tion; as also,a part in which,as an actor, he hasbeen 
always considered particularly succcessful. The 
Airs, OA! how shall I in language weak....JIn vain I 
every art essdyesand O! had I dcen by fate decreed, 
pouring their plaintive melodies through his fine 
deep and harmonious voice, sung into every heart, 
and excited a congenial feeling. They were fol- 
lowed with loud applauses, and are finely contrasted 
with the duet, in the drovura stile in the last act 
between him and Rosetta, which was executed with 
admirable taste and more embellishment than any 
of his previous songs properly admit. Mr. Knight, 
in Hodge, had also a character of the rustic class, 
in which he has displayed such uniform exeellencies ; 
his humour was perfectly natural, and his perfor- 
mance in every respect equal to his best essays in 
the same line. Mr. Johnstone in Hawthorn, and 
Mr. Hill in Eustace, contributed largely to the 
support of the vocal department, and Mrs. Martyr 
in Madge, Mrs. Davenport in Deborah, and Mr. 
Waddy in Sir Iin., Aleadows, sustained their several 
parts with the greatest success. 

The statue dance closed the first act with eclat. 

Wencversaw itexecuted with more humour: Mr. 
Simmons, in the character of the female cook, keptthe 
house in a roar with his clumsy capers....No piece 
could be better got up, or maintained throughout in 
amore uniform style of excellence. 


p= 
FESTOON OF FASHION. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


It has been frequently suggested by the wits of 
old time, that the trivial events of domestic life, 
related in the pompous style of the diurnal histo- 
rians would increase merriment, if they did not 
enlarge knowledge. Arthur Murphy has given us 
a hint, and we will endeavour to pursue it. 


On Wednesday last, Miss Giggle had her ears 
hored, for the first time, to the great joy of all her 
female friends. 


On Sunday last, a bottle of Noyau, belonging 
to a lady, not many miles from Market Street, fell 
from the tep of a chest of drawers, and broke its 
neck. This has almost broken the heart of its 
fair owner. 


The same day a fire broke out in Barnaby Biood’s 
cigar, and entirely consumed the same. 


Yesterday evening, a cuck was seen to walk by 
the side of the river, and aftcr some time threw 
herself in. The reason why she committed this 
rash action is not yet known. 


Letters from Irish town advise that a contagious 
distemper rages there with the utmost virulence. 
Several new cases occur dailv, and all the faculty are 
positive that the disease is of domestic origin. 


They write from South Street, that on Tuesday 


evening, a young man of a very sober family 
passed through that quarter incog. 


The last accounts from Cherry Alley and 
Artillery Lane, report that the war is carried on 
there with the greatest gallantry on both sides. 
Considerable loss has been sustained, and it is 
thought many overtures will be made before the 
close of the campaign. 


TEA TABLE TALK. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Well says Doris to me, as soon as Giggle’s prattle 
allowed me to attend, while you are engaged in 
plodding over your worm-eaten volumes of the last 
age, I was last night, after my party had retired, 
delightfully engaged in the perusal of a certain 
fashionable register. It contained the new titles of 
various Patches, and directions how they should 
be placed. Pray publish them at large, for the 
common benefit of the belles. 

The impassionate at the corner of the eye 
The gay upon a dimple 

The gallant on the middle of the cheek, 
The dissing at the corner of the mouth, 
The dashing upon the nosc, 

The coquette upon the lips, 

The languishing under the left eye, 

The secret upon a pimple. 

Lucetta says that Miss Varnish employs Spa- 
nish wool to bolster up her beauty, and Miss V. 
declares of Lucetta that the price of carmine is 
enhanced, since Lucetta protested against paint- 
inge Which of these charmers can poor Lysand- 
er believe? In the picture shop of delusive beauty 
how numerous are optical deceptions. The poor 
youth is confounded by the various colours of 
his mistress and he sometimes sees a rain-bow on 
the same cheek. 

e 
LEVITY. 
PHYSIC VERSUS MUSIC. 


The lady of a country apothecary, who, although 
she did not know gamut from the ace of spades; 
yet, from having picked up some technical phrases, 
was reckoned by the other ladies of the neighbour- 
hood, to be a prodigious musical cognoscenti, and 
was constantly shewing her taste, by inviting 
thrumming and squalling evening parties, to the 
no small disquiet of her husband, Mr. Lenitive, 
who thought not any compositions so good as these 
of his own drugs, nor any strains so harmonious, 
as those produced by his pestle and mortar; and, 
after labouring all day for the “ publico dono,” was 
not in ahumour to relish, but rather inclined to be 
surfeited by, such discordant bars to his dofmestic 
rest; he, therefore, concerted a plan with his jour- 
neyman, to put a final close to these meetings: ac- 
cordingly, one evening lately, after Mrs. Lenitive 


had assembled her guests, and administered the 
usual dose of toasted muffins and superbibendum of 
decoction of souchong, he led her diffident and 
blushing daughter to the piano-forte; but, alas! 
poor Miss Lenitive had not got half through Go to 
the Devil and shake yourself, which mama was, with 
her usual sapience, passing off to the scientific audi- 
tors for a valuable manuscript piece of the dear de- 
lightful Viotti, when honest Label, true to his mas- 
ter’s prescriptions, began to play his part in the 
room below, and so placed his brazen instrument, 
wherein were valerian, and other ingredients equal- 
ly odortferous, in a state of edullrtion, that the fumes 
ascended in alt; and so impressive was the effect of 
his performance upon v//uctory faculties, as to pro- 
duce the most unpleasant consequences.....Poor 
dear Mrs. Lenitive, who was always tremblingly 
alive to, and distrest at the bare idea of any thing 
that smelled of the shop, made an abrupt cadence in- 
to hysterics, and the party seperated presto e agitato, 
in the confusion....several of the old ladies left their 
youthful wigs behind them, and are likely to receive 
the visits of the apothecary, and four nervous 
draughts a day for some wecks to come. It is 
feared that it will be a long time betore Mrs. Leni- 
tive will recover the shock her feelings have sustain- 
ed by this vulgar accident; the only symptom in 
her favour is, that she takes every thing but Physic. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


G. M. Woodward, the facetious author of Ec- 
centric Excursions, Olio of Good Breeding, &c. 
has lately published in London The Musical 
Mania, itor 1402, illustrated by six characteristical 
plates, with merical elucidations and a Bravura, 
dedicated to Mrs. Billington. A production of 
this class from such a Momus, as this Mr. Wood- 
ward, must cause all ourrisible muscles to “ keep 
moving.” 

R. Duppa, a gentleman of exquisite taste in the 
fine, arts is publishing a collcction of“ Heads from 
the Fresco paintings of Raphel in the Vatican” and 
one of his majesty’s engravers is copying, we 
understand, from the cartoons at Hampton Court. 
Messrs Rivingtons advertise T'he Poetical Register 
and Repository of Fugitive Poetry for 1801, intend- 
ed to comprize all those pieces of Fugitive Poctry, 
worthy of preservation, which are to be found in 
the various periodical publications; original con- 
tributions from literary characters; selections from 
scarce English poets, with Biographical notes of 
their authors, concise criticisms on the principal 
poetic and dramatic productions with a complete 
catalogue, notices of works designed for the press, 
and biographical sketches of celebrated poets, 
who died in the course of the last year. The 
original department of this work will be supported 
by several writers of poetical eminence. 

SS 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


On the question proposed by our correspon- 
dent, Z.“ How is the phrase, patronage of hterature 
to be interpreted in this country,” the Editor feels 
a sort of gloomy unwillingness to enter. His friend 
Z. will excuse him for avoiding a topic equally un- 
pleasant and unedifying. It seems to have been 
agreed among the ancients, though their autho- 
rity is of very little worth in this country, that 
the reign of an Augustus and the liberality of a 
Mæcenas were vital to the existence of men of 
letters. JuvENAL says expressly in one of the 
most sensible of his satires, that the whole hope 
ef learning reposes on Cæsar alone. But this 
might be a piece of court flaticry, and therefore 
justly derided by every re vubiican banterer. Let 
us hear fora moment the opus on olan ancient pocit 
as it is expressed by the r re rous of his 
translators. 


Henceforward let no poes ’- 
Cæsar will give, if the 
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But, if from other hands than his, you think 
To find supply ’tis loss of pen and ink; 
Let flames on your unlucky papers prey, 
Or moths through writren pages cat their way. 
The muse’s ground is barren desert all 
f no support from Caesar's bounty fall, 
The rest is empty praise, an ivy crown 
Or the lean sta:ue of a stare'd renvwa. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPIIS. 


THE FOLLOWING 1S A WHIMSICAL LIST, OF THE 


PRESENT IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


A Man 

A Wild Man 
A Hard Man 
A Honey Man 
A Savage 

A King 

A Page 

Two Pastards 
A Knight 

A Major 
Two Clerks 
A Bishop 

An Abbot 
Three ‘Taylors 
Seven Smiths 
A Steward 
rwo Buders 
A Baker 

A Cook 

A Gardener 
A Fuller 

A Porter 

A Carter 

A Cartwright 
A Forrester 


A Ram 


A Bird 

A Rook 

Two Martins, 
A Heron 

A Finch 

A Cock, and 

A Cricket 

A Temple 

Four Fanes 

A Wood House 
A Barn 

Three Heath Cots 
A Birch 

An Orchard 
Two + oods 

A Honey Wood 
Three Pits 
Three Hills 

A Hunting Field 
Two Long Fields 
A Lake and its 
Banks. 


A Penna 

A Coinb 

A raten, and 
A Spencer 
Law 

Power 

Hope 

AP. 

A Husey 

A Shak speare 
A Calender 

A Little Town 
A Moor’s Head 
Two Scots 

A New Bolt 

A Brag 

A Crew 

A Flooder 

A Beach 

A Sergent 

An Last Court 
A Monday 
Two Wall Poles 
A Burden 


Two Riders Two Brooksand «A Mill Bank 
Two Turners A Trench A Chamber 

A Couper Two Lemmons Two Feilows 
Three Moors Two Roses, and <A Strut 

A Buck A Garland A Warren 

A Bullock ai A Somerset, and 
Two Foxes A Band A Dance. f 
A Hare, and 


FROM BOURDEAUX. 


« Bonaparte is momently expected to visit this 
city, and the greatest preparations are making to 
receive him with every mark of honour and respect. 
He is elected Consul for life;....and the Sovereign 
Pontiff of the Catholic Church has pronounced him 
the greatest man that ever existed excepting the 
Saviour of the World.” 


Ga 


MISS WILLIAMS. 


Miss Helen Maria Williams continues conter- 
Saziones at Paris, in a great style....every other 
evening a number of literati and distinguished 
characters meet in her library, where tea and re- 
freshments are presented from cight, to eleven 
o’clock, and where the merits of works newly of 
fered to the public, are discussed... Authors recite 
their introductory poems, or their jeu d'esbrits, and 
seem to augur, from the reception their productions 
meet with amongst these chosen few, their future 
success with the public. Miss Williams professes 
nerself of no pelitical party; and to judge from the 
heterogeneous mixture which she assembles, it 
seems but justice to believe her. The constant 
Viaits of Kosciusko, the famous abbe Gregoire, and 
other republican chieftains, might induce a cursory 
observer to believe she was not much attached to 
monarchical principles, ifthe presence of an English 
peer lord Mfountcashel, of Jord King, of many 
Neapolitan nobles, and other forcigners of distinc- 
tion did notin some degree justify Miss Williams's 
assertion. . 


A Lady well known in the Gay World for the 
artificial beauty she adopts, was lately determined 
Oa pear in disguise, and sue actually effected her 

gta ae der fice win a cod se cowels 
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In the neighbourhood of Ostia, near Rome, there 
has lately been dug a most noble statue of Achilles, 
nine and a half Roman palms in height, and in 
perfect preservation. The heio holds a metal lance 
in his right hand, and the paragonium in his left; 
the helmet on his head is surmounted with a large 
plume of feathers resembling that of the celebrated 
statue of Villa Borgheese, which, however, is not 
ofequal workmanship. This work, which certainly 
is one of the finest that Greece has produced, does 
not exhibit the name of the artist: the inscription 
vutive marti engraven on one of the legs, proves that 
it had been consecrated to the God of war. 

Mr. Rusher, of Banbury, will soon make public 
hisimprovements in typography. ‘These improve- 
ments are described as likely to render printing 
more uniform and beautiful. The type will occupy 
less space, without being less legible, and will be 
particularly advantageous in those cases where it 
is desirable to combine economy with a full faced let- 
ter. It iscalculated thatthe expense of printed books 
will, by the new mode, be diminished one fourth. 

A gentleman from France, informs us, that as 
far as his observation extended, the French people 
were unanimously in favour of electing Bonaparte 
for life, and investing him with sovereign power and 
authority... Vhey were entirely sick of revolutionary 
expedients, and loose inefficient government....co 
they can but enjoy the fruits of their industry; and 
be secure from the tyranny of mob leaders, they 
care not who guides the vessel of State; or who 
makes or administers the laws. The common 
people, under the monarchy, knew they were the 
happiest on earth, and they sigh for the return of 
old times. 


ie 

An indignant political writer, speaking of the 
new and dangerous power, acquired by the French 
in Louisiana, thus justly describes a large portion of 
our unprincipled republicans. “ The inhabitants 
of Kentucky and Tennessee have very little attach- 
ment to their eastern brethren. Their interests are 
totally separate. ‘hey are, indeed, the rivals of 
the latter, and can be expected to make no sacri- 
fices for the preservation of union. All the pro- 
tection they want is occasionally against the Indians, 
which would be much more effectually afforded by 
the legions of France than by their own distant, 
and, in a military point of view, feeble government. 
As to patrictism, he must be very little acquainted 
with their history, who expects to find it among 
them. Not one of them, who are arrived at years 
of maturity, was born upon the spot. They are 
entirely composed of emigrants; all speculators, or 
agricultural adventurers: men who understand soi? 
indecd extremely well, but who know nothing of 
country; Who, like the late Duke of Bedford of glo- 
rious Memory, can distinguish “ with a learned 
spirit,” all the various qualities of land and gravel, 
and loam, and marle, and chalk, and lime, and 
mud, and dung, but who have no more idca of na- 
tional honour and independence, who think no more 
about their ancestors, or their posterity, than the 
gainblers of Change Alley, or the framers of the 
treaty of Amiens. : 


So carly as the year 1787, a Belgian wit wished 
to perpetuate the memory of the French revo- 
lution by painting from the following illustrative 
symbols from fabulous and modern history. 


The Fevolution, 
Frei.ch Liberty 
National Convention 
French Constitution 
French Equality 


By the Box of Pandora 

Saturndevouring his Children 

Tygers Sghting 

The Chaos of Ovid 

Circe transforming the come 
panions of Ulysses 

Artemise in Mourning 

Clouds driven by the Wind 

Snow betore the Sun 

The head of Medusa, 


French Religion 

The French people 
The present Prospect 
The Future 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. DAGTYL AND COMMA, 


TO AN OLD FRUIT WOMAN. 


Poor hag, what time the earlicst sun beams shed 

Their splendid lustre round thy wretched head, 

Fach morn F see thee quit thy low-thatched stall 

And take along with thee thy /ttle alf, 

The table, chair, of fruits the varied stores, 

Which bounteous nature at this season pours. 

There near yon church, which shoots its spire on 
high 

Thou sit’st to lure the traveller passing by, 

Thy ale inviting, foaming in the glass, 

Calls to thy table many a thirsty lass, 

Who stops to sip, and bending forward shows, 

A éosom fairer, than the Alpine snows; 

While amorous swains, in wonder view the maid, 

And gaze enamour’d, at the charms display’d ; 

Her loose thin robe plays fluttering to the breeze, 

And fancy pictures what no optic sces. 


Say as you see the fair trip lightly by 

Icar the gay titter, and the love lorn sigh, 

Do they not call those feelings to thy breast, 

Which sported there, while once by friends 
caress’d; 

When innocence glow’d blooming in thy face, 

Thy mind was virtue and thy form was grace. 

I knew thee well, where broad Potomack pours 

Ilis dimpling flood along the verdant shores, 

In early youth through all the virgin train, 

None danced so featly o’er the enamell’d plain; 

When thy soft voice tuned the gay notes of love, 

The melting strains an anchorite would move; 

Who view’d thy charms, or heard thy voice, was 
fired ; 

Fach dclle was envious, and each beau admired... 

Alas, how changed! o’er thy once beauteous face 

The marks of guilt and misery I trace; | 

Seduced to sin, then by the wretch betray’d, 

Thy virtue gone, the once fond lover fled.... 

Scorn’d now by those, who once your friendship 
prized, 

Cast on the world, abandoned and despised; 

What were thy feelings at that mournful day, 

When from your home you came in tears away, 

When thy stern father spurned thee from his door, 

And bade his child bchold his face no more; 

That sire, who once in fond caresses pressed 

His much loved daugiiter to his feeling breast. 

I saw him late upon his dying bed, 

The shades of death were hovering round his head, 

« I hada child,” he cried “the loveliest maid 

That ere upon Potomack’s meadows stray‘d ; 

I know not now, if through the earth she strays 

Or, chill’d by cruelty, has closed her days... 

From Virtue’s path by my unkindness hurl'd, 

Perhaps she roams an outcast on the world ; 

But, oh! my friend, if ere you chance to sce 

This long lost girl, oh! tell her this from me, 

Tell her, her sire repents, tell ker in death, 

For her in prayers he spent his latest breath ; 

Remorse thou viper of the soul” he cried 

“Pell her likewise’’....fle press’d my hand and 
diede... 

And could a father thus his daughter spurn? 

‘To virtue doom her never to return? 

small was thy crime compared to that which 
moves 

A sire to sacrifice the child he loves. 


Poor wretch forlorn I sce thee turn thy eyes 
In sullen misery to the pitying skicS..ee 
“ Then shall I restin peace at last, for there, 
No father scorns his suppliant daughter's prayer; 
No female whispers cruel slander’s raises 
No friends desert no dover there betrays.” 


Cundrider, July 14th, 1802. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
ODE 2IST. OF ANACREON, TRANSLATED BY 
Te MOORE, ESQe 


Observe when mother earth is dry, 
She drinks the droppinzs of the sky; 
And then the dewy cordial gives 

To ev'ry thirsty plant that lives. 

The vapours, which at evening weep, 
Are beverage to the swelling deep! 
And when the rosy sun appears, 

He drinks the ocean's misty tears. 
The moon too quails her paley stream 
Of lustre, from the solar beam... 
Then, hence with all your sober thinking! 
Since Nature’s holy law is drinking; 
I'll make the laws of Nature mine. 
And pledge the universe in wine. 


APOLLO TO A MAN OF GENIUS, ON RIS BFING 
SATIRIZED BY A WITLINGe 


Whether he’s worth your spleen or not, 
You've ask’d me to determine: 

I wish my friend a nobler lot, 
Than that of trampling vermin. 


A blockhead can’t be worth our care, 
Unless that we'd befriend him: 

As you’ve some common sense to spare 
I'll pey, what you may lend him. 


BROKEN CHINA, A FALL. 


Soon as the sun began to pecp, 
And gild the morning skies, 

Young Doris from disorder’d sleep 
Unveil’d her radiant eyes. 


A guardian sylph, the wanton sprite 
That waited on her still, 
Had teaz'd her all the tedious night 

With visionary il. 


Some shock of fate is surely nigh, 
Exclaim’d the timorous maid; 

What do these horrid dreams imply ? 
My Cupid can’t be dead? 


She call’d her Cupid by his name, 
In dread of some mishap; 

Waging his tail her Cupid came, 
And jump’d into her lap. 


And now the best of brittle ware 
Her sumptuous table grac’d, 

The gentle emblems of the fair, 
In beautcous order plac’d. 


The kettle boil’d, and all prepar’d 
To give the moring treat, 

When Dick, the country beau appear'd, 
And bowing, took his scat. 


Well, chatting on of that and this, 
The maid reversed her cup, 

And, tempted by the forfeit kiss 
The bumpkin turn’d it up. 


With transport he demands the prize; 
Right fairly it was won! 

With many a frown the fair denies, 
fond buits to draw him on! 


A man must prove himsclf polite, 
In such a case as this; 

So, Richard strives with all his might 
To torce the forfeit kiss. 


But as he strove....O dire to tell! 
And yet with grief I must, 
The table turn’d, the china fell, 

A heap of painted dust. 


O fatal purport of my dream! 
The fair afflicted cried, 

Occasioned, I confess my shame, 
By childishness and pride. 


For in a kiss....or two....or three, 
No mischief could be found ; 

Then, had I been more frank and free, 
ivy china had been sound. 


TO THE AUTHOR OF A COLLECTION OF POEMS, PUR- 
PORTING TO BE WRITTEN BY NOBODY. 


Advance to fame....advance reveal’d ! 
Let conscious worth be bold: 

Why have you lain so long conceal’d, 
And hid Peruvian gold? 


Dan Phebus did with joy discern 
Your genius brought to light, 
And many a somedody should learn, 

From nobody to write. 


EPIGRAMS, 


ON THE APPROACHING NUPTIALS OF A YOUNG LADY 
WITH A MR. CREY. 


[Found in a very ancient manuscript.] 


With all that blooming sweetness in thy face, 
Wih beauty, radiant as the god of day, 
With active limbs, shape, elegance and grace, 
With all these tests of youthe..thou'lt soon be 
Greys 


[On seeing the lady of Sir John Day, and her cousin Miss 
Orchard, pass through Birmingham, in December, on their 
way to London. ] 


While nipping frosts with deadly bite, 
Our choicest fruits consume; 

Behold to feast, at least, our sight, 
An ORCHARD, in full bloom. 


And what is passing strange besides, 
With equal truth we say, 

That, just preceding Christmas tide, 
Came smiling Lapy Day. 


The Capricious j 
Old Noll, as city prattlers tell, 
Was always known to promise well; 
Appoint your time to ask him home, 
« He'll come, indeed, he'll surely come,” 
Engaged at six, “ he'll come at seven, 
And chat away until eleven”. 
Now all seems fair and fix’d, but yet 
How soon the o/d one can forget 
His word, and teach his friends to know, 
He'll never come if premis’'d to; 
When next you wish false Noll to see, 
And dind him to your company; 
Bid Betty tell him “not at home,” 
Or charge him strictly not to come; 
He who ne’er calls, when most desir’d, 
Eccentric comes, when least requir’d. 
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INTERESTING ‘TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA. 


TRANSLATED PROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(Continued. ) 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Amti-democratic gradations of rank. Anti-republican 
sentiments and opinions. National phlegme..Green 
cresies. Gougers. Indifference for the sciences. 
Fe ffersoneoveBartrameeee. Lhe Americans bear little 
resemblance to the English. 


Various gradations of rank may be observed in 
America, as well asin Germany. The first class, 
ds they call theinselves, consists of the land spe- 
¢ulators, the principal public officers, and in gene- 
ral, those who live the most expensively. They 
Jook down with the greatest contempt upon the 
second class. The respect of the Americans for 
‘money is very great. They submit with great 
humility to this contempt. This first class are 
full of the most ridiculous vanity. Their fashion 
of having arms puinted upon their carriages is 
peculiarly laughable. This class is aliogether 
anti republican, and at heart, devoted to the Eng- 
lish constitution, which they would be glad to sce 
introduced in America. This aristocratic order, 
‘attempted to give the title of his Highness,” 
to the president of the United States, in order to 
familiarize the pcople with monarchical ideas. 
What this class most desire, would be to have a 
son of the king of England, king of America, in 
which case, they would be the lords. ‘The French 
revolution is a very unpleasant dash across their 
account; and therefore they bear a most raging 
hatred to the French naton., At present their 
policy eonsists in connecting themselves again as 
closely as possible with England, and we sce that 
gn this they have been hitherto tolerably sucessful. 
The second class again cannot bear, in their com- 

y any one belonging to the third, which con- 
sists of the tradesmen, whom they cal! mechanics. 
"These classes are all discriminated by the degree 
of expense in their living, or their apparent wealth. 
‘The Americans have inherited from the English 
a detestable expression which fixes the worth ofa 
aman, solely in the quantum of money, which he 
Zs supposed to possess. They say very gravely 
= such a man is worth ten,” or “ he is worth 
Zwenty thousand pounds.” They have another 
‘expression which seems to have been dictated by 
the same spirit; they call a republic © a common- 
wealth,” a word tantamount to “ the general riches, 
estate, or property” We see by this, very clearly 
‘that they consider liberty, as consisting singly and 
‘alone in the protection, acquisition, and enjoyment 
of property; that tlL-y can imagine no higher ob- 
ject of human society, and that they weald cer- 
tainly stare at the man, without understanding him, 
Who should tell them, that the object of society, 
IS no other, than the ut:nost possible cultivation 
and perfection of all the faculties of man. When 
they mean to confer their highest eulogium upon 
@ nation, they say it is “ a money making country,” 
they usually boast of theif own in thos: terms, 


ENLARGED. 
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BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 
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acoississsecsso ess oeeneuss dessa dacs “VARIOUS, THAT THE MIND 

OF DESYULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGE, 

AND PLEAS'D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BB INDULGED.” 
COWPER, 


hence itis-evident that they view money making as 
the highest purpose of life. They appear to look 
upon the essence of a free state, as consisting in 
the smallness of the sacrifices necessary for the 
public good. They generally deem it folly, to haz- 
ard ones blood and treasure for the national ko- 
nour. They cannot bear the French nation, for be- 
ing so devoted to its national honour. The com- 
parison is too humiliating for them. Nothing 
excited among them so deep an horror as the 
Operation of a forced Joan. Such a thing would 
be utterly impracticable in America. Others may, 
if they please, admire such self-interested repub- 
licans as in my opinion, are the Anglo-Americans; 
I for my part, with good leave, will for the pre- 
sent, be dispensed from sharing this admiration. 
They do themselves justice in calling their state 
a common-wealth and not a republic. The Greeks 
and Romans, and the modern French, they call 
republicans. ‘ All these,” say they “are military 
states whose citizens in a foolish quest of glory 
sacrificed themselves for the public good.” They 
cannot endure any ofthem. They might add, that 
if the Athenians had been wise, they would have 
submitted themselves to Xerxes, and never have 
ventured the battles of Salamis and Flataeas The 
Americans indeed, as we have seen, in their war 
for independence had already submitted themselves 
to the Enylish, excepting only two thousand men, 
with whom general Washington effected the sur- 
prize at ‘Trenton, and among this little band, most 
of the soldiers were native Europeans. General 
Washington, who well knows his country men,says 
in letters to his friends which the Americans pre- 
tend to be forgeries, but which he has never dis- 
avowed, and which are altogether worthy of him, 
“ our want of virtue makes me despair of a succes- 
fulissue toour undertaking.” He wrote this at the 
beginning of the war. 

An extraordinary phlegmatic turn, is observable 
in so many individuals, that it seems in fact io be an 
effect of the climate. [ have olten had time to 
repeat in English, a German phrase to the Penn- 
sylvanian Germans before they would drawl outin 
a sluggish tone their answer. I believed indeed 
they had not understood me, as their German is 
not proper German, but they assured me to the 
contvary. This slowness of conceiion seems to 
proceed from an obstructed circulation of the blood, 
and the same cause produces the numerous instan- 
cesof insanity, which are at the same time usually 
accompznied with epileptic fits. The New-FEnglan- 
ders are equally phlegmatic. I made aquaintance 
on a journey with a person from that country, who 
in his most animated exertions for conversation, 
could bring out about two words in a minute. 
Nothing appeared to him so ridiculous as warmth. 
He was, however, a man of some understanding, 
and sighed to think how much his country was 
in want of able men. Ile went even so far as to 
wish, that some such goods might be imported from 
Europe. E 

They are not fond, at least in Pennsylvania, of 
secing Europeans come amorg them, unless it be 
such as,are obliged to sell themselves, and whom 
they can employ at hard laboure They are morti- 
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fied azain, when an European returns home, be- 
cause this seems to indicate, that all among them 
is not so admirable, and that they themselves have 
been found net so extremely amiable, as they be- 
lieve themselves, and as writers, blinded by prc- 
judice have told them, they were. Lgotism is 
never to be satisfied. 


Young Americans are for the most part, exces- 
sively silly company, the well educated and travel- 
led persons excepted. ‘Lhe French call such 
inexperienced uneducated boys, green creoles, 
(des créoles verts,) asin German we usually say ot 
such a person, “ he is not yet dry behind the ears.” 
These green creoles believe that their country is 2 
paradise, and every othera hell. ‘This is natural: 
for they have been told so, and have seen nothing. 
Of Germany in particular they have the absurdest 
ideas. They enquire, for instance, whether there 
are stone houses in Germany, and whethera house 
as big, asthat of Robert Morris, is tobe mit with 
there? Whether any corn grews in France, seeing 
that the French import some from America? whe- 
ther people sometimes eat roast-meat in Germany, 
or nothing but potatoes, asin Ireland; and other 
like stupid absurdities. These green creolcs are 
peculiarly insupportable, by their attempts to play 
the rake, for which they are not properly organized. 
They mutually laugh at one another’s wretched 
nonsense, and think to assume thereby the repu- 
tation of a witty society. I was prevented fiom 
steeping, a whole night through, at an inn, by one 
of these Ingenious green creolising companics. I 
paid particuhur attention to what they said; and 
heard nothing, which among persons of any taste, 
could have excited the smallest sensation. Yet they 
laughed inmoderately, and continually untl broad 
day, when these green creoles disappeared. 

These precon creoles are in truth very tiresome 
company, but they are harmless; on the other band, 
the sect of the rouyers, is much more dangerous. 

This academy of eye-pluckers, does not extend 
Itself to the northward of the river Potomac. 
These feidlows are much in the habit, by the pres- 
sure of the thumb, to pluck a man’s eye out of his 
head. They ave especially dangerous to travellers 
whom they think they observe to be well educated. 
They are at first civil; then without cause grow 
insolent, and ir you resent this, your eyes are 
sone inan instente None but a true green creole, 
could understand here ina literal sense, the expres- 
sions of * sect?” and “ academy,” which I have 
used.» I only mean sy them a set of psople, who 
have used themselves expressly to the practice of 
this hellish art, who mutually instruct one another 
init, Who properly muke a trade of it, and seek 
their greatest pleasure in ite Eye-plucking is im 
Virginia practised even by the gentiemen. They 
challange one another to it, as others do, to fight 
with pistols; notwithstanding this, they are not 
properly gouzers, or eye-pluckers, as every lencer 
is not a fencing-master. I beg those of my read- 
ers, who know how toread, to forgive this explan- 
ation, itis made only for acertain sect, which caa 
understand nothing, but what is expressed iu a 
plain literal sense; this sectis that of the Ameri» 
comanes} 
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It appears always to be the national opinion of 
the Americans, that with the exception of reading, 
writing, cypheting, and, for surveyors, a few rules 
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of civil dissensions, to embitter the cup ef sociel life, 
to add ten-feld venom to the stings of f>cticn, to 
corrupt and degrade the morals of our citizens, and 


of geometry and trigonometry, the sciences are | to make war instead of peace, the fundamental 


of no great utility. The New-Englanders have 
more respect for them, but even their regard is 
confined to the knowledge, immediately useful to 
the farmer, the merchant, &c. such as may chiefly 
be collected in the © young man’s companion.” 
The Germans in Pennsyivenia, however, are above 
all the rest, enemies to literature. The only Ger- 
man books sold among them, and at a profit of 70 
per cent. are song beoks imported from Frankfort, 
cn the Mayne Besides, the barbarians who speak 
German in Pennsylvania have broughtthe language 
into suca extreme ciscredity that Americans born 
even of German parents, tfticy have any education, 
ere ashamed to speak t—Such a ccuntry off. rs no 
good refuge to German imen of letters, ard the 
schoolmaster Reiche, a men well known in Ger- 
many, died there in wretched poverty. America 
possesses some men of science, yet living. at the 
head of whom stands Mr. Jefferson of Virginia, 
known by an ingenious book in opposition to 
Buffon. Bartram, who has published a bombastic, 
though in a botanical point of view, net a contempti- 
ble description of his travels in Florida likewise 
lives, not far from Philadelphia. Mr. Muhlenberg, 
minister of the German Lutheran church at Lan- 
caster in Pennsylvania, is esteemed the first botan- 
ist in America. 


The Americans bear very little resemblance to. 


the english. ‘Their form of stature is altogether 
diferent. The Fnglish are a much handsomer na- 
tion. There are indeed, strong, nervous men, to 
be met within America, but they are generally the 
first generation from European parents. Upon 
these, the climate has not produced its full effect. 
The Americans of the second or third generation, 
are tall, but surprisingly thin, and weak in the 
bones. I have seen persons of fifty, so extremely 
thin, as to havea ridiculous half-grown appearance, 
though, at the same time, considerably tall. ‘They 
are further, active, but feeble. Their flesh is scit 
and flabby, or as the French expresses it fasgue. 
This is very detrimental to the fair sex; for in 
this respect, I once saw in company a peison who 
observed ofa lady then present, that she must have 
been very handsome in Ler youth, but thereupon 
was informed that the ledy, was not yet eiphteen. 
There are very handsome faces, but they are ephe- 
meral flowers. Fair female complections are un- 
common. Handsome heads of hair net very fre- 
quent. ‘The bosom for the most part is iut, and 
Robby, the shoulders round and arched, end the 
back crooked. This is at least generally the case 
in Philadelphias Blooming colcurs are seldom 
scene In New-England, fresher colours, and in 
‘general a greater share of beauty is prevalente 


POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

To form a just estimate of Sir. Burr's political 
conduct, since his elevation to the Vice- Presidency, 
it is of no small importence to ascertain how far 
he hes approved and promoted, or censured and 
coposed the system cf removals from office, on the 
ele round of political cpinions. “Phe immediate 
operation of this system, as it has been carried into 
elect. we are not disposed to comment upon. The 
Ainerican people, throughout the union have wit- 
nessed ite They are neither callous to the feelings 
of humanity, nor ctet to the voice of Justice. “They 
have sense to see, ond sensibility to feel, amply suf- 
fient forthis occasions Their yadement we believe 
is mace up in this case. and we leave it with them 
t pronounce it, Neither shell we here descant 
ui ey; the more remote consequences cf this new 


principle intreduccd into the administration of our 


government: Upon its tendencies to whet the edge 


principle cf mutual relation between man and men. 
These consequences have not yet hed time to unloid 
themselves. But they are imnunert; they are 
inevitable. The natien will feel them in the spasms 
of internal cenvulsion, and will know where to fx 
the responsibility of iis first introductcne 

If we believe the writer of the “ View,’ Mir. 
Burr’s conduct upon this subiect has been doubly 
exceptionable. He hes at once been culpable in 
recommending forcibly the new system, and in 
pretending to disapprove it. This charge is direct. 
and explicit, nor can we disguise the impression 
that it has some colcur of evidence to support it. 
The eloquent writer of the pamphlet signed Lucius 
Junius Brutus, had already suggested suspicicns ef 
the same nature. and since the publication of the 
e View,” Mr. Duane, who is understood to be in 
the peculiar confidcnce of the President, and who 
in these party-bickerings at New-Ycrk, has hitherto 
professcd a sort of stately neutrality, declares in the 
mest formal terms, that all the removals of national 
ofiicers in that state were made by the advice of 
Mr. Burr, and all the new officers appointed at his 
recommendation; excepting only the naval-officer. 
Ie adds that Mr. Burr was very desirous that this 
place should be bestowed upon Mr. M. L. Davis, 
and expressed much dissatisfaction, upon being 
disappointed of this wish. ‘Thus tar his statement 
corrcborates that of the pamphleteer, and in this 
instance, being in some sort official, it is entitled to 
more credit, than the representations of Mr. Duane 
generally deserve. 

Another measure of the present administration 
which will furnish one of the most decisive features 
of its character, for the animadversion of posterity, 
has been the repeal of the judiciary law, for the 
sake of removing from cfhice, contrary to the letter 
and the spirit of the constitution, sixteen individual 
judges. From the conduct of the Vice-President, 
in senate, upon that occasion, the men who have 
the real liberties of this country sincerely at heart, 
did sce cause to kope that he weuld eventually dce- 
feat that shameless violation of the most precicus 
principles of freedom. In him they thought they 
perceived some * compunctious visitings of Nature” 
in favour of his solemn oath, and his country’s 
rights. At the moment when the arm of infuriat- 
ed faction was raised to atm a vital stab at public 
justice, and the rule of eguel laws, they saw the 
murderous hand ior cne moment suspended! A 
ray of light plimmered acress the deadly gicom of 
that crucl hour. The genius of American liberty, 
prostrate at the fect of Mr. Purr, uke Arthur at the 
fect of Hubert, was impicring for mercy; the irens 
destined to put out his eyes were heated—Mr. 
Burr relented, and gave theim time to coole The 
pure and genuine patriots throughout the unicn, 
hed one moment of soothing hope. “Phey cherished 
the belief, that the malice of the burnit.g coal was 
gone; thet 


“ The breath of heaven had blown his spirit cut, 
“ And suew'd repentant ashes o'er his head.” 


This hepe was but a pleasing illusione Facticn in 
frenzy, guashed his tecth; called in all his scatter- 
ing forccs—Rudely thrust aside the interposing 
shield, and without even averting his face, colsuni- 
mated the crime, in the bleod of Lis helpless victim. 
The guardian angel of our union, shrick’d at the 
deed, and wing’d his flight to purer worlds. ‘The 
independence of our judiciary is no more. 

We believe the day wil come, when Mr. Burr 
will himself consider his conduct on this eccusion 
among the most meritorious actions of his life. 
We believe the day will come, when full justice 
will be given bim for itin the public opinion. But 


we wish it were in his power to proye that he baa | 
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aiwsys becn averse to the sacrifice of the judicial 
department. What says the author of the View? 

“Mr. Eurr was in the first ebuilition of his 
« patriotism, so cecicedly for the measure, that ro 
“time in kis epinicn evgbt to be loste An extra 
« session cught to be called to ckolish the system 
“ belore it could ke put in cperation. Such was 
“ the tinkling, and kigh sounding professions of the 
Simon. Let us new leck at the event.” 

Ife then goes cn to show, that the act was perm 
pctrated wishout the cid of Mr. Eurr! ard argues 
that his real intention, in refeiriig the repeal to a 
select ccon:miticc, Ly his casting vote, was to defeat 
the Lill iiscih We are willing for the Lorcur of 
Mr. Burr to kelicve this; ard we think that nothing 
but a formai avewal cf his intention was wanting, 
to make it the fiirest of his titles to the esteem of 
his country. Yet without that formal avowal, and 
cn the supposition that Mr. Burr bad previously 
been sc urgent for this wicked prostration of prin- 
ciple as he is represented, we must censider it as 
an equivocal act, the real character and motives of 
which can only be explsined by the future conduct 
of the Vice-President. 

These are the only cbjects of a public nature, in 
the course of Mr. Burr's career in his present 
cffice, upon which the writer of the pamphlet cen 
cast a colour of reproach. For it is indeed requir- 
ing too much of us, to say we must believe Mr. Burr 
averse to the proposed amendment of the constitu- 
ticn directing separate and specific votes for the 
offices of President and Vice-President, because he 
trembled upon reading the bill introduced in the 
senate for that purpose. Itis exacting too severe a 
tax upon our credulity, to contend that Mr. Burr is 
a traitor to his country, for having toasted “ an 
union of all honest men,” in a company of federal- 
ists on the anniversary of Washington's birth-day. 
These accusations, trivial in their nature, and 
lume in their evidence, prove much more forcibly 
the malice of their author than the guilt cf their 
object. 


The remainder of the pamphlet relates to Mr. 
Burr's transactions in the state of New-York, first 
asa member of the convention which assembled in 
October 1801, for the purpose of altering the state 
constitution; and afterwards at the spring elections 
for members of Congress and of the state legislature. 
Here it was that the long dissembled and smother- 
ed animosities, between his party and that cf the 
Clinton family blazed out. ‘The coalition between 
them had never been cordial, and by its nature 
could not be durable. The first public question 
upon which they met in formal opposition, was 
upon the numbers to which the senate of New-York 
shoud be reduced. There had been some thoughts 
among the united faction, to abolish the senate be- 
cause it “ had become a perfcct aristocracy,” and 
was “ unpopular.”....But Mr. De Witt Clinton was 
a member of the body, and had then no prospect 
of bcilig so soon translated to the senate of the unions 
To keep open the senate, was therefore an object 
to him, and to other Clintons, who must all be pro- 
vided for some how or cther. Mr. Burr tco had 
his friends to promote, for which purpese a senate 
was a convenient machine. Such, as may be col- 
lected from the pamphlet, were the only motives 
which guided these pretended republicans in their 
final determination to spare one of the vital mem- 
bers of a free government. But for the private 
personal views of De Witt Clinton and Aaron Burr, 
the senate of New-York, would have been sacrific- 
ed without a struggle. In agrecing, however, to 
preserve this aristocratic institution, they determin- 
ed to reduce its numbers. What necessity there 
could be for curtailing the numbers of a legislative 
branch, consisting only of 43 persons, it is hot easy 
to perceive. But the diminution of expense was a 
bait fcr the multitude; and the weakening of aris- 
tocrelic i: Puence, was an argument suited to the 
iniclect of the facticne Burr was fer pushing it to 


its utmost excess; for cutting down the senate to 
15 or 18, fixing at last, however, upon 24. His 
secret object in this was to render the body more 
easily manageable by himself; and to deprive De 
Witt Clinton, of the chance of getting re-elected, 
at least for some years. The Clinton's saw the 
absurdity of the argument that the influence of an 
aristocratic assembly is proportioned, to its num- 
bers; but they dared not meet the popular, though 
paltry consideration, of saving afew annual hundreds 
of dollars. They were content therefore to clip 
away the numbers of the senate, just so much as 
should leave De Witt Clinton’s expectations of re- 
election unimpaired; and their standard number 
was 52. Such was the issue upon which the party 
first divided. Mr. Burr et first carried his point 
in the convention. But the next dav George Clin- 
ton, jun. rallied the troops of the family, and bore 
away the palm of victory from the Vice-President. 

From this time the discord between these virtu- 
ous republicans became irreconcileable ; and at the 
spring elections, though acting with apparent un- 
animity they were in fact maneuvering with the 
utmost activity against each other. In this party 
management the Clinton’s had the advantage, and 
excluded every one of Mr. Burr's friends from the 
nomination list, which they confined altogether to 
themselves, and their adherents. The same George 
Clinton, jun. who had triumphed over Mr. Burr in 
the convention, was now brought forward again, as 
one of their condidates. Upon which, Mr. Swart- 
wout, the marshall of the district, and the ardent 
friend of Mr. Burr, could no longer contain his 
boiling resentments. He declared the expulsion of 
George Clinton's name from the list, was his ulti- 
matum, and without it hostilities should instantly 
commence. The Clintonians were intimidated. 
They consented to strike out the obnoxious name; 
but the man and his family would not abide by the 
bargain. They endeavoured to carry him against 
the fina] agreement of their own committee of no- 
minations, but failed of success. The furies of 
rival ambition and mutual disappointment were all 
let loose, and the voice of the Clinton’s, seizing in- 
stantly the trumpet, proclaimed to all the world, 
that Mr. Burr is, and was, and was always known 
to be a base, and selfish hypocrite, a treacherous 
political impostor! 

Since the publication of our first remarks upon 

this pamphlet, evidence from various quarters has 
arisen to prove, what we believed upon the first 
perusal; that it teems with a multitude of misre- 
presentations. ‘The author's historical chain is 
composed of here and there one solitary link of 
facts, connected together by five or six of his own 
rancorous suspicions: the chances of truth in such 
a narrative are small....As a statement of facts there- 
fore this work is entitled to very little credit; but 
as a document of the views, the principles, the 
moral and political character of the party which now 
governs the American Union, of the means by 
which they burst open tite doors of public honours 
and confidence, aud of the causes which now Jead 
them to drag one another before the tribunal of the 
public, as the vilest of malefactors, it is an histori- 
cal voucher of no trivial importance. This consi- 
deration alone has induced us to bestow so much no- 
tice upon a work, which, as a literary performance, 
is worthy of such a cause. We presume it is from 
the same pen, which has so laboriously vindicated, 
in Cheetham's newspaper, the use of the third person 
Plural, We. 

It has been above remarked, that the editor of 
the Aurora, who, as the President's confidential 
friend and publisher, so happily styles himself the 
“ Organ of the popular will,” has hitherto maintained 
a sort of neutrality, between the rivals of New-York. 
This neutrality, however, is not partial to Mr. Burr. 
With him, Mr. Duane has dealt very roundly ; and 
told him, without ceremony, “ that if the motives 
** for the suppression of Wood's history were not 
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“ satisfactorily explained to the public, his (Burr's); 


“ standing with the republican interest was gone.” 
The Vice-President of the United States, must lave 
thought this language somewhat extraordinary, ad- 
dressed to Arm by William Duane, unless he cen- 
sidered him as the organ of another will: as the 
Talthybius of the American Atrides. 

The declaration of war, therefore, between the 
first and second officer of the union is not yct 
formal; and the following passage in the last page 
of the “ View” must be looked upon as premature. 

“ Mr. Burr is sensible, that, previous to the ad- 
journment of Congress, the republican members 
had given him up: and it only remains for the peo- 
ple to confirm the opinion of EVERY BRANCH OF THE 
GOVERNMENT, concerning his political con«auct. 
He no longer enjoys the confidence of the government ! 
He is no longer viewed as a man attached and belong- 
ing to the republican party.” 

We believe it, however, impossible for these two 
eminent personages cordially to coalesce again, for 
some years. Mr. Burr’s reluctance at being plac- 
ed in the chair of the union, appeared to be so very 
faint; in renouncing the competition for the tempt- 
ing prize he cast so many “longing, lingering looks 
behind;” his scruples were so willing to be over- 
come, his resistance so anxious to be subdued, that 
they will not easily coincide with the stubbornness 
of the President's virtues, in behalf of the * man of 
the people.” Some other candidate for the V ice- 
Presidency must be selected by the “ cabinet council of 
the nationalelections.” But we think Mr. De Witt 
Clinton’s candidate, will not yet be likely to suc- 
ceed. In comparing the first presidential election 
under the federal constitution with the last, we 
think the people of the United States have made 
no small proficiency in the bathos of government, 
or art of political sinking: but we must confess they 
have many gradations deeper to descend, before 
they can reach the level 8f De Witt Clinton. 

—_—= 


PARLIAMENTARY ELOQUENCE. 


[It is not the habit cf the Editor to read attentively, or to 

" copy frequently, the speeches of the opposition in Great- 
Britain, ‘Vhe following speech of Mr. Sheridan is pie- 
scirved, not for its rectitude of reasoning, or the corect- 
ness of its politics, but because it isa lively specimen of 
briiliant wit, and because it contains a complinient toa 
great statesman, whose mighty talents thus challenge the 
respect of one of the keenest of his political tues } 


SHERIDAN’S SPEECH, 
ON THE DEFINITIVE TREATY. 


THE ERITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


14. 


IN 
FRIDAY, MAY 


« Sir, at this late hour, (about 2 o'clock) it is 
with extreme reluctance I rise tcaddress the 
house, and to trespass upon your tine and pati- 
ences J shall net be singular to-night isthe pro- 
fessions I make you of avoiding details; but 
sity in one respect, my conduct will difler from 
any other eentleman’s who has addressed you. 
I will Arch my word—( Al largh. J—If 1 icel repug- 
nance to risc at so late an hour, I feel equally 
strenge with respect to the unpopularity, which I 
fear I must experiences It is natural to evcry per- 
son to have pleasure in voting in a majority, though 
to that pleasure, I believe, I have long been a 
strangor——Among the strange things we are con- 
tinually witnessing, is the strange division of par- 
ties at present in this house. Sir, I have heard it 
said. that there are about twe/ve or thirteen difter- 
cnt parties among us! Nay, some carry the num- 
ber much furthers Now I scarcely expecta single 
vote with me beyond that little circle of a consti- 
tutional party, who have, for the last ten years 
been the objects of so much unqualified abuse; but 
those men who have so often been held up to pub- 
lic opprobrium, are the very same whose every 
prediction has been fulfilled, and every fear real- 
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ized. The discussion of this necessary but dis- 
graceful treaty of peace tonight, ts a confirmedon 
ofthe propriety of their political conduct during 
the whole course of the wan—Miv fiends must 
fect poignant shame and deep humiliation at toe 
situation te which by these terms the country is 
reauced, but which they have lcbeured steadily to 
averte Those who oppose this peace have been 
arraigned as aiming ata censure on the issue of 
the negeciations, and on the ministers themselyes. 
And certainly, sir, their object is to condemn the 
peaceand cast a sluron the abilities of his majcsty’s 
ministers. Mut, in this conduct of theirs, they 
have, at least, the merit of being consistent. I 
support the peace, because I feel contident no bet- 
ter terms, considering all circumstances could be 
rot. Their predecessors had taken care of that. 
They had left them ao choice, Lut between an ex- 
pensive, bloody, and fruitless war, and perilous and 
hollow peace. They have chosen the best of the 
alternatives. Now, says the minister, they who 
oppose me depress the country. I thank these 
new oppositionists for their manly firmness, in 
coming forward, and opposing upon their own 
principles, this degrading treaty. Let the people 
of this country be fully aware of all the circum stan- 
ces ofthe peace. They have done their auty then, 
in thus publicly discussing them. But a right 
hon. gentleman—not here this evening—an vx- 
minister too—suspects something more. If he 
has not altered his opinions since yesterday, le 
suspects their motives. They, says he, disapprove 
the treaty, and attack administration, because they 
wish to drive out ministers, and succeed to their 
places, and for that purpose, they have formed a 
confederacy. ‘Truly, sir, a heavy charge; but I 
must declare, that they have never veiled thei 
opinions. Some of them especially have at all 
times been very open. And $ conceive that it 
would be high injustice to suspect them upon slight 
grounds of a dirty cabal to turn out the present 
ministers. Says the hon. gentleman, upon their 
principles, they would never have made peace. 
Wiy so, we have always said! Itis now therciore 
confirmed, that a leading part of the late ministry 
acted upon such principles. But the right hon. 
rent. (Mee Dundas) yesterday denounced their 
foul ambition, and their design to trip up the Aceds 
of their successors? Another great discovery is 
now made—These person's principles were such 
us rendered a peace impossiòle, and yet the very 
men who say so, have been tanking them ail, as 
the sacsurs of the country.!) Can the Rt. Lon. 
gentleman account for his inconsistency? I should 
think not; and yethe looks so confidently, 1 al- 
most think he could. He thought I was cheering 
lim, as it I did not suppose hiin a constant sup- 
porter of the war, and he assures the house “he 
Was a steacy friend to it!” But he has new found 
out that it was necessary to stop. I sav, why not, 
have stupped a litte sooner? W hy not before you, 
were so much exhausted? For instance, when 
Bonaparte made you an offer ? Now, however, he 
finds the necessity ef peacee But is this sucha 
peace as will give us real repose? Consider your 
debt and taxes, and the necessity waich scems to . 
be at length coming upon us of keeping up apeace 
establishment unknown in this country. Itis las. 
mentable to see yeu al! split into miscrcele purticsy 
when your gerest enemy is uniting every possible., 
means ofexteacing his power? Yeu are sguab- 
bling about the meausuting of ribbands and tapes 
and the paltry revenues of Jidia, wien much 
greater objects are before you ! the eveits of every 
day seem to call more and more forthe expression 
of that public feclhng, that the time will come 
when French encroachments and oppositions 
must cease, and when the voice of this counuy 
must be clearly raised azainst their atrocious aud 
tyrannical conduct? the rt. hon. gent. says“ we 
have preserved our Avagur é” Fionoyr depends ọrẹ 
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on the manner of doinga thing than onthe taing 
itself We had a great armament at the time of 
necociation, but I don't bear that it carried any 
one whatever! This, say they is a peace in which 
we relinquish nothing, and gain much! Will any 
man of coramon sense undertake to prove that? I 
defy him to name the single olject, ever varying, 
ever shifling, unrelinquished. What did we go 
to war for? Why, to prevent French egyrandize- 
nent. Ilave wedonethat? Now Then we were 
to rescue Holland! Is that accomplished or re- 
Pnquished? No, Brabant was a sine grason £ Es it 
pained? No. Then come security and indemnity! 
Are they obtained? No—TVhe late minister told 
us thatthe example of a Jacotin government in 
Lurcpe, founded on theruins of the Holy Alar, 
and the tomb of a martyred monarch, was a spec- 
ticle so dreadful and infectious to Christerncem, 
that we could neverbe sale while it existed, and 
could do nothing short of our very last efiort for 
its destruction. Now, Sir let us see what we bave 
rot. But what have we laid out for all these fxe 
crords which at last gave way to security and indem- 
rity? Why, near 200,000 «ives and S00 milions 
cf money? And we have gotten Ceylon and Jrin- 
idad. J should propose, that, as we have given to 
our heroes titles from the places where there lau- 
rely were won, cur Ste Vincents, Nelsons of the 
Nile, &c. so we should name Ceylon, Security Island, 
end call Trinidad the Isle of Indemnity J! ! Now if 
we look at the state of Furope, we find the Noble 
Lord opposite, has a most curious and convenicnt 
cpithet, which he applies to what is rather a dis- 
wereeable object to him (Lord Hawkesbury)! He 
talks of its being in an wncomfortable—Was it?—Oh 
no !—uwnsatisfuctory state—Germany, Holland, Ita- 
ly, they areall in an unsatisfactory state ; and so I 
fuppose is Switzerland, which now seems likely 
to undergo a division among her powerful neigh- 
bours. ‘That innocent and virtuous, suffering, 
venerable country is now I suppose in an unsatis- 
f-ctery state! But Great-Britain is all this time far 
from languore She is in an unsatisfactory state. 
However, a grave and learned gentlemen, (Mas- 
ter of the Rolls) tells us for our comfort, that not- 
withstanding all that has heppened, here we ell 
are debating and doing business in all the old forms 
and customs of the bouse! Pray now could not 
this have happencd, supposing we had never gone 
ro war? Ithink that he should have maide that out 
before he congratulated us so warily upon our pre- 
sent debate * under all the old forms Gf the house!” 
The Minister too, goes on according to old forms: 
ke has hisinajorities according tocustorn. Prus- 
sia can go ontooin its old forms! Is this armed 
repose, this hollow peace, then, the fruit of our 
bong and elorious war! A preat deal too has been 
raid to be gained by the disposition of France to 
lay aside Jacobinism. But the grand consolation 
of all is in looking to Bonaparte as the exterpator 
of jacobinisme The learned gentleman however 
states to this house. that it is the nature of Jaco- 
‘hinism, ifdriven from any country, always to leck 
vith pride and ambition to a settlement in the place 
schere ithad birth, and to fix itself there. So now, 
‘this child and champton of Sucoé:nism,” as she 
was sthied, is to become a farasite, The child of 
sin is to destroy his mother? As this Jacobinism 
is by the late minister stated to be a vice, never to 
be eradicated from the bosam when it has orce been 
implanted, all Lurope will doubtless iook to this 
prcat consul forits destruction. Indeed he seems 
very desirous of extending Lis care to his neigh- 
hours! Suppose you make him Aring of Europe at 
ences and he will soon extirpate all the Jacobinism 
thatinfects it! My alarms begin when the alarms 
of some persons ceases The great question about 
the dangers oftag French revolution were always 
upon the degree of toe danger to be apprehended. 
Sone danger was always alowed: but to suppose 
the people of this country so miserably infatuated 
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as to fall in love with dirt, and blood, and guiflotines, 
with all the atrocious deformities of the system 
of Robespiere.and thatnow when [rance is“ cover- 
ed with glory” though certainly without liberty, er 
any thing that much resembles it, there should be 
nothing to dazzle or captivate, is out cf my com- 
If there be in this country men of 


prehension. 
dangerous ambition, Bonaparte is the man to hold 
outtothem,bvhis ambitious and successful concuct, 


an example $ An example however much stronger 


than any thing that couid attract the peopie in 
the exhibitions of riot and murder, unsociaiity and 
ferocity of manners: But they say—He has begged 
parden of God and man by his piety and penitence ; 


No—hce has restored bishops with the salaries of 
curetes, and made them all spics and informers 
He has made 
How has he acted to 
Switzerland ? How tous? Why by condescending 


in his favour by a solemn oath ! 
his own use of them all. 


to receive our humiliating submission of every 


thing vou hed acquired by the powers of your ar- 
my andnavy! I must trust to our valour to defend 
us against his armics; and I pray heaven to protect 
us agalast the effects of his penitence and piety! I 
must confess, that nothing has been stated against 
this peace unaccompanied by proofs.—I had rather 
given to France Malta, and taken the Cape, than 
have made this absurd arrangement! 1f the late 
secretary for the war departiment were herc— 
who is perhaps (loshing et Aire Litt) by proxy—he 
might have made a whimsical charge against the 
He (Mr. Dundas) said, that 
“ the minister who should give up the Cupe would 
deserve to lose his head!!!" There sits the minister 
however, with his head safe upon his shoulders. I 
have almost a mind to attack him on the autlo- 


present ministers. 


rity of Mr. Dundas! Malta would have been a 


great acquisition to us, and thercin I agree with 


the war secretary. It would have stcod, with the 


British standard flying in the centre of the Medi- 


terancan, like a great seamark saving those that 
eye it!’’ Ministers afirm the emperor of Russia 
would not take care of Malta. If they will tell me 


so upon their horor, I willbeheve them—otherwise, 


upon my honor, I won't believe any body that says 
so. ‘That did not appear to be Paul’s idea of it. 
Perhaps he was mad! here was, however, 
sume method in his madness: but, sir, there's 
a message that Bonaparte has sent to his 
tribunate concerning some Russian soldiers who 
are to go and take good care of the republic of the 
Seven Islands, and they may, probably be intend- 
ed for Alexandria, and may beconnected with some 
plan against Turkey. Sir, if any thing im the 
shape of a statesman will sey in this house, that he 
looks at that power, “ at which the world turns paie,” 
without apprehension, as the nunisters scem to 
tell us to nicht, l must say he has a prodigious 
stock of courage, or no shill at allin felitics! But 
Jet Trance have colonies! Oh, yes! Let her 
have a good trade that she may be afraid of war, 
says the learned member? that's the way to meke 
ker Jove peace. He has had, to be sure, a sort 
of military education. Le has been abroad and is 
rather rough company; but if you put him behind 
the counter a little, he will mend excecdingly! 
When I was reading the treaty, I thought all tire 
names of foreign places, viz. Pondicherry, Chander- 
nagore, Cochin, Martinico, &c. all cessions. Not 
they: they are all so many traps and files to catch 
this silly fellow in, and make a merchant of him! 
l realiy think the best way upon this principle 
would be this: Let the merchants of London open 
a public subscription, and set him up at once! 
l hear a great deal respecting a certain statue 
about to be erected to the right honourable gentle- 
man (Mr. Pitt) now in my cre, at a great expence. 
Send all that money over to the first consid, and 
give him what you talk of so much, capitui, to 
tegin trade with. F hope the right honcuralle 


gentleman over the way, will, like the first consul, 


refuse a statue fcr the present, and postpone @ 
as work for posterity. ‘There is no harm, however, 

in marking ont the plece. The right honourable 
gentleman is musing, perLens, cn what sGuare or 
place, he wiil choose jor its crection. I recome 
mend the dan of Engtird. ~ Now forthe materials. 
Not goid: no, no; he has rot left enough of it 
—I should, hewever, propose Papier Mache und 
old bank notes '—Aiinisters recommend us tg 
make France commercial, for the sake of peace- 
ful habits; end then tell us ow impossible it is for 
her to increase in trade of comnierce for want of 
the necessary credit and capital. ‘There my pros- 
pect was damped! I was going now to Inciz, but 

l remember 1 promised to avoid cetaile 1 must 
keep my word. ‘here was tome northern logic 
here last night; something specious—a kind of 
northern iizhts—pretty enough to look at, but not 
very useful, about our possessions having a better 
security in ingia, without than with cur enemies’ 
recognition ofour nights. 'Fhis I confess 1 cannot 
understand. ‘the right honcurable pentheman 
asks whether they would have been -justified in 
breaking off the treaty? Thalsa question between 
him and those who like the preliminaries: but it 
is otherwise with those who like neither. The 
secretary of war (Mr. Yorke) has said, Bonaparte 
will look at us with a * Soldier’s Eye.” I think 
he will with that of a Statesman! Now the city 
militia and some other corps, are disbanded; it is 
not exactly a spectacle for a soldier's eye. One 
cannot walk along the streets without hearing 
doubts expressed of the nature and security of the 
peace! Ana the next enquiry is, “ pray who is 
the minister now?” Is there an interior and ex- 
terior prime minister? one who appears to the 
world and another secret, irrespons:ble, directing 
minister! Certainly in several respects I have 
given my testimony in behalf of the present mi- 
nisters. In nothing more than for making the 
best peace, perhaps thcy could after their prede- 
cessor had lett them in such z deplorable situation! 
But the present ministers continue to identify 
themselves with the former. ‘They have ministe- 
rially supported a refusal to enquire into the state 
ot the country, just as they were about to take the 
government they have passed an indemnity bill, and 
since that a security bill, in a resolution of thanks, 
und these are the only indemnity end security acquir- 
ed i!l The ex-ministers are quite separate and 
distinct, and yet they and the ministers are all 
honourable friends! W hatis the meaning of this 
mysterious connection? Why don't the minister 
dzfend his peace on the only good grounds of 
defence ‘—Does he hold that situation only to 
make peace, and leave it for his predecessors? 
No minister of this country ever condescended 
to act under such an incomprehensible connec- 
tion, and to receive such cquivocal support! Part 
of the cause is clear. If the late minister attacks 
the treaty, the present would turn round and say 
—í You brouyht me into a situation of neces- 
sityYou compelled me to sign a disgrace fu 
treaty-—You were arrogent, and I have put 
up with indignity—Bonaparte, by his minister 
Otto, would laugh at mc: his work is yours! 
—You placed me in this Glemma:i” The minis- 
ter takes no strong gicund of defence: I wong 
say he dare not take ite ‘There he sits to receive 
the etiack of the new confederacy, who are not 
great in numbers, but in talents. The ex-misais-— 
teris mounted on a kind of&iil fort tofredowm on 
the assai/ants, but the garrison is all manned with 
deserters from the principles of the war! I shouldd 
like to support the present minister on fair grund; 
but what is he! A sort of outside passenger-—or 
rathes a man leading the horses round the corner, 
while the reins and whip, and all are in the hands 
of the coachman on the ox! [look at Mr. KP se 
eleated seat three or four benches above that ff the 
treasury} Why not have a union of tic- twe 


ministers, or at Icast some intelligible connection? 
When the ex-minister quitted ofice, almost all 
the subordinate ministers kept their places! How 
was itthat the whole family did not move together? 
Had he only one cotired waggon to carry away 
friends and goods? Or has he left directions be- 
hind him that they may know where to call? 1 
remember a fable of siristophanes's: it is translat- 
ed from Greck into decent English—I] mention 
this for the country gentlemen, It is of a man 
that sat so long on a seat (abcut as long, perhaps, 
as the ex-minister did on the treasury bench), 
that he grew to ite When IMercules pulled him 
off he left all the sitting part of the man behind 
him! ‘Che house can make the allusion. ‘This 
“is not a noble, manly kind of coalition between 
these ventlemen.—Of that ex-minister I would 
just say, that no men admires his splendid taverts 
mare than Idu. If ever there was a man formed 
and fizted by nature to bencfit his country, and give it 
lustre, he is such a make He has no low, Little, 
mean, fxtty vices. lIe has toa much good sense, 
taste, and talents, to set his mind upon ribbands, 
stars, Utles, and other appendages and idols of rank. 
He js ofa nature not at all suited to be the creature 
or too! of any court. ( Ur Pitt bowed repeatedly.) 
But while I thus say of him no more than I think 
his character and great talents deserve, I must 
tell him how grossly he has misapplied them in the 
politics of this country. 1 must tell him again how 
he has augmented the national debt, and of the 
Rives lost ia the war Imusttcli him he has done 
more against the privilege of the people, increased 
more the power of the crown, and injured more 
the constitution of this country, than anv minister 
I can mention......Of the resignation of the late 
ministry, I don't belicve one word of what is said 
about Catholic Emancipation. l could as soon be- 
lieve it was because they had discovered the lon- 
gitude. Ifthey did go out on that ground they 
were certainly at liberty soto do. But after they 
quitted their situations they circulated a paper in 
Ireland, attributing the failure of an indispensible 
measure to resistance in a certain quarter, and that 
quarter was their sovercigi, and directing the Irish 
catholics to look to them for hope of relief. If 
this was short of high treason, how far short of it 
I cannot define. If, however, that measure was 
necessary to carrying on hostilities, we have cer- 
tainly done right so far in making this peace. Mr. 
Sheridan concluded a speech, which, alternately 
convulsed the house with laughter, and impressed 
it with eloquence, by reading an amendment to be 
submitted to the house, charging the defective 
terms of the peace on the conduct of the late mi- 
nistry, and expressing the painful sensation of the 
house at the sacrifices made. 
=Ss 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AN AUTHOR'S EVENINGS. 
PROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 


I have a very sincere respect for the character 
of an instructor of youth, and nothing, in my 
Opinion, would more promote the substantial glory 
of the country, than a wide diffusion of classical 
literature, under the direction of men, eminent for 
their learning, and venerable for their picty, who 
should enjoy the amplest accommodations, and ac- 
quire an independent income in palaces, dedicated 
to wisdom, ACCORDING TO THE PRACTICE OF OUR 
ANCESTORS. The following wise remarks will, 
we hope, occasion some to reflect upon the rights 
of masters, and that learning is soon “ trodden 
under the hoofs of a swinish multitude, when the 
Persons and fortunes of preceptors are treated with 
contempt. ; 

“ On croit sottement, quil est plus honorable dc 
Conduire in gualite de captaine une troup d’ouy- 
riers, ou de paysans, qu'on nomme soldats, que de 
Commander a de jeunes seigneurs, et de leur for- 

Aner le cour, et esprit.” CARACCIOLI. 
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As nothing contributes mere to the encourace- 
mem, and increase of excellence in a profession. 
than the honour bestowed upon it, and the esteen 
in which it is Lele Ly the world; it is an usefu. 
and laudable cffort, which some benevolent writers 
have made to raise some employments of greatin: 
portance to society, from the contempt into which 
they have untortinately fallen. 

Every one 13 ready to allow the importance ci 
education, yet few entertain a due respect for the 
profession, which is to administer ite ‘Lhe world 
i3 governed by names, and with the word peda- 
gogue, has been ludicrously associated the idea ol 
a pedant, a mere pledder, a peiiy tyrant and i 
gerund grinder. 

But as the profession is not only in the very first 
degree useful to society, but attended with pecu- 
lar hardships and cificuluies, it deserves the re- 
compense and alleviation of public esteen 

The schoolmaster’s employment has been com- 

pared tothe punishment, inflicted on the Danaides 
and on Sysipbus. Mis labour hnows no end; for. 
suppesing one set of scholars’ at one time to Le 
attentive and improve, vet they are succeeded soon 
after by new scholars, and the whole work is to 
be recommenced. 
’ He Janguishes over the repetition of rules and 
precepts,* which have nothing amusing to his 
fancy, or improving to Lis understanding. Le 
coes his round, like the mill-horse, and his cars 
ring with cases, declensions, conjugations; Pro- 
pria que moribus; As in presenti; hic, hac, hoc; 
and di, do, dum. | 

He is conversant with those, who continue in 
his company unwillingly, and are impatient to be 
gone, with the petulant, the peevish, the idle, the 
inattentive, the ungrateful and the refractory. 

He inhales dust and impure air, and his ears 
are seldom relieved from noise. lis patience and 
temper are continually put to trial: he bears about 
him an instrument cf torture, and is frequently 
obliged to inflict punishment with the reluctant 
severity of an executioner. 

Ui he spare the rod he must be often busied in 
reprimanding, admonishinyg, remonstrating and 
advising those who Late him for his pains; and, if 
they cannot have other revenge, delight in giving 
uneasiness, by teazing the temper of their best 
friend, their foster father. Few occupations exer- 
cise the temper or tend more to spoil it, than that 
of a conscientious schoolmaster. 

He is able to hourly insult and affronting be- 
haviour from the senior boys, who resent with 
rancorous virulence the exercise of that discipline 
on themselves, which they at the same time have 
sense chough to know, is no mire than the mas- 
ters duty compels him to enforce. 

He is exposed to continual misrepresentation. 
The tongue of every boy in his school, how- 
ever silly or malicicus, has a tale to tell, con- 
cerning his supposed mistakes, his mismanage- 
ment, his severity, his partiality, his parsimony. 
Himself and his family are painted to the father 
and mother and to all company, in the blackest 
colours, which malice can invent, and inexperience 
conceive. 


The master is blamed for the faults of nature. 


_A boy is stupid or idle and learns nothing. He is 
‘removed in wrath; the master loses his scholar 


and the emoluments attending him; but that is 
not sufficient, he loses something of his peace and 


SS 


® “ Quid injucundissimum in schola mihi visum sit, fate- 
bor: illam eadem pensa retractandi, eosdemque vicies vel 
trıcies SCriptorum errores corrigenda necessitatem.” 
GESNER. 


t Quam ingratus labor, totos dies versari inter pueros, 
inter invitos plerumque, et substrictis veluti auriculis loram, 
qux se carcere emictat, expectantes; inter petulanies, moro- 
sos, pigros, reluctantes discipline! 

; GESXER. 
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character: for the boy is removed by those. who 
must ¿llege some fault to justify the removal. 
Phey cannot bear that an imputation slould fell 
ut the bey, aud therefore, the load of censure, ag- 
sravated by a thousand falsehoods, is laid on the 
Masters 

If he ventures to vindicate himself, he is under 
the necessity of throwing blame on the boy, which 
nis generosity will not permit; or if a regard to 
himsclf and justice compels him to speak, the 
oticnce already given is aggravated beyond all 
bounds, end toth the boy and his friends become 
implacaule cnemies and bitter slanderers for life.” 

These are only a few among the many evils, 
hich attend a profession highly useful and even 
necessary to the existence of society. It will be 
urged that in some cases there are the alleviations 
of lucre; and it must be confessed that the world 
is not so bad, as not to furnish many boys of a do- 
clic and amiable disposition, and many parents, 
who are grateful and candid. But, still there are 
fw cmiployments attended with more irksome 
iabour, more Hable to ill usage, and Jess well re- 
warded by those, whom it most essentially serves, 
than that of the schoolmaster. 

In some cases it is said to be lucrative; but it 
should be remembered, that the lucre, when it is 
considerable, usually arises from the boarding and 
lodging of pupils in the master’s house, and net 
from the business of instruction and the Jabour of 
a school. And where the pupils are lodged and 
boarded in the superintendant’s house, his trou- 
ble is tenfold greater, and the ill usage to which he 
is exposed, not to be described by language.. 

The caprice and ill humour of many boys is 
such as never can be satisfied. As, on the one 
hand, they know little of the true nature of things, 
so, on the other they are prone to judge of all they 
sce with precipitancy...As they have not yet felt 
the ill usage of the world, sothey want that sort of 
sympathy for others, which experience only can 
teach. They censure all, who are concerned with 
them, and happen to displease the:n without judg- 
ment and without mercy. They delight in doing 
mischief and injuries for diversion; and conse- 
quently, the superintendant of a number of bovs 
in his own house, has an office something like that 
of a keeper of a mad-house, or a gaol, or a collec- 
tion of wild beasts, but much more unthankful. 

Yet ingenious and Jearned men, sometimes sub- 
mit to this task voluntarily. It is upon the princi- 
pic of choosing the least of two evils; for it is bet- 
ter than to starve, and to invelve a family in all the 
evils of indigence. 

Want is the scorn of every wealthy fool, 
And wi: in rage is turn'd to ridicule. 
DryvDeEn’s JUVENAL. 


Necessity forces them to submit to the yoke, and 
when their showders have become galled till they 
are callous, they bear it with a patient insensi- 


bility. 


If there were no perverseness, obstinacy, ingra- 
titude and siupidity, the task, to a benevolent heart 
might be delightful. There is something truly 
agreeable in assisting the cforts ofa youthful mind, 
which is at once ingenious and ingenuous. And 
certainly many virtuca may be advantageously ex- 
ercised in bearing with ill usage, and doing good 
to those, who hate and despise you. 

lt is a fine opportunity of serving human nature 
and one’s country, and I admire the philanthropy 
of those, who from so pure a motive are infiuenced 
to undergo fadours so severe, contumelics so tsultine, 
sianders so unjust, ingratitude so base. 


I fear the 
number is small 


SD aa a 


e « a . . . € , 
“ud in primis ægre ferebam, si cum boni me viri 
officio functum esse putarem, expe atulata n venirent mwecura 


et questem injuriam ii, quorum ne libris optime consu- 


luisse, mibi constabat,” 


i CESNER, 
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save: ersen VEX SUNE totidem quod 


Thebarum portæ, vel divitis ostia Nili. 
JUVENAL. 
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and so determined to comè to Merica, which at 
our barter’s shop they used to call the land o’ true 
freedom... Now I've gotten here, I dont know how 


‘Phe greater part submit to the labour, with the | it is, but Idont feel mysel a bit better off...d could 
common stimulus of human exertion, the hope of | sleep as sound and as free fro’ fear o’. thieves in 
gain; and, when it is considered that parents pur- f Yorkshire as I can here, and I think what wi’ 
Chase not only ease and exemption from the toil | house-rent and what wi’ ong devilment or-t’other, 


oi instruction, and the trouble of their chiidren’s 


I kave as much money, to pay as if I wur at huom 


ill humour, net only accomplishments usclul and | paying Billy’s taxes, and as all goes to the king, 
ornamental, but also food, uccommodations, and | Cod bless him, and to th’ honour o’ th’ nation, | 


habituation {or their offspring, the gain of Ue mas- 
ters should not be considered as earned tou easily. 
If the masters acquit themselves well in an uader- 
taking so arduous, they are justly entitled not only 
to profit, but to honour. If I should be asked, to 
what purpose gre these observations ou te iil treat- 
nent of schoolmasters; 1 should answer that they 
ure intended to vindicate from contempt, anorder 
of men at once useful and oppressed; to induce 
parents to become more candid and consideraic In 
their behaviour to them, and to persuade masters 
themselves, actuated by a due sense of their own 


think I was a {col ever to grudge them. 

But there is one thing that puzzles me strangely 
in this here liberty country, and as Ive always 
tho't you, Muster Oldschool (uo offence, . Sur, L 
huope) acutish kind of a chap, I tho't it was best 
to apply to you for a sort of reason for it, Ye Seer. 
They say your government is all tor th’ good eth’ 
people; now, I’m an ignorant fellow, but I cannot, 
ior the soul o’ me, sce what good all this shuffing 
and cutting for plans can do....Now there’s B ry 
and there’s J n, and there’s C n, and there’s 
the Devil doesn’t know who, all confoundedly lied 


valuc in society, to scorn that meanness, submis- | on, if they hav’nt done more dirty work to get 
sion, and obsequiousness, which invites anc almost | themselves made great men, than ever a member 


justifies contempt. 
: mepe 
- LEVITY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[The following is abridged from an English essay. It ap- 


ae to be a very tolerable quiz upon histrionic bom- 
bas}. 


PLAY-BILL EXTRAORDINARY, 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF SYLVESTER DAGGERWOOD. 
On Monday, &c. 
Will be revived a favourite flay, called 
_ THE MOUNTAINEERS; 
Containing an assemblage of all the beautics 


Of Desperation, Execration, Detestation, Perturba- 
tion, Humiliation and-Ostentation. 


Between the first and second act, 
Mrs. DAGGERWooD, 
Positively for that night only, 

Will attempt a recital 
or CoLLINs’s ODE To THE Passions; 
In which she will introduce the admired 
Rondeau of Bow, wow, wow ; 
Accompanied on the bladder and string, 
By Mr. Daccrerwoop; 

After which 
DON JUAN, OR THE LIBERTINE DESTROYED, 


With entire new dresses, decorations, sinkings junction of his father, to seek its Princess in mar- [| 


and flyings ; 

The fiece composed of Mirth and Sorrow, Joy and 
Horror, with Rage und Despair, most fileasingly 
blended, | 

ÌN THIS PANTOMIME WILL BE INTRODUCED 


A Picteresque view of a Shipwreck, a Superb 
Banquet; interspersed with eating and drinking. 
A dreary cave most beautifully decorated with 
Skulls, Skeletons, Bones, and Monuments. 


A Horn pipe, in the character of a Skeleton, by 
Master APoL_o DaGcERwoon. ! 


The whole to conclude with a pleasing view of 
the Infernal Regions. l 


amamen anase eae 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mn. OLDSCHOOL. 
Sur, 

Pse Yorkshire....but don’t ye be thinking that 
any left-handed Irish principlesbrought me away from 
ould Encland....No:..1 love my county, us they 
say ith’ west, fro’ th’ botham o’ me crop....But I 
thought Mr. Pitt was rather tightish about taxes, 


of parliament among them all....Pray, Sur, do try 
to tell me what they mean by it. + 
I am, 
Yorkshire but honest, 
JEREMIAH Royps. 
New-York, July 10th. 1802. 


N. B. I've had this sometime by me, without 
thinking o'tb? Post Office: there’s something 
'queerish about bank bills, and notes, and letters,and 
so on, in your Merican post offices. I huope you'll 
ret this scafe. 
Servant, 
J. R. 


ES 


THE DRAMA. 


[At Drury Lane, late in the spring, a new musical enter- 
tainment was brought forward entitled Uraria; or The 
Itunine. lt unies so many good qualities, that we fee] 
ourselves called upon for more particular notice than is 
usually taken of little pieces of this class. The principal 
characters were thus represented: ] 


dAn Armenian, - - Mr. Powel. 

Manfred, Prince of Colona, Mr. C. Kemble. 

Cunrad, Count of Lerta, - Mr. Holland. 

Tiqutsitcr, - - - Mr. Maddocks. 

Carles, an Inkeeper, - - Mr. Palmer. 

Łietro, Manfreis Valet, - Mr. Bannister, jun. 

Rourigo, a Gardner, - - Mr. Suett. 

Urania, Princess cf Zarentum, Miss De Camp. 

Juquelina, Caries’ Daughter, Mrs. Bland. 

The scene is laid at Tarentum, to which city 
the Prince of Cologne comes, at the express in- 


riage. The young Prince is quite dejected; his mind 
is filled with the idea ef aspiritual world, of immor- 
tal intelligences, of ethereal spirits, and supernatu- 
ral agents, and there is no room in his heart for a 
being of a gross corporeal substance. The Prin- 
cess of Tarentum, who had by chance seen and 
admired him, is apprised of this weakness, and 
from the plan which she adopts, in concert with 
his father, who had followed him to Tarentum, 
arises the interest of the piece. The father as- 
sumcs the disguise of an Armenian magician, and 
is introduced to his son on the moment of his ar- 
rival, and before he has seen the Princess. The 
Magician promises every thing that could gratify 
his infatuation; but requires as the price that he 
shall renounce his father; the Prince, though a faith- 
ful discipte, spurns the terms with indignation, and 
the father, having thus put his flia} affection suf- 
ficiently to the test, leaves him with threats of 
vengeance. He accordingly strikes the side of the 
room with his magic wand, and the Princess 
Urania presents herself in the clouds with a celes- 
tial globe revolving at her side. ‘The Prince 
‘immediately supposes her to be an ethereal being, 
and pays his adoration to her as such. The ma- 


gician retires, and -she decends in acloud, and 
addreses the Frince, who is filled with love, rap- 
ture, and astonishment; she renews the proposal 
of the magician to the Prince, to renounce his fa- 
ther as the price of her Jove; but his filial duty still 
remains unshaken—she then leaves him, with an 
assurance that she will put his affection to some 
other teste He isaccordingly arrested by the ofh- 
cers of the inquisition, upon a charge of holding 
converse with evil spirits, perticulaily one of the 
name of Urania—WVhe Princess having changed 
her dress, presents hersclf in a veil, and proposes, 
asthe price ef his liberty, that he shall renounce 
the spirit with whom he ‘is in love; he swears he 
will not, though Urania were no spirit, but acor- , 
poreal being like himself. The Princess then 
throws aside her veil; he recognises bis Urania, 
and feels his love as ardent as when he thought 
her an ethereal essence.-—She gives him her hand, 
and to complete his happiness, the Armenian con- 
juror’ throws off his disguise, and reveals that 
futher who had received such proofs of filial affec- 


‘tion.—Such is the substance ofthis little piece, 


which iù a moral view is very instructive, and full 
of the purest precepts. The plot is extremely 
well managed, and the interest preserved to the 
last moment; for though of the simplest texture, 
the denouement is kept farther from anticipation 
than in many pieces of the greatest complexity. 
These two qualities would suffice for a refutation 


'of that common-place apology for imbecility, 


adopted by those who assert that neither plot nor 


interest are necessary in a piece of this kind, which 


is legitimately nothing more than “ a vehicle for 

the music,” no matter how incongruous may be the 

scenes, or unconnected the incidents. These, 

however, are not its only merits—it has still greater 
claims to superiority in its machinery and embel- 
lishments, which are original, poetical, and cha- 
racteristic. That the prince should think he was 
discoursing with a celestial being, in the person of 
Urania, may be considered an improbable incident, 
but nobody who saw Miss De Camp will think it 
so extravagant as the most specious of Don Quix- 
ote’s delusions. ‘The doctrine of the loves of the 
plants, and other’ visionary systems, are also natu- 
rally intreduced in the sentiment, and happily 
ridiculed. Among the latter, paper credit is 
slightly alluded to. The phrase, that a bank note 
is only a“ visionary credit,” was particularly noti- 
ced, and drew down three distinct plaudits. Of 
the poetry we have subjoined a specimen. The 
first song by Faquelina, is very pretty, and received 
an enccre. 

The piece is the production of the hon. Mr. 
Spencer; the music is composed by the author's 
brother and Mr. Kelly. The song to which we 
have alluded, and the finale, which are both beauti- 
ful, are the composition of the latter gentleman. 

The piece went off with great eclat, and was 
announced with applause for future representation. 


SONG.—wvnranta, | 
Sung behind the scenes. 


The star-beam of thy natal hour, 

_ Ascendant guides thy way, 

A spell beyond the wizard's power, 
My charmed steps obey ! 


If no false light thy search allures 
The talisman to miss, 
This visiónary day ensures 
An age of future bliss! 
gamme 
SONG—JAQUELINA, 
(Composed by Mr. KELLY.) 
Nature with swiftness arm'd the horse, 
She gave the royal lion force, 
His destincd prey to seize on: 
To guide the swiftness cf the horse, 
To tame thé royal lion’s force, 
She gifted man with respon! ? 


» 


Poor woman! what 
Was then our lor? 
Submission, truth, and duty— , 
Our gifts were small, 
To balance all 
Some god invented beauty. 


For empire reason make a stand, 
But long has beauty’s conquering hand 
In due subjection kept her; 
To rule the world let reason boast, =+ 
She only fills a viceroy's post, 
"Tis beauty holds the sceptre! 


FESTOON OF FASHION. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Every one, “who has read the Spectator, may 
remember the exercise ofthe Fan. Here follows 
an exercise of the Lips. 


Moisten your lips 

Bite your lips : 
Open your lips . 

Close your lips 

Pout your lips 

Rest your lips. ' 
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LONDON FEMALE FASHIONS, MAY 22. 


Silver nets forthe head are coming into vogue ; 
white and gold have an elegant effect. Diamond 
crescents, in a turban a-/a- Turc are much admir- 
ed; they are emblematical of the chastity of the 
fair wearers. The hair worn off one eye-brow, 
a-la-Recamier, seems to oOLtain some partisans. 
For full dress robes of white Persian, covered 
with silver nets, sleeves a-lu-M:nerva, fastened up 
with diamond loops, a silver gauze petticoat, fes- 
tooned up on one side; and a tew dashing belles 
seem to sport beneath, trowsers of white satin or 
silver muslin, the edges fringed with silver, appear- 
ing below the petticoat. 

Shoes for full-dress are sometimes discarded, 
and a superb saridal, in the style of the ancients, 
laced up with silver or variagated cords, are often 
substituted. 

For walking a new species of hat will be adopt- 
ed, consisting of straw, large, turned up at each 
side, the crown rather long, and to be worn without 
ribbon or any ornament: They are very becom- 
ing. 

W hite Persian short pelices, trimmed with broad 

white lace, are extremely clegant; some prefer 
lilac or buff. 
. Lace is genenerally worn, it Is introduced into 
all parts of the dress; the petticoats, pocket- holes, 
sleeves, scarfs, and even the parasols, are trimmed 
with it. The prevailing colours are lilac, pale pink, 
and straw. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We recommend “Juvenis” to the Aurora-Office. 
His poetry is sulficicntly tuneful for the columns 
of that paper. Pope says “ may every Bavius have 
bis Bufo suill,’’ and nothing ts so dull, but what the 
dull readers of that dull paper can applaud. 


Happy the soil, where bards, like mushrooms, rise, 
And ask no culture, but what }yshe supplies; 
Happier the bards, who, write whate’er they will, 
Find gentle readers to admire them still. 


Our political weapons of warfare are brightening. 
We shall shortly recommence the combat with the 
champions of democracy. Neither weariness, nor 
timidity has checked the Editor for a moment from 
expressing his sentiments with perfect freedom, 
concerning the politics of his country. He is not 
of a temper to surrender up even a prejudice, at 
the beckon of popularity. The cause of his tem- 
Porary silence was a per suasion, that at a late junc- 
ture, the most cnerrctic exertion would be worse 
than fruitless. But in a forest of the decpest shade, 
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a dauntless wayfarer does not repose that he may 
be run over by allthe vermin of the wood, but that 
he may recover strength to tempt new paths, to 
pierce through the thickets, and regain the day. 

S, we hope, will reflect on the following lines 
ier the favorite GIFFORD. 


O thou, that deign'st | my letter’d cares to share, 
Thou know’st when chance, thon’ this indeed be rare, 
With random gleams of wit has grac'd my lays, 
Thou know’st too well how I have relish'd praise. 
Not mine tha soul, tbat pants not after faime... 
Ambitious of a poet’s envied name, 

l haunt the sacred fount, athirst to prove, 

The grateful influence of the stream I loves 


Say, wilt thou from thy duties pause aw hile, 
Ta view my huinble labours with a smile? 
Titou wikt: for sell ‘tis thy del: ght to praise, 
And sull thy ‘fond applause has crown’d my lays. 


« ASMODEO” on any subject, discussed in what- 
ever stile is sure to have applauding readers. We 
shall shortly tempt his charming Muse with new 
themes. 


== 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


Moliere, it is often observed, used to read his 
comedies to an old woman, who had no advantages 
of education, that he might judge, by the manner 
in which she was affected, how his wit and humour 
would be received by the public. It is believed 
that clergymen might read theirsermons to some 
aged matron, or the parish clerk, and derive equal 
advantage from observing the effects, which they 
should produce. 


a 


kee 


It is not easy to spread a passion for servitude 
among the people, but in all evils of the opposite 
kind our aatural inclinations are flattered. In the 
case of despotism, there is the fedum crimen servi- 
tutis; in the last, the fulsa species libertatis; and 
accordingly, as the historian savs pronis auribus 
accipitur. 

` nins 

Mr. Burke once said he would abandon his best 
friends, and join with his worst enemics. to oppose 
either the means or the end of democracy; and to 
resist all violent exertions of the spirit of innova- 
tion, so distant from all principles of true and safe 
reformation; a spirit well calculated to overturn 
states, but perfectly unfit to amend them. 


It has been the desperate scheme cf some poli- 
tical projectors to raise seldiers agairst their ofti- 
cers; servants against their masters ; tradesmen 
against their customers; artilicers against their 
employers: tenants against thcir landlords; and 
children against their parents. Such a scheme 
as this is not an enemy to servitude, but to so- 
cicly. 

Instead of lying as dead in a sort of trance, or 
exposed, as in an epileptic ft to the pity or the 
derision of the world, for wild, ridiculous, convul- 
sive movements, impotent to every purpose but 
that of dashing out her brains against the pave- 
ment, America should rise, and redeem herself 
from plebeian slavery. 

Or. mins 

My lord Bacon, who was at least as wise as 
John Hancock, or the marquis de la Fayette, tells 
us, that what is settled by custom, thourh it be 
not good, yet at least itis fit, anu those things, 
which have long gone together, are as it were, 
confederate within themselves; whereas, new things 
piece not well, for though they help, by their utility, 
yet they trouble by their inconformity. It were 
good, therefore, that men in their innovations 
would follow tie example of time itself, which. 
indeed innovate h greatly, but quietly, and by 
degrees scarcely to be perceived; for otherwise | 
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whatsoever is new is unlooked for, and though it 
mends some, it impairs othersy.«« fe, tirat is ee 
takes it fora fortune, aad thanks the time ; and he 
that is hurt, for a wrong, and imputeth it to ae 
author. Jtis good not to try experiments in stete 
except the necessity be urgent, or the utitity evi- 
dent, and well to beware that it be the reformation 
that draweth on the change, and not the desire of 
change that pretendeth the reformation ; and, last- 
ly, that the novelty, though it be not rejected, yet 
be held for a suspect; and, as the scripture saith, 
“ That we make a stand upon the ANCIENT Way,” 
and then lonk about us and discover what is the 
straight and right way, and so to walk in it. 

A new comedy, entitled ‘ Fashionabie Friends,” 
and supposed to be the production of a man of 
rank, has attracted the attention of the London 
critics. The play has not been universally admired, 
but the following song merits a rescue from ob- 
livion. 

SONG, oi 
Composed by Mr. Kells, and sung by Mrs. Jordan, ir the cò- 
medy of Fasbionable Friends. 
In the rough blast heaves the biliow, 

In tke light aif waves the willow; 

Ev’ry thing of moving kind 

Varies with the veering wind; 

What have I to do with thee, 

Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 


Sombre tale and satire witty, 
Sprightly glee and doleful ditty; 
Measur d sighs and roundelay, 
Welcome all, but do not stay; 
For what have I to do with thee, 
Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Tarlton has left on record 
in the history of his campaigns in America, the 
following instance of the martial prowess of a mi- 
litia president. “ As soon as one hundred cavalry 
had passed the water, Lieutenant Colonel ‘Tarlton 
directed them to charge into the town, to continue. 
the confusion of the Americans, and to apprehend, 
if possible, the governor and assembly. Seven 
members of Assembly were secured; a Brigadier 
General] Scott, and several officers and men, were 
killed, wounded, or takene The attempt to secure 
Mr. Jefferson, [the governor] was ineffectual: he 
discovered the British dragoons from his house, 
which stands on the point of a mountain, before 
they could approach him, and he provided for his 
personal liberty by a precipitate retreat.” (P. 297.) 

Bonaparte, says the Centinel, is now exhibitine 
one of the most brilliant cisplays of his penetration 
and policy.....By act of oblivion, he is inviting into 
Fraace all the ex-nobles, clergy, men of science, 
virtue and wealth, who emigrated during the reign 
of jyacobinism and vandalism: and at the same time 
is transporting to Lovistang and Macugascar all the 
democratic insurgents in his dominions. The 
first consul well knows, that the former will support 
every well administered government; and that the 
latter are fit subjects for no other governments. 

Cromwecr, after playing the game of republi- 
canism, and cheating the deluded people, exercised 
all the powers of an absolute prince. In England, 
however, the delusion of democracy did not con- 
tinue long, and the peop themselves indie nantly 
threw open the national doors to receive their Jaw- 
ful sovereign, and their “very noble and approved 
good” government. i 

It is reported, says a London paper, that Mr. 
Wixouam will relinquish Norwich, and offer hira- 
self for the University of Oxford, in the room of 
Sit W. Dolben. 

Ladics suffer from sparks at home, being put 
off their guard by finding those in the strrets 
Guile ALITA TS» i 
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ORIGINAL FOETRY. 
| FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 
Sir, 


[T have often thought that the adoption of some of rhe fig bs 
er ballad measures in translations or imitations ef Ana- 
creon, would be an improvement upch the usual mede uf 
transfusing the beauties of that lively old bon viant, into 
our language. ‘The frequent recurrence of lines of eight 
syllables tires by repetition, and indeed, as it is generally 
managed, is too sclemn for the purpose. The lire of 
seven syllables, appears to me much more lively, and 
wetter adapted to the Anacreontic. Perhaps ove ct the 
happiest translations of Anacreon occurs in Cunaingham, 
beginning, 

Why did I with love engage, Re. 
énd continued through the piece ia the pure, seven sy Ila- 
ble line. Every ore will allow that the matter, the man- 
ner and the measure of Anacreon, all point cut to the 
Podicious translator the necessity of a light, airy and de- 
licate versification. This is abundantly supylicd in our 
numerous and beautiful ly ric measures erquisitcly suited 
fo amatory and Lacchanallian subjects. J hase ventured 
wo send you two specimens of the manner which I have 
thus endeavoured to recommend. I doubt whether the 
execution is equel to the design. In my next I intend to 
give you some observations on the translations of Ana- 
creon, by Fawkes and Addison. Moore's trans‘ation 
which you mention m your Port Felio, I have seen noth- 
ing of, excepting the ode inserted in your Such Xo. It is 
a beautiful composition, but in my humble opinion too 
heavy for an Anacreontic. Jenyns’s translation or rather 
imitation of the same ode, though disgraced with some 
lowness of expression, appears to be much more in the 
mauner of the merry old Greek. If [am ever remiss in 
my correspondence with you, I beg you to attribute it to 
its true cause. I havea business to attend to, and we 
must take caie cf the roast beef and plumb puduing, what- 

"ever is the fate of the epic poem or the Pinduris ude. With 

the sincerest respect I remain 
Yours 


Hanvey.] 
IMITATED. 


Upon a soft carpet of latus outspread, 
When myrtles their branches entwine, 

I'll lean mid the richest of fragrance my head, 
And quaff the pure juice of the vine. 


Gay Cupid shall hand me the bumper of joy, 
Which sparkles so sweet in my eye; 

No tincture of sorrow my bliss shall annoy, 
Nor clog the swift hours as they fly: 


Ah! swift as the chariot, whose speed in the race, 
The laurel of conquest obtains, 

So flies winged time over life’s destin’d space, 
And moulders to dust our remains. 


Then alas! what avails it to deck the dull tomb, 
Or pour vain libations of wine? 

Can garlands, can wines, can the richest perfume 
Make the grave it’s cold captives resign? 


While life is allow’d me those sweets I'll employ, 
Which some for their funeral prepare ; 

Maste! bring me the bumper full brinkning with 
Joy» i 

And call me the mirth loving fair. 


For ere I’m compell’d to the regions below, 
To dance with gay ghosts in the grove, 

‘Tis my purpose on earth every pleasure to know, 
Of charming Lydus and love. 


ANACREON, ODE 28. 
IMITATED. 


Peerless painter, take-thy pallet, 
Snatch the rainbow's richest hue; 

Lo! a nymph demands thy pencil, 
Brighter never artist drew. 
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Bat alas! shouldst thou behold her, 
Rob'd in youthful beauty's pride, 

Thou wouldst gaze :.... Phy trembling fingers 
Could no more the pencil guide. 


Listen then while my endeavours 
Sketch the fair one’s every charm, 
Let their undiminish’d lustre 
All the kindling canvas warm. 


First her shining jetty ringlets... 
Here excrt the nicest cal t, 

Let thein if thine art can reach it, 
Fill with od’rous sweets the air. 


Spotless as the polished ivory 
Her smooth forehead next pourtray 
Down to where the dusky eyebrows 
Their contrasting shades display. 


"Neath the nearly meeting arches 
Let two sparkling orbs be seen, 
Gwe them love's bewitching languish, 
Give them wisdom’s placid miere 


On her cheek let blooming roses 
Mingle with the lily’s white, 

And her lips of rich persuasion 
To the rapturous kiss invite. 


Fluttering round on purple pinions, 
Loves and graces hover neur, 

When her chin’s expressive dimple, 
And her snowy neck appears 


Swelling to the touch of rapture; 
Bursting on the ravish’d sight, 
Paint the beauties of her bosom, 
Living throne of dear delight! 


Let a robe of richest purple, 
Half conceal the lovely whole... 
Lo! she lives....her gentle accents, 
Soon shall vibrate on my soul. 


t 
ge 


THE SĘASONS OF LOVE. 


When Spring’s blooming flowrets enamel the vale, 
Just peeping as fearful their charms to display, 
If the cold breathing frost should their beauties 
assail, 
Or the thick rising vapour obscure the young 
day; 


Behold how they shrink, how they fold from the 
blast, 
How soon the short season of verdure is o'er, 
While the lovers of nature survey the wild waste, 
And with deep hearing sighs the din ravage de- 
plore. 


Thus when the first whispers of love in the 
breast 
With timid and trembling emotions we hear, 
By one killing frown are our wishes supprest, 
For the soft spring of love is like that of the 
year. 


When Summer's full glories abundantly rise, 
And Juxuriantly round us their fragrance be- 
stow, | 
When nought but serenity smiles thro’ the skies, 
And nothing but extasy greets us below; 


How bright is the seasen of hope and of joy; 
No longer the frosts of fell winter we dread, 

Our thoughts the fair visions of fancy employ, 
And care on the wings of the vapour is fled ; 


Thus beauty consenting can soften the heart, 
The dull can enliven, the timid can cheer, 
To all the most pleasing sensations impart, 
For the summer of loye is like that of the 
years 


When Autumn’s ripe fruits bend the thick laden 
boughs, 
And her treasures profusely are scattered 
around, 
When every warm bosom with rapture o’erflows, 
And loud songs of joy thro’ the vallies resound. 


How sweet o’er the meads or the woodlands te 
stray, 
At moon-silver’d eve or the red peep of morn, 
| Pomona’s extensive domains to survey, 
Or the wide waving fields yellowed over with 
corn; 


| Thus pleasure still crowns soft affection’s retreat, 
Contentment and every mild virtue are there, 
1 While life's sweet encdearments in unison meet, 
For the autumn of tove is like that of the year. 


When Winter oove...e-e but thou shalt not ruffle my 
song, 
Thy storms and thy tempests are nothing to mes 
To the lyre of gay Venus blythe numbers belong, 
The laureat of love has no business with thee. 


Tho’ short my experience of hymen’s blest reign, 
Yet still will I own his beneficent power, 

Nor skall the chill Winter of age ever chain, 
The numbers that hail my bright nuptial hour. 


Still, still PÍ confess in the joy-breathing lay, 
That with him smiling peace and soft pleasure 
appear 
And, whatever the rake may licentiously say, 
No winter haa love to his bountiful year. 
| Harvey. 


SELECTED POETRY. 


(Mr. Mavrice, who treads closely in the footsteps of Ste 
William Jones, delights in the poetry of the Earl. He 
has rendered the following in a manner, which his learn- 
ed predecessor would not blush to acknowledge.) 


ODE TO TNE MOON.e-BY AN ARABIAN LOVER. 


[Addressed to Stella.) 
Cynthia, fair regent of yon azure space, 
Seize the bright reins, and chase the hngering 
gloom ; 
Darkling I haste to Stella’s lov'd embrace, 
Whose lips are roses and whose breath perfume. 


As through the boundless wilderness I rove, 
Beneath this robe no murd’rous falchion gleams, 

To stain with blood this unpolluted grove, 

And blot the brightness of thy virgin beams. 


Ah no! where dwells thy influence, mighty lowe, 
No savage thoughts, like these, the breast in- 
vade, 
Thou canst to pity the wild Arab move, 
And wrest from his fierce grasp the uplifted 
blade. 


This bosom beats not with impurc alarms, 
7: But burns with fires, as bright, as chaste as 
-thine; 
I pant to fold her in my bridal arms, 
Loose her light vest and call perfection mine. 
en EE ee 
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INTERESTING TRAVELS 


IN AMERICA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


(Continued. ) 
THE RESULT. 


The result of these inquiries, therefore, is, that 
the Americans are exactly the production of their 
origin, of their country, and of the circumstances 
in which they have been placed; that they are 
neither regenerated, nor yet that simple, innocent, 
virtuous, republican people, for which they have, in 
Europe, been taken; and that they may be most 
truly represented, by comparing them to a young 
man, unnerved and corrupted by sensual luxury, 
who has brought upon himself a premature old age, 
and to whom no palliatives, nothing but medicines, 
radically effective, can restore fresh vital powers to 
enter, renovated, upon a new career, and under a 
better order of things....I now proceed to the second 
gart of my work. 


PART THE SECOND. 
CHAPTER I. 


TRE LANDeee- THE CLIMATE. 


Air, water, and earth, are the general elements, 
by which, and through which, all things, in their 
endless varicty, exist. Airis an active, water a 
mediate, and earth a passive power. We shall 
first make the air of North-America, the object 
of our consideration. Several lcarned men have 
maintained that America is the coldest quarter of 
the earth. But America seems not to be so cold 
as the north-easterly half of Asia. Siberia and 
‘Tartary, according to all accounts, are, under the 
same latitudes, colder than North-America. In 
the eastern parts of Asia, no corn grows, so low as 
the 41st degree, which in America, may be found, 
as low as the 48th. Thus much, however, is 
ascertained, that America is incomparably colder 
than Europe, and the western part of Asia, under 
the same degrees of northern latitude. The dif- 
ference has been estimated at 10, at 12, and at 14 
degrees, by persons who did rot consider, that the 
American climate, on account of its peculiarities, 
does under no one parallel, exuctly correspond with 
that of the old world, in any other. 


Various causes have beca assigned for this supe- 
rior degree of cold. It has ulways been imputed 
to the cold northwesterly winds; and that of thuse 
winds, to the continued extent of the continent to 
the north pole, whereas the ancient hemsiphere is 
at the northward surrounded by water. So says 
Doctor Schöpf and others. Captain Carver, sup- 
poses the northwest wind, to come first from the 


southwest, aud then to blow against the stream of 


the Missisippi; he then drives it over the great Ca- 
nadian lakes, towurds the northwest, and to the 
southeast, iollowin: the course of the rivers. His 
theory is, that the direction of the winds is fixed by 
the rivers; buthe should have proved, that the winds 
always follow, or blow opposite to the course of the 
rivers; according tg his system, only one of the two 


suppositions can be true. He should not have as- 
sumed alternately, the one and the other, accord- 
ingly as he thought them convenient, for the 
explanation of certain phenomena. Imlay says, 
the air is in winter, warmer over water, than over 
land ccvered with woods, and that the colder 
heavier stream of air, by means of its elasticity 
removes to where the warmth has made the air 
lighter by attenuation. And this seems in fact 
pretty well adapted to the nature of things. An 
Englishman endeavours to explain the greater cold, 
by the proportionate smallness of the new hemi- 
sphere, and because it is surrounded by the sea. 
Islands, says he, are always colder then continents. 
We have seen just above, that the cold was derived 
from the extension of the continent towards the 
north. These theories are contradictory. Others 
look for the cold, to the great Canadian lakes; 
others to the great quantities of fresh water gene- 
rally; others to the Allegany mountains. ‘The ac- 
count which appears to me the most probable of 
all, is that of an American, by the name of Wil- 
liams I believe, published in an English Magazine. 

He says this....The gulf stream on the north 
American coast, comes from the gulf of Mexico, 
where the air, and consequently the water, is at 
all scasons of the year considerably warm. This 
warm sea water, Hows along, close to the American 
eastern coast, and parallel with it, towards the 
north-east. The air, over this warm stream of 
sea water, must in winter be considerably warmer, 
and of course thinner and lighter than that which 
hangs over a large country covered with wood. 
‘this colder, and of course heavier air, owing to 
the constant propensity towards an equilibrium, 
blows to the south-east, towards the sea. And as 
towards the north-west, the air must always be 
colder, being in a higher latitude, hence arises a 
general pressure, and draught of the atmosphere 
from north-west, to south-east. Hence, the cold 
north-west winds, which at least in the middle 
and southern United States, are the sole causes of 
snow and ice. 


But proceeds this author, the sun’s beams are 
reflected only by flat surfaces, and from this reflec- 
tion of the sun beams, proceeds warmth. Now, 
the more a land is cleared of wood, and cultivated, 
the more le.ci, and mirror-like will be its surface; 
and of course, the more will the ground be heated; 
conscquenuly cultivation must entirely change the 
climate of North-America, and make it warmer. 
Phe cultivation bas indeed already produced a con- 
siderable alteration. Ships, which during winter, 
were formerly kept for weeks together away from 
the coast, by north-west winds, are now detained 
for scarcely so many days. 

This appears to me the best account, that has 
hitherto been given, to explain the American cli- 
mate. If cultivation has produced so many great 
changes of climate in Europe, the same effects 
may be expected in America. [t was in fact, in the 
days of Tacitus, as cold in Germany, as it is at 
present in the northern part of Sweden; and Ger- 
many nas been removed by cultivation, at least ten 
degrees to the southward. That Horace speaks of 
ice and snow in Rome, js well known; nothing of 


the kind is now seen there. In the time of Dio- 
clesian, I think it was, the Adriatic sea, was mostly 
covered with ice. What an astonishing alteration 
has the European climate undergone since that 
period! What a melancholy picture has Ovid 
given us of the shores of the Black-sea! How soft 
and charming is the climate of the same place at 
present! If cultivation then, can so much improve 
a climate, why were any other causes of the severer 
cold of America sought for, than the extensive 
forests which cover the ground? The circumstance, 
that in the time of Horace, the olive-tree flourished 
in the southern part of Italy, seems indeed to cast 
a doubt upon this great alteration in the climate of 
Europe; but without taking into the account, the 
volcanic heat of the earth, in the south of Italy, 
which may perhaps qualify it for the production of 
tender plants, by making the air warmer than it 
would otherwise have been, it is by no means as- 
certained, that the olive tree would not thrive very 
well in the two Carolinas; especially as even to the 
northward of Charleston, the orange-tree grows, 
though to be sure, it often freezes too. We are, 
therefore, authorised to expect from the general 
cultivation of North-America, the same effects upon 
the temperature of the air, as have been produced 
by it in Europe; and the climate of North- America, 
with respect to its temperature, is constituted ex- 
actly, as a country covered with wood naturally 
must be, so that there seems to be no reason to 
wonder at it, or to rack one’s brain about pre-sup- 
posed unknown causes of this phenomenon which 
is susceptible of so simple an explanation. 

It is clear that when trees cover the ground, the 
rays of the sun cannot reach, and of course cannot 
warm ite The vapours from this cold ground must 
chill the air, and even after the trees are cleared 
away, the plough must break up, several times, the 
bosom of the soil before it can be thoroughly warme 
ed. Consequently the improvement of the climate 
cannot be perceptible until after a series of years, 
and even until the woods are wholly cleared away. 


POLITICS, 
POLITICAL SATIREe 


[The New-York Evening Post is so liberally filled with 
the essays of the politician, and the advertisements of 
the merchant, that much room cannot always be found 
forthe gay and humorous cast of writing. The follow- 
ing will be admired, and the Editor is more solicitous 
to preserve it, because he had thousht Dr. Arburthnot’s 
** Art of Political Lying” had superseded every thing 
else on the subject. The author of the subsequent lers 
ter necd not shrink from a comparison. } 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE EVENING POST. 

SIR, 


Your exertions in defence of the cause you ess 
pouse are laudable in the execution as well as the 
design, and I hope they will be success‘ul: Your 
hostility tothe enemies of tle constitution is spirits 
ed; but there may be too much even of a pood 
thing; or in other words, * too much of one thing 
is good for nothing.” I praise you so far because 
I am a patriot; but I am angry with you as lam 
a friend to the arts. A notable editor generously 
ipvites you ta add to your editorial cody an art 
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(taken no doubt from the “ ARTS ET METIFRES” 
in French) which he professes that he and his as- 
scciates have practised, with some success and 
preat credit. But you decline the invitation for 
no other reason, that I can see, but because it 
comes fromanencmy of the constituuon—* Timco 
Daunaos et dona ferentes” “ You are one of 
tuose,” as Jago says, “ who will not serve God if 
the Devil bids you.”’—TVherecin, sir, you are wrong; 
as I wiil demonstrate. 

The ingenious gentleman to whom T allude, tells 
you that you have yet to learn many of the arts of an 
able Editor; so fav you have no cause to blush, 
for to my certain knowledge, nine in ten of the 
editors every where are in the same predicament. 
But then toput out of doubt what the artis, to which 
he particularly alludes, he adds to his precept a 
peactical trope taken from the rhetoric of the Au- 
roras In short, he tells you plainly that you are 
deficient in the art of mendacity—vulgarly called 
dying. Your best friends are compelled to aamit 
the charge: but you are not too old, or too obsti- 
nate to improve. Are you aware how much may 
be said in defence, and evcn in praise of lying lese 
For its moral innocence, nay, for its moral excel. 
lence we have high authority....no less than that of 
the greatest moralist, philosopher, and orator, of 
antiquity; Cicero in his oration for an eminent 
lyar of his day, called Quintus Ligarius, justifies it, 
and even gocs so far as to say, * Semper honestem 
est pro sulute mendacium." —W hich may be thus 
translated—. It is always right to tell a lie when 
it answers your purpose.” ‘This liberty of speech 
the christian religion invaded, it is true; but what 
of that!—In the new code which has supplanted 
christianity, there is not so much as one letter of 
an ordinance unfavourable to lying. So that while 
the old heathenism and the new, ere in its favour, 
its only interdictor, christianity, is gone to sleep. 

Of innumerable instances of the w:ility of lying 
my limits will allow me to mention but a few: 
‘Troy, that old city, was laid in ashes: How? By 
a lie. A pauper, whose whole ways and means 
consisted in the art of lying—a Lazar, a forcigner, 
named Sinon, took refuge there, was protected, 
and betrayed it by a he. If that meritorious beg- 
car had not told that lye, that old city, might at 
this day be in existence; a downright insult to the 
rights of man, as all old establishments must be. 
To come nearer to our cwn tines— Was not the 
celebrity of the Brussels Gazette built upon its 
prolific power in the fabrication of lies/—Do not 
we know that the French monarchy gained more 
victories by that one art,in that one paper, than by 
all its fleets and armies put together! Here let me 
ask you, sir, what should prevent us from availing 
ourselves of the succedaneous aid of a few Gazettes 
on the super-Brussalite principles laid cown Ly the 
citizen, in lieu of the expensive armies and navies 
which our frugal president has disbanded, to his 
own great popularity, and the safety of—our 
purs ses? During the French revolution, the ert did 
immense service to the sway of its successive rulers. 
A lie by implication respecting British affairs in 
Egypt made no small ingredicnt in the prelimin- 
ary articles of the treaty at Paris. And surely I 
need not add, thatifit were not for lying, the people 
of America would not to this day have thought of 
the finanical skill of Mons. Gallatin, or of tLe wis- 
doin and spirit of Mr. Jeferson. 

Independent of the moral excellence and prac- 
“tical utility of the art of Ging, it is recommended 
by the theory and practice ef the laws of which it 
forms a constituent part. The best laws in Europe, 
I mean those of England, exhibit demonstrative 
evidence that it has one found incompetent to the 
greatest legislative wisdom to get at justice but 
Ul: rough tie medium of a falsehood. A fiction as 
Mracce calls it, or in phan language, a lie, is the 
ereund-work of some actions atdawe An action 
dn cjectinent, lor instance, is a feigned action. 
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For many others, let John Doe and Richerd Roe be 
pledges for the truth of my assertion. 

There is moreover a consideration of no little 
thouzh I confess of infericr importance to these 
I have enumerated. I mean the improvement 
which eloquence, and particularly newspaper elo- 
quence derives from a happy knack in the ert of 
lying. What are all rhetorical figures but lies? 
hyperbole being what they callathumper. What 
is invention but facility in making lies? What 
is poetry but the scicnce of systematic PA a 
of couching falsehoods in fascinating sweet words! 
—ilomer now, whose character aiter the lapse of 
many centuries blazes with increased lustre; what 
created that character!—W hy only his being the 
most ingenious liar under heaven. Virgil, though 
alowed to be the more sweet, elegant, and correct 
of the two, is held to be inferior, even by the 
pious Fenelon, only because he was but a mere 
hincompoop at lying compared with Homer. 

If you should be obstinate in your rejection of 
the art of lying, upon the proud, churlish conside- 
ration that your cause does not want such aid; and 
if, in contradiction to the advice of the kind Citi- 
zen and myself, you will persevere in making 
your periods in prosaic, matter-of-fact course you 
have hitherto preserved; be not active against the 
art; but take the matter up as a question of feeling 
—Virgil considers the art of lying to be an ad- 
junct to misery—tIle says 


si miserum Fortuna Sinonem, 
Finxit, vanum etiam mendacemque improba finget. 


Which my schoolmaster has translated into Ame- 
rican, thus, 


A fugitive, bereft of pence, 
In lying finds his best defence. 


I apprehend, sir, you have not dipped deep enough 
in the book of fortune, to acquire a taste for lying 
from those motives. Yet vou ought, like many 
others, to take for granted that which you have not 
read, upon the ipse dixit of him that has. With 
such men ‘tis true, you can have -no sympathy; 
but there is principle which stands in the place of 
sympathy—exercise it in this—recollect that the 
art, to a share of which those gentimen so gene- 
rously invite you is their ali—their whole stock 
in trade, and that if you take that from them you 
‘not enrich yourself, but make them poor in- 
deed’’—recollect the exclamation of poor fat Jack 
Falstaff when robbing the carricrs. 


“ Young men must live.” 


And let them lives Do not like the dog in the 
manger surlily bark them away from that which, 
though to you bitter as Cofoguintida, to them is 
food. Consider that nothing dejects a trader so 
much as the interruption of his profits—and that 
by injuring them in unadvised haste, you may 
stop their carcer before they have accomplished 
the great purpose fer which they seem to be de- 
signede Cease therefore to interrupt them—let 
them proceed—and I will stake my life upon it, 
that, in a few months the arts of an able Editor, 
which they have so prosperously practised and so 
rencrously invited you to share in, will be clearly 
understood by every man in America, who is not 
shut out ‘from the truth by a corrupt heart ora 
muddy inunderstanding. Join me then in exhorting 


them to proceed, and in the words of an antiquat- 


ed epigram vamped up for the occasion, say, 


Lie on Duane, Jie on for pay, 
And Cheetham theu lie too, 
More against truth you cannot say; 
Than truth can say ’gaiust you. 
lf you are immoveable, others are not. So pray 
give this a place in your peper, pro bono publico, 
and you will find me a friend to 
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MISCELLANY. 7 


(Frem the Loiterer. ) 
PEREUNT ET IMPUTANTUR. 


As I was going the other morning to Dr. Horns- 
bv's lectures I saw an acquaintance of mine loung- 
ing against the college-gate, and gazing about 
with that vacant look, which generally indicates 
that a man does not know what to do with him- 
self I therefore offered to take him with me, 
and added by way of induccment, tbat the lecture 
was remarkably entertaining. He thanked me 
for my gocd intention, said he should like it above 
all things, but that at present he was very busy, 
and really had not time. I was, I confess, rather 
surprised at this answer, considering the character 
of the speaker, but I said nothing, for every man 
is the best judge of his own concerns.....My asto- 
nishment, however, was not alittle increased, when 
on returning about two hours afterwards, I saw the 
very same person in the very same place, and 
nearly in the same attitude; and where, I found 
on inquiring, he had remained ever since I left 
him. I was at firsta little inclined to laugh at my 
friend’s method of making the most of his time, 
but when I came to set down, and think the mat- 
ter over cooly, I found, or fancied I found, so 
many instances of the same conduct, amongst 
those whom age and experience might have bet- 
ter taught the value of days and hours, that his 
folly was lost amidst the follies of a thousand others, 
and his behaviour no longer appeared extraordin- 
ary, because no longer singular... There is most 
certainly no apology, for not doing what we do 
not choose to do, so often made use of by one 
half of the world, or so readily admitted by the 
other, as this very complaint of want of time... 
And yet, perhaps, none was ever more void of foun- 
dation. 

That there are indeed certain descriptions of 
people inthe world, who find their time more than 
equal to the necessary duties of their station in life, 
cannot be denicd; but it unfortunately happens 
that from these quatters we hear no complaints of 
this kind, and tnat they who are ever loudest on 
the subject of time, usually mike the least use of 
ites Thus for example, I will readily allow that 
forcign ambassadors and their sectaries, compilers 
of newspapers and their runners, ministers to great 
monarchs, and waiting-maids to great beauties; 
nay, and even great beautics themselves, have 
always business enough to employ both their heads, 
hands, and time, and may occasionally find all 
three insufficient for their purpose. But how an 
honest English country gentleman, er a young 
member of tis university (who are exempted 
from the troublesome dutics which attend the 
above mentioned ranks) can with any degree of 
reason complain that their time is not sufficient 
for any thing they have to do, lown I am at a loss 
to sruess. 

But what makes the matter more extraordinary, 
is the extremely irregular and inconsistent effect 
Which the want of time has on their actions, and 
how very different it operates at different periods 
—l] perfectly remember a country squire, who, 
though seldom in bed at day-light, and who, in 
the space ot thirty years was not once known to be 
too late at the finding a fox; was yet alwaysso hur- 
ried on Sunday morning, that he never, poor man! 
could find time to go to church; and I have been 
told that there are to be found young men in 
Oxford, who are just in the same predicament. 
For all such reasons I am decidedly of opinion, 
that so far from not having time enough, our 
greatest misfortune in this world is the having toe 
much, that our business is to make it as short as 
we can, and that he who does this best—best an- 
swers the end of his creation. Nor let this asser- 
tion, if a little bold, be deemed rash; since I have 
the opinion of a very clever man, and the practice 


of half the world in my favour.—For if mankind 
do not think of time as I do, why are many amusc- 
ments so eagerly pursued which have little besides 
the destroying it to recommend them?—And if 
Mr. Soame Jennings was not of the same opinion, 
why should he have taken so much pains in his 
celebrated Disquisition, to prove that there is no 
such thing as time at all? Could he have made 
good this assertion, great would have been tne 
happiness of mankind, and proportionably great 
ther eputetion of an author.—But, alas! Mr. Jen- 
nings’s arguments are more Ingenious than sod, 
and rather plausible than convincing; and many of 
my unhappy countrymen stiil find to their cost, 
dhat time is no imaginary foe, but a real enemy, 
whom it requires all their invention, and all their 
perseverance to get the better of.—It has been ob- 
served, however, that human industry and human 
invention redouble their efforts, and act with in- 
creased powers in proportion to the difficulties 
which are thrown in their way :—and we accord- 
ingly find that they, whose situation most expose 
them to that sort of ennui, which arises from having 
more time than employment, have ever been re- 
markable for a greater variety of those resources, 
which are properly enough said to kill time.— 
Hence the ingenious devices which have been prac- 
tised by those hapless beings whom a grand 
monarque, in his paternal gcodness, thinks proper 
to furnish with a chambre garni in some solitary 
dungeon, and support at his own royal expense 
with bread and waters... Hence too, the scarce less 
ingenious inventions, those time-destroying amuse- 
ments, which are so much in use among those 
warlike youths, whom a sense of honour, and thirst 
of military glory, impels to carry a pair of colours 
from one market town to another, for the good of 
their country. But whatever can be said in favour 
of any of the above-mentioned personages, and 
their inventions, I am of opinion they all fall ex- 
ceedingly short of some of the members of the 
University, who are greatly their superiors in the 
art of killing time. And that my partiality may 
not here be supposed to have got the better of my 
judgment, I shall bring an instance or two to 

ve that the pre-eminence I contend for, is- 
founded on real precedents, and supported by his- 
toric facts. 

Every one is doubtless acquainted with the fray 
which happened in the reign of Richard the Second, 
between the Pope’s legate and some Oxford men. 
J do not mean to enter into the particulars of the 
story (which for obvious reasons is better forgot 
than remembered) but shall only observe that the 
row (anda fine row it certainly was) took its rise 
from a number of scholars who were lounging in 
the legate’s kitchen, and looking on whilst his 
holiness’s dinner was preparing. This, though 
rather an extraordinary amusement, shews that 
lounging was at least as fashionable in the four- 
teenth asin the eighteenth century. But the next 
proof I shall bring is still more weighty and con- 
vincing, as it is drawn from no less respectable 
authority that the Statute Book of the University. 
For if there was not an innate love of lounging in 
all Oxford men, why should a law have been enzct- 
ed forbidding them, under very severe penalties, 
to loiter away their time in sitting on Pennyless 
Bench? which (as some of my readers may not be 
acquainted with Oxford) it is necessary to say 
stood exactly opposite to the city conduit, on each 
side of which the butchers’ shambles appeared in 
beautiful perspective, and must consequently have 
been a comfortable situation... To trace the vari- 
ous modes of killing time down to the present day, 
would open a field much too large for the compass 
of my papere The History of Ancient Leunging 
would be a work nearly as voluminous as the 

History of Ancient Poetry. I shall therefore only 
observe, that as we have not yet degenerated from 
our predecessors, so we have every reason to hope 
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that our posterity will act up to the example sct 
them by their fathers, and that the art of killing 
time will continue to be practised till time iiself 
be no more! And to convince the world I am not 
too sanguine in my expectations, I shall close this 
number witha weekly journal of a modern Oxford 
man, which, though l do not vouch for its being 
genuine, is as much so as many of those found in 
the works of my ingenious ancestors, Air. Isaac 
Bickerstaff, or the naan with the short face. 


DIARY OF A MCDERN OZITORD MAN. 
Sundae 


Waked by eight o'clock by the scout, totell me 
the bell was going for praycrs....wonder those 
scoundrels are suffered to make such a noise... 
tried to get to sleep again, but ccuid not....sat up 
and read Hoyie in bed....ten, got up and break- 
fasted....Charles Racket caled to ask me to riders. 
agreed to stay till the president was gone to church 
eeehalf after eleven, rode out, going down the 
Hich-street saw Will Sagely going to St. Mary's 
„can't think what people go to church for... 
Twelve to two, rode round Bullington-grecn, met 
Careless and anew freshman of Trinity....engaged 
them to dine with me....two to three, lounged at 
the stable, made the freshman ride over the bail, 
talked to him about horses: see he knows nothing 
about the matter....went home and dressed....three 
to eight, dinner and wine....remarkable pleasant 
evening....sold Racket’s blind horse for him to 
Careless’s friend for fifty guineas....certainly break 
his neck....cight to ten, coffce-house, and lounged 
in the High-strect.....otranger went home to study; 
am afraid he’s a bad one....engaged to hunt to- 
morrow and dine with Rackct....twelve, supped 
and went to bed early, in order to get up to-mor- 
row. 

Monday. 

Racket rowed me up at seven o’clock....sleepy 
and queer, but forced to get up to make breakfast 
for him....eight to five in the afternoon, hunting... 
famous run, and killed near Bicester....number of 
tumbles....freshman out on Racket’s blind horse... 
got the devil of a fall into a diich....korse upon him 
Dut don’t know whether he was kitled or notese. 
Five, dressed and went to dine with Racket....Dean 
had crosséd his name, and no dinner could be got 
«went to the Angel and dined....fanious evening 
till eleven, when the proctors came and told us to 
zgo home to our colleges....went directly the con- 
trary way...eleven to one, wont down into St. 
Thomas’s and fought a raff....one, dragged home 
by somebody, the Lord knows whom, and put to 
bed. 

Tuesday. 

Very bruised and sore, did not get up till twelve 
«found an imposition on my table....mem. to give 
it the hair-dresser....drank six dishes of tea....did 
not know what to do with myself, so wrote to my 
father for moncy...[fLalf after one, put on my 
boots to ride for an hour....met Careless at the 
stable....rode together....asked me to dine with 
him and meet Jack Sedley, who is Just returned 
from France...two to three, returned home and 
dressed....four to seven, dinner and wine....Jack 
very pleasant....told some good stovries....says the 
French woen have tnick legs....no hunting to be 
got, and very little wine....won’t go there ina hur- 
ry....seven, went to the stable and then looked in 
at the coffee-house....very few drunken men, and 
nothing going forwards....agreed to play Sedley at 
billiards... Walker’s table engaged, and forced to 
go to the Blue Posts....lost two fuineas....thought 
I could have beat him, but the dog has been prac- 
tising in France....ten, supper at Careless’s,.e.s 
bought Sedley’s mare for thirty guincas....thinks 
he knows nothing of a horse, and believe I have 
done him.....Drank a litle punch, and went to bed 
at twelve, . 
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Wednesday's 


| Hunted with the duke of B.w-.very Jong run, 
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rode the new mare, found her sinking, so pulled 
up in time, and swore I had a shoe lost....to sell 
her directly....buy no more horses of Sedley... 
knows more than I thought he did.....Four, re- 
turned home, and as I was dressing to dine with 
Sedley, received a note from some country neigh- 
bours of my father’s to desire me to dine at tie 
Cross....oblired to send an excuse to Sedley... 
wanted to put on my cap and gown; secan broke 
and gown not to be found, forced to borrow....hall 
after four to ten, at the Cross with my Jions....very 
loving evening indced...ten, found it too bad, so 
got up and told them it was against the rules of 
the University to*be out Jater. 

Thursday. 

Breakfasted at the Cross, and walked all the 
morning about Oxford with my lions....terrible f:t 
work....lions very troublesome....asked an hundred 
and fifty silly questions about every thing they 
SAWeeee Wanted me to explain the Latin inscrip- 
tions on the monuments in Christ-church chapel! 
eee Wanted to know how we spent our timel.... 
forced to invent answers as well as I could... Four, 
forced to give them a dinner, and what was worse 
to sit with them till six, when I told them I was 
engaged for the rest of the evening, and sent them 
about their business....seven, dropped in at Care- 
less’s rooms, found him with a large party, all 
pretty much cut, thought it was a good time to 
sell him Sedlcy’s mare, but he was not quite drunk 
enough...e.made a bet with him that I trotted my 
poney from Benson to Oxford within the hour.... 
sure of winning, for I did it the other day in fifty 
minutes. 

Fridays 


Got up early and rode the poney a foot pace 
over to Benson to breakfast....Old Shrub breaks 
fast....told him of the bet, and shewed him the 
poney ;-...shook his head snd looked cunning when 
he heard of it....good sign...after. breakfast rode 
the race, and won easy, but could not get any 
money; forced to take Careless’s draught; dare 
Say ‘tis not worth two-pence; great fool to bet 
with him... Twelve till three, lounged at the sta- 
ble, and cut my black horse’s tail....eat soup at 
Sadler’s...walked down the High-street....met 
Racket, who wanted me to dine with him, but 
could not because I was engaged to Sagely....three, 
dinner at Sagely’s....very bad...dined, in a cold 
hall, and could get nothing to eat....wine newer. 
a bad fire....tea-kettle put on at five o’clock.... 
played at whist for six-pences, and no bets... 
thought I should have gone to sleep....terrible work 
dining with a studious man....cleven, went to bed * 
out of spirits. 

Saturday. 


Tcn, breakfast—attempted to read the Loiterer, 
but it was too stupid; flung it down and took up 
Bardet’s Farriery—had not read two pages before 
a Dun came, told him I shouid have some money 
soon—would not be gone—olfered him brandy— 
was sulky, would not have any—saw he was going 
tobe savage, so kicked him down stairs to prevent 
his being impertincnte=— Thought perhaps I might 
have more of them, so went to lounge at the sta- 
bles—poney got a bad cough, and the black horse 
thrown out two splints; went back to my room in 
an ill humour—found a letter froin my father, no 
money, and a great deal of advice-—wants to know 
how my last quarter's allowance went—lcw the 
devil should I know ?—-he knows I keep ne ac- 
counts—Do think fathers are the greatest Bores in 
nature.——-Very low spirited and flat all the morn- 
ing—some thoughts of reforming, but luckily Care- 
less came in to beg me to mect our party at his 
rooms, so altered my mind, dined with him, and 
by nine in the evening was very happy. 


C, 
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FOR THR PORT FOLIO. 
AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 


FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS» COLON AND SPONDEE* 


The papers have announced that a certain critic 
of Mr. Grsson, and a grammarian who had the 
hardihood to oppose Bishop Lowth, and fairly 
kick the subjunctive mood down stairs, is about to 
publish a Dictionary of the American vulgar tongue. 
We deem it, therefore, our duty as good patriots, 
and as fond lovers of provincial idiom, and collo- 
. quial meanness, and, in short, of every thing, hos- 
tile to English sense, and English stile, to furnish 
this great lexicographer with all the barbarous 
words and phrases which we can procure. We 
add a short specimen of our vulgar vocabulary, 
fortified by numerous classical authorities. We 
hope, in process of time, to add to our collection, 
and every one who is laudably anxious to debase 
his diction; to degrade the language of literature, 
to the low level of vulgar life; and to deride the 
study and imitation of the ancients, will do well 
to profit by our labours. 


Evincial - = - Boston newspaper. 
Lengthy - < True American. 
Strengthy a - 5 ditto 

Spry =- =- >- Provincial 

lde's quite chish} - ditto 

If I was he. - - ditto 
Carniverosity -= - Boston newspapers. 
News paporial - ditto 


The Boston, market, but- 


ter box, inspection bill, Boston newspaper. 


I most guesse -= - Provincial. 

Heliniferousse - =- Officers of the Federal 
army. 

Its a dead set + - Provincial. 

Neat as plush. - ditto - 

Happify. -~ - =- Presbyterian clergy. 

T rather expect. = Provincial. 


The flies is thick - Boston Ladies. 


Thats disingenus.4 


La! for me 5 - A Connecticut exclama- 
tion. 

He laughed and gurned,3 Provincial. 
Rowcn.* - - ditto 
On the Side Hill. - ditto 
My dafter. - - ditto 
I snore. .- - - ditto 
By Jinks. - ~ ditto 
Swapping Horses. - ditto 
Truck trade? - - ditto 
We spent two hours, a 

dickering.® - - ditto 


1. ‘The meaning of this beautiful expression when trans- 
dated into English, ès, he is very chcerful. 

2. A very general substitute for disingenuous, 

3. Gurned a corruption of grinned. 

4. Rowen, I was sadly puzzled, when this strange word 
first entered my ear, in my boyhood,which was passed in New- 
England. I was told by the learzed among the baymakers, 
that it stgnified the second crop, or cutting. I have hunted 
with many a “ black letter dog” in a vain chace after this fan- 
tastic word, and verily believe that I was in pursuit of a 
phantom. The clegant scholar will find the legitimate word 
in the sixth chapter of Goldsmith’s Vicar cf Wakefield. 
* In the morning early, I called out my whole family to 
help at saving an ufter-growth of hay,” &e. 

5. On theside biil. This is what, in the schools, would be 
expressively termed the cart before the berse. An English 
au hor of some little reputation for learning and genius, says, 
is his tractate upon education, addressed to Samuel Hartlib, 
“we shall conduct you toa bill side,” &c. But what is the 
name of Mruron opposed to American authority? 

G. I snore. OF profaner exclamations this is a pious 
substitute, by the “ stwaine, an l meaner sort of folk” in New- 
England, who are afraid to adventure on a bolder wing of 
espictive. T szore is less flagitious, than I swear: and tar- 
ther, when you hear a yanke, with his eyes open, aver that 
he saurer. it may serve to give you an idea of our invention, 
wit, and humour., 

7. Vrucé trade, This is nothing more than darter. 

8 Deeécrirg. Roth the splendour and sense of this fas- 
cinating word claim more than a transient memorfal. In 
the gibberish of Connecticut horse jockies, an order of men 
disiin,uished for pure morality, Dictering signifies all that 
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I dont know, but you 


might, - Connccticut idiom. 
Engagedness,® -~ - Presbyterian divines. 
I coch tt, - - Cornhill shop-kcepers. 
Deadhcartedness, - Presbyterian divines. 


Boston advertisement. 
New-Hampshire idiom. 


A likely pair of oxen, = 


Amiability, - - Boston newspaper. 
Of, and adout,\° - ditto 
Go betweenity = = ditto 
Applicatory - = ditto 
Caucus?! > - ditto 
Threc quarter dollars!% Philadelphia idiom. 
He done it - - ditto 
A little bit ago? 3 - ditto 
Timeously - - Puritan. 
More, about the Negroes. Southern papers. 
=e 
LEVITY. 


ADVICE TO A YOUONG OFFICER OF THE MILITIA. 
DEAR TOM, 

I am informed by colonel Maraud, that you have 
obtained a commission in his battalion. I know 
not, as yet, whether to congratulate or condole with 
you on your promotion ; for I have not yet weigh- 
ed the disadvantages and advantages of it, so as to 
give a decided opinion upon the subject. How- 
ever, as it is, no doubt, very agreeable to yourself, 
I would not be thought to dissuade you from the 
career of glory which probably your stars have 
marked out for you; but, on the contrary, presum- 
ing on my superiority in point of age, and my long 
experience in the service you have embraced, I 
trouble you with this letter, to let you partly into 
the nature of that service, and to offer you some 
advice respecting those parts of it, which to a 
young man are most important, and may seem 
most arduous. : 

The grand divisions of your duty are: 

First, To handle the bottle with a good grace. 

Secondly, To intrigue with the girls without any 
grace. 


bonest conversation, preliminary to the sale of a horse, 
where the parties very laudably strive ina sort of gladia- 
torial combat of lying, cheating, and overreaching. It is 
unlucky that this mellifluous word dees not begin with an 
A. It would deserve the first place in the lexicon of the 
vulgar. It is the ® ‘* red lattice” phrase of fools to express 
the deeds of knaves. l 

9. Engagedness. Colonistical discourses abound with 
words of this description. Mr. William Gopwin, who 
was for a short time a dissenting minister, in his “ Caleb 
Williams,” a book:of exqursitte morality, delights to em- 
ploy words of this harmonious termination. Example. 
‘““Mr. Tyrrel discovered no contemptible sagacity and 
quick-wittedness,"* Vol. I. See also St. Leon, passim, for 
nore examples of the same " verba ardentia," employed to 
astonish the lovers of romance, not less than they once 
confounded the whining hearer, when the Reverend Mr. 
Godwin was in the novicrate of his religious exercises. 

10. Of and about. ‘This is avery pleasing circumlocution. 
This loving pair of synonymies grin at each other, like the 
two kings of Brentford. 

11. Caucus. No research has penetrated through ‘the 
vast inane” of the seven fold obscurity of this rare expres- 
sion. 

12. Ybree quarter dollare. Having, from my youth, been 
taught to think liberally of money matters, and not being 
very profound, either in pure, or mixed mathematics, I am 
unwilling to dispute with Philadelphia about fractions. 
But [ reverently suppose, when ‘she talks of three quarter 
dollars, her meaning is good, and if expressed, according to 
the laws of language, that this phrase signifies three quar- 
ters of a dollar. 

13. A little bit ago. Meaning, I weet, not long since, or, 
perhaps, as Mr. W. Godwin would finely express it. “dn 
no long time,” See Caleb Williams, a book, which I cannot 
refrain from recommending to al), who wish to corrobo- 
rate-habirs of what Dr. Franklin himself would call New- 
Lngland curiosity. Moreover, this novel is worth regard- 
ing on another account, as it objects to the whole system of 
human life and manuers. and, as for the first (ome, we hear 
the uprighe administration of the English laws, and the 
purity of British justice called i: question, If this be not 


invention and novelty, why then } have no conception of para- 
doxes. 


© See Shiutefeare. 


Thirdly, When you leave a place, always to 
leave something behind you. 

Lastly, When you approach a place, to drive 
every thing before you. 

The first of these duties is considerably danger- 
ous, and has been found to add greatly to the hore 
rors of war. But inheriting. as you do, the spirit 
of a long line of ancestors, whose love of liquor 
may be traced up to the flood itself, itis impossi- 
ble that you can shrink from your duty, though 
you should full a victim to the fatigues of the day. 
It will be neccessary for you. therefore, to study the 
whole art of, military libction, and be perfect mas- 
ter of the whole manual and vocal exercise, such 
as twirling a cork, inspecting the crust, caliing for a 
toast, giving a toast, saying more, challenging with 
pint dumpers, or filling the constable. 

On the right performance of this part of your 
duty depends much of that courage which your 
country will expect you to exhibit in the day of 
battle. Why is it that men are given to fighting 
in their cups, if not from their drinking in fresh 
draughts of courage, which enables them to defy, 
as colonel Toper of our regiment used to say, even 
the devil himself? It is very necessary to acquire 
a dashing, helterskelter kind of heroism, which 
impels a man to fight with no matter whom. wien 
orwhere. In all the annals of the art military, I 
never knew any good done by an army who went 
to work soberly. 

Again, to show how generally the principle of 
drinking in military affuirs is adopted, consider 
that our langurge has borrowed a set of phrases 
from this only. How often, for instance, do we 
hear gentlemen say, “ our courage is out ;” when. 
you know this means no more than that the bottle 
is ont? Happy is it, my dear Tom, that We have 
acquired such skill in the philosophy of the human 
mind, as to be able to recruit and repair its best 
passions by mechanical means, and that now-a-days 
a gentleman may lay ina pipe of fortitude that shall 
invigorate him and his friends for a twelvemonth. 

The second branch of your duty, or your em- 
ployment (which is just the same thing), is intrigue. 
As by the laws of war the women are not allowed 
to follow the regiment, it is very proper that the 
regiment shquid follow the women. But intrigue 
is necessary to you on another and more impor- 
tant account, namely, that it includes in it all the 
various stratagems, dangers, and maneuvres of 
war, and particularly is a happy emblem of that 
very momentous arly the art of besieging. Some 
towns are to be approached gradually, some to be 
taken by storm, and some, no doubt, agsailed by 
treachery; for, “ tricking in love is all fair.” 

With respect to the mode of intriguing, I do 
not know that it is necessary to give you any 
rules: such as are necessary will readily eccur to 
you. To have as many intrigues upon yopr hands 
at a time as possible, and where you have been 
successful, to make it as public as you can—is one 
precept. Another is, to enjoin the common men 
to meddle with no intrigues at their quarters, with- 
out giving sou notice. 

I should pay a poor compliment to your cou- 
rage, were I to hint that the dangers on this ser- 
vice are considerable. J trust you are a stranger 
to fear. As to fathers, uncles, brothers and such 
troublesome fellows, they may be intimidated in 
various ways; you may easily turn their pitchforks 
against themselves, and make their horse- ponds 
a covering for their impertinence. 

The third branch of your duty is, “ When yor 
leave a place, always leave something behind you.” To 
the performance of this duty you will be induced 
trom gratitude. For, where you have been well 
treated, it is but natural to think you would wish ` 
to make some return. The two presents most com- 
monly made on such occasions arc children and 
Jebts. How the former may be procured I have 
already hinted; and as, from their tender years, 
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some not perhaps a month old, and some not born 
at all, it is impossible you can take them with you, 
and turn majors into milk nurses, or a battalion into 
a baby-house, you must of course leave them to 
those who may be inclined to take care of them 
from natural atiection. Humanity also requires this, 
for what can be so shocking as to render a mother 
childless? 

No, my dear Tom, leave it to foreign monsters 
to tear from mothers their innocent oflspring. Be 
it yours to repair the ravages of foreign wars, by 
cultivating the arts of population, and providing 
for the necessities of posterity. I beg leave here 
to allude to the present state of oak in this country: 
it was lately discovered that that valuable tree was 
becoming scarce, owing to the narrow notions of 
some nodlemen, who would not plant young trees, 
because, forsocth (they said), they could not live 
to see them full grown....narrow and selfish is such 
an idea! It reminds me of a man who would do 
nothing for posterity, because posterity had done 
nothing for Aim. 

No... trust that, if military propagation conti- 
nues as it has begun, a regiment may pespetuate 
its existence, and, all but commissioned oflicers, 
exhibit a serizs of generations as regular as Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob. I have dwelt so long on this 
part of the subject, to convince you that, if you think 
you are doing good to yourself, you are at the same 
time doing good to your country. I have heard 
it said, that “ Z/e is a patriot who makes a blade of 
grass grow where grass never grew before.” I need 
not make a parody on-.this position, to show that 
children are preferable to clover. 

As to the leaving debts, the subject is so well 
known and understood, that I will not affront your 
experience by supposing you ignorant of it. In 
point of fume, however, it is necessary you should 
leave something of this kind behind you wherever 
you go; for, if it should happen that history is 
silent asto your deeds, yourmemory will not perish, 
but be recorded in black and white in every town 
through which you pass. It is not material how 
one obtains fame. Fame is a variegated animal, 
full of spots, and stripes, and streaks....and the 
credit which has been refused to a man in the day 
of battle, has often been granted in the bill of parcels. 

On this subject, permit me, my dear Tom, to 
digress a little. It sometimes happens that a 
tradesman will grumble, and sometimes, perhaps, 
really may suffer; for a vintner, for example, is 
not paid as an apothecary would fully be, merely 
by returning the empty bottles.¢ In such cases, 
why cannot tradesmen take a hint from men of 
honour, make a bonfire of their books, and pro- 
claim that all their debts are “ debts of honour?” 
In this case, they would have the laws of honour 
to secure payment, whereas at present they actu- 
ally affront men of honour by their paltry demands; 
and, as you read in that admirable system of mo- 
rality, The School for Scandal, “ paying tradesmen 
. is but encouraging them.” 

It certainly is a most shameful thing that an 
officer (as yourself, J hope, will one day prove) 
who has undauntedly braved a battery of cannon, 
should turn pale at the sight of a bit of paper that 
would not stop a whistle. 

What would you think! How would your gorge 
rise, if, when you had conducted some dangerous 
expedition, captured, for instance, a whole detach- 
ment of poultry, made a breach in the demi bastion 
of atavern, marched without fear and without dan- 
ger through a meadow of terror. inspiring bulls and 
oxen, or perhaps had conducted a party ot ladies 
through the perils of the Bridgewater canal, with one 
chance of being buried, and two of being drowned ; 
I say, if, when you returned victorious from these 
and other like expeditions incident to your pro- 
fession, you were to have your fear excited, and 
your laurels blasted by the vile hand of an attor- 
ney, egged on to insult you by thatdsscount of human 
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nature called a taylor!....By the cignity of Mars: 
could you bear it, 

ae t When you might Sis quietus make 

By a bare bodkin?” 

I am afraid, my dear Tom, that I have made 
this letter longer than you will have leisure to 
read, espically as you are going into a service 
where you must accomplish actions, and not mind 
words. I hasten. therefore, to close with remark- 
ing, that the fourth great branch of your duty is, 
“ When you cpprouenh a place, to drive every thing be- 
fore yous’ Vshall dwell the lesson this subject, as 
you must be convinced that itis essential lo your 
progress to overcome all obstacles, and inspire a 
propr terror m all beholders. I would not have 
you, therefore, to regard such trifles as corn-fields, 
farmers’ yards, broad-whecled waggons, detach- 
ments of gleaners or hop-pickers. The military 
toad has. time out of mind, been a deviation from 
the highway, though apparently Icading to it. 

l have now offered you a few hints on some of 
the most matcrial parts of your service. Time 
will not permit me to enlarge upon all of them, 
and you know enough naturally to render that un- 
necessary. J have said nothing, for instance, on 
gaming, because you may soon be innoculated in 
that disorder, if you bave it not the natural way. 
I have likewise said nothing of etting; but, by 
the way, I would not have vou bet upon such tings 
as battles abroad, and sea-iishts; for these are ge- 
nerally so artfully misrepresented by both parties, 
that it becomes as difficult to know whd& gained the 
bet, as who gained the battles No.l would have 
your bets turn on objects more within you inspec- 


tion and more important....such as the race ofa 


pair of maggots from a filbert....the colour of your 
landlady’s stockings....two to one that Kate Mat- 
lock has twins....three to two that Corporal Filch 
is hanged before Christmas....five to one you don’t 
produce a man who can repeat the Lord's Prayer, 
&c. &c. These are not only importan. in them- 
selves, but equally so as affording materials for 
rational and improving conversation. 

One thing yet remains, which it would be unpar- 
donable to pass by. I suppose you have already 
been looking for it, and guess I mean * an affair 
of honour,” alias duelling, alas pinking a man. 
This would require a treatise instead of a letter, 
and therefore I must be brief, and confine myself 
principally to one topic....the causes of dueling. 
Now, as no challenge can be refused, I hope that 
you will select such causes as may appear dignificd 
and becoming your character, such as the fleetness 
of a horse or the flightiness of a woman. =| mean 
no disrespect to either of these personages by clas- 
sing them together, but I am vindicated in my ar- 
rangement from a consideration of the causes of 
above a hundred duels, which have happened in 
my time, and which puzzle me very much to find 
where the seat of honour really is. Iam not, how- 
ever, afraid of your personal danger in the affair 
of duelling : independent of your good temper, 1 
am of opinion that duelling will very soon be ba- 
nished fromthe army. It is :mpossible that gen- 
tlemen of the army can continue a fashion which 
has been polluted by the lowest mechanics, who 
now talk of their honour as formerly they used to 
talk of their honesty; who toad their pistols oftener 
than they discharge their debts, and are more am- 
bitious of a character behind Montague-house, 
than on the Royal Exchange. 

I will now take my leave, my dear Tom, wish- 
ing you health and happiness, and a glorious retreat 
to the mansions of-peace, when the “ dogs of war” 
shall be again chained; when you shall pare down 
your spontoon to a walking-stick, shoot nothing 
but partridges with your fusil, and beat your sword 
into a carving-knife. 

I am, dear Tom, yours sincerely, 
CHRISTOPHER CARPONADE, 
Late major of the Brentford militia. 
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“THE DRAMA. 


A new tragedy, entitled Afonso, was lately per- 
formed on the Covent-Garden Theatre, for the first 


time. The following are the principal charac- 
ters. 

Arfarso, - - Mr. Murray. 

Orsinn, œ - - Mr. Cooke. 

Citeurto, - - ir. H. Johnston. 

Ivither Bazil, - - Mr. Davenport. 

Fenriguez, - - Mr. Betterton. 

Amelrosa, = - - Mrs. H. Johnston, 

Crulia, - - Mrs. Litchfetd. 

Estela, + - - Mrs. St. Leger. 


The piece is the production of Mr. M. G. Lewis, 
and bas been printed and published for some time, 
for the purpose, as the author avows among other 
reasons, * of depriving his censurers of the plea of 
livulurtery mistaking.” No disposition of that kind 
uppeared in the audience of last night, as we never 
witnessed one more indulgent, although Mr. Lewis 
also decl.res in kis preface, that “after the reception 
of his De A/oniford, he is not vain enough to expect 
that d/fonso would meet with a kind one.” 

Trusting, therefore, that all anticipations unfa- 
vourable to himself, or those whom he considers his 
censurers, prow only out of the partiality of an 
author for the offspring of his own brain, we shall 
speak with as much candour of his play, as we have 
done of his other productions, and... 


Nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice. 


The scence lies in Burgos, the capital of Old Cas- 
tile, and in an adjoining forest. The king, d/fonso, 
who isa model of perfection, is betrayed by a false 
charge into the punishment of Orsino, a most de- 
serving nobleman. His Lady flies from court with 
her only son, who afterwards, under the assumed 
name of Cesario, becomes the favourite of the court. 
He had early pledged himself to a dying mother to 
revenge the wrongs of his father. In the prosecu- 
tioh of this purpose, he contrives the banishment of 
the prince, privately marrics the princess dnelrosa, 
who is in Jove with him, and then lays a plan for 
blowing up the king in his palace, thus making his 
way to the throne. From the various obstacles 
and difficulties which retard and finally defeat this 
wicked plan, arises the whole interest of the picce. 
The principal one is the love of Ottilia for Cesario. 
To gratify it, she poisons her husband, and next 
the princess; but Cesario still refusing to make her 
bis wife, she threatens to reveal the conspiracy, and 
Cesario, to prevent the discovery, plunges his 
poniard in her bosom. ‘The other main incidents 
are connected with Orsino, who was rescued from 
the dungeon, in which be was supposed to have 
died, by the humanity of the princess: he is discos 
vered in his retreat by Cesario, who urges him to 
revenge; but nothing can shake his loyalty, and he 
resolves to apprise the king of his danger. It is at 
this point that the scene, always sufficiently active 
and impressive, reaches its highest degree of inter- 
este Ursino and the princess are apprised of the 
moment whén the mine is to be sprung; but there 
is scarcely :ime to reach the palace. She ts desired 
to fly to the vault, and delay the wicked deed, until 
she shall hear the sound of a bugle, which is to be 
the signal of the king’s removal to a place of safety. 
All is now anxiety, terror, and suspence. All en- 
treaties are used, and all exhausted; the torch is 
applied to the train, and the explosion is considered 
certain, when the sound of the bugle ìs heard, and 
the princess passes from a paroxysm of agony into 
a delirium of joye This finely wrought scene closes 
the fourth act, and the green curtain being lct down 
with it through mistake, a great part of the audience 
thought the play was over. If the moral of the 
piece did not require some punishment for Cesario, 
it certainly could not have a more complete end, 
for Orsino had already sufficiently proved his un- 
Shaken loyalty. Ortilia had previously expiated her 
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offence, and the original plot was apparently ex- 
hausted. A fifth act, however, became necessary, 
and in it the author has felt the difficulty, indeed 
we might say the impossibility, of reviving the 
lively interest which had just expired. ‘io cffect 
it he has recourse, in his published works, to the 
horrible, in a much greater degree than that exer- 
cised in the representation. ‘I'he poison adminis- 
tered to the princess begins to operete, and she is 
conducted, in dying agonies, off the stage. A battle 
next ensues, in which Cesario and the king meet in 
single combat, buit are separated by Orsiso, who, 
in rushing between, receives a wound from his son, 
of which he dies, and Ceserio concluces the scene. 
and with it the plizy, by plunging his sword into 
his own bosom....T he only radical defect in the con- 
duct of the plot is that already alluded to, which, 
by giving up a great portion of the interest in the 
fourth act, makes the remaining scenes go ofi 
tardily. All the other defects are remcediable....in 
many cases they are such as may be removed, not 
by the difficult mode of amendment, but by the 
simple means ofomission ; of the latter class are the 
scenes in which the princess gives a descripticn of 
the death of Ottilia, and Cesario another of the 
manner of her murder. Every one must sce how 
preposterous it is to exhibit the fact to the eye, and 
afterwards to give a description. 

The language possesses many beauties, but is 
rather redundant. The author also admits that he 
has here and there, detected some trifling plagiar- 
isms, rather of expression than of sentiment. The 
plagiarisms of both kinds are not so thinly scattered 
as he would fain believe. It would be easy, did 
time and our limits permit, to enumerate a variety 
of both. ‘This character is so generally prevalent 
in the piece, that it exhibits very few instances of 
original thought or incident. With the morality 
we find no fault, the sentiments are pure and well 
calculated to improve the mind in the relations of 
public as well as private duties. ‘Taking it there- 
fore as a whole, with all its capabilities of retrench- 
ment, we do think, that when judiciously com- 
pressed, it will rank higher in merit, and maintain 
a longer existence in public favour, than any 
immediately modern Tragedy, except Pizarro. 
The passions which it involves, are made in general 
to work with unity and effect. ‘They are love, 
jealousy, ambition, and revenge. ‘Their combina- 
tion certainly produce many scenes of forceful 
interest; and where they fail, it is in consequence 
of pushing the horrible too far. It is in vain to 
excite terror by adding murder to murder. It is 
not the act, but the motive of the act, and the cir- 
cumstances of the sufferer that regulate the impres- 
sion. Uniform applause attended the piece through- 
out; in the patriotic passages particularly, it was 
not only loud, but reiterated. Exclusive of its own 
merits, it was principally indebted for success to 
excellent acting. Mr. Cooke, in Orsina,a mixture 
of the Brutus and the Cato, was very successful, 
particularly in the scenes with Caserio and the king. 
Mrs. Lichfield gave to Ottilia, a character full of 
violent love and jealousy, uncommon force and 
energy....it could not, indeed, be better supported. 
Mr. H. Johnston, in Cesario, Mr. Murray, in 
-Ilfonso, and Mrs. H. Johnston, in Amelrosa, were 
also very happy in their respective parts. Neither 
prologue hor epilogue had any merit. 

The piece was got up with great splendour in 
decorations, and announced for future representa- 
tion with loud applauses. 


PROLOGUE 
TO MR, LEWIS'S ALFONSO, 


WRITTEN BY W. ROUGH, ESQ. OF THE INNER TEMPLE, 
SPOKEN BY MR. CLAREMONT, 


WITH many a fable old, through many an age, 
The Muse triumphant grac’d the tragic stage. 
Her power declin'’d, forlorn she hangs the head, 
Cold all her altars, all her vot’ries fled; 
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Incens'd she views her neblest efort fail, 

And tells to listless ears* De Mentfort's Tale. 

And can it be, that British hearts refuse 

To tvel the sorrows petu’d by the Muse? 

Can they, to whom no suffrer sues in vain, 

To ev'ry grief alive, to ev'ry pain, 

Can they be found thus tardy to conccive, 

That imapg’d woe, which, real, they relieve? 

No....Nature’s gushing impulse never stays 

To count each chry stal drop emotion pays. 

But whenso'er the fara of gitef appears, 

Wich lib’ral zeal sets wide the fount of tears: 

Tul fed with full supplies, wi.hout coniroul, 

Ore master-stream of virtue sways the Soul. 

From fancy thus compassion takes its source, 

And Truth from habit boasts imparted force. 

“hen ruthless war his thunders burl'd around, 

The laugh night soothe, the sigh, tho’ just, might wound. 

Fer reason then, whilst madd’ning passions rag'd, 

Ard anrestrain’d, tumuliucus conflict wag’d, 

Mourn’d o'er the scenes imagination drew, 

The grief too probable, the hate too true. ee 

Then that won most, which Judgment most disdain‘d, 

The Jest, that sicle us from the sense that pain‘d. 
Britons, a fairer hour awaits you now ; 

Lo! peaceful olive binds each manty brow! 

And as the widow’s bride, whose sorrows flow, 

With chasten'd eniphasis and meeker woe, 

Dwells on the tablet, which she shunn'd before, 

And loves the cherish'd semblance more and more: 

So the trac'd griefs, that now no longer harm, 

Too near to please us once, again shull charm. 
Yes, Britons, peace returns! once more is giv'n 

The leisure to be wise, best boon of Heav’n! 

Haste! hail the dawning era with delight, 

Nor check the swelling transport e’en to night. 

What, though our bard, no hallow’d flame inspire. 

Weak to prevail, strong only in desire; 

What, tho’ his breast no breathing rapture move, 

Like those that stamp with being, Basil's love! 

Still shall your praise the drooping muse restore, 

Pledge of success to those who merit more. 


FESTOON OF FASHION. 


LOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The latest advices from the fashionables of Lon- 
don inform us, that a new sect has arisen among 
the young men of fashion which threatens to ba- 
nish out of vogue the Bond street Lounger. 
Neither promenades, hunters, curricles nor boxers 
can tempt these heretics from the windows, or the 
couch. Exercise, they assert is the evil principle 
and repose the first guod. Some of them are fire 
worshippers, others adore flowerpots, and some 
lie whole mornings together under portable groves, 
suspénded in balconies totally indifferent to the 
gaping croud and absorbed only in contemplation 
of themselves. A part of them complain of want of 
spirits, or tell you they are absent, when you are 
talking to them; others assert, they arenot at home, 
while they are reading out of Casement. 


RECIPE 
TO MAKE A MODERN BEAU. 


Take any thing....put it into a pair of pantaloons 
just large enough to contain one dozen; put a 
binding onthe topof the pantaloons (called a vest) 
und attach to the bosom of the shirt anoval glass case 
witha wy in it; pare away the skirts of its coat to 
the width ofa hat-band. If the subject is doomed 
to pass its time in the house, it will require a heavy 
pair of round toed jack boots, with a tassel before 
and belinde  Liftit up by the cape of the coat,” 
pull its hair over its face, lay a hat on its forehead, 
and spectacles on its nose. 

N. B. Its hands must, on no occasion, be suffered 
to escape from the pantaloon pockets, nor the spec- 
tacles from its nose. 

THE FINE ARTS. 

It is the honest boast of our country, that she has 
given birth to many of the most illustrious philoso- 
phers and artists, who are now the pride of the Eu- 


* See the series of plays onthe passions. The concluding 
lines were added at the request of Mr. Lewis. 


dignified and adorned.” 


i ropean world; and by whom the arts and sciences 


therein are carricd to their greatest perfection. 
It is sufficient, we think, to confirm our assertion, 
that we name a Thompson, a West, a Copely, a 
Brown, and a Fenton. The invaluable volume of 
inspiration assures us, “ a prophet is not without 
honour, save in his own country, and in his own 
house;”’ and the distinguished geniuses we have 
mentioned, with many others, have received the 
liberal rewards and flattering honours of Europe. 
—W hile one of them is created a member of a 
noble order in Germany, another is exalted to the 
presidency of the Royal Academy of Arts and 
Sciences in Great-Britain, They both are entitled 
by their merit to their pre-eminence.—We have 
not often met with specimens of the literary talents 
of president West—and he has been made the 
subject of ribaldry by that prince of blackguards, 
Feter Pindar. But we have before us one of his 
lectures, pronounced the 11th December last, to 
the Royal Society on delivering the gold and silrer 
medals, to those students who had produced the 
best painting, architectural design, drawing, and 
academy figure model. 

“In his lecture Mr. West took a cursory view 
of the Arts, from their origin in Greece, and pro- 
gress through Italy, till they obtained an establish- 
ment in Great-Britain. He did not confine him- 
self to painting, but animadverted also on sculp- 
ture, and hence bestowed high eulogiums on 
Phidias, particularly noticing the celebrated work 
of that artist on Monte Cavalle, the subject of 
which, is a young man breaking a horse. Appel- 
les was mentioned with high praise, as one of the 
great masters of the true sublime in the art, though 
unhappily none of his works descended with his 
fume. Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, Michael An- 
gelo, Raphael, and Corregio, received a distinct 
panegyric, and their appropriate merits were seve- 
rally noticed. 

“ It was the main object of the president to in- 
culcate an attention to mind, expression, energy, 
and truth of character, as the great qualities of the 
art, and a conviction, that those great qualities 
could only be attained by the union of philosophy 
with science, not a mere representative of exter- 
nal form, but an animated, yet correct, appeal to 
the imagination. 

“ Passing from this topic, which, however, he 
enforced by the example of those masters whose 
fame will be coeval with the arts in all ages, he 
illustrated the advantage and necessity of patron- 
age. This point naturally led him to a tribute of 
gratitude to the present king of Great-Britain. who, 
by his gracious countenance of the arts, had pro- 
duced the establishment of the Royal Academy. 

“ After this fervent and respectful homage, the 
president took occasion to speak in the most cn- 
couraging terms, of the progress of the Gritish 
arts. The excellence attained by the Greeks was 
the result of many ages, but painting coula be only 
said to have obtained an establishment in that 
country for a period of half a century; yet it can 
boast of professors of distinguished merit, and may 
look with proud defiance on the artists of those 
countries, which were once the favourite abodes 
of genius. But much as the arts were indebted, 
for their present flourishing state in that country, 
to the illustrious patron, to whom he had offered 
the tribute of respectful gratitude, he observed, 
that no individual, however exalted, could give 
sufficient animation to the powers of genius, unless 
the great, the affluent, instead of lavishing their 
possessions on the remains of any former art, 
gave a liberal enccuragement to cotemporary ta- 
lents. Without such encouragement, he observ- 
ed, in conclusion, genius must languish, and be- 
come as sterile as would nature herself, if deprived 
of the ocean, whose diffusive streams give life, 
vigour, and beauty to all by which she was enriched, 
[Boston Poper. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


« Jaques” passes much of his time in solitude. 
we hope he will refect there. “ Under the green- 
wood tree” his keen eyes may discern the fairies 
of moonlight, and the nympns and graces. 

Ferdinando has been for a long time silent. 
We hope he will soon open his mouth, and warble 
a songe 

For the translation ofa “ Greek Ode to astrono- 
my,” which was transcribed from a London paper, 
and sent us ina very obliging manner from New- 
York, we are grateful to an unknown correpondent, 
from whom we have frequently received agreeable 
selections from London papers. 

A. has all the strong, and all the graceful features 
of the scholars character. 


“ Shrewd and of a well constructed brain, 
“ Keen in pursuit, and vigorous to retain.” 


The just and well deserved review of the sermons 
of the Principal of Princeton College claims our 
attention. It is truly pleasant to the Lditor to dis- 
cover that the discourses of asound divine and an 
elegant scholar of his own country have been no 
less liberally than justly applauded by foreign cri- 
tics on the highest tribunal. 

The Editor sympathizes with his friend ess... who 
has applied to his ill-stared fortune Dryden’s well 
known lines, 


“ The lucky have whole days, and those they choose, 
* The unlucky have but hours, and those they lose.” 


and though he rarely indulges himself in the use 
of the querulous and elegiac style, he must apply 
the too faithful lines of the sensitive Cowper. 


- But me scarce hoping to attain my rest, 
Always from post withheld, always distress'd, 
Me howling winds drive devious, tempest toss'd, 
Sails ript, scams opening wide, and compass lost; 
And day by dav some currents thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


A gentleman having lately observed in company, 
that a deceased friend, a /awyer, had left behind 
him very few cfects. I can easily believe tt, said 
a female wit present, he had very few causes. 


The nated fashions must raise the spirit of those, 
who follow them; as it is impossible for a lady to 
pocket an affront who wears no pocket. 


SoLomon says a virtuous woman is a crown to 
her husband. By this rule, the most valuable of 
the sex is worth only fve shillings. 

In 1775 Dr. Tanner was vice chancellor of the 
university, and had an opportunity of evincing his 
attachment to the court, in a way which is sup- 
‘posed to have Jed to much of his subsequent pre- 
ferment. The university had voted an address to 
the king, approving the hostile measures adopted 
against the colonies, which was. of course, opposed 
by Jebb, the patriot, and the whig party. One of 
the members actually refused the key of the place 
which contained the seal necessary on these occa- 
sions. The courtly zeal of Tanner supplied the 
defect by means of a sledge-hammer, and was, in 
consequence, soon after received by Lord North 
witha prebend of Canterbury. He was in the fullest 
sense of the word a tory, and an enemy to all in- 
novation. As might be expected from such a 
chamwacter, he was liberal and generous, and his 
money was frequently bestowed in the patronage 
of learned men and learned publications. 

A person was Jately indicted at the quarter scs- 

sions for pulling rhe nose of one of his neighbours. 
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Tt appearing that little provocation had been piven 
to induce him to commit this rash act, he was re- 
primanded and severely fined. 


es 


Extract of a letter from a gentleman in Paris to his 
friend in Philadelphia. 


“On the llthof May, I left Antwerp for Brussels. 
The country round the latter far exceeds any thing 
[I ever saw. Nothing in the vicinity of Paris is 
comparable to it, and I think even the beautiful 
Hill of Richmond, so elegantly described by 
‘THOMSON, is not its rival. Country seats resem- 
ble palaces; and gardens of thirty and forty acres 
are very commonly laid out in serpentine walks 
and intersected by canals In every direction. At 
the termination of many a long avenue, some fan- 
ciful object is erected, a temple, a Chinese bridge, 
o! a summer-house with fountains continually play- 
inge The country through Belgium is a continu- 
ed garden. It was much ravaged by the wur, but 
has recoycred agains I travelled from Brussels to 
Paris in the Diligence, theonly conveyance through 
France, and I found it by no means so bad as I 
apprehended. On my route, I passed through 
Valencicnnes, Mons, Cambray, Peconueand Roye, 
all fortified towns, but have cvery appearance of 
poverty. I saw more beggars in one of these towns, 
in getting out of the Diligence than you ever met 
in your life. Tarrived at this great and wonderful 
city onthe l3thinst. I have been so much occu- 
pied with my business, since my arrival, that I 
have scen, as yet but litle. I have been in the 
rarden of the Thuilleries, the Champs Eliseés and 
the Palais Royale. but I have not seen the gallery 
of paintings and statues in the Thuilleries, nor the 
famous Venus de Medicis, which is there. 

“I have walked over the ground where the hor- 
rid massacre of the Swiss guards took place. The 
recollection of that atrocious deed almost chilled 
me with horror. ‘Che government of France has 
changed by degrees from a democracy to a com- 
plete monarchy. To what but a wild spirit of de- 
mocracy. which, for some years pervaded this 
country, can so great a change be attributed? It 
ought to be a lesson for usin America; for that 
same democratic furor, which once reigned in 
France, now rages in America. Not content with the 
mildest aud best government upon earth, the de- 
mocrats sech to destroy its very basis, viz. ils en- 
ergy, and by doing that the whole will fall. 

6“ Napolon Buona arte cerc-til Consul a vie? is now 
depending. Mo doubt HE WILL be Consul for 
lite, if ke please. ‘Phe mode of election is some- 
what curious. A bock is opened with the prefect of 
the department, (observe, in the very face of govern- 
ment) where the voters are to write down their 
names, yes crno, Few will be bold enough thus 
to expose themselves, by saying no.” 

A heavy complaint bas been made against the 
authors of modern romances, full of ghosts, spec- 
tres, and murderers. The voung lacics are so 
frightened, as to be afraid tu sleep alone. 

It is not surprising that the Pope should have 
an apoplectic fite His holiness has been alficted 
with the falling sickness for many yeurs. 

At the funeral of a young lady who died lately 
at Brighton, the pall was to be supported by four 
virginse The sneerers say that by sending couriers 
to several adjacent towns, the set was, with some 
dificulty, made up. 

A parrot is at present in the possession of lady 
Brokerton, seventy years of age, which talks as well 
us ever, and increases in noise, as tt does in years. 
The bird being a female, in some measure lessens 
the surprise. 
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Comfort for tragedy writers, “If you did not 
hike my tragedy, why did you not hiss 2”... My 
dear sir, no man can Aiss and yawn, at the same 
time. 

The following iscopied verbatim from anorthern 
paper, and may serve to vive distant nations anda 
Wondering posterity some idea of the July style. 
The pairiousm of this town, which was recuctant/y 
confir:d, by the Subdath, within the paces of religion, 
burst forth the next morning, with a peal of bells 
and thunder of ordnance. The earliest dawn offered 
a brilliant display of our national flag, from our 
shipping, public houses and places of distinction.” 

A lady of great wit and spirit, has been heard 
to declare that she was once completely silenced 
by a very stupid personage, in the midst of a de- 
clamation, and encircled by a large party of literary 
ladies and gentlemen. She was haranguiny upon 
the preference she should feel for Tom Jones, to 
Sir Charles Grandison, as a brother, a friend, a 
lover, ora husband. The silly gentlewoman, in the 
mere desire of prating, and perfectly unconscious 
ofthe great force of what she was going to utter, 
interrupted the lady orator, with, “ Jadics and gen- 
tlemen, 1 am reading Tom Jones, but have not 
finished it. I have just left him in bed with another 
man's wife.” 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. DACTYL AND COMMA. 
THE DESERTED HOG-STY. 
IMIATED FROM GOLDSMITE. 

Sic transit gloria mundi. 

Where yon lank grass waves o’er the silent way, 
And thriving weeds their branching arms display, 

Beneath the lofty maple’s darkening shade 

Erst stood a dome of firmest pine-planks made, 

To beechen posts the obedient ends were joined 

The flowery creeper all yon side entwined, 

O'er half the fabric, were there seen to rise 

An angled roof ascending towards the skies; 

Oft on yon wall I’ve ponder'd as I view’d 

The Aungry inmates, there enjoy their food; 

Heard the sow grunt, the burrow feebly whine, 

While their shrill treble all the sucklings join; 

When fill’d with food, how oft I’ve seen them lay, 

Bask in the sun and catch his warming ray. 

Then, if perchance as snoring loud they id 

Vhey heard approach the sty the kitchen maid, 

Heard on the drench the well known swell-fail 
scund, 

Or the thick ears of corn fly rattling round; 

How quick they startede. oft I pondered then, 

And oft compared the wavs of hoys to men. 

So the dull Democrat, his dosing keeps, 

And till the leaves and fishes call him, sleeps; 

But when he hears approach the long wish'd prise 

To the fili trough of offices he fics; 

Though thousand offices the fool should clog 

Sti as insatlate as the ravening hog. 

There, oft the swinish brood in gambals gay, 

Sported the day and slept the night away. 

Now all these joys are fled, as late I view'd 

The site where once the cumbrous hog- pen stood; 

No éoar I saw his greedy jaws extend, 

No parent sow, her infant pigs defend, 

No squeaktng pigs with pious whine implore 

Their mother sow to yicld her milky store; 

Thither no more at summer's parting doy 

Shall the blythe Aouse-maid wind her devicus way: 

No more the swine rear’d on their legs shall stand, 

And ask the tiowing beverage from her hana; 

No more express their sqgueaiing rapture when 

Loaded with corn the farmer seeks their pen, 

Or when Aurora’s crimson light appears, 

No more shall wine their matins in our ears. 
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O Idleness, in thee the cause we trace 

Ofall the silent sadness of this place; 

For had the farmer's yard with wood been stored, 

The Sty had stood, and there pigs still had snored. 

It was a winter’s day, ‘¢ fast fell the snow,” 

And bleakly round the borean blast did blow, 

When the stern farmer, so the fates ordain, 

Doomed the warm pen no longer should remain, 

Doomed the dry planks his kitchen fires should 
grace, 

And the oak trough supply the back log’s place; 

The swine astonished heard their cheerless fate, 

And deep despair in every visage sate. 

And first the good old Boar prepared to go, 

Leave the warm sty for heaps of drifted snow; 

He marched in virtue bold with solemn pace, 

While the big tears bedew'd his manly face; 

Not for himself he wept, the whining train 

Of infant followers, call'd his tears amain. 

The Sow in louder plaints expressed her woes, 

With sullen grunt the mournful barrow goes; 

yet oft he pauzed and looked with wishful eye, 

At the lone hog’s trough and deserted sty: 

The group of pigs, groped onward, far behind, 

And squeaked their anguish to the sighing wind. 

Now the rank hog-weed, shades the dark’ned 
ground, 

And balcful night-shade spreads its vines around. 
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Cetera desunt. 
Gambridge, Sefitember 3, 1802. 


FROM THE EVENING POST. 
“ THE ARTS OF ABLE EDITORS.” 


LARRY O’SHANAHAN'S KIND INVITATION TO “í PA- 
TRIOTIC ALIENS.” (a) 


[To the tune of Ally Croter.} 


All you who'd be instructors without having any 
learning ; 

All you who would dictate, and judge, without the 
least discerning ; 

Who fain would pass for honest men, with gibbets 
in your faces, 

And look so bold, while branded with manifold dis- 
graces, í 


Come hasten here, and learn from me the 
Arts of able Editors. 
I'l teach you all the Arts of an able Editor. 


Altho’ from dirt and dung-hills, you like toadstools 
should have grown up 
Or aping of the gentleman, with vanity, are blown 
up; 
Altho” the spawn of jail-birds foul; or e’cn the 
filthy pledges 
Of mumping beggars, litterd under European 
hedges, 
You may thrive here by learning ak the Arts 
of able Editors 
So I'll teach you all the Arts of an able Edi- 


tore 


If from the bogs of county Tip*, or from some 
British village, 
Compell'd to fly for murder, treason, theft, or high- 
way pillage, 
Comc hither to Columbia’s shore, look confident, 
and hector, 
And you'll find a certain great man here, your crony 
and protector, 
If vou only will but learn from me the dris 
of an Ediior, 
If you'll learn ell the Arts of an able Edticr. 


(a) “ Patriotic Aliens,” a lare Democratic toast. 
* This in English means the county of Tipperary, of 
which the assize town is Connell. 
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Altho’ with peeping through the grates at sien of 
bag and wattle,f Sir, 
Your face has scars of many bars, as if receiv'd in 
battle, Sir; 
Though in each line, (T should say rope) pourtray'd 
are death and sin, Sir, 
Sagacious J n will find a grace in every 
grin, Sir, 
If you'll only take pains to be his abiceditors, 
If you'll learn all the Arts of an aile Editor. 


Altho’ stag-bail and perjury were written in your 


looks, Sir, 

And though your nose should be squeez'd flat by 
kissing of the book, Sir, 

For a come-off, our patron here, behind won’t let 
you lag, Sir, 

But neatly say, “ the Bible’s nought but lamp-black 
and old rags” Sir. 


If you'll only lie and swear to it like an 
able editor, 
If you'll learn all the Arts of an cble Editor. 


Come, Dermot, Matt, Mighel,|} and Pat, my 
jewcls make haste over, 

To milk and potatoes bid farewel, for here you'll 
live in clover; 

And when you land, cry boldly out, “I’m now 
good as the best of you, 

By Jasus now I'U lie, and swear, and vote like all 
the rest of you;” 


And then you'll get a polish from our able 
little editors, 
Ob! you'll learn all the Arts of an able Editor. 


And now dear boys remember well the story of 
the pitcher, 
And while you may, get out o’the way, of that 
curs’d thing the snitcher.** 
From foggy European air this safer climate wins ye, 
The yetlow-fever may be cur’d, but not the hempen- 
guinzy-FT 
Come then, receive fraternal hugs from all 
our able editors, 
You'll quickly learn to con by rote, the Arts 
of able Editors. 


Explanation of one thing perhaps you may desire, 
Sir, 
And “ what’s the arts of editors?” before you move 
require, Sir; 
It is to make the whole you say, beginning, end 
and middle, Sir, 
One burning lie, enough to raise a blister on a 
griddle, Sir. 
So easy is't to learn, you see, the Arts of 
able Editors, 
How casy then to learn, all the Arts of able 
Editors? 


With heart, dear Pat, as black as hat, and front 
with brand of gibbet, 
And some of those sweet qualities old Baily Rolls 
exhibit ; 
A head eternally confus’d with foul and noxious 
vapours, 
With lics, impostures, and detraction, daubing 
duily papers ; 
Those, and those alone, are all the Arts of 
uble Ldttors, 
Oh! the precious Arts of our able Editors!!! 


tL the slang of Ireland the jail is called sometimes, 
Othe siro of the hig and wattle.” from the prisoners putting 
cut irom the upper windows a wattle, or pole, with a bag 
api. ced to it to receive the alms of passengers below. 

t stag-bail.. .A set of infameus men hire themselv : tobe 
bail, and will swear themselves worth 5000 dollars, when 
thev are not worth perhaps five cents....this is called Stug- 
CE 

I Migiel |The ecmmon Irish way of saying Michael. 

7 Sri ber... Dang name for the gallows. 

Tf} Hempen quinzy.... The slang for hanging, . 


SELECTED POETRY. 


A RECEIPT TO MAKE A GHOST. 


ADDRESSED TO A LADY, WHO TOLD THE AUTHOR 
SHE PRAYED TO SEE A GHOST. 


Take a man who adores you....and do but look 
round, 

With those bright sparkling eyes, and he’ll quick- 
ly be found, 

Then receive him at first with good nature and 


ease 

And use all thy ways,....thou hast many....te 
please ; 

Let him hang on thy looks, and be blest with that 
smile, 


Which could sorrow herself for a moment beguile. 

If he speaks but a word, be all quiet attention, 

Affability, meekness, and sweet ccondescention. 

But, when thus thou hast raised him to visions 
above, 

And he figures exstatic the raptures of Love; 

Then be sudden, and quickly reverse the beha~ 
viour, 

Let thy cruelest scorn be considered a favour, 

When compar’d with the punishment thou hast 
in store, 

For the wretch who thy charms thus presumes to 
adore: 

AS those ways you first thought of to please 

im, 

Invent all the arts to torment and to tease him, 

If he speaks to thee now, wonder at his assurance, 

And esteem his civilities past all endurance, 

If thou can’st, thy agreeable manners forget ; 

Be this moment a prude, and the next a coquette. 

Not the * poppy’s mild juice, thou hast made him 
s0 mad, 

Can acy the sweet sleep, which he yesterday 

ad. 

See he sickens and dies, and becomes the dear creas 
ture 

Thou hast long pray’d to see....without limb, with- 
out feature; 

And if it be true, what great PLATO once said, 

The old Grecian sage, that the souls of the dead, 

For the things, which they held here in high ad- 
miration, l 

Still pine, and forsake not their old habitation; 

He will still hover round thee a delicate Ghost, 

As the dearest of things, which on earth pleas’d 
him most, 

Then be not surprised, if you hear a deep sigh, 

And should see Mr. Ghost gliding pensively by; 

He will do thee no harm, but he still loves to gaze 

On those charms, which have set the whole world 
in a blaze. 


a 


* The ingenious author of the above easy lines, evidently 
had in his mind Jago’s remark, when he moralizes upoa 
the perturbed features of the zealous Moor. 


Not poppy, nor mandragora 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world 
Shall ever med'cine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owd’st yesterday. 


[Note by the Editor of the Port Folie. 
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INTERESTING TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(Continued. ) 


PART THE SECOND. 
CHAPTER II. 


The Earth. Sulphur predominates in itso Theory of 
the North-West wind. 


But, to fix the nature of the climate, that of 
the earth, or the kind, and mixture ofits component 
parts must largely contribute. The northern 

art of Asia sufficiently proves this. It is bald, 
But incomparably colder than North-America. 
This is ascribed to the nitre, which abounds so 
much inthe soil. In the soil of the Atlantic 
North-American states, sulphur appears to be pre- 
dominant. It is said they cannot find saltpetre in 
sufficient quantity to keep the powder-mills going. 
Saltpetre, indeed, counteracts corruption, and no 
climate is so putrefactive as that of North-America. 
‘Apples and other fruits rot upon the trees. The 
sulphur is likewise the cause of the rapid vegeta- 
tion. But this violent growth seldom allows the 
fruits to attain a perfect maturity. They rot 
before hand, and you constantly see upon the 
trees green fruit, half ripe, and already rotten. 
Among the native inhabitants, you find the same 
rapid developement of the body, and a premature 
old age. Tothis superfluity of sulphur in the soil, 
may likewise be ascribed those sultry heats which 
come on so suddenly in the summer, and occasion 
fainting fits. On this account the American trees 

row the quicker, and perish the quicker likewise: 
they dre subject to premature decay, and to the 
attacks of numerous sorts of vermin. The earth 
imparts its properties to the plants; the beasts 
feed upon the plants; and the men upon both 
beasts and plants: consequently all the bodies must 
have properties corresponding to those of the 
constituent part of the earth. The frequent thun- 
der storms prove the abundance of sulphur... That 
substance now and then falls in rain... The water 
is often covered with it. ‘here are examples of 
its taking fire, in fishing by torch-light, as is 
customary there, and by touching the water with 
a torch. The frequent fevers, especially among 
those who dwell near the water, are also, by the 
physicians, imputedto the sulphureous exhalations. 

The greater warmth to the westward of the 
Allegany mountain, than under the same latitude 
in the Atlan‘ic part of North-America, may per- 
haps be occasioned by the extensive natural 
meadows, bare of wood, the ground of which was 
therefore accessible to the rays of the sun, and 
might be warmed by them. Perhaps, however, 
the soil is there otherwise constituted; it is at 
leust incomparably more fertile. 

We are not yet sufficiently acquainted with the 
general theory of the winds, to ascribe the cold of 
North-America chiefly to the north-west wind ; for 
it will not answer to suppose it proceeds from the 
narth pole. For this north-west wind does not 
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blow, to the westward of the Allegany mountains, 
at the same time when it traverses the Atlantic 
parts. ‘fo the westward, winds altogether different 
prevail, and none of them is so cold as the north- 
west in Atlantic North-America. If this wind 
came from the polar lands, it would be at the 
westward of the mountains, nearer to its source, 
and of course colder. But all travellers there 
affirm the contrary. Finally, the west wind is in 
the middle states at least as cold as the north-west, 
which proves that the several chains of mountains 
which are called the Apalachian mountains, and 
among which the Allegany is the highest summit, 
by forming the separation of the two oceans, must 
be considered as the cause of this cold westerly 
wind... Another circumstance confirms this. The 
north-east wind brings rain throughout the whole 
eastern Coast... West of the Allegany mountain, 
it is a clear, dry, and cold wind; a proof that it 
has dropped in rain all its earthy vapours, upon 
its journey from the ocean over the mountain, and 
that the mountain has imparted to it, in its passage, 
a coldness which it did not possess nearer the 
coast. Jn travelling over the Peter’s mountain, 
near Harrisburg, in Pennsylvania, which runs to 
the west of the blue hills, parallel to, and not far 
distant from them, I saw plainly, that a great 
part of the clouds of rain, which the north-east 
wind drove upon it, remained suspended on the 
eastern side, and that it was much clearer on the 
western side. Thus many vapours are stopped on 
the east side of every chain of mountains, and the 
wind grows continually less damp. 

Though of all that has been written upon the 
American climate, therefore, the best in my 
judgment is what the abovementioned Williams 
has published, yet I cannot accede to his opinion, 
that the north-west wind comes so far from the 
polar lands. The theory of the winds is not yet 
sufficiently known to determine whether they pass 
over so great an extent at once. It is indeed 
known of the trade winds; but these are regular 
only upon great seas; upon large continents they 
are not. But, in the present case, it is utterly 
impossible that the north-west should blow from 
the polar climes, unless all the travellers have 
concurred not to tell the truth. The causes have 
Just been seen. 

I believe, therefore, it may be adopted for a 
certainty, that the Apalachian mountains, are the 
only cause of the cold west and north-west winds 
in Atlantic America, and the following fact must 
make it yet more probable. This circumstance, 
which as far as I know, has not yet been remark- 
ed by any traveller, is as follows: westward of the 
summit of the Blue hills, called in some places 
Kittatinny, in others the North-hill, it rains not 
olien with a north-east or yet more easterly wind, 
but generally with the south-west wind. This 
proves that the north-east wind does not pro- 
ceed beyond the Allegany mountain, but rebounds 
back, and still carries with it the watery vapours. 
This further proves, that when cold east and north- 
cast winds blow at the westward, they are cold 
streams of air generated upon the mountain itself, 
which pour themselves towards the warmer and 
thinner atmosphere gn the Miysisippi ; but not the 
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cold north-east winds coming from the Atlantic 
ocean, charged with vapours, which do not procecd 
beyond the Allegany mountain, but strike its cast 
side, and rebound backwards. It has also been 
found, by corresponding observations, that when 
to the eastward, north-east winds blow, for several 
days together, altogether different winds have 
prevailed in Pittsburg. The rebounding north- 
east wind comes with its watery vapours from the 
south-west, owing to the following causes... T'he 
mountains run from north-east to south-west, 
nearly parallel with the coast. The easterly 
wind proceeds from the north-east point, in the 
neighbourhood of the banks of Newfoundland. This 
wind consequently strikes upon the mountains, but 
in an acute angle. The two considerable summits 
of the Blue and Allegany mountains, meet in the 
southern part of Virginia, not far from Staunton, in 
an acute angle together. Here they rise to their 
greatest elevation. Jn this angle consequently the 
north-east wind presses together all its vapours; and 
as it can proceed no farther, it must turn back, and 
carry them with it, by the same way through which 
it came. Hence it commonly rains, west of the 
Blue hills, with a south-west wind, originating in the 
north-east. And when the rain has fallen, there 
comes immediately from the Allegany mountain a 
cold west, or north-west wind, which clears up 
t2 sky again. 

The cold winds always come down from the 
Allegany mountain. Whence proceeds then this 
cold property in those mountains? This question 
has not yet been examined. Can it be owing to 
the numerous iron mines which they contain? I 
am far from pretending to decide this question; 
but I shall here take the liberty to give my opinion 
concerning it. 

The Apalachian mountains (which name I give 
to the whole collective chain of mountains) are not 
indeed all very high, if you reckon their elevation 
from their feet; but they stand upon a level which 
is itself high. Vor the land rises gradually from 
the sea, and where it begins to swell into hills, they 
are never so high upon the western as upon the 
eastern side; which is likewise the case with the 
great chains of mountains, so that from the ocean 
to the summit of the Allegany mountains you are 
constantly ascending. The height of the Allegany 
above the surface of the sea, is calculated at four 
thousand feet. This is six hundred feet higher 
than the highest ridge of the Hartz in Germany. 
leven the vallies, therefore, not far from this 
mountain top, must be at least two thousand fect 
above the sea. Atsuch an elevation the air must be 
considerably cold. Besides, the Apalachian moun- 
tains consistof altogether barren, rocky chains of 
hills, whose component parts aye perhaps of a 
colder nature. Iven the larger vallics are full of 
stony hills, of small fertility, and there is only a very 


‘little fruitful level ground, just along the side of the 


rivulets. All this is covered with wood of slender 
growth ; excepting the pines, which are tolerably 
stately, hut grow only upon a good soil. Consider 
further, the great extent of this mountainous ree 
zion: from the Blue hills to the Allegany the dis» 
tance, in Pennsylvania, at most places, is from one 
hundred and filty totwo hundred English miles, 
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And there are considerable gaps in the mountains 
before you come to the Blue hills. The nearer 
you draw to the Allegany mountain, the colder 
you find the climate. The vegetation opens at 
Philadelphia four weeks earlier than at the Blue 
mountains: they are not clear of snow, when Phila- 
delphia is surrounded with verdure. 

Here then are causes amply sufficient for the cold 
winds. From the summit of the Allegany, westwards 
to the Missisippi, the coldness of the climate dimi- 
nishesagain, and its warmth increases, in proportion 
to the proximity of the river. But the cold winds 
from the mountains cannot blow here so often, or so 
strong, as to the eastward, for the following reasons: 
there is on that side no sea, over which in winter 
the aircan be warmed and attenuated, particularly 
by the gulf-stream, flowing from the torrid zone, 
considerably more than over the sbovementioned 
terra-firma. The cold air, therefore, rushes not 
with the same violence down from the mountains? ; 
for, as to the westward, there is nothing but land, 
the equilibrium must be more nearly maintained 
in the atmosphere. 

The exemption from the unpleasant north-east 
winds, coming from the sea, must give the western 
elimate a great superiority over that to the east- 
ward ; for after several days of heat, these north-east 
storms pour down a cold rain upon the Atlantic 
states. The air is then thick, oppressive, and re- 
laxing. It attacks chiefly the bowels, and achange 
of cloathing becomesnecessary.—South-cast winds 
vn their side, bring in like manner, streams of warm 
wind—South-west winds bring fair weather. 

Beyond the mountains in the internal part of 
North-America, the unpleasant damp sea winds 
and the changes of weather proceeding from them 
are unknown; the climate there must, therefore, 
be steadier. Its greater warmth, to which almost 
all travellers testify, may perhaps be chiefly owing 
to the nature of the ground, and perhaps to the ex- 
tensive natural meadows, formed, it is said, by the 
burning away of the woods, and exposed to the 
heating rays of the sun; and also to the diminish- 
el force and greater infrequency of the cold 
Apalachian winds. 


MISCELLANY. 
(From the Loiterer. ) 


Sim Animi dubius. Viac. 3. Geone 


MR. EDITOR, 


As you have entered into a kind of contract to 
supply the public with a regular succession of 
amusement, you will not surely disdain accepting 
the contribution of one who is no distant relation 
of your family, and a great admirer of your under- 
takings 

On this presumption I have after much debate, 
and more hesitation (for itis not my way to do any 
thing in a hurry) set down to communicate to you 
some anecdotes of my family and myself; which if 
sulhciently interesting to amuse your readers, 
neither my ancestors will have lived, nor I written 
M vain. 

I am the only son of Sir Dilatory Doubtful of 
Dubious-Hall, in this county, descended from an 
ancient and honourable family long settled at that 
placee Our ancestor was one of those Norman ba- 
rons who did William the Conqueror the honour 
ef accompanying him in his descent against Eng- 
land: Of whom it is recorded, that after every thing 
was fully prepared, and part of the troops were em- 
barked, and just as he himself was stepping on 
board, he, all at once recollected, that he might 
possibly perish in the expedition, or that his estate 
might suffer considerably in his absence; and would 


* Because it rushes towards the sea, and consequently in 
the castern directione 
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have inevitably turned back, had not some of his; 
companions hinted to him, that malice might im- 

pute to cowardice what was really the effect of fore- 

sight. He therefore (after changing his mind 

about twenty times more) resolutely set forward; 

and in reward, I suppose for his feats of valour, 

received from the hands of the Conqueror the lord- 

ship of Castle Dubious, with all its fiefs and appur- 

tenances. Thecurious may search for the original 

grant in Doom’s-day book——From this time our 

family spread rapidly, and soon formed alfiances 

with the most respectable of the English nobility 

—the Shatterbrains—the Daudlers—the Loungers 
—the Lingerers, and, as I before observed, the 

Loiterers were not ashamed to cultivate acquaint- 

ance, and acknowledge relation with the Doubtfuls. 
Neither the civil wars of the Henries or Edwards, 
nor the religious persecutions of Marv and her 
father, were at all destructive to our ancestors, who 
in the true spirit of their family, changed their 
party under the first, and their religion under the 
last, on the most moderate computation, about six 
times; by which trifling sacrificethey escaped those 
severe punishments which more obstinate people 
descivedly incurred. Happy! could the same 
timeing system of politics have alwavs preserved 
their persons and estates from the oppression of 
party, and the plunder of sequestration. 

And here, were I to consult my own feelings, 
should I drop the pen, and leave my heroes in this 
state of meridian splendour, in imitation of those 
who finish the history of this country at the peace 
of sixty-three; but truth demands a different con- 
duct, and bids me pursue the decline and fall of our 
race, with the same accurate impartiallity, with 
which I have marked its rise, and traced its progress 
—In that melancholy period, when 

“ Civil dudgeon first grew high, 
“ And men fell out, they knew not why.” 

My great grandfather, Sir Ralph Doubtful was 
seized with the epidemic fury of the times. and af- 
ter various resolutions and irresolutions, determin- 
ed to raise a regiment ofa thousand horse, at his 
own expense. One thing, however, a good deal 
embarrassed him; he had not yet made up his mind 
on which side he should employ them. Nor can it 
be matter of wonder that a point which has puzzled 
the ablest legislators, should have been too much 
for the brains of Sir Ralph. He had perused, in- 
deed, with eagerness and attention, the remonstran- 
ces of the parliament, and the manifestoes of the 
king, but their arguments were, unluckily, so equal, 
that he always found himself of the same opinion 
with that which he.read last. In this dilemma, he 
determined to have recourse to history, and get 
himself perfectly acquainted with every part ofthe 
constitution. He,therefore, instantly fell to rum- 
maging his library, which (having once belonged 
to a convent, whose revenues had been granted, at 
the dissolution of religious houses, to our family) 
contained a most choice collection of bcoks.—-Here 
he immediately fell foul on Fabian and John Rous, 
who gave him a prodigious deal of information— 
hence proceeding in a kind of retrogressive motion; 
he next attacked the Chronicle of Croyland; and 
at last Willam of Malmsbury, Gildas, and venera- 
ble Bede himself were forced to descend from their 
dusty shelves to increase the knowledge, and settle 
the tenets of this insatiable politicians—As some 
of the above works are rather voluminous. and Sir 
Ralph was nota very fast reader, I think it much to 
his credit that he fairly read through them all, and 
had completely finished his course of historic stu- 
dies in little more than two years. Atthe end of 
which period he found himself just as wise as when 
he firstbegan. And the world would have been in 
danger of losing the exploits of this hero, and 
ihe writings of his historian, had not the offer of a 
pension and a title, in case of success, determined 
this disinterested patriot to side with the king— 
trom this moment my worthy kinsman vas agiong- 


er wavering in opinion or lukewarm in zeal; hia 
doubts were all cleared, and his fears were all re- 
moved, he even made as much haste as he could to 
enrol, arm, and discipiine his regiment; towards 
which he had not yet made the least preparation— 
I have already observed, that itis not the character- 
istic ofthe Doubifuls ever to put themselves in a hur- 
ry; nor had his love of loyalty, or his hopes of arce ` 
ward, any visible effect, on determining his mea- 
sures, or quickening his motions: on the contrary, 
he continued in his usual course to doubt, to delibere 
rate, to approve, and to reject. A twelvemonth 
passed away before he could enrol a proper number 
of men; six months more were spent in teaching 
them to ride gracefully; and in settling the colour 
of their uniform. It tock him up at least an addi- 
tional six——to determine what plan of operations 
would be most effectually pursued.—At last every 
thing was settled exactly fo his mind, and on the 
thirty-first of January, one thousand six hundred 
and forty-eight, Sir Ralph set forward, at the head 
of his corps, nounted on a most formidable charg- 
er, vowing to take signal vengeence on every ill-fat- 
ed puritan who should come in his way —His plan 
was the most extensive, and at the same time the 
most simple that can be conceived: as easy in its 
accomplishment as decisive in its effect. It was 
indeed no other than to march immediately to Lon- 
don, unperceived by the army of the parliament, 
of which there were scarce twenty thousand be- 
tween him and the metropolis—as soon as they ar- 
rived there, they were to make themselvcs mas- 
ters of the tower, and, of course, of his majesty's 
person. A troop was to be detached to take pos- 
session of Chatham, and all the forts on the river. 
About thirty privates, headed by a serjeant, were 
to beat the train-bands out of the city; and Sir 
Ralph himself obligingly undertook to murder the 
lord mayor. Every particular being thus adjusted, 
there remained not the least possibility of a disap- 
pointment; the whole party moved on cheerfully, 
the men in spirits from the hopes of pay and plun- 
der, and their chief elated with the thoughts of his 
pension and his title. They were not, however, 
suffered long to enjoy their delusion; for before they 
had marched many hours, they were informed that 
his majesty had been executed the day before: this 
was a terrible blow both tothe new colonel and his 
followers, for the latter deserted by handfuls, and 
the former, with the small remainder, quietly sura 
rendered themselves toa party of the parliament 
horse, which soon after came up with them. But 
the worst was yet to come, foras he was taken in 
arms, his family were instantly voted malignant, and 
his whole estate delivered over to the care of the 
committee of sequestration. 


The failure of his hopes, and the ruin of his ese 
tate, threw him into a violent fever—hard fare and 
the damps of an unwholesome prison, completed 
what disappointment had begun, and my untortw- 
nate ancestor soon after finished his mortal career. 
From this period the glory of our house declined 
apace ; neither my grandfather or father possessed 
the genius or spirit of enterprize which distinguish- 
ed their ancestors, and consequently made not the 
same figure in history, as the illustrious personage 
whose met.:virs I have been writing.—Before the 
death of the latter, indeed the estate became so 
much encumbered, that he found it impossible to 
breed me up in the hereditary idleness of the fami- 
ly; a misfortune which he might lament, but could 
not avoid; he, therefore, wisely resolved to give 
me such an education as should qualify me for 
hliing some very important employment, which he 
intended to procure me, at a proper time; but 
whether it was to be civil, military, or ecclesiastics 
he was not quite determined. I was accoraingly 
sent from home to school to the university. and 
trom thence sent abroad (where after pussmg a 
sulicient time) I returned to my futher s house, in 
order to take possession of the aforcsaiu cmpiag> 


ment; towards obtaining which, I have reason to 
think, he had as yet made no great advancement. 
However, about a week after my return, he took 
me into his study. and not without a great deal of 
previous preparation, made me a long harangue 
on the subject of his provident care and paternal 
affection; which he cencluded with the following 
words—“ You are now, my son, entered into your 
“ twenty-eizhth year, and it is not, therefore, too 
& early to begin turning yourthoughts to your fu- 
“ture profession in life; I would not, however, 
“ wish you to hurry yourselfina pointofso much 
“ importance to your own happines, and the good 
“ofthe public. Take, therefore, time to consider 
“the matter well, and at the end of two or three 
“ years, make me acquainted with your determin- 
€ ation.” 

To this affectionate speech I made as affection- 
ate an answer, and from that moment began my 
deliberations; but whether the different professions 
are really so very equal, or whether [ am but an 
inaccurate distinguishcr, whether my genius was 
alike fitted for al] or for none, I know not; certain 
it is, that at the expiration of three years I was 
ebliged to beg a little more time to fix my deter- 
mination, which my father most readily granted, and 
even greatly commended me for not having decid- 
ed too hastily.—This was certainly not the way 
to quicken me, and accordingly month passed 
away after month, and year after year, in the same 
way, and it was not till the age of thirty-five, that 
I found my talents were best adapted to a military 
life. This determination was made a little too 
late, for just as my father was endeavouring to 
procure me acommission, he was suddenly cut off 
ia his eightieth year by a paralytic stroke, and left 
me, as his father had left him, the inheritor of an 
incumbered estate and a ruinous house. 

With the death of my father expired all my love 
of a military life, and I resolved to sit quietly down, 
and endeavour to find some expedient for paying 
off my mortgages, and re-building my mansion- 
house. For effecting this purpose, numberless 

` schemes occurred, and each had their peculiar ad- 
vantages, but as each had their peculiar disadvan- 
tages too, I was most exceedingly embarrassed in 
my choice, and some more years elapsed before 
I could fix upon any. At length, after approving 
and rejecting a variety of plans, just as 1 had en- 
tered my forty-sixth year, I was fully convinced, 
that to marry some pretty sensible girl of eighteen, 
of a good family and large fortune, would be the 
most eligible step I could take. 

This resolution being once formed, there re- 
mained only to find among my female acquaint- 
ance, some person worthy of this high honour; 

and soon two candidates started up, whose claims 
were in every respect so very equal, that never 
throughout a life of doubt and hesitation, doI re- 
member being so terribly put to it before—The 
young ladies in question were both heiresses of 
good fortunes, and descendants from good families; 
beth very amiable and very pretty. Nordo l at 
all know whether I should ever have settled this 
point, had not one of them obligingly settled it for 
ane, by marrying a man, who, it scems, had been 
debating the matter with the lady, while I was de- 
bating it with myself.—The difficulty of choice was 
now most happily removed, and | set forward the 
next day with the most desperate intention of 
making an offer in form to the other, who now 
reigned sole mistress of my affections. Great, 
however, was my surprise to find on my arrival, 
the whole house was in confusion, and still greater 
to hear that Miss had, that morning, eloped with a 
young officer, who had been some time quartered 
at a neighbouring town.—Struck with such com- 
plicated instances of female perfidy, I returned 
bomein a phrenzy worthy the occasion, and should 
certainly have made away with myself. could I 
have determined jp what manner to effect my 
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bloody purpose. But I was fortunately so long in 
deciding, which was the most fashionable mode of 
suicide, that before this doubt was settled, another 
arose, namely, whether the reception I should mect 
with in the'other world, would be such as to make 
me amends for having quitted this in such a hurry; 
and I therefore deterred to some other opportunity, 
my journey to that country from whose bourn no 
traveller réturns.—This adventure having perfectly 
cured me of my matrimonial inclination, I have 
ever since Jed a very quiet and tolerably happy 
life, having my peace of mind disturbed by scarce 
any other doubts and uncertainties, than whether 
I shall put on my blue or my drown coat, and whe- 
ther my Sunday's pudding shall be boiled or baked.— 
One thing, and one only, has at times, indeed, a 
little ruffled me, but that I have now settled to my 
satisfaction, and I hope, sir, to yours also.—For it 
having some how occurred to me, that as I am 
turned of three score, and do not intend to marry, 
I may possibly leave no legitimate issue to emulate 
my virtues, and continue my name, I have deter- 
mined, therefore, to bequeath to you Mr. Loiterer, 
my whole estate, real and personal, on condition 
you take the name and arms of Doubtful, and 
promise to lay out the profits of your work in re- 
pairing the old mansion, and improving the es- 
tates—~And I do hereby assure you, on the word 
of a gentleman, that it is my most irrevocable de- 
termination (if you do not forfeit my good opinion, 
and if I do not change my mind) to make you my 
heir and sole executor; in token whereof, I assure 
you, that I am, 
Your affectionate relation, 
And humble servant, 
Danity DovstrFun. 
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INCONVENIENCE OF A LEARNED WIFE. 
(From the European Magazine] | 
SIR, 


There has been a great deal of debate and much 
shedding of ink in the learned world for some time 
past, respecting the rank that women ought to hold 
in the scale of creation. Some sourold bachelors 
have thought, with Sir Anthony Absolute in the 
play, that women may be taught their letters, but 
should never learn their mischievous combina- 
tions; others, of a softer mould, have in a manner 
depressed while they exalted them, by bursting 
forth into rapturous eulogiums on their amiable 
virtues, which they would atthe same time confine 
to the kitchen and nursery ; while a third sort, with 
more liberality than the one, and more boldness 
than the other, have contended that literature alone 
exalts the female character, and that every step a 
woman mounts in the ladder of learning makes her 
more eminent in excellence: 


‘¢ Victorque virum volitare per ora.” 


Among the votaries of the third sect I beg leave 
to enrol my name. I began life with a determin- 
ation to run counter to the established usage of 
mankind, in the choice of a wife. For I sighed 
when I reflected on the slavish subjection in which 
man detains his injured helpmate, in defiance of 
reason, and in contempt of humanity; I burnt with 
all the zeal of a Don Quixote to fight the battles 
of this last and fairest work of nature, and resolved 
to show the world that I felt what I expressed, by 
drawing some deserving female from humble life ; 
by providing her with books in all the learned lan- 
guages, superintending her education with scrupu- 
lous anxiety, and at a fit period leading her to the 
altar, crowned with the never-fading flowers of sa- 
gacity and erudition. This grand scheme | im- 
mediately put in practice, in the follgwing man- 
ner: 

_ You must know, Sir, there is a small shop oppo- 
site my study window, which professes to sell gin- 


gerbread, earthen-ware, gilt paper, peg-tops, and 
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treacle. To this house of miscellancous fame I 
had been accustomed to see a little girl come two 
or three Umes a weck, and generally return with 
a handful of gingerbread. This did not at first 
appear very exuraordinary, till I observed the gin- 
gerbread to be decorated with the letters of the al- 
phabet, which the sagacious infant devoured mcre 
with her eyes than her teeth. ‘This pleased me; 
it seemed an earnest of future literary greatness, 
and immediately determined me to pain some ac- 
quaintance with the damsel, in order to find whe- 
ther at some future period she was likely to answer 
my matrimonial speculation. In afew days I foun 
out her abode, and waited on her mother, an indus- 
trious washerwoman in the neighbourhood; told 
her my tale, to which she did “ seriously incline ;" 
and ended by requesting that she would put her 
daughter under my tuition. The old woman 
thankfully accepted the offer, assuring me that her 
daughter was one of the ’cutest giris in the whole 
street; and having called her in, and acquainted 
her with the subject of our conference, I had the 
satisfaction to find that she expressed an entire 
readiness to submit to my instructions. We ac- 
cordingly departed, hand in hand. Little Phebe 
(for so she was called) immediately entercd upon 
her course of lectures with an alacrity that boti 
surprised and pleased me. She learned to read 
even quicker than Madame de Genlis’s infant pro- 
digies; soon became acquainted witha large por- 
tion of English literature; and in the course of a 
few years was mistress of the French, Italian, 
Greek, and Latin languages. 

I now considered the time as ‘having arrived, 
which fate had fixed for my marriage. Phebe 
made no objection; a license was obtained; ‘and 
Dr. Stedfast and Phebe Morris were introduced to 
the public, by means of the morning papers, as 
husband and wife. My pleasure did not, like that 
of many others, end with the honey-moon, but re- 
ceived a daily accession of delight; for surely no 
woman, since the time of Queen Elizabeth, was 
ever possessed of such rare and valuable virtues. 
The common failings of common women were un- 
known to Phebe; her lofty mind “ towered above 
her sex,” and displayed such a collection of singu- 
lar endowments, as, conscious as I] am of my inas 
bility properly to display, I cannot resist the temp- 
tation of endeavouring to describe. 

The first talent on which my wife piqued her- 
self, was high spirit. The tame acquiescence of 
Mrs. Shandy she utterly despised, and indeed gave 
numerous and forcible proofs of the contrary ex- 
treme. For instance, she spoilt me a famous edi- 
tion of Pope’s Works, by throwing a volume into 
the fire, in which the author had stigmatized some 
jady in these words: ‘“ No ass more meek, no ass 
more obstinate.” She next tore the cover from 
a volume of Swift’s Letters, because he called her 
sex a race hardly above monkies. Her third 
stretch of prerogative was displayed by throwing 
Congreve’s Plays out of the window, because in 
one of them he had declared, 


“ That women are like tricks by slight of hand, 
“ Which to admire we should not understand.” 


Nay, she procecded so far as to send an elegant 
edition of Orlando Furioso to the pastry-cook, be~ 
cause Ariosto expressed a wish that Angelica had 
fallen a sacrifice to the frenzy of Orlando; and ac- 
tually banished poor Virgil from the house, because 
he had given her sex a neuter gender, and inveigli- 
ed against them as “ varium et mutabile.” These 
diminutions of my library, only served to increase 
my admiration for my wife, as I considered them 
fresh proofs of that independent spirit which is se 
necessary to enable a woman to bear up against 
our encroaching scx, and is so rare to be met with 
in our squeamish days. 

The next quality in my catalogue, for which I 
have to compliment my Phebe, is her contempt 
of dress. lt is a notorious fact, that many women 
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ruin their husbands merely in silk, lace, and mus- 
lin. My spouse is so far from running into extra- 
vagance in these articles, that I verily believe she 
has not two yards of either in her possession. Her 
general dress is a linen robe, floating loosely about, 
and fastened at the breast with a Roman fibula. 
In this robe, and an old pair of sandals, she is ac- 
customed to wander through the woods, or by fhe 
side of some purling stream, with all the solemnity 
of an ancient sage. 7 

The third virtue which Phebe boasts is chastity. 
This you will acknowledye is no bad quality in a 
wife. With what rapture have I heard her read 
Ariosto’s account of ancient Amazons, and Hay- 
Jey’s Dissertation on the ancient Maidens of this 


country! She has completely cleared my house of 


every female with a tolerable countenance, that 1 
may be kept out of temptation, insomuch that | 
may challenge the whole county to produce such 
a race of scarecrows. I have already told of the 
ravages she has made in my library; but I forgot 
to mention, that she has insisted on my parting 
with a volume of Greek Poems. because there was 
a small portion of contraband goods on board, 
Which was no other than that famous Ode of Sa- 
pho, beginning | 

Deesvilees’ peos xssvog iros Sseicsy, 


merely because the expressions were not recon- 
cilable to her ideas of decorum. 

Thus, Sir, I have endeavoured to give you a 
faint sketch of the numerous virtues of my Phebe ; 
owing, no doubt, to the learned education I have 
bestowed upon:her. Her particular traits of cha- 
racter, her 1mpromptus, bon mots, &c. I shall leave 
to some future and more able biographer to des- 
cribe. But candour obliges me to confess that 
this blaze of excellence does not seem quite con- 
genial to the feelings of those who frequent my 
house. The majority of my acquaintance, not 
being men of very profound erudition, endeavour 
as much as they can to keep out of her way; for 
she has an odd custom of putting questions which 
their capacities are not always equal to answering. 
She once frightened Mr. Simper, the dancing 
clergyman, from my table, by some inquiry rela- 
tive to the plusquam perfectum of a Greek verb; 
and no longer ago than yesterday, while Sam 
Sweetwort, the brewer, was entertaining the com- 
pany with a description of his phzton and four, 
Phebe stopt him short in the middle of his 
harangue by the following lines from Ovid: 

Aureus axis erat, temo aureus, aurea summæ 
Curvatura rote; radiorum argenteus ordo. 

Per juga chrysolithi, positæque ex ordine gemmæ 
Clara repercusso reddebant lumina Phæbo. 

Such, Sir, are the various advantages, to be de- 
rived from marrying a learned woman, advantages 
which none but a philosopher can properly esti- 
mate, and which none but a philosopher should 
endeavour to secure. For it might possibly hap- 
pen, that a man of confined education would not, 
for the sake of distant and speculative advantages, 
willingly forego the common routine of domestic 
comfort. Such a man might think his wife better 
employed in making custards than in making syl- 
Jogisms; in pickling cucumbers than in extracting 
the square root. He might allow a woman a 
proper degree of spirit, without wishing to tear 
her husband’s books, or box his ears; and, if he 
were extremely precise, might assert the possi- 
bility of preserving her reputation for chastity, 
Without banishing her husband @ mensa et thoro. 

lam, &c. 
GABRIEL STEDFAST. 
AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 


(lately listened to the conversation of two of 
my City tricnds, wao Were Incuiging some romar- 


me 


rd 
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tic reveries, respecting the ease of a Farmer's life, | 
and the profits of husbandry. These genticmen, ; 


although both were established in a lucrative pro- 
fession, were eagcr for an immediate migration to 
fields and fountains, and were positive that gold 
might be gathered from every haycock, and that 
Tranquillity bad no more favourite residence than 
in the woods of Genessee, or on the banks of Mo- 
hawk river. I listened to their raptures with a 
smile of incredulity, for as I had actually lived 


many years in the country, I knew the fallacy of 


these extravagant rural speculations. ‘The story 
of Dr. Shifler in the Idler tells the whole truth, 
and after the perusal of the foliowing remarks by 
a writer of admirable sense and forcible expres- 
sion, perhups the dream of rural riches will vanish 
away. 

“ The pleasures of rural life form one of the 
common places of the poets, and they have adorned 
it with the richest colours of description. He who 
believes their representations will deem nothing 
more conducive to his happiness than to fly to the 
remotest wilds, to forests dark with shades, to ri- 
vulets gliding over pebbles, to plains clothed with 
verdure, covered with flocks, and resounding with 
the shepherd’s pipe. That pastoral poets should 
indulge in such luxuriant descriptions is not won- 
derful; but even Horace, the man of the world, 
and the poet of common sense, has, in some pas- 
sages, yielded to the delusion, and endeavoured 
to extend it.” 

The employments of agriculture and the life of 
the husbandman have also been described by the 
poets, to use the language of Addison on another 
OCCASION a8, ` l 

Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight. 


Under these two prepossessions, the one in fa- 
vour of rural felicity, and the other of the joys of 
farming ; the man of business in town, whether 
professional, or commercial, has toiled for gain 
with the hope of retiring into the country in mid- 
dle, or declining life; which he indulges with no 
less ardour, than if he were going into Elysium on 
the day of his long wished for retreat. 

But the blaze, which imagination kindled has 
been extinguished on approaching it; the vision 
of happiness has vanished, hke a dream, on has- 
tening toits actual enjoyment. 

It is natural to inquire into the cause of the dis- 
appointment. Rural delights are certainly great ; 
though exaggerated by the poet’s fancy. Rural 
employments are certainly natural. amusing, und 
healthy; though extolled too highly when repre- 
sented as furnishing delight, unalloyed with vexa- 
tion. 

Persons, who retire to rural life, raise their ex- 
pectations too high abcve the pitch, which hunian 
enjoyments are ever found to attain. A golden 
age, when the earth brought forth her fruits with 
spontaneous exuberance, must be revived to satisfy 
the ideas of felicity, which they nave connected 
with the operations of agriculture. Success in 
farming, and without success there can be no 
pleasure in it, depends on the labours ot those, wlo 
are commonly unwilling to labour hurd for a gen- 
tleman, and who, under the appearance of rustic 
simplicity, conceal a Jow curning scarcely compa- 
tible with honesty. The defective work, the exor- 
bitant demands, the discontented dispositions of 
these soon give avery different idea of rural swains, 
herds, and shepherds, than was received fiom the 
poets. These alone are able to convince bim of 
his error, who retires to a farm as to an occupation 
of uninterrupted tranquillity. Though his circum- 
stances should be such as cannot be affected by any 
of their injurious treatment, yet his temper will 
probably be tried by their perverse tchaviour; he 
may not be deeply wounded, but his case will be 
effectually destroyed for a time, though he should 
be only scratched by a bramble, or pricked by a 
thorn. . 


Inclement weather and unfavoutable seasons 
combining with improper management, render the 
produce ot the farm. after great expense, and no 
little solicituce, scanty and ill-conditioned. The 
cbject in a lucrative view is perlaps inconsideras 
bie; but disappointment even in tnfles, when the 
heart is set upon them is biterse Thorns and bris 
ars, thistles and nettics are the crop, where wheat 
was cuitivated, or where figs and grapes were ex- 
pected. Instead of seeing lands laughing with corn; 
the disappointed gentleman farmer hangs, in æ 
pensive posture, over the gate of the field, that 
smiles as it were in mockery with the red poppy, 
the blue bugloss, the yellow charlock, the white 
bearbind, the silky mallow, and the feather topped 
dandelion. 

If he delights in a garden there are alse vexa: 
tions will spring up among the choicest fruits and 
Howers. See yonder wall most beautifully covered 
with peaches that blush like the cheeks of Hebe and 
Maria. He has chosen the tree with the nicest 
judg ment, trained them with incessant care, ané 
how they are ripe, and to-morrow the finest shalb 
be culled, for it is Maria’s birth-day. ‘To-morpow’s 
sun arises, and lo! the wall is stripped. Some 
caitiff, at the midnight hour, plucked them all with 
unrelenting hand, and by this time they are safe 
in the market. 

He delights in poultry; he feeds the chickens 
and the ducklings with his own hand. He chooses 
the most beautiful in plumage, the largest in size, 
the finest forthe table. But that varlet, Reinard, 
has stolen them all, but a few that were shut up in 
a coop to be fattened for newyear's day. These, 
however, he preserves; but, upon computing the 
expense, he finds that he might have bought them 
much fatter and finer ft master Hodge the farmer's, 
at half the expense. 

He fattens his own hogs, and every bit of pork 
stands him in double the money he could buy ie 
for at the butchers. He keeps a dairy, but the 
cows die with disease, the calves are still-Lorn, the 
butter rancid for want of care, and the milk sour 
liocge would supply his table with every article, 
cent. per cent. cheaper than hecan make itat home, 
and without the least trouble, or hazard of a bad 
commodity. 

lortunately for the crows and dogs, he keeps a 
little flo: k of sheep with the prettiest musical bells 
ever beard in the country. but for want of skill 
and care in the management, half of them die of 
the rot, or are worried to death by curs. Thosey 
Which he kills, furnish his table with an inferior 
mutton, as dear as venison. 

He brews his own beer, presses his own cider, 
and bakes his own bread; but three times out of 
four the beer is bitter, the cider vapid, and the 
bread, luckily for the pigs, heavy. 

‘Thus disappointed, he is reaay to exclaim with 
sit hs, 


Vite me redde priori. ~ Horace. 


and looks back with regret on the ease, plenty, 
liberty, and sociableness of the city, which he once 
detested. 

But I do not mean that a conclusion should be 
drawn that the country and rural employments, 
are not able to furnish much pleasure. My wish 
is to convince persons, who retire into the country 
late in life, for * ecse only, that they must not raise 
their expectations of rural happiness too high; 
and that in pursuit of ease they ought not to en- 
page in farming to any great extent, because it is 
an employment full of anxiety and care, subject to 
much disappointment, and as little adapted to 
procure ease asthe commerce of the busy trader, 
the employments ol the statesman, the lawyer or 
the physician. He, who wishes in retire ment to 
enjoy all the tranquillity, which the country can 


* Ut in otia tuta recedant. Horace. 


afford should rather be a spectator, than a sharer 
in the employments of agriculture; and be satis- 
fied with inhaling the sweet air and viewing the 
delightful scenes of the country, without troubling 
himself, unless he is skilled in husbandry, to raise 
and produce those necessary commodities of life, 
which he may purchase at the market cheaper 
and better, without any anxiety. 


In the progress of my evening studies, I affect 
variety both for my own amusement, and the gra- 
tification of my readers. I hurry from this book 
to ’tother; from prose to poetry, and mingle both 
in my medley collection upon a plan similar to 
that of the purveyors of a dessert, who take care 
to furnish grapes and pears, and: provoke the fickle 
palate with piquant ginger, or sooth it with bland 
almonds and the luscious fig. Moore's Anacreon 
presents the following, which is as sweet and fair, 
asthe lovely flower it celebrates. 


THE ROSE. 


While we invoke the wreathed Spring, 
Resplendent Kose! to thee we'll sing... 
Resplendent Rose! the flower of flowers, 
Whose breath perfumes Olympus’ bowers; 
Whose virgin blush, of chastened dye, 
Enchants so much our mortal eye. 
When pleasure’s bloomy season glows, 
The graces love to twine the Rose; 

' The Rose is warm, Dione’s bliss, 
And flushes like Dione’s kiss? 
Of: has the poet’s magic tongue 
The Rose's fair luxuriance sung; 
And long the muses, heaveniy maids, 
Have rear’d it in their tuneful shades. 
When, at the early glance of morn, 
It sleeps upon the glittering thorn, 
"Tie sweet to dare the tangled fence, 
And cull the timid flowret thence, 
And wipe, with tender hand, away, 
The tears that on its blushes lay! 
"Tis sweet to hold the infant stems 
Yet-dropping with Aurora’s gems, 

, And fresh inhale the spicy sighs, 
That from the weeping buds arise. 
When revel reigns, when mirth is high, 
And Bacchus beams in every eye, 
Our rosy fillets scent exhale, 
And fill with balm the fainting gale! 
When morning paints the orient skies, 
Her fingers burn with roseate dies; 
The nymphs display the Rose's charms, 
It mantles o'er their graceful arms; 
Through Cytherea’s form it gtows, 
And mingles with the living snows, 
The Rose distils a healing balm, 
‘The beating pulse of pain to calm; 
Preserves the cold inured clay, 
And mocks the vestige of decay; 
And when, at length, in pale decline, 
Its florid beauties fade and pine, 
Sweet, as in youth, its balmy breath 
Diffuses odour even in death! l 
Oh! whence could such a plant have sprung ? 
Attend....for thus the tale is sung. 
When, humid from the silvery stream, 
Eusing beauty’s warmest beam, 
Venus appear’d, in flushing hues, 
Mellow’d by Ocean's briny dows... 
When, in the starry coarts above, 
The pregnant brain of mighty Jove 
Di:cios'd the nymph of azure glance.... 
The nymph who shakes the martial lance! 
Then, then in strange evenciul hour, 
The earth produced an infant flower, 
Which sprung, with blushing tinctures drest, 
And wanion'd o'er i:s pasent’s breast, 
The gods beheld this briiliant birth, 
And hail'd the Rose....cbe boon of earth? 
With nectar drops, a ruby tide, 
The sweetly-orient buds they dyed, 
And bade them bloom, the flowers divine 
Of him who sheds the teeming wine; 

And bade them, on the spangled thorn 

Expand their bosoms to the morn! 
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bom at Lindley in 1576, and studied for the church, 
first at Brazen-nose-college, then at Christ-church, 
Oxford. In 1616 he was presented to the vicarage 
of St. Thomas in Oxford, and he had also the rec- 
tory of Segrave in Leicestershire, both which pre- 
ferments he heid till his death, He was a close 
and general student, addicted to judicial astrology, 
and well versed in all the shool learning of the 
times. He was a man of great integrity and be- 
nevolence, but of a humorous and melancholic 
temper, which gave an oddity to his conduct. 
W hen in his melancholy fits, nothing would divert 
him but going to listen to the ribaldry of the barge- 
men, at which he would burst into loud peals of 
laughter. At other times he was one of the most 
facetious companions in the university. It was to 
soothe his melancholic disposition that he com- 
posed his “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” a singular 
work, treating on the causes, effects, and cure of 
that morbid affection, chiefly by quotations from 
all the authors of antiquity, which abound in every 
page, and are thinly interspersed with thoughts of 
his own. ‘These, however, are often very striking, 
and display much depth and originality of reflec- 
tion. ‘The work was first printed in quarto, and 
afterwards went through several editions in folio, 
to the great emolument of the bookseller. It is 
now become very scarce, having been recalled to 
notice by an ingenious essay of Dr. Ferrier of 
Manchester, who, in detecting many other plagi- 
arisms of the celebrated Sterne, has pointed out 
various passages copied verbatim from Burton. 
The author was not cured by his own remedy. 
He died at Christ-church in 1639, and the follow- 
ing inscription of his own writing was put upon 
his monument: “ Paucis notus, paucioribus igno- 
tus, hic jacet Democritus junior, cui vitam dedit 
& mortem melancholia:” (Known to few, unknown 
to fewer, here lies Democritus, junior, to whom 
melancholy gave life and death.) 


LEVITY. 


THRE ART OF LACONICOGRAPHY. 


[From the Freeman’s Magazine. } 


In Gulliver's Travels we find an account of a peo- 
ple, or a sect of wise and economical men, who 
knowing what a precious thing breath is, and how 
frequently it is wasted on trifles, carry about with 
them a numbcr of things, by means of which they 
make their sentiments known without the trouble 
and fatigue which attend speech. I am about to 
trouble you with some memorials of a friend of 
mine, whose economy extends principally to writ- 
ing; and although I believe he can converse as 
volubly and as much to the purpose as most men, 
yct preserves, in all his letters, the most inflexible 
adherence to that kind of writing which is denomin- 
ated the laconic. 

As we live separated by some hundred miles, 
we have no opportunity of conferrence, anless by 
letter; and my esteem for him is such, that I am 
always glad to receive the smallest scrap from his 
pen: happy itis for me that I am so; for I assure 
you, sir, Í never receive any thing but the smallest 
scraps from him; all my endeavours to draw from 
him a long letter have hitherto been in vain; 
twenty of his epistles would not make up the sum 
ofa common letter of business: and so very saving 
is he of his ink (for he sends paper enough), that 
I very rarely can yet a dear sir from him, and yet 
he thinks I am so well acquainted with his hand, 
that he hardly ever signs his name. As to the place 
of abo-le, or the day of the month, or even the month 
and year, these are things Icft entirely to my con- 
jecture. 

I once had an idea that my friend had taken the 


Robert Burton, brother to the Leicestershire | alarm at the too common practice of printing con- 
antiguary, Is Noted as the author of a once popular | dostal le fers after the death ofa great man, und 
book, the “ Anatomy Of Meiaacioly.” Ao was j baat uc Was Gcluriminicd Lo person should have it 
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in his power to serve him so; but when I consider 
his modesty, and that he thinks much less of him- 
self than other people do who know him, I am sa- 
usfied that my conjecture is not just; and that with 
every talent for easy and elegant epistolary corres- 
pondence, he would be the only man hurt at the 
publication of his letters in any shape. As J told 
you before, however, he puts this quite out of my 
power; for were I disposed to publish such as I am 
possessed of, five hundred of them would not fill up 
the space ofa shilling pamphlet; and, what is morc, 
the want of date and subscription would lay me open 
to a flat denial of authenticity from any of ‘is 
friends. Since your Magazine appeared, I have 
told him again and again that I would send you 
some of his letters, but he gave neither consent 
nor dissent ; and I am determined to try the expe- 
riment, and perhaps draw from him eight or ten 
lines in answer, which will be an acquisition of no 
small moment. | 

While I am writing to you, sir, I have reccived 
a letter from him. A sister of mine who lives in 
his neighbourhood, being near her time, as it is 
called, and my correspondent being very intimate 
in the family, Í asked him to write me an account 
of her health, or whether delivered ; in truth, I was: 
here choosing one of two evils, for her husband is 
as laconic as my friend. ‘The letter I received 
contains the following twelve words, and no more. 


« All tight as yet, but very weary, and looking out 
for land.” 


No signature, and no date; and a wonder it is’ 
that he took the trouble to address itto me. Many 
instances could I give of this provoking daconicism, 
but I shall confine myself to two or three, presum- 
ing they will be sufficient. 

My friend possesses a considerable sum in the 
bank, and I am employed by him as attorney, to 
receive dividends, or sell, if need be. I wrote him 
on the approach of a rupture with Spain, as many 
conceived that the stocks would fall, and were sell- 
ing out their money; the answer was, 


“© Dear Sir, 


66 Sell if you think proper, but not all." 


The appearance of Dear Sir was novel, but so 
much was yet left to my judgment by the not all, 
that I was obliged to request he would let me know 
how much—and the answer was, 


« I will cansider of tt. 
“ Yours sincerely, 2c.” 


And bere that affair ended, as he has never since 
considered any thing farther. A very great riot 
having lately taken place in the town where he 
lives, I wrote to him for the particulars, without 
ever reflecting that he was the last man in the 
world I could expect such information from. The 
following is a literal copy of his epistle: 


“ All quiet now, and no great mischief done.” 


The only other instance of his brevity, with 
which I shall trouble you, occurred on the death 
of an uncle: on this melancholy occasion he sent 
me an oficial notice, as follows: 


“ Squaretoes is gone—brush your bluck cloathes— 
but he has left you nothing.” 


Had not a newspaper at the same time informed 
me of the death of this gentleman, I should have 
been very much puzzled to know who was meant 
by Sguaretoes! But thus it is, sit, that I am trcat- 
ed, in return for whole sheets of paper, closcly 
written, and which, I am told, heis very impatient 
to receive.—I hope you will insert this in your 
next number; for if any thing can draw a letter 
from bim, that will—and if the scheme succeeds, 
you may depend on my most grateful acknow- 
ledgements. l 

I am, sir, yours, 


r. B. 
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THE COMFORTS OF A CLUB 
Sir, 


i have read in Tavermier, or some other travel- 
ler, of an English merchant who was cured of an 
inveterate gout by a severe bastinado, prescribed 
by a Turkish chiaus in his return to Constantino- 
ple with the head of an unfortunate bashaw. It 
was, doubtless, a severe remedy, and not very 
easily administered; but it proved so effectual, 
that the patient never failed, during the remainder 
of its life, to drink every day to the health of his 
Mussulman physician. Though I never uncer- 
went such a painful application, I myself have been 
cured of a bad habit by a very unpalatable medi- 
cine; to use the phrase of Shakspeare, a certain 
person gere me the bastinado with his tongue. 

` You must know, I am a middle-aged man in 
good circumstances, arising from the profits of a 
creditable profession, which 1 have exercised for 
many years with equal industry and circumspec- 
tion. Atthe age of twenty-six I married the daugh- 
ter of an eminent apothecary, with whom I reccived 
a comfortable addition to my fortune. The honey 
moon was scarce over, when we mutually found 
ourselves mismatched. She had been educated in 
notions of pleasure; and I had flattered myself that 
she would be contented with domestic enjoyments, 
and place among that number thecare of her family: 
for my own part, I had been used to relax myself 
in the evening {rom the fatigues of the day, amoung a 
club of honest neighbours, who had been long ac- 
guainted with one another. The conversation was 
sometimes enlivened by quaint sallies and sly re- 
partees; but politics formed the great topic, by 
which our attention was attracted like the needle 
by the pole; on this subject 1 had the vanity to think 
I was looked upon as a kind of oracle by the society. 
I had carcfully perused the Universal History, 
together with the Political State of Europe, and 
pored over maps, until I knew, ad unguem, the si- 
tuation of all the capital cities in Christendom. 
This branch of learning was of great consequence 
¢o the members of our club, who were generally 
so little acquainted with geography, that I have 
known them mistake the Danube for a river of Asia, 
and ‘furin for the metropolis of Tuscany. I ac- 
quired some reputation by describing tiie course 
of the Ohio in the beginning of our American 
troubles; and I filled the whole club with astonish- 
ment, by setting to rights one of the members who 
talked of crossing the sea to Scotland. During a 
suspension of foreign intelligence, we sported in 
puns, conundrums, and merry conceits; we would 
venture to be inoffensively waggisb in bantering 
each other: we sometimes retatled extempore 
witticisms, which, between friends, we had studied 
‘through the day ; and we indulged one or two senior 
meinbers in their propensity to record the adven- 
tures of their youth. In a word, we constituted 
enc of the most peaceful and best affected commu- 
nities in this great metropolis. 

. But the comforts of this and all other club con- 
versations, were in alittle time destroyed by a stran- 
ger, whom one of the members introduced inte our 
society; he was a speculative physician, who had 
made his fortune by marrying a wealthy widow, 
now happily in her grave. The essence of all the 
disputants, gossips, and attornies of three centuries 
scemed to enter into the composition of this son of 
dsculapius; his tongue rode at full gallop like a 
country man-midwife; his voice was loud, flat, 
and monotonous, like the clack ofa mill, or rather 
like the sound produced by a couple of flails on a 
barn floor—our ears were threshed most unmerci- 
fully; we supposed he was an adept in all the arts 
depending upon medicine, and a politician of 
course by the courtesy of England; but all sub- 
jects were alike to this universalist, from the most 
sublime metaphysics to the mystery of pin-mak- 
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ing: he disputed with every one of us on our 
several professions, and silenced us allin our turns: 
not that he was master of every theme on which 
he pretended to expatiate; on the contrary, we 
soon discovered him to be superficial and mis- 
informed in divers articles, and attempted to re- 
fute what he had advanced, by breaking out into 
divers expressions of dissent, such as, “ But, pray 
sir’— ] beg your pardon, sir’—“ Give me 
leave, sir’—« I will venture to say you are misin- 
formed in that particular,” and other civil checks of 


the same nature; but they had no effect upon this 


hard mouthed courser, except that of stimulaung 
him to proceed with redoubled velocity. lie seem- 
ed both deaf and blind to the remonstrances and 
chagrin of the company; but dashed through thick 
and thin, as ifhe had undertaken to harangue by 
inch of candle. We were so everborne by the 
tide of his loquacity, that we sat for three succes- 
sive evenings half petrified with astonishment and 
vexation. Sometimes we were cheered with a. 
glimpse of hope that this torrent would soon ex- 
haust itself; but, alas! we found him a perennial 
source of noise and disputation. I could not help 
repeating with Horace, 


“ Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis; at ille 
¢¢ Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum.” 


The most provoking circumstance of this nuisance 
was, that he did not speak either for the entertain- 
ment or information of the company; he had no 
other view but that of displaying his own superi- 
ority in point of understanding; his aim was to 
puzzle, to perplex, and to triumph; and, by way 
of manifesting his wit, he extracted a wretched 
quibble from every hint, motion, or gesticulation 
ofthe society. Overhearing one of the members 
summing up the reckoning, he denied that five and 
three made eight, and undertook to prove the con- 
trary by mathematical demonstration. When I 
called for a bowl of punch, he affirmed there was 
no such thing in nature; thal bowls were made of 
porcelain, carthen-waie, wood or metals; but they 
could not be mad of punch, which was a liquid— 
ergo, I had confounded the majus with the minus; 
for, omne majus in se aontinet minuse An honest 
gentleman, who sat by the fire, having burned his 
fngers with a hot poker, the doctor assured him 
the accident was altogether an illusion; that fire 
did not burn, and that he could not feel pain, which 
was not a substance, but a mode: ergo, not cogniza- 
ble by the sense of touching. 

As we were naturally quiet and pacific, and, in 
truth, overawed by the enormous size of his pugi- 
listic member, as well as by his profound skill in 
the art of man-slaying, which he did not fail to 
promulgate, we patiently submitted to the scourge 
of his impertinence: praying heartily that he might 
succeed so farin his profession as to become a 
practising doctor. Sometimes we enjoyed an in- 
termission for half an evening, congratulating our- 
selves upon the deliverance, and began to resume 
our old channel of conversation, when all of a sud- 
den he would appear like the Gorgon’s head... 
then every countenance fell, and every tongue was 
silent: his organ forthwith began to play, and no- 
thing was heard but his eternal clapper. Jt was 
no discourse which he uttered, but a kind of talka- 
tion (if I may be allowed the expression,) more 
dissonant and disagrecable than the glass alarm- 
bell of a wooden clock, that should ring twenty- 
four hours without intermission. ‘To support our- 
selves under this perpetual annoyance, we had re- 
course to an extraordinary pint, and smoaked a 
double portion of tobacco; but these expedients, 
instead of diminishing, served only to increase the 
effect of his clamour. Our tempers were gradu- 
ally soured; we grew peevish ta every body, but 
particularly sullen and morose to the doctor, who, 
far from perceiving the cause of our disgust, be- 
lieved himself the object of aur esteem and admi- 
i 


ration; he was too much engrossed by his cwa 
impertinence to observe the humours of other mene 

For three long months did we bear this dreaciul 
Visitation; at length the oldest member, who wes 
indeed the nest-eyg, died, and the other individuals 
began to drop oii. Nothing could be more Gisa- 
greeble than the situation to which 1 was now re- 
duced. I was engaged in fatiguing business all 
day, out of humour all the evening, went home 


‘extremely ruffled, with the headach, heartburn, 


and hiccup, and ruminated till morning on my fa- 
mily discomforts. Upon recollecting ali these 
circumstances, I pitied my condition, and compas- 
sion was soon changed intoconiempt. This roused 
my pride aad resolution; I determined to tum over 
a new leaf, and recover the importance I had lost: 
I with great difficulty discontinued my attendance: 
at the club, and my absence contributed ina great 
measure to its dissolution. ‘The ductor was in a 
little time obliged to harangue to empty chairs, 
and the Jandlord became a bankrupt. 

Thus was 1 delivered from the worst of plagues, 
an impertinent and talkative companion. I have 
now bid adicu to clubs, and am grown a family 
man; I see myself beloved by my children, revered 
by my servants, and respected by my neighbours. 
I find my expenses considerably lessened, my eco- 
nomy improved, my fortune and credit augmented; 
and in the fulness of my enjoyment, I cannot help 
drinking to the health of the loquacious doctor, whe 
is likely to perform much more important cures 
with his tongue, than ever he will be able to effect 
by his prescriptions. 

If you think Mr. Editor, that these hints mar 
be serviceable to others labouring under the dis- 
temper of which I am so happily cured, you may 
freely communicate them to the public by the chan- 
nel of your Magazine, which has been the source 
of much amusement to, 

Sir,your very humble servant, 
MISOLAUS~ 


| 
DRAMA. 


A new Comedy, entitled Lovers’ Resolutions, was 
lately performed on Drury-Lane theatre, for the 
first time. The following are the principal charac 
ters: 


Lord Berville ° = 2 Mr. Wroughton, 
General Wiitmore - - - Mr. R. Palmer. 
Mejor al fo - - Mr. Pope. 

Jack Worthington - - Mr. Bannister. 
Mr. Mupletop =- e Mr. Dawion, 
Timothy Map:etop : Mr. Suett. 

David - - Mr. Wathen 
Lady Caroline - : Mrs. Pope. , 
Fanny Rivers - - Mrs. Yomg 
Mre. Mapletop - - Mrs. Sparks. 


The fickleness of lovers’ resolutions is the sub- 
ject upon which the picce is grounded, and henee 
it derives its name. The scene opens with Lord 
lerville soliciting a renewal of that iove whicb he 
had once interrupted between Lady: Caroline, his 
daughter, and her lover Major Manford. The pride 
of the injured officer triumphs over all the weakness 
of his heart, though assailed by the entreaties of 
ther father, the threatened violence of General 
‘Wildmore, her uncle, and the still more powerful 
influence of Miss Rivers, an amiable young lady 
under Major M.nford's protection, all acting in 
concert to effect a reconciliation. His determin- 
ation appears now fixed; but it soon changes. 
A sight of Lady Caroline, and the belicf that his 
unkindness would endanger her life, overcome his 
resolution, awake all his former tenderness, and 
lead the way to their union. In the progress of 
this piece, so long as the lover’s pride remains un- 
shaken, there is no great deficiency of interest. 
It is conducted according to the rules of chaste 
and legitimate: comedy; the sentiment is happily 
diversified with honour, friendship, courage, and 
parental solicjtude, conveyed in simple and unaf 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
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fected language, and wronght up with so mush 
judgment as to excite a considerable degree of at- 
tention. Farther than this point, however, we can- 
not extend our praise. The first interview with 
Lady Caroline divests the lover, waom we admired 
as a brave soldier, slighted for his poverty, though 
rich m honour, of all his interest, and cloathes hiin 
in more than woman’s weakness. The sight of a 
hero, who had fouht and bied upon the sands ot 
Egypt fainting from excess of tceling in the pre- 
sence of his mistress, and supported by two deli- 
cate females, excited universal laughter. Nothing 


fifty-five booksellers, three hundred and forty book- 
printers, one hundred and thirty-eight master book- 
binders, forty-one stichers, three hundred and 
twenty-seven engravers, eighty-five copperplate 
printers, forty-nine printsellers, and seventy-one 
shops for retailing old books. The newspapers of 
Paris are not so many as before the consular go- 
vernment, the following are the numbers published 


There are in the city of Paris, four hundred and | 


ing Stereotype editions. 


is so ludicrous as delicacy, when pushed beyond 
its limits. [Into this fault the author fell, so early 
as the middle of the third act; and as it con- 
tinued in a greater or less proportion tothe end; so 
the effect and impression of the Jast half of the 
piece were exactly what the most successful farce 
might be expected to produce. ‘There appeared 
to be a falling off in the latter scenes, even in the 
language, which was marked in many passages 
with common place and inelegant expressions. 

It is much to be lamented, that a comedy, evi- 
dently intended to be a legitimate one, independ- 
ent of all meretricious -ornament or trickery, 
should be so defective in its essential points. As 
to plot, it has none. [texhibits a number of cha- 
racters but they form no combination. As grave 
or gay they may serve as contrasts to each other; 
but their interests are not mixed so as to promote 
or obstruct the catastrophe, or constitute a con- 
nected whole: Afiss Rivers is an interesting and 
accoinplished girl, and Jack Worthington is an ho-- 
nest, good hearted, illiterate Kentish yeoman; but 
the unien of two persons so unlike, gives no plea- 
sure tothe audience. The family of the Mapletops' 
are also mere matter of embellishment, to fill up 
the scene, particularly Timothy, a inan milliner, , 
introduced merely as a butt for some feeble wit: 
directed against that effiminate set of tradesmen. 
It is unnecessary to pursue farther a subject that 
is not likely, from its reception, to draw the 
public attention a second time. It is said to 
be the production of Mr. Cumberland; but, though 
there are some marks of his pen in the delineation 
of the characters, it is so much beneath his muse, 
we wish to doubtthe report. The Prologue spoken 
by Mr. Raymond, and the Epilogue by Mrs. Young, | 

were, like the play, vapid and insipid. — . 

The house overflowed at an early hour. Mr. 
Bannister attempted to announce a second repre-. 
sentation, but without success. The disappoint- ; 
ment cannot be attributed to the performers. . 
and Mrs. Pope, the hero and heroine of the piece, 
indeed all the performers without exception, ex- 
erted themselves with zeal, and rendered it ample 
justice. Mrs. Spark’s part is of litle compass, 
but that little was filled with merit. 


: . TEER 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


A Votive Ode to Philadelphia beauty, is worthy 
ef its theme. Our opinion of the sex is as liberal 
as that of our captivated correspondent. 


Still reign at will, victorious fair, 

In British, or Columbian air! 

Still with each envying flower adorn 
Your tresses, radiant as the morn; 

Sahl let each Asiatic dye 

Rich tints for your gay robes supply; 

Scull through the dancer’s labyrinth Hoat 
And swell the sweetly lengthered note; '' 
And when charm‘d circles round you close 
Of rhyming bards. and smiling beaus, ` 
Whilot ail with eager looks contend 
‘Their wit or worth to recommend, 

Srill let your mild, yet piercing eyes 
Mmpartially adjudge the prize. 

« M.” is advised to write fer the Port Folio. 
In the absence of her Satire, more clubs than one 
require the wholesomeness ofadyice, and, perhaps, 
the discipline oj reprooks E% 


Mr. | 


daily of the following papers: 


Moniteur, (official paper) : 20,800 
Journal des Defenseurs, (demi-off) 10,000 
Journal de Paris, < - - 16,000 
Publiciste, - - - - 14,000 
Journal des Debates, - - 12,000 
Clef du Cabinet, - - š 6,000 


The other papers, such as the old court paper, 
called Gazette de France, and the Journal duCom- 


š ~ ° ` o’ { 
merce, Le Citoyen Francaise, Journal du Soir, &c. 


from five to two thousand. One paper exclusively 

devoted to advertisements, called Les Petits Afh- 

ches, prints thirty thousand daily! 

We lately copied from the British Critic, a brief 
review of the sermons of Dr. Samuel Stanhope 
Smith, one of the most eloquent of the American 
divines. Inthe London Review, for August 1801, 
we find the following criticism, which is still more 
favourable. 

From the London Review for August 1801. 

‘6 SERMONS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, BY SAMUEL STAN- 
HOPE SMITH, D. D. PRESIDENT OP THE COLLEGE OF 
NEW-JERSEY, LN AMERICA.” 

It is justly observed by the author, that no spe- 
cies of composition is more difficult than that be- 
fore us, to execute well; so as at once to edify and 
please, to give the grace of novelty to old and trite 
truths, and to add the decent and lawful embellish- 
ments of art to the: simplicity of the gospel. Ar- 
duous as the task is we think the preacher has 
succeeded. His models appear to be the French 
divines who flourished at the close of the last and 
commencement of the present century; and par- 
ticularly Masillon. ‘he language has energy 
without enthusiasm, and force without bom- 
bast: it is correct and perspicuous, elegant and 
impressive, and seems well calculated to alarm and 
convince the obstinate and careless. 
are....the causes of infidelity... The dangers of plea- 
SUreee The rich man and Lazarus.... The penitent 
womanat the feet of Jesus.. Industry.. The Lord’s 
supper a memorial of Christ....eThe united influ- 
ence of reflection and sacred reading in cultivating 
and purifying the morals.... The forgiveness of inju- 
ricS... The pleasures of religion....Secret faults... 
Public vices....Death.... The lust judgment... Anu 
the happinessof good men in a future state. 

The author professes to have studied to unite the 
simplicity which becomes the pulpit, with a portion 
of that elegance which is now so loudly demanded 
in every kind of writing, and, with the variety of 
his subjects to have adopted a correspondent va- 
riety of style. 

In a coffee-house, in London, the following Aint 
was once stuck up by a witty wag. “ Gentlemen, 
learning to spell, are requested to use yesterday's 
papers.” 

My Lord Bacon very finely observes that ¢ this 
same truthisa naked and open daylight that doth not 
shew the masques, and mummeries, and triumphs 
of the world half so stately and daintily as candle- 
light” 

The tribe of vulgar politicians, says Edmund 
Burke, are the lowest of our species. There is no 
trade so vile and mechanical, as government in their 


hands. Virtue is not their hubits. They are out of 
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themselves in any course of conduct, recommended 
only by conscience and glory. 
prospective view of the interest of states passes 
with them for romance, cu/culaters compute them 
out of their senses. 
them out of every thing grand and elevated. 


A large, lideral, and 


Jesters and buffvons shame 


The Editor is in possession of one of the follow- 
It is singularly accurate 
and beautiful. | 

IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT. ` 
(From the London Monthly Magasine—for March.) 


The practice of Stereotype Printing, lately 
adopted in Paris by Didot, appears to be one of the 
most considerable improvements connected with 
literature, that has been made since the invention 
of moveable types—Those who confound the book- 
printing with the solid pages produced in Didot’s 
manner, are mistaken in their notions of its ad- 
vantages. The solid blocks were carved or cut 
with great labour in a mass, whereas Didot’s solid 
pages are cast from pages first set up with move- 
able types, and the moveable types are thus cone 


| structed to the best use of which they are suscepti- 


ble. Upon the stereotype plan, the page is first 
set upin moveable types, a mould or impression is 
then taken of the page with any suitable plastic 
material, and afterwards as many solid pages are 
cast from the meuld as may be wanted. The ex- 
pense of a solid page does not exceed that of re- 
sctling it in moveable types, and the obvious ad- 
vantage lies inthe power which they give of taking 
off as many impressions at any one time as are 
likely to be sold. Books by this invention, will be 
greatly reduced in value, and those standard works 
for which there is a constant demand will never 
be out of print. Didot is enabled, to sell at Paris, 
neateditions of Virgil, Phadrus, Cornelius Nepos, 
ilorace, Sallust, Ovid, the Vicar of Wakefield, the 
Sentimental Journey, and lady Montague’s Letters, 
as low as sevcn-pence half-penny per copy. Mr. 
Philips, of S1. Paul's Church-yard, hopes to be able 
to present the British public, in a short time, with 
neat and correct editions of the classics, and of 
many of the best English authors, on terms equally 
moderate. l 


Bishop Horseley, in a sermon on the martyrdom 
of Charles 1, has the following passage. It is in 
that justly indignant tone, which every valiant and 
right onward man sheuld hold to jacobins and 
levellers. | ; 

If any enjoying the blessings of the British 
government, dare to avow the wicked sentiment, 
that this day of national contrition, this rueful day 
of guilt end shame is a proud day for England to 
be remembered as such, by the latest posterity of 
freemen, with such persons it is meet that we ab- 
jure all brotherhood. Their spot is not the spot 
of our family. :'Fhey have no claim upon our bro- 
therly affection. 7 

In the following paragraph Mr. Burke describe 
the caution and accuracy with which he once under- 
took the business to reform. 

He proceeded upon principles of research to put 
him in possession of matter; on principles of me- 
thod to regulate it; and on principles in the human 
mind, and in civil affairs to secure and perpetuate 
the operation. 

It is deplorable to remark the prevalence of 
quackery in the United States. The New-York 
papers have whole columns, devoted to the adver- 
tising of the delusive nostrums of medical swindlers. 
Many of these mountebanas are “ acquitted felons” 
and importtd scoundrels, but we have a gang of 
physical pretenders.of pur own growth, who with 
their pills und lozenges harass the bodies of those 
Miserable aupes who swallow such poisons. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


[He who remembers the jovial ballad of Neti: cham ale, 
will not dislike New-Castle Beer, a Drinking Song. } 


When fame brought the news of Great-Britain’s 
SUCCESS, 
And told at Olympus each gallant defeat; 
Glad Mars sent by Mercury orders express, 
To summon the deities all to a treat; 
Blithe Comus was plac’d 
To guide the gay feast, 


And freely. declared there was choice of good cheer: , 


Yet vow'd to his thinking 
For exquisite drinking, 
Their nectar was nothing to New-Castle beer. 


The great god of war to encourage the fun, 
And humour the taste of his whimsical guest, 
Sent a message that moment to Sfoore’s for a tun 
Of stingo, the stoutest, the brightest, and best: 
No gods....they all swore 
Regal'd so before, 
‘With liquor so lively, so potent and clear: 
Each deified fellow 
Got jovially mellow, 
In honour, brave boys, of our New-Castle beer. 


Apollo, perceiving his talents refine, 
Repents he drank Helicon water so long: 
He bow’d, being ask'd by the musical nine, 
And gave the gay board an extempore song; 
But, ere he began 
He toss’d off his can, 
There’ s nought, like good liquor, the fancy to cheer, 
Then sang with great merit 
The flavour and spirit 
His godship had found in our New-Castle beer. 


"Twas stingo like this made Alcides so bold, 


It brac’d up his nerves and enliven’d his pow- 


ers ; 
And his mystical club, that did wonders of old, 
Was nothing, my lads, but such liquor as ours. 
The horrible crew 
Whom Hercules slew, 
Were poverty, calumny, sorrow and fear, 
Such a cluk would you borrow 
To drive away sorrow 
Apply for a jorum of New-Castle beer. 


Ye youngsters, so diffident, languid and pale 
Whom love, like the cholic, so rudely infests, 
Take a cordial of this ‘twill probatum prevail, 
And drive the cur Cupid away from your breasts, 
Dull whining despise 
Grow rosy and wise, 
No longer the jest of good fellows appear, 
Bid adieu to your folly 
Get tipsy....be jolly, 
And smoke o’er a tankard of New-Castle beer. 


Ye fanciful folk, for whom physic prescribes, 
Whom bolus and potion have harass’d to death, 
Ye wretches, whom law and her ill looking tribes 
Have hunted about till you're quite out of breath, 
Here’s shelter and ease 
No craving for fees, 
No danger, no doctor, no bailiff is near, 
Your spirits this raises 
It cures your diseases, 
Akere s freedom and health in our New-Castle 
eere 
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HYMEN, A FABLE. 

-© When Doris with a blush comply’d, 
To be the fond Nicander’s bride, 
His wild imagination ran 
On raptures never known by man... 


How high the tides of fancy swell 
Expression i must despair t to tell. 
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A painter call‘d,....Nicander cries, 

“ Descending from the radient shies, 
Draw me a bright a beautcous boy 
The herald of connubial joy, 

Draw him with thy peculiar care, 
Make him beyond Adonis fair, 

Give to his checks a roseate hue 

Let him have eyes of heavenly blue, 
A lustre o’er his charms display 
More glorious than the beams of day... 
Expect, sir, if you can succeed 

A premium for a prince indeed.” 


His talents straight, the painter try’d, 
And, ere the nuptial knot was ty’d, 
A picture in the noblest taste, 
- Before the fond Nicander plac'd. 


The lover thus arraign’d his skill 
“ Your execution’s monstrous ill, 
A different form my fancy made 
You're quite a bungler at the trade, 
Where is the robe’s luxuriant flow? 
Where is the cheek’s celestial glow? 
Where are the looks so fond and free? 
‘Tis not an Hymen, Sir, for me.” 


The painter bow’d with this reply, 
« My colours a'nt, your honour, dry ; 
When time has mellow’d every tint, 
Twill please you, or the deuce is in’t; 
I'll watch the happy change and then 
Attend you with my piece again.” 


In a few months the painter came 
With a performance....still the same. 


‘6 Take it away,” the husband cried, 

I have repeated cause to chide; 

Sir, you should all excesses shun ; 

This is a picture overdone ! 

There’s too much ardour im that eye, 
The tincture on the cheek’s too high, 
The robes have a lascivious play, 

The attitude’s too loosely gay, 

Friend, on the whole this piece, for me, 
Is too luxuriant, far too free.” 

The painter thus....“ the fault’s you find 
Are form’d in your capricious mind, 
To passion a devoted slave, 

The first directions, Sir, you gave; 
Possession has repell’d the fame 

Nor left a sentiment the same. 


“« My picture is design’d to prove 
The changes of precarious love. 


« On the next stair-case rais’d on high, 
Regard it with a curious eye; 
As to the first steps you proceed, 
"Tis an accomplish’'d piece indeed! 
But, as you mount some paces higher 
Is there a grace that do’nt expire?” . 


So various is the human mind, 
Such are the frailties of mankind, 
What, at a distance charm’d our eyes, 
After attainment droops and dies. 
(We request some “ doctus utriusque linguæ” to render the 
follewing pretty song from the Freach.]} 
CHANSON, 


Profitez bien, jeunes fillettes, 
Des momens fait pour les amours; 
Quand on a passe ses beaux jours 
Adieu panniers, vendanges son faites. 


Cachez bien les faveurs secrettes, 
Amans, dont vous êtes comblés ; 

Si tot que vous les relevez 
Adieu panniers, vendanges son faites 


Il faut's’avoir en amourettes 

Se saisir des tendres momens; 
Pour des trop timides amans, 

Adieu panniers, vendanges son faites. 


Faites bien vos marchés, grisettes, - 
Avant qu’aimer des grands seigneuts 
Si tot qu’èls ont en vos faveurs 
Adieu panniers, vendanges son faites. 


Defiez vous de ces coquettes, 
Qui n’en voulent qu’à vos écus, 
Si tot que vous, n’en avez plus 
Adieu panniers, vendanges son faites. 


Veuves, restez, comme vous etes 
Vos amans sont doux et sofimés 

Dès qu’tls sont maitres du logis 
Adieu panniers, vendanges son faites. 


TO DELIA, 
ON A CHARGE OF INCONSTANCY, 


How can Delia think it strange, 
Time should make a lover change? 


Time brings all things to an end, 
Courage can’t the blow defend. 
See the proud aspiring oak 
Falls beneath the fatal stroke; 

If on beauty’s cheek he preys, 
Straight the rosy bloom decays, 
Joy puts out his lambent fires, 
And, at Time’s approach expires. 


How can Delia think it strange, 
Time should make a lover change? 


Sie 


EPIGRAM. 


Colonel Patrick O’Blarney, as honest a teague, 

As ever took snuff to repel pest or plague, 

Having bought a French snuff-box of papier 
machee, 


4 Which to open requir’d much pains do you see ! 


Always kept a bent sixpence at hand in his pocket, 
And call’d it his key, by the which to unlock it, 
For by niggling and wedging it under the lid, 


| He came at his rappee, which was under it hid ; 


But one day, when he wanted a pinch for a friend, 


‘He search‘d for his tester but all to no end, 


Till at last 'twixt the pocket and lining he found it, 
When in rage he cried “arrah the devil confound 


| it, 
“ T'll engage you don’t serve me that same trick 


again, 

« For to make me after thus hunting in vain,’* 

So, opening the box by the help of the tizzy, 

And cramming his nose till his noddle was izzy, 

He chuca'd in the coin,-and exclaim’d with a shrug, 

While tight went the rim down, “so there yeu he 
snug,” 

And, my hide and seek friend, I beg leave to remind 


That the next time I want yon... l know where 10 
find ye. 
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May heaven have compassion upon those whose 
doom it is to ply the quill in hot weather! If this 
task require uncommon diligence, at any time, it 
makes double demands upon us at a sultry season. 
And if the habitually industrious, may claim some 
excuse for indolence, at such atime, the Lounger 
cannot doubt of a ready forgiveness. 

My readers, I hope, have not been very much 
displeased at my silence for a couple of wecks. 
When the merchant has deserted his compting- 
house, the lawyer laid aside his docket, the divine 
his quill, the shoemaker his awl, and the taylor his 
shears, it cannot be expected that the mere Loun- 
ger should stick to his business. If the interest of 
their families cannot enable the busiest classes of 
mankind to get the better of the fear of death, when 
it hovers over them in the tremendous form of pes- 
tilence, what can be expected of one who has no 
interest of this kind to detain him at a post of dan- 
ger, whose customary haunts are all dismally soli- 
tary, and who finds the hospitable door no longer 
open? To lounge alone is not always an unpleasant 
thing, but te lounge in company is infinitely more 
pleasant. To have a companion sympathetically 
nedding with you, to see him give you yawn for 
yawn, and puff for puff, and to have now and then 
your impatience of the lagging hours echoed by a.... 
“ what's a clock now?” s.. Damn it, I believe it'll 
never be night”’....1s extremely desirable. At pre- 
sent, however, all my friends have disappeared. ‘The 
first alarm of yellow fever is sufficient to disperse 
them into remote quarters. Yet they bave with- 
drawn from melancholy naked streets, not so much 

fram the fear of death as from the love of variety. 
Several of them are usually detained in town by 
some unlucky engagement, inthe hotseason, and 
a yellow fever, by putting an end to all business, 
and thereby permitting them to decamp, is a most 
welcome visitant. Their hopes and fears vibrate 
as rapidly as those of the plodders, Lut the vibra- 
tions of one set, are directly opposile to those of the 
other. When the rumours of fever increase, the 
Louncer’s hopes keeps pace with them. Pestilence 
is to hima sort of key which opens his prison doors, 
and gives him the liberty of fields and forests. On 
the contrary, when these rumours decline, their 
spirits are, in a like degree, depressed. hey have 
nothing before them bu’ the prospect of impertinant 
customers and insolentduns. ‘Vbcirears ring with 
the odious sounds of.... have you gav’....and «go 
to the custom-house and ask”... On the contrary, 
when the conservators of the public health publish 
the joyful tidings of... Whereas there is good 
reason to believe that there prevails among us a 


Two of my particular friends have gone upon an 
castern tour, intending to make a long stay at Le- 
banon and Ball's-town; three others have bent their 
steps to the sea-shore, while another has retired 
from the Yel/ow-fever to the Yel/ow-springs. They, 
no doubt, puss their time very agreeably, if the so- 
ciety of those like ourselves contribute to pleasure. 
I sympathise with them, however, in the present 
gloomy prospect of returning health. I can easily 
imagine their saddened visages, and the disconso- 
late accent with which they cry out...“ two new 
cases! Only two!” My generosity, however, inthe 
present case, must yield to my selfishness, nor can 
I help rejoicing at the probable return of the run- 
aways, not for their own sake, indeed, but for my 
own. Solitude has become altogether insupporta- 
ble. I am tired of seeing the aromatic cloud roll 
from no lips but mine, and 1 Jong to hear some other 
humming than that of ale. 

“ But why, Mr. Saunter,” I suppose somebody 
will ask, * do not you follow the example of your 
friends, and betake yourself, like them, to the sea- 
shore or the spring-head?” Alas! my reasons for 
staying in the city, dangerous and lonely as it is, 
are of the most substantial kind. Some of my 
friends give me credit for my courage, and J deem 
it politic not to discountenance the imputation. 
Others are kind enough to lay my stay to the ac- 
count of charitable motives. As I walk about a 
good deal, some people generously suspect that 
I am hunting poverty to her holes, and warming 
her darkest and dampest corners with the searching 
beams of my munificence. I do not care to dis- 
courage such kind thoughts by unseasonable can- 
dour, especially as such construction is put upon 
my conduct by very few, and is least ant to occur 
to those who know me best. The real motive of 
my stay is known only to the old lady, my aunt, 
with whom I live. She is confounded stingy, and 
instead of supplying me with the means of being 
charitable to others, is even deaf to the claims of 
that charity hich begins at home. 1 would gladly 
have the power of relieving every body's wants, 
and especially should be happy to relive all my 
own wants, and if I want charity, itis a want, not of 
inclination, but of means. 

Isce no necessity of making the world as know- 
ing in this respect as my aunt. J will, therefore, 
sit down contentediy with the praise of charity 
Írom those who are kind enough to give it to me, 
and with the rewards of courage, to which those 
are surely entitled, who, whatever be their motive, 
can look yellow fever boldly in the face. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 


IN AMERICA. 


TRANSLATED FPOM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(Continued. ) 


matrymantand CONTAGIOUS lever”....how lizhtly 

do their spirits dance. W hat gay Images of gasp- 

ing w oodcocks and bleeding squirrels; of foaming 

bottle s and fuming segars; of gigs, curricles ane 
tande ms, hover before their eyes, and with what 
Impatience do they haste to some paradise of a 
waterimg-place where they may revel lor a holiday 
of two or three months + 


PART THE SECOND, 
CHAPTER HI. 


Unsteadiness of the climate. Sheckirg climate in the 
Southern Americ Statessa Fever count! yer Unplea- 
sant climate to the Northwurd. 

The causes of the difference between the cli- 


lantic states where these diversities are the most 
remarkable) and that of Europe, are not to be as- 
cribed generally to the youth of the hemisphere, 
as having risen more recently from the ocean, but 
to the youth of the country with respect to the 
culture, to the nature of the soil, and to the organ- 
ization ofthe mountains. A people must be cailed 
young, when the period at which its civilization 
commenced is recent, even though it should hav: 
previously vegetated through whole centuries in 
barbarous obscurity. In like manner, a country is 
new, when its cultivation recently commenced, 
even though the sun should have shone upon it tn 
its origina! state, for thousands of years. In tiis 
respect, therefore, America is a new country and 
the climate bears all the marks of early youth, 
namely, an instability and uncertainty without cha- 
racter.—It has no character at all, and flies like 
young inexperienced pecple from one extreme to 
another. A German may, therefore, easily con- 
clude that in this respect he would gain nothing, 
by changing his own long settled and completely 
formed climate, for one, still in the cradle. This 
may be affirmed, at least, of all the climates east- 
ward of the mountains: and any expectation of 
finding them improve at the southward, would be 
greatly cisappointed.—In that quarter, they grow 
constantly worse and worse. All the Europeans who 
have been there, speak with horror of the climate of 
the Carolinas and of Georgia, at least of the flat parts 
of those countries, which are at the same time the 
largest. The heat, even during winter, is often, in 
the day time, insupportable; yet the sun is scarce- 
ly below the horizon, before it grows so cold as 
even to freeze a little. Ifthe most scrupulous pre- 
cautions are not observed against these sudden and 
violent changes, you are immediately crippled in 
all your limbs, and in a few hours, sent with a rag- 
ing fever to bed, from which, in general, the pati- 
ent never rises again. The mortality in Savannah 
and Charleston is very great, and the yellow fever 
almost anual, for it often prevails under the name of 
a bilious fever. At the end of the summer, the 
heatis perhaps more cruel than in any other known 
climate, and continually alternating with cold. 
Thus, every thing that can make a climate disa- 
greeable and pernicious to the body is here united. 
To the westward of this unlovely climate, where 
the country rises in hills, the airis more moderate, 
and more healthy. Yetthe heat in summer is very 
sultry, the changes sudden and violent, the neigh- 
bourhood to the water subject to autumnal fevers, 
and the winters often cold. At Augusta, however, 
it freezes but seldom, and the rivers are never fill- 
ed with ice. 


A German physician who had been in the two 
Floridas, described their climate to me, as very 
unwholesome, and owing to the oppressive heats, 
and frequent fogs very disagreeable. ‘Phe pro- 
ple there, he said, were almost always aMlicted with 
fevers, and when the fogs are in any degree dispelis 
ed, if you expose yourself bareheaded to the rays 
of the sun, a coup de soleii’ which commeoniy 
kills upon the spot is inevitable. In the Netghbour- 
hood of New-Orleans, in Louisiana, the case ts the 
same, but the land is more fruitful. he climate 


mate of North-A merica, (especially that of the At- f between the sea and the mountains, even westward 
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of the Missisippi as far as Mexico, is still the same, | the result of my own personal feelings. 


only with the difference that it grows hotter and 
unhealthier the further you advance, I say between 
the sea and the mountains, for the opinion that the 
Apalachian chain terminates in West Florida seems 
not well founded; we need only cast a look upon 
the map to perceive that several rivers spring from 
the summits of the same mountains, and in oppo- 
site directions flow, some to the sea, which is there 
the gulf of Mexico, and the others into the Missouri. 
These mountains may very properly be considered 
as a continuation of the Apalachian mountains, for 
those who go down the Missisippi, from the mouth 
of the Ohio, to New-Orleans, observe several 
ranges of not very lofty hills. through which this ma- 
jectic river rolls) Mr. Muhlenberg of Lancaster, 
even maintained that the valley in which that in- 
land city lies, extends as far as Mexico.—The 
chain of mountains which runs parallel to the coast 
must be passed, even in Mexico before a good cli- 
mate canbe found. It is only in the internal part 
of North-America, on the west side of these moun- 
tains that the climate is milder, more steady and 
healthier. ‘Thesame German physician, just men. 
tioned, who had travelled along the Missisippi, in 
the Illinois and Wabash country, and generally 
through the whole valley of the Ohio, did indeed 
assert that the Missisippi, in many places, for in- 
stance in the Illinois country, yearly overflows its 
banks, and makes the air feverish; that in the land 
of the Illinois, and near the Wabash, annual fevers 
prevail, as likewise in many parts of Kentucky and 
on the Ohio; in his opinion, America was in gene- 
ral the land of fevers. Officers and soldiers in the 
service of the United States, who have been in those 
parts of the country, to garrison forts, have con- 
firmed to me, the same thing. Every autumn, 
more than half the troops are confined with bil:ous 
fevers—The same thing may be ga'hered from 
Hockenmilder’s short description of his travels. 
He himself and general Putnam were scized with 
bilious fevers, upon their journey to the Wabash. 
Imlay says nota word of this, but Imlay is a pane- 
gyrist, who touches not, or varnishes over the bad 
side of the picture. This ts especially the case on 
lake Erie, and the other lakes, and in the ‘Tennesee 
country. liven the New-York Gazettes, in the 
autumn of 1795, contained on this subject a para- 
graph, stating that disease and death raged in the 
western country, or Tennesee district. We should, 
therefore, be almost justified in the opinion, that 
America in its temperate latitudes is asunhealthy as 
Africa or Asia, in their tropical regions, which are, 
fur their insalubrity, cried down more thanall others. 


To the northward of Pennsylvania, as has just 
been seen, there can be no expectation of finding 
a mild climate. It is more steady than at the 
southward, but it is a steadiness of evil, thatis, of 
wintry cold. New-England ts the dominion over 
which the northwest wind, exerts, above all others, 
its tyranny. New-Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, 
and the northern parts of New- York, groan under 
a winter nearly eight months long. The cold of 
Canada is proverbial. Yet, in my judgment, these 
climates cannot be compared with those of Norway, 
Sweden, Courland, kc.—For in America the height 
of the sun in summer, ripens many things which 
in those European countrics can never be produced. 
For instance, wine, as I believe might be raised in 
New-Lngland, for the vines would be protected by 
the depth of the snow from freezing. Indian corn 
is raised. which it would be in vain to attempt pro- 
ducing in Norway. In general the North-American 
climates do not correspond with those in Europe, 
which are usually compared with them, for they 
produce articles which do not thrive in the latter; 
because in the supposed corresponding American 

climate, akacugh the cold be equally great, the 
heat on the otner hand. is much greater. 

With respect to the climate of Pennsylvania, and 
the other middie Auaatic states, 1 wili here give 
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This 
will define its character more perceptibly to the 
senses. 


MISCELLANY. 
(From the Loiterer. ) 


Historie munus est, rerum gestarum famam posteris 
tradere, e quarum cognitione quid agendum sit & 
quid fugiendum ediscatur. SrrAaDæ PRroLUS. 


If the respective merits of our different studies 
are to be settled by the pleasure which arises from 
their pursuit, or the utility which results from their 
attainment, historic knowledge will justly claim the 
highest rank amongst our literary acquirements. 
To review with one glance the various accidents, 
and mark the latent causes, which have given birth 
to states, or destroyed empires, to place before us 
the exploits of the daring, the discoveries of the 
adventurous, and the systems of the wise, confers 
the greatest superiority which an enlightened age 
and a polished nation can enjoy, over an æra of 
darkness and a clan of barbarians. And though 
history were always what it too often is, only an 
enumeration of the madness, folly, and crimes of 
mankind, it is yet some advantage to know what 
we would wish to avoid; and if mankind make a 
proper use of this knowledge, they may derive some 
benefit even from the crimes, and some wisdom 
from the follies of their ancestors. But history 
has surely something better to offer, has other 
claims upon our attention, other motives to excite 
our industry, and other sweets to reward our la- 
bours. 

It relates indeed the vices of tyrants, the mean- 
ness of their flatterers, and the miseries of their 
people; but it relates also the virtues of their 
destroyers, the public spirit of a party struggling 
for liberty and the happiness of a nation which 
enjoys it. And if the unhardened sensibility of 
youth, and the unpolluted bosom ofinnocence will 
turn in disgust from the short-lived frenzies of a 
Caligula or a Claudius, they will dwell with re- 
peated rapture on the glorious annals of a Trajan 
or an Antonine.—Since history can boast examples 
at once so powerful to deter from vicious extrava- 
vance, and incite to virtuous undertakings, no 
wonder it has been ever the favourite study of the 
wise and great: that it has stimulated the one to 
new discoveries, and the other to dithicult achieve- 
ments. How much the world stands indebted to 
the former, the world is ready enough to own; 
and, (however partial instences among the latter 
may contradict my assertion. and derange my sys- 
tem) I think the best and wisest of our modern 
princes have owed much of their merit to their 
historic information, and frem pursuing the actions 
of the wise have become wise themselves. Ìt can- 
not indeed be denied that an unfortunate choice of 
examples, or an imperfect imitation of them, has 
occasioned much misconduct in princes, and 
many evils to their unhuppy subjects. But this 
is a misfortune arising fiom the vanity and per- 
verseness of human nature, both in the historian and 
the reader; in the former from having drawn his 
heroes in colours that will not bear a close examin- 
ation, and in the latter for admiring them withcut 
any examination at all. ‘Thus an heroic frenzy 
sccms to have descended (in a kind of entail) from 
Achilles to Alexander, from Alexander to Lewis 
the fourteenth. and from Lewis to the late king of 
Prussia; each of whom was particularly careful to 
imitate the other, in the very worst parts of his 
character; and conscquentiy, became in regular 
gradation, more eminent for ambition and cruel- 
ty, and more conspicuous for the lust of fame, and 
the desire of powcr. 

But, however, the zealous imitation ef rreat 
characters may have cone partial mischiel, by ex- 
citing fresh desires in the breasts of the turbulent, 
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and the stimulating the ambitious to new con- 
quests; it has, on the other hand, been of gercral 
benefit to mankind, in awakening a laudable spirit 
of emulation among their povernors, for the en- 
couragement of every useful and every liberal art, 
which can add lustre to the dignity of the state, and 
give a higher relish to the social interccurse of in- 
dividuals.—It would not, perhaps, be hard to prove, 
that the total neglect of historic studics among the 
great, and the corruption of it by the morks, was 
no inconsiderable cause of these deplorable calami- 
ties which afilicted the nations of Europe from the 
tenth to the filtecnth century. To this. I am aware, 
it will be objected, that it was not in history alone, 
but in every other department of science, that the 
feudal chieftains were uninformed: that if they 
were bad historians, they were worse philosophers; 
and, consequently, the defects of their government, 
and the rudeness of their manners, were rather te 
be attributed to general ignorance in all the arts 
and sciences, than to particular deficiency in one 
alone.— That the nobles, and cven the kings of the 
middle ages, were most grossly ignorant of almost 
every thing, which they ought to have known to- 
wards promoting cither the happiness of their 
subjects, or their own reputation, is a fact too noto- 
rious to be denied; but it does not, therefore, fol- 
low, that their literary deficiencies were equally 
conspicuous, or alike fatal to the interests of their 
people. 


For the greatest proficiency in many branches 
of science, however entertaining to themselves, 
would have been little useful to others; whereas a 
very moderate acquaintance with history, would 
have supplied them with precedents, drawn from 
the highest authority, and rules applicable to gene- 
ral practicey would have guarded them from the 
commission of numberless errors, and the perpe- 
tration of some crimes. It is at least certain, that 
from the time when this most instructive and most 
amusing of the sciences obtained any great degree 
of per fection, political government has assumed a 
more regular form, and private security been fixed 
ona firmer basis. Our possessions are no longer a 
prey to the attacks of foreign invaders, or the tyran- 
ny of domestic usurpation, and our peace is no more 
disturbed by the intrigues of factious Barons, or 
the tumults of a discontented populace. Nor is 
this uny way extraordinary, for the great have 
learned, that all unnecessary exertions of power 
are productive of discontent, murmurs, and insur- 
rections: and their inferiors will readily allow that 
confusion, disorder, end anarchy, are as certainly 
attendants Gn groundless disaffection, and rebellion 
withcut cause—Phus each party, by mutually re- 
ceding from the rigid inflexibility of their fevourite 
opinions, and partially relinquishing their sparate 
rights, prevent the collision of jarring principles, 
and secure the general happiness of the whole on 
a firm foundation—Thus far, therefore, the stu- 
dy of history must be acknowledged highly benefi- 
cial to the community, since it enables us to regu 
late cur conduct, and form our characters by the 
most unerring rules, and the most urblemished mo- 
dels; teaches us to anticipate the future by a retro- 
spection on the past, and makes us, if not better, at 
lcast wiser then our ancestors.—Were the cul- 
tivaticn of history cenfined to the great and power- 
ful, and conducive only to the welfare of political 
society, there would need no additional recommen- 
dation to entitle it to the applause of a well-informed 
and enlightened age. But itis the uncoubted, per- 
haps the peculiar merit of this science, to adept 
itself to all the various pursuits, by which irdivi- 
duals can either centribute to the general wellare, 
or promote their own advancement. It recom- 
mends itself at the same time to the intrepid and 
the busy, and will with equal prepriety, grace the 
tent of the gencral, and the chamber of the lawyer; 
and whilst the campaigns of Cæsar, and the juris- 
prudence cf Justinian shall ind admirers, it will 


forever remain a doubt whether the heroes of the 
sword or the gown are unde? greatest obligations 
to the recordiny labours of the historian.—Buat the 
advantages of this science will not stop here; the 
use as well as pleasure of historic studies extend 
themselves over every land, where the muses have 
fixed their residence; and are the constant attendants 
of genius, taste, and learning. For, though the 
particular works alone of the general, or the states- 
man, will be selected by those who wish to immi- 
tate their actions, and hape to obtain their rewards; 
who are emulous either of the martial or civic 
crown; yet tnere are numbers, to whom the pare 
of history presents rather an extent of varied coun- 
try, than one well cultivated but confined field; a 
country sometimes indeed wild, but always grand, 
and abounding with every flower which can tempt 
the eye, and every fruit which can gratify the taste. 
Itis the accurate investi zator of human nature; the 
ardent admirer of classic learning, and the elegant 
cultivator of the liberal arts, who will reap the most 
general improvement, and draw the most lasting 
pleasure from works of this kind.—No clime, no 
ate, no nauon will escape his penetrating eye, or 
however distant, dark, ov barbarous, be incapable 
of furnishing some hints to a mind of intelligent 
observation, or not dzserve the candid remarks of 
rational criticism. The king, the hero, and the 
legislator, will en:zage his attention, and be honour- 
ed by his remarks, he will bless the good for their 
virtues, and drop a tear on the calamities of the 
wretched. But chiefly will he be pleased to observe 
the various and progressive steps, by which science 
has gained her present exalted height, and mark 
the rapidity with which she is hourly extending the 
influence of her reign, and the happiness of man- 
kind, over enlightening savages, and regions just 
emerged from barbarity. He will view her with 
pleasure, rising after a long night of Gothic dark- 
ness, and dispersing by degrees the clouds of ig- 
norance, and the mists of superstition; and he wiil 
boast, with a pardonable partiality, that if she has 
chosen Europe for her temple, she has also select- 
ed England for her shrines And whilst he con- 
templates other countries with the discerning eye 
of impartiality, or bestows on them the language 
of general conmendation, he will admire his own 
with a glow of generous zeal, and expatiate upon 
its merits with the warmth of grateful affection. 
The muse of history, indeed, never appears ina 
more engaging attitude, than when recommending 
the actions of their ancestors to the notice of Bri- 
tists youth.—The deeds of the brave and the hardy 
are the best study for the noble and the free, and 
we are under too many obli;zations to our ancestors, 
for the happy effects of their virtuzs, not to take an 
early opportunity of knowing more iniimately, and 
ad niring more warmly, the excellence of our con- 
stitution, and the wisdom of its founders.—Such 
indzedis its excellence, that they who are best ac- 
guainted with all its various parts, will be most in- 
terested in its preservation, and it will surely be 
confessed, that an exact knowled.re of the causes 
to whic’) it owes its rise, and the principes on which 
it is founded, will be the only means to ensure its 
continuance, and add the blessing of perpetuity to 
that monument øf human wisdom which best de- 
serves it. ; 
S. 
THE ART OF PARRYING A CHARITABLE SUBSCRIP- 
TION., 
[From the Free:nsson’s Magazine.] 
D car Soy, 
he weakness of my fect since the last fit still 
remaining, so that I cannot visit you, I continue 


w riting, not only as it is an amusement to inysclh, ' 


but may be of more lasting service to you than 
Verbal advice yccasionilly given. 
In my threo jasc I gave you all the precepts that 


w 
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proceed to the topic of saving. And, as the mad 
extravagance of the present ave is charity, and you 
must meet with frequent temptations, and earnest 
solicitations to squander your money in that way, 
I shall, in the first place, give you some instruc- 
tions inthe art of parrying a charitable subscription, 

The want of this necessary art has been a great 
misfortune to many people I could name to you. 
For, besides parting with their money against their 
will, they got the character of being charitadle, which 
drew upon them fresh applications from other 
quarters, multiply ing by success, and creating end- 
less vexations And here l cannot help remarking 
the wisdom of that precept of our holy religion 
which requires, that, if we do giv? alms, we should 
do it secret/y; so secretly, that even the left hand 
my not know what is done by the right; that no one 
may be encouraged to ask for more. And this is 
so agreeable to sound human prudence, that even 
the unenlightened heathens could say, bis dat qui 
cito dat; the English of which, as I am informed, 
is, he gives twice that gives readily; meaning, as | 
suppose, that, if you are known to give readily, you 
wul soon be asked to give again. 

Not that I would have you thought quite uncha- 
ritable neither, no more than I would have you 
thought poor and unable to give. The avoiding of 
these imputations, while at the same time you 
save your money, is the aim of the art I am about 
to instruct you in. 

The first rule of this art is, to dike the charity, 
but dislike the inde of it. Suppose, now, for in- 
stunce, that you are asked to subscribe towards 
erecting an infirmary or new hospital: you are not 
immediately to refuse your contribution; nor is it 
necessary; for you may say, * the design seems 
a good one, but it is new to you, and you would 
willingly take a litde time to consider of it; because, 
if you do any thing this way, you would like to do 
something handsome.” This puts by the demand 
forthe present, and before the solicitors call again, 
inform yourself of all circumstances of the intended 
situation, constitution, governinent, qualification of 
patients, and the like; then, when all is fixed, if 
you learn that it is to be placed in the fields, “ you 
think it would have been much better in the city, 
or nearer to the poor, and more at hand to relieve 
them in case of accidents and other distresses; and, 
besides, we have already hospitals enow in the 
elds.” If in the city, “ you can only approve of 
the fields, on account of the purer air, so necessary 
for the sick.” If they propose to take in all poor 
patients, from whatever quarter they come, * you 
think it too general, and that every country, at least, 
owshtto take care of its own.” fit is limitted to 
the poor of the city or country, * you disapprove 
of its narrowness; for charity and benevolence, 
like rain and sunshine should be extended to all the 
human race.” Wiuaile the collectors are endea- 
vouring to remove these prejulices, you ply them 
with other objections of the like kind, relating to 
the constitution and management; and it is odds 
but some of your arguments appear strong and un- 
answerable even to the advocates for the project 
themselves: they will be sorry that things are 
now settled in a different way, and leave you with 
a high opinion of your understanding, thou.zh they 
got hone of your money. | 

The second rule is, to Jike same other charity better. 
Thus, if they come to you fora contribution to the 
Magdalen, & you approve rather of the Asylum, ‘it 
being much easier, in your opinion, to prevent vice 
than to cure ite’ [fthey apply for the d:y/um, then, 
“what money you can spare for such purposes, you 
intend for the ALagducen; the very name reminding 
you that the conversion of prostitutes is a good and 
pracucable work; but the necessity or utility of the 
dsy'un does not appear so clear to you” Again. 
suppose your subscription asked to the Lypirg-in 
dosdita’s then, * you should like one that would be 


eccurred to me relative to getting; l suall now | on a more extensive plan, and take in single as 
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well as married women; for very worthy youn: 
persons may unfortunately need the convenience of 
such an hospital, and the saving of a character you 
look upon to be almost as meritorious as the saving 
of a life: but if such a general hospital be pro- 
posed, then, “ you approve highly of the Harriet 
Women's Hospital, and doubt whether a gencral one 
would not rather be an encouragement to lewdness 
and debauchery.” One instance more will be sñ- 
cient on this head. Suppose they urge you for a suv- 
scription to feed and clothe the poor French emi- 


grants, you are then to say, that “ charity, to be 


sure, is a good thing, but charity begins at home; 
we have, besides, our own common poor, who are 
crying for bread in the streets, many modest house~ 
keepers and families pining for want, who, you 
think, should first be provided for, before we give 
our subsistance to those that would cut our throats. 
Or you are of opinion, the brave fellows that Agnt 
for us, and are now exposed to the hardships of a 
campaign, should be first comforted; or the wi- 
dows and childred of those who have died tn our 
service, be taken care of.” But should a subscrip- 
tion be proposed to you for these purposes, ‘ You 
are then of opinion, that the care of our own people 
is the business and duty of the government, which 
is enabled, by the taxes we pay, to do ail that is 
necessary; butthe poor French emigrants, proscrib- 
ed by their country, have only our charity to rely 
on; common humanity points them out as proper 
objects ofour bencficence; and besides, to visit the 
prisoner, to clothe the naked, be kind to the stran- 
gerand do good to our enemies, are duties among 
the strongest required by christianity.” 

The third rule is, to insinuate (but without saying 
itin plain terms) that you either will contribute, or 
have already contributed handsomely, though you do not 
subscribe, This is done by intimating, * that you 
highly approve of the thing. but have made a reso- 
lution that your name shall never appear in a list of 
subscribers on such occasions; for that the world, 
you find, is apt to be very censorious, and if they 
see that a man has not given according to their 
ideas of his ability, andthe importance of the occa- 
sion, they say he is mean and niggardly; or if, by 
giving liberally, he seems to have set them an ex- 
ample they do not care to follow, then they charge 
him with vanity and ostentation, and hint, that, 
from motives ofthat kind, he does much more than 
is suitable to his circumstances.” And then you 
add, “ that your sudscrid:ing or openly giving, is not 
atall necessary; for that as bankers are nominated 
to receive contributions, and many have already 
sent in their mites, and any one may send in what he 
pleases, you suppose a few guineas from a person 
unknown, will do as much good as if his name was 
in the list” This will entitle you to the credit of 
any one of the suins åy an unknown hand, or by N. N. 
or X. Y. Z. whichsoever they may think proper te 
ascribe to you. 

The reason why I would not have you say in 
plain tems, that you A we given, or will give, when you 
really have not, or do not intend it, is, that I would 
have you incur trespasses no more than debts un- 
necessarily, and be as frugal of your sins as of your 
money, for you may have oecasion for a lie in some 
other affair, at some other time, when you cannot 
serve your turn by an evasion. 

Thus, my son, would I have you exercise the 
great privilege you are endowed with, that of being 
a reasonable creature: to wit, a creature capable of 
finding or making a reason for doing, or not doing 
any thing, as may best suit its interest or its ins 
clination. - 

And so, referring other instructions to future 
letters, I recommend the rules contained in this as 
worthy your closest attention, For they are not 
the airy speculations of a theorist, but solid advices 
drawn from the practice of wise and able men: 
rules, by the help of which, I myself, though [lived 
many years in great business, and with some repy- 
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tation as a man of wealth, have ever decently 
avoided parting with a farthing to these modish 
plundercrs; nor can I recollect that, during my 
whole life, I have ever given any thing in charity, 
except once (God forgive me:) a halfpenny toa 
blind man—for doing me an errani!. 
i am, my dear son, 

Your affectionate father, &c. &ce 

SYMPATHY BETWEEN THE BREECHES POCKET 

AND THE ANIMAL SPIRITS. 
(From the same.) 
Sir, 

The following important discovery is recom- 
mended to the /:terati m general, but more parti- 
cularly to the College of Physicians; as it may be 
of the greatest consequence to them in their future 
practice. 

You must know, then, that a wonderful connec- 
tion and sympathy haslately been observed between 
the breeches pocket and the animal spirits, which 
continually rise or fullas the contents of the former 
ebb or flow: insomuch, that, from constant obser- 
vation, I could venture to guess at a man’s current 
cash by the degree of vivacity he has discovered 
in his conversation. When this cutancous rescr- 
voiris tlush, the spirits too are elate; when that is 
sunk and drained, how flat, dull, and insipid, is 
every word and action! The very muscles and 
features of the face are influenced by this obscure 
fund of life and vigoure The heart proves to be 
only the inert receptacle of the blood, and those 
grosser spirits which serve for the animal function: 
but the pocket is fraught with those finer and more 
sublime spirits which constitute the wit, and many 
other distinguishing characters. 

I can tell how a poet’s finances stand by the 
very subject of his muse; gloomy elegies, biting 
satires, grave soliloquies, and dull translations, are 
certain indications of the res angusta; as Pindaric 
odes and pointed epigrams intimate a fresh re- 
cruit—So a grave politician, who frequented a 
noted coffee-house, when these pocket-qualms 
were on him, used to give the most melancholy 
and deplorable account of the state of the nation: 
ihe increase of taxes, abuse of the pubiic revenue, 
the national debt, the decay of trace, and the excess 
of luxury, were the continual topics of his discourse: 
but when the cold fit of this intermitung disorder 
left him, the scene was quite altered, and then he 
was eternally haranguing on the power, grandcur, 
and wealth of the British nation. In short, this 
barometer of state always rose or fell, not as the 
quick, but current silver, contracted or expanded 
itself within its secret cell. 

Under the influence of the same powerful charm, 
I have remarked a physician in the chamber of a 
wealthy patient, clear up his countenance, and 
write his recipe with infinite vivacity and good 
humour; butin the abode of poverty, what a cloud- 
ed brow, hopeless vibration of the head, and lan- 
guor of the nerves! Like the sensitive plant, he 
shrunk from the cold hand of necessity. Not 
that the doctor wanted humanity; but when a 
patient becomes a mere caput mortuum; and the 
animi sacculi expires, what sympathizing heart but 
must be sensible of so dire a change ? 

It is impossible to record a tench part of the 
wonderful effects this latent source of life and 
spirits has produced on the animal economy. 
Vv hat smiles of complacency and cringing adula- 
tion to my Lord Bivodrich, who no sooner turns 
his back than contempt and derision overtake him! 
What can this be owing to but the secret Influence 
of the divinity, which threw a sort of awe and vene- 
ration about him? What but this magic power 
could have transformed Ned Traffic into a gentle- 
man, Justice Ailpaunch into a wit, or squire Jolter 
into a man of uste? What but this could have 
given poipnancy to the most insipid jokes, and 
weight to the most supei ficial argunicuts of Alder- 
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man Heavyside? Itis this, that with more than tu- 
telary powcr protects its votaries from insults and 
oppressions; that silences the cnraged accuser, and 
snatches the sword from the very hand of justice. 
Towns and cities, like Jerico, without any miracle, 
have fallen flat before it; it has stopped the mouths 
of cannons, and, more surprising still, of faction 
and slanaer. 

It has thrown a sort of glory about the globose 
and opaque sculis of quorum justices; it has impari- 
eda dread and reverence to the ensigns of authority; 
end strange to say! it has made youth and beauty 
fiy into the arms of old age and impotence; given 
charms to deformity and detestation; transformed 
Hymen into Mammon, and the God of Love into 
a Satyre It has built bridges without foundations, 
libraries without books, hospitals without endow- 
ments, and churches without Lenefices. It has 
turned conscicnce into a deist, honour into a pimp, 
courage into a modern ofiicer, and honesty into a 
stock-jobber. In short. there is nothing wonderful 
it has uot etfected, except making us Wise, virtuous, 
and happy. 


ADDRESS TO VANITY. 


Hail, Vanity! thou eccentric goddess, who pre- 
sidest over ourmanners, fashions, and amusements. 
'Tis to thee we owe these elegant refinements 
which emùellish society! Incited by thee, the 
sprightly virgin offers her tresses, beautiful as those 
of Belinda, a sacrifice to the caprice of thy hand- 
maid Fashion, and envelopes her pericranium 
in a succinct frizzled wig, curled à la Brutus. In 
vain the poet tunes his lyre to celebrate the power 
of beautiful ringlets: in vain he say See. 

“ Fair tresses man's imperial race insnare, 
“u And beauty draws us with a single hair.” 
Thy mandates, O Vanity! must be obeyed; or, 
if a presumptuous fair che will retain her beautiful 
hair, she must wear it unseen, till at some future 
period, when thou deignest thy permission, she 
may open her filicious masked battery to the dis- 
comfture of many a coxcomb. It was thou who 
Invented the entangling net worn by the fair;....to 
thee those lovely * fishers of men” owe this expe- 
dient. See what beaux and heroes flutter in the 
toils of beauty? Alured by bright eyes, they ap- 
proach the iovely icol, and the sable meshes of fa- 
shionenwrap theme "To thee, O Vanity! the mi- 
litary here is indebted for all his graces so irresist- 
ibly charming in the eyes of the woman of fashion; 
thou adjustest bis waving plume, his glittering 
cpauk ts, bis gorget, and his sword-knot 3 thou re- 
guülatest his measured strut, and givest expression 
to every muscle of his formidable face; ‘us thou 
who pointest cut the lightning cf his tremencous 
eye, “ that speaks plain cannon fire, aud smoke. 
and bounce;” thou imstructe:t him 10 lead his fair 
partner in the dance, while ber litue heart, actuated 
by thee, throbs with vivacily. 

The flippant petit muite, inspired by thee, slan- 
ders the fair fame of virtuous beauty, and devides 
decency. Thou, O goudess? excitest a blush even 
in the face of masculine Impudence himself, if in- 
aivertently one setiment of piety should escape 
his lips, and raise the laugh of fashionable levity 
at his expense. ‘Phe modern philosopher, illumined 
by thy inspiring smiles, boldly steps forward, in de- 
fiance of every institution, human and divine; he 
derides revelation, convinced that thou alone art the 
true object of rational adoration. ‘lhe wise pre- 
cepts that issue from his lips are dictated by thee. 
O Vanity! human reason has become thy auxiliary; 
and the inventive powers of wit and genius assert 
thy authority. The theophilanthropists aud illu- 
minati of the continent are outdone by thy priests 
and priestesses in this renowned city; here the 
Age of Reason, with a Jong list of elegant pro- 
ductions of a similar tendency, pursuade the pub- 
lic to bow before thy throne. Lue cul ylicned 


free-thinker, actuated by thee, proves, by incontre- 
verlible arguments, that there is no paradise but 
thine; that the present moment is all we can call 
our own: this “ intellectual spider weeves fine 
theories out of his own brain;”’ and, by giving un- 
restrained indulgence to the passions, he wins over 
myriads to espcuse thy cause, and rallies them 
around thy standard. See how Superstition flies 
aghast before thy innumerable battalions! nay,even 
the lovers of trutit are put to flight by thy invinci- 
ble defenders! The hypocrite and the fanatic join 
the victorious throng, and with malignant asper- 
sions vilify virtuc. They unite their voices with 
the general acclamation i» thy favour, and exclaim, 
‘ Frivolity, thou art our idol; deista and fanati- 
cism are alike sustained by thce!” 

The rout and the masquerade are crowded with 
thy votaries; nay, the dread of ridicule compcls 
even the serious part of the community to conceal 
their gueer notions, and smile with affected com- 
plucency on thy votaries. 

Thy reign, O goddess! over the passions and the 
minds of men is almost universal in this great city; 
even Mammon himself, who next to thee seems 
to share the adoration of the admiring throng... 
even Mammon is obliged to yield his precious 
hoards as an ofñtring on thy altars. 

The theatres resound with the hymns of thy 
worshippers; there ghosts are conjured from the 
world unknown to minister tothee. Specters stalk 
before thy altars, to the great dclight of thy vota- 
ries; and Pizarro, that renowned Spanish hero, 
assists in the celebration of thy orgies. Equestrian 
rites are also performed in honour of thee, O Va- 
nity! and men bound like apes and squirrels for 
thy gratification. Heroes chaunt in recitative, and 
heroines cxpire in song for thy amusement. 

But it isin the palaces of the great that thou art 
ministered to with superior elegance; there Fa- 
shion presides....there utled dames and noble vir- 
gins pay thee peculiar honours. 

The fete is honoured with thy presence, O graci- 
ous Vanity! and all the enchantment of extravagant 
voluptucusness is exhibited there. 

Yo thee the ladies of the ton sacrifice their trea- 
sures with ecnerous profusion. In those nocturnal 
entertainments Art performs prodigies: temporary 
arbours, saloons, aid temples, are erected as if b 
magic; those superb scenes are adorned with lus- 
tres, perfumed with aromutics, and filled with 
“ sounas of sweetest melody; a numerous 
truin of thy adorers, of both sexes, animate the 
scene; they cance before thee, and Affectation 
presides in the ceremonious assembly. 

Such are the elegant amusements of the fashi- 
onable world, who are universally devoted to thee, 
and carcless of consequences: the polite man of 
fashion resigns his mansion and his coffers to the 
management of his dear vokcfellow. The beauti- 
ful arbitresses of Gissipation shine with a meteor- 
like lustre, and emulate each other in modish ex- 
truvagunce, to a degree scarcely equalled by Cleo- 
patra herself. 

No language can express the universality of thy 
power in the gay world, O beloved Vanity! Even 
antiquated dames forsake their prayer-book....fly to 
the toilette, and beautify their shrivelled faces with 
lattons bestowed by thee. 

Thou, O godaess! invertest the order of things, 
turning the day of tLe fashionable world into night, 
and their night imto day. Thy power is unbounded; 
and Affectation, thy favourite handmaid, attends 
thy steps ns thou movest along, dispensing thy 
fuvcurs to mortals! : | 

I. Pe 

When viewing the race of men upon the large 
scaig, IN my spicen, F have divided them into twe 
ChUuSsUSyeeowethe deceives, andthe acccived. Indeed 
59 rooted an opinion have I imbibed of the ductility 
uf my [cilow-murtals, that] never seriously be- 


lieved nor vindicated, what are So proudly styled, | 
icad | 


the honour and dignity of human nature. 
this, ye unwary and draw some useful mementos 
with me. Leave no partof your body undipped in 
Styx, abd be ipvulocrable, 

Sce then that Pucivecuny wrapped up in the garb 
of patriotism, mount the rostrum, tickle the stupid 
multitude into conviction that he is the people's, the 
mechanic's, the poor man's friend; that he, in- 
dignant of his country’s wrongs, alone feels them 
and asserts hor rights. Tate off that garb, look 
through the window of his breast, and see collected, 
at the apex of his heart, sighs and futterings after 
tiles, honours, pl.ces. Next turn to the bland 
physicraa, who, with anerve of steel himself, feels 
along the palpitating artery of my Lady Vapours, 
counts its throbs, prescribes a cordial, and receives 
a guinea for making Madam a dupe. Look after that 
mi itary beau that struts throurh the Mah A 
cockade, a sword, and twa epaulets, dazzle the 
crowd, impose on boys and girls, men and maidens 
to imagine, that not danger, nor the devil himself 
could appal such a hero. Carry him to the ficld 
of honour, and find him white-liver’d as a hen. 

How easily my Lawyer, entrenched with forms 

and books, gulls clients of their cash, is too stale 
to repeat. For once in your lile, be persuaded, 
that if you come within the circle of his writs, 
pleas, bars, demurrcrs, rejoinders, &c. you will be 
handsomely stripped, evento your pen feathers. 

Iam ail gentleness to the sex: were it not that 
one sanile of a Coyuette makes me a slave, a firt 
of a well-maneured fan puts all my resolution 
asleep, I would not tread on consecrated ground. 
While I am sensible, that she is playing me on 
the line, till some other gudgeon come in view, 
when I shall be shaken off the hook; that I should 
fancy nought but love in her eyes, on her checks but 
the down of the peach, her hair oX auburn and 
natural, her lips iwo rose leaves dipped in dew, 
symmetry in her form, taste in her dress, wit in 
her reyartees, with sincerity in her bosom, is, 
strange as it is, inconsistent, inconclusive, and un- 
warrantable... The theatre, is allacheat. The kings, 
queens, lords, and ladies on the stage, we find, in 
our Streets, are the veriest picces of mortality. After 
so much mockery of our senses. not only diviniy is 
fled; something less than mortality remiss. 

Tam the first to confess that ancy cheats me at 
her will: not more at the ave when I blew the 
washer-woman’s soup suds through a pipe into 
beautiful balloons, than at the period at which 1 
am arrived, building palaces on earth, and castles tn 
the air. I have roamed, in Imagination’s car, from 
the seat of Paradise in former, to the present dege- 
nerate days: | bave searched a//, of all ages and 
countrics; and, in abundance have found, as many 
simple, deluded, gazing, cheated, weak-signted 
mortals, as myoclf. Put as virtue is better than 
vice, so is delusion, than wretchedaess. "Tis only 
in regions superior, the soul finds rest, perfection, 

and huppiness. 
PROTEUS. 
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AN AUTHOR'S EVENINGSe 
FOR THE PORT tOLlo. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE,. 


I have repeatedly drawn for witon the rich bank 
of Dr. Eacuarp. As his book is rare, I am very 
confident that, to use a fashiunable word, I do not 
bore my readers, with what is obvious and stale. 

Our Divine thus bitterly jeers a raw pedant at tac 
University,a pragmatical puppy well known at Ciani- 
brid ge in New-England, by the name of Sophimare, 

It is very curious to observe what delicate let- 
ters your young students write. after they have got 
@ laude smack of University learning. In what 
elaborate heights and tossing nonsense, will they 
greet a downright English father, or a coun'ry 
fiignd! If dere be a plain word in it, and such as 
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is uscd at home, this tastes not, says they, of ecu- ; 
caticn Mong philosophers, and itis counted gann: 
able duncery and want of fancy: because your lov- 
ing friend, or humble servant is a common piirase 
in country letters; therefore the young cpistler is 
yours to the antipoues, or, at least, to the center ol 
tne earth; and because ordinary foiks love and re- 
spect ycu, therefore, you are to him, the pole star, 
a Jacob’s stal, a luaustone, and a damask rose. 
And the misery of itis this pernicious way of ex- 
pression, ollen accompanies them to the very 
grave: and, for the most part, an ordinary cheese- 
monger, or plumb seller, that scarce ever heard ot 
un University, shall write much better sense, and 
more to the purpose, than these young philoso- 
phers, who injudiciousiy hunting only Jor great 
words, Make themselyes learnedly ridiculous. 

Tie following is a full length portrait of a pulpit 
punstere 

‘bucse usually, who have been rope dancers in 
the schools have proved jack puddings in the pul- 
pite bor he that un nis youta hes alowed himsell 
tuis liberty of academic wit, and punning has usu- 
aliy so tuinned his judgment, is so preysudiced 
against sober sense, aud so disposed to tring and 
Jiugliung, that so soon as he gets held of a text, he 
prescauy tuinns that he has catched one ol his old 
school qucstions; and so falls a flinging it out of one 
hanc io anolLer, tossing itthis way and that; leis 
it run a litle upon the hie, then high jingo come 
again; here catching at a word, there he nibbling 
andsucking at an and, a by, a quis, or a quid, a sic, 
ora sicut; and thus minces the text so small that his 
parishioners until he rendezvous it again, can 
scarcely tell what is become of it. 

The poverty of the lower clergy in England has 
bten a frequent theme for the Compassionate, and 
the queru.ous. Lut this penury of the church is 
not contined to Great-Britain. From the natural 
bascness, sordidness and ingratitude of human na- 
ture, the characier of a parish priest, is treated 
with contempt, end his beggarly pittance, falsely 
called a salary, is taiddy and avariciously paid. 
‘Lo expect bright discourses from such pinched 
parscns, is as absurd, in the phrase of Sancho, as 
to expect * pears irom an elm.” 

W here the minister is pinched as to the tolera- 
ble convenicncies of this hfe. the chief of his care 
and ume must be spent, not in an impertinent con- 
sidermg whattexts of scripture will be most useful 
for his partish, what instructions most seasonvble, 
and what authors best to be consulted. But the 
chicf of his thoughts, and his main business must 
be to study how to live that weck, where he shall 
nave bread for his family; whose sow has lately 
pigged; woence will come the next rejoicing goose, 
or the next cheerful basket of apples. How far 
to kunmas, or to offerings: when shall we have 
another chiistening and cakes, and who is likely 
to marry or die. Toese are very seasonable con- 
siderations and worthy of a man’s thoughts. For 
a fanuly cannot be maintained by texis and con- 
texts; and the child that ics crying in the cradle 
will not be satisticd without a litde milk, and per- 
hans sugar, though there be a small German sys- 
tein of Theology in the house. 

But suppose be docs get into a litte hole over 
the oven, with a lock to it, calied bis study, towards 
the fatter end of the week, for vou must know, sir, 
there are very few texts of siripiure that can be 
divided at soonest belure Friday nignt; and some 
there be that wiil never be divides but upon Sun- 
day morning, and that not very cariv, but enner a 
littie Leflore they go, or in gorse sto church; Tsay 
Suppose the genticnnanm thus cos >t) conc ly 
one may Very hear yuess Wiis eae 
when he comes there, viz. u i 
ot drink is near Gepartea, siv 
poor single groat in the Lon 
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ment and execution ready to come out against it, 
for milk, and eggs. Now, sir, can any man think 
thatone thus racked and tortured, can be seriously 
Intent half an bour, to contrive any thing that 
might be of real advantage to his people. Besides, 
perhaps that week he has met with some disiml 
crosses, and undoing misfortunes. “There wis a 
sorry conditioned mole, that broke into his pas- 
ture, and pioughed up the best part of his glebe; 
and a little alter that, came a couple of spiteful 
ill favoured cows; and trampled down the litde 
remaining grass. Another day, having but four 
chickens, sweep comes the Kite and carrics away 
the fattest and hopelulest of the brood. Ther, 
after all this, came the jackdaws and starlings, 
idle birds that they are, and they took and carried 
away from his thin thatched house, forty or fifty 
of the best straws. “Lo make him completely un- 
happy, after all these afflictions, another day that 
he had a pair of breeches on, coming over a per- 
verse stile, he suffered very much in carelessly Hit- 
img over his leg. Now what parish can be $9 incon- 
siderate and unreasonable, as to look for any thing 
from one, whose fancy is thus checked, and whose 
understanding is thus ruffled and disordered. They 
may as soon expect comfort and consolation from 
one, that lies racked with the gout and stone, as 
from a divine thus bruken and shattered in his 
fortunes. 

In Anderson's Edition of the British Poets it 
was supposed that every thing written by Thom. 
son had been preserved. Ido not remember the 
foliowing. The eyes of beauty, at once soft and 
sparkling * now beaming with intelligence, aud 
how glistenmg with sensibility,” have not often 
been more melodiously extolled, than in the sub- 
sequent song, by the author of the Seasons. 

In a letter to Mrs. R——, Thompson quotes a 
passage from Milton, and remarks: Now that [ 
have been transcribing some lines of poetry, I think 
I once engaged myself, while walking in Kew-lane, 
to write two or three songs. The following is ore of 
them, which I have stolen from the sony of Solo- 
mon; from that beautiful expression of love: 
‘Turn away thine eycs from me, fur they have 
overcome me.” 


O thov, whose tender serious eves 
Expressive, speak the mind I love: 
The genile azure of the shies: 
‘The pensive shadows of the grove. 


O mix their beautcous beams with mine, 
And let us interchange our hearts; 

Let all cheir sweetness on me shine; 
Pour'd thro’ my soul be all their darts. 


Ah! ‘tts too much! l cannot bear 
At once so soft, so keen a ray: 
In pity, then, my lovely fair, 
ô turn those killing eyes away! 
But what avails it to conccal 
One cl.arm, where naught but charms we see? 
Their lustre then again reveal, 
And let me, AZra, die of thee. 


IHE FOLLOWING TENDFR LINES ARS FROM BIDLAKE’S 
SUMMER EVE. 

‘* Of those who trod with me life’s early vale, 
Hail'd light’s frst beam and breath'd its morning gale, 
in all the verdant paths of joyous youth, 

F.re error’s mists were yet dispell'd by truth, 
How many now, alas! | hail no more! 

‘Their sun soon set, their busy day soon o'er! 

Of mortal hope we gain the lofty brow; 

But, ah! how chang’d the prospect from helow! 
S Ill spreads the scene beneach tne opening skies, 
New prospects glitter, and new objects rise! 

hut dea.n's tumultuous torrent rolis between, 
Forbid. our stepe, and parts the gaudy scene. 

“Frends of my vou h! who were no longer found, 
re half of tife had run its busy round, 

Lest in this vale of tears, I dr p gor you, 
From the fuli heart, compa-sion’s softest dew: 
‘oe full though sorrow’s baleful waters glide, 
Ye must I aid the sympathecie tide. 

tasaw yeo arm wihail of fancy’s tres, 

y Aab als taa. neal.h or adent ) outl inspires 
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Strong as the new ficdg'd eagle, child of Spring, 
Isaw ye gaily plume the lusty wing, 

Then upwards rush with new-born vigour gav, 

Yo chase light pleasure through the realms of day, 
Soon, soon, ve vanish'd hike the morning shade, 

Or ev'ning clouds in shifting bues array 'd, 

And stole the rays of gladness from my mind, 

A soivring weary trav'ler left behind ; 

Left in che vale of tears, untit to go 

“fo search eternal bliss through ways of woe. 
Friends of my youth, perhaps now hov’ring near, 
Your gentle spirits whisper m my ear 

Some heav'n-born sounds, and all my paths attend, 
Mv» errors iessen, and my steps befriend, 

Sull grant vour aid, ard more, as years increase, 
Smouth all my transient storms withev’nirg peace. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


John Burton, a learned critic and divine, was 
born in 1696 at Wembworth in Devonshire, of 
which parish his father was rector. He was ad- 
mitted a scholar of Corpus Christi-college, Oxford, 
in 1713, of which he at length became a tutor. 

Inthe excercise of this office he greatly distinguish- 
ed himself by his assiduity in promoting the im- 
provement of his pupils, and by other exertions for 
the advancement of learning. In 1725, he was 
made pro-proctor of the university and master of 
the schcols; and in this situation he published an 
oration and four Latin sermons on the subject ol 
ecademical discipline. He much improved the 
discusston of philosophical questions in the schools, 
and introduced the study ot Locke and other mo- 
dern philosophers. In 1733 he was elected a fellow 
of Eton-college ; and about the same time he was 
presented to the vicarage of Maple Derham in 
Osfordshire. He married the widow of his pre- 
decessor in that living, and passed several years 
of his hfe in the station of a country clergyman. 
After bis wife’s death in 1748, he chiefly resided on 
his fellowship at Eton, occupied in literary pursuits 
and the company of the learned. He took the de- 
gree of doctor in divinity in 1752. He continued 
to appear occasionally as a writer and preacher, 
esteemed and beloved both by the higher and lower 
classes of his order, and amusing his leisure with 
poetical exercises, till his death in 1771. Dr. 
Burton's works are chiefly collected in two volumes 
of sermons, a volume of “ Opuscula Miscellanea 
Theolcgice,” and another of * Opuscula Metrico- 
Erosaica.’’ The sermons are long and laboured, 
incluce a variety of matter, and are somewhat 
formal in the manner. The Latin theological dis- 
sertations display much curious learning; the poe- 
tical works in Greek, Latin, and English, shew 
incustry rather than genius. He is perhaps best 
known as the critical editor of five select Greck tra- 
gedics under the title of% Pentaloyia.” This task be 
first recommended to a pupil of promising talents, 
Joseph Bingham, who had printed most of the 
text and notes when he was cutoff by an untimely 
deathe Dr. Burton subjoined a preface, disserta- 
tions, and additional notes, and published the work 
in 1758, bvo, It has been reprinted at the Cla- 
rendon press, and is in much esteem as a book for 
students in Greek. The style of Dr. Burton in his 
compositions h.:s been censured as pedantic and 
affected, and Churchill in one of his poems has 
exercised all the uncandid severity of his pen to 
expose it to ridicule. 


LEVITY. 
[The following easy essay we copy with much approbation 
from the New-York Evening Post.] 
ESSAY ON BLOCKHEADS. 


A blockhead is neither an ideot, nor madman. 
He isone who goes onthrough the broad roadof life 
with the rest of mankind carrying a load of follies 
at his back, which he knows not how to get rid of 
when he is tired, and under which he is continually 
stumbling. There ave various kinds of blockheads 
wich may thus be distinguished; the good-natured 
blockhead, the stupid blocklhcad, the silly block- 
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| head, the old blockhead, the credulous blockhead, . 


the ignorant blockhead, andthe learned blockhead. 
The lover who bears the contempt cf a scornful 


“mistress without a murmur, may be ranked among 


the good-natured blockheads: but should he be so 
lost in speculations on his passion as not to take a 
hint of kindness in a soft moment, then, he may 
justly be called a stupid blockhead. ‘he farmer 
who goes out smoking his pipe, talking with his 
neighbours, and shaking hands with the parson 
when he should be at work, may also be placed 
among the good-natured blockheads; but should 
the parson’s horse be eating his cabbage, his burn 
ready to tumble down for want of a prop, or his 
daughter about to run off with a stranger all this 
time, every one would call him a stupid blockhead. 
He is also a good-natured blockhead, who bears 
being the butt of the company at dinner, joins in the 
joke against himsclf, and then swallows his wine 
with satisfaction. But he whostands with the spy- 
glass to his eve on the battery all day watching 
what slip is coming up, while his wife is teking 
private lessons of dancing-muasters, music-masters, 
and masters of various other arts and sciences, 
must certainly be a stupid blockhead. 

A fellow who does nothing but pare his nails, 
consult his watch, take a view of the atmosphere 
from his window, or go to church only to shew 
himself, may justly be reckoned a silly blockhead. 
The man who at the age of fourscore fills up an 
arin chair in the room, and tires his hearers with his 
long stories, may be called an old blockhead ; and he 
who can listen to his long stories, and believe them, 
must be a credulous blockhead. 


The man who takes up a newspaper only to 
find the day of the month, blames the printer for 
putting such hard words in it, and talks of politics 
without knowing in what quarter of the worid he is 
placed or remembering where be was born, is an 
ignorant, aye, and an impudent blockhead. He is 
also an ignorant blockhead, who prescribes physic 
to one who has lost his money, drinks to the com. 
pany in a glass of water, or mistakes the bank for 
the city hotel. But the most ignorant blockhead 
of all is he who, becoming suddenly rich, shows you 
into his new library, and talks ostentatiously of such 
authors as Virgil or Homer, when perhaps, for all 
that he knows of the matter, the one might have 
been a parson, and the other a doctor. 


The last kind of blockheads. and generallv the 
greatest, are the learned blockheads. Mr. Thick- 
head is alearned blockhead: Ae has renounced the 
study of music for that of the logarithms, and has 
gota fine estate, and a fine wife, merely by his 
great reputation as a mathematician. He has a 
great many mathematical oddities; if he walks, it 
is always in a straight line; ifhe sits, it is in the form 
of a triangle; and if he stands, itis in no other 
posture than that of a perpendicular. In short 
Mr. Thickhead does every thing with so much 
mathematical exactness, that heisgenerally esteem- 
ed a very learned man; yet the reader without the 
help of mathematical demonstration will be apt to 
consider Mr. Thickhead a mathematical blockhead. 


Mr. Mammoth is also esteemed not only a 
mathematical, but a philosophical, and political 
blockhead. He has been admitted an honorary 
member not only among the socicties of philoso- 
phical and political blockheads in Europe, but also 
has been made head of the blockheads in America. 
He admits no man into his service but a blockhead, 
trusts ne man but a blockhead, invites none to his 
table but blockheads, and in short, has so many 
blockheads about him, that it is a dificult thing for 
a wise or well-disposed man to get through the 
croud; and if a wise, or clever fellow happens to 
come into his house, and takes a seat with the rest, 
he immediately gets up in a great passion, drives 
him out without ceremony, and puts a blockhead 
in his places Thus, gentle reader! have I given 


you all T can think of at present about bleckheady 
and let him whom the cap fits, put it on. 
IRONICUS, 
== 
FESTOON OF FASHION. 
Receipt to make a Fashionable Lady. 


Take about eight yards of gingham, or sprig- 
muslin, that is seamed together in the form of a 
Churchman’s pulpit role. Slip on this easy 
frock—draw it across the shoulders—girt it rourd 
about, and across tie middle; and let the end of it 
sweep atleast a quarter onthe ground. The fow- 
ing tresses, which Nature in her luxuriance design- 
ed to adorn and cover the shoulders with, must 
be stuffed with powder, knit at the end, and folded 
up under the turban @ /a mode, in the exact form 
of her refrigerating hand weepon. To the many 
other embellishments of the head-dress, must te 
added a quarter aud a half of black, or green silk 
lcve crape, to defend frem the insolence of the 
sun-beams, and render the inhabitant within, 
musquito proof. Place this figure in a pair of 
red or blue Morocco slipers, and set her a walking 
on the pavement, Phaon by her side, and the 
work is complete. 

N. B. To make her irresistible, she must at 
every other step, give her head a toss, smack her 
lips, and turn up her eyes to her beloved country the 
Moon: making it evident, that she is none of the 
mean spirited beings that delight in things below. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
PROPOSALS, 
For Printing in London. by Subscription, 
IN TWO VOLUMES QUARIO, 

A Supplement to Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary; ofa 
Glossary of the Archaisms and Provincialisms of 
the English Language. By the Rev. Jonathan 
Boucher, M. A. Vicar of Epsom, Surry; F. A.S. 
Honorary Member of the Edinburg Society of 
Antiquarjes, and of the Stirling Literary Society. 

A persuasion, which I have long entertained, that 
a Supplement to Dr. Johnson's Dictionary was a 
desideratum in English Literature, first induced me 
to undertake the Work here announced to the 
public, and the liberal and very flattering encourage- 
ment already given to my first proposals animate 
me to procecd in it with renewed spirits. 

The age of Elizabeth is the boundary beyond 
which Dr. Johnson has seldom gone. His references 
are in general restricted to the works of Sidney, 
Spencer, Hooker, Bacon, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Cowley, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, and their 
contemporaries. Some archaiological words, how- 
ever, are adinitted by him, when « they are found 
in authors who are not obsolete; or when’ they 
have any force or beauty, thai may deserve revi- 
val.” Governed by this principle, I have extended 
his plan, and endeavoured to supply his deficiencies, 
and hence my references are, chiefly, to Robert of 
Gloucester, Peter Langtoft, Chaucer, Piers Plow 
man, Gower, Gavin Douglas, Henryson, Dunte, 
Lyndesay, Allan Ramsay, and Burns, among out 
Poets: to the ancient writers in Divinity, History, 
Medicine, and Law; and also to the Statutes and 
other public Records. I have drawn still more 
copiously from “ the Well of English undefiled,” 
the common speech of our peasantry. It was the 
object of Dr. Johnson to furnish his countrymen 
with a Dictionary of the English language, only, 
as spoken and written by the best speakers and 
best modern authors. It is the object of this 
Supplement to enable those who consult it, to 
read, and to retain, our ancient British classics; to 
exhibit a lull historical view of our speech as it 
was formerly spoken; and thus to show that. in 
ianguage as in politics, * to innovate is not always 
vo relorm.”” 

. Vue several Glossaries of Cotgrave, Minshew, 


Spelman, Skinner, Junius, and Bailey, which aione 


have any title tothe claim of Archialogical, though 
of great merit, yet leave numberless words in our 
old chroniclers and bards, still unexplained. 
Wichif’s translation of the Scriptures, venerable 
as it is on account of its subject, its age, and its 
author, i Is, notwitastanding its Glossary, locked up 
In an unknown tongue. The Glossaries of Ruddi- 
man, Urry, and Tyewhit, allof them the productions 
of men of learningand great abilities, yet ave limited 
to the illustration of single works. Those annexed 
to several of the Scotish provincial poets, to some 
compositions in the dialect of different districts in 
the Northof England, and to the Exmoor Dialogues 
(published some years ago as specimens of the 
West Country Dialect,) are of very inferior value: 
from which censure, however, I feel much pleasure 
in having it in my power to except the Glossaries 
annexed to “ Wryntownis’ Cronykil,” and to * The 
Complaynt of Scotland.” 

I offer my Work to the public as Supplemental 
to other Dictionarics and other Glossaries; vet, 
anxious to relicve the dryness of verbal discussions, 
I have, in humble imitation of my great Prototy pe, 
attempted occasionally to “intersperse with verdure 
and flowers the dusty descrts of barren philology.” 
I trust it will uot be said, that © ornarires ipsa 
negate” The explanatlon of a single vocable has 
often led me into historical investigation respect- 
ing the names of persons or places, municipal 
regulations, legal terms, religious ceremonies, 
popular customs, buildings, diet, dress, employ- 
ments. sports, and amusements, of our anccstors. 
Literary remarks and criticisms on obscure and 
dificult passages in our ancient poets and historians, 
and on the Greek and Roman classics, are likewise 
incidentally introduced; and not a few on the Scrip- 
tures themselves. Indeed, many of the words in 
the English translation of the Bible cannot be well 
understood. without the aid of an Archialogical 
Lexicographer. 

In all Languages, the diversity of sense tn which 
words are used renders perfect accuracy of defini- 
tion peculiarly difficult. A reader, who is contented 
to take the definition of aterm given him by a 
Dictionary, which docs not at the same time produce 
the authority on which such definition is founded, 
must give up his judgment entirely to the judg- 
ment of the compiler of the Dictionary. This is 
to be avoided only by tracing the rise and progress 
ef the word in question. Hence, it has been one 
of my most constant purposes to pursue the seve- 
ral words which fall under my consideration, 
through all their doublinys and disguises in other 
languages, whether of Celtic or Gothic origin. 
Sometimes they are found, little concealed, in the 
Welsh, Irish, Gxlic, or Armoric ; sometimes more 
d sguised in the Italian, French, or Spanish; or 
in the Latin, Greek, or Hebrew; and, sometimes, 

taking a different direction, I have traced them to 
the Saxon, German, Danish, Swedish, and Islandic. 
Nor are the instances few in which I have ex- 
perienced the fate of Voyages of Discovery ; and 
my researches have ended in disappointment. Yet, 
in an undertaking of such extent and variety, I 
may surcly, without shame, be content with Dr. 
Johnson, “ to leave some obscurities to happier in- 
dustry, or future information.” 


In my Etymological Inquiries, my former at- 
tention has been directed to those too long neglected 
sources of ancient learning, the cognate languages 
of the North. Nor am I without hopes that, in 
this department, my Work may be acceptable 
even to foreigners; and that it may thus repay 
some of the many obligations which British philo- 
logy owes to German, Swedish, and Danisi 
Literature. 

The copies of my first prospectus being exhaust- 
ed, and it having been thought adviseable that the 
notice of sucha Werk should be mad: , if possible, 
still more gencral, J avail mysclf of this opportu- 
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nity to advert and reply to some obliging suges- 
tions, which have been made to me, since its 
publication. To obviate the difficulty of ascertaining 
what words are provincial, and what merely 
archaiological, and also to ave:d the confusion 
which, it has been intimated, must have resulted 
from there being two alphabets in one work, I 
have resolved to arrange all my materials under 
one. The title is also a little altered; the first 
baving been objected to from the motley appear- 
ance it exhibited, as being partly Latin and partly 
Englishes A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for February, under the signature of Clericus 
Derbrensis, has pointed out to me the propriety of 
printing the Work in one folio volume, for the 
accommodation of those who, like himself, possess 
the folio edition of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. Others 
have expressed a similar wish: and, if I could flatter 
myself that the subscription would enable me to 
print a double impression, I should not hesitate 
a moment to gratify them, and to print both a 
guarto and a folio edition; but I hope to be per- 
mitted, for the presennt to abide by my first Pro- 
posals. The Work shall be sent to press as scon as 
a competent nuinber of subscribers can be obtained 
to defray the heavy expenses of paper and printing, 
and printed in the manner of Dr. Johnson's 
Dictionary with three columns in one page. A 
very few more copies than are subscribed for will 
be printed: the Subscription Price will be Four 
Guineas, to be paid on the delivery of the Work. 


JONATHAN BOUCHER. 
Epsom, Surrey, 3d April, 1802. 


o> Subscriptions in this city will be received by 
Joun Morgan, No. 51, South Second-Street ; 
where, on applications a Prospectus of the Work 
can be obtained. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


«“ M” has drawn a fascinating picture of Chloris. 
If the mere portrait excite the most eager desire 
what, alas! toa feeling heart, would be the effect of 
a sight of the lovely original. The following 
complimentary lines, the first from Green, the 
second froin Butler, must be applied to such a 
paragon. 

* The oak, while you his umbrage deck, 
Lets fall his acorns in vour neck; 
Zepliyr his civil Kisses gives, 

Aud plays with curls instead of leaves; 
Birds, serving you, believe it Spring 

And during their vacaiion sing 

And fowers lean forwards from their seats 
To traihe in exchange of sweets.” 


“The sun shall now no more dispense 
His own, but your bright influence. 
Where'er you tread your feot shall set 
The primrose and the violet: . 

All spices, perfumes, and sweet powders, 
Shall borrow from your breath thcir odours : 
Nature her charter shali renew, 

And take all lives of things from youi 
The world depend upon your eye, 

And, when you frown upon it, die. 
Only our loves shall still survive 

New worlds and natures to outlive.” 


MISCELLANEOUS PARACAGHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Nothing is more highly relished by the Editor 
than such liberal sentiments as Mr. Burke has 
advanced in a celebrated letter, occasioned by the 
rade attack of the swinish duke of Bedford, another 
Egalité, who sometimes, in a fitof afected love for 
the people, had certain whims of economy, not 
unlike those of our own patriots. Let us hear 
what a man of expanded heart has to say on this 
subject: 

* I looked on the consideration of public service, 
or public ornament to be real and very justice: and 
1 ever beheld a scanty and penurious justice to 
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9 
partake of the nature of a wrong. I held it to be 
In its consequences, the worst economy in the 
world. In saving money, I sconcan count up all the 
good I do; but when, by a cold penury, I biast 
the abilities of a nation, and stunt the growth of its 
active energies, the ill I may do is beyond all cal- 
culauion.—I] never could drive a hard bargeinin my 
life, concerning any matter whatever; and Icast of 
all do I know how to haggle and huckster with 
merit. Mere parsimony is not economy. It ts 
separable in theory from it, and in fact it may, or 
it may not, be a part of economy according to 
circumstances. Expense and great expense may 
be an essential part in true economy. If parsimony 
were to be considered as one of the kinds of virtues 
there is, however, another and an higher economy. 
Fconomy is a distributive virtue, and consists, not 
in saving, but in selection. Parsimony requires ro 
providence, no sagacity, no powers of combination, 
ho comparison, ho judzment. Mere instmet, and 
that not an instict of the noblest kind may produce 
this false economy in perfection. The other econo- 
my has larger views. It demands a discriminating . 
judg sment and a firm sagacious minde fr sbuts cne 
door to impudent i importunity, only to open anothers 
anda wider to uupresuming merite” 

In a tract of Mr. Bonia entitled & Thoughts ` 
on Scarcity,” and to be found only in Rivington’s 
new ecition, there occur several brilliant and just 
observations, which we shail. occasionally, Guete. 
The following is one of his most recent rcflections 
on the late portentous French revolution. It may 
be considered as his dying declaration. ‘Phat 
state has fallen by the hands of the purricidces of 
their country, called the revolutionists and consti- 
tutionalists of France, a species of tr aitors, of whose 
fury and atrocious wickedness nothing in the an- 
nals of the phrenzy and depravation of mankind 
had before furnished an example, and of whom I 
never can think, or speak, without a mixed sen- 
sation of disgust, of horror, and of detestation, Lut 
easy to be expressed. These nefarious monsters 
destroyed their country for what was good in it: 
For much good there was in the constitution of 
that noble monarchy, which in all kinds, formed 
and nourished great men, and great paterus of 
virtue to the world.” 

The classical reader will associate with the fol- 
lowing the “ Hac studia adolescentiam alunt” &c. 
of Cicero. It cannot be too often repeated; line 
upon line; precept upon precept; until it comes 
into the currency of a proverb ; to innovate is not te 
reform. The French revolutionists complained of 
every thing; they refused to reform any thing; 
andthey left nothing unchanged. The consequences 
are before us ——not in reimbdte history, not in 
future prognostication: they are about us, they are 
upon use They shake the pubiic security; they 
menace private enjoy mente They dwarf the growth 
of the young; they break the quiet of the oid. 
If we travel they stop our way. They infest us in 
town; they pursue us to the country. Our busi- 
ness is interrupted; our repose is troubled, our 
pleasures are saddened; our very studies are poi- 
soned and perveited, and knowledge is rendered 
worse than ignorance, by the enormous evils of 
dreadful innovation. 

The following is related of the exertions of Gar- 
Rick. & It is unaccountable how a texture of 
nerves, so fincly Woven, can bear so constant a dis- 
tention, without the total destruction of his health, 
for you must not suppose that the storm of passions 
only affects his surface. I saw him ouce, after 
playing the part of Richard, stretched, like the ex- 
piring Germanicus. in Ponssin’s picture, on a sofas 
panting, pale, speechless, covered with perspirauon, 
and uuable to raise his arm.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


POSTHUMOUS. 


P. PENCIL'S ELEGY; 


SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, DURING 
HIS DECLINE. 


In Fortune’s lowest ebb, my bark was thrown, 
On the broad ocean of tempestuous life ; 

No prosperous gale, for me, has ever blown ; 
But adverse winds have rais'd perpetual strife. 


Hard is the task, without a pilot's care, 
For “infant Reason,” on life's billows tost, 
The storm, destruction, and the calm, a snare, 
To shun the rocks, where ship-wreck’d youth is 
lost. 


But harder still, for Pe. iry to oppose, 

The mountain weight of prejudice and gold; 
Like Hercules, subdue its venom’d foes, 

And, spite of pride, the place of merit hold. 


Be mince the task, my first ambition cried; 
Be toil, my pleasure, and my riches, lore; 

My friends, the Muses, and their wreath, my pride; 
J ask no wealthier aid, no baser ore. 


On earth's low surface, let the million plod, 
To one small circle, chain th’ immortal mind, 
Custom, their instinct, and their gold, their God, 
To feeling, callous, and to beauty, blind. 


Mark out the world, proud Wealth, and call it 
thine, 
By fraud, by purchase, or prescriptive right, 
Its groves, its fields, its beauties shall be mine; 
But most, Parnassus, shall my soul delight. 


Farewel, delusive hope of poet's fame! 
No more thy heights, Parnassus, court my eye ;— 
From thy mid regions, let me raise my name, 
And with th’ immortal, live—or nameless, die! 


O'er thy gay fields, a wistful look I cast, 

Where sportive Fancy fann’d my youthful fire; 
There warm Imagination breathes her last, 

And all my fond, deceptive hopes expire! 


Ye fickle nine; I bid a Jast adicu! 
Too long bewilder’d by your wanton wiles— 
O had I learnt, ere late, (his maxim true— 
Fortune's a foe to all, who share your smiles. 


But cease thy plaint; and be thy name forgot! 
Thy country’s voice declares thy hapless doom ; 
Gives cheerless penury, for the Painter's lot; 
And dark oblivion, for the Poet's tonib! 


Would’st, reader, I my future state reveal, 

What lot, for me, the Fates, or Minos draw’?— 
Bound fast to /x‘on's ever turning wheel, 

I spin the subtile magy thread of Law. 


ea a] 


SELECTED POETRY. 
ORATIO AD DOMINUM. 


[By Hildehbert, bishop of Anomanum or Mans, a city of 
France, published by archbisl:op Usher, 1647....at the end 
of a Latin treatise, which has since become very scarce.... 
communicated with the above account of it by H. P. 
Suffolk, December 5th, 1764. ] 


Extra portam jam delatum, 
Jam fxtentem, tumulatum, 
Vitta ligat, lapis urget; 
Sed si jubes, hic resurget: 
Jube, lapis revolvetur; 
Jube, vitta disrumpetur. 
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Exiturus nescit moras 
Postquam clamas, exi foras. 
In hoc salo mea ratis 
Infestatur a piratis; 

Hinc assultus, inde fluctus; 
Hinc et inde mois et luctus. 
Sed tu, bone nauta! veni; 
Preme ventos, mare leni; 
Fac abscedant hi paratz, 
Duc ad portum, salvâ rate, 
Infecunda mea ficus, 

Cujus ramus, ramus siccus 
Incidetur, incendctur; 

Si promulgas, quod meretur. 
Sed hoc anno dimittatur, 
Stercoretur, fodiatur; 

Quod si necdum respondebit; 
Flens hoc loquor, tunc ardebit. 
Vetus hostis in me furit; 
Aquis mersat, flammis urit: 
Inde languens et afflictus 
Tibi soli sum relictus. 

Ut hic hostis evanescat; 

Ut infirmus convalescat; 

Tu virtutem jejunandi 

Des infirmo, des orandi, 

Per hoc duo, Christo teste, 
Liberabor ab hac peste. 

Ab hac peste solve mentem, 
Fac devotum penitentem: 
Da timorem quo projecto, 
De salute nil conjecto. 

Da spem, fidem, charitatem; 
Da discretam pietatem: 

Da contemptum terrenorum, 
Appetitum supernorum. 
Totum, Deus! in te spero; 
Deus, ex te totum quzro. 
Tu laus mea, meum bonum, 
Mea cuncta, tuum donum., 
'Tu solamen in labore, 
Medicamen in languore. 

Tu in luctu, mea lyra; 

Tu lenimem es in ira. 

Tu in arcto, liberator; 

Tu in lapsu relevator. 
Metum prastas in provectu, 
Spem conservas in defectu. 
Si quis ladit, tu rependis; 

Si minatur, tu defendis; 
Quod est anceps, tu dissolvis; 
Quod tegendum, tu involvis. 
‘fu intrare me non sinas 
Infernales officinas ; 

Ubi mæror, ubi metus; 

Ubi fetor, ubi fletus; 

Ubi probra deteguntur; 

Ubi rei confunduntur; 

Ubi tortor semper czdens, 
Ubi totum hoc perenne, 
Quia perpes mors Gehenne, 
Me receptet Sion illa, 

Sion David urbs tranquilla; 
Cujus faber auctor lucis, 
Cujus porte signum crucis; 
Cujus cives semper læti, 
Cujus muri lapis vivus, 
Cujus custos rex festivus. 

In hac urbe lux solennis; 
Ver æternum, pax perennis, 
In hac odor implens czlos, 
In hac semper festum nlos. 
Non est ibi corruptela; 

Non defectus, non querela: 
Non minuti, non deformes; 
Omnes Christo sunt conformes. 
Urbs cælestis, urbs beata, 
Supra petram collccata: 
Urbs in portu satis tuto, 

De longinquo te saluto; 


Te saluto, te suspiro, 

Te affecto, te requiro. 
Quantum tui gratulentur, 
Quam festive conviventur ; 
Quis affectus eos stringat, 

Aut que gemma muros pingat, 
Quis chalcedon, quis jacinctus ; 
Norunt illi, qui sunt intus. 

In plateis hujus urbis, 

Sociatus piis turbis, 

Cum Moise et Elia, 

Pium canten alleluia. 


TO Mr. SOUTHEY. 


ON READINC HIS BEAUTIFUL, BUT SEDUCTIVE ODP, 
WRITTEN ON SUNDAY MORNING. 


Go, Southey. tothe House of Pray'r, 
And humbly and devoutly there 
Adore the God of goodness and of love; 
Let the loud organ’s peal, 
With corresponding zeal, 
Thy tuneful bosom ev'ry Sunday move. 
Sweet Bard of Bristol! who canst wake the lyre 
With so much energy and fire, 
To captivate Attention’s heart,- 
Ah! Jet not thy enchanting art 
Be exercis’d to lead astray 
The young, the giddy, and the gay, 
Too prone by nature to neglect and spurn 
Religion’s holy call, and from her temple turn. 


Go, Southey, to the House of Pray'r, 
And set a good example there 
To those who wander in the world’s wild ways; 
Devote a portion of thy precious ime 
To Piety as well as rhyme, 
And socially assist in thy Creator's praise. 
Six days, each week, are surely long 
Enough for all the other aims of songs... 
For visiting the lonely woodland bow’rs, 
And gath'ring sweet poetic flow'rs 
Along each sunny bank and silver stream: 
Then to the House of Pray’r 
Each seventh day repair, 
And let Jehovah’s praise that day be thy sole 
theme. 


Go, Southey, to the House of Pray’r; 
Vis likeher on a Sabbath-day 
Thou'lt meet Religion there: 
She loves not always in the wilds to stray; 
The friend of man, she loves among mankind to 
stay. 


Tho’ sometimes she her vot'ries lead 
To heathy hill or cowslip’d dale, 
Or shady grove, or sunny mead, 
Or by the streamlet in the vale; 
Yet she’s no savage wand’rer, Southey, no! 
No Anchoret, of gloom and silence fond; 
No hippish matron, clouded still in woe, 
And subject to despond; 
But social, cheerful, and serene, 
Of simplest manners, sweetest mien, 
Her mild instructions she imparts, 
To mend our morals, and to cheer our hearts 
With brightest prospect of perennial bliss 
In future worlds, if we act right in this. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 18th, 1802. 


INE LRESTING TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
Fok THK PURT FOLIO. 
(Continued. ) 
PART THE SECOND. 
CHAPTER HI 
BMy own experience with respect to the climate. 
From the 30th of September 1791, when Iar- 
rived at Philadelphia, to the 4th of October, the 
weather was very warm, even in the night. The 
musyuitoes were stiil extremely troublesome. In 
the migut between the third and the fourth it had 
frozen, and in this one night, the woods bad assumeu 
their autumnal garbe  Hercupon a north-west 
wind biew, anc it was considerably cold. ‘Tie sun 
was, however, sall very powerlul at noone  Nighuy 
froots were afterwarus almost continual. ‘Tuc 
wealner in general was clear, except in the morn- 
ing, when it was lo,zy. On the 18th ot Uctober, 
it snowed. Onthe ith of November, it was sum- 
mer weainers In the trst days of November, tucre 
@rose a vapour from the ground. Unul the new 
year, there tell no snow, abd the rivers were bot 
frozen, aitnuough, with north west winds It was 
sometimes very cold. Gn the 4th of January, the 
snow and fiust sct ine Phe winter couumued to 
Taye wath great vieicnce until the end of February, 


when the ice. whicn was from liour to five feet. 


thick in tue rivers, broke up. The snow continued 
{rom four to five teet deep upon the ground, until 
the last of March. Notwithstanding which, there 
was on the first of March, a thunder storm. ‘The 
days were generally clear, and in March, the sun 
sghone warm. Butinthe nit, it froze. The north 
west wind is veiy ary, ana wien you are for some 
time exposed to it, occasions Uurst. From the dry- 
Ness ol Us wind hkewise, I proceeds, that the 
Wincows are never frozen as we Call ite On the 
Quu, ot March, set in a violent rata, which then at 
fengu utəsolvea the suow ana the frost, which h.d 
peactrated decp into the earth. In the last days of 
March, the meavows near Fhiladeiphia. assumed 
their green palo, but not until aker the micdle of 
April, near the biuc mountains. ‘Lowaras the lust 
-of April, the peace trees biossumed; and the other 
trees, auring the first fortnight in May, did the 
same. In April there were sull many very raw 
“days, whin a tire Was indispensible: this was al- 
ways the case with a north west wind. May was 
Jovely throughout. Gentle rains refreshed the air 
withom too much coohug ite Jine was equally 
eautiful, with a silver utmospherc, gill by the 
rays of.the sun, and with a moderate warmth. 
July was disagreeable; surprisingly bot and then 
again with unpieasant rainy weather, very cold. 
-On the 23d I lett America. 
On tie 30th of September 1795, I arrived a se- 
cond time at Pailadelphia. The wind was north 
west, and of course very cold. Throughout Octo. 
‘Der it was almost always fine, and especially abuct 
the middle uf the Gay. warm weather. The au 
tumn isin Ametica, generally the Situ diest SEASON. 
‘Yet although it has many Clear days, yet It want: 


many of the agreeable scenes of an kuropran au- 4 


tumn. Neither such numerous, nor so various 
flocks of birds of passage are to be seen. nor the 
faint solt light, which sinks us into melancholy re- 
flections upon the decay of nature. Fine autumnal 
days in America, are warm summer days gene- 
rally followed by a cold winter night. In this finest 
scuson also, stinking fogs are not uncommon. 
These are remarkable for occasioning a prickly 
sensation in the eyes, like that produced by smoi e. 
The first of January 1796, was a warm summer 
day; but immediately after it, the winter set in 
with great violence. The sudden changes of the 
temperature, procuced at Icast upon me, corres- 
ponding instantancous changes in my feelings. 
Almost cvery minute, I felt scnsutions of pain. 
But as soon as the weather changed, I was well 
agains l was now and then seized very suadenly 
with a fever which lasted a Guarter or half an hour; 
but they vanished again as suddenly, as they had 
come one What all Philadelphia suffered, as well 
as myself, were insupportable pains in the back. 
Great numbers of people in America die of pleu- 
risicse 

The winter of 1796, was however not cold 
enough to cover large rivers, such as the Delaware, 
with ice. Lven the small rivers were free from it. 
The coldest day was the 31stof January. As usual 
there were incessant alterations of severe cold with 
warm sun shine, of clear days with snow, rain and 
fog. ‘Lhe winter was at an end about the middle 
of March, and some traces of reviving vegetation 
were perceptible about the 20th of that month. 
In the beginning of April, the days were very bot, 
and the nights so cold, that in the morning every 
thing was covered with hoar frost. 
April all the fruit trees were in blossom. Imme- 
diately after, it was so cold, that a fire was neces- 
sary in the chamber, for comfort, and this coid 
weather lasted a week long. Then again, it was 
very hot, and vegetation made a rapid progress. 
In the first days of May, it was full summer, but 
immediately alter, November weather came on 
aguin. It rained, with a north east wind, and Was 
cold. This lasted through all May. It rained 
every day, and then for a couple of hours was very 
hote ‘Then came a thunder shower, atier which it 
was cold again. “Phese sudden transitions conti- 
nued likewise all through June. There were how- 
ever some very fine days In July, all of a sudden 
caine on autumn. For after a day upon which Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer, at least in Virginia, had 
risen to 00 degrees, the buckwheat and the Indian 
corn froze in the night. ‘There are frozen boughs 
always to be seen upon every tree; and Dr. Rash 
writes that he has found traces of nightly frosts, 
every month in the year except July, which has 
now lost its exemption too, by this frost which [I 
here notices Mr. Jefierson in his book, asserts a 
remarkable circumstance, namely, that it often 
ireezes when the thermometer stands below [above] 
th = reezing point. 

In August, the heat was insupportable, the nights 
often cold, and the mornings loggy- The heat of- 
ten proauced fainting fits, relaxed the bowels. ex- 
ited pains, feverish affections, and J, for instance, 
by advice of a physician, could preserve myscu 
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On the 7th of 


from a putrid fever only by taking pepper mint 
drops. The beginning of September again was 
coldand rainy. I travelled on foot into the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania, along the Susquehannah. 
After a hot day I crossed the river with a cold wind, 
and was immediately seized with a fever, which 
however soon left me again. I found in general, 
numbers of people ill with fevers. In September it 
was hot again. Fair and unpleasant days alter- 
nately succeeded one another as usual, and in the 
first days of October it rained, with a cold storm 
and a north east wind. On the 7th of the same 
month I left America, with fair weather. 

A general characteristic feature of the American 
climate, distingui. hing it from that of Germany, 
may be stated, in the observation that the autumn 
in America, is of longer duration than in Ger- 
many. But the spring does not set in at all earlier. 
Mr. Muhlenberg, a botanist, told me, that the ve- 
yetaLles generally begin to start about the 17th of 
May. But the months of January and February 
ure never entirely clear of snow and ice. A Ger- 
man may therefore easily conclude from what he 
has here seen, that in respect to pleasantness and 
healthir ¿ss of climate, he makes an exchange for 
the worse, by removing from his native country to 
the atlantic parts of North Americae 


MISCLLLERY. 

(The high admiration with which the Fditor surveys the 
le fry genius and boundless resources of the brightest son 
of Cha ham, urges him to preserve in this paper the 
testimony of contemporary pratitude given on the natal 
day of *in02AM Pirer. Since the time of Walsingham 
the councils cf England have never becn moulded by a 
wiser statesman; since the time of Cardinel 2imenes, 
perilous hours have never been faced by a more intrepid 
mi! ister, than by the subject of the following aructle, 
whose splendid talents have drawn forth the struggling 


~~ 


and reluctant praise of one of* the most oostinate ot his 
foes, and who has been ardently extolled as ‘* a man 
formed and fitted by nature to benefit his country, and 
give it lustre, and who is justly admired abroad as the 
writer of this article admires him, because his views are 
liberal, and wide as the horizon, because he has no 
low, little, mean petty vices, and because he is of a na- 
ture not at all suited to be a creature, or a tool.” 


MR. PITT’S BIRTH-DAY. 


Yesterday being the Anniversary of the birth of 
the Right Honourable William Pitt, his friends 
chose to celebrate the sume (a vote of censure 
having been moved, and a vote of thanks having 
been carried in the House of Commons), by a public 
dinner, advertised in all the papers to be given at 
the London Tavern. That house not being suf- 
ficiently large, the Merchant Taylors’ Hall, and the 
rooms adjoining, were lent for the accommodation 
of the company. In the first were laid six tables, 
besides the cross table at the top, and the galleries 
at euch end. In the Hall dined about 609, and in 
the adjoining rooms about S00: and many more 
would have joined, bad there been tickets and itom 
ior them. A private passage, we unuecistand, 
communicates from the London Tavern, to the 
Merchant Tauors’ Hail, through which the dinner 
was served. 
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Notice being given, that no one would be ad- 
mitted before four o'clock; at half past three 
numbers began to assemble at Threadneedle 
street; and at four, when the doors were‘opened, 
several hundreds were waiting for admission, in 
carriages as well as on foot. The press was ex- 
cessive, and, as fast as the company could be 
admitted, the room was filled. The number of 
Noblemen, and Members of Parliament was very 
greate At one time, we could count half a dozen 
blue ribbons and stars, besides red ribbons, at 
the top of the room. The body of the room was 
filled with merchants and underwriters, chiefly from 
Lloyd's Coffee house—and we suppose there never 
was an occasion on which so great a part of the 
landed Aristocracy of the country dined under the 
same roof with so considerable a body of the 
commercial intereste The Noblemen present, we 
are assured, amounted to 140. The Members of 
the House of Commons were certainly as numer- 
ous. 

Marquis Cornwallis, when he went up the room 
was very warmly applauded. Among the company, 
of which we do not pretend to give an accurate list, 
we noticed the Duke of Rutland; Marquisses 
Cornwallis, Townshend, and Buckingham; Earls 
Camden and Spencer; Lords Bruce, Carrington, 
Temple, Grenville, Belgrave, lood, Longueville, 
Mulgrave, Hawkesbury, Romney, and Woodhouse, 
Mr. G. Rose, Mr. C. Long, and Mr. Canning, Mr. 
T. Grenville, Mr. Windham, Mr. Elliot, Mr. Dent; 
Aldermen, Curtis, Price, Watson, Glynn, and 
Anderson—There were the personal friends of 
Mr. Pitt in great numbers ; those who made the 
present peace; and those who declared the present 
peace is rain. A party of anti-pacifics entered 
together, viz. the Marquis of Buckingham, follow- 
ed by Lord Grenville, Mr. T. Grenville, Mr. 
Windham, and Mr. Elliot. They metat -he top of 
the room, and cordially saluted the peace-makers, 
vize Marquis Cornwallis and Lord Hawkesbury. 
Each, by their conduct, seemed to think Mr. Pitt 
is for the Peace and Mr. Pitt is against it; and 
perhaps he himself cannot tell which side he is 
on. 

The company were admitted at four, but the 
dinner was not served till six ‘—a monstrous time 
for city appetites! The dinner and wines were 
not equal to the charge ; but the wines were really 
good, and this for such a dinner was ample re- 
compense. 

The heat of the hall was excessive. A large 
party, chiefly Noblemen and Members of Parlia- 
ment, retired from the right of the top table, to 
an adjoining room to dinner. 

As soon as the cloth was withdrawn, NON NOBIS 
DOMINE was sung by Mess. Dignum, Isield, &c. 
very charmingly. The first toast, THE KING, Was 
drank with very loud applause, and Gov save THE 
Kine, was sung. Next followed the Queen, the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, and the rest 
of the Royal Family, each respectively saluted. 
Earl Spencer, who was in the chair, then rose to 
state that Mr. Pitt was expected to be present at the 
meeting : but a letter had been received from lim, 
in which, while he expressed his high sense of the 
honour conferred by the company, he thought it 
world be indelicate that he himself should be present 
on that occasion merely complimentary to himself, 
and begged Larl Spencer would make his excuses. 
Ear} Spencer, after having read Me. Pitt’s letter, 
proposed Mr. Pitt's health, which was drank witn 
the utmost possible enthusiasm, and with three times 
-three huzzas, handkerchiefs and hats waving, the 
room literally in a tumult of joy. The huzzas and 
plaudits were repeated over and over for at least 
ten minutes: the Gentlemen in the Galleries mak- 
‘tng signals with their handkerchiefs, and exciting 
fresh rounds of appkuses Wien the tumult haa 
subsided, Mr. Dignum was called upon for a 
song, and sung the fuilowing 
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SONG, 
To the tune of the & Anacreontic." 


To the Statesman, whose genius and judgment matur'd, 
From Gallic ambition, ’midst Anarchy’s cry, 
To this country, her laws and her commerce secur'd; 
Can Britons the grateful memorial deny ? 
No! just to his claim 
Of a patriot’s name, 
They trust not his merit to posthumous fame: 
Remember with pride what by Chatham was done, 
And hallow the day that gave birth to his son. 


Rome’s Senate to her Worthies declared ovations, 
With civic rewards she encircled their brows; 
To a true British Worthy we pour our libations, 
While our Senate her Order of merit bestows: 
Amids: Europe's alarms, 
Witb persuasion’s blest charms, 


Pritain’s Councils he led, rons'd her Heroes to arms: 
Inthe dread wreck of nations her empire maintain’d, 
Her spirit uncorqierd her credit unstain'd. 


No Jacobin rites in our Fete shall prevail, 
Our’s the true feast of Reason—the soul’s social fow— 
Here we cherish the Friend and his virtues we hail, 
But the Gallic fraternal Embrace disavow; 
Impress'd with his worth, 
We indulge in our mirth, 
And bright shines the planet that rul'’d at his birth. 
Round the orbit of Britain, O! Jong may it move, 
Like attendant satellites circling their Jove. 


To the Councils of PITT® in an æra that’s past, 
Her high rank 'midst the nations this city may trace: 
Though his statue may moulder, his mem'ry wiil last, 
“ The great and the geod live again in their race." 
Ere to time's distant day, 
Our marble convey, 
The fame that now blooms, and wi!l know no decay: 
Our Father's example our breasts shall inspire, 
And we'll honor the Son, as they honor'd ihe Sire. 


Printed copies of the above song, as well as of 
three others, were plentifully distributed about the 
tables before dinner. The above was written by 
Mr. George Rose, and was received with very 
great applause, the company joining chorus. 

Nothing remarkable occurred in the toasts; the 
four great naval victories, and the naval heroes 
commanding were drank, viz. Earl Howe, and the 
first of June; Lord St. Vincent and the fourteenth 
of February; Lord Duncan and the eleventh of 
October; and Lord Nelson and the first of August. 
Lhe Wooden Walls of Englend, were also given, and 
an appropriate glee sung. Dignum, after the 
toast of the eleventh of October sang, Cam/erdocon. 
The army, the militia, and volunteers; the Lord 
Mayor, &c. &c. were drank. In the course of the 
evening the musical party sang the beautiful glee 
of While the ‘stormy winds do blow. After which 
Earl Spencer immediately gave, The Pilot sho 
weathered the Storm. A song having been pre- 
viously distributed with this toast for its burthen, 
the toast was drank with enthusiasm, and relterat- 
ed plaudits, after which the song alluded to was 
sung by Dignum, as follows: 


IF hush'd the loud whirlwind that ruffled the deep, 
The sky if no longer dark tempests deform : 

When our perils are past, shall our gratitude sleep? 
No—Here's to the Pilot that weather’d the Storm! 


At the footstool of Power let Flattery fawn ; 
Let Faction her idols extol to the skies; 

To Virtue, in humble retirement withdrawn, 
Unblam’d may the accents of Gratitude rise. 


And shall not his mem'ry to Britain be dear, 
Whose example with envy all nations benold— 
A Statesman, unbiass’d by interest or fear, 
By power uncorrupted, untainted by gold? 


Who, when Terror and Doubt thro’ the Universe reign’d, 
While Rapine and ‘Treason their standards unfuri'a, 
‘The heart and the hopes of his country matntain’d ; 
And one hingdom preserv’d “midst the wreck of che world. 
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Unheeding, unthankful, we bask in the blaze, 
While the beams of the sun in full Majesty shine}. 
When he sinks into twilight, with fondness we gaze, 
And mark the mild lustre that gilds his decline. 


So, PITT, when the course of thy greatness is o'er, 
Thy talents, thy virtues, we fondly recall $ 

Now justly we prize thee, when lost we deplore, 
Admir'd in thy zenith, bur low’d in thy fall! 


O! take, then~ for dangers by wisdom repell’d, 
For evils, by courage and constancy brar'd— 

O! take, for a Throne, by thy counsels upheld, 
The thanks of a people, thy firmness has sav'dt 


And O! if sgain the rude whirlwind should rise, 

The dawning of peace should fresh darkr.ess deform ;- 
The regrets of the good. and the fears of the wise, 

Shall turn to the Pilot that weatber’d the storm! 


This song was written by Mr. Canning, and 
every verse was followed by a loud burst of ap- 
plause. The whole company was thrown into a 
transport of joy at the end of each stanza. Such 
was the successful effect of the song, that ata 
quarter before ten, Earl Spencer looking round 
how to conclude the evening handsomely, gave 
again the toast of The Pilot who weathered the 
Storm, and the song was repeated with still greater 
enthusiasm. After this Earl Spencer gave, The 
Master and Wardens of the Merchant Taylor's 
Company, and thanks to them for the use of their 
Hall. He then left the chair, and most of the dis- 
tinguished personages withdrew. In the course 
of the evening, Sir R. Peele gave the health of 
the chairman, which was drank with loud applause, 
and Earl Spencer simply returned thanks. 


[From the Loiterer.] 
Dissipat Evius. 


Curas edaces, 


Hor. 
TO THE AUTHOR OF THE LOITERER. 


Though I krow not in what degree of ustimation 
you have been accustomed to hold the science of 
Alchymy, yetasthe author of every useful invention 
bas claim on the attention of the candid and liberal, 
I have made choice of your paper as the Vehicle, 
to impart to my countrymen a discovery, which 
has for its object the health and happiness of some 
thousands of his majesty’s subjects. 

You must know, Sir, it was ever my opinion 
that there did exist such an universal panacea. as 
Should not only cure all diseases incident to the 
human body, and prolong life to its utmost pericd, 
but should be equally benesicial to our mental, as 
to our corporeal powers; should make us not only 
healthy, strong, and bold, but also learned, sagaci- 
ous, and witty. In pursuance of this idca, I have 
devoted many years to the discovery of this valu- 
able secret; have persevered in my search, in 
spitejof the contempt, of the prejudiced, and the 
laughter of the gay ;- and now think the attention 
of my past life well rewarded, in Leing enabled to 
impart to my friends a secret, which will promote 
the happiness of theirs, and which (unlike the ge- 
nerality of modern projectors) I shall generously 
communicate to the public, without any subscrip- 
tion whatever. 
, Know then, Sir, and tell your readers, that this 
inestimable medicine, so long sought in vain, that 
its existence is almost become doubtful, is neither 
more nor less than port wine—which, I will ven- 
ture to say, if taken in proper quantities, will an- 
swer every purpose of an universal medicine, and 
be found a most perfect restorative in all diseases 
both of body and mind—In proof of which assere 
tion, 1 might bring numberless examples from 
among the young, and some from among the old, 
in this place; who, from a proper regard to their 
heaith, daily take a large dose of this mixiure, 
which doubtless they would not give themselves 
the trouble of doing, did they not find it extremely 


beneficial and salutary.—But in this case I rather 
choose to plead my own manner of life than theirs. 
An argument which oughtto have the more weight, 
as I am, I believe, the first advertiser who ever 
- swallowed his own medicine. My regular allow- 
ance, for I am regularity itself, is something more 
than a quart, which, according as I find my con- 
stitution require, I occasionally increase to three 
pints, and now and then to double that quantity, 
but never, on any account, diminish ; being entirely 
of opinion, that the most of our complaints arise 
from poverty of blood, and having been all my life 
under apprehension of putrid disorders, to which, 
I amtola, that my constitution is naturally inclined. 
—By the above-mentioned regimen, however, | 
have happily escaped them ; and excepting a slight 
touch of the gout; in spring and autumn, and a 
few nervous tremblings (which I impute to having 
formerly drank too many diluting liquors) I enjoy 
at this moment a most perfect and uninterrupted 
State of health_——Nor am [ less indebted to this 
valuable elixir for improving the qualities of my 
Mind, than preserving the powers of my body, 
having by long experience observed, that my cou- 
rage, gencrosity, and wit, always rise in exact pro- 
portion to the number of glasses I have drank. 
Indeed I have reason to believe 1 am not naturally 
conspicuous for any of the above qualifications; 
and in the morning am very careful how I expose 
either my person or property, to any unnecessary 
danzer; and have heard it predicted by my most 
intimate friends (who are indeed always too much 
inclined to flatter one) that l shall never be taken 
up for a plot. But in the evening the case is 
exactly reversed; for my courage and generosity 
have often induced me to fight those with whom 1 
had no quarrel, and give money to others for 
whom I had no regard; and the brilliancy of my 
wit is so redundant, that it seldom fails to get me 
turned out of the room.—But it is not im the hour 
of festivity, or amidst the social circle alone, that 
J am obliged to the assistance of this invigorating 
fluid; for I always find it wonderfully eficacious in 
Faising my spirits, and restoring my good temper, 
whenever the carelessness of my laundress, the 
aukwardness of my bedmaker, the blunders of the 
cook, or any other important nlisiortune has rutiled 
the natural sweetness of my aispositiaa. And Ido 
hereby heartily recommend a very large dose of this 
medicine to those unfortunate young men, who, 
from the frowns of fortune, or of any other fickle 
fair one, have fallen into the deplorable state, which 
our politer neighbours dignify with the name ennui, 
but which plain Englishmen call the blue deviis ; 
and I will take upon me to assure them, that they 
will find, in this Lethean draught, as complete an 
opiate to all their cares and sorrows, as in the tor- 
turing powder of arsenic, or the benumbing juice 
of the laurel. And in the prosecution of this plan 
two particular advantages will arise—.tirst, that the 
medicine itselfisby far the most pleasant and palata- 
bie of the two—and secondly, that if it should happen 
to fail, they would still have it in their power to try 
the others. For this, however, I must flatter myself, 
they would find no occasion, and aim sanguine 
enough to imagine, that a proper use of this liquor 
would considerably lessen the bills of mortality ; 
that our fashionable young men, would be thus 
enabled to bear up against all the various misfor- 
tunes which occur in this troublesome world; would 
rise superior to the losses of a Newmarket meeting, 
or ao ill run at B ks’s, and would preserve 
their good temper and spirits, amidst the harsh 
blasts uf the east, or the damps of an autumnal 
fog. 
The utility, therefore, of the plan, must appear 
evident to every unprejudiced mind, when it 1s 
considered, how many fine young fellows, will, by 
this means be restored to their country and friends. 
who may encourage the manufactures, and increase 
the population pf ihe metropuls; and at last be 
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honourably spitted in Kensfngton gravel-pits, cr 
shot through the head in the genteclest manner, 
behind Montague-house. Not to mention the tri- 
umph which every Englishman must feel, in refut- 
ing the cruel sarcasms, which our neighbours have 
always thrown on us, for those ungentleman-like 
methods, of making our exit, with which our nation 
has been too long, and I fear to justly stigmatized; 
since we shall then shew them that our patience in 
bearing misfortunes, is equal to our spirit in bring- 
ing thein on, and that after we have Jost our estates, 
health, and reputation, we dare live to be hanged. 
— And should it be objected to me by the unbeliev- 
mg, that like otner schemers, I am a dupe to the 
enthusiasm of iny temper, and ascribe powers and 
advantages to my favourite medicine, which it does 
not really possess; in answer to this I can assure 
them, that I have by me, a long and well attested 
list of cures, which I have already performed on 
those of my private friends, who have put them- 
selves under my directions, and from which I shall 
at present select one, which I think will sufficiently 
establish the credit of the medicine with a discern- 
ing pubic A very intimate friend of mine, who 
was spending the last long vacation at a relation’s 
house in the country, took it into his head (proba- 
bly from want of something to do,) to fall more 
violently in love with a young lady, in the neigh- 
bourhcod, than I hope, you or I, Mr. Loiterer, 
shall ever be as long as we live. The fair one, it 
sceMs, Was, or pretended to be, insensible to his 
passion, and her cruelty had such a dreadful effect 
on bim, that he was reduced in the course ofa few 
weeks, trum one of the jolliest fellows in the world, 
to the merest sighing swain that ever adorned the 
pages of romance. In this pitiful condition, he 
came to keep Michaelmas term. I sawin an in- 
stant what was the matter with him, and with some 
difficulty prevailed on him to submit to my regi- 
men. Never was a case better hit—never was a 
cure more rapidly affected.——On the very first 
evening, after swallowing a bottle of this liquor, he 
appeared less absent and dejected than in the morn- 
in,—On the second was seen to smile—On the 
third, knew several of his intimate friends who were 
in the room, and sometimes answered when he 
was spoken to—On the fourth, fifth, and sixth, 
shewed evident sy mptomsofa restoration of reason, 
and at the expiration of the week, surprised us all, 
by jumping up from his chair, and singing with 
great tuste and expression, 

“ And Chloe perhaps might have troubled my life, 

* With crossgs and losses, vexation and srrite: 

“ But my wine neither nurses nor babie. can bring, 

e Anda big-bellied botle’s a mighty good thing, ’ 

From this moment I pronounced him perfectly 

cured, and having cautioned him against a relapse 
suffered him at the end of the term to po back 
into the country.—But the most curious part of 
the story is, that the fair lady, who would not have 
any thing to say to him when he was dying tor her, 
as soon as she found he cared not sixpence about 
ber, began to think him a very fine young fellow; 
and I received last week a letter signed by both 
bridegroom and bride, thanking me in the warmest 
manner, and assuring me, that they considered 
themselves obliged to me, for their present happi- 
ness. Nor let this be wondered at, for it is one 
of the many advantages belonging to this medicine, 
that it gives to the most timorous and diffident 
that happy Huency in conversation and that pleas- 
ing ease and assurance of manner, which we all 
know makes us most acceptable companions to the 
fair, an advantage, which if you are a man of gal- 
lantry, Mr. Loiterer, you will think fully sufficient 
without any other to recommend it to every young 
man of spirit and taste.—With you, I believe, any 
more than myself, it stands not in need of any rę- 
commmendation—for between ourselves, Mr. Loiter- 
er, I have been long assured that you are no ene- 


my toa boide.—-tHorace says——= 
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Fecundi caliceus quem non fecere dieertu:n? 


And I say—no man could Write such papers as 
your’s who drank water.—Let me then intreat you, 
sir, to persevere in your plan—avoid by all means 
the light sour French wines, which will infallibly: 
corrupt your style, and render your thoughts mea- 
gre, weak, and insipid—whereas real genuine port, 
will give you that warmth of imagination, sound- 
ness of judgment, and brilliancy of wit, which [ 
hope may long continue to distinguish your produc- 
tions.—As I hear the dinner bell, 1 must now 
finish my letter, which I shall not do without assur- 
ing you, that whenever you will come and take your 
commons with me at——college, I shall be happy 
to drink a bottle with you (or two if you picase) 
to the success of your work, and that 
I am, Sir, your’s, &es 
Tosy Petvpor. 
— 


ON MUSIC AS A FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


A DIALOGUE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


R. Busy at thy needle, hey ! my friend? That it 
seems is preferable, just now, to the book, the kepy 
the pencil. 

L. It is necessary. Music and painting will not 
cloathe nor feed me. They are occasional amuse- 
ments, and are far from being the business of my 
life. The pencil, at least, music is something more. 

R. Why what is music to you more than a 
mere recreation. I never have hitherto inguired, 
and wonder at myself for not doing so, into the 
manner in which you distribute your time. How 
much do you give to your music ? 

L. Regularly thirty or forty minutes in the 
twenty-four hours. | 

R. What is your instrument? and where do 
you keepit? - 

L. 'Yis a piano forté. I keepitin my chamber. 

R. Why not in your drawing-room? when you 
wish to gratify your friends must you take them 
into your chamber? 

L. I never gratify my friends with music. I 
am unable to do it. I should think myself culpa- 
ble if I had bestowed that time on music, 
which is necessary to make me a proficient, and 
to qualify me for pleasing. hearers of true taste. 
Those void of taste, those capable of being pleased 
with my performance, I should find no pleasure in 
pleasing. 

R. And isthat your motive for concealing your 
instrument ? 

l. It is one among several, That alone would 
suffice, but that is not all that influences me. 

R. What others have you? 

L. I select my triends and visitants for their in- 
tellectual andsocial merits. I invite them to converse 
with them, to mingle fteclings and ideas with them, 
which can only be done, or, at least, can best be 
done, by speech. Should they prefer my music 
to my conversation, what could I infer but their 
want of a correct taste, or my want of affability or 
talents? and either inference would mortify my 
vanity or lower them in my opinion, and unfit 
them for visitants of mine, They must think lightly 
of my conversation, or] must think lightly of their 
Judgment. 

R» This is reasoning, I think, with too much 
refinement. In the first place, what you call pros 
ficiency in music, is ambiguous and indefinite. No 
doubt, he that devotes all his zeal and his time to 
any instrument, will still have something to learn, 
alter forty or sixty years of application. Some new 
grace, some additional dexterity, will be daily and 
hourly acquired. At no time can it be said that he 
has gained all possible excellence; at no time will 
his friends be able to congratulate him upon having 
nothing more to Icarn, but if we cannat be 
pleased with any thing short of absolute excellence, 
it follows that no performance can ever please, 
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The truth is, that this like every other skill, is 
susceptible of innumerable degrees. ‘She candid 
and judicious hearer willbe pleased, in proportion to 
the degree of skill thatis displayed. Che highest 
degree of skill will please most, but that degree is 
unattainable. The lowest degree may plecase, in 
a low degree, but, nevertheless, will somewhat 
please hime 

Beside, you must not forget of how complex and 
variable a kind is the pleasure of music. Weare 
pleased with an air, not merely from the skill 
displayed, the mere fruit of application, memory, 
and habit, in subdividing time and melody, but 
in numberless associations flowing from the tune, 
place, the company, the person, character and 
situation of the performer, and particularly, from 
the words orimages of the stanza or the ode that is 
thus embellished. 

And turther, a pleasing performer is not made 
by merely mechanical command of muscles either 
ofthe voice or fingers. She must have sensibility and 
taste, and these may be gainedor be possessed with- 
out cternalapplication tothe wires or the gamut. As 
to sensibility and taste, Isee no reason to deny them 
to you. As to skill, you once confessed, that for 
five years together, you never omitted to sing or 
play, once a day at least. Now, surely, this 
quantity of application, added to that taste, in which 
I cannot imagine you very deficient, must have 
qualified you to please the most select and Judicious 
audience. 


Your preference of talk to music is laudable, 
but not enougl: to justify the total neglect, or ob- 
stinate concealment of your music. There isa 
time, says the adage, for all things, and a season 
when it is a mark of wisdom even to play the 
fool. It must be granted that conversation is better 
than music, and that one topic of conversation is 
better than any other, but still, as it is necessary to 
vary conversation, by admitting different topics, it 
is requisite to diversify our intercourse by different 
employments. What say you to my arguments? 

L. Excuse me if I say thatthey are inapplicable 
‘to the present case. Your general rule, like your 
adage, is true only with abundance of limitations. 
Possibly, there may arise cases, when music and 
cards may be proposed or encouraged, without im- 
propriety; and when these cases occur, Į endeavour 
cheerfully to conform to them; but they occur 
much oftener than is necessary. It is folly that 
generally creates them, and indolence that fosters. 
Very seldom, indeed, and never in my own house, 
Where I endeavour to exempt myself from all im- 
pertinent and useless company, has it been ne- 
cessary to while away the time by a game, or 
enliven the torpid attention by a tune. 

R. So, you place the harpsichord and whist 
table on the same level. They are equally, you 
think, time-kijlers and impertincats? I cunnot 
agree with you. The pleasure of music is not 
merely sensual.” It suspends, to be sure, for a 
time, but does not incapacitate for conversation. It 
illuminates the fancy, stimulates reflection, and 
calls forth, not merely innocent, but laudable and 
generous emotions, and this is far more the ten- 
dency of vocal and social strains, than of instru- 
mental and solitary symphonies, in which it seems 
you are not unwilling to indulge yourself, T think 
you said you devote to your minuet some minutes 
daily. 

L. I do, but my motive will, perhaps justify 
me. 

R. What is your motive? 

L. I owe duty tomy maker; not only the worship 
thet consists in conforming, in senuments ana 
actions to his known will, butin gratitude and ho- 
maze. These emotions prompt me to utterance 
andto musical utterance. Í love te give voice to my 
devotion, and to accompany iny voice will the force 
and pianv of my matrumcute : 
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I have gradually, without much design, studicd 
into some regularity in this respect, and have for 
some years set apart, an half hour before I go to 
rest, and made ìt sacred to an hymn. Thoushts, 
suitable to this oifice, I have found most readily to 
occur im night, stillness, and solitude: I have never 
been fortunate enough to associate in a domestic 
way, with one capable or willing to join with me in 
this service. From the nature of the human mind, 
perhaps, ormerely from peculiarities of constitution 
or habit in myself, I find company of any kind, 
the glare of day, or of numerous lights, tend to 
divert and bewiider my attention. [ must have 
power to enter Into my own thoughts, darkness and 
sullness must surround me; the business of the 
day must be passed, and I must be alone, before 4 
can Muse myself into the seriousness and ardour 
of devotion, before I can commune with my own 
heart, or raise my affections to my maker. 

R. Butis that vour only religion ? do not you ap- 
prove of sccial worship ? 

L. Certainly, but my approbation of public, does 
not require me to condemn or to intermit the 
duties of private worship. In the sect, to which 
I belong, you know that public worship occurs 


but one day in the seven, but I should think myself 


culpable in not making it a daily office. 

R. But you spoke just now of the tendency of 
company, and glare and noises to dissipate atten- 
tion and counteract devout impulses. 

L. ‘True, but I spoke only of this tendency in re- 
lation to myself; others may have different habits 
ora different constitution, andin that respect their 
rectitude and zeal may be superior to mine. 
Heaven forbid that T should deny zeal or sincerity 
to those who confine their oraisons to the church 
on the Sabath. I only hint that nightis the season, 
and my closetisthe place, most favourable to my 
devotions. 

And this, perhaps, has arisen from peculiar cir- 
cumstances. I Icft my country when very young, and 
Went to reside among a people who were of a re- 
ligious profession ditierent from mine. My father 
Was not an irreligious man, but he was religious 
by habit, and merely in form. Piety consisted 
with him in going to church, paying his tythe, and 
dressing hinsclf sprucely on Sundays. There 
being no congregation estabhshed, nor rector sup- 
ported near bim, he thought himself acquitted of 
the duty of church going, and imagined there was 
puilt in frequenting himself, or allowing me, his 
daughter, to frequent the Presbyterian place of 
worship. 

I was young, pliable, and obsequious in conse- 
quence of my vouthtul diidence and of my father’s 
authoritative deportment. Strange faces startled 
me, as stranse forms disgusted him. Twas obliged 
to content myself, therctore, and was cusily con- 
tented with worshipping on Surdays as unformaily 
as on other days. Habit, while it facilitated and 
endeared to me this practice, made every other 
productive of constraint, cold, en.barrassing, un- 
profitable. 

R. But your situation is now changed. In 
New-York you have splendid and commodious 
churches, and celebrated teachers of your own 
secte 

L. And yet, (perhaps I ought to say itto my 
shame) I am far from being a punctual attendant. I 
am no theologian. I have never dived into contro- 
versies, nor gotten creeds and confessions by heart. 
I am tar from denying the utility, or even, in ge- 
neral, the necessity of public worship, but to me it 
is not, lam inclined to think, either useful or 
necessary. 

Yet Lao not estrange myself wholly from church. 
When all circumstances favour, I go. but I readily 
permit bau weather or bad health to prevent me 
from going. Besides, I am no admirer of the 
preachers whom Iicare biad they more eloquence 
or more wisaom in their sermons, my taste, if not 


my piety, would lead me oftener to the church 
than I am now led. | 

R. But to return to your music. In what way 
do you make it subservient to devotion? what 
pieces do you play ? 

L. My scheme, I confess to you,-is a very 
strange one. I never play from a book, and can 
hardly be said to play from memory. 

R. Indeed? how then? are you an fm provista ? 

L. I will teil you how it came. I went to live,as I 
said, when very young, not more than fourteen, 
with my father, at » I gradually became 
sociable and intimate with the young ladies of the 
place. One of ihem, some years oder than myself 
was fond of ber piano forts, and 1, by frequently 
seeing and hearing her performance, grew fond of 
it also; she allowea me and even persuaded me to 
thrum it now and then. and assisted me by berin- 
structions till, in a few months, F cculd execute a 
simple tune, a march or a minuct, with tolerable 
accuracy as to lime. À 

At length. my friend accepted.an invitation to 
spend a winter at New- York, and oficred n'e. meen- 
while, the uscot herinstrument. durmi her absence, 
which I freely accepted. My fatuer Lad no pleasure 
in music. and even conden. ned it as a waster of 
tume, and as unsuitable to the station in which Iwas 
placed. His reasormgs had some influence on my 
judgment. but I thought mysclf bound to conform 
to her wishes. I ovtained his consent to my re- 
ceiving the instrument on condition, as he said, that 
I would keep it out of sight, and give to it but a very 
few minutes in the day. 

During the lightsome and wakeful hours, I was 
sufficiently employed in attendance upon bim, with 
my books, pen, and household affairs. It was only 
when the day’s occupations and amusements were 
over, and I withdrew to my chamber, that I found 
tine to be musical; but that was the hour in which 
I had used myself to ofter up the tribute of my 
gratitude and penitence to Heaven. ‘This office I 
could not, on any account, relinquish or encroach 
upon. What then was [ to do? 

-Fhe solemn strains which my friend had some- 
times played in my hearing, had frequently and 
in a powerful degree, soothed and elevated my 
thoughts. They inspired me with awlulness and 
raptures Reilecting on this, and on the union 
there had always been, in every species of worship, 
between devotion and music, methoug it I could not 
do bctter than to make them coalesce on this occa- 
sion. | 

I began, therefore, with the simple tune of which 
I was mistress, an| contrived to adapt to it spom- 
tancously the words which cecurred tome at the 
Hecuns moment. I never prayed according to set 
forms. F was acctistomcd to lean upon my pillow, 
collect and fix my thou:iits on Providence and 
Heaven, and utter, lowiy, indistinctly, the sugges 
tons of the moment. 

To this practice I stul pardy adhered, but now 
modulated my accent into some accordance w 
my instrument. f did not strive after num berna 
thyme. These were restraints wholly unsuited to 
my purpose or my incetence. I kept tot! + tune 
that I had Jearned; sometimes was silent for a 
minute, then uttered a word or syllable that 
chanced to come, and endeavoured, not at first, with 
constent success to make my voice coincide with 
the kev. 

l love to look back upon some parts of my 
life. To trace my present situation, views, 
and capacines to their earliest original; their 
beginnings and their progress, but to describe 
these would make me, I fear, a tedious com- 
panion. 

R. Lay aside that apprehension, I beseech 


vou. You cannot please me mere than by such 
cctails. J pray you go on, and be as minute as 
possible. 2 


( To be continued. ) 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


They who are apprized cf the Editor's partiality 
for the ANciinrs, aud of Lis admiration of W. 
GIF: orD, the most successful student in the school 
of Pope, can easily imagine the pleasures with 
Which the paves of tne new translation of JUVENA, 
have been inspected. The defects of the prior 
Versions ure new gencially understood. The 
harshness of Holiday. tne pecantry of Stapreton, 
the. carelessness of Dryden, the insbecility of his 
associates, and the stan oss of Owen, are noiorious 
to every polte scholar. Dre Jonxsox anse baid 
exlibitea a hkeness ci the indignant bare; bat. to 
pursue the aljus.on. it was only a hall tcngth, a 
miniature, ard tach fonciy hoped it was reserved 
for CHUKCHILL to give a Complete ane vivia pie- 
ture of a satirist, Whose genius was Cechuatatory, 
and whose voice was Indignant ke bis own. but 
Churctall, bety ecn las prciligacve aud bis patrtelisrty 
between tue neciulnal celouch Gf Bectcrd, anc 
the despicable pontes of Joan Wilkes, between 
the dreams ofan excursive rency. and the seaucing 
indolcuce of the iby,entous Lloyd, bed Hule time. 
and, perhaps, dess inclination. ler s0 MOX MOUS 
and so grave a work. “This task. at once vis tucus, 
lofty, and severe, was reserved for Mre Giñord, 
who, in his * Baviad and Mueviau,” one of the 
most pungent and elegant of modern satires. had 
given the amplest promise of his talents for 
translation. This clegant version, from the London 
press, appears before usin all tsat splendour, with 
which elegant letters should be ever invested in an 
enliyhiened and munificent nation. It is in a 
superb quarto, printed by Buimer, and sold by the 
Nicolls, booksellers to the King. It is both 
correctly and beautifully exccuted; and they, who 
fancy the soul may be discerned in the face, will 
be gratified by the spirited portrait of the transla- 
tor, engraved from an original picture by his 
friend*iloppxik, one of the Koval Academicians. 

Of the translation itself we shall speak somewhat 
largely on another occasione We shall only add 
that itis given in such ardent and energetic words, 
as Juvenal would have himself employed, had 
Juvenal been an Englishman. It bas all the dignity 
of the original. Itis enriched with much agrecable 
preliminary matter,anc the notes, copious and leai ne 
ed, present a charming parterre of mircellany. 

We perceive with very high satisfaction, that 
John Morgan, of this city, and l-zra Sargeant, of 
New-York, booksellers, have undertaken to publish 
a splendid {divin in America. “i here ts no doubt 
of its elegant execution, and i's liberal encourage- 
ment. Our wishes are corcial for its early ap- 
pevrance. For the henour of Jearninge. we shall 
exult to behold the wide difusion of Ufr FORD'S 
fame, and an cager admiration of the ANCIENT, 
whose features he has so gracefully copied. In 
despite of the new doctors of tie tights of iatera- 
ture, and of a false philosophy, superficial as the 
French coxcombs who pave it birth. CLASSICAL 
Learnino wili be cherished by every penuine 
scholar; and when republican frota bas evaporat- 
ed, and ephemeral innovations shall have skulked 
away, Athenian and Roman wisdom and beauty 
will continue permanent, 

“ Dum jus) montis aper. fuvios dum piscis amabit.” 


——_—————————————————— aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaasaalasasasasaiÃiiIiIeeeeeseseseoeo 


® This is supposed to be the gentleman, whom the Poet 
in the conclu.1on of one of his satires, thus affectionately 
apostrophizes 


Thou too, my Heppner! If my wish availed, 
Should st pratre the siram that but for thee had fatled: 
Thou knowest, when Indolerce possessed me all, 
How oft I roused a: thy inspirmg call ; 
Burst Pem the St pen’'s fascmatrg power, 
And gate the Mise thou tov 'st, one studious hour. 
Proud of thy f jend lope Mhilethe voice of fame 
Pursues thy mer, with a loud acclaim, 
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AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGSe 
FOR THE PORT LOL1O. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEF. 


Looking this evening into Heron's cbservations, 


made ina journey through the western countics of 


Scotland, a hook of travels not read so much as it 
deserves, I lighted upon a description of bis passage 
across the Frith of Forth. Our tourist here takes 
occasion to advert to the dangers formerly experi- 
enced in this navigation, and mentions, that at an 
carly epoch, some of the Scottish nobility were 
shipwrecked in a voyage, at an inclement scason, 
under Sir Patrick Spence. ‘Lhe ballad, in which 
this inclancboly event is recorded, Mr. Heron tells 
us be remembered to have heard sung to hin in 
nis tufancy by one ot his ancient relations, and our 
sentimental traveller Induives a Scotsman’s pride. 
anda poet's associations by inserting itin his book. 
Adcisen, with no iil-supported saily of enthusiasm, 
introduced Chetry Chace into his Spectator, and I 
may be permitted, by those who remember my 
Leetush prejudices, to copy a Caledonian balhad 
with ail its rudeness of dialect and hoar of age. 


The king sits in Dumferling toune, 
Dowwktog the blude reid wine: 

O whar will I ger a gude satlor, 
Yo sail this schip of mine? 


Up and spake an eldern knight, 
Sat at the king's richt ne, 

Sir Pa.rick Spence is the best sailor, 
‘That sarls upon the see. 


The king has written a braid letter, 
Aud sign'd it wi his hand; , 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spence, 
Was walking on the sand. 


The first line that Sir Patrick red, 
A loud lauch lauched he: 

The next line that Sir Patrick red 
The tier blinded his ee. 


O wha is this has don this deed, 
This tl! deed don to me; 

To send nie out this time of the zeir 
‘To sail upon the se. 


Mak haste, mak haste, my merry mea 
Our guid schip sails the morne, 

O, say ra sae, my niaister deir, 
For I fear a deadly storme. 


I share thetriumph; not unpleased to see 
Our kindred destinies... for thou, hke me, 
Wast thrown too soon on ihe world’s dangerous tide, 
To sink orswim, as chance might bese decide. 
We. all too weak to gain the di: tant land, 
Fhe waves had whelmed, but that an ourstretch'd hand 
Kindly upheld. when now with fear unnerved... 
Aud still protects the lite it then pre-erved. 
Tuce, powers untried, perhaps untelt before, 
Fabled. though with pam, to reach the shore, 
Wile Kret stood by, the deubiful atrife to view, 
Nor leat utriendty arm to help thee through, 
Nor ceased the labour there: Fate, ill-supprese, 
Advantage took of chy in cenuous breast, 
Where saving wisdom ve: had plac'd no screen, 
Lut evers word, and every thought was seen, 
‘Yo darkness all thy hfe...’ Lis past: more bright 
Threugh the disparting gioom thou strik’st the sight 3 
While baffled niulice hastes thy powers to own, 
And wonders at the worth so long unknown. 

l too, whose voice no claims but truth’s e'er moved, 
Wiro long have seen thy merits, long have loved, 
Yet loved in silence, lest the rout should say 
Too partial friendship tuned the applausive lay; 
Now, now that ali conspire thy name to raise, 
May juin the shout of unsuspected praise. 

Go then, since the long struggle now ts o'er, 
And envy can obstruct thy fame no more; 
With ardent hand thy magte toil pursue; l 
And pour fresh wonders on our rapinred view, 
Oue Sun is set, one Glorious Sun ; whose rays 
Long gladdened Britain with no common blaze: 
O, way ‘st thou soon (for clouds begin to rise) 
Assert his station in the eastern skies, 
Clow with his fires, and give the world to see 
Another Kejynolds risen) Ady friend, in thee. 
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La‘e, late, vestreen J sau the nau moons - 
Wr’ the auld moone in her arme, 

And I fear, I fecr, my dear maister 
That we will come to harme. 


O, our Scots nobles were richt laith 
To weet their cork heil'd scheone, 

But lange ome a’ che play wer play'd 
Their hats they swam abonne. 


© O, lang, lang may their ladies sit 
Wi’ thair fans into thair hand 
Or eir they see sir Panrick Spence 
Cum sailing to the land. 


O lang, lang may the ladies stand, 
Wi thai ,old hems in thair hair, 

Waiting fer thair ain dier lairds, 
For they'll se them na mair. 


Have cure have oure to Aberdour, 
Its tif. fathom deep: 

And chair hes good sir Patrick Spente, 
Wi’ the Scots lairds at his feet. 


So frail were then the stoutest vessels in the 
Scottish navy; so fearful its most skidul mariners; 
so ditticult the navigation of the Frith of Forth. 
Beside these circumstances, this ballad comme- 
morates facts, ilustretive of the manners of these 
times. Itwas then a fashion prevaicnt among the 
nobility, to wear cork-beel’d shoese The ladics 
used fans and wore no ornaments on the head cx- 
cept a comb, restraining the hair. The hat, not 
the Scottish bue bonnet, was the fashionable stile 
forthe men. Nor are these simple strains desti- 
tute of poetical merite There is a beauty in the 
manner in which Sir Patrick Spence is represented 
as Passing hastily from his reticctions on the pro- 
bable danger to which he was injudiciously, or ma- 
liciously exposed, to give orders for the necessary 
preparations for his voyage; in the image intro- 
duced by the sailor, who wished to divert him from 
his purpose; in the abrupt transition to the fatal 
consequences of this il-timed voyage; and in the 
images by which the distress of its miscarriage is 
marked. 


When I am disappointed, during the dav, ofre- 
ceiving my share of pleasure and improvement trom 
colloyutal intercourse with those who converse sen- 
sibly. I commonly take up Boswell’s Johnson as an 
excellent substitute for vivacious conversation on 
topics of taste and literature. The following re- 
mark of Dr. Jon nson is quite to my taste. 

Sar, there is one Mrs. Macaulay*® in this town, 
a great ret. ™icune One day, when I was at her 
house. I puton a very grave countenance, and said 
to ner, © Aladam l am now become a convert to 
your wav or Gainking. I am convinced that all man- 
kind are npon an equal footing; and to give you 
an unquestionable proot, madam. that I am in 
earnest. here is a very sensible. civil, well-behaved 
fellcw-cstizcn. your footman, T desire that he may 
be allowed to sit down and dine with us? I 
tnus, sir, shewed the absurdity of the levelling doc- 
trines Sir your levellers wish to level dowa., as 
far as themselves, but they cannot bear levelling 
up to themselves.” 


.* When some historians meet with anv information in 
favour of those pe. sonages, whom they have chosen to cxe- 
crate, as it were, svsremancally, they employ forgeries, in- 
terpolaiions, or still moiecticciual villainy. Mrs. Macaulay, 
when she consulrea the MSS at the British museum, was 
accustomed, in her historical researches, when she came to 
any passage, wfwurchie to ber part;, or, in favour of the 
STUAR 5...10 destro the page ot the MSS.! ‘These dilapida- 
tions were at iength perceived, and she was watched. The 
Harleian MIS. 7379, will po down to posterity as an e'ernal 
testim py of her historical imparitaltiy. It is a collection 
of state lerters. This MS ha three pages entirely torn out; 
and it has a note, sigued by the principal librarian that, on 
such a day, the MS was delivered to her, and the same day 
the pages were found to be destroyed 

See Di Ivwraeiis Dissertation on Anecdotes, 
Euition of 1793, puges OF und 70. 
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This statement of the honesty of this republican 
hater of good principles is copied faithfully from 
the works of an elegant scholar, who, to use his 
own words, “ was induced to notice this singular 
Occurrence, not by design, but by accident; with 
no other view than that of literary instruction, and 
for no other party than that of wuth.” 

Mr. Pye, the present laureat, in his summer's 
retirement, has lately amused himself by twining 
another poetical wreath, The following is one of 
the flowers, 


-From the ingenious, wise, and correct Miss 
HAMILTON, we copy the following sensible remarks 
on the discipline of children, This lacy, of the old 
school, knows nothing of those rights cf infunts, and 
that insolence of the cradle, so finely understood and 
so contidently taught in this free country. 

“ The idea of obedience ought to be early and 
firmly associated with ideas of security and happi- 
ness. In theeducation of youth were all prohibitions 
made absolute, and the necessity of issuing them 
fsuarded ayzinst as much as possible, so that they 
should not often occur, it would go far towards ren- 
dering obedience natural and casy; tor it would then 


In this age, the only friends, who are free from 
blemish, are a flask of Pure Wine, anda volume of 
clegant love songs. 

In the first volume of the works of this elegant 
oricntalist, after his dissertation on the mystical 
poctry of the Persians, he has introduced a little 
pastoral drama, called Gi tg govinda, or the songs 
of Fayadeva. The whole is too long for translation, 
and, indeed, many parts are local, trilling, or 
obscure. But a selection might be made of very 


briliant couplets, which would exbibit most of 
the doves and graces in poetry, 


SONNET WRITTEN AT CLIEFDEN SPRING. 


Majestic Thames, whose ainiple eurent asus appear a matter of necessity and as such be submit- — 
ajestic ames, who: re ows, ` A 5 AA Da 
The wood reflecting in its silver tide, ted to without reluctance. LEVITY, 


Which hanging trom the hills, that grace thy side’ 
O'er this clear fount its massy toliage throws; 
Here on thy brink my limbs again repose: 

Yet though thy waves Augusta's towers divide, 
Or by the foot of princely Windsor glide; 

Stull with more heartfelt joy my bosom glows, 
While Memory shows by Isis virgin stream 
Where first | woo'd the witching powers of song, 
As wrapt in Fancy's dear delusive dream, 

l desultory rov'd her banks along, 

Noraskida brighter wreath to grace my theme 
Than humbly grew her willowy shades among. 


‘I wassome years ago intimately acquainted with 
a respectable and happy family, where the behaviour 
of the children excited my admiration. Cne morn- 
ing, on entering the drawing room, I found the little 
Broup of laughing cherubs at bigh play round their 
fond mother, who was encouraging their sportive 
vivacity, which Was, at that time, noisy enough, 
but which, on my entrance, she hushed by a 
single word. No bad humour followed. But as 
the spirits, which bad been elevated by the pre- 
ceding amusement, could not at once sink into a 
State of quicscence, the Judicious mother did not 
require what she knew could Dot, without difficulty, 
be complied with, but calnily addressing: then. 
gave the choice of remaining in the room without 
making any noise, or of going to their own apart- 
Ment, where they might make What noise they 
pleased. The eldest and youngest of the four pre. 
ferred the former, while the two others went aWay 
to the nursery. Those Who staid with us, cy oreeg 
themselves by culling pauper in a Cohen, withou: 
giving any interruption to our COhvvisuuon. | 
could not refrain from expressing my admiration 
at their behaviour, and begged to know by what 
art she had attained such a perfect government of 
her childrens’ wills andaction s. By no art, returned 
this excellent parent, but that of teaching them 
from the very cradle an implicit submission. Having 
never once been permitted to disobey me, they 
have no idea of attempting it; but, you see, | 
always give them a choice when it can be done 
with propriety; if it Cannot, whatever I say they 
know to be a law, like that of the Medes and Per- 
sians, which altereth not.” 


SPECIMEN oF BIOGRAPHY, 


A. B. was born in the year—(no matter what) his 
Percents Were (no matter who) he hada pleasant, 
chubby, countenance, frisked ubout in his nurse's 
at MS— said tu when he was bid, and every body pro- 
nounced him to be—z sweet baby. 

Alter this he began to walk alone, went from 
one end of the room to the other, spoke pa and 
ma and several other words very distinctly, and 
looked so charming, that every one declared he 
Was—u fretty GO. 

fae wus now sent to school, where he learned 
his letters so well, thutin a year ortwo he couldread 
a short lesson in the spelling book, and repeat it to 
“tS Papa and mama by heart (on condition of res 
celVIng a slice of plumb cake) and Was always 
tested to Walk in and be admitted by the company 
Wud ali agreed that he Was—a charming chi.d. 

In his Progress, by listening to the conversation 
of those about him, he acquired a perfect memory, 
aS well as the Prompt and proper application of 


Mr. Gibbon, in his unrestrained correspondence 
With lord Sheffield, introduces the following opi- 
nions, which are the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, I care not how they are 
relished by the fanatics of democracy. 

“ I beg leave to subscribe my àssent to Mr. 

URKE's creedon the revolution of France. Iad- 
mire his eloquence, I approve his politics, I adore 
his chivalry, and I can almost excuse his reverence 
for church establishments. I have sometimes 
thought of writing a dialogue of the dead, in which 

ucian, Erasmus, and Voltaire should mutually 
acknowledge the danger of exposing an old super- 
Btilion to the contempt of the blind and Sanatic mul- 
tihude.” 

Speaking of the progress of the republican in- 
fection in Switzerland, he says: 

_“ The fanatic missionaries of sedition have scat- 
tered the seeds of discontent in our cities and vil- 
lages, which had flourished above 300 years, without 
fearing the appoach of war, or feeling the Weight 
of government.” 

On the receipt of the rueful intelligence of the 
murder of Louis, he makes the following reflec- 
tions : 

“ An innocent and well disposed prince has paid 
the forfeit of thesins of his predecessors; of the am- 
bition of Louis XIV, of the profusion of Louis X V. 
The French nation had a glorious opportunity, but 
they have abused, and have lost their advantages. If 
they had been content with a liberal translation of 
our system, if they had respected the prerogatives 
of the crown, and the privileges of the nobles, they 
might have raised a solid fabric ON THE ONLY TRUE 
FOUNDATION, THE NATURAL ARISTOCRACY OF A 
CREAT COUNTRY, How different is the Prospect! 
Their King brought a cuptive to Paris, after his 
palace had been stained by the blood of his guards; 
the nobles in exile; the clergy plundered ina way 
which strikes at the root of ali property ; the Capital 
an independent republic ; the union of the provinces 
dissolved ; the flames of discord kindled by the 
worst of men (in that light I consider Mirabeau;) 
and the most honest of the assembly a set of wild 
Visionaries, (like our *Dr. Price,) who gravely de- 
bate and dream about the estublishment of a pure 
and perfect democracy of five and twenty millions, 
the virtues of the golden age and the primitive 
rights and equality of mankind. which would lead, in 
Jair reasoning, to an equal partition of lands and mony. 


a 


° The old Fewry casbierer of Kings. OF this precious 
Puritan see a full Jengi and ivathsoime Picture in Burke's 
rede ciions, 


he delivered in such a pleasing accent, and un- 
blushing countenance, that he universally acquired 
the Character of—a wonderful boy for his years. 

He was now sent to a superior school, and began 
to study Latin, Arithmetic, &c, Here he equalled, 
at least, if not excelled his fellow scholars in his pro- 
aciency, but Playing so many droll tricks at the 
expense of ushers, and his school fellows, that they 
Had no scruple in pronouncing him—e clever lad. 

He was next sent to college, where he out did 
all his competitors in the midnight frolic, played 
an excellent hand at whist, learned to drink his 
bottle, and was so Pleasant at singing a catch op 
Slee, that they all agreedin bestowing upon bim the 
epithet of a—promising fellow, 

Here, too, he distin zuished himself in certain 
amours, rather of the expensive kind, though they 
did not extend to higher game than his bedmaker 
or hislaundress's daughters; when his parents were 
informed of his gallantries, they cricd out in extacy 
that he was a—w;/d doy, 

His term being over, he was sent to London, 
placedin one of the inns of court, proper place to 
study law, and see the world. Here he formed a 
new set of acquaintances, with whom he drank, 
gamed, and saw fights; he was the life and soul 
of his Company; for he knew more, and had more 
ready money, as well as wit, thanany of them ; and 
the sly old benchers of the inns shook their heads, 
and declared he was a—fine dashing fellow, 

In his anxiety to see the world he frequented all 
kinds ot company, from the clubs in St. James's to 
the cellars in St. Giles—and made such droll re- 
matks on what he Saw, and seemed to enter so 
neartily into every kindof conviviality, that although 
some thought him mad, yetthe majority pronounced 
Ma gueer dog and no fool. 

lle now began todress in stile, dine in Stile, pive 
dinners in stile, and keep women in stile, He was 
t great man at the coffee-houses; in the box lobbies 
of the theutres his Person Was anodiectehis opinion 
alaw—and from his many transactions of publie 
woloricly, people began to consider Lim aSa bucks 


I transcribe from Sir William Jones another of 
the Odes of Hafiz. If this introduction will induce 
our friend, O, to give ita poetical dress, hfteen 
minutes of this evening will not be employed 
Whoily in vain. 

“ May the hand never shake which gathered 
the grapes! May the foot never slip which pressed 
them! 

“ That poignant liquor, which the zealot calls the’ 
mother of sins, is pleasanter and sweeter to me than 
the kisses of a maiden. 

“ Wine two years old and a damsel of fourteen, 
are sufficient society for me above all companies 
sgreat and small. | 

“ How delightful is dancing to lively notes, and 
the cheerful melody of the flute, especially when we 
touch the hand of a beautiful girl. 

“ Call for wine and scatter flowers aroud; what 
more canst thou ask from Fate? Thus spoke the 
Nightingale this morning: what sayst thou, sweet 
rose, to his precepts? 

“ Bring thy couch to the garden of roses, that 
thou mayest kiss the checks and lips of lovely 
damsels, quaff rich wine, and smell odoriferous 
blossoms. 

“ O branch of an exquisite rose plant, for whose 
sake dost thou grow? Ah! on whom will that smil- 
ing rose bud conler delight? 

“ The rose would have discoursed on the beauties 
of my charmer, but the ale was jealous and stole 
ber breath, buiore she spoke." | 


In process of time, he learned to judge of 
horse flesh, frequented the races, betted consider- 
ably on the favourite horse of the day, and won 
Jarge sums—Lords now shcok hands with him, 
grave senators asked his opinion, not on state 
but stable affairs; and he was known in the Turf 
coffee-houscs as one of the fraternity. In a word, 
he was—a hnuiving one. 

But, some how or other, his fortune, which had 
for some time been in his own hands, began to de- 
crease; he was less successful in his betts ; his bills 
remained unpaid for months; tradesmen began to 
be clamorous; money must be had; and to get it 
he ventured on many schemes, which the world 
dces not approve of nor think quite consistent 
with honesty, and became—a blach legs. 

Amid all this he never was an apostate to the 
cause of the fair sex, but pursued his amours with 
inconstant constancy; and with the advantages of a 
gcod person, some art, and more assurance, he 
was set down for—a Devil among the women. 

By degrees, however, he found his affairs so 
much deranged, that he came to the resolution to 
sell the remainder of what he possessed, buy an 
annuity, and retire from public business, and life. 
In managing this matter he made so good abargain. 
that even the Jews shook their heads, stroked their 
beards and swore—ash Got’s my shudge he ish no 
Chreshtain! 

Alter this he enjoyed himself to a pretty ad- 
vanced age, having gone through, besides the 
characters before mentioned, several others, such 
as an Odd Fellow—Hearty Cock—Pleasant Dog, 
&e. At length, his whole course being run, he died 
at his lodgings at a hair dresscr’s in Barbican, leav- 
ing his moveables and personal effects to an old 
woman, who swept his room, mide his bed, and 
tucked him up, which occasioned people to say,— 
66 He was still the vid man.” 

_ There was not enough left, however, to bury him, 
and the parish took this expense of tue sLoulders of 
his wealthy oLD FRIENDS, who signified their con- 
cern at his death, by the tenderexclamation, ‘t poor 
devil! What, 13 he dead! — Well, I knew him once 
a fine fellow! 


DRAMA. 


“Mr. Kure, the Comedian of Drury-Lane Thea- 
tre.—This popular performer took his leave of the 
town in his professional capacity on the 24th of 
May, in the part of Sir Peter Teazle, in Mr. 
Sheridzn’s admired Comedy of the School for Scan- 
dal, which, considering his advanced years, and 
infirm health, he played extremely well. 

After the ballet of Zhe Festival of Lacchus, Mr. 
King came forward, attended by Mr. Charles 
Kemble, who kindly officiated as his Prompter, 
Jest on such a trying occasion his memory should 
accidentally fail him, while he delivered the follow- 
ing Address, written by Richard Cumberland, Esq. 


Whilst in my heart those feelings vet survive, 

That keep respect and gratiiude alive, 

Feelings, which though all others should decay, 

Will be the last that time cin bear away, 

The fate that none can fly from, I invite, 

And doom my own dramatic death this night, 

Patrons farewell! though you still kindly my defects 
would spare, 

Constant indulgence who would wish to bear? 

Who that retains the sense of better days 

Can sue for pardon, whilst he pants for praise? 

On well-earn’d fame the mind with pride rcfects, 

But pity sinks the man whom ic protects. 

Your Fathers hud my strength. My only claim 

Was zeal, their tavour was my only fame. 

If late, too often when the whele was due 

I ve paid half service co the Muse and sou; 

Not what I was I now decline the teid 

And ground thote arms which [ bu: teebly wield, 

The roer nearly prea bless, lame, or bund, 

Woilst the Muse yjests his creaire mira, 

Comiunucs weari.., fis UNM Val wre otis, 

Lives in his tune, and Irug OVF “eat 
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Whilst every chance that deals the passing blow, 
Lays the poor actor's short-livid trophies low ; 
"That chance hus come to me that comes to all, 
My drama done, I let the Curtain fall. 


As soon as Mr. King had made his bow, Mrs. 
Jordan came on the stage, and gracefully led him 
to the green-room, which he found filled with all 
the performcfs.—Mr. Dowton, after allowing Mr. 
King a little breathing time, then came up to him to 
beg Lim to take a cheerful draught out of'a silver 
cup; which his brothers and sisters of the Sock and 
Huskin, begged him to do them the favour to 
accept as a trifling token of their regard and grateful 
remembrance ot lis merit as a Comedian, and his 
uniform friendly conduct towards them all, during 
the many years he had continued to please the 
public oefore the curtain, and endear himself to 
them behind it. Mr. King, ina tone that expressed 
his teclings, declared the deep sense he should 
ever entertain of this most affectionate mark of their 
regard and esteem, and assured them, that if his 
health permitted, he should gratify himself with the 
pleasure of frequently coming among them. The 
cup was then handed round, and all the ladies and 
gentlemen of the Theatre drank Mr. King’s health. 

The cup and salver to it, are most elegantly 
engraved. On the former is an inscription, signi- 
fying the cause and occasion of the present, with 
all the Performers’ names (contributors to it) en- 
graved upon it, and on the base of it is the following 
motto, from a scene in the fifth act of Henry the 
Fifth. 

“ If he be not fellow with the best King, 
“ Thou shalt find the best King of good fellows.” 
“The salver, which was a noble one, was decorated 
richly, and had Mr. Sig's arms splendidly engrav- 
ed in the centre. 

The pres-nt, and manner of it, does great 
credit to the performers of Urury-lane theatre, and 
the profession in gencral. 


e = 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
GiFForb'’s JUVENAL. 


The singular merit of the writings of that justly 
celebrated satirist, Zuvenul, is so generally known 
and acknowledged, that a recommendation of a new 
edition to the American public, would, we fear, be 
considered as an indignity offered to their judg- 
ment, their taste, and skill in classical literature, 
more especially as the translation is from the keen 
and polished pen of WiLtiam GIFFORD, between 
whom and the Roman poet, there exists a striking 
similarity in poignant satire, and brilliant diction, 
as to render him, beyond all preceding translators, 
adm.tably qualified not only accuraicly to commu- 
nicaie, Lut highly to ornament, in an English 
version, the correct and plowing ideas of a splen- 
did satirist, whose strictures are levelled against 
vices which prevail in every age; and whose 
philosophic reilections are calculated to improve 
the morals and rehne the manners of every nation. 

In the present version, the deficencies and errors 
of the earlier translators, huve been sedulously and 
successlully avoided ; and we hesitate not to assert, 
that the nature, spirit, and beauties of the original 
are more faithfully and forcibly infused into our 
language in this, tran in any translation which has 
yet appeared. 

The publishers assure their patrons, that no 
exertions or expense shall be wanting to give 
every degree of elegance, which a new type, hot- 
pressed paper, and a highly finished portrait of 
Mr. Gifford, can add to the undertaking. ~ 

A susccinct life of Juvenal is prefixed te this 
work, and aLiography of his learned and judicious 
translator, written in a sty lc so purc, modest, and pa- 
thetic, as highly to mterest and gt «tify every reader. 

Ye Cannot resist the temptuuon of copying as 


< siii epecluscy oi Uns goad work, alew couplets 


AQ 


from the dignified Exordium to the tenth Satire; 
one of the most moral of poems; which has excited 
the admiration even of licentious wit, and deserves 
the liberal commendation of an Ecclesiastical digni- 
tary, 


e 
u“ Omnibus in tems, que sunt a Godibus usque 
“ Auroram et Gorgem, etc— 


In every clime, from Ganges’ distant stream 
To Gades, gilded by the western beam, 

Few, from the clouds of mental error free, 
In its true light, or Good, or Evil see. 


The traveller, freighted with a little wealth, 

Sets forth at night and makes his way by stealth, 
E'en then he fears the bludgeon and the blade, 
And starts atevery rush’s waving shades 

While, void of care, the beggar trips along, 
And, in the spoiler’s presence, trolls his song. 


The first great wish we all with rapture own, 
The general cry, to every temple known, 
Is GOLD, GOLD, GoLp! “©, give us gold, ye Powers, 
** And let our neighbour's coffers vield to ours !” 
Yet more from Earthen bowls destruction sip : 
Dread then the baneful draught, when at thy lip, 
The goblet mantles. graced with gems divine 
And the broad gold inflames the Serine wine. 


What crouds, by envied Power, the wish of all, 
Are hurl d from high; pressid in their rapid fall, 
By cumbrous names !....the stacues tumbled down, 
Aud drage*d by hooting thousands through the town; 
The cars upturn’d, the wheels to shivers broke, 
And the steeds F actur’d by the axe’s stroke !..u. 
Then roar the fires; the sooty artist blows, 

And all Sejanus in the furnace glows; 

Sejanus once, so honour’d, so ador'd 

Aud only second to the world's great lord, 

Runs glittering from the mould in cups and cans, 
And such mean things, in pitchers, pots, and pans. 


The urchin, whom a slave conducts to school, 
Has scarce acquir'd his first and easiest rule, 
Ere ardent hopes his little bosom seize, 

To rival Tully and Demosthenes 
In ELoquence and Fame: for this he prays, 
And plagues Minerva through her sacred days. 


Yet, both these orators, in evil hours, 
Provw’d the sad victims of persuasive powers, 
both found it fatal to harangue too well, 

And that by steel, and this by poison fell. 


The conclusion of this grave satire, from the per 
of a pagan bard, is worthy of the most fervent 
piety of a Christian Bishop. 


Thy pious offerings to the temples bear 
And, while the altars blaze, be this thy prayer. 
O, Trou, who seesg the wants of human kind, 
Grant me all Lealeh f body, health of mind, 
A soul prepar’d to meet the powers of fate, 
And look undaunted on a future state; 
‘hat reckons death a blessing. yet can bear 
Existence nobly with its weight of care; 
‘That anger and desire alike restrains, 
And counts Alcides’ toils and cruel pains 
Superior to the feasts and wanton sports 
And morbid softness of the Assy rian courts, 


T'H18 thou to give thyself mayst well suffice : 
The only path to peace through virtue lies. 

O Fortune, Fortune? all thy boasted powers 
Wox.id shrink to no‘hing, were but Prudence ours + 
But man, fond man, exalts thee to the spheres, 
And clothes thee in the attributes he fears. 

The original is one of the noblest flights of 
Roman eloquence, and one of the holiest aspira- 
tions of Roman piety. The translation is worthy 
of the diamond pen of Wiiliam Gifford, a writer whom 
one feels proud to commend, and who always gives 
us the most sterling sense in the most nervous ex- 
pression. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


Our correspondent may have a complete idea 
of what we mean by a “finished man at this 
exigent moment” in the ponuca year, by looking 
at the following lines. 

Supremely wise, when wisdom's wanted, 
Prudent, when caution is a merit; 
Upright, imfexible, undaunted, 
Pure and enligntened, jike a spirit. 


Sworn enemy to fFalschood base, 
Against corruption firm and sieady g 
Not for vue single beat or race, 
but always booied, always ready. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


New-York, September 26, 1802. 
Ci 
Mr, OrpscHuooL, 


[The following is the production ofa young American, and 
was wr ven durang var revoiunonary war. I sendi to 
you ta pub jcoten, kaowirg iha by giving ita place m 
your valuab.e paper, you wail rescue it from an unmerued 
obvivion. ; 

Your humble servant, 


n 


THE SOW'S LAMENTATION. 
The darkened sky obscures the opening dawn, 
Aud blackemny clouds nang heavy o'er the lawns 
Deep glooms the morn, all Natuce’s aspect low'rs, 
Ana sy mpat: etic mourns a fate likt ours. 
Sad omens these to heart distress d like mine, 
Torn at the ils prepared fos vou my swine. 
Fou this the day by destiny decreed; 
The day in which, my pigungs, you must bleed, 
Bend your young throats to the relentless knite, 
And e'er you scaree have lived; relinquish lite. 
Al? bow shall lendure the tragic biow ; 
Ah! how support the mighty weight of woe: 
Doomed by consuming p.ins to slow decay, 
Of griefs incessant the perpetual preyee 
Forever blasted be his hated name, 
Complete his misery, and his portion shame: 
Who first proposed this barb’reus mode of praise, 
And usher'd in these dire thanksgiving days 5” 
Yor this, alas! in eariiest youth must ate, 
The fairest pigs that ever graced a stye. 
Say, could nought else compose the chosen feast, 
Or save from slaughter the devoted beast ? 
What then avails, that goodly pumpkins grow, 
That from the stalks, new sweets ure forc'a to flow ? 
Not all the pumphins that their fields afford, 
Nor treacle plenteous streaming from the board; 
Nor frothing flip, nor richly ginger'd pyes 
Can save: my shoats must fall a sacrifice. 
Oh! had I died while pregnant yet and big; 
Curst be the hour that I conceived with pig. 
Far happier me that | had ne'er been born 
To glut with swill, or taste of Indian corn: 
To run, to root, or wallow in the mire, 
Than live to see my offspring thus expire. 
Hark! from yon pens what dreadful sounds arise; 
What piteous squcaks, What ap onizing cries: 
What horrid gruntings echo through the vale, 
While every hog repeats the dismal tale. 
Alas! too fruitless are our heaviest moans, 
Fruitless the kindred sth, the parent’s groans: 
Hopsiess we weep. in wild despair complain, 
Aad grunt our sorrows. but we grunt in vain 
Not such our lot in ancient days of yore, 
W hen Jsrae"s sons their mild donunion bore 3 
From fate like this, we claimed a full release, 
Secure we wallowed, and we swilled in peace. 
No savage eve predcstin dus for food; 
Nor crucl hands were crimson'd in our blood...» 
Then sows in safety littered on the plain, 
And pigs were left to vun and pig again 
Ah! blissful days to pigling, sow, and boar, 
Blest cra past, to be recalled no more. 
A sad reverse of this, alone we see; 
The contrast dire of past felicity. 
Where shall I fly; ah! winther shall I find 
One gleam of lope. to sooth my tortur’d mind? 
Thrice, have F htterd in the vercant mead; 
Thrice, have thunk: giving days destroyed the breed: 
And lo! a fourth. the assembly Goth enjoin ; 
A fourth must die, that Yunkce saints may dine. 
Receive my last embracesemy pigs draw near, 
Too dear before, in sorrow doubly dear. 
Ye hog -presiding powers. if such there ure, 
Nor yet are hors beneath a guardian's care 3" 
Again, to us those happy times restore, 
W hen these thanksgivin; days saall be no more; 


* Thanksgiving days in New-England, are days not of 
JSustirg but feweting. 
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When presbyterianism shall no more abuse, 
And Vankee saints embrace the fath of Jews: 
Convert their churches into synagogues, 
And be protectors of the race of Logs. 
Indulpent prove, with aspect more benign, 
Regard the sufferings of us wretched swine; 
The ardent panungs of a souj distrest, 
Compose her sorrows, and return her rest; 
In deep atiliction see thy supplant Low, 
Deign to relieve an agonizing sow. 

Westbury, Con. January 28, 1778 
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SELECTED POLTRY. 
BRITAIN 8 TREE OF LIBERTY. 
BY MR. BRAINE, OF GREENWICH, 
I sing the Tree of Libeity, 
Believe me "Us no johe, sir, 
The best cer found on Lnghsh pround.... 
Tmecan the Tree call'd Oak, sir; 
The Loay fir...) do compare, 
Unto our gracious Ring. sir, 
The hmibs so great....tie Lords of state, 
h 'm allow d the thing, sir. 


The branches long....so stout and strong, 
Represent the Legislation, 

The leaves so gav....I’m proud to say, 
The people of the Nation: 

It’s pond'rous root....each way doth shoot, 
The body to protect, sir; l 

The Abrous claws....] deem the laws 
Which some folks much neglect, sir. 


Some Scions few....of pois’nous hue, 
Have dar’d to grow around, sir, 

This yoodly Tree of Liberty, 
To stab with deadly wound, sir; 

But Proviaence...our great dctence, 
With mercitul preveniion, 

And mighty stroke, preserv'd this Oak, 
And biynted their intention. 


Your glasses fill....and with good will, 
Fach drink the followig I oast, sir, 
May this Ouk Tree....for ever be 
Each honest Briton s boast, sir; 
May this Tree last, without a blust, 
Till Time's great Revolution! 
May God defend unto the end 
Our King and Constitution. 


WAS I RIGHT,OR WAS I NOT? 
A SONG. 


Was I right, or was I not? 
‘Tell me, girls, and tell me true; 
You. I mean, who've husbands got 
Was I wrong toco so too? 


No....]'m sure to dic a maid 
Ne’er was meant to be my lot; 

Hymen cali'd, and Tobey ‘d, 
Was I right, or was I not? 


When the youth, that pleas'd my mind, 
Told his love, in language sweet, 
Could I see him, fond ana kind, 
Sigh and languish at my feet? 


No, no, no....it was in vain, 
Frowns and threats were quite forgot, 
Soon at church I eas'a his pain, 
' was Í right, or was I not? 


This, I know, a single life 
Never was design'd for me 3 
No, no, no... tis noucht but strife 

That you surely wili agree. 


Girls, get married....that’s your plan, 
Cupid will assist the plot; 

Then, hke me, secure vour Man.see 
Was Í rigut, or was l not? 


Mr. OLNSCHOOL, 


(The f ilowirg amorous sonnet, of the famous Portuguese 
pee Camoens, and for which we are indebted to the learned 
and ingenicus William Ha: lev, esq may be acceptable to 
some Of your readers, especially as it offers a fair compa 
riscon with letrarch in his own walk, who, as weil as 
our own gea; Milon, (twenty-third sonnet) bas wrote on 
the same supper. “the Lucid of Camoens, as we have 
it iu we eiegant tran-ta:ion of Willam Juhus Mickle, 
esq. is au honcur © his country, and not inferior in merit, 
in my opirion, to the jerusalem of 'Tusso Wha pity 
thar we cannot, as yet, see the national pretensions of 
Spain to ep c fume in an Bvylish translation. [tis much 
to be wished that Mr. Has ley, or some person of equal 
talents and erucition, should give us the whole ot rhe 
Araucana d ticitla. .. This seems to have a betrer claim to 
Corder vanonal honour than any of the epic py ems of their 
gear beast Lopez de Vega. Me. Hayley weuld enable us 
to see the beauties of the spanish no less than Mr. Michle 
has ha ot the Vorvuguese poet, whose various merit he 
so beauitulls describes. 


were ene Camoens, © the bard of glory and of love, 
e Twa- thre to blerd the eagle and the dove: 
"Tbs thansless country heard thy var: ing Ivre, 
“lo Petrarch’s softness melt, and swell to Llomer's fire” 


SONNET ON H:S MISTRESSe 


While prest with wocs from which it cannot flee, 
My fancy sinks. and slumber seals my cyes, 
Her spirit hastens in my dreams to rise, 

Who was in life but as a dream to me. 


O’er a dread waste, so wide no eye can see 
tiow far its sense-cvading limit lies, 

l follow her quick step, but ah! she flies! 
Our distance widening by stern Fate’s decree. 


Fly not from me kind shadow! I exclaim: 

She with fix'd eyes that her soft thoughts reves, 
And seem to say... forbear thy fond design !” 
“till flies...f call her. but her half form'd name 
Lies on my fuult’ring tongue. I wake and feel 
Note’en one short delusion muy be mine. 


TO A HANDSOME, BUT LOQUACIOUS YOUNG LADS 


W hile ruptured on your charms I gaze, 
You speak so loud and long, 

I find you angel in your face, 
But woman in your tongue. 


When taken captive by your eyes 
What pains.I might endure, 

But happily your tongue supplies, 
To beauty’s wounds a cure. 


You still, perhaps, my love might gain, 
If ever it could be, 

Tiat you from speaking could refrain, 
Or I could unly see. 


That this shall be the case. appears 
How small a chance, so tong 

As I shall still retain my ears, 
And you.retain your tongue. 


If lovers then you would pursue, 
Ah! learn your power to prize, 

Nor by your iule tongue undo 

_, Phe conquests of your eyes. 


TO A STRIKING BEAUTY, 


When Charlotte’s lilly band I press’d, 
And with a heart-enleebling sigh, 
Presumptuous drew it to my breast, 
h flew like Pghtning to my eve: 
In vain l} struggled to withstand 
The power of Charlotte’s lilly hand. 
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INTERESTING TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA, 


TRANSLATED FROM TYE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


(Continued. ) 
PART THE SECOND. 
CHAPTER V. 


Unwholesomeness of the Waterse Considerations upon 
America, considered as a quarter of the world. 
’ q 


The water is, in America, generally considered 
asunwholcsome. For all those who do not choose 
to have a fever every year, are advised not to dwell 
near the water. It is impregnated with sulphur. 
Every morning and evening a mischievous vapour 
rises from the rivers. The Susquchannah is pe- 
culiarly unhealthy. The proportion of water to 
land, is greater, in the United States, and in Ame- 
rica generally, than any where else, which is easily 
accounted for by the extensive woods. It is even 
affirmed that all the rivers and brooks have grown 
smaller since the country began to be cultivated. 
The superfluous moisture is, however, in connection 
with the warmth, generally the cause of the rapid 
vegetation. Jor there falls much more rain, rec- 
koned by inches in Pennsylvania, than in the 
middle parts of Europe, although there are fewer 
rainy days. : 

The earth, which ts in every country, the prin- 
cipal object, (since the air and water must receive 
a modification analogous to it,) is stated by the Abbé 
Raynal to be threughout barren; that 1s, in the At- 
lantic states. But I shall here, first suggest some 
considerations respecting the new quarter of the 
world in general. 

It appears to me that Africa, Asia, and Europe, 
or the old world so called, forms only one division 
of the earth, and America the other. Instead of 
four divisions, therefore, there should be only two, 
or, if New-Holland, and the other islands of the 
Southern ocean, be, as L think they should Le, con- 
sidered as a separate part of the world, three. The 
three ancient quarters of the world are notoriously 
one continent, connected together by the isthmus 
of Suez, as South and North America are by that of 
Panama. 

J call America anew divisionofthe world, not that it 
has been provedto have risen more recently trom the 
sea than the old world, but because it was more latery 
discovered, (though upon this principle the islands 
of the Southern Achipelago should be called the 
newcst part of the world;) but chiefly because it 
has been very lately first cultivated; for what is a 
mere land, without people? 

But, that America remained longer covered by 
the sea, than the other parts of the world, and of 
course, isin that respect vounrer, notwithstanding 
all which Buffon advancesin support of that opinion, 
etil] remains problematical. The high mountains 
in south-America, seem, indecd, to conhrm this 
system, inasmuch as rivers, in process of time, by 
washing away the carth, reduce the loftiness of 


modern creation is not extant in North-America, 
where the mountains, hitherto known, are not even 
so high as those of Germany. 

It is further said that Amcrica was less populous 
than the old world, and might be considered as a 
single forest. Tremark that it could not be so very 
thin of inhabitants, ifthe Spaniards destroyed twelve 
millions of people. I find that Peru was a popu- 
lous empire, and that Mexico could not be called 
poorly peopled. That America, with the exception 
of those two empires, was covered by one continued 
forest, may prove that the inhabitants paid little 
attention to cultivation, but not that the country 
is new. But why did the Indians neglect cultiva- 
tion? It may be answered, because they had no 
knowledge of iron. But why had they no know- 
ledge of that substance, with which all North-Ame- 
rica teems? Mankind are variously formed. Unity 
in variety is a general law of Nature. If this proves 
that the Indians had little genius, it proves not the 
youth of the country. ‘They may have lived on, 
thousands of years together, without ever thinking 
of iron. The small number of people, might, very 
naturally, be imputed to the perpetual wars of the 
several tribes against one ancther. But even in 
North-America, we find the number of inhabitants 
to have been considerable, at the time of the dis- 
covery, before the Europeans had poisoned them 
with their brandy and their small pox. The colon- 
ists also diminished the game, the principal focd of 
the Indians, and population always decays with the 
means of subsistance. Why has not New-Iolland, 
which is yet more thinly peopled than America 
was, at the time ofits first discovery, been reckoned 
among the new countries? Mankind, as I said be- 
fore, are variously formed, and as there are wild 
and tame beasts of the same species, in like man- 
ner the Indians of America may be called wild 
men, or men of the woods. It is well known that 
they cannot live at all in a civilized condition, 
which proves that they are organized only for the 
woods. There are beasts of the woods and beasts 
ofthe field. Why should there not be men of the 
woods and men of the ticld ? 


It has been argued that the inhabitants of Ame- 
rica came from Asiae I wonder why persons have 
racked their brains to discover, whence America 
received her population, without inquiring, at the 
sume time, whence Europe, and our earthly ball in 
reneral, was peopled. Perhaps it will be answered 
the world is from eternity, and the human race like- 
wise. If] grant this, 1 may still maintain the case 
with respectto America to be the same. No....jit 
is answered. America bears too many unGquestion- 
alle marks of a more recent origin, so that the 
inhabitants must have proceeded altogether from 
the old world. I have just shewn that some of these 
preofs of youth alleged concerning this quarter 
of the earth are not conclusive. All this remains 
uncertain, and even if the badness of the soil, and 
the inferiority of the aboriginal beasts and men, 
which have been very much cried down, were prov- 
cd, it would not be an unanswerable proof. It 
might be said, countries are various in their nature; 
one is better than another, and the plants, the beasts, 


mountains. But then again, this testimonial of a | and the men, in one coyntry may be not su well 


constituted as in another. The nature of the soil 
alone might cause thise But the fact, that all the 
American beasts are inferior in their organization 
to those of other parts of the world, is not altoge- 
ther accurate. The squirrels in America are as 
pretty animals as they are elsewhere. The various 
kinds of deer, are as well shaped, and equally swift. 
The racoon, a species peculiar to America, is a 
handsome, lively animal. ‘It is said, likewise, that 
all the animals common to both hemispheres are, 
in America, smaller than in the old world. ‘This 
opinion arises from the circumstance that all the 
American species of beasts, and even of birds, form 
an intermediate gradation between two different 
kinds in Europe, so that they are not exactly the 
same, but constitute a connecting chain between 
the several degrees of the animal kingdom. Thus, 
for instance, the common Pennsylvanian hare (not 
the white hare, which has been found there, only 
within these two years,) is an itermediate between 
the rabbit and the hare; the partridge is the same 
between the European quail and partridge, &c. so 
that it mizghtas well be said that all animals in Ame- 
rica are larger, if they were compared with the 
European species next under them. The various 
kinds of deercannot by any means be called smaller. 
The American elk, is a large stag, and properly 
the same as the large Muropean stag, only some- 
what larger. The moose is properly the American 
elk, and according to credible accounts often weighs 
two thousand pounds. It is, therefore, assuredly 
not smaller than that of Europe. 


Nor is it universally true, that all animals, and 
even mankind, degenerate in America, as Buffon 
and Pauw maintain. The horses, andthe horn-cattle 
in Chili, Tucuman, Mexico, &c. have certainly not 
degenerated. In Connecticut there are oxen which 
weigh two thousand pounds. I must, however, 
acknowledge that the horses in the United States 
appeared to me very much degenerated, whatever 
care was taken of their breeds They are smaller, 
and universally weak in the hind parts, even when 
their fore parts are handsome. Neither have they 
any spirit. The horn-cattle too are small, even 
though they should weigh as much. That the de- 
scendants from the Europeans, in respect to bodily 
strength, at least the second or third generation, 
have very much degenerated, and in this respect 
rencrally seem to be far below the Europeans, I have 
already said. It would still remain, however, to in- 
quire how much ofthisis to be ascribed tothe account 
of education and the mode ofliving. I have likewise 
thought, I remarker + the provisions, fewer nou- 
rishing parts, contained in the same quantity. The 
meat looks well, but it is stringy, and less nutritious. 
It is also certain that there are fewer native spe- 
cies of birds and beasts, in America, than in pa- 
rallel climates of the old world. There appear to 
me, likewise, tobe fewer individuals of every species. 
But allthis does not prove that America was a part 
of the world, not long since, covered with water, and 
if the contrary remains equally without proof, al- 
though the numerous marks of ancient cultivation, 
and the bones which have been discovered, of a 
large animal, no longer extant, secin to confirin it, 
we shall do very wel} to suspend our judgment u 
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Spallanzani was entrusted with the cabinet of 
natural history in the university; but he found 
himself almost the nominal depositary ofa treasure 
which did not exist: he himself laid the founda- 
tions of it; and it is become, by his endeavours, one 
of the most valuable and useful. 

lie enriched it by his repeated travels, both by 
sca and land, into Europe and Asia, across the 
Appenine Mountains, the Alps and Krapacks, to 
the bottom of mines, amidst the ruins of volcanoes, 
and on the brink of their craters: by these means 
he completed that vast collection of curiosities, 
which all the world’s wealth could never have 
purchased; because wealth can never supply the 
place of genius and discernment. 

In 1779 Spallanzani traversed Switzerland and 
the Grison territories. He proceeded to Geneva, 
where he rested a month with his friends; who 
were no Jess charmed with his conversation than 
with his writings. He then returned to Pavia, and 
published, in 1780, a new work in two volumes. in- 
tiled, Dissertaziont di Fisica clnimale e Vegctutties 
Some of Spallanzani’s experiments upon digestion, 
which he made for the improvement of his pupils, 
led him to study that mysterious operation. He 
repeated the experiments of Reaumur upon galli- 
naceous fowls; and observed, that trituration, 
which is, in this case, an assistant to digestion, is, 
nevertheless, not the eficient cause of it. He dis- 
cerned, that the gizzard of these birds, which, 
ecual in sharpness to the keenest lancet, pulverises 
nuts and filberts, does not digest the powder which 
it forms; but that the nutritious matter thus 
reduced to powder undergoes a new transformation 
in the stomach, in order to render itan aliment con- 
genial to the nature of the blood and the humours 
of the body. He laid it down as an established 
principle, that digestion operates in the stomach 
of a great number of animals by the active cnergy 
of a certain juice, which dissolves the aliments re- 
ceived; and with a view to render his demonstra- 
tion more incontestable, he had the courage to try 
some experiments pon himself, and the address to 
compete his proofs by artificial digestions made in 
plasses upon Dis table, effected hom mixing the 
mnasticated nutriment with the gastric juice, which 
he found means to extract from the stomech of 
aninvalse | 

This work gave offence to John Hunter. He 
published, in 1785, some observations upon diges- 
tion, where he took occasion to maeke very severe 
enimadversions on Spallanzani, who revenged 
himself by publishing this work in Italan, and 
addresoing to Caidant. in 1788, Una Lettere Af loge 
tica in risposta alie Osservazioni del Signor Giovanni 
Lianter. 

The second volume treats of the propagation of 
animals and plants. Spallanzani proves by expe- 
riments equally new and surprising, the existence 
of the germ before fecundation ; he demonstrates 
the existence of tadpoles in the females of five 
diiverent species of frogs, toads, and salamanders, 
before fecundation; he relates the success of 
fecundations effected by art upon the tadpoles of 
these live species, and even upon a quadruped ; he 
shews, in the same manner, the seed in flowers, be- 
fore the emission of their prolihe powder; and, 
by a mice and delicate anatomy, of which, perhaps, 
anideacan hardly be formed,he shews, inthe sfartium 

juncewin, the lobe as well as the seeds. in their integue 
ments; he traces them through theirdificrent stages 
of Luddins:, before and after the possibility of being 
focund ted, and deaves not the shadow of a doubt, 
hot that the sced and its integninents exist a long 
tune before the Bower besiis to bud, and, conse- 
omondy, a don. tine betore the protic power can 
exit Phe repeated bis GbservaGens upon many 
species OF Plants, with the same results; in short, 
be patse semi divicual plants fom temale flowers, 
vue contained diintiad sied, trongt there cannot 


Do evel ine Sup dssol sus Aeren Ol tacir buvitgy any | tatta 
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communication with the prolific powder of the male 
flowers. Spallanzani, as was customary with him, 
took the opportunity presented by the academic va- 
cations of the year 1781 to make a tour abroad, the 
principal object of which was to increase the col- 
lection of curiosities in the cabinet of Pavia. He set 
out in July for Marscilles, where he commenced a 
new history of the sea, which, though incomplete, 
would furnish an infinite number of new and 
curious facts, relating to several inhabitants of the 
waves. He afterwards proceeded to Massa and 
Carrara, in order to observe the quarries of that 
marble in such great esteem among statuaries ; 
he returned to Spezzia, and brought back to Favia 
animmense collection offishes, both ofthe testaceous 
and crustaceous description, which he deposited 
in this cabinet, of which bis travels had rendered 
him the worthy trustee. With the same views and 
with similar success, he visited the coasts of Istria 
in 1782, and the Appenine mountains in 1783, 
where he had an opportunity of observing the 
dreadful storms and the singwar vapour which 
have rendered that year famous in meteorology. 
His fame daily increased: the emperor Joseph IL. 
knew him when he was in Lombardy ; from the 
very first he soughtthe conversation of Spallanzani, 
and testihed the great esteem which he entertained 
for his talents, by presenting him with his own por- 
trait set in gold. 

The university of Padua made him an offer, in 
the year 1785, of the professorship of natural 
history, then vacant by the death of Anthony 
Vallisneri, promising him, at the same time, more 
considerable perquisites than those which he en- 
joyed at Pavia; but the archduke doubled his 
salary, and permitted him to accompany to Con- 
stanuinople the Chevalier Zuliant. He set out on 
this journey the 2ist of August; on his road he 
made many observations upon the marine produc- 
tions which he met with in those latitudes, as well 
as upon the meteorological events daily occurring. 
He touched at several islands in the Archipelago, 
Which he surveyed with a philosophical cye; be 
descended towards Troy, in order to visit those 
romantic abodes so beautifully described by the 


Dard whom he most admired, and. slowly moving: 


thiough those poetical recesses, he made some 

geological observations truly original 
Spallanzani arrived at Constantinople on the Lith 

of October, and continued there eleven months. 

The physical and moral phenomenaol this country, 

hitherto unhuown to him, riveted bis attention 3 he 

traversed the shores of both the seas, clinibed the 
neighbouring hills, and visited the island of Chaiki, 
where he discovered to the Turks a cepper-mine, 
of which they were before entirely ignorante He 
proceeded to the island of Principi, some miles 
distant from Constantinople, where he discovered 
an iron mine wholiy unknown. He set out en his 
return to Europe the l6tu of August, 1786, loaded 
with oriental spoils, composed of animals peculiar 
to those regions. 
( To be Continued.) 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
seere Novit, quid toto fiat in orbe, 
Qu.d Seres, quid Thraces agant. 
JUVENAL. 

[It may he remembered by those, who are even acrimoni- 
ously prejudiced against Mr Cobbett, thar the following 
work is free from any illiberal or unfounded remarks up- 
on our national character; that itis nota party preduciion; 
that it aspires and has attained to the dignity of a per- 
manent work ; that it is a genuire register of important 
incidents; and is a remarkavly cheap, userul and correct 
publication, lts tone, as might be expecced, is manly, 
butits expression is discreet and temperwe, Tt deserves, 
and will receive, the atteniive perusal of every honcst 
seeker after (ruth and information, hether he is *'of Paul 
or Appoltos.”” 

COBBETT’S WEEKLY POLITICAL REGISTER. 
‘This work, which has awreacy met with success 
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the history of periodical publications, is intended 
to be the most ample and complete repository of 
political and historical knowk dge that ever oppear 
ed in England orany other country. The contents 
are as foliew: I. An historical account of the Fro- 
ceedings in Parliament, somewhat in the same man- 
ner, but more minute, than the account of those 
proceedings usually contained in the Annual Regis- 
ters. IL All State Pujers, whether they immedi- 
ately relate to Great Britain or not; and, under 
this head, care is taken to recur to such compacts 
and translations of past times as do, or may, affect 
the circumstances of the present time. For in- 
stance, the same number which contains a discus- 
sion of that part of the treaty of Amiens which re- 
lates to Guiana, also contains such parts of the 
treaties of Utrecht and of Paris as relate to the 
French and the Forturucse territory in that part of 
the world. Again: in order to shew what the views 
of France are in preventing England from having 
treaties of commerce with other nations, extracts 
are made from thirteen treaties between France 
and other powers, in which the Republic has either 
made, or stipulated for treaties of commerce. So 
that the Register docs. in fact, contain all the au- 
thentic materials and information that can possibly 
he necessary to the forming of a correct judement 
on current events. Ili. Fair and foee discussions of 
the measures of government, whether relating: to 
foreign affairs, colonies, commerce, manufactures, 
revenue, debts, expenditures, laws civil, military or 
ecclesiastical. On these various and important 
subjects the work already contains such information 
as the editor is led to hope has been of some service 
tothe country. Nor are transactions, of a nature 
not so immediately political, excluded from notice; 
as in the instances of the Ictters to Sir Joseph Banks 
and Mr. Otto. In short, every thing which mate- 
tially affects, directly or indirectly, the interest or 
honor of the British nation, is inthis work, a sub- 
ject ol remark, if not of ample investigation. 
IV. Lricf notices of all new books and pamphlets that 
relate to history, politics political economy, or that 
bear upon subjects connected therewith. In some 
instances the principles and statements of works 
so noticed are examined and controverted ; but the 
gencral intention of this department is to point out 
to the reader, and to put on record, the existence 
of the several works that relate mere particularly 
to the events of the present time. Twenty-four 
booxs and pamphlets of this description have alrea- 
dy becn houcedses. Phe peccding important heads 
are fuliowed by a selection of such Furcien Intelli- 
gence and Domestice Occurrences as are of “ome pub- 
lic importance ; to Which are added a weehly ac- 
count ol Promvtions, Births, Marriages, Deaths, 
Prices of Stocks, of Corny Meet, Breed, Sc. also of the 
Course uf Exchange and of the Changes of the Weather. 
Fach number closes with a Summary View of the 
rivst important Lsiitical Occurrences, whether foreign 
or domestice 

Such are the weekly contents of the work. Its 
torm isa Koyel Octuvo,with a double column, and fo- 
lio d pages, tor the convenience of reference. This 
lorin renders the work manageable, The num- 
bers are so many shectsofa volume, which will be 
completed at the end of the half year, and will con- 
tain +16 pages, besides the General Title, Table of 
Contents, Supplement and Index, of which it is neces- 
sary to say afew words. ‘That part of the work, 
Which appears weekly, will form a chronicle : not 
only of public events and transactions, but of the 
opinions entertained relative thereto. — This, how- 
ever, is not quite cnough to render the work so 
compicte as the editor could wish it. There are 
Many articles, such as parhamentary reports and 
other papers, for instance, winch would overload 
the weckly numbers, but which it is, NEVCIULCIESSy 
uccessaly to preserve. Such papers, theretore, 
tozether with ali the other various sudyects. usual- 
iy nace au tb. dad Regiatera aha witb sume 


that those Registers have neveryet touched upon,will 
form the Supplement to the half yearly yolume, in 
which will be included an account ofall new publi- 
cations foreign and domestic,a complete history of 
the theatre, &c. &c. and which will close with an 
Historical Summary and a complete and copious Jn- 
dex. A General Title and Table of Contents will be 
printed at the same time 3 and due notice will be 
given of the time and manncrot obtuining the whole. 

Subscriptions and orders for this Register will be 
received by JOHN MORGAN, No. 51, South Se- 
cond Street, Philadelphia. and by EZRA SAR- 
GEANT & Co. No. 1293, Water Street, New-York. 
The price of the weckly Number is 20 cents each. 
They can be forwarded by post toany part of the 
United States, at the sume expence as any other 
newspaper. 

Each Number contains full as much letter-press 
as any other newspaper, ind is entirely unencum- 
bered with advertisements, or with uscless matter 
of any kind. The annual expence is only 10 dols. 
40 cents, and as the supplementary part will have 
no stamp, and will be supplied as cheap as possible, 
the two volumes which will complete the year, will 
in proportion tothe quantity of print (which will 
be equal to upwards of three thousand pages of the 
common Annual Registers), be as cheap as any 
book published in London. 

37> Complete sets may be had, on early appli- 
cation as above. 


—— 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPIJS. 
FOR THE LORT FOLIO. 

Mr. Gifford, commenting upon a virulent pas- 
sage in the fourth satire of Juvenal, has a sarcasm 
at the beetle blindness of the darkling commenta- 
tor, which reminds us of one of the most severe 
passages inthe Baviad and Maviad. The passage 
as it appears in the new translation, runs thus : 

When the lost Flavius, drunk with fury, tore 
The prostrate world, that bled at every pore, 
Aud Rome beheld, in body and in mind, 
A bald pate Nero rise to curse mankind. 


The Old Schuliust says these four lines provoked 
the emperor to send Juvenal into banishinent. This 
is a judicious thought, as they must be allowed to 
be much more offensive than the short reflection on 
Paris, in the seventh satire, which is commonly 
cited as the cause of his exile. There are, how- 
ever, two objections, Mr. G. slyly adds, which I 
own have their weight with me; first, that Domi- 
tian would have thrown the author of so severe a 
passage from the ‘Tarpeian rock, instead of send- 
ing him into Egypt; and secoudly, that he was 
ducki’y dead, as the Critic would have found, if he 
had read a few lines further, when it was written! 

The fame of some of cur new Country Banks has 
induced many French Bankers to come over to 
learn the art of lending money without cash. 

« Wit makes the man, the want of it the fellow.” 
According tothe principle of Port there were a 
great many /e//ows at the late Masquerades. 

[ orn. Post. 

The follwing is a whimsical pun. & The alarm- 
ists still continue to jaw about the gum trade.” 

Mrs. Jorpan has adjusted her engagement with 
the proprietors of Drury-line Theatre, at forty-five 
guineas per week 3 asum highly honourable to their 
liberality, and justly due to her talents. 

Rapnakv's famous Nativity lately brought three 
thousand guineas at the Europan MUSEUM, St. 
James’s-square: a distinguished amateur, near 
Cavendish-square, is reported to be the purchaser. 

Flesh colour is announced ameng the fashionable 
colours of the present month. This must be xl- 
ways the case Whey jt is dhe fashion to go half naded, 
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We are glad to read the following in a London 
paper. There is no doubt, but the book in question 
is both true and beauaful. © This day is published, 
in one volume, I-mo. price 6s. Lhe Shirit of Anti- 
Fucohinism tor 1802 (to be continued annually); 
being a collection of essays, Iciters, dissertations, 
and other pieces, in prose and verse, on subjects 
religious, Moral, political, and literary ; partly se- 
lected from fugitive publications of the day, and 
partly original... Among the oricinal pieces (which 
will ever form by much the greater part of the vo- 
lume) are contributions which will be regularly con- 
tinued from some of the first poets and prose-wri- 
tersof the present day. 

Published by J. Whittle, at the Anti-Jacobin 
Office, No. 3. South mopton-street, Strand; and 
sold by Cobbet and Morgan, at the Crown and Mi- 
tre, Pall-mall; Chapple, No. 166, Pall-mall; Hurst, 
Paternoster-row ; and allother Booksellers in town 
and country.” 

he folowing will give American parents some 
idea of the early moral end literary instruction, 
Which youth in Scotland enjoys Wants a situa- 
lion, a youne lad. from Scotland, who writes a fine 
hand. and is forward in arcthmetic, and a good La- 
tin scholar: his friends would be happy to fix him 
with some reputabic merchant, banker, or trades- 
man; he is inhis thirteenth year, of reputable pa- 
rents, of good disposition, and would make himself 
useful: he has been brought up with strict princi- 
ples of religion; has been but ten days in town. 
For further particulars, apply to No. 6. John-street, 
lead to Portland-st.” 

[Lon. paper. 

We publish the following from a London paper, 
and hope that these Tables, for the comfort and 
health of the Student, may be imported into 
America. and that as the scholar leans upon them 
he may experience additional brightness of thought, 
and a quicker fluency of expression. By his 
Majesty's Royal letters patent. —Lucock's Elewuting 
Ieties, on a principle entirely new, which can be 
adapted to those suitable for the Libraries of 
Noblemen, the officers of State, those of gentlemen 
of the law, merchants’ counting-houses, and the 
the studies of artists, and are calculated to accom- 
modate every person who writes, reads, draws, or 
studies; the altitude being varied at pleasure, 
whereby they are made to suit a sitting or a 
standing position, which ts a very great alleviation 
to those gentlemen who sit or stand in one posture, 
for the above or other purposes many hours to- 
gether, either of which positions, long continued, 
is very wearisome, greatly injurious to the health, 
und often ruinous to the constitution ; but a change 
from a sitting toa standing posture, and vice versa, 
as often as may be required, must be a great relief 
and convenience, particulary as a change from a 
standing-desk to a sitting-desk, and even to the 
fat surface of a table, is so easily obtained, for 
the sorting of papers, or other purposes, withcut 
deranging any thing lying thereon; and this on a 
principle so perfectly secure, at any altitude, that 
it cannot be put out of order. May be had at 
Pocock's, No. 26, Southampton-street, Strand, the 
Warchouse for his Patent Boethema Matresses, 
Patent Improved Sofas, Couches, Easy Chairs, 

feclining Chair Beds, Carving Chairs, Rising 
Stools, and various other articles of uscful mecha- 
nical furniture, peculiarly adapted for ease, com- 
fort, and repose, and which gives that great relief 
the changes of position only can afford.” 
Extract of a letter from Paris, dated Aug. 10, 1802. 

« Literature in all its branches is most unre- 
nittingly pursued and encouraved in the metropolis 
of the republic. Every man of learning, whether 
native or forciener, is here courted and paid the 
moət Mmiaiked attention to, Invited to exert his 
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talents, and is well rewarded for any new inven- 
tion or discovery. For this purpose, the Govern- 
ment and Ministers render themselves essy of 
access, and individuals are forward in prometine 
their introduction and success in every brouch of 
literary effort. It is the same with respect to 
mechanical arts and workmen of all descriptions. 
There appears now to exist in Paris one universel 
emulation, and that is to repair the evils of the 
revolution as fast as possible, by encouraging 
every person capable of seconding their laudable 
views. Ina recent instance, the Chief Consul 
liberally and wisely ordered a premium, voted by 
the National Institute to a foreigner (a German 
residing at Vienna) for the improvement of the 
Lunar Tables, to be doubled, paying the additional 
sum out of his own pocket, and accompanying the 
Whole with an invitation to the party to repair 
to Paris, where he will be provided for. 

I am at this moment engaged in translating: into 
English a valuable work, written by an eminent au- 
thor herc, to point out a plan for improving the 
French language, by making the writing and 
pronunciation of it correspond. and doing away the 
caprices and variations for whichitis soremarkuable. 
Without a friend, or even a single acquaintance in 
Paris, I have myself, within one week, procured as 
much literary employment as I can possibly attend 
to, by mere personal application to the parties: I 
have acquired three or four valuable patrons, in 
consequence of laying before them a copy ofa work 
I lately published in London.” 


er 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor will deem it an act of literary kindness, 
if any gentleman possessing the Didot edition 
stereotype of Phaedrus, Sallust, and the Vicar of 
Wakcetield, in the French traasletion, will be so 
courteous as to send them, for a short time, with 
the address of the owner, to No. 25, North Second 
Street, or to point out where they may be obtained 


The I:ditor wishes to be informed, where he can 
procure the London Town and Country Magazine 
from the year 1773 to 1780 inclusive, and he will 
likewise be particularly obliged if some literary vir- 
tuoso will indicate in what public or private library 
may be found a quaint book of the fifteenth century, 
entitled, “ A Paradise of Daintie Devices.” 


The Editor is particularly obliged to some gen- 
tleman traificking to the East Indies who has 
communicated to him a valuable file of ‘ The 
Government Gazette” of Madras, together with a 
circular from Mr. Richard Taylor, the proprietor 
of that paper. The Editor will be very happy to 
exchange the Port Folio for a publication so in- 
genious as the Madras Gazette, and, in such a 
commerce, will always esteem himself the gainer. 
lie will also cheerfully convey to Mr. Taylor any 
American intelligence, that may interest that 
gentleman, or prove of public utility. 


The poetry of * Dactyl and Comma” has been 
much praised by men of good taste. We wish for 
more specimens. As they profess to be but 
beginners in the business of poetry, we hope, for 
the credit of the house, that they will be diligent 
and punctual. 


t . ° ` . 
The return of Ferdinando is greeted with a cor- 
dial welcome. 


We cannot agree to any censureofthe magician, 
Mrs. Radcliffe. In her Romance we discover 
many delightful forms, and we look with as much 
interest at her pictures of Banditti, as at any which 
« Savage Rosa dash'd, or learned Poussin drew,” 

There musiny Fancy takes her stand, 
The child of Genius and of spleen, 
And waves her visionary ward, 

To realize her pictur’d scene. 
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As I could write and cypher, (as the phrase 
is,) C next thought of sending me to New- 
foundland, to assist in a store-house. For this 
purpose he negociated with a Mr. Holdsworthy ol 
Dartmouth, who agreed to fit me oute I Ieft 
Ashburton with little expectation of seeing it again, 
and indeed with little care, and rode with my 
godfather to the dwelling of Mr. Holdsworthy. 
On seeing me, this great man observed, with a 
look of pity and contempt that I was * too small,” 
and sent me away suficiently mortified. I expect- 
ed to be very ill received by my godfather, but he 
said nothing. He did not, however, choose to take 
me back himself, but sent me in the passage boat 
to Totness, from whence I was to walk home. On 
the passage, the boat was driven by a midnight 
storm on the rocks, and I escaped with life almost 
by miracle. | 

My godfather had now humbler views for me, 
and I had little heart to resist any thing. He 
proposed to send me on board one of the Torbay 
fishing boats; I ventured, however, to remonstrate 
against this, and the matter was compromised, by 
my consenting to go on board acoaster. A coaster 
was speedily found for me at Brixham, and thither I 
went when little more than thirteen. 

My master, whose name was Full, though a 
gross and ignorant, was not an ill natured man; at 
least not to me: and my mistress used me with un- 
varying kindness, moved perhaps by my weakness 
and tender years. In return, I did what I could 
to requite her, and my good will was not over- 
looked. 

Our vessel was not very large, nor our crew very 
numerous. On ordinary occasions, such as short trips 
to Dartmouth, Plymouth, &c. it consisted only of 
my master, an apprentice nearly out of his time, 
and myself: when we had to go farther, to Ports- 
mouth, for example, an additional hand was hired 
for the voyage. 

In this vessel (the Two Brothers) I continued 
nearly a twelve month; and here F got acquainted 
with nautical terms, and contracted a Jove for the 
sea, Which a lapse of thirty years has but hule 
diminished. 

It will be easily conceived that my life was a life 
of hardship. I was not only a “ ship bey on the high 
and giddy mast,” but also in the cabin, where every 
menial office fell to my lot; yet if I was restless and 
discontented, I can safely say, it was not so much on 
account of this, as of my being precluded from all 
possibility of reading: as my master did not pos- 
scss, nor do I recollect seeing during the whole 
time of my abode with him, a single book of any 
description, except the Coasting Pilot. 

As my lot seemed to be cast, however, I was 
not neyligent in seeking such information as pro- 
mised to be useful; and I therefore, frequented, at 
my leisure hours, such vessels as dropt into 
Torbay. On attempting to get on board one of 
these, which I did at midnight, I missed my 
footing and fell into the sea. ‘The floating away of 
the buat alarmed the man on deck, who came to the 
ship's side justin time to see me sink. 

He immediately threw out several ropes, one of 
which providentally (for I was unconscious of it) 
entangled itself about me, and I was drawn up to 
the surface, till a boat could be got round. The 
usual methods were taken to recover me, and I 
awoke in bed the next morning, remembering 
nothing but the horror I felt, when I first found 
-myselfunable to cry out for assistance. ' 

"This was not my only escape, but I forbear to 
speak of them. An escape of another kind was 
now preparing for me, which deserves all my no- 
tice as it was decisive of my future fate. 

On Christinas day (1770) I was surprised by a 
message from my godfather, saying that he had 
sent aman and horse tobring me to Asblurton, aud 
desiring me to set out without delay. My master 
as well as myself, suppused it was to spend the 
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holidays there; and he, tkerefore, made no objec- 
uontomy going. We were, Lowever. both mistaken. 

since ] had dived at Brixham, I had broken off all 
connection with Ashburton. I had no relation there 
but my poor brother,* who was yet too young for any 
kind of correspondence, and the conduct of my god- 
father towards me, did not entitle him to any por- 
uon of iny gratitude, or kind remembrance. | 
lived, therefore, in a sort of sullen independence 
on all I had formerly known, and thought without 
regret of being abandoned by every one to my fate. 
But I had not been overlooked. The women of 
Brixham, who travelled to Ashburton twice a week 
with fish, and whe had known my parents, did not 
see me without kind concern, running about the 
beach in a ragged jacket and trowsers. They 
mentioned this to the people of Ashburton, and 
never without commisserating my change of con- 
dition. This tale often repeated, awakened at length 
the pity of thcir auditors, and, as the next step, 
their resentment against the man who had reduced 
me to such a state of wreichediess. In a large 
town, this would have had little effect, but in a place 
like Ashburton, where every report speedily be- 
comcs the common property of all the inhabitants, 
it raised a murmur which my godtatber found him- 
self either unable or unwilling to withstand: he 
therefore determined, as I have just observed, to 
recall me; which he could easily do, as I wanted 
some months of fourteen, and consequently was 
not yet bound. 

All this I learned on my arrival: and my heart, 
which had been cruelly shut up, now opened to 
kinder sentiments, and fairer vicws. 

After the holidays I returned to my darling 
pursuit, arithmetic : my progress was how so rapid, 
that in a few months I was at the head of the 
school, and qualified to assist my master, (Mr. E. 
Furlong) en any extraordinary emergency. As he 
usually gave me a trije on those occesions, it 
raised a thought in me, that by engaging with him 
as a repular assistant, and undertuhing the Inst! UC- 
tion of a few evening scholars, I might, with a 
little additional aid, be enabled to support myseil. 
God knows, my ideas of support at this ume were 
of no very extravagant nature. I had besides another 
obiect in view. Mr. ugh Smerdon, my first master, 
was now grown old and infirm ; it scemed unlikely 
that he should hold out above thiee or four years: 
and I fondly flattered myself that notwithstanding 
my youth, I might possibly be appointed to suc- 
ceed him. I was in my fifteenth year, when | 
built these castles; a storm, however, was collect- 
mg, which unexpectecly burst upon me, and 
sweptthem all away. 

On mentioning my little plan to Cese he treated 
it with the utmost contempt; and told ine, in his 
turn, that as Thad learned enough at school and 
more than enough, be must be considered as having 
fairly discharged his duty (so indeed he had 5) he 
added, that he had been negociating with hiscousin, 
ashoemakerofsomce respectability; who had liberally 
agreed to take me withouta fee, as an apprentice. 1 
was so shocked at this intelligence, that I did not 
remonstrate; but went in sulleuness and silence to 


* Of my brother, here introduced for the last time, I 

must yet say a few words. He was literally 
The child of misery, baptized in tears; 

and the short passage of his Lfe did not belie the melancholy 
presage of his infancy. When he was seven years old, the 
parish bound him ont to a hushandman of the name ef Le- 
man, with whom he endured incredible hardships, which I 
had it not in my power to alleviate. At nine years of age 
he broke his thigh, and I took that opportunity to teach 
him to read and write. When my own situation was im- 
proved, | persuaded him to try the sea ; he did so, and wis 
taken on board the Fgmont, on condition that his master 
should receive his wages. ‘The time was now fast approach- 
ing when I could serve him; but he was doomed te hnow 
no favourable change of fortune; he fell sici, and died at 
Cork. 


my new master, to whom I was soon after bound,® 
til I should attain tae age of aventy-cne. 

The fusiy consisted of four Journeymen, two 
sons about my own ive, and an cpprentice some- 
what older. In these there was nethisg remarkable; 
but my master Birascif was the strangest creature! 
He wasa Presbyterian, whose reading was entirely 
conned to the small tracts published on the Ixcter 
Comroversy. As these (at least Lis portion ofthem) 
were all on one side, he entertuincd no doubt of 
their infallibilny, and being noisy and disputatious, 
was sure to silence his oppcnents; and became, 
in consequence of it, Intolerably arropant and con- 
certed. Ife was not, however, indebted solely to 
his knowledge of the subject for his triumph: he 
was possessed of Fenning’s Dictionary, and he made 
a most singular use of it. His custom was to fix on 
any word in common usc, and then to get by heart 
the synonym, or periphrasis by which it was ex- 
plained in the book; this he constantly substituted 
forthe other, and as his opponents were commonly 
ignorant of his meaning, his victory was complete. 

With such a man I was not likely to add much 
to my stock of knowledge, small as it was; and 
indeed nothing could well be smaller. At this 
period I had read nothing but a black letter ro- 
mance called Parismus and Parismenus, and a few 
loose magazines which my mother had brought 
from South Molton. 
well acquainted with; it was the favourite study 
of my grandmother, and reading it frequently 
with her, had impressed it strongly on my mind ; 
these then, with the Imitation of ‘Thomas a Kempis, 
which I used to read to my mother on her deathbed, 
constituted the whole of my literary acquisitions. 

As I hated my new profession with a perfect 
hatred, I made no progress in it; and was conse- 
quently little regarded in the family, of which I 
sunk by degrees into the common drudge : this 
did not much disquiet me, for my spirits were now 
humbled. I did not, however, quite resign the 
hopes ofone day succeeding to Mr. Hugh Smerdon, 
and, therefore, secretly prosecuted my favourite 
study, at every interval of leisure. 

These intervals were not very frequent; and 
when the use 1 made of them was found out, they 
were rendered sull less so. I could not guess the 
motives for this at first; but at length I discovered 
that my master intended his youngest son for the 
situation to which I aspired. - 

l possessed at this time but onebook inthe world: 
it was a treatise on Alpebra, given to meby a young 
woman who had found itin a lodging house. I con- 
sidered it as a treasure; but it was a treasure locked 
up: fur it supposed the reader to be well acquainted 
with simple equation, and I knew nothing of the 
matters My master’s son had purchased Fenning’s 
lutroduction: this was precisely what I wanted, but 
he carefully concealed it from me, and I was in- 
debtedtochancealone forstumbling upon his hiding 
place. I sat up for the greatest part of several 
nights successively, and, before he suspected that 
his treatise wes discovered, had completely master 
ed it. I could now enter upon my own; and that 
carried me pretty far into the science. 

This was not done without difficulty. I had not a 
farthing on earth, nora friend to give me one: 
pen, ink, and paper, therefore, (in despite of the 
Nippant remark of Lord Oxford,) were, for the 
most part, as completely outof my leach as a crown 
and sceptre. There was, indeed, a resource, but the 
utmost cuutionand secrecy were necessary inapply- 
ing toite I beat out pieces of leather as smooth as 
possible, and wrought my problems on them 
with a blunted awl: for the rest, my memory was 
tenacious, and I could multiply and divide by ittoa 
great extent. 

( To be continued.) 
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* My indenture, which now lies before me, is dated th® 
firsted January, 1772. 


The Bible, indeed, I was - 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AXD WRITINGS OF LAZARUS 
SPALLANZANI, THE CELEBRATID NATURALIST. 


LAZARUS SPALLANZANI was born at Scan- 
diano, in the department of Crostolo, on the iO:h 
of January, 1729; be was the son of John Nicholas 
Spallanzani, a counsellor of great repute, and of 
Lucia Zijhanis he commenced his studies in his 
own country, and at the ave of fifteen went to Reg- 
gio de Modena, where he prosecuted them with 
the utmost assiduity. The Jesuits, who initiated 
him into the study of polite literature, and the Do- 
minican friars who heard of his vast improvements, 
were desirous of attaching him to their order; 
but his passion for knowledye led him to Bologna, 
where his relation, Laura Bassi, a lady deservedly 
celebrated for her genius, her eloquence, and her 
knowledge of natural philosophy and mathematics, 
was, at that time, one of the most illustrious pro- 
fessors of that university, and, indeed, of all Italy. 
Under the direction of this enlightened guide, Spal- 
tanzani learned to prefer the study of Nature to that 
of her commentators, or to estimate the real value 
of the commentary in proportion to the compurison 
it bore with the original; he soon perceived the 
wisdom of her instructions, and ere long expcrien- 
ced their happy effects. 

Spallanzani’s taste for philosophy was by no 
means exclusive ; he studied his own language with 
peculiar attention, made a considerable proficiency 
in the Latin, and more particularly applied himself 
to the French and Greck. Spallanzani, in confor- 
mity to the inclinations of a father who loved him, 
applied to the study of jurisprudence; he was even 
-on the point of being admitted a doctor, when An- 
thony Vallisnéri, professor of natural history at 
Padua, induced him to renounce that intention, by 
promising the consent of his father, who was so 
sensibly affected at his thus devoting himsclfto his 
will, that he lelt him at liberty to pursue his own 
inclinations: from that moment he addicted him- 
self to the study of mathematics; but without dis- 
continuing that of the ancient and modern langua- 
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Spallanzani was soon well known in Italy; and 
his own country was the first to do homage to his 
talents. In the year 1754, the university of Reg- 
gio chose him professor of logic, metaphysics, and 
Greek; hecontinued todeliver his lectures there for 
six year's, consecrating tophysical researches, those 
intervals of leisure which his vocation admitted. 
Some new discoveries excited his passion for natu- 
ral history, which was continually augmented by 
the success of his early efforts. His observations 
upon the animalcula in infusions attracted the 
attention of Haller, and of Bonnet, who pointed 
out the path by which he himself had ascended to 
such a degree of eminence, and already proclaim- 
ed him to the learned world as nature’s interpreter. 

In 1760 Spallanzani was invited to the university 
of Modena: though his interest might have prompt- 
ed him to accept the advantagcous offers of the 


respective universities of Coimbra, Parma, and. 


Cesena, yet his patriotism and attachment to his 
family decided him in the resolution of limiting 
his exertions to the service of his country. The 
same considerations induced him to reject some 
years after, the proposals of the academy of Peters- 
burgh. He resided at Modena till the year 1768, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing that his own un- 
aided powers had created a race of Wlustrious men, 
who still shine forth the glory of Italy. In the 
number of these must be reckoned Venturi, pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy at Modena; Belloni, 
bishop of Carpi; Lucchesini, emhassador of the late 
king of Prussia; and Angelo Massa, the poet of 
Parma. 

During his residence at Modena, Spallanzani 
published, in 1765, a treatise, intituled Saggio di 
Osservaziont BMisrascyprche concernente il Sistenta di 


Arcdhum Buju Ip this pampalet be established, 
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upon the most ineenious and well tcunded experi- 
ments, the aniaclny ef microscopic aimiioela. 
He sirt his work to Bonnet. who formed his 


nudement of the au berby this procuction, ana who. 


lived to see the eccompltisl ment of the favourable 
prediction which he then pronounced. Fron that 
Moment the Closest intimacy was cemented between 
these two philosophers: which continued to the end 
of their lives. 

In the same year Spallanzani produced a disser- 
tation truly original: De Lapidious ab agua Resi'ian- 
tibus: he there demonstrated, by the most striking 
experiments, contrary to the received opinion, that 
the phenomenon, which, in the style of infantine 
recreation, is terincd ducks and drakes, is not pro- 
duced by the clasticity of the water; but by the 
change of direction which the stone undergoes in 
its motion after haying struck upon the water when 
it ascends the inflexion of the cavity indented by 
the shock. 

In 1768 Spallanzani prepared the philosephers 
for the surprising discoveries with which he was to 
present them in the course of his life, by publish- 
ing his Prodramo di un Opera da Imprimersi sopra 
le Riproduzioni Animali, We there sketched the 
plan of a work which he was composing on this 
Important subject; but this simple prospectus re- 
vealed more sources of philosopbical information 
than all the books which had hitherto appeared : 
because it pointed out the method which must be 
pursued in those mysterious inquirics, and collect- 
ed, under one view, many unexpected facts; parti- 
cularly the existence of tadpoles, anterior to the 
period of fecundation in many species of toads and 
frogs; the regeneration of the head in decapitated 
bodies of snails, which he had already communi- 
cated to Bonnet in the year 1766, and which was, 
fora short time, disputed, notwithstanding the re- 
peated confirmation of this phenomenon by Teris- 
sant and Lavoisicr: he also finaliy demonstrated it 
some time afterwards ina work, mutuled, Memorie 
deila Societa Italiana; by the instance of the repro- 
duction of the tail, legs, and jaws inthe mutilated 
equuuc Salamander. These facts astonish to this 
day, when reficcted on, though time may have ren- 
dered them familiar to our senses; and it is not 
easy to decide which presents greater claims to 
admiration, the ability of Spallanzani in affording 
such incontestible proofs, or the indefatigability 
and undaunted boldness which he manifested in 
pursuing and demonstrating the results of his ar- 
duous and surprising expersments. It will ever be 
a subject of regret, that the project of his great 
work was not realized; but a variety of circum- 
stances prevented him from yiclding to the solici- 
tations of his friends in that particular. 

The physiology of Haller, which Spallanzani was 
studving, fixed his attention on the circulation of 
the biood, in which he discovered many remarkable 
phenomenae In i768 he published a small work, 
Deu’ ceione acl’ cuore ne'vasi Sasguieni nuove 
Osservazioni; and be reprinted it in 1773 with three 
new dissertations: De’ Fenomeat della Circolazione 
osserouta nel’ giro universaii de’ Vasi; de Fenomeni 

della Gircoluzione Languentè ; de moti del sanzue inde- 
penderte dell’ azione del cuore e del piulsure delle Ar- 
terie. This book, little known, comprises a series 
of the most refined and delicate observations and 
experiments upon a subject of which our knowledge 
was before extremely superficial. l 

When the university of Pavia was reestablished 
upon a more extensive plan, the empress Maria 
Theresa, through the medium of the Count de 
Firmian, invited Spallanzani to fill the place of 
professor of natural history. His great reputation 
obtained him this distinction which was solicited 
for hina by many celebrated men. 

On his arrival at the university, Spallanzani se- 
lected Bonnet's Contemblation de la Nature for the 
subject of his lectures: he supplied its deficiencies, 
developed the ideas, and illustrated the justness of 
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its theory by his own experiments; he translated 
iano hudis and enriched it with notes: he hke- 
wise waded a preface, where he took occasion to 
remark the subjects of animal and vegetable 
economy; Which more especially merited the 
attention of his pupils, as it sometimes pointed out 
tothemthe incans of succeeding inthese researches. 
He puilished the first volume ofhis translation in 
1769, and the second in 1770. 

Spallanzani’s intimacy with Bonnet influenced 
his genius, which insensibly adopted the severe 
methodical manner of the Genevan philosopher ; 
he loried in being his pupil, and employed his 
meditations upon his admirable productions with 
evernew delight; whence it happened that he was 
powerfully incited to search in nature the proofs 
of Bonnet’s opinion upon the generation of organic 
bodies; a subject which, for a considerable ume, 
engrossed his whole attention. Inthe vear 1776 
he published the two first volumes of his Opuscoli di 
Fisica dnimale e Veyetabile; they consist of illus- 
trations of a part of the microscopic observations 
Which had already appeared. Wholly absorbed 
by the great phenomenon of generation, he examin- 
ed the opinion of Needham, in order to demonstrate 
its impossibility..eeNeedham, dissatisfied with 
Spallanzani's microscopic observations, which in- 
validated his doctrine of an imaginary vegetable 
powcr imparting motion to matter, challenged the 
professor of Reggio to revise what he had publish- 
ed; but he avoided a formal reply by publishing a 
series of new facts and experiments. 

He demonstrated that the animalcula of infusions 
are produced by germens ; that there are some, e.g. 
certain species of eggs and seeds, which are 
equally proof against the severity of the most in- 
tense cold and the heat of boiling water. On this 
occasion he treated of the influence of cold upon 
animals, and proved, that the Icthargic numbucss 
of some during winter does not at all depend 
upon the impression which the cold makes upon 
the blood, since a frog, deprived of its blood, be- 
comes Icthargic when it is chilled in ice, and then 
swims as usual when it has recovered its natural 
warmth. He demonstrated, in the same manner, 
that odours, various liquors, and a vacuum, act 
upon animalcula as upon other animals; that they 
are OViparus, viviparous, abd hermaphrodites. 

The second volume of this work is a voyage into 
regions still more unknown. A sublime pencil had 
already delineated them, but the picture was not 
hnished from nature. Spallanzani gives a history 
of spermatic animalcula, which their eloquent 
historian invariably confounds with the animalcula 
of infusions. One cannot but admire the mocest 
difadence ofthis new philosopher, struggling almost 
always againstthe conviction of his own senses, and 
the authority of Buffon; and he appears to admit, 
with much reluctance, the result of these observa- 
tions, multiplied and varied ina thousand different 
ways, Which expose the weak foundations upon 
which the system of organic malecules is erected. 

Spallanzani afterwards describes the wheel- 
animal and the sloth, two species of animalcula, 
the monsters of the microscopic world, singular 
from their figure and organization, but still more 


so from their faculty of resuming life after a total 


suspension of all its apparent acts during many 
years: it ts this phenomenon which he more 
especially considers in order to ascertain the limits 
and conditions of it, to enable him to investigate its 
causcs, and connect them with others, to which 
they are analogous. He annexed to this collection 
an account of that appearance on certain bodies 
which is called mou’d; he shewed that its seeds 
float in the air; and he remarked, that the mi- 
croscopic funguses were distinguished from other 
plants by their tendency to grow in all directions, 
without being subjected to the almost universal 
law of the perpendicularity of the stem to tie 
soil. 


the case, and consider the question as yct unsct- 
tied. 

But whether America be new or old, there is no 
occasion to derive its inhabitants from elsewhere. 

‘his is the shortest solution. With regard to 
America there can be no difficulty on account of 
its proximity to the north of Asias But with res- 
pect to the islands of the South Sea, there is much 
morc, because they are so far distant from all other 
land, and the inhabitants knew not enough of navi- 
gation to have come from so fare Even in this 
case, however, ways might be found out; such as, 
that those islands are pert of a continent now sunk, 
An explanation would be possible without recurring 
to emivration. I will not directly maintain that 
upon land which the waters have left bare, at first 
plants, then animals, and at length men, weuld by 
the plastic power of internal nature be formed ; 
such an opinion would be too novel, too bold, and 
would be cried down as a paradox ; but I belicve so 
much as this to be ascertained, that insects are pro. 
duced without seeds or eggs, concerning which sub- 
ject I shall make the following extract: & ‘That 
hurtful insects are produced from eggs which have 
lain concealed every where inthe earth, ever since 
the creation, is not conformable to the general ex- 
perience ; sceing that worms are found in seeds, in 
nuts, in wood, in stones, and even in leaves; and 
sceme likewise that these little insects which swin 
and fly unseen in stinking water, in sour wine and 
in corrupt air favour the opinion of those who main- 
tain, that the bad smells themselves, and the exha- 
lutions from plants, from the earth and from stag- 
nant waters, produce the rudiments of such animal- 
cuiae The circumstance that after their first pro- 
duction they propagate by eggs or impregnation, 
proves nothing against their immediate origin ; for 
every animal receives together with its intestines 
the organs and the means of propagation.” 

Upon such an island, rising naked from the sea, 
grass would be found after the lapse of a few years. 
H{ow does the seed get there? I have not ventured 
in these duys to ascribe the operations of nature to 
the deity for fear of being charged with hyper- 
physical orthodoxy; even the expression * Soul of 
the world’ would perhaps have sounded hyper- 
physical ; and therefore I used with full deliberation 
that of internal nature. 

mene 
AN AUTHOR'S EVENINGS. 
FOR THE PORT LOLIO. 


FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDCE. 


Mr. Maurice, the indefatigable researcheramong 
the antiquities of India, has the following memora- 
ble passage in the preface to his elaborate work. 
It is a true picture of the sanguine hopes, and 
torturing disappointmentsof aliterarary adventurer. 

“ Conscious that I had by continued inquiry, 
extensive reading, and intense application, en- 
deavoured to prepare mysclf for the important 
task; I too eagerlyindulyed those sanguine expec- 
tations of success, which were entertained by the 
private circle of my friends. Enjoying from na- 
ture a very ample portion of thosc high and volatile 
spirits, which as they are often in early youth the 
occasion of many errors, so in riper years they too 
frequcntly buoy up with false hopes the deluded 
imagination; I suffered those spirits to betray me 
into the most fatal delusions. Texulted inthe fair 
prospects that a life curly marked by the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, or rather continually passed in 
the extremes of gay hope and gloomy disappoint- 
ment, as it approached its meridian was likely to be 
cheered with the dawn of success and a share of 
probable independence; and that some moiety of 
public applause would be the consequence of in- 
cessant edorts to merit it, and that an adequate 
portion of public emolument would be the reward 
ol servite literary tail. 

“ Diseppoimted in my hopes and injured in my 
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property, my work treated with contempt by some, 
and with neglect by others. J still relaxed not 
from the vigorous prosecution of ite I felt that 
the active spark of honest ambition, kindled im 
my mind, was far from being extinguished, nor 
was I entirely deserted, at this trying crisis, 
by these constitutional spirits, which I have 
sometimes found to rise in proportion to the 
urgency of adversity; and which amid the various 
scenes of chequered life have often enabled me to 
trample on greater diticultics.” 

One of the most frequent complaints of the 
sincere student is, that he is distracted by the 
inuliitude of booxs with which he sees himself 
environed in every library. The following remarks 
of a profound scholar will relieve his distraction. 
While tie objects of learning are Increased, the 
ume to be spent in pursuit of it, according to the 
modes of modern hfe, is preauy contracted. 
Every year produces some valuable work in some 
department of science, or polite letters, and the 
accoinplished scholar, is expected, and cannot 
but wish to give it some attention. The art of 
printing has multiplied bocks to such a degree 
that it is a vain attempt either to collect or to 
read all that has been published. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to read, in the classical 
sense of the word, LEGERE, that is to pick out, to 
select the most valuable and worthiest objects, not 
only the best parts of books, but previously to the 
selection, to chuse out of an infinite number the 
best books, or at least those, which are best adapted 
to the particular pursuit or employment in life. 
Without this care, there is danger of confusion 
and distraction, of a vain labour, and of that 
poverty which arises from supertluity.* 

“The surface of the globe becomes every day 
more known, enlarges the ficld of modern Histo- 
ry, Geography, Botany, and furnishes new oppor- 
tunies for the study of human nature. At the 
revival of learning, voyages and travels constituted 
a very small partof the scholar’s and philosopher’s 
library; but at present, in England only, the 
books of this class are suificiently numerous to fill 
a large Muscum. He, who would understand 
human nature must inspect them, and will also 
find it necessary to have recourse to the Dutch 
and the French travellers. Aman might find cem- 
ployment for his life in reading itineraries alone. 

“The recent improvements in science have 
multiplied books necessary to be read by the 
general scholar to a wonderful extent. The volumes 
of scicntifical and literary societics or academies 
are Infinite. The mineral, the vegetable, and the 
animal kingdoms have been accurately examined 
and the result brought to public view in crowded 
and bulky tomes. ‘Phe minutest productions of 
nature have been described with prolixity; from 
the kysop on the wall to the cedar of Lebanon, from 
the atom to the mountain, from the mite to man, 
the whale, and the elephant. 

“ The study of antiquities has added greatly to 
the number of books. Politics, history, and law, 
have also crowded the library. ` 

The field of divinity has been’most industriously 
cultivated, and the harvest has been great. The age 
of Methuselah would be too short to read all the 
theological works of English divines, to which 
must be added the excellent productions of France, 
Holland, and other neighbouring nations. Biblical 
learning alone, so pregnant is the sacred volume, 
would occupy a long lite, exclusive of all attention 
to practical theology. 

« Moral philosophy both systematical and miscel- 
lancous, is so far extended that if it is at all 
necessary to the conduct of life, every man must 
dig without Knowing how to live; for the longest 
life wouid pot aford opportunities for its stacy. 


«Philolopy and criticism have appeared in books, 
which equal or exceed in number and size all the 
original works united, which it was their primary 
intention to elucidate. 

A species of books, unknown to the ancients, 
and such as are found to attract more readers 
than any others, has arisen in the last century; I 
mean romances and fictitious histories of private 
and familiar life under the name of novels, 

“ Add to all this a vast quanuty of poctry or verse 
of all kinds, and on all subjects ; acd tragediesand 
comedies; add pamphlets in all their variety, fagi- 
tive papers, publications of diurnal inteligence ; 
and the sum becomes so great as to Icad the ge- 
neral student to a degree of despair. 

& J have already said that not only the work to 
be done has increased upon us, but the time of 
doing it has decreased according to the modes of 
living which now prevail. 

“ Early rising is not in vogue. Breakfast 
accupics a long time. The person must be 
studiously attired, or the student wiil find bis learn- 
ing wil not give him admission into the company of 
people of condition and fashion, nor indeed into any 
company where decorum is regarded. 

“ The newspapers must be read; or conversation 
may lose one of its most abundant sources. Morn- 
ing calls must be made, and cards left with servants, 
or friendship and patronage may be trrecoverably 
lost. A morning walk or ride will conduce to an 
appetite, and the person must be dressed from 
head to foot before a genteel student can think of 
meeting company at dinner. Very little time, it 
is evident, can be found in the midst of all these 
necessary occupations, for poring over folios. To 
neglect any of them for his book may cause a 
scholar to be called an odd fellow, or a humourist, 
and dismissed to Coventry. 

“ But the morning loss, you will say, may be 
recovered by the diligence of the afternoons Im- 
possible; forthe hour of dining is the same which 
in the days of that polite scholar and fine gente- 
man, Sir Philip Sydncy, used to be the supper 
time; and convivial pleasures are so great, as to 
render him who would relinquish them for musty 
books obnoxious to the imputation of a book- 
worm. Indeed the mind is unfit for contemplation 
after a full meal and a generous glass. Various 
amusements intervene to employ the time ull 
the hour of repose closes the season both of 
action and contemplation. 

* VV hile so muci is to be done and so little is the 
time, how can we expect to ind many profoundly 
learned? And yet there is as much pretension to 
learning and as much velubility upon all subjects of 
science as could be expected in the most erudite 
age. How is this phenomenon to he accounted for? 

“In the first place,sute: ficia! learning qui e epough 
to gratily talkers and to satisfy common hearers, is 
easily picked up by reading the newspapers and pe- 
riodical pamphlets, in which httle screps are dealt 
out like small wares at a retail shopior the con- 
venience of the poor. 

& In the next place, a rcliance on genius as i: is 
called, without application, gives a beluncess of ut 
teranceand assertion which often sets off base me- 
tal with the glitterof golde Never was there an age, 
when there was so many pretenders to genius. “ihe 
great art is under the confidence of genius to make 
the most advantageous display of the httle learnimg 
vou have, to disparage what you have not, to puta 
good face upon defect, and supply weakness and 
want of real merit by a noisy confidence and bo}s- 
terous pretension to native powers above the reach 
ofapplication. It is not uncommon to throw con- 
tempt upon all who shew their willingness to la- 
bour in pursuit of knowledge, a persuasion that, 
though aman may be born with powers to acquire 
knowledge, yet that he is not born with knowiedge 
acquired, With Innate science, history, philoscphys 
and languages. 


“« Koowiedge may certainly be acquired by one 
man sooner than by another, and in much greater 
abundance ; but it must be acquired by applicati- 
on, since it is neither innate nor can be mecliani- 
cally infused. 

Since then the fieldofknowledge is enlarged,and 
the time to be spent in the cultivation of it contract- 
ed, itis requisite that the student should select a 
little part of the ñeld only for particular cultivation ; 
and thus, by husLancing his time so as to dig and 
manure it well, he may carry home a goed crop cf 
corn, while others are contented with spontancous 
weeds, leaves, thorns, thistles, stuble, chaff and un- 
derwood. 

“ Let him enjoy the prospect of the fine country 
around as far as the horizon extends; but Jet him 
be satished with culuvating with his own hands a 
little ferme ornee, welllaid out, prettily diversified, 
and within a moderate enclosure.” 
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[Ir has heen pertinently remarked by a great writer, whose 
opinion deserves all cur respect, that these pursliel cir- 
cumstences and éinured images, to which we readily 
conform our minds, are, above all other writings, to be 
found in the dives of particuiar persons. Hence, no 
species of writing seems more worthy of cultivation than 
Biigrare;, since none can be more delightful, or more 
usetul, none can more certainly chain the heart, by irre- 
s.stible interest, or more widely diffuse instruction to 
every diversity of condition. This just sentiment from 
the highest authority; a conviction of the great utility of 
such an article, and the detyght which it always affords, 
both the Editor and his readers, are sudicrently incentive 
to our attention to this fairest hind ef phrvosopay, whieh 
 teacheth by exaniples.”'* In futwre, ograshy shall con- 
stitute a regular department in the Port Folio, and tor this, 
and the e sumg week. we have provided a banquet for 
our readers, tv an admirable fife of WiLLIAM GIFFORD, 
Esg a man diar to every friend of literature, and a 
peet, an honor to the greatest nation. To wrie a 
narrative of one's own life has been always considered 

a task of extreme delicacy. Humm and Ginpon 

hase executed it erceilealy well, but not wi hout 

went? From this foible, so degrading to our own 
dignicy, so insulting to the pride of others, this article 
is wholly free. It is composed in a style of * in- 
eircibie mocestz;' and it is pleasant to perceive how 
litle the wise manarrogates, who ts evtetled to cholienge 
all our praise. ‘Lhe pathene ma:ner with which our sen- 
sitive bard mentions his tMother, must endear him to 
every filial breast. bus early studics, his perseverance, in 
spite of th bubets of fortune, and the piccuresque cir- 
cums:ance of his etching the symbols of a:cience with 
the broken instrument of his humiliating labour, are all 
highly interestmg. His ardent gratitude to his early 
patron wil not escape the meral reader, and. when that 
passage is adverted to, which records the munificence of 
a Briush Nebleman to a man of pentus, struse hing with 
adversity, it Will he disegrned that there is fore country, 
where when a Virgil appears, he never wantsa Mecenas.) 
SKETCH OF THE LUFF OF 
WILLIAM GIFFORD, ESQ. 
Written by bimseif. 

I know but Iittle of my famiiy, and that little is 
pot very precise. My great grandfather, (the most 
remote of it that J ever recollect to have heard 
mentioned,) possessed considerable property at 
Halsworthy, a parish in the neighbourhood of 
Ashburton; but whether acquired or inherited I 
never thought of asking, and do not know." 


® Lord Bolingbroke. See his Miscellaneous works. 

+ The writerof this article could not read the passage 
alluded to without emotion. To the lessons of a Wother he 
is indebsed for much of what partial friendship may be 
willing to ascribe to rim. 

t A country trols great and free, where Bounty fellows 
Service. Where ingratitude is no partof the tational charac- 
ter. Where, when a WASHINGTON, or an ADAMS, a 
Samruron, ora PickenctxG, are lavish of life to 
me public welfare, there are none so detestably base, so 
meaty pesuricus as to withhelP from them the rewards of 
horest fame. Nete, Bothe Bator 

e i have, however, son e faint nonion of hearing my mother 
aay that he or his Bekes pad been a China tee ehaneat Len- 
don Ly China Meridio ļaiwas undessiood, and Su perhens 
Gia rhe, a dace ty Lahey Vr are. 


ro. 
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He was probably a native of Devonshire, for there 
he spent the last years of his life; spent them too, in 
some sort of consideration, for Mr. T. (a very 
respectable surgeon of Ashburton,) loved to repeat 
to me, when I irst grewinto notice, that he had 
frequently hunted with his hounds. 

My grandfather was on ill terms with him; 
I believe not without sufficient reason, for he was 
extravagant and dissipated. —My father never 
mentioned his name, but my mother would some- 
times tell me that be had ruined the family. That 
he spent much, I know, but I am inclined to think 
that his undutitul conduct occasioned my great 
erandilather to bequeath a part of his property from 
inle 

My father, T fear, revenged in some measure 
the cause of my great grandtather. [le was, as I 
heard my mother say, * a very wild young man, 
who could be kept to nothing.” Te was sent to 
the grammar school at Exeter; from which he 
Mate his escape, and entered on board a man of 
ware He was soon reclaimed from this situation 
by my granafather, and left his school a second 
time to wander in some vagabond socicty.* He 
was now probably. given up, for he was, on his re- 
turn from this notable adventure, reduced to article 
bimseli tea plumber and glazier, with whom he 
luckily statd long enough to learn the Lusiness. 1 
suppose his father was now dead, for he became 
possessed of two small estates. married my motlier,t 
(the daughter of a carpenter at Ashburton.) and 
thought himself rich enough to set up for himself; 
whica he did with some credit at South Molton.— 
Why he chose to fix there, I never inquired; but 
I learned irom my mother, that after a residence 
om four or five years he was again thoughtless 
chough to engage in a dangerous frolic, which 
drove him once morce to seas This was an attempt 
to excite a riot in a Methodist chapel; for which 
his companions were prosecuted, and he fled, as I 
bave mentioned. 

My father was a good seaman, and was scon 
Mace second in command im the Lyon, a large 
armed Suisport in the service of yrovernment, 
while my inotuer, (then with child of me) returned 
to her native place, Ashburton, where I was burn in 
Apul Ior. 

Lhe rescurees of my mether were very scanty. 
They arose froin tie rent of three or four small 
ficlds, which yet remained unsold. With these, 
however, sie did what she could tor me; and as 
soon as Iwas old enough to be trusted cut of her 
sight, sent me toaschocl mistress of the name of 
Pariet, Lom whom I leained in due tiine to read. 
l cannot boast much of my acquisitions at this 
921.001; Uhey consisted merely of the contents of the 
“ Chilu’s spelling book ;” but trom my mother, who 
hud stered up the iterature ofa country town, which 
about halfa century ago, amounted to little more 
than what was disseminated by itinerant ballad 
singers, or rather readers, I had acquired much 
curious knowledge of Catskin, and the Goldin 
Bull, and the Bloody Gardner, and many other 
historics equally mstrucOve and amusing. 

My father returned from seain 1764. He had 
been at the sicge of the Havannah ; and though he 
received more than a hundeed pounds for prize 
money, and his wages were considerable; yet, as he 
had not acquired any strict habits of economy, he 
brought home but a trifling sum. Whe little 
property ycticft was, therefore, turned into money ; 
a trifle more was got by agreeing to renounce all 
luture pretensions to an estate at Totnesst and 


S a nae 
* He had gone with Bamfylde Moore Carew, then an 


old man, 

t Her maiden name was Elizabeth Cain, 
christi-n name was Edward. 

t This was a lot of small houses, which had been 
Mourhtlessly suireced to Pul into decay, and of winch the 
vents hat been so lung unclaimed, that they could not now 
he recovered, unless by an expensive liigaan. 


My father’s 
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with this my father set up a second time as a 
glazier and house painter. I was now about cigbt 
years old, and was put to the free school (kept Ly 
liugh ‘smerdon.) to learn to read and write and 
cypher. Here 1 continued about three years, 
making a most wretched progress, when my father 
fell sick and died. He had not acquired wisdom 
from his misfortunes, but continued wasting his 
time in unprofitable pursuits, to the great detri- 
ment of his business. He loved drink for the sake 
of society, and to this love he fella martyr; dying 
of a decayed and ruined constitution before he was 
forty. ‘The town’s people thought him a shrewd 
and sensible man, and regretted his death. As 
for ine, I never greatly loved him; 1 had not grown 
up with him; and he was too prone to repulse 
my little advances to familiarity, with coldness cr 
angers He had certainly some reason to be dis- 
pieasced with me, for I learned little at school, and 
hotuing at home, though he would now and then 
attempt to give me some insight into the Lusincss. 
As impressions of any kind are not very suong at 
the age of eleven or twelve, 1 did not long 
feel his loss; nor was it a subject of much sorrow 
to me, that my mother was doubttul of her ability 
to continue me at school, though I had by this 
time acquired a love for reading. 

I never knew ip what circumstances my mother 
Was lelt: most probably they were inadequate to 
her support, without some kind of exertion, espe- 
cially as she was now burthened with a second 
child about six oreight months old. Unfortunately 
she deicrminea to prosecute my father's business; 
fur which purpose she engaged a couple of jour- 
neymen, who, finding her ignorant of every part 
of it, wastcd her property, and embezzled her 
money. What the consequence of this double 
fraud would have been, there was no opportunity of 
knowing, as, in somewhat less than a twelve month, 
my poor mother followed my datier to the grave. 
She was an excellent woman, Lere my fether’s 
infirmiuics with patience and ; cod humour, loved 
her children dearly, and died at iust. exbausted with 
anxiety and gricf more on their account than on ber 
own. 

I was not quite thirteen when this happened ; 
my litth: brother was hardly two; and we had nota 
relation nora friend in the world. Lvery thing 
that was left was seized by a person of the name 
of C y for money advance. to my mothers It 
may be supposed that I coulo net dispute the justice 
of Lis clatnis; and aS no one cise mterfered, he was 
suffered to do as he Hked. °y litle brother was 
sent to tee alms-house, whitiicr bis nurse followed 
him out of pure affection ; and i was taken to the 
house of the person I have jusi mentioned, who was 
also my gou father. Respect for the opinion of 
the town, (which, whether correct or not, was, 
thathe had repaid himself by the sale of my mother’s 
efivcts,) induced him to send me again to school, 
where I was more diligent than before, and more 
successful. l grew fond of arithnictic,and my master 
began to distinguish me: Lut these golden days 
were over in less than thece months. C—, 
sickened at the expense; and, asthe people were 
now indiiterent to my fate, he looked round for an 
opportunity of ridding hiniscifof a useless charge. 


die had previously attempted to engage me inthe 


drudgery of husbandry. | drove the plough for one 
day to gratify him, but I left it with a firm resolu- 
tion to de so no more, and, in despite of his threats 
and promises, adhered to my determination. In this 
I was guided no less by necessity than will. During 
my father’s lile, in attempting to clamber up u 
tuble, I had falien backward, and drawn it after 
me: its cdae fell upon my breast, and [ never res 
covered the cifecis of the blow; of which I was 
made exticniely sensible on any eXwuarainary 
exertion. Plou, hings ticrelore, was out oi ce 
question, and, as l have abeauy say L useuy 
tcfused to iciiow iG 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TO'THE EDITOR OF THE PORT FOLIO. 


{ Moiverius or De Moivre, (or Accius Secundus, according 
to the fashion of that age, which allowed the learned to 
assume new names of their own choice) was a French- 
man of the sixteenth century, and a celebrated writer of 
Latin poetry. In the blooin of life, he conceived the de- 
sign of retiring into the bosom of the Alps. and renounce. 
ing all intercourse with the world, but that which is 
maintained by reading and writing, and this design he 
actually executed. He sought the most desolate part of 
the Ligurian shore, and fitting up an apartment in a half 
ruined fortress, which belonged to a nobleman of Bur- 
gundy, one of his patrons, he secluded himself from ali 
society but that of shepherds, fishermen, and hunters of 
the boquetin. He relinquished this life, after some time, 
chiefly at the importuuity of Laura D'Orvilhers his mis- 
tress. During its continuance, however, he wrote several 
poems. The following is an attempt to put into an En- 
glish dress, one of these, in which he appears to reply to 
some remonstrance of his mistress Laura. ‘Che most in- 
teresting parts only are taken, and if the lines be not un- 
worthy of your notice, you are welcome to them. 
z 


“ SOLITARY WORSHIP.” 
FROM THE LATIN OF ACCIUS SECUNDUS. 


No teacher's voice my ear demands; 
No kindling altar built by hands; 

No sacramental bread is broke; 

No urns exhale sabxan smoke; 

No organ pipe or choral band 

Amid my hallowed circle stand; 

No rays of glimmering taper shine 
To lead me tothe curtained shrine; 
No sacred verse, from mystic page, 
Reveals the lore of saint or sage; 
No keen polemic knife dissects 

The vitals of ambiguous texts, 

And marks out to my aching eye 
How meanings grow and multiply : 
What then my Laura, must there be 
No converse ’twixt my God and me? 


Th’ aspiring dame that loads the ground 
And all the pomp of measured sound 
Please heaven, but will they please as well 
As still small voice from desert cell? 


In stately halls and busy marts 
His smiles shall cheer ten thousand hearts, 
But smiles he not in depths of caves, 
And the rough world of winds and waves? 


An antique trunk or mossy root 
Willall my artless worship suit: 
The new blown rose and new mown hay 
Shall bring the incence that I pay ; 
The rustling leaves, the murmuring brook 
Are texts from out my sacred book. 


My Godin rocks and trees I view; 
Flis steps to inmost groves pursue ; 
I hear his voice in thundering seas; 
I hear it whispering in the breeze. 


A thousand poets of the wing, 
Who, “ sweetly, without salary, sing,” 
Embowered, in poplar or in palm, 
Shall give me psalmody and pslam. 


Or if, in mood austerer, I, 
Delight, on stronger plumes, to fly, 
Symphonious winds and waves shall join 
Their spells to witch these ears of mine: 
Thunders my hymning choires shall be, 
And echoing rocks my minstrelsy. 


The sun, when, in his eastern way, 
His upward glance foreruns the day, 
Mie duty calls from licht repose; 

Me, the sole priest my temple knows: 
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I hie me to the bowery shade 

By clasping vines and branches made, 
In museful fit entranced, and there 

I softly breathe my matin prayer. 


The pebbly path whose various gloss 
Is chequered by sweet humble MOSS; 
With light from starry lamps above, 
Or glow-worm’s vesper lamp I love. 


When vigil zeal abjures the bed 
I heed not where repose the dead. 
No spectre leads to stony pile 
Where mimic deaths around me smile; 
No voice is uttered by the grave, 
My steps, from passing snares, to save. 


The pillar’d roof and spiry fane 
Unveil their marble pomp in vain. 
The slinmering aisle and ghostly cell, 
May ope at toll of signal bell, 
Aud those who can, may bow the knee, 
But other fanes must ope for me. 


My eye some towery Alp has caught 
O’erhung by Heaven's own vasty vault. 
Columnar rocks shall form the base, 
Overspread by oaks of giant race. 

In his hoar sides the orean wave 

Shall scoop out many a darksome cave; 
In such a fane does Heaven delight, 
And I adore, as angels might. 


Or if from Nature’s wild domain . 
Sickly or stormy skies detain ; 
If driving snows or miry earth 
Me prisoner make to roof and hearth, 
And shut me out from grove and hill, 
And bowery shade and murmuring rill, 
And mountain caves and thundering Scag... 
My quiet, homebuilt nook will please, 
And Zeal as promptly shall repair, 
To closet secrecy and prayers... 
And while no eyes profane intrude 
On sweet Devotion’s solitude, 
Be mine to sit, and muse alone 
O'er pictured forms, or featured stone, 
Some likeness, traced by those who can, 
Of him who lived and died for man. 


Or snatched away, in rapture hurl’d 
I rove o'er all th’ ideal world, 
And cull out thoughts and words rehearse 
That move in voluntary verse, 
And ask, O teacher best, of thee 
The grace of meek humility. 
’Twixt hand and hand,* to raise a screen 
And save and bless, like thee, unseen. 


To God’s commending eye shall turn 

To fervours that in secret burn ; 

The ear divine shall kindly bend 

When earthly ears no audience lend: 

And deeds of mute unwitnessed love, 
Shall find there lasting fame above. 

THE INDIAN STUDENT; OR, THE FORCE OF 
NATURE. 


From Susquehannah’s utmost springs 
Where savage tribes pursue their game, 
His blanket tied with yellow strings, 
The shepherd of the forest came. 


Not long before a wand'ring priest 
Exprest his wish with visage sad, 
Ah why! he cry’d, in satan’s waste, 

Ay why detain so fine a lad. 


In Yankee land there stands a town 
Where learning may be parchas'd low, 


a i = O 


e Let noz thy left hand know what the rignt hand,” &e. 


Exchange his blanket for a gown, 
And let the lad to college go. 


From long debate the council rose, 
And viewing Shallum’s tricks with jey’ 
To Harvard hall o'er drifted SNOWS, 
They sent the tawny colour’d bov. 


Awhile he wrote, a while he read, 
Awhile attended grammar rules, 
An Indian savage, so well bred, 
Great credit promis'd to the schools, 


Some thought he would in law excel, 
Some said in physic he would shine, 

And some who lik’d him Passing well, 
Beheld in him a sound divine. 


But those of more discerning eve, 

E’en then could other prospects show, 
They saw him lay his Virgil by, 

To wander with his dearer bow. 


The tedious hours of study spent, 
The heavy moulded lecture done, 

He to the woods a hunting went, 
But sigh'd to see the setting sun. 


The shady banks, the purling streams, 
The woody wild his heart Possest, 

The dewy lawn his morning dreams 
In Fancy’s finest colours drest. 


Ah why, he cry’d, did I forsake 
My native woods for gloomy walls, 
The silver stream, the limpid lake, 
For musty books and college halls. 


A little could my wants supply, 

Can wealth or honour give me more? 
Or will the sylvan god deny 

The humble treat he gave before? 


Where Nature’s ancient forests grow, 
And mingled laurel never fades, 
My heart is fix’d, and I must go 
To die among my native shades. 


He spake, and to the western springs, 
His gown discharg’d, his money spent, 
His blanket ty’d with yellow strings, 
The shepherd of the forest went. 


Returning to his rural plain, 
The Indians welcom’d him with joy, 
The council took him home again, 
And blest the tawny colour'd boy. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


IMITATED FROM CATULLUS. 


Doris, that dear bewitching prude, 

Still calls me saucy, pert, and rude, 
And sometimes almest strikes me; 

And yet, I swear, I can't teil how, 

Spite of the knitting of her brow, 
I'm very sure she likes me. 


Ask you me why I fancy thus? 
Why I have call'd her jilt and puss, 
And thought myselfabove her; 

And yet I feel it to my cost, 
That when I rail against her most, 
I’m very sure I love her. 
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INTERESTING TRAVELS 
INAMERICA.} 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(Continued. ) 


PART THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Probable revolutions of the earth in former times. 


What is more certain than the novelty of the 
American hemisphere is, that it formerly extend- 
ed much farther eastward than it does at present. 
In fact the water deepens very gradually as you 
proceed from the shore. A vessel approaching the 
coast may sail boldly forward until it finds bottom 
at sixty fathoms deep, it is then still distant enough 
from land. The West-India islands have long 
been considered as the remains of a continent 
now under water. To this may be added the 
tradition of a continent, now sunk, called Atlantis, 
of which the western isles, and according to some, 
even Ireland where fossils altogether diiferent 
from those in the rest of Europe, and only like 
those of America are found, may perhaps be the 
remains. Mr. Muhlenberg, whom I have already 
more than once mentioned, is of opinion that the 
ranges of granite, which occasion the falls in the 
rivers of the Atlantic United States, and, indeed, 
the falls nearest to the sea, were the central 
point of North-America in former tithes, and 
that it extended eastward as far as the banks of 
Newfoundland, and the easternmost West-India 
island. He mentions another fact which deserves 

articular attention. In New-Jersey, upon digging 
wells, there have been found, from forty to fifty 
feet beneath the surface of the earth, petrified 
wood, remnants of arms, in a word, unquest:onable 
proofs of an inhabited surface. So much then 
had a country, once inhabited, sunk under ground; 
and the inundation extended to the ranges of 
granite, from which the sea had afterwards re- 
tired again. In fact the lower part of the Atlantic 
states, situated nearest to the coast, bear indis- 
putable marks of having been not long ago covered 
by the sea. The water kas deposited upon the 
ground it had overflown new layers of earth, con- 
‘sisting here chiefly of sand and gravel. America, 
therefore, was not a new country, but, like a 
great island, the remnant of a still greater conti- 
ment. The present North-America was then the 
mountainous part of that immense country; and 
thus the savage character of its inhabitants is 
easily accounted for; by considering, that only 
athe savage inhabitants of the mountains were 
left, when the civilized inhabitants of the piains, 
in the great country of Atlantis, were drowned. 
These plains must have enjoyed, at that time, a 
-milder climate than the Atlantic states do at 
present; as the cold winds from the mountains, in 
their passage overa cultivated surface, must have 
lost much of their severity. But I do not sce why in 

particular this range of granite should be theccntral 

Point, or spine of that country, since there are 


higher mountains, farther back from the sea, 
and that must be called the principal mountain 
from which the rivers take their source; which 
is here the Allegany. 


Partial deluges have unquestionably taken 
place, even though a general one may be contrary 
to the known laws of nature. Perhaps the world 
was so ordered by its creator, that whole nations, 
when grown so thoroughly corrupt, as to render 
all reformation impossible, should be annihilated 
by such great natural revolutions. Perhaps this 
is the reason why the sea covers two thirds of 
our globe ; for the same quantity of water might 
exist beneath the excavated and inhibited surface 
of the earth. Thus in the golden age, of which 
we have so many traditions, there was perhaps no 
sea Visibly extant, and the whole surface of the 
globe was perhaps every where inhabited. Perhaps 
Providence has permitted these deluges in order 
to reduce the number of the wicked, and the mass 
of crimes. 


POSTSCRIPT TO THE FIRST VOLUME. 


I shall draw upon myself, to an high degree, 
the wrath of those strange men, who for their 
absurd partiality towards America, can be properly 
called by no other name than the Amcricomanes. 
It would be vain boasting here to say that I 
despise this rancour. The rage of men possess- 
ed of any kind of mania is never to be despised; and 
I sce already the Americomanes, with foaming 
mouths, wild looks, and wigs starting from their 
heads by the standing on end of the hair beneath 
them, (for age is not a preservative against folly) 
breaking loose upon me. ‘These curious personages 
deserve to be represented in all their ridiculous 
colours for the amusement of the German public. 
It would, indeed, be a sin to laugh at an unfortunate 
person, already so severely punished by such a 
sort of insanity or mania; but it so happens that 
these Americomanes possess more or less the 
faculty of writing; hence it may almost lead us to 
think, that it is not so much a mania as sclf- 
interest that makes them so much in love with 
America; because they draw from her their 
materials for thick volumes, which they could 
otherwise not extract from their own brains. 
These volumes, they think, will not sell so well if 
the public should take impressions unfavourable 
to America, whether true or false—Hence their 
rage against every friend to truth, who plucks the 
mask from the face, which they are busied with 
painting, of their doll, America, and shews her in 
her deformity to the public. What cares a self- 
interested compiler whether he spreads abroad in 
the world error or not ? He compiles, and compiles, 
and compiles as long as people will purchase 
his compilations. If, however, they should set 
up their yell azainst me, the German public will 
know how to decide, betweenthem, who by false 
representations of American freedom and happi- 
ness, inveigle their fellow-citizens to emigrate to 
America; and me, wnoby proving the superiority 
of Germany, endeavour to persuade the Germans 
to stay where they are well, 


Although I have in this work already opposed 
here and there a sufficient shield against the blunt 
critical arrows of those Americomanes, I will, 
however, here anticipate and answer some objec- 
tions, such as may be expected from them, and 
only trom them. . 

They will perhaps*say that I draw from the 
official letters of General Washington inferences 
such as he himself would never have dreamt of.— 
But all those, who are not in the fever-fit of the 
mania, will very easily observe, that I have drawn 
no inferences at all, but have only quoted the 
facts related in those ietters. What they may 
chuse to call inferences are inevitable consequen- 
ces from the premises. A blind Americomuane, 
however, sees not this, and I cannot remove the 
cataract; for he is incurable. 

The Americomanes, who are not over intelligent, 
will say that my argument to prove external trade 
prejudicial to agriculture in America is unin- 
telligible. I must here first inform them, that 
evcn the country people in Pennsylvania, call any 
man, who does not understand that, in plain terms 
a “& blockhead,” which expression substantially, 
though not literally, designates the head of an 
Americomane. Secondly I can answer them here, 
what squire ‘Chornhill, in the Vicar of Wakefield, 
says to poor Moses. “Sir, I am your humble 
“servant; I find you require of me to furnish yon 
“ with arguments, and with understanding besides.” 
(Vicar of Wakefield, chap. 7.) 

The Americomanes, of whom it may be ex- 
pected that they will talk of things which they do 
not understand, will express their wonder at my 
saying, it would be an easy thing for an active 
general, with a moderate army to conquer 
America. I am willing to let my judgment in 
this case, pass for nothing, although I learnt the 
art of war as my profession, and although my essay 
upon the plan‘of operation of the allies in Belgium, 
published in Archenholz’s Minerva, for June 1794, 
in the judgment of connoisseurs, proved at least 
that I am not altogether ignorant in this respect. 
But upon this occasion they come in collision 
with a man, with whom it were the greatest pre- 
sumption for men of their standard to pretend 
comparing themselves; and this man is no other 
than General Lloyd. This officer goes even so 
far as to maintain that for the conquest of all 
North-America, it would be sufficient to master 
New-Englaud. But I found my opinion, that the 
country might easily be subdued, upon the want 
of defensive means. Mr. Morse says, indeed, 
that America has eight hundred thousand men 
for its defence. But every one, except a child or 
an Americomane, must know, that it is impossi- 
ble to raise in amass, or to maintain in the field, 
the whole number of men qualified to bear arms. 
The French have found these levies in a mass, 
during the present war, impossible and ridiculous. 
—What immense magazines would be necessary 
for it? Who would remain to till the fields if 
these eight hundred thousand men were collected 
together in an army? Are the magazines ex- 
tant? Can they be collected in a country where 
corn is so enormously dear? How soon would 
the “neroum rerum gerendarum, money, be found 
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wanting? From what vast distances must the 
immense stores of provisions be transported, 
Where a small population is dispersed over so 
large an extent of country? ‘To concentrate 
either men or things, much more time is necessa- 
ry in America than in the most thinly peopled 
country of Europe. It is, therefore, not true 
that America contains eight hundred thousand 
men for her defence, even though she should 
have so many, or yet more, fit to bear arms ; for 
when war is the subject of discussion, the only 
question is, how many fighting men a State can 
concentrate, and, when cencentrated, maintain? 

When it is known that in Pennsylvania alone 
there are twenty powder mills, it sounds very 
strangely, to hear me say, that the Americans 
have no powder; that is, not in sufficient quantities 
to carry on war according to the modern practice. 
But this proves what an immense difference 
there is, between considering a country, in 
another quarter of the world at two hundred 
leagues distance, in one’s chamber, and having 
been in the country itself.—-Thus, in the close 
chamber for instance, it is not known that these 
powder mills never, or very seldom, work, because 
no Saltpetre, or at any rate no people to hunt it up 
are to be found. It may, however, boldly be 
maintained that there is not sufficient powder for 
an army during war, in a country, where a pound 
of gun-powder costs a Spanish dollar and an half, 
and where a profit of 150 per cent. or more, 
could be made upon German powder, if the ships 
dared to take it with them. Tolerable hunting 
powder costs at least two dollars a pound. 

I know very well that the government has 
purchased some powder; but not sufficient for 
the wants of an army in the fichl: especially of 
an undisciplined army like the militia of the 
United States. 

I, therefore, adhere to the assertion, that the 
Americans have not powder enough to carry on 
a war, and that if they were at this moment 
attacked, they would be as destitute of that 
article as they were in their revolutionary war.— 
Nor are the Americans sufficiently armed. Nearly 
two thirds of the militia, that of New-England 
perhaps excepted, are either unarmed, or have only 
muskets without bayonets. The arms for the 
three thousand soldiers of the United States were 
imported from Europe. Three thousand men 
are down upon paper; only half the number 
really exist. American officers themselves declare 
the militia to be troops nearly useless. 

General Washington expresses in one of his 
official letters to Congress, the opinion, that 
the utmost exertion of all their power could not 
maintain more than seven or eight thousand 
men. At the close of the war the American 
army was, indeed, thirteen thousand strong, but 
it was by the assistance of France, which cloathed 
and armed the American soldiers, and lent 
“money to the nation. 

At this day, every thing is dearer than in the 
‘ame of war. The state was not then burthened 
‘with so oppressive a national debt, and a new 
puper emission would not succeed again, for the 
fate of the former bills: would altogether deprive it 
of credit. I really know not, how, in case of a 
war, the Americans would extricate themselves 
from their perplexity. General Washington 
sees this very well; and has, therefore, used 
every possible endeavour to guard against a war, 
in which his diplomatic address has been success- 
ful. 

If, therefore, America, for these causes, is unfit 
to stand a long war, I do not see how she could 
resist a sudden attack from Canada. I could 
even easily indicate the roads through which the 
eclumns skould march, and the places where 
forts ought to be built, to keep the country in 


check; but this is not the place for it, and | 
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perhaps I shall have occasion to say something 
upon the subject in a military work, which I 
propose to write. Since the surrender of the 
forts the case is, indeed a little altered. When I 
speak upon subjects belonging to my profession, 
the Americomanes should at least leave me in 
quiet; for they understand nothing of it, and by 
their animadversions can only make themselves 
the more ridiculous. 


The Americomanes have, as I hear. maintained 
that judge » who was detected in stealing, 
could not be a judge, because he was not the 
chief justice. ‘This places the logic of these 
people in a very extraordinary point of view. A is 
not Z I say so too.—But I spoke not of the 
chief justice, but of judge - The incredi- 
ble ignorance, discovered in the assertion that a 
judge and a justice are the same, and that both 
are officers corresponding with village bailiffs, I 
have in this work already shewn; but I must here 
once more express my astonishment, how persons 
totally unacquainted with the very elements of the 
American constitution can have the face to write 
about it! 


Such objections as those, of which I have here 
detailed the whole series, can in fact be made only 
by the high priest of the whole fanatical frater- 
nity of the Americomares. Such adversaries are 
not dangerous; I think myself happy te have 
none but such as are thus weak; and truth 
must soon or late triumph over the paltry ca- 
villing of such little beings, who think it for their 
interest to disfigure her. 


The Americomanes should turn their eyes 
towards professor Ebeling, and blush. This de- 
serving author of a geod system of American 
Geography knows very well that from the materials 
which the Americans themselves send him, the 
unfavourable side of the country and of the 
people cannot be seen; he is also too wise not 
to be convinced how great a difference there is, 
between having been in a country, and writing 
about it, without ever having scen it. Professor 
Ebeling appears, therefore, to remain neutral 
between the Americomanes and me; for he has 
hitherto observed a most judicious silence respect- 
ing my letters in the Minerva. 

Those Germans who will not trust my account, 
and adhere te the foolish Americomanes, are 
welcome to go there and learn by their own 
experience. They are welcome to pay very dear 
for very bad land, and in the clegant Tulpehakken 
(properly Tulpehaccon, but so the Americans 
pronounce it) or the Arcadian sow-swamp, dream 
away delightful cays. For all me too, they may 
taste a little of the yellow fever; all this would 
give me very little concern, since they chuse to 
know every thing better than those who have been 
there. 

Let me be permitted to add here, some remarks 
upon the letter written from Philadelphia by 
Doctor Bollman, and published in a monthly 
periodical paper at Berlin, last November. Per- 
sons who read every thing superficially, will say 
that Mr. Bollman’s opinion and mine do not agree 
together—I do not think so. But if Mr. Bollman 
and myself should in future come in collision 
with each other, he: as a man of education, will 
not adopt the Billingsgate language of the Ameri- 
comanes, who seem to have learnt their style 
from the American sailors, in the most disreputa- 
ble quarter of Hamburg. 

And first, itis not surprising that Mr. Bollman’s 
Imagination, should clothe with rosy coloured 
garments every object, secing that he tells us at 
the beginning of his letter, how much he was 
adinired by the women in Philadelphia, and with 
what delight he danced away his time with them 
in joyous dalliance and frolic sport. I am really 
rejoiced to hear it, and hearuly wish the Doctor 


joy upon ite Doctor Bollman is, however, by no 
means excessively fascinated in favour of the 
Americans. He finds that even these ladies have 
much the manners of dragoons, and that their 
husbands, singly and solely devoted to getting 
moncy, are very tiresome companions. He like- 
wise finds that there is in America very little 
good, and contents himself with the reflection, 
that evil arises even frem good: but he thinks 
there is also little evil, so that moral apathy, ap- 
pears to him, to constitute the American character. 
He likewise compares America to a great empty 
house, contatning very little furniture, where it is 
very uncomfortable to dwell, and where the air is 
disagreeubly damp; this comparison appears to 
me very just. All this sounds net very favourably, 
and is, perhaps, only the prelude to things which 
will occur, when Mr. Bollman shall have had a 
longer time for observation, and when the Ameri- 
cans shall grow more indifierent towards him in 
process of time, and cease to heap civilities upon 
him, on account of a noble action by which he dis- 
tinguished himself in Europe. The first moments 
in the tumult of joy to find one’s self honoured and 
beloved, are not the fittest for cool observation. 

This probably is the cause why Mr. Bollman’s 
opinions for the most part dwell merely upon the 
surface of things, as it appears evident, from 
several passages in his letter, that he was by no 
means deficient in penetration or understanding. 
It is further to be considered, how short his resi- 
dence in America had been when he wrote the 
letter.—Thus he infers, for instance, the prosperity 
of the state from the greatness of its expartations. 
Upon this subject, I hope, more important ideas 
will be found in my book. As he saw only the 
Sea-ports New-York and Philadelphia, and the 
neighbourhood round them, he did indeed perceive 
every where a false tinsel of prosperity. Perhaps 
he would have formed a different judgment, if he 
coukl have compared the debit and credit sides of 
the account books.—These were not, indeed, 
shewn to me; but I have certain principles by 
virtue of which I believe I can judge of them with 
tolerable accuracy. 

Mr. Bollman says, the neighbourhood of Phila- 
delphia is fertile. If he means that it produces 
somethii:g, he is right. But he has not examined 
it, for the fertility is very indifferent. The ground 
is so covered with garlick that very little wheat 
can be raised upon it. For grass it is better. I 
have taken very particular pains in this respect, for 
J intended to purchase a plantation there, and 
although I was in treaty for one, which was 
tolerably cheap (at seven pounds Pennsylvania 
currency, an acre) I found, upon closer examina- 
tion, that it was more adviseable not to make the 
bargain. The land is for the most part already 
exhausted, and labour is enormously dear.—In 
this book, I treat circumstantially of the neighbour- 
hood of Philadelphia. 

It is interesting to find two observers writing 
from a foreign country, at the same time, nearly 
the same things. What Mr. Bollman writes of the 
democratic and aristocratic parties, and of theia 
leaders, and likewise of the southern and northern 
states, will all be found in one of my letters to 
Mr. Archenholz, published in the Minerva for 
June 1706.—But my narrative is more complete as 
uny person may see, who will take the pains te 
compare the Minerva of June 1796, with the 
Berlin monthly publication for November of the 
same year. Doctor Bollman, indeed, touches in his 
letter upon so many subjects, that he could not 
dwell long upon any one of them.—But the re- 
mark, that the attachment to democracy in the 
southern states, proceeds from the circumstance 
that they have no white populace is equally just and 
novel. 

Mr. Bollman judges the British treaty, as I 
belicve, very correctly, and states accurately the 


questions which were brought forward in the 
debates upon it. But when he speaks of the 
federalists and anti-federalists he falls into a capital 
error, which it is my duty here to censure, in order 
that it may not be spread abroad among the Ger- 
man public. Iam surprised that the editor of the 
Berlin monthly publication did not correct it, at 
least in a little note. This error probably was 
occasioned by Doctor Bollman’s having had no 
occasion to study the theory of politics in general, 
and of the constitution of the United States in 
particlar. It is as follows. 

Doctor Bollman states the federalists to be 
merely the friends of the senate, and the anti- 
federalists to be its adversaries. But the anti- 
federalists are hostile to the whole congress 
in as much as it is a legislative power. It is 
well known that previous to the present federal 
constitution the Congress possessed not the smallest 
legislative power. They could negotiate and 
conclude treaties with foreign powers ; they could 
alse require from the several states the sums neces- 
sary for the support of the union, by making known 
to each state the quota of its contribution towards 
the common expenses, but nothing further. The 
Congress were then exactly what the Amphyctions 
were among the Greeks, and what the assemblies 
of the Helvetic league are at present.—A federal 
constitution existed properly then, which could 
not continue, because few of the states would pay 
their contributions; because they were deficient in 
republican virtue; so that properly the anti- 
federalists are federalists. The real federal con- 
stitution was annihilated by this nominal federal 
constitution, which erected a single legislative 
power extending over all the states; and this 
transfer of the legislative power to a single repre- 
sentative body (the division into two houses being 
nothing to the purpose, since the senate forms a 
part of the Congress) is what the anti-federalists 
oppose—In as much, therefore, as the anti-fede- 
ralists are democrats, and as the senate Is the 
most aristocratic part of the Congress, just so far 
are they more inimical to it, than to the house of 
representatives—Hence likewise proceeded the 

propositions of Virginia, the most democratically 
inclined of all the states, to elect the senators only 
for three years instead of six, as they are now 
chosen, and te take from the senate the powers of 
trying impeachments and ratifying treaties, and 
give the former to the supreme judicial court, and 
extend the latter to the concurrences of the house 
of representatives. Of these Virginian propositions 
Mr. Boliman says not one word. But it is im- 
possible to speak of every thing in a letter. 

Mr. Bollman says, the anti-federal state of 
Virginia, even during the revolution was against 
the establishment of two houses.—How ! during 
the revolution?—I am truly astonished—Does Mr. 
Bollman call the perfectly peaceable introduction 
of the present federal constitution, so called, a 
revolution ?—If he does, it is unusual; for by the 
revolution is commonly understood the war with 
England for independence. During that war, there 
was no question about twohouses; for the Congress, 
under the former constitution, consisted of a single 
assembly. The new constitution, and with it the 
two houses, was first introduced in 1789, that is, 
six years afer the peace which put an end to the 
revolution.....But perhaps Mr. Bollman calls the 
introduction of the present constitution a revolu- 
tion, and if so, he is perhaps right in saying.that 
the state of Virginia was opposed to the establish- 
ment of two houses.—But he must have found 
this in the debates of the Virginia convention, 
which he surely never read through. 

Mr. Bollman judges of the principles of the 
anti federalists from their name. He thinks they 
favoured a single assembly in order still more to 
concentrate power, and the truth is precisely the 
contrary. They are opposers of the present con- 
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stitution because it concentrates the power, and 
properly transforms the federative government into 
a single national corporation. ‘The anti-federalists 
are friends to the independence of the states. 

These errors of an ingenious man, were doubt- 
less occasioned by a want of previous knowledge. 
We may look forward, however, to very interest: 
ing information from him, and I shall be truly 
rejoiced, if he shall shew that I have been mistaken 
in what I have unfavourably represented. I say 
“ unfavourably,” because I do not merely blame, 
but praise likewise, as will be found inthe present 
work. 

As I consider my sincere love of truth asa 
shield against all attacks, under the shelter of 
which I am perfectly secured, my adversaries 
may perhaps have a very pleasant joke at my ex- 
pense, which I shall, however, here disarm by 
meeting it before-hand. They may perhaps say 
that I give myself out fora knight without fear 
or reproach, for a sort of literary Bayard.—My 
answer Is, that they have guessed right, and that I 
do so consider myself.—So they may now spare 
themselves the trouble of making the objection. 

At this day the best way to obtain, is to confer 
praise. There is likewise an opinion wandering 
about among mankind, that nations must be more 
tenderly treated than individuals. This is not 
true. The exalted founder of the Christian re- 
ligion openly reproached the Jews according to 
their deserts—The truth should be told, and 
those who cannot bear it should be laughed out 
of countenance. 

I advise those who think my argument in the 
second chapter of this work, upon the importance 
of original descent, tiresome, and nothing to the 
purpose, to take in hand, the Island of Felsenburg, 
the beautiful Melusina, or “the Merry Jester,” 
and also a very pretty little work entitled the 
“ Genteel Hangman.” — 

So many gentlemen have within a short time 
found themselves deceived in their expectations, 
and therefore returned from America, that J] am 
surprised they have published nothing concerning 
that country. It will perhaps be said that herein 
they shew themselves wiser than me. I am not 
of that opinion. Ease and personal convenience 
ought not to be preferred to the benefit of the 
public.—It would be peculiarly interesting if Count 
Burghausen should write upon the subject, as he is 
so richly qualified to compose an interesting work, 
and as upon his return to Germany, he declared 
such to be his intention. 

The following circumstance, among others, 
proves how unacquainted even learned men are 
with the American constitution. I saw, in’ Phila- 
delphia, a German just then arrived there, who 
shewed me a letter of recommendation, from a 
certain German author, to Washington.—The 
superscription was “ To George Washington, 
President of the Congress of the United States.” 
This sounds exactly as if one should write “ To 
Frederick-William, King of the Government of the 
Kingdom of Prussia.” Under the federal constitu- 
tlon, there isa President of the United States, but 
no President of Congress—under the old consti- 
tution there was a President of Congress.—Every 
school boy ought to know so much as that. 


ALTONA, March 27, 1797. 
oe 
ON MUSIC AS 4 FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENT. 
A DIALOGUK. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(Continued. ) 


L. Well then, I will. J will take you at your 
word, yet I would not if you did not give other 
proofs than merely verbal ones, of curiosity and 
interest in my homely tale. You look as if you 
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were attentive and inquisitive, md I will trust te 
that. 

My first attempts, you will easily suppose, 
were awkward and ridiculous. J] knew that any 
one who heard me would judge so, and that I 
should judge so of another, yet I found strange 
delight in my rude ditty. I was encouraged like- 
wise, by the perception of my progress. It wis 
slow enough, but after some months I could not 
deny that I managed matters more easily than at 
first. 

[ couldnever endure mererepetition. Some license, 
some independence, some exertion of my ownfancy, 
I exercised from the first moment that I touched. 
the keys, and these licenses increased as habit 
improved my dexterity. I always, at every new 
performance, added or retrenched, flattened or . 
sharpened, assembled or spread out, augmented, 
lessened, or varied my treble or my base. It was 
one strain, but with as many variations as there 
were attempts to play. 

Even to thisday I cannot read music. I cannot 
play from any written piece, though I am well 
enough acquainted with symbols and terms, yet, 
when I accidentally hear a good performer, [ 
listen with great eagerness and considerable be- 
nefit. I have knowledge to see his peculiarities, 
his differences from me, and to imitate them 
when alone. This is a singular mode of studying 
music, but I believe it is the best. It confers a 
more masterly acquaintance with the instrument. 
It makes you, at the same time player and com- 
poser. It brings your own judgment and inven- 
tion into exercise. You do not become so 
swift and so agile, it is true; you do not so 
much qualify yourself to please others, as if 
you had by rote, or could play from scores, all 
Handel and Scarlatti, but you administer with 
more success to your own pleasure. There is 
more delight, and, 1 think, more merit in com- 
posing even badly, than in merely copying or 
repeating the finest compositions of another, and 
this is true in poetry and painting as well 
music, at least so it is with me. 

R. But these excellencies need not be separated. 
Your invention would be improved by studying 
and performing the works of others, and the 
same means that enabled you to give pleasure to 
others, would likewise heighten your own. 

L. I have sometimes thought so too, and so 
great is my passion for music, that the utmost > 
exertions of my fortitude were requisite to abstain 
from the boundless indulgence. 1 have sometimes 
been scarcely able to refrain from devoting to my 
instrument, not half hours merely, but days and 
weeks. I doubt whether any motive, but necessity 
and my father’s will would, at my first setting out, | 
have sufficed. Had I been a girl of fortune and 
leisure, and my friends encouraged my musical 
pursuits, I am pretty sure that I should have 
neglected every other path for the sake of this. 
Happily for me, however, I had indigence and 
a father's distaste to restrain me, tiil my reason 
acquired strength enough to regulate my actions. 

Greatly still do I love music, but I see the folly and 
even the guilt of allowing it to engross much of my 
time. I see howcomparatively selfish, worthless and 
fleeting is the pleasure which it gives; how much 
below the enobling exercises of the reason in 
reflecting, the fancy in inventing, or the heart in 
feeling. Nothing but its subservience to my re- 
ligious duty reconciles me to the practice of it. As 
mere recreation it is superfluous. I have taught 
myself to derive amusement from sources more 
refined ; more permanent; more intellectual than 
this. 

I have known females seat themselves at ten 
o‘clock in the morning, open their book, and pro- 
ceed with the utmost regularity each day suc- 
cessively, for months together, through halta duzen 
highland airs, or intricate concerto’s. J'ow have J 
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alienated the few acquaintances compassion had yet 
leftme. Sol crept on in silent discontent; un- 
friended and unpitied ; indignant at the present, 
careless of the future, an object at once of appre- 
hension and dislike. 

From this state of abjectness I was raised by a 
young woman of my ownclass. She was a neigh- 
bour; and whenever I took my solitary walk, with 
my Wolfius in my pocket, she usually came to the 
door, and by a smile, or a short question put in the 
friendliest manner, endeavoured to solicit my at- 
tention. My heart had been long skut to kindness, 
but the sentiment was not dead in me: it revived 
at the first encouraging word; and the gratitude I 
felt for it, was the first pleasing sensation I had 
ventured to entertain for many dreary months. 

Together with gratitude, hope,and other passions 
still more enlivening, took place of that uncom fort- 
able gloominess which so lately possessed me: I 
returned to my companions, and by every winhing 
art in my power, strove to make them forget my 
former repulsive ways In this I was not unsuc- 
cesful; J recovered their good will, and by degrees 
grew to be somewhat ofa favorite. 

My master still murmured ; forthe business of 
the shop went on no better than before: I comfort- 
ed myself, however, with the reflection that my ap- 
prentiship was drawing to a conclusion, when I de- 
termined to renounce the employment forever, and 
to open a private school. 

In this humble and obscure state, poor beyond 
the common lot, yet flattering my ambition with 
day-dreams which, perhaps, would never have been 
realized, I was found, in the twentieth year of my 
age, by Mr. William Cooksley, a name never to 
be pronounced by me without veneration. The la- 
mentable doggerel which I have already mentioned, 
and which had passed from mouth to mouth among 
people of my own degree, had, by some accident or 
other, reached his ear, and given him acuriosity to 
enguire after the author. 

Itwas my good foriune to interest his benevolence. 
My little history was not untinctured with melan- 
choly, and Į laid it fairly before him: his first care 
was toconsole: his second, which he cherished to 
the last momentof his existence, was to relicve and 
support ime. | l 

Mr. Cooksley was not rich: his eminence in 
his profession, which was that of a surgeon, procu- 
red him, indeed, much employment; butina coun- 
try town, men of science are not the most liberally 
rewarded: he had besides, a very numerous family, 
which left him little for the purposes of general be- 
nevolence: that little however was cheerfully be- 
stowed, and his aciivity and zeal were always at 
hand to supply the deficiences of his fortune. 

On examining into the nature of my literary at- 
tainments, he found them abselutely nothing: he 
heard, however,with equal surprise and pleasure, that 
amidst the prossest ignorance of books, I had made 
a very considerable progress in the mathematics. 
He enguged me to enter into the details of this af- 
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pitied their grovelling taste, and perverse sensibili- 
ty! How have I lamented theirunsufferable waste 
of time, and abuse of leisure! How many sources 
of true and beneficial pleasure are forgotten and 
unthought of while this passion is fostered, and 
how, indced, inferior was this kind of musical per- 
formance to that which I pursued. 
(To be Continued.) 


BIOGRAPHY. 
SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 


WILLIAM GIFFORD, ESQ. 
Written by himself. 
(Concluded. ) 

Hitherto I had not so much as dreamt of poetry ; 
indeed I scarce knew it by name; and whatever 
may be said of the force of nature, Inever “lisp’d 
in numbers.” I recollect the occasion of my first 
attempt: it is, like all the restof my non-adventures, 
of so unimportant a nature, that I should blush to 
call the attention of the idlest reader to it, but for 
the reason alleged in the introductory paragraph. 
A person, whose name escapes me, had undertak- 
en to paint a sign for an ale-house : it was to be a 
lion, but the unfortunate artist produced a dog. 
On this aukward affair, one of my acquaintance 
wrote acopy ofwhatwe calledverse: liked it, but 
fancied I could compose something more to the 
purpose: I tried, and by the unanimous suffrage 
of my shop-mates, was allowed to have succeeded. 
Notwithstanding this encouragement, I thought no 
more of verse, till another occurrence as trifling as 
the former, furnished me with a fresh subject, and 
so I wenton, till T had got together about a dozen 
ofthem. Certainly nothing on earth was ever so 
deplorable : such as they were, however, they were 
talked of in my little circle, and I was sometimes 
invited to repeat them, even out of it. I never com- 
mitted a line to paper for two reasons ; first, because 
Ihadno paper ; and secondly,perhaps I might be ex- 
cused from going farther: but in truth I was afraid ; 
for my master had already threatened me for hitch- 
ing the name of one of his customers into a rhyme. 

The repetitions of which I speak were attended 
with applause, and sometimes with favours more 
substantial: little collections were now and then 
made, and I have received sixpence in an evening. 
To one who had so long lived in the absolute want 
ofmoncy, such a resource scemed like a Peruvian 
mine. {furnished myself by degrees with pa- 
per, &c. and what was of more importance, with 
books of geometry, and of the higher branches of 
Algebra, which I cautiously concealed. Poetry, 
even at this time, was no amusement of mine: it 
was subservient to other purposes ; and I only had 
recourse to it when I wanted money for my mathe- 
matical pursuits. 7 | 

But the cloucs were gathering fast. My master’s 
anger was raised to a terrible pitch by my indif- 
ference to his concerns, and still rnore by the re- 
ports which were daily brought to him of my pre- 
sumptuous attempts at versification. I was requi- 
red to give up my papers, and when I refused, my 
garret was searched, my litt!e hoard of books dis- 
covered and removed, and all future repetitions 
prohibited in the strictest manncr. 

This was a very severe stroke, and I felt it most 
sensibly ; it was followed’ by another severer still: 
a stroke which crushed the hopes I had so long and 
so fondly cherished, and resigned me at once to edes- 
pair. Mr. Hugh Smerdon, on whose succession 
] had calculated, died, and was succeeded by a per- 
son not much older than myself, and certainly not 
so well qualified for the situation. | 

I look back to that part of my life which immedi- 
ately followed this event, with little satisfaction; it 
was a period of gloom, and savage unsociability; by 
degrees I sunk intoa kind of corporeal torpor, or, if 
roused into activity by the spirit of youth, wasted 
the exertion in splenetic and vexatious tricks, which 


stances of discouragement and danger, he became 
more warmly interested in my favour, as he now 
saw a possibility of serving me. 

The plan that occured to him was naturally that 
which had so often suggested itselfto me. ‘There 
were, indeed, several obstacles to be overcome: I 
had eighteen months, yet to serve; my hand writ- 
ing was bad, and my language very incorrect ; but 
nothing could slacken the zeal of this excellent man, 
he procured a fewof my poor attempts at rhy me,dis- 
persed them amongst his friends and acquaintance, 
andwhen my name was become somewhat familiar 
to them, set on foot a subscription for my relief. I 
still preserve the original paper: its title was not 
very magnificent, though it exceeded the most san- 
guine wishes of my heart: itran thus, “ a Subscrip- 
tion for purchasing the remainder of the time of 
William Gifford, and for enabling him to improve 


fair; and when he learned that T made it in circum- 


himself in Writing and English Grammar.” Few 
contributed more than five shillings, and none went 
beyond ten and sixpence: chougn, however, was 
collected tu free me from my apprenticeship, (the 
sum my master received Was six pounds) and to 
maintain me afew months during which I assidu- 
ously attended the Rev. Thomas Sinerdon. 

At the expiration of this period, it was found that 
my progress (for I] will speak the truth in modesty.) 
had been more considerable than my patrons exe 
pected; F had also written in the interim several lit- 
tle pieces of poetry, less rugged, I suppose, than my 
former ones, and certainly with fewer anomalies of 
language. My preceptor too, spoke favourably of 
me; andmy bencfactor who was now become my 
father and my friend, had httle diiiiculty in persuad- 
ing my patrons to renew their donations, and cone 
tinve me at school fer another year. Such liberality 
Was not lost upon me; I grew anxious to make the 
best return in my power, and I redoubled my dili- 
rencee Now that Lam sunk into indolence, I look 
back with some degree of secpticism to the exer- 
tions of that period. 


In two years and two months from the day of 
my emancipatien, I was pronounced by Mr. Smer- 
don, fit for the university. T'he plan of opening a 
writing school had been abandoned almost from 
the first; and Mr. Cookesley looked round for some 
one who had interest enough to procure me some 
little ofice at Oxford. ‘This person who was soon 
found, out, was ‘Thomas Taylor, Esq. of Denbury,a 
gentleman to whom I had already been indebted for 
much liberal and friendly support. He procured 
me the place of Bib.-Lect. at Exeter College; and 
this, with such occasional assistance from the coun- 
try as Mr. Cookesly undertook to provide, was 
thought sufficent to enable me to live, at least, till 
[ had taken a degree. 


During my attendance on Mr. Smerdon I had 
written, as I observed before, several tuneful trifles, 
some as exerciscs, others voluntarily (for poetry 
was now become my delight,) and not a few at the 
desire of my friends. When I became capable 
however, of reading Latin and Greek with some 
degree of facility, that gentleman employed all my 
leisure hours in translations from the Classics; and 
indced I co not know a single school book, of which 
I did not render some portion into English verse. 
Among others, Juvenal engaged my attention, or 
rathermy master’s, and I translated the tenth satire 
fora holiday task.—Mr. Smerdon was much pleas- 
ed with this, (I was not undelighted with it myself;) 
and as I was now become fond of the author, he 
easily persuaded me to proceed with him and I 
translated in succession the third, the fourth, the 
twelfth, and Ithink the eihgth Satires. As I had 
no endin vicw but that of giving. a tempor 
satisfaction to my: benefactors] thought little more 
of these, than of many other things of the seme na- 
ture which I wrote from time to time and of which 
I never copied a single line. 

On my removing to Exeter College, however, my 
friend, ever attentive to my concerns, advised me 
to copy my transiation of the tenth Satire, and pre- 
sent it on my arrival, to the Rev. Dr. Stinton, (after- 
wards Rector,}to whom Mr. Taylor had given me 
an introductory letter; I did so,'and it was kindly 
received. “hus encouraged, I took up the first and 
second Satires, (I mention them in the order they 
were translated,) when my friend, who had sedu- 
lously watched my progress, first started the idea 
of my going through the whole, and pubIShing it 
by subscription, asa means of encreasing my means 
of subsistence. To this I readily acceded, and 
finished the thirteenth, eleventh, and fifteenth 
Satires; the remainder were the work of a much 
jater period. 

When I had got thus far, we thought ita fit time 
to mention our design ; it was very generally ap- 
proved of by my friends ; and onthe first of Janua- 


ry 1781, the subscription was opened by Mr. Cookes- 
Jey at Ashburton, and by myselfat Iexcter College. 

So bold an undertaking so precipitately announc- 
ed, will give the reader, I fear, a higher opinion of 
my conceit than of my talents: neither the one nor 
the other, however, had the smallest concern with 
the business, which oripinated solely in igaoranct; 
I wrote verses with great facility, and I was sini- 
ple enough to imagine that little more was neces- 
sary fora translator of Juvenal! I was not indeed, 
unconscious of my inaccuracies: I knew that they 
were numerous, and that I had need of some friend- 
ly eye to point them out, and some judicious hand 
to rectify or remove them: but for these as well as 
for every thing else, I looked to Mr. Cookesley, and 
that worthy man, with his usual alacrity of kindness, 
undertook the laborious task of revising the whole 
translation. My friend was no great Latinist, per- 
haps T was the better of the two; but he bad taste 
and judgment, which I wanted. What advantages 
might have been ultimately derived from them, 
there was unhappily no opportunity of ascertain- 
ing, as it pleased the Almighty to call him to him- 
self by a sudden death, before we had quite finish- 
ed the first Satire. He died with a letter of mine 
unopened in his hands. . 

This event, which took place on the 15th of Jan- 
vary, 1781, afflicted me beyond measure.* I was 
not only deprived of a most faithful and affectionate 
friend, but of a zealous and ever active protector, 
on whom I confidently relied for support : the sums 
that were still necessary for me he always collect- 
ed; and it was to be feared that the assistance which 
wasnot solicited with warmth, would insensibly cease 
to be afforded. 

In many instances this was actually the case: 
the desertion, however, was not general; and I 
was encouraged to hope, by the unexpected friend- 
ship of Servington Savery, a gentleman who volun- 
tarily stood forth as my patron, and watched over 
my interests with kindness and attcntion. . 

Some time before Mr. Cookesley’s death, we 
had azreed that it would be proper to deliver out, 
with the terms of subscription, a specimen of the 
manner in which the translation was exccuted; t 
to obviate any idea of selection, a sheet was accor- 
dingly taken from the beginning of the first Satire. 
My friend dicd while it was in the press. 

After a few melancholy weeks, I resumed the 
translation ; but found myself utterly incapable of 
proceeding. I had been so accustomed to connect 
Mr. Cookesley’s name with every part of it, and I 
Jaboured with such delight in the hope of giving 
him pleasure, that now, when he appeared to have 
left me in the midst of my enterprize, and [ was 
abandoned to my own ciforts, ] seemed to engage 
in a hopless struggle, without motive or end; and 
his idea, which was perpetually recurring to me, 
brought such bitter anguish with it, that 1 shut up 
the work with feelings bordering on distraction. 

"To relieve my mind I had recourse to other pur- 
suits. I endeavoured to become more intimately ac- 
quainted with the Classics, and to acquire some of 
the modern languages: by permission too, or ra- 
ther recommendation, of the Rector and Fellows, I 
also undertook the care of a few pupils; this remov- 
ed much of my anxicty respecting my future means 
of support. 
oning this indulgence of my college ; it could arise 


° I began this unadorned nairative on the 15th of Janua- 
ry, 1801; twenty years have therefore elapsed since I lost 
my benefactor and my friend. In the interval I have wept 
2 thousand times at the recollection of his poodness: I yet 
cherish his memory with filial respect, and at this distant 
period, my heart sinks within me at every repetition of his 
name. 

+ Many of these papers were distributed; the terms which 
I extract from one of them, were these, ‘ The work shall 
be printed in quarto (without notes) and be delivered to 
subseribers in the month of Decembernext. The price will 
be sixteen shillings in boards, half te be paid at the time of 
Subscribing, the remainder on delivery of the book.” — 


I have a heartfelt pleasure in menti- 
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from nothing Lut the liberal desire inherent, I think, | him. These were not words ofcourse, they were 


in the memtcrs ef both our Universities, to encou- 
rage every thing thet bears the most distant resem- 
blance to teleris: for F bed no claims upon them 
for any Particular exeruons. 

Lhe lapse ofmany months had now soothed and 
tranquile.d my mind, and I once more returned to 
the transiation, to waich a wish to serve a young 
man surreunded with dithcultes, had induced a num- 
ber of respectable characters to set their names: 
but aias, what a mortification ! I now discovered, 
for the first time, that my own inexperience, and the 
advice of my too partial friends had engaged me in 
a work, for the cue cxecution of which, my literary 
attainments were by no means sufficient. Errors 
and misconceptions appeared in every page. Thad 
indeed caught something of the spirit of Juvenal, 
but his meaning lad frequently escaped me, and I 
saw the necessity of a long and painful revision, 
which would carry: me far beyond the period fixed 
for the appearance of the work. Alarmed at the 
prospect I instantly resclved (if not wisely, yet] 
trust honestly) to renounce the publication for the 
present. 

In pursuance of this resolution, I wrote to my 
friend in the country, (the Rev. Servington Savery,) 
requesting him to return the subscription money 
in his hands, to the subscribers. He did not ap- 


prove of my plan: nevertheless he picmised, ina 


letter which now lies before me, to comply with it ; 
and, in asubsequent one, added that he had alrea- 
dy begun to doso. _ | 

lor myself, I also made several repayments ; and 
trusted a sum of money to make others, with a fel- 
low collegian, who, not long after, fell by his own, 
hands in the presence of his father. But there were 
still some whose abode could not be discovered, and 
others, on whom to press the taking back of eight 
shillings would neither be decent nor respectful : 
even from these I ventured to fiatter myself that I 
should find pardon, when on some future day I pre- 
sented them with the work, (which I was still secret- 
ly determined to complete,) rendered more werthy 
of their patronage, and encreased by notes, which 
[ now perceived to be absolutely necessary, to more 
than double its proposed size. 

In the leisure ofa country residence, I fancied 
this might be done in two years: perhaps I was not 
too sanguine : the experiment, however, was not 
made, for about this time acircumstance happened 
which changed my views, and indeed my whole 
system of life. 

l had contracted an acquaintance with a person 
of the name of recommended to my particu- 
lar notice by a gentleman of Devonshire, whom I 
was proud ofan opportunity to oblige. This person's 
residence at Oxiord was not long; and when he re- 
turned to town, I maintained a correspondence with 
him by letters. At his particular request, these 
were inciosed in a cover and scent to Lord Grosvi- 
Nor: one day I inadvertently omitted the direction, 
and his Lordship, necessarily supposing it to be 
meant for himself, opened and read ite There was 
somcthing in it which attracted his notice; and 
when he gave the letter to my friend, he had the cu- 
riosity to enquire about his correspondent, at 
Oxtord : and, upon the answer he received, the 
kindness to desire he might be brought to see him 
upon his coming to town; to this circumstance, 
purely accidental on all sides, and to this alone, J 
owe my Introduction to that nobleman. 

On my first vist he asked me what friends I had, 
and what were my prospects in life ; and I told him 
that I had no friends, and no prospects of any kind. 
He said no more ; but when 1 called to take Icave, 
previous to returning to college, I found that this 
simple exposure of my circumstances had sunk 
decp inte his mind. At parting, he informed me that 
he charged himself with my present support, and 
future establishment, and that till this last could be 
effected to my wish, i should come and reside with 


mere than iulfiled in every pointe did go, and re- 
side with him; and I experienced a warm and cordial 
reception, a kind and afectionate esteem, that hes 
known neither diainution hor interruption, from 
that hourto this, a period of twenty years! 

In his Lorcship’s house I proceeded with Juvenal, 
till I was called npon to accompany his son, (one 
of the most amiable and accomplished young no- 
blemen that this country, fertile in such characters, 
could ever boast) to the continent. With him in 
two successive tours, 1 spent many years: years 
of which the remembrance will always be dear to 
me, from the recollection that a friendship was then 
contracted, which time and a more intimate know- 
ledge of each other, have mellowed into aregard that 
forms at once the pride and happiness of my life, 

It is long since I have been returned and settled 
in the bosom of competence and peace—my trans- 
lation frequently engaged my thoughts, but I had 
lost the ardor and the confidence of youth, and was 
seriously doubtful of my abilities todo it justice. I 
have wisheda thousandtimesthat I conld decline it al- 
together: but theever recurring idea that there were 
people of the description I have already mentioned, 
who had just and forcible claims on me for the cue 
performance of my engagement, forbad the thought; 
and I slowly proceeded towards the completion of 
a work in which I should never have engaged, had 
my friend’s inexperience or my pwn, suftcred us to 
suspect for a moment the labour, and the talents 
of more than one kind, absolutely necessary to its 
success in any tolerable degree. Such as 1 could 
make it, itis now before the public. 

eroacceceses ALGjora canamus. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF LAZARUS 
SPALLANZANI, THE CELEBRATED NATURALIST, 


(Concluded.) 


Asea voyage was, in every respect, the safest as 
well as the most convenient; but Spallanzani 
regarded with an eye of pertect indifference the 
dangers attending long journics by land, when he 
entertained any hopes of meeting with new instruc- 
tion; he boldly confronted all the perils of these 
desert regions destitute of civilgovernment. Having 
reached Bucharest, he was detained there mine 
days by the celebrated and unfortunate Mauroceni, 
hospodar of Wallachia; this prince, justly renown- 
ed for his liberal patronage of the sciences. received 
him with the most flattering marks of distinction ; 
made him a present of several rarities of his 
country, and provided him with horses, and an 
escort of thirty soldiers through the whole extent 
of his dominions. Spallanzani passed through 
Hermanstadt to ‘Transylvania, and arrived at 
Vienna on the 7th of December, after having visit- 
ed the numberless mines of Transylvania, Hungary, 
and Germany. . 

Spallanzani remained five days in the metropol's 
of Austria, held two conferences of considerable 
length with the emperor Joseph II, was entertained 
by the principal noblemen ofthe court, and visited 
by all men of literature. At length he arrived at 
Pavia; the students came out of the city gates to 
meet him, and accompanied him to his house, in 
all the rapturous ardour of unfeigned joy, and, by 
the most irresistible compulsion, dragged him to 
the auditory. Impelled by their desire to hear 
him, they compelled him to ascend the chair, 
whence he was accustomed to deliver his lectures. 
Spallanzani, sensibly affected by this conduct, 
painted to them, in the most eloquent and animated 
manner, his gratitude and attachment: kind wishes, 
cries of Joy, and shouts of applause, were renewed 
with more ardor, and he was compelled to request 
them to restrain their satisfaction, and to permit 
him to retire to his own house, that he might ob- 
tain that repose of which he found himself so much 
in need. He- had, at this ime, more than five 
hundred students. 
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Tine cabinet of Pavia was always the dear object 
of Spaiianzani’s thoughts; among the numerous 
rariues which he had there collected, his mind 
was only intent on those which were still wanting. 
He was struck with its deficiency in volcanic 
substances, of which a few only were collected, 
without order, uninteresting, and uninstructive, 
though Italy was the theatre where the volcanic 
fires, for so many ages, had displayed their deso- 
lating energy. He resolved to instruct his disciples, 
his country, and himself,on these phenomena so im- 
portant and so little known, and to collect the docu- 
ments of their history on the spot, where they are the 
incessant terror of the surrounding inhabitants, and 

te useless subject of philosophical observations : 
he prepared himself for this impertant undertaking 
by a laborious course of study. He set out for 
Naples in the summer of 1788; and, in the course 
of a dangerous voyage, examined, with minuteness 


and undaunted courage, the terrible phenomena of 


Vesuvius, Lipari, tna, Sylla, and Charybdis. By 
these means, at the age of sixty, he amassed that 
invaluable collection of anecdotes comprised in his 
work, intituled, Voyages dans les deux Siciles, where 
he embraccs the opportunity of comparing the 
descriptions which Homer, Pindar, Virgil, Diodo- 
rus Sicules, and Strabo, have given of those cele- 
brated places, with what he himself saw. 

In the travels of Spallanzani is found a new 
volcanology; he teaches the mode of calculating 
the degree of intensity in the heat of volcanic fires, 
as well asof investigating its cause. He has, by 
analysis, almost ascertained that peculiar species of 
gas, which, like a strong lever, tears from the earth's 
entrails, and hurls,even tothe summit of Etna, those 
torrents of melted pumice stones which are disgorg- 
cd by thatyolcano. He discloses the nature of pumice 
stones, which he has since demonstrated in some of 
artificial fabrication. He proves that the burning of 


these mountains proceeds from the inflammation of 


hydrogen carbonic gas; and this solution equally ap- 
plies to the phenomena of Barigazzo,and severalother 
places, some of which were then burning in secret. 
He found means to render those fires serviceable in 
making lime, and they are still made use of for this 
purpose. Spallanzani concludes this excellent pro- 
duction with some interesting researches relative to 
swallows, taking occasion to describe, under the 
impulse of a refined imagination, the amiable 
manners, and the rapidity of flight for which this 
species of birds are distinguished ; the useful hints 
which they furnish to an observer for the invention 
of an aerial post, their migrations regulated by the 
temperature of the air, and its propitiousness to 
the birth of certain insects; lastly, he discusses 
the celebrated problem of their state of torpor 
during winter, and he proves that an artificial 
cold, more intense than that of our climates, docs 
not render these birds lethargic. He then treats 
af the owl species; and in conclusion, he speaks of 
eels and their mode of generation, which still re- 
mains a problem to be solved; but he gradually 
conducts the reader through his researches, to the 
very step which promises a complete solution. 


Spallanzani anxiously observed the progress of 


French chymistry, which he adopted without the 
least hesitation ; it was formed fora judicious mind 
like his, which delighted to account for the phe- 
nomena which it observed. When Gottling pub- 


lisked his experiments upon the combustion of 


phosphorus in azote, Spallanzani wished to try the 
soldity of these arguments which were brought 
against his favourite system, and, therefore, publish- 


ed in 1797, his Chemico esame degli Esperimente del 


Signore Gottling, Professore a Iena, where he refuted 
the conclusions of that chymist, by disproving the 
facts which had produced them. 

Spallanzani frequently discovered what before 
would have been considered impossible. In 1793, 
he again made adisplay of this kind, which he pub- 
lished in his Letéere sopra i sospetto d'un nuovo Senso 


obscurity which enveloped them. 
finished his travels to Constantinople, and had 


extent, and difficulty of his labours. 
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net Pipistrelli ; he there informed the world that bats, 
deprived of sight, act in every respect with the 
same precision as those who possess that sense ; 
that they avoid equally well the slightest obstacles, 
and know exactly the proper place to perch, when 
their flight is at an end. 
periments were confirmed by several of the most 
distinguished naturalists, and made Spallanzani 


These extraordinary ex- 


suspect a new sense in these birds, because he 
thought he had demonstrated, by exclusion, that 
their other scnses were not able to supply the 
defeet of sight; but the anatomical details of Pro- 
fessor Jurine, upon the organ of hearing in this 
singular bird, made him incline to the opinion that 
the ear might serve instcad of the eye, as in all those 
cases where bats are in the dark. 

Spallanzani terminated his literary career by a 
letter addressed to the celebrated chy mist, Giobert, 
Sopra le piante chiuse ne’ vast dentro l'aqua e Varia, 
esposte alimmediata lume solare e l'ombra. It isa 
melancholy event, for this department of science, 
that his death deprived it of the discoveries which 
he was on the point of effecting. 


All these productions, though printed and ge- 
nerally applauded, still did not form the sum of 
Spallanzani’s labours. He had, for a long time, 
employed his studies on the phenomena of respi- 
ration, upon their resemblances and differences 
through the extensive and various circle ofanimated 
nature, ana he endeavoured to reduce to some 
certain method his researches on this subject, 
which must still excite astonishment by a number 
of facts but little known. He left a valuable col- 
lection of experiments and observations upon 
animal reproductions, upon sponges, the nature of 
which he defines, and upon athousand interesting 
phenomena, which he knew how to draw from the 
He had almost 


collected a stock of materials for the history of 
the sea. 


Spallanzani’s reputation was equal to the number, 
France, Ger- 
many, and England, were all eager to possess his 
works in their respective languages. He was ad- 
mitted into the academies and learned societies of 
London, Stockholm, Gottingen, Holland, Lyons, 
Bologna, Turin, Padua, Mantua, and Geneva. He 
maintained a correspondence with the academic 


societies of Paris and Montpelier; he received 
from the great Frederic himself the diploma as 
member of the academy of Berlin, and maintained 
a direct correspondence with him. 
while commissioner in the French army of Italy, 
offered him the professorship of natural philosophy 
at Paris, which he refused, on account of his ad- 
vanced age: and the college of physicians at 
Madrid received him into their body. 


Salicetti, 


In person, Spallanzani was rather tall; his aspect 


serene, yet noble; his forehead large; his eyes 
black and sparkling; his complexion dark, and his 
constitution robust. 


During the whole course of 
his life he was afflicted with no disorders, if we 


except a fit of the ague, which he caught in the 
mines of Schemnitz, at a time when. the season 


was intensely cold. In the year 1795 he was 
attacked by a slight retention of urine, and several 
fits ofthe gout, which, however, did not suspend, in 
the least degree, his scientific pursuits. 


He was generally esteemed; his virtues, untinc- 
tured by austerity, displayed themselves in all the 
circumstances of his life. He was beloved by all 
his relations, whom he inspired with his own taste; 
his brother Nicolas, a dostor of laws, assisted him 
in his experiments, and continued them, when he 
returned to Pavia; his sister is an eminent natu- 
ralist, perfect mistress of her brother's cabinet of 
natural history, acquainted with the most abstruse 


properties of every piece, and all the refined induc- 
tions which may be drawn from them. 


Spallanzani paid great attention to. the edi cat:on 
of his nephews, and had the pleasure of seeing 
the eldest titular professor of physic at Padua. 

On the 3d of February, 1799, Spallanzani had 
some returns of his urinary disorder ; he passed the 
night restless, and in the morning became delirious. 
His intimate friends, Tourdes, a French physician, 
and the celebrated Professor Scarpa, exerted every 
effort that genius, knowledge, and friendship, could 
inspire, to save him ; but he died on the 6th, edify- 
ing with his picty those who were standing round 
his bed. His death penetrated his whole family 
with grief, drew tears from all his friends, filled his 
pupils with the deepest affliction, and depressed 
with sorrow a nation proud of having given him 
birth. The 13th, his colleague, Professor Grego- 
rio Fontano, made an eloquent motion in the 
Legislative Assembly at Milan, to erect a monu- 
ment to Spallanzani by the side of those of Frisi, 
Beccaria, and Verri. 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


fA decision of a profound Jurist, respecting literary 
property, naturally interests every writer, from the au- 
thor of superb quartos down to the humble manufacturer 
of such a miscellany asthe Port Folio. The following 
is a remarkable case, recently adjudged ; and the opinion 
of Lord Ellenborough is expressed with the nicest dis» 
crimination, and appears to be perfectly correct. ] 


KING’S BENCH. 
GARY vs. KEARSLET. 


This was an action of damages against the de- 
fendant, who is a bookseller, for publishing as an 
original work, a book of the Roads in Great-Britain, 
a great part of which was extracted from the 
plaintiff's book, “Cary’s Pocket Companion ;” in 
which several roads were laid down from actual 
surveys made by the plaintiff and persons empleyed 
by him for that purpose. 

The two books were produced in Court; and 
there were no less than one hundred and thirty 
parts of Mr. Kearsley’s book alleged to be taken 
from Mr. Cary’s; but the method and arrangement 
of Mr. Kearsley’s book was totally different, several 
mistakes of Mr. Cary's first edition were corrected, 
and no passage could be produced which was not 
much enlarged upon and improved by the defen- 
dant in his book. 

Lord Ellenborough, under these circumstances, 
was of opinion, that the plaintiff must be nonsuited; 
he considered that it would be fettering science and 
impeding the progress of the human mind in improve- 
ment, to have it considered a law, that when a man 
sits down to write a book on any subject, he Aas 
no right to resort to the recorded information on that 
subject, conveyed by the different persens who 
had before written onthe subject. In this case the 
defendant had taken extracts, (and, in his opinion, 
he had a right so to do) from the plaintiff's book ; but 
the arrangement and plan of the work, as well as 
the most important matter of it, was his own; he 
thought the plaintiff had not made out such a cases 
entitled him, by law, to recover...Plaintiff nonsuited. 

aaa 


THE DRAMA. 
DRURY LAE. 

The tragedy of Romero and Jurier was per» 
formed to crouded audience. Mrs. Pope was the 
heroine of the piece; she was received with 
repeated thunders of applause on her entrance. 
It was her first appearance on these boards, and 
with the additional recommendation of Mr. Pope's 
Romeo,she attracted many from the fashionable cir- 
cles. Her performance was marked with muchsim- 
plicity in all those early scenes which display a pure 
and ardent love: not that simplicity which may 
be reconcileable with feeble powers; but of the 
kind that flows from a just conception of the 
character, embellished with all the delicacy and 
playful innocence, so essential to the exvcution of 


a finished picture. Loud applause attended this 
display of taste; it became sull more loud, as the 
interest of the scene increased with the incidents 
of terror which lead to the catastrophe. Here 
she evinced great force and energy, and gave, 
with true expression, all the agony of love and de- 
spair. The scene in which she swallows the potion 
was particularly distinguished for good acting, and 
excited a burst of applause from every part of the 
house. Indeed, in look, person, manner, and pe- 
culiar style of powers, we know not where to 
find so just a portrait of Juliet as Mrs. Pope, and as 
such she must prove a valuable acquisition to any 
theatre. She displayed much presence of mind in 
the lust scene. Coming out ofthe tomb she dropped 
her dagger, and being in want of it when she should 
stab herself, she snatched up Paris’s sword, saying, 
« With this sword,” instead of “ With this dag- 
ger,” &c. 

Mr. Pope, in great variety and sweetness of 
tones, ‘in energy and fecling, possesses many 
qualifications for Romeo; but Romeo is a romantic 
youth ; he is light, elastic, full of fire and vivacity. 
In a character, therefore, in which so much de- 
pends upon looking the part, the manliness and 
firmness, in the manner of Mr. Pope, do not 
allow us to expect a perfect performance. It was 
however, a good representation, and met with 
much applause. Mr. Bannister did justice to 
Mercutio until the dying scene, in which he 
trespassed rather too far upon the.ludicrous. There 
was little te commend in the other characters, 
and yet nothing to give offence. In point of 
decorations, the piece was got up with appropriate 
aplendour. 


TEEN 
LEVITY. 


TAKE CARE OF EVERY THING. 
(FROM THE FRENCH.) 


My friend, you are scarcely arrived at Paris, and 

you already give yourself up to all the pleasures 
which the capital presents; whither are you hast- 
ening at this early hour? I am going to meet two 
young men who have shewn me the greatest friend- 
ship, and who have promised to make me acquaint- 
ed with every thing curious that Paris contains. 
My friend, take care of your curiosity. They have 
an infinite acquaintance, and they appear to be on 
the best terms with the principal persons of the Go- 
vernment, they have promised to patronise me, and 
to get me... My friend, take care of patrons, of men of 
importance, and above all, of their promises. They 
will take me to dine at one of the first taverns. 
My friend, take care of their appetite, and above all, 
of the bill. From that we will go to the theatre. 
My friend, tate cure of your pockets. Onleaving 
the theatre, they will introduce me in the house 
of a charming woman, who, from the accounts 
they have given her of me, desires very much to 
be acquainted with me, and has already conceived 
a particular affection for me. My friend, take care 
of her desires, of her affection, and above all of the 
experience of your young men. They have as- 
sured me that every day there are elegant parties 
at her bouse ; that they play at buillote, and they 
wish to teach me the game. . My friend, take care 
of your masters, of their instructions, and above all 
of your purse. ‘They told me that I would meet a 
man of fortune there, who is at present under some 
difficulties ; he wishes to borrow a sum of money ; 
he is a man of honour, and they have made me 
promise to do him this service. My friend, take 
care of the goodness of your heart ; take care of 
men of fortune under difficulties ; and above all of 
borrowers. But they will give me good securities 
and areasonable interest. My friend, take care of 
every thing that they will shew you....ofevery thing 
they say to you-..take care of every body...take care 
of every thing...-and above all take care J 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE FOKT FOLIO. 


When we advert to the present government of 
France, and consider the past we agree with the 
editor of the Boston Gazette:.....¢ Happy it is, 
that the French people, after passing the ruin and 
disorder of ten years revolution, are again the 
subjects of any thing like a regular and permanent 
government; but happier far would it have been 
for them and their posterity had they remained 
loyal subjects under the administration of the 
Capets, and never listened to the syren songs of 
Democracy.” 

George Rose, Esq. an opulent member of the 
Imperial Parliament, is constantly aimed at hy the 
archers ofopposition. He lately narrowly escaped 
drowning, as he was crossing the Thames, and the 
wits remarked, “ Rich as George Rose was sup- 
posed to be, it appears, from his Thames expedition, 
that he is not able to keep his head above water. 

They who are afraid of “ the flatulence of tea,” or 
of the morbid watchfulness which strong coffee often 
produces, will read the following, and fancy that 
a more wholesome breakfast is discovered. ‘ A 
Salutary Breakfast......Le Roe’s English Coffee. 
This Coffee, which is a balsamic of the most ex- 
cellent nature,extracted from the choicest aromatic 
plants and herbs, and from the most salubrious barks, 
has, during an experience of near fifty years, estab- 
lished its extraordinary efficacy in consumptive 
habits, and proved itself one of the greatest restora- 
tives and preservatives of health ever yet discovered. 
It has also the sanction of many eminent men of the 
faculty, particularly of the late Dr. Fothergill, who 
prescribeditin consnmptive and nervous complaints, 
as well as in coughs of long standing, asthmas, 
tremors, palpitations of the heart, &c. It is much 
recommended to those of weak constitutions, with 
whom tea does not agrce, as itis more nourishing 
than sago and jellies, and will not offend the most 
delicate stomach. It is to be taken for breakfast, 
as tea or foreign coffee, and is very pleasant to the 
palate. Sold, by appointment of the proprietor, in 
canisters, price 2s. and 9d. each, duty included, by 
Mr. Newbery, No. 45, St. Paul's.” 


The following will edify every indigent bachelor. 
In the treasury of one of the Kings of Persia was 
found a vase, with the following lines, inlaid in 
lettersof gold. One cannot but smile at the turn, 
in which isan equal proportion of philosophy and 
humour :....“ He who has no wealth has no credit ; 
eshe who has not an obedient wife has norepose;.... 
he who has no offspring has no strength; he who 
has no kindred has no supporters; and he who 
has none of these, lives free from care.” 

Many have read in the English Journals, of the 
Pigot Diamond, a gem of extraordinary size and lus- 
tre. We have just had an account of its sale at 
auction. Yesterday the sale of the Pigot Diamond 
drew a very numerous and fashionable company to 
Curistire’s rooms in Pall Mall. ‘he sale of so 
rare an article give Curistir an opportunity of ex- 
erting those powers of eloquence and poetic fancy 
in which he is so liberally gifted. The oratory of 
his pulpit, of a kind hitherto unnoticed by the critics, 
indeed, is very fairly entitled to that honour. Mr. 
Curistie said, that it had often been his lot to pre- 
sent to the public articles of great antiquity, valua- 
ble in the estimation of some for the varicus pro- 
perties and merits they possessed, but which not 
unfrequently were unseemly to the eye, and repul- 
sive to the ordinary observer. This article,showever, 
coukl boast of as high an antiquity as any the most 
rare production which ever attracted the attention 
of the curious, or challenged the regards of those 
who studied the works of nature. In this the choicest 
powers of nature had been at work since the first 


Sli 


of time to perfect a gem than which the mines ne- 
ver produced a finer specimen to dazzle the admi- 
ring universe, and to embellish the lustre of beauty 
and grandeur. Unfortunate, indeed, were the own- 
crs of this jewel of high price in its being brought 
to a market where its worth might not be sufficient- 
ly valued, where the charms of the fair needed not 
such ornaments, and whose sparkling eyes outshone 
all the diamonds of Golcondah. In any other 
country the Pigot diamond would be sought as a 
distinction where superior beauty was more rarely 
to be found. 

These animated sallies heightened the zeal of 
competition, and after a good deal of bidding ‘the 
Pigot Diamond was knocked down to Parker and 
BirkETTS, Princes street, for 9500 guineas. 

We know not whether the French soldiers find 
the ladies less kind after the toils of war and battle 
than the soldiers of this and other countries, but sui- 
cide for love has lately been rather frequent among 
the troops. After Buonaparte had reviewed two 
regiments at Malmaison on Wednesday last, he 
published general orders for the day, and taking 
notice of the death of a grenadier who had put an 
end to himself for love, reminds the troops * that 
they ought to know how to subdue tl cir passions, 
that they ought to bear the sufferings of the mind. 
with as much fortitude as the firing of a battery, 
and that to give themselves up to grief, and com- 
mit suicide, forthe purpose of getting rid of it, is 
to abandon the field of battle before the day is won.” 

(wore Puste 
mg 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


By a glance at the reluctant rhyme of R. we are 
convinced that he toils like a blacksmith, at his 
anvil of poetry. The Muse does not visit him 
unbidden. We can see him at his ungracious 
task, when he is defrauded in his vain hope ofthe 
bright thought, and the lucky expression. 


« Et in versu faciendo, 
tc Sepe caput scabert, vivos et roderet ungues.” 


‘Our Norfolk friend has well translated the 
French stanzas, in our 35th number, “Profitez bien, 
Jeunes fillettes.” We see no objection to the 
measure he has adopted. The burden of each stanza 


Adieu panniers, vendages sons faites, 
is neatly turned. 


« An impatient Subscriber” at New-York, in- 
stead of the customary invocation, addresses the ' 
Editor reproachfully, with “ Diiutory Sir,” and 
after reminding him of the tardy appearance of the 
Port Folio, exhorts him to read an essay on Pro- 
crastinatione The Editor is more flattered, than 
molested by this sarcasm. As it implies an eager- 
ness to read his lucubrations, however late, or: 
however lazy, allthe harshness and the acidity of 
reproof becomes dulcified by this delicious infusion 
of flattery to an author. But, seriously, if our 
correspondent will advert tothe general sickness 
and general sorrow which have recently saddened 
the city, his benignity will be copious of excuses 
for our neglect. At the end of the year, neither 
he, norany other friend, who has subscribed for this 
paper, shall have a right tocomplain of our promises 
violated, or our files broken. If the Editor haz 
fled from his pen and his press, and forsaken infect. ` 
ed streets for | 

de RUNT ‘¢ Healthy wilds, and scenes as fair 

As ever recompensed the peasant’s care,” __ 
even the indulgence of this such a rural vagary, 
even this truant assumption of the right to wander, 
may prove ultimately useful. Those who are in 
training for a robust exercise of their powers, 
generally feast themselves fora short season with 
the cates of indulgence, and when it becomes neces- 
sary to task their alertness, they recede a short diss 
tancese.only to bound forward with greater vigour. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. NACTYL AND COMMA 


[A dashing blade, of a neighbourjng sea port, finding him- 
self in a state ef Jinpecuniacity, has wisely determined to 
mend his affairs by leaving every scene of his former 
pleasures, and taking a trip to the ** North West.” He 
called at our shop the other day, and requested us to weave 
hin: a ‘‘ Farewel,” suitable to the occasion. We gave 
the outlines to our oldest journeyman, a reformed rake, 
formerly a dissenting preacher : and having been request- 
ed ae same blond to make it public, you have it here- 
with. 

Cambridge, Sept. 10, 1802. 


THE BUCK'S FAREWEL, 


IN A LETTER TO HIS FRIEND ON THE DAY OF HIS 
DEPARTURE FOR THE NORTH WEST COAST, AND 
CHINA’ 


Farewel, dear Jack, I bid you now adieu, 

’Tis the last letter I shall pen to you : 

Twice twelve dull months around my head must roll, 
Seas Intervene and threatening tempests howl, 
'Ere I behold my much loved country more, 

Or press with eager steps my natal shore. 

On the frail bark ‘tis doomed I cross the seas, 
Bear the rough storm or fly the beneath the breeze, 
"To where the savage on our western shore, 
Echoes his war-whoop with a hideous roar, 
Where China’s cities spread o'er all the plain, 
And wide canals branch out into the main, 

I go...from home-born scenes which ever please, 
And all delights, to tempt the boisterous seas ; 
Yet as we sail, how oft will fancy pour 

Her fairy shade o’er the reflecting hour, 

Display the pleasures of the crouded mall, 

The splendid play-house or the magic ball. 

And must I go and leave these joys behind, 

Give all my pleasures tothe “ fleeting wind.” 
No more to Cornhill lounge with easy air, 

To catch the glance and simper of the fair. 

No more to each, my careless curls to shew, 
Pull off my hat with many a well tim'd bbw— 

In this dull voyage no fair I have to please 

Save the rough Squaw or dusky Tiamese. 

Thro’ the cool mall no loager shall I stray, 

As healthful breezes close the sultry day, 

View the gay crowd of pleasure’s votaries there 
Offer to health and joy their evening prayer, 

See the fair belle trip lightly down the green, 
While staring loungers on each post are seen, 
Not Beauty's self has power their hearts to move, 
Thee Idleness, ’tis thee alone they love. 

Shall I no more when Summer holds her regin, 
Leave the dull town and course the dusty plain : 
At thy hotel, O Wyeth, no more alight, 

Where Fresh Pond breaks romantic on the sight ; 
Thy cooling punch no more with rapture sip, 

Or raise the well cream'd strawberry to my lip, 
Or play at owls inspired by punch or wine, 

And victor, win each time at foe, seven, nine, 
While on each side applauding fair ones stand, 
And praise the unerring trueness of my hand. 

So erst, at Grecian games, the chariot flies, 


Loud creaks the wheels, the dust ascends the skies, 


The well train'd beast obedient tothe yoke, 
Feels the sharp lash and flies beneath the stroke; 
‘Mid the fair nymphs the conquering hero stands, 
And takes the laurel from their snowy hands. 

At the. play-house shall I no more appear, 

Where wit draws mirth, and suffering worth a tear; 
In the stage box no more with smiles, survey 

The crouded house—and now and then the piaj; 
Shall I no more at dull tea parties sit, 

Hand round the tea cups and display my wit ; 
While listening prudes applaud the tales I tell, 
And envious slander cries—“ I thought so—well.”» 
e ® * * * ® % * + 


Shall I no more when winter chills the ground, 
And whit’ning snow-drifts spread the country round, 
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Snap the shrill whip in the warm bear skin sleigh, 
As the fleet courser treads the well beat way. 


No more to Wells’s drive with dashing air, 

: Drink the warm beverage or the coffee share. 

To thy hall, Porter, shall I no more go, 

. Where trips the belle and lightly moves the beau, 


Down the alluring dance in rapture move, 


Press the fair hand and whisper vows of love : 
-Debarred these pleasures, can I live resigned 


« Nor cast one longing lingering look behind.” 
Shall I no more to Sulien’s bend my way, 
When night’s black vapours chase the light away, 
W here erst the circling wine my soul inspired 
To Blood like feats and all my courage fired. 
When the Old South resounds the mid-night hour, 
And all, but Bucks, are lock'd in Sleep’s dark power. 
Shall I then stalk the lonely street no more, 
And tear the knocker from the bounding door: 
Or should a Governor his breath resign 
Putin deep mourning every Cornhill sign, 
These joys I quit, and when the spicy gales 
Blow from the shore and fill our spreading sails, 
Tho’ India’s odours scent the tecming air, 
« I cannot but remember such things were.” 
Through want of cash alone, dear Jack, I fly 
To distant climes and a less healthy sky ; 
Yet though at present from this land I rove, 
And quit each object of my former love, 
That friend enlivening hope, still hovers round, 
Will still attend me on each foreign ground, 
With magic hand will point to Boston’s shores 
Where yielding commerce all her riches pours, 
And fondly whispers—I shall soon behold 
Each well known friend and taste each joy of old, 
Again shall strut the moonlight mall—Again 
Lash the tired courser o’er the dusty plain : 
Again in Balls each graceful charm display ; 
Nor want of Cash, shall lorce me more away. 

We Ze 


[Some of our papers have hinted at the amours ot a certain 
great personage, which are said to be of a dark complex- 
ion. In the language of poetry, there are “ jetty loves,” 
as well, as “ rosy loves,” and Cupid sometimes pierces a 
black heart. If, according to the elegant proverbs of 
Dr. Franklin, ‘* a man may dise bis cow,” surely a Pbi- 
losopher may hiss his wench. The following from an east- 
ern paper is witty and poetical. } 


| [From the Boston Gazette.) 
A SONG 
SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN WRITTEN BY THE 
SAGE OF MONTICELLO. | 


Et etiam fusco grata colore Venus. 
And Venus pleases though as black as jet. 
Tune Yankee Doodle. 


OF all the damsels on the green, 
On mountain, or in valley, 
A lass so lucscious ne’er was seen 
As Monticellian Sally. 
Yankee doodle, who's the noodle ? 
What wife were half so handy? 
To breed a flock, of slaves for stock, 
A blackamoor’s the dandy. 


Ovip. 


Search every town and city through, 
Search market, street and alley ; 
No dame at dusk shall meet your view, 

So yielding as my Sally. 
an Yankee doodle, &c. 


When press’d by loads of state affairs, 
I seek to sport and dally, 
_ The sweetest solace of my cares , 
Is in the lap of Sally. . 


Yankee doodle, &c. 
Let Yankey parsons preach their worst— 
Let tory Wittling’s rally! 
You men of morals ! and be curst, 
You would snap like sharks for Sally. 
Yankee doodle, &c. 


She’s black you tell me—grant she be— 
Must colour always tally ? 
Black is love’s proper hue for me— 
And white’s the hue for Sally.” 
Yankee doodle, &c. 


What though she by the glands secretes; 
Must I stand shil-I shall-1 ? 
Tuck'd up between a pair of sheets 
There's no perfume like Sally t 
Yankee doodle, &c. 


You call her slave—and pray were slaves 
Made only for the galley ? 

Try for yourselves, ye witless knaves— 
Take each to bed your Sally. 


Yankee doodle, whose the noodle ? 
Wine’s vapid, tope me brandy— 
For still I find to breed my kind, 
A negro-wench the dandy ! 


S 
SELECTED POETRY. 
\THE STORM, 


ON the lone cliff, that hides its savage brow 

Within the bosom of each threat’ning cloud, 

I listen’d for the ship-bell’s sound, 

The merry seaman’s laugh, the labouring oar ; 

I look’d for vales, with blooming flowrets crown’d ; 

But all were fled. The wind blew cold and loud; 

No foot-step mark’d a wanderer on the shore, 

The waves with anger rent the rock below. 

Shivering I saw the tumbling bark a wreck, 

Sink ’midst the fury of the boiling waves, 

Poor hapless sailors’ cold untimely graves, 

Their knell the sea-birds’ melancholy shriek. 

Perhaps some famale at this very hour, 

Chill’d by the grasp of fear, upraids the wind, 

And racks with busy thought the brooding mind, 

As on the window beats the midnight show’r. 

But half the world unknown to thought or care, 

Secure in costly domes, lie hid in sleep, 

Deaf to the moanings of the troubled air, 

Or shrieks of death that issue from the deep. 
ORLAKD@ 


EPIGRAM, 
THE CREMONA. 


Divine Performer! words are weak 
To praise the master touch you give ; 
He makes the fiddle almost speak 5 
A true Cremona as I live ! 
Bless me, thought Tom, what’s this about, 
(Tom made the fiddle inthe Strand) 
Its’ well it does not guite speak out, 
’*Twould spoil a p/enteous stock in hand. 


a ee en 
* It appers that neither of the lovers agree with our Af: 


ton, who represents the angel Raphael, upon being asked 
the question whether the Heavenly Spirits Love! ansser 


ing 


‘s With a smile that glow’d 
** Celestial rosy RED, love's proper bue.” 
But de guatibue non disputandsm—The Monticellian lovers 
are not altogether angels. 


t They (the blacks) secrete less by the kidnies, ard 
more by the glands of the skin, which gives them a vey 
strong and déeagreeable odor. 


Notes on Virginia, page 205. 
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series Arcades ambo 


Zt cantare pares, et respondere parati. VirgiL. 
Both young Arcadiane, both alike inspired 
To sing and answer us the song required. DryDeEN. 


Yesterday, just as I was falling asleep after din- 
ner, not without a hope that I might dream of a 
‘Lounger, the penny post brought me the following 
letter, and they, who know my aversion to write, 
will easily imagine how it soothed my laziness, to 
‘ecive a gratuitous essay. 


“ Verba, et preterea nihil.”..... 
Mea. SAUNTER, 


In “ The American Lounger,” No. 31, we had 
the pleasure to find that a shop, or “& Ware-house,” 
has been opened at Cambridge, in the Coron and 
Sponpaic style, by our worthy friends and “ for- 
mer journeymen,” Messrs. Dactyt and Comma. 
Feeling a natural solicitude for the success of those, 
who have been faithful labourers in our service.we 
cannot but be highly gratified that these gentle- 
mien have commenced business under such favou- 
rable auspices as the approbation and patronage of 
Mr. OLpscrooL. From the local peculiarity of 
eur situation, we have ever contented ourselves 
with attempting to amuse a part of those country 
readers, whom even Mr. OLpscHooL himself for- 
merly vouchsafed to entertain with his productions. 
But, as Messrs. Dacrrzt and Comma extend their 
commerce to Je beau monde. We are happy that 
their shop exhibits a handsome assortment, and 
venture to predict they will prove themselves some- 
thing more than mere Troubadours. 

We shall gratefully remember the deference 
shown us at the head of their advertisement, and 
altbough we aspire to no higher merit than that of 
making and vending poetical playthings, literary 
gewgaws, political gimcracks, &c. yet, as you will 
sometimes ‘ saunter” into their shop, should your 
fancy direct your choice to any articles not then 
on hand, they may, on application, be immediate- 
ly supplied from our “ Toy-Shop.” Any draughts 
they may have occasion to make on out company 
will be readily recognised by our banker at the foot 
of mount Pindus; and any business relative to barter 
or consignment may be transacted with our factor 
at the Hippocrene waters. 

Although the intrinsic value of intellectual coin 
is greater than that of any other specie whatever ; 
yet from the contempt and derision those meet with 
who attempt to pass it in this country, and the con- 
sequent depreciation of its current value, (not to 
mention the great embarrassment it suffers from 
frequent counterfeits,) there is but very little of it 
in circulation. We cannot, therefore. too much 
admire their method of © hammering out ideas,” 

as suchartifice is absolutely necessary to kecp pace 
with the rest of the world; for we have often secn 
an idea barely sufficient to occupy five lines, mal- 
letted ull it was made to spread over fifty puges. 


ENLARGED. 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


eocvecgceccceeccccscccscccccccesscceese ŽS VARIOUS, THAT THE MING 
OF DESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGE, 
AND PLEAS’D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE INDULGED.” 


COWPER. 


“ Crutches for Jame poets,” must have a rapid sale, 
if we my judge from the number of those lunatics, 
we every day sec hobbling about in this part of the 
country, which is as much infested with them as 
ever Grubb-Street was in the days of Pope and 
Swift. 

Their other articles in general will, we think, 
receive the approbation even of the critic, or con- 
noisseur; but, we presume,they have several choice 
commodities omitted in their catalogue, in the use 
of which they were very lavish while with us, and 
which they have great skill in preparing; such as 
double refined essence of epic....the best superfine 
flour of Rhetoric, &c. &c. 

We send you, Mr. SAUNTER, two poetical 
scraps, which are almost the only pieces of our 
manufacture,which have not been copied into vari- 
ous papers. ‘They are the lighter effusions of our 
junior partner, Zrochee, who, to use the phrase 
of Corporal Trim, is pigued atthe notice taken 
of other pieces, which he thinks less elegant tban 
these, and is therefore so presumptuous as to risque 
them at you disposal. As we have not yet publish- 
ed a bill of our wares, we would wish to inform the 
curious that we have on hand new and rare articles 
----such as a “system of Reviling,” or the Art of 
Rising by Falsehood, in the manner of the learned 
Martinus Scriblerus, recommended by the Wor- 
cester “ Farmer,” and designed principally as a 
guide to democratic authors and editors.—A curi- 
ous refractive instrument, which bcing applied to 
any subjectunder censideration makes truth appear 
like falsehood, fairness like fraud, and the faith- 
ful and enjoined performance of public duties like 
peculation and plunder,—constructed solely for 
the use of “committees of investigation.”—The 
quintessence of the wisdom, magnanimity and po- 
litical honesty of our “ virtuous adminstration, care- 
fully preserved in an ounce phial ;—cum centum 
aliis of equal curiosity. 

Supplicating your clemency, Mr. SAUNTER, for 
presuming thus far upon your urbanity, we beg 
leave to subscribe ourselves, as Nick Bottom, 
the weaver would express it, “conjunctly and se- 
verally” your most obedient servants. 

VERUS VERBAL. 
Tom TROCBER. 
New-Hampshire, Sept. 27, 1802. 


FROM THE TOY-8HOP OF 
MESSRS. VERBAL AND TROCHEE, 
ODE TO AMANDA. 


Tell me, Amanna, tell me why 
I feel such deep anxiety, 
When absent from thy face ; 
Why turn my thoughts, on rapid wing, 
Back to the object, whence they spring, 
And all thy beauties trace? | 


When once admitted to thy sight 

T’ enjoy, with every new delight, 
Thy soul-enlivening charms, 

How calm, how tranquil is iny breast ! 

Each anxious thought new sunk to rest, 
No care my heart alarms, 

But when the dreaded hour arrives, 

That bids me lvove those tender ties, 
By which we conference hold; 


J [No. 40. 
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W hat perturbation fills my mind, 
To leave that lovely form behind, 
Whose charms my heart enfold! 


Then, as I turn—my steps retrace, 

I yield not THee ; yet quit the place, 
Thus made so dear to me; 

For every breezeand murm’ring stream, 

Responsive to my fav'rite theme, 
Re-echoes nought but Tuer. 


What, then Amanna, can this be, 
That binds my every thought to THEE, 
Nor lets my fancy rove )— 

The hidden cause Thou canst reveal ;=- 
But oh, Thou wilt not—smus¢t not tell, 
Because Thou know’st 'tis Love ! 
Grant, then, my suit, and condescend 

To be my only bosom friend, 
Forever and anon :— 
Tho’ fortune frown, and woes assail, 
Tho" some applaud, and others rail, 
Our joys and griefs be One. 


TO MIRA. 

O Mrra! see yon blooming rose, 
Among the flow’rs outspread ; 

The fairest blosom, sure, that blows 
T’ adorn the Florist’s bed. 

See, as some damsel wanders by 
To cull the flow’rs gay, 

Its graceful form attracts her eye, 
And lures her steps that way. 

She plucks it—tho’ with fears opprest, 
Lest she too bold appear :— 

It sheds its fragrance on her breast, 
And blush'd forgiveness there. 

Then may not Z still hope, my Fair, 
That 1 shall pardon'd be; 

When, with unfeign’d and pure desire, 
I press my suir to THES? 


Gary 


TO A MIRROR. 
Since still my passion-pleading strainé 
Have fail’d her heart to move, 
Show, Mirror! to that lovely maid; 
The charms that make me love. 
Reflect on her the thrilling beam 
Ot magic from her eye, 
So, like Narcissus, she shall game, 
And self-enamoured die. 

In a Saunter, through the “ Vanity Fair” of 
this world, no one delights to loiter in the ‘ Toy- 
shops” ofthe place, more thanthe LounceEr. To 
enterinto that of my correspondents, which is al- 
ways frequented by fair customers, and is always 
brilliant with the play-things of fancy, will be our 
frequent pleasure. But, to drop the metaphor; 
we cordially thank our friends for their poetical fa- 
vours, which we will strive to preserve in this fu- 
gitive speculation. The Lounger hopes they will 
not be lazy in business, but remember, with the 
sage Dr. Franklin, the Sancho Panza of America, 
that God helps them, who help themselocs.. We re- 
mark that these ingenious Partners, like most of 


our young men of letters, love to mingle political 


with literary truth; and we cannot refrain from 
expressing our high approbation of the delicate 
and ingenious compliment to the pure intcgrity of 
a reat statesman, and an ex-secretary, whose ta- 
leats, none but the prejudiced depreciate, and 
whose virtucs have no enemy, butthe liar and the 


Í cowards 
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INTERESTING TRAVELS 


IN AMERICA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. g 
“4 FOR THE PURT FOLIO. 


CONTINUATION OF PART THE SECOND. 
CHAPTER VII. . 


Error of the Até Raynale—America is not more 
fertile than Germuny.—aA ericulture in Pennsylvania. 


After these few considerations, upon America 
in general, I return again to those upon the soil 
of the United States in particulare The Abbé 
Raynal says, that it is every where had, eastward 
of the Alieyany. This censure is, however, too 
generale ‘Lhere is along the rivers always some, 
though little, good lande There are in the moun- 
tains fruitful vallics. But when the Abbé Raynal 
adds, that the country could not, at most, feed 
more than ten million of inhabitants, and would 
then leave nothing for exportation, it may boldly 
be maintained that this celebrated writer was 
perhaps not well versed in the important princi- 
ples of agriculture. The more hands there are 
employed in tilling the land, the more it produces. 
Industrious people will render even an ungrateful 
soil fertile. The example of Japan and of China 
may prove this. The best land produces about 
thirty bushels of wheat by the acre, in very good 
years—Let us examine whether this fertility ex- 
ceeds that of the most fruitful corn countries in 
Germany. 

Near Leipzig, an acre of that country produces 
17 Dresden scheffels of wheat, that is, seventeen 
fold. An intelligent farming gentleman, Mr. 
Zehntner, who owns an estate near Leipzig, and 
with whom I became acquainted in America, 
assured me of this. A Leipzig acre is but one 
third larger than the English or American acre, 
which contains 160 square roods, the rood being 
of 16} English feet. A Dresden scheffel is at 
least equal to 2} bushels. Seventeen scheffels, 
therefore, amount to 421 bushels. Deduct one 
third for the excess of the Saxon over the 
American acre in size, and there remains 284 
bushels for the produce of a space equal to an 
American acre. The difference is, therefore, not 
very considerable. 

It would remain to be examined which of 
the American or the European wheat weighs 
the most. An Englishman assured me, that the 
American wheat is heavier than the English. 
The English bushel of wheat weighs 58 pounds, 
and the American now and then 60. But I 
have spoken of 30 bushels by the acre. This is 
the utmost produce of the best lands, such as for 
instance in Kentucky. Generally speaking, 30 
bushels are quite out of the question, and the 
produce is only of twelve. Cooper says in his 
book, that the produce of an acre in England is 
upon an average 36 bushels. Let it further be 
considered that in America, the Jand of which I 
now speak is entirely new, such as produces 
likewise enormous crops at first: in Germany, 
greater crops, indeed, than in America. 

But in America they sow less than in Europe. 
In Hingland they sow 2} bushels to an acre; in 
America only one bushel. This is an advantage. 
But the question is, whether in Europe the 
harvest would not be equally great, if the quantity 
of grain sowed were less. Many plants in Ger- 
many freeze, itis said, in the autumn and in the 
spring, and then weeds grow up in their places. 
But America as the true mother-country of 
nivhtly frosts In spring and autumn; the same 
thing, trerefore, must heppen there. IF the 
frais were to be sowed earher in the autumn, it 
Wend wequire greater strength, abd thus be better 
abie to resist the hosi. it may be, however, that a 
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greater vegetative vigour, proceeding from greater 
heat and moisture, and to which the sulphureous 
nature of the soil may likewise coutribute, gives 
to the new sown grain a more rapid growth in 
America, so that it may be better able to resist 
the frost. 

In the middle states, eastward of the Allegany 
mountain, the best land produces in the fist 
harvests twenty bushels of wheat by the acre ; 
but after a few vears it must be manured and 
tended with extraordinary care to bring forth as 
much.—Jn some vallies, not far from the western 
branch of the Susquehannah, in Penns, Bald 
Eagle, and Buffalo vallies, they talk, indeed, of 
thirty bushels by the acre. But the neighbourhood 
of Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, is among the 
most fruitful parts of the Atlantic states, as it is 
incomparably the best cultivated. ‘The county 
of Lancaster is the paradise of the United States, 
on this side of the Allegany; and after travelling 
through it, you have seen the best they can afford. 
This superiority ts singly and solely due to the 
German colonists. There prevails the greatest 
industry ; notwithstanding all obstacles, even some 
manuiactorics have arisen among the Germans, 
and it may be with truth affirmed, that agriculture 
is here carried on with more intelligence than in 
some, perhaps than in most, of the northern 
parts of Germany ; the highest produce, however, 
is twenty bushels of wheat by the acre, which is 
not equal to that of the best lands in the north of 
Germany. In most places, even of Lancaster 
county, the produce does not exceed ten or twelve 
bushels. The crop of hay produces twenty hun- 
dred by the acre, which is equal to that of 
Germany. Observe, however, that they manure 
their meadows with plaster of Paris. This 
manure is generally very much in use among 
them; but it ruins the soil, so that after some 
time it will no longer produce wheat. ‘Their 
meadows are all artificially watered, which they 
find easy, by the numerous springs arising in the 
hills, and which contributes to the cheerful ap- 
pearance of the country. They frequently plant 
fruit-trees upon their fields. But Mr. Muthlen- 
berg, an active farmer, told me that nothing grows 
well under them. It would be much better to 
enclose the fields with fruit trees, and instead of 
the wooden railing, which they call fences, and 
which are very expensive, seeing that every 
post costs them cne fourth of a dollar, live 
heages would be much preferable, and would 
improve the appearance of the country. Of an 
alternative exchange of seeds, or rotation of 
crops, they have no correct theory. ‘They often 
sow upon the same ground wheat or rye two or 
three times in succession. 

To the cultivation of clover they are more 
attached, than is yet the case in the north of 
Germany. ‘These colonists originated in the 
south of Germany, where agriculture is carried 
on in higher perfection than in its northern parts 
however inferior the inhabitants may be to their 
northern countrymen in the cultivation of the 
mind. 

The appearance of the corn, even in the 
district of Lancaster, I did not find to be better 
than in the north of Germany, im general.— 
Elsewhere thah in Lancaster county it looked more 
wretchedly than I have ever seen, even in the 
sands of Brandenburg. Throughout New-Jersey, 
where, owing to the Hessian fly, they scarcely 
raise any wheat, the rye was scarcely three span 
high, shortly before the harvest. Jt stood at the 
satne Ume so thin, that the ground was every 
where to be seen, and the cars were very smali. 
In a great part of Pennsylvania, it was exactly 
the same; especially bpon the hills covered wii 
a gravelly loam. Bavicy is not atall or very little 
cuitivated. ‘dius is trac to such en cxtent, that one 
of any fricuds amicaced to make a speculation ou 


barley, by purchasing it in the country of 
Brunswick, and selling it egain, with very great 
profit to the brewers of Philadelphia.—All the 
barley that I saw was beneath all censure. 

The advantage of sowing more thinly remains, 
therefore, with the Americans, in case it be really 
Necessary to sow so thick in Germany, which is not 
yet proved. But this gam does not batance the 
&4 bushels, which are raised near Leipzig, by the 
acre, more than near Lancaster, for it amounts to 
little more than one bushel. I know. very well 
that there are some examples of small spots of 
land close to Lancaster, which, with extraordinary 
tending and manuring, have produced thirty or 
thirty-five bushels, or even more, by the acre. 
But such cases are extremely rare, and if an acre of 
land in Germany be treated like a garden, its 
produce there too, will be surprizingly great. 

But the advantage of sowing thin is lost again, by 
the multitude of pernicious vermin, and especially 
by the Hessian-fly, which, in Europe, is altogether 
unknown. They foolishly call it the Hessian-fy, 
though it was never seen in Hesse. They pre- 
tend that this insect came from the Hessian 
camp, on Long-Island.—It eats away the stem 
of the wheat, and has wings. It attacks not so 
readily the bearded wheat. | 

The Indian corn, which has been found upon 
trial, to grow very well in the northof Germany, 
ought to be more cultivated, and the practice of 
the Americans, who between the hills of the corn, 
which are about four feet distant from each other, 
plant a kind of kidney beans, or potatoes, and 
squashes, and thus raise too harvests upon one 
spot, should be imitated. 

Another advantage for farming in America is 
the raising of a crop of buck-wheat after that of rye 
has been gathered inaw—This, l believe, would not 
be practicable in Germany, where the abtumns 
are not so warm. 

( To be Continued. ) 
== 
AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS» 
FOR THE PORT rOLio. 

FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 

One of the ancients has remarked, divers of the 
moderns have remarked, in shortit has been remark- 
cd a thousand times, but I shall remark it once 
more, that there is no book so full of dross but yeu 
may now and then find a sclid or a sparkling pas- 
Sages Even in the works of philosopher Godwin, I 
have at length fcund something, which, in the Jan- 
guage of trade, may turn to account. lt was not in 
his Political Justice,” however, nor in his veritable 
history of “ St. Leon,” nor in his memoirs of the 
melting Mary, nor, in any of his Sectary sermons, 
but in the unparalleled adventures of “ Caleb Wile 
liams,” who so justly describes “ Things as they 
are,” and who fs so nobly incuisitive after all use- 
ful knowledge. Mr. Godwin describes Caleb as 
plunged in the dungeon of a county jail. He is 
darkling and disconsolate. He has no books; he bas 
no tools of trade ; he has not even a plane from the 
joiner’s shop of Rousseau. But the genius of Mr. 
Godwin has given his incarcerated hero a noble 
employment, and I quote the passage with no pe- 
nurious measure of approbation. 

« I found out the secret of employing my mind. I 
said I am shut up for half the day in total darkness, 
without any external source of amusement; theother 
half I spend in the midst of noise, turbulence, and 
confusion. What then? Can I not draw amuse- 
mcnt from the stores of my own mind? Is it not 
freighted with various knowledge? Have I not 
been employed, from my infancy in gratifying an 
insatiuble curiosity? When should I derive benefit 
from these superior advantages, if not at present? 
Accordingly, 1 tasked the stores of my memory, 
and the powers of my invention. JT amused myself 
with recoliccting the history of my life. By decrees, 
l called to mind a number of minute circumsiances, 


which, but for this exercise, would have been for- 
ever forgotten. l repassed, in my thoughts, whole 
conversations; I recollected their subjects, their ar- 
rangement, their incidents, and, frequently, their 
very words. I mused upon these ideas ull I was 
totally absorbed in thought—I repeated them, till 
my mind glowed with enthusiasm. I had my dif- 
ferent employments fitted for the solitude of the 
night, in which I could give fuil scope to the im- 
pulses of my mind, and the uproar of the day, in 
which my chief object was to be insensible to the 
disorder in which I was surrounded, was no impe- 
diment to my plan. 

& By degrees, l quitted my own story, and amused 
myself with imaginary adventures. I figured to my- 
self every situation in which I could be placed, and 
conceived the conduct to be observed in each. Thus, 
scencs of insult and danger, of tenderness and op- 
pression, became familiar to me. In fancy, I often 
passed the awful hour of dissolving nature. In some 
of my reveries, I boiled with impetuous indignation, 
and, in others, patiently collected the whole force of 
my mind for some fearful encounter. I cultivated 
the powers of oratory, suited tothese different states, 
and improved inore in eloquence, in the solitude of 
my dungeon, than, perhaps, I should have done in 
the busiest and most crouded scenes. At length, 
I proceeded to as regular a disposition of my time 
as the man in his study, who passes from mathe- 
matics to poctry, and from poetry to the law of na- 
tions, in the different parts of each single day ; and 
Tas seldom infringed upon my plan, nor were my 
subjects of disquisition less numerous than nise 1 
went over, by the assistance of menory only, a con- 
siderable part of Luclid during my confinement, ard 
revived, day after day, the serics of facts and inci- 
dents in some of the most celebrated historians.” — 
Bravo! Mr. Godwin. *“ O si sic omnia dixisset.” 

At the close of his fourteenth satire, JuvENAL, 
after cloquently enumerating the perils which Aya- 
RICE encounters in quest of riches, metes, with the 
measure of a philosopher, a competence, with con- 
tent. In the exquisite translation by Wa. GiFrorD, 
Esq. we miss neither the energy nor the grace of 
the original. 

Wealth, by such hardships earn'd, requires more pain, 
More care to keep it, than at first to gain; 

Whate’er my miseries, make me not, kind fate, 

The sleepless Argus of a vast estate. 

The siaves of Licinus, a numerous band, 

Watch through the night, with buckets in their hand, 
While their rich master, trembling, lies, afraid 

Lest fire his ivory, amber, gold invade. 

The naked Cynic mocks such anxious cares, 

His earthen tub no contlagration fears; 

If crack’d or broke, he soon procures a new, 

Or, coarsely soldering, makes the o!d one do.— 

E'en Philip’s son, when in the little cell, 

Content, he saw the mighty master dwell, 

Own'd, with a sigh, that he, who nought desir’d, 
Was happier, far, than he who worlds requir'd, 

And whose ambition certain dangers brought, 

AS vast, as boundless as the objects sought. 

Fortune, advane’d to heaven by fools alone, 

Would lose, were Prudence our’s, her shadowy throne. 

“ Whateall I, then, ENouGH?'’ what will aitord 
A decent habit and a frugal board; 

What Socrates, of old, suthcient thought, 

And Epicurus: these, by Nature taught, 

Squar'd, by her simple rules, their blameless life---- 
Nature and Wisdom never are at strife. 

Thou think’st, perhaps, these rigid means too scant, 
And that l ground Philosophy on Want; | 

Take then, for I will be induigent now, 

And something for the change of times allow, 

As much as Otho for a knight requires »— 

If this unequal to thy wild desires, 

Contract thy brow, enlarge the sum, and take 

As much as two,----as much as three will make. 

If yet, in spite of this prodigious store, 

Thy craving bosom yawn, uunll’d, for more, 

“Then ail the wealth of Lydia’s king, increas'd — 

- By all the ireasures of the gorgevus East, 

Wili not concent thee; no, nor all the gold 

Of ihat proud slave whose mandate Rume control’d, 
Wo sway d the Emp’ror, and whose tatal word 
‘Plung d in the Empress’ breast the lingering sword. 
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It has been observed, that there is a pleasure in 
poetic pains, which none but poets know. COWPER 
describes the fondness of an author for his literary 
progeny, as though he were narrating the memo- 
rable kindness of a mother. 

None, but an author, knows an author's cares, 
Or Fancy’s tondness for the child she bears. 
Commitied once into the public arms, 

The baby seemsto smile with added charms. 
Like something precious ventur'd far from shore, 
"Tis valued for the danger’s sake the more. 

He views it with complacency supreme, 

Solicits kind attention to his dream; 

And, daily more enamour’d of the cheat, 

Kneels, and asks heaven to bless the dear deceit. 

Ido not feel this partial love for the unhappy 
children of my indiscreet brain. Lam nearly as in- 
different to them as the worthy Rousseau was said 
to have been to the natural consequences of his illicit 
love. It is incident to me to sit down sullenly to my 
literary task ; to execute it with extreme difficulty ; 
and then to rise, without the smallest satisfaction. 
My fancy is fond of books, but itis directed to other 
people's books. She has very little attachment to my 
vine Reading ts delightful; I have read till my hair 
is blanched, and my eves are dim, I hope the ETER- 
NAL SOURCE OF ALL INTELLIGENCE will still per- 
mit me to quaff long draughts of the pure fountain 
of literature! But writing! God help the misera- 
ble man who is obliged to wear out a thousand goose 
quills. Writing is really hard work, saysCERVANTES, 
wno, like myself, acquired scanty, but INDEPEND- 
ENT BREAD, by the labours of the pen, when Spain 
Was as propitious to letters as America is now! 

The poetry of the Persians still sounds in my ear, 
and suil torilis my heart. Itis truly pleasant to read 
the fuliowing in thenumerous prose of Sir WILLIAM 
Jonnss It will be sull more delig httul, if exalted into 
the melodious couplets of QO. who appears worthy 
both to sing and make love, in the groves of Asia. 

“While the soft gale of Julaya walts perfume from 
the beautiful clove plant, and the recess of each flow- 
ery arbour sweetly resounds with the strains of the 
Cocila, mingled with the murmurs of the honey- 
making swarms, Heri dances, O lovely friend, with 
a company of damsels in this vernal scason ; a sea- 
son full of delights, but painful to separated lovers.” 

Ira, a lovely maiden, an inhabitant of Diurdec, 
thus affectionately addresses her lover, wandering 
on the banks of the Tigris. 

“ What are the thoughts of thine heart, oh, be- 
loved of my soul! now, whilst in the bright cye of 
the spring, thou wanderest through the fields of 
Eneni ? 

“« Is the image of thine Ira combined with the 
prospects around thee? Or do they chase her from 
thy bosom, like the fading shadow of a morning 
dream ? 

“ When the birds salute thee with their music, 
dost thou say, % sweet are your notes! but, ah, much 
sweeter would they be, oh! airy warblers, were Ira at 
my side enjoying your delicious thrills!” 

“ When thy thoughts turn back upon the croud- 
ed city, what objects do they first embrace? Do 
the deities of commerce rise up before thee? Do 
those of thy dwelling seize thy imagination, or doth 
the image of Ira, aloof and distinct, present itself, 
like the spire of the distant temple, and occupy thy 
mind? 

« Thy fancy rolls through the dark period of 
approaching years. Oh say, on whom doth it rest 
for the companion of thy journey? Dost thou see 
fra as thy comforter? Is it her who will give to 
thy age the gay spirit of youth, and make thy de- 
clining sun cheery as in the morn of thy strength? 

« Oh, answer me, my beloved. With the pen of 
sincerity reveal thy inmost soul, and teach me whe- 
ther thy flame be like the rose of the garden, omthe 
prickly wild rose of the mountain; snall its fra- 
grance be the balm of my life, and the blessing of 
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my existesce; or shall its thorns enter into my 
heart, and tear the peace of my bosom with tie 
poignant anguish of thy perfidy ?” 

BoswE tt, relating a political dispute between his 
father and Dr. Jounson, has a curious conclusion. 

“ To-day, Dr. Jonnsow and my father came in 
collision. If I recollect right, the contest began 
while my father was shewing him his collection of 
medals, and Oliver Cromwell’s coin unfortunetcly 
introduced Charles I. and toryism. They became 
exceedingly warm and violent, and I was much dis- 
tressed by being present at such an altercation be- 
tween two men, both of whom I reverenced, yet I 
durst not interfere. 

“ They are now in another and a higher state of 
existence; and, as they were both worthy Christian 
men, I trust they have met in happiness. But I 
must observe, in justice to my friend's political 
principles and my own, they have met in a place 
where there is no room for whigeism.”’ : 

One of the Divines of the English church has 
told us, that if it were possible a sinner should 
gain admission into the kingdom of heaven, he 
would be very restless and unhappy there, because 
his evil propensities would not suffer him to be sa- 
tistied with celestial tranquillity. 


ON MUSIC AS A FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENT. 
A DIALOGUK. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(Continued. ) 


It is thus, you say, that we are enabled to give 
pleasure to others; but low, indeed, must be that 
ambition, which is satisfied with pleasing by mere 
mimicry ; by putting off every distinctive property, 
every thing that constitutes themselves, and warb- 
ling the words of others, and running through un- 
meaning, unuppropriate, unintelligent notes. 

Every one that has fingers and a larynx, fashion- 
edon a certain manner, is equal to this accomyuish- 
ment. Neither virtue, nor talents, nor social feel- 
ings, have any power over the genuine happiness of 
others, or any wil, usefully to exercise that power, 
are required in a musical performer. Ignorance 
of nature or science, sensuality, ceprice, and foily, 
are all consistent with musical skill: you will say, 
perhaps, that they are also compatible with genius 
and goodness, but I doubt it. 

That time, requisite to make a skilful performer, 
duty requires us to employ in a better manner. 
Genius, unexercised, undisciplined, or wasted on 
frivolous and momentary purposes, will languish 
andexpire. And how deficient in true taste must she 
be, who knows not, or holds in contempt, every 
other mode of employing her precious leisure, and 
every other mode of entertaining her friends. 

When others approach me, I am instantly en- 
grossed by tenderness or curiosity. I meditate 
their features, their gestures, their accents; I am 
eager to see them smile, or hear them talk. ‘lo 
communicate my own feelings or ideas, and to re- 
ceive theirs in turn. One impulse of the heart, one 
flash of wit, one ray of intelligence in myself or 
my companion, I value more than twenty oratorios. 

Ifmy companion be unpleasing or improper, in 
any way, to converse with, yet I find abundant and 
profitable occupation in surveying her,in comparing 
and inferring trom what I sce or hear; or subjects 
spring from my own reflection, sufficicnt to engage 
my attention. Music may, indeed, be possibly, at 
some time, necessary to silence the impertinent 
and please the stupid, and then, perhaps, I might 
comply with it, as I do with any other debasing 
and luckless necessity. 

R. This surely is arguing with too much rigour. 
You demand too much from human beings, when 
you oblige them to forego every pursuit, but the 
best, and every gratificauon but the highest. 
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L. Surely, my friend, you are in jeste It is high- 
ly proper to demand this, since by the very terms 
you use, compliance will merely be tke adoption 
of the dest pursuit, and the enjoyment of the Aigh- 
est pleasure. Iam truly sensible, that music, if it 
be not the best, is far from being the worst of hu- 
man pursuits. To spend the day at the harpsi- 
chord, is vicious and absurd, but there are other 
ways of spending the day far more vicious and ab- 
surd. There are a thousand books to be read; a 
thousand reveries to be indulged ; a thousand com- 
panions to be talked to; a thousand topics of dis- 
course and modes of action, more foolish and per- 
nicivus than eternal thrumming at an instrument. 
But what is hence to be inferred? May I justify 
an ill action in myself, by reficcting that it is possi- 
ble to have been worse employed? Am I to en- 
courage another to pursue an evil path, by remind- 
ing him of the many paths that are stH! more evil? 

No. I ought rather earnestlyto search for and re- 
commend a better path and a better mode of con- 
duct. Few of us are so - ise, that our present con- 
duct is not obviously hurtful or absurd, and might 
not, with incxpressible advantage, be changed for 
adifferent. Instead of hunting after pleas for in- 
dolence and dissipation, and thus still more pervert- 
ing my taste and weakening my principles, my best 
interests demand that I should detect, deplore and 
abjure my fullies and vices, and incessantly labour 
after higher excellence. 


R. All this is abstractedly true, but I see not 
any useful application. We are defective creatures, 
and should labour to cure our imperfections, but, 
after all our labour, we shall be defective still. We 
must sometinnes form a kind of compromise with 
eur vicious habits. Ifa man cannot, and it often hap- 
pens that he cannot, be allured from a dangerous 
path by the highest good, or prevail on him to give 
up indolence for the highest and best species of 
activity, I must content myself with offering to his 
choice a lower one. Music is better than lascivi- 
ousness or gluttony, and a man will forego the lat- 
ter for the former, who will not exchange it for po- 
etry or mathematics. To play from morn to night 
upon a jews-harp, is better than to loll away the 
year upon a sofa, to saunter it away in the street, 
er chatter it away at a tea-table. 


L. In that‘ agree with you, but this surely is no 
vindication cf music. 


R. Itis not. Itis merely an attempt to justify 
the preference of music to a worse pursuit. Your 
feelings and mine, while looking at a player on the 
harp, are curiously contrasted. You are offended 
and prieved, because you are busy in imagining 
some passible mode of employing the same time 
better. 1 am pleased, because I exclaim, in secret, 
How much worse, more hurtfully, or frivolously, 
might, and probably, (all circumstances weighed 
together) would this creature be employed, if she 
had not been a minstrel! But how, let me ask, 
with your maxims of economy, can you reconcile 
yourself to so costly an instrument? 


L. I told vou that I did not buy it. Had I not 
ebtaincd it without expense, I should not have been 
a player, and had I been obliged to restore it to 
my fricnd, I should have stopped short at a very 
early stage in my progress. Luckily for me, how- 
ever, my friend's abode in New-York procured her 
an husband, who, shortly after marriage, carried 
her to Scotland, her native country. She left many 
thinzs in my possession, as tokens of her love, pic- 
tures, books. and, among the rest, her favourite in- 
struments My pride remonstrated a little against 
accepting such a present, but a better motive to 
© reluctance existed than pride. My father’s frugal- 
tvii may call it by the nuldcst name, would ne- 
vor allow me to retain, merely for the purpose of 
Teach, or what he deemed such, what would rea- 
ely baong upwards of an hundred dollars. I could 
hood, bar tiaue uim to permit me to keep it merely 
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in trust till my friend’s return, or till I should re- 
ceive her directions to dispose of it. 

R. Methinks I should be glad to hear your per- 
formance. Your musical education has been so sin- 
gular, that I want greatly to know the fruits of it. 

L. I am not surprised at your curiosity, but I am 
afraid, I confess, to admit your claim. I told you 
what I thought of the influence of such an educa- 
tion, and when I reflect on what ought to be the 
benefits of this kind of exercise and application dur- 
ing five years, I am ashamed of my slow and im- 
perfect progress. 

R. Do not let that shame, that unworthy shame, 
govern you. 

L. Unworthy, you justly call it. I cannot delibe- 
rately wish to be thought Letter or worse than ] 
really am. That shall not be an obstacle. 

R. ‘Fhen pray make haste, and let me judge of 
your minstrelsy. 

L. No, that can never be. 


R. Never be? You alarm me. Why not? 


L. Have you so soon forgotten my times and 
occasions! My music, I told you, is an hymn, play- 
ed alone, at night, and in my chainber. How then 
can you expect to be an auditor? 


R. And will you not for once deviate from your 
rule? Not to gratify a friend, who requests the pri- 
vilege, not so much on account of any direct plea- 
sure that will flow from your performance, as to 
judge of your skill ? 


L. That, truly, is a plausible argument from you, 
who have owned yourself without any knowledge, 
either practical or speculative, of the art, and to 
me, who have a very contemptuous opinion of my 
own skill. Indeed I cannot comply. It is not pride 
nor diffidence that hinders, but a long established 
belief of what is fit and right to be done, on such 
occasions. 

R. Well, I will not importune you; but, in truth, 
I am the less inclined to be importunate, because 
I can attain the same end, more effectually, with- 
out disturbing your regularities. 

L. As how, I pray you? 

R. By taking post, at midnight, underneath your 
chamber window. You will then play, without the 
tremourts or misgivings that the conscious presence 
of a stranger brings along with it. Your insvira- 
tions will be free, spontancous, and divine. Your 
ditty will be heard, more flowing and more sweet 
at a little distance; and will borrow, from the still- 
hess of the night, charms that noon day can never 
bestow. 

L. What a scheme fora soder-sides like thee! A 
Votary of love and the muses might adept such 
a plan, without the blame of inconsistency; but 
thou S 

R. You mistake, my good friend. Thé lover and 
the poet will, indeed, resort to such a scence, but 
not as listeners. ‘They will bring their pipe or 
string, their elegy or ode, along with them, and 
lay claim to the homage of attention; but I shall 
come only with a view to being instructed or de- 
lighted by another. I hope you will not disappoint 
me, by playing in a lower key, or by shutting your 
windows. 

L. No. I have declined obliging you immedi- 
ately, not through affectation, not through pride or 
diftidence, and, therefore, shall not be displeased 
with any scheme for reconciling your wishes with 
my scruples—But why lose we thus the precious 
time in prating. Do you not mark the farewell 
beam trembling on the very topmost Icaves of those 
pines? Let us move to an higher window, whence 
the sun’s last gleamings may be seen. 1 would ra- 
ther join with you in watching and admiring the de- 
scent of a Summer's sun, than in settling the dig- 
nity and value of a soloor a concert. 

R? I am not quite of your opinion, for 

L. Nay, I will not stay to argue with you. Don’t 
you see? The sun will be set before you have got- 


ten half through your syllogism. 

this moment. 
R. Go, then, I will follow vou. 
(Dialogues to be continued.) 


oom 
LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


[Tnstice is administered with no less purity in the colo- 
nial depencies of Great-Brirain, than inthe Courts of 
Westminster Hall. ‘The toilowing curieus report is ex- 
tracted from **The Government Gazette of Madras.” 
The case originated from a personal insult and injury, 
arising from the arbitrary exercise of a well known cus- 
tom among mariners when they have on board an ill- 
fated passenger, who has never crossed the line. The 
argument of the Counsel for the prosecator, and the 
opinion of the learned recorder must satisfy every well 
governed mind. The sailoris usually agencreus, may an 
amiable character. He has a tear for pity, and a heart, 
open asday to melting charity. But when from a ri. 
diculous precedent, he assumes the right of drench; 
with filthy water and shaving with a jcgged blade, it is 
rightand decorous that this Tarpaulin tyranny be oven 
thrown by the Laws. } 


Let us begone 


Lately came onto be tried in the Honourable th 
Court of Recorder of Bombay, before Sir William 
Syer, Kt. Recorder, Edward Atkins, Esq. May- 
or, and Alexander Adamson, Esq. Ald-rman, @ 
cause wherein Nathaniel Castleton Maw wes 
Plaintif, and Charles Learmouth and others, 
Defendants. i 


This was an action of assault and battery 
brought by the plaintiff, a Lieutenant on the Miti- 
tary Establishment at Bombuy, against the de- 
fendants, two of whom are Officers, and the rest 
Seamen of the ship Scaleby Castle of that port— 
The case was as follows. 

When the Scaleby Castle on her passage from 
England to Bombay crossed the line, the Sailors 
according to custom insisted that the whole of the 
Passengers, should undergo the ceremony of Shav- 
ing and Ducking. The plaintiff being averse to 
the Ceremony, declared he would də his utmost to 
resist it, at the same time offring to purchase his 
exemption, but his offers were refused, and he was 
compelled to submit to the operation. 

Mr. Threipland for the plaintiff, in a very able 
speech which occupied the attention of a crowded 
Court for upwards of an hour and an half, after 
making many ingenicus observations on this absurd 
custom, which was ‘* much nore honoured in the 
“ breach than the observance” said, that if the 
proceedings on board the Scales5y Castle on the 28th 
of September 1801, had been kept within reason- 
able bounds, bud Neptune, as he was called, and 
his attendant deities confined themselves to throw- 
ing a few Pails-full of their own Hlement ebcut 
the ship, or exacted any moderate fine or ferfeit 
from those who were landsmen enough to prefer. 
the comforts of a dry skin, these proceedings 
would never have been the subject of complaint, 
but when amusement degenerates into brutality, 
when under colour and pretext of sport, proceed- 
ings take place revolting to every man of common 
scnse and feeling, when young Gentlemen, pas 
sengers on board a merchant vessel, and intitle 
to respect and attention, are not suffered to pur- 
chase their exemption from injury and outrage, 
but are forced at the point of naked cutlasses to 
submit to both, it was high time forthe country to 
interfere and to teach those who were ignorant of. 
it before, that ìt extends its protecting arm to 
those who travel by water, as well as those who 
Journcy by land. 

Mr. Threiplund then drew the attention of the 
Court to the character and general conduct of his 
client, insisting that in proportion as his mind and 
manners, his habits and his rank in Hfe intitled 
him to respect and attention, in that proportion 
was the «.vravation of the injury of which he 
complained. 

He then described the treatment his chent had 
met with, and which was the subject of the action. 
——lt appeared that the plaintiffhad made repeated 


offers both of Money and Spirits to the men, on | 
condition that they should not molest him, and 
-finding these viters conte.-.piuously rejected, shut 
himself up in his Cabin, waich he barricadoed in 
the best manner he was able, and took the further 
precaution of lowering his port, to prevent intru- 
sion from without.—aA gang, however, whose char- 
acters had been previously cast, began attempting 
to force opzn the Door, but not succeeding in this 
so easily as they expected ; they all, with one ac- 
cord, went on Deck, as if for further orders—uac- 
cordingiy, Mr. Raymond, the 3d Mate desired 
some of them to go below and take the door off the 
hinges, and suggested that others might get in 
at the port ; while one party went down with the 
Carpenter for the first of these purposes, a Sailor 
of the name of Edwards was let down the side of 
the Ship, brandishing a naked Cutlass in one hand, 
while he heid a Bludgeon in the other. By the 
assistance of the latter Weapon, the Plaintiff's port 
was lifted up, and Edwards stretching the arm 
which heldthe Cutlass intothe Cabin, made thrusts 
in every direction, which the Planti for some 
time parried with his Sword, but abstained from 
doing Edwards any injury.—He at length got into 
the Cabin, his associates at the same instant rush- 
ing in at the door, they then pressed round the 
plaintiff, wrested his Sword from him, and dragged 
him upon deck—Vhere he clung for some time 
to the post of the Cuddy door, and seeing no hopes 
of protection, but the contrary, from the Ist and 
3d Mates who were upon deck, called out for the 
Captain of the ship, but from the tumult of the 
monent, and trom the circumstance of the door of 
his apartment being shut, he heard nothing as he 
afterwards declared of this appeal to his protec- 
tion, which otherwise there could be no doubi 
from hts disupprobation of the proceedings, when 
informed of them, would not have been made in 
vain. 


Such was now the agitation of the plaintiff's 
mind, that he actually made an attemnt to escape 
from farther outrage by throwiug himself over- 
board, and would have effected his fatal purpose 
but for the active humanity of a Friend—te was 
at length dragged along the Quarter Deck to the 
Waist, and forcibly tix'din a Boat half full of fithy 
water, his eyes were bandaged with a dirty Nap- 
kin, a nauseous composition of ‘Tar and Pitch was 
rubbed over his face, and taken off again by 
means of part of a rusty hoop partaking more of 
the nature of 4 Saw, than of a Razor—He was 
then pushed back with violence into the Boat, and 
there held struggiing for some seconds with his 
head under water—In consequence of this treat- 
ment the plaintiff was so ill as to require the as- 
sistance ofthe ship's Surgeon. 


Evidence was adduced in support of the Plain- 
tiffs Case. 


Mr. Dowdeswell for the defendants observed 
that no particular injury was proved to have been 
done to the plaintiff, that the other passengers vol- 
untarily underwent the ceremonies of the day, 
and considered them asa joke. ‘The Custom had 
so long prevailed, that if it did not justify the De- 
fendants, it would he trusted exempt them from 
the payment of large damages. General notice 
had been given by Captain Gardiner that if any 
Passenger disliked te partake of the pastimes of the 
day, he might go into his, Captain Gardiner’s, 


_Cabin—The plaintiff instead of availing himself 


of such protection, bad ceme upon deck armed 
with a Cutlass and Pistols, bidding defiance, by 
such defiance, he had brought the Injury, if he 
could be said to have suffered any, upon himself 
-—[t was the character of British Sailors to revolt 
at such defance—In respect to the two Mates, 
Mr. Learmouth and Mr. Raymond, they were 
mere passive Spectators, and had not to answer 
for a neglect of duty to a superior Officer. 
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Mr. Dowdesweil then stated some further Cir- 
cumstances in extenuation of the conduct of his 
Clients, and in Mitigation of Damaj;res. 

The Recorder in delivering Judy ment, said, the 
Court Aighly approved of the Plaintifi’s conduct in 
bringing the present action. When the Indulg- 
ence of one man’s mirth is made the Medium of 
Violence or Injury to another, it was highly prop- 
er, that it shoud be restrained—somethiny had been 
said of justifying or at least extenuating the pro- 
ceedings complained of on the ground of custom 
and usage, but he hoped it never would be supposed 
that that Court would entertain the Idea, that custom 
or usage, could legalize or justify oppression or Injus- 
tice of any kind. The proceedings in the present 
Instance had been carried much beyond even form- 
er usage, It did not indeed appear that the plain- 
uff suffered greater Violence than the other Gen- 
tlemen, or that he received any vely important 
personal injury, but the Dirt and filth to which he 
was subjected, was extreme inthe highest degree, 
and added to Injury, the greatest insult to the feel- 
ings of a Gentleman. 

The Court were of opinion that the charge was 
brought home to the Defendants Learmonth and 
Raymond, it was sufficicnt that they were privy to, 
and present, and concurring in the general design. 

With respect to the other Defendants, the Court 
saw no reason to acquit any of them, they all seem- 
ed to have formed part of Neptune’s Gang, and to 
have tuken more or less active parts in the trans- 
action. 

The Recorder lamented that the Defendants 
were so numerous ; encouraged by their officers, 
the blame imputable to the men was comparitively 
small, but on that ground the Court could not 
sever the Damages, or apportion them to any par- 
cular person's gpuit—The Damages given must 
be entire. ‘Lhe Plaintiff might however do, what 
the Court could not, he might levy thym on which 
of the Defendants he pleased, leaving it to them 
to call on the others to contribute their proportion, 
so that the Damages would ultimately fall where 
they ought. 

Win resvect to the Qu:ntum, the Defendants 
did not appear to be in a situation to pay very 
heavy damages, it was however proper that tue 
plaintiff should be reimbursed all the expences of 
his suit, and that the Damages should nut only be 
sufficient for that purpose, but such as marked the 
disapprebation of the Court of the procecdixgs ot the 
Defendarts, and would prevent a repetition of simi- 
Jar practises in future. 

The Court gave the Plaintiff 400 Rupees damages. 

bo — 
THE FINE ARTS. 
(We give the following a place in the Port Folio, because 
it is tributary to the Genius of OPIb. and WEST; and 
because it seems te be the opinion of some that “ it is 


an object of the dighest patriotism to protect the Fine 
Arts.’’] 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


On Saturday the Royal Academy gave their 
grand preliminary dinner. It was honoured by the 
presence of his Royal Hiąhness the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Orleans and his brother M. 
de Calonne, anda number of distinguished fo- 
reigners, beside an unusually great assemblage of 
our own nobility and public characters, who were 
in full dress, and decorated with their several or- 
ders of knighthood. We were pleased to see Mr. 
Addington and Lord Hawkesbury among the 
guests, as likewise Lord Ilolland, Mr. Gray, Mr. 
Whitebread, and others of the leading members 
of opposition. It is an object of the highest 
patriotism to protect the fine arts, without the 
cultivation of which, all the boasted manufactures 
of England would speedily decline ; and the Mi- 
nister cannot render a more useful service to his 
country, than to repair the criminal neglect of his 
predecessor. 
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We can only for this day give a coup de’eil of 
the Exhibrion. The frst impression on the eye 
is extremely fascinating, Ey the harmony which 
reigns in the disposition of the pictures, and the 
judicious contrast of the colours throughout. In 
this respect the Council have merit; and we are 
happy to say that the first chect of the display 
is not diminished by a nearer and more critical 
inspection. It has the usual mercenti/e character 
of our school by abounding in portraits ; but it is 
with infinite pleasure that we observe a spirit of 
improvement the most promising, and particu- 
larly among the younger artists. ‘The tone of co- 
lour is chaster, the principles of drawing seem to 
be better understood, and there is less of that tau- 
dry glare and fluttering theatrical manner which 
used to disgust the eye of taste. 

Mr. Lawrence stands eminently at the head of 
the portrait painters inthis exhibitions His Lady 
Templetown is a most beautiful picture; Mr. Er- 
skine, Earl Cowper, Lady Exeter, the Princess of 
Wales, Lady Cunningham, &c. are also eleyant 
specimens of his art, and are in a tone of more 
chaste and sober purity than heretofore. 

Mr. Opie stands alone at the head of the His- 
tory Painting. It is greatly to the credit of this 
distinguished Academician that his love for the 
Arts supersedes his selfish attention to practice ; 
and that with the grandest powcr of giving identi- 
ty and character to portrait, he aspires tothe gran- 
der powers of painting, and makes his canvass the 
source of moral emotion and of classical taste. ìn 
this exhibition he has a variety of most interesting 
subjects. It is difficult to say, from a transient 
view, which of his productions is entitled to the 
palm of excellence. His Rigpah watching by the 
bodies of Saul’s Sons; or the discovery of the 
clandestine correspondence, which we think his 
best piece, but itis possible that the amateurs may 
discover in his other works beauties at least equal 
to these. They will certainly discover that if he 
chose to give his mind and powers to portrait, that 
he could not merely animate the face by the most 
perfect delineation of the features, but endue it 
with the character and soul of the original. In his 
portraits of Miss Alderson and of Miss Talbot, 
there is the graceful softness of female beauty with 
the truth and certainty of real likeness. 

Mr. Shee has anumber of very fine Portraits. 
The Duke of Leinster is, in our mind, the best. 
We lament that an artist of such superior mind 
will not employ his powers to better purposes. 

Mr. Hoppner, we lament to say, has only one 
picture—the Portrait of a Cook Maid. We know 
not whether he designs this piece as a playtul and 
harraless kind of satire ; but we are sure that eve- 
ry genuine admirer of the Arts would have been 
gratiied to sce him preserve his usual rank in the 
Exhibition. 

Mr. West has nothing very splendid in the 
rooms, his small works have their usual beauty. 
The Paddington Passage Boat is his best. 

Sir Wiliam Beachy has a number of Portraits, 
and among others, a portrait of the Princess Au- 
gusta under an umbrella. It is a whimsical idea 
well executed. 

Sir Gcorge Beaumont has enriched the Acade» 
my with some delightful Landscapes. If such men 
could be drawn within the vortex of a Pic Nic, it 
will be brought to rival the regular artists of g 
profcssion—but it is only once ina century that 
our amateur arrives even at mediocrity in an art. 

Mr. Nollekens has displayed his superior art in 
a Bust of the Duke of Bediord, of Mr. Fox, and 
in several other subjects. ‘They ure the best pro- 
ductionsip the class of sculpture for the year. 

Mr. Westall has a number of drawings, and 
one or two paintings, in his usual stile of delicate 
and glittering art. 

Mr. Loutherbourg and Sir F. Bourgeois have 
each a specimen or two of their Landscepes ; and 
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Mr. Danicls has some East India Scenery in his 
usual beautiful stile. 

Mr. Davis occupies the principal space in the 
Great Room with the representation of the Host- 
age Princes of Mysore, which are said to be Por- 
traits. The picture promises, from its size, more 
than it performs. The figures are too minyte to 
have character or interest. 

In Miniature Painting, Mr. Kelly is, as he con- 
stantly has been, advancing in his art to perfec- 
tion ; and Mr. Bone in Enamel has no competitor. 
Mrs. Wheatley has several most delightful speci- 
mens of her improved ability, particularly a Por- 
trait of Mr. Wheatley from memory, which 
speaks as much for the tenderness and constancy 
of her affection as the talent of her pencil. Mr. J. 
R. Smith has several Portraits of the most perfect 
identity, particularly of Mr. Fox, Lord Holland, 
Dr. Saunders, sc. Nothing can be more strik- 
ing than their likenesses. 

Upon the whole the Exhibition will be found to 
contain more specimens of merit than have been 
scen for some years, though it also contains a 
number of pictures that ought to have been exclu- 
ded. 

2 
THE DRAMA. 

The Tragedy of Zhe Distressed Mother which 
was performedat Drury-Lane Theatre, presented 
Mrs. Siddons in the character of Hermione, and 
Mr. Kemble in that of Orestes. With such pow- 
erful support, this play must maintain as high a 
rank asit is, perhaps, capable of attaining in the 
scaleof dramatic performance. Love, jealousy, 
and madness, tonstitute the prevailing features of 
these two characteis, in the delineation of which 
the Author has Ieft vast room for the taste and 
judgment of the performer. Indeed, in the re- 
presentation of madness, this is necessarily the 
case, because the look, the gesture, and the wild- 
ness, its principal ingredients, are exclusively the 
actor’s, and a few incoherent sentences are all the 
Author can possibly supply.—It was in this ardu- 
ous part of the character, Mr. Kemble last myiit 
displayed unrivalled excellence. Nothing can be 
conceived more beauttiul than the whole scene, 
from the commencement of his frenzy to his final 
exit. No words can describe the anguish, sorrow, 
and despair, so forcibly expressed in his counte- 
nance, in the long, silent pause, that succceds the 
reproaches of Hermione, for the death of Pyrrhus, 
to which she had urged him. The progress of 
his frenzy was marked and delineated by the same 
masterly force and discrimination to its conclusion, 
when, quite exhausted by its furious workings, he 
sinks lifeless into the arms of his attendants.—The 
applause was loud and incessant through this whole 
scene, in which the actor seemed to rule and di- 
rect the feclings of the audience with resistless 
sway. There isa dignity in the countenance and 
deportment of Mrs. Siddons happily suited to the 
character of Hermione. Pride and jealousy are also 
passions peculiarly adapted to her powers. Her 
representation of this proud and jealous Princess 
was, as has been often witnessed, a most exqui- 
site piece of acting. Her “ Is Pyrrhus slain ? could 
not be excelled, and was only equalled by the 
6“ Am Iawake? where am I? Soft, my soul.” 

Mrs. Powell was interesting in Andromache, and 
played the part with truth and feeling. ‘The other 
characters were well supported. The piece was 
got up with all that attention to costume and cha- 
racteristic embellishment which might be expect- 
ed, as ithas been always experienced from a 
manager of such pure andclussic taste as Mr. Kem- 
ble. Notwithstanding it had to contend with the 
disadvantages of the twelfth Night, it drew an ele- 
gant and numerous audience. 

Mr. Cooke performed Lear in the celebrated 
Tragedy of that name at Covent-Garden Thea- 
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tre. It is a character litle suited to his ta- 
lents. Inthe expression of strong and turbulent 
passions, he will always find his forte ; but he wants 
gentleness and softness for melting and melan- 
choly scenes. Whatever, therefore, may be his 
excellence in the ambitious and heroic Richurd ; 
those who have duly weighed his peculiar powers 
could not expect much from hisrepresentation ofthe 
broken-hearted Lear. No principle can be more 
clear, than that cruelty and ingratitude are black 
in proportion to the weakness and helplessness ol 
the object on which they are exercised. The great 
master of the human heart accordingly makes this 
good old King represent himself as a man stand- 
ing upon the last verge of life—aman “cighty years 
old and upwards.” Itisfrom turning such a man as 
this out of doors, and by his ungrateful children, 
too, to “bide the pelting of the pityless storm,” 
that the interest principally arises. In this iine, 
so clearly marked by the poet, Mr. Cooke shewed 
a total want of discrimination. His step was al- 
mostuniformly firm, and his whole deportment too 
vigorous for his years. The heart, therefore, could 
not feel that pity which the sight of a deserving 
object, physically unable to contend with unmert- 
ted hardships, never fails to produce. His enunci- 
ation also, which was clear and strong. had none 
of the tremulousness of fecble old aye, and his 
voice seldom succeeded in the modulation of tones 
sufficiently plaintive and delicate to express the 
agonies of a broken heart. ‘The scene where he 
imprecates a curse upon the unautiful Gonerii was 
given with energy, but without that anguish which 
must wring a parcnt’s bosom in such a situation. 
The mad scene with Edgar was also a very imper- 
fect piece of acting, and few of the beautiful pas- 
sages with which the piece abounds, received that 
exqusite colouring and embellishment with which 
Mr. Kemble inthe same character calls Gown such 
plaudits in the other honse. Mr. Cooke having 
so evidently placed himself in the way of compa- 
rison, this allusion cannot be deemed invidious: 
This new essay should, however, make him siow 
to venture beyond his depth, and justifies our ap- 
prehension that he does not possess an clasticity of 
mind, a pliancy of powers, to enable hin to pursue 
his rival through all the variety of his characters 
with the same success that he encounters him on 
Bosworth field. 

Mr. El. Siddons was an excellent Edgar; his 
mad scenes displayed much chaste and natural ac- 
ting, and several passages were marked with beau- 
ties peculiarly his own. His representation of 
the character would be still more interesting, were 
he to infuse into his manner more fondness for his 
mistress, Cordelia, and his unfortunate father, the 
Earl of Gloucester. Miss Murray, whose excellence 
in characters of simple pathos is so well known, 
was a most interesting portrait of Cordelia. She 
played the part with great delicacy and feeling, 
sweetness, and simplicity. 

Mr. Hull, in G/o’ster, was natural and impres- 
sive; and Mr. Waddy, though a little coarse as 
Earl of Kent, was a good picture of blunt honesty 
in his humble disguise as Caius. ‘The other cha- 
racters did not possess much merit,ordeserve much 
notice. 


POLITE LITERATURE. 


FROM THK TOY-SHOP OF 
MESSRS. VERBAL AND TROCHEE. 


During the civil commotions, incident to revo- 
lutions in any country, literary pursuits are most- 
lv suspended and the progress of the Arts and 
Sciences interrupted. In France, we know, this 
has not so generally been the case, for she has had 
her Institute, and her learned menin most depart- 
ments of Literature ; but we fear their inflvence 
has been directed more to the propagation of their 
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modern vain philosophy and deistical romance, 
than to tke cultivation of sound principles and 
sold learning. 

The return of peace, though it has given Bona- 
parte a strcteh of power but little favourable to 
e suffering humanity,” and the liberty of Europe, 
seeme also to kave given an excitement to im- 
provement, anda more favourable aspect to Litera- 
tures Whenwe see the conductors of the press 
turning their attention from those bewitching nov- 
els and romances, which are calculated only to heat 
the imagination and poison the fancy, without 
mending the heart or enlightening the understand- 
ing—to the publication and distribution of the 
ancient Classics, and the productions of the distin- 
guished English authors, we consider it as the 
surest evidence ofthe revival of true taste and just 
senuments. 

In Paris Didot has made considerable improve. 
ment, in adopting Stereotype Printing, (or print- 
ing on immovezble types.) by which he is enzlled 
to sell neat editions of the Litin Classics and Eng- 
lish authors, atthe very low price of seven pence 
halfpenny per copy. Among the former we are 
happy to notice an edition of Virgil, Horace, Sal- 
lust, Ovid, &c. and among the latter, Sterne’s 
Sentimental Journey, Lady Montague’s Letters, 
and Goldsmith's Vicar ef Wakcfield.* 

A periodical work is published monthly, at Pa- 
ris, intitled Bióiiothegue Francoise, Itis edited by 
M. Pougens, of distinguished merit as a man of 
letters. “The work embraces original produc- 
tions and a literary review; isdevoted to science, 
letters, and arts, and to the support of sound mor. 
als. and receives the approbation of men of every 
political description, both in Germany and Eng- 
land, as wellas in Frances” Associated with M. 
Pouzens, we find the names of more than thirty 
persons of eminent literary ab'lities, to a certain 
number of whom is żilotted their appropriate de- 
partment In the department for Literature, Po- 
etry, Drama, &c. we with the greatest pleasure 
recognize the name of Miss Helen Maria Wil- 
liams. 

From the respectability of late publications, and 
the known talents of many, who have espoused the 
cause of Learning, we think we have ground toan- 
ticipate moral and literary acquisitions honorary 
to France ; and although the political horizon seems 
beclouded with portents of absolute despotism, 
yet there is a gleam of hope, that the inhabitants 
of the fairest country in Europe, which has so long 
been deluged with torrents of vice, immorality, 
and dissipation, will be, in some measure, restored 
to the rectitude of principle, and the better observ- 
ance and exercise of moral, social, and relative 
duties v. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


George Colman, jun. who has already amused 
the laughing world in his “ Night gown and Sip 
pers,” intends adding to his old stock of minha 
new work, to be intitled “ Broad Grins.” 

A new periodical paper is publishing in London 
entitled “ Pic Nic.” 

Another Translation of that fascinating work, 
the Arabian Nights, has becn made by the Rev 
E. Foster. They are in five volumes, Royal Octa- 
vo, embellished with twenty-four high finished 
engravings in the Line manner, from pictures, 
painted on purpose, by Robert Smirke, R. A. As 
a specimen of the luxury of Literature in London, 
several copies of this work are printed in quarto, 
on the finest vellum paper and letter press in Bul- 
mer’s best manner, with proofs of the Plates on 


French paper. Price TEN GUINEAS in boards ! 
SSeS ASS SED 

° Bva late article, we are sorry to hear that the extent 
of Didot’s undertak ng is bevond the exertions of an indi- 
vidual; and will, ar last, fil, unless patronized by the 
Governmeut, or some beneticent Maccenas, 
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daily about three thousand papers. 
whether any American Gazette bas such a circu- 
lation-—But Duane vaunts of 4000! 


The Right Rev. Beilby Porteus, Bishop of Lon- 
don, has published in two Octavo volumes, Lec- 
tures on the Gospel of ot. Matthew—TVhe Edge- 
worths,fibernian authors, have published a whim- 
sical essay on Lrish Bulls, which is said to be a 
performance of merits and humour 3 and * Juliet- 
ta, or the Triumph of iental Acquirements over 
personal detects,” will be read with complacency, 
by those to whom nature has denied a fair exterior, 
but more nobly endowed with the rich furniture 
of the soul. 

SS 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 

The intense application of a First Consul may be 
usefully and gloriously imitated. by those who pre- 
fer Fame to Health, and who do not 


Propter vitum, vivendi perdere causus. 


The following particulars of the. First Consul’s 
private life, are extracted from a new work of MEY- 
BR's = RUONAPARTE'S day is made of 14 hours 
of almost uninterrupted labour. He gives very lit- 
tle time to slecp and recreation. His meals are 
abstemiousand quickly finished ; but de drinks a 
great deal of strony coffee, especially during his 
nightly labours. ‘ ‘his mode of living” said his 
Physician lately to him, “ must ruin your health. 
You cannot long hold out underit.” “ How long 
do you think,” said Buonaparte. «“ Perhaps three 
years or so.” * Well,” replied the Consul, “that 
is quite long enough for me.” A walkin the Park, 
or half an hour at tennis, is his daily recreation. 
His natural bias leads him to avoid the crowd. 
His conversations, which do not turn on the 
great affairs of Europe and France, are extremely 
short. Of those trusted persons, known by the 
name of Favourites, he hus none. He never once 
allows the least appearance of influence to be ex- 
ercised over him. In company, he is silent and 
retired within himself. Inthe private circle of his 
own family, he is placid and agreeabie, and never 
appears morose or insolent to his domestics. His 
behaviour to his wife is that of a Citizen, and by 
no means of a Parisians Many Tradesmen in 

Paris call their wives J/udum and youe Bonaparte 
thou’s* his, and never calis her but by her Christian 
pame, Jost PHINE? She calls him General, and 
usually thou, (tu.) Speaking of him, she says, my 
husband, or the General ; but rarely the Consul.” ` 
The First Consul of France is about to restore 
the Royal Band of Music. He has his court, his 
Nobility, his Parliaments (under a slight variation 
of name, like his own authority,) his Cardinal le- 
gate, and his Bishops. Ile scems to want nothing 
ofthe ancient Royal establishment, but the Con- 


Juv. 


fessor, which it must be owned would be a most 
interesting and important post in his Republic. 


The London Morning Post publishes and sells 
It is doubted 


Denniston and Cheetham, Editors of the New- 


York Citizen, a republican paper, and yet furiously 
opposed to the interests of the Vice-President, whe- 
ther his intents “be wicked or charitable,” aver 
that « to his closet friends the deportment of Col. 
Burr is bland; to the community at larg’, sour and 
Sorbidding.’’ 
made by these simpl- Editors, between the private 
anà public courtesy of the Vice-President be just. 
We suppose it jis not, for it should secm that the 


We know not whether the distinction, 


wiry of the cunning Colonel, like that of Dry- 
den’s Absalon, 

Ou 6016 giles bowing, popularly low, 
is of so reneral adirection that each bystander 
Might exchiim 


* This, in French, is ailectionate. 
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Perhaps when he smil'd upon all 

l have thought that he smel'd upon me. 
yet if this fancy of ours be incorrect, and we mis- 
take the character ofthe Vice-President, then the 
very objection, made by the learned Denniston and 
Cheetham is Lighly in his favour. Shakespeare 
describes a personage, who at least was as ambiti- 
ous as Col. Burr; and, in language not less d/and, 
than'that of v. and ce 

Lofty and sour to those who lov’d him not, 

But to those men whosuught him sweet as summer. 
The writer of this article would think better of Col. 
Burr, ifthe above charge be strictly true, and if it 
be his Aart to treat the mob with austerity, it is 
the habit of a contemplative, and a dignified man. 

The following Walpole sarcasm is a cutting re- 
proof of the wearisome stile of the Attorney Gene- 
ral of the United States, whose Christian name is 
Levi,and who writes,in a manner somewhat lengthy 
and dengthsume. “ A witty correspondent observes 
thet, on running over the ponderous columns of the 
Karmer’s leaden No. Eleven, he could not refrain 
from stopping short before he had half perused it, 
and throwing it on the table, spontaneously repeat- 
ed aline of Dryden's Absalom and Achitophel, 

“ Levi, thou art a load, I'll lay thee down.”’ 

' The following parallel between two famous sons 
of Mars isin the best manner of PLutarcu. We 
copy it, with our commendation, from a morning 
paper.  Buonaparte and Morcau are the two Mi- 
litary Colossi of the day. Suchis the transcendence 
of their achievements and the splendour of their 
names, that they admit not of a comparison with 
any other living characters. Even Charles of Au- 
stria, though a distinguished General, bears but a 
secondary rank in the scale of greatness. 

Itis doubted by some which of the two heroes of 
France, should be esteemed pre-eminent in mili- 
tary accomplishments.—Perhaps the following re- 
marks, founded ona recollection of the conduct of 
these Generals in the field, may shed some light on 
this controverted point: 

Moreau is consummate in conducting a retreat, 
Bonaparte in never suficring such a movement to 
become secessarye To a chief who fights only to 
conquer, and never fails in the plan of a campaign, 
the science of retreat would be uscless and cumber- 
some. Moreau is unequalled inthe art of extricat- 
ing an army from difhcu!ty and danger, Bonaparte 
in that of never allowing his army to fall into either. 
Moreau can seize on opportunites as they offer, and 
is calculated to sustain the most obstinate conflict. 
Bonaparte is capable of creating opportunitics and 
conducts his attack with such impetuosity, that 
victory generally declares for him bestove obstinacy 
can be aisplayed on the part of the enemy. iio- 
reau, qualified to receive an attack with invincible 
firmness, and repel it with equal courage, posses- 
es a happy and splendid assemblage ot talents for 
defending his country against invading armies, but 


looking down on the mere business of defence, it 


belongs to Bonaparte alone to conquer Italy and 
Egypt, and bring even the empire of Germany to 
hisfeet. In battle, Moreau resembles the cliff that 
receives, unshaken the fury of the tempest, but 
Bonaparte, the impetuous thunder-cloud, whose 
lightening nothing terrestrial can withstand. Ao- 
reau is, indeed, a great General, and a perfect 
Epitome of the Art of War; but Bonaparte, the 
Child of Genius, the pupil of Fortunc—Bonaparte 
superior to the discipline of Military Schools, 1s 
formed by nature fora CONQUEROR» 

The annualelection for state officers was lately 
held in Vermont. The Faitor of the Windsor 
Gazette, in stating the votes of that place, to 
have been given greatly in favour of the democra- 
lic candidates, observes =“ In publishing this 
important transaction, we are led toa deep con- 
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templation on the insufficiency of truth and mo- 
deration, to predominate over delusion and party 
zeal; and the uncertainty of all calculations, foun- 
ded on the supposed disceramentof “ The People; 
whose chotce of a magistrate is almost always bad 
except in cases Of imminent dergers In republics 
approaching so near a complete democracy, as 
tuat of ours, it usually happens, that in a state of 
national tranguillity, the wise are obliged to submit 
to be counselled by fools, who with vanity and 
presumption enovgh to give momentum to innate 
cunning and intrigue, lead “© Zhe Pectle’ whither 
they please, while the honest, the upright and 
the wise disdain to adopt the “ necessary arts,” 
and retire, with sorrow and disgust, from so dis- 
honourable a contest.” 

An Irish footman having carried a basket of game 
from his master to a fricnd, waited a considerable 
time for his customary fee, but finding no present 
appear, scratched his head and said, “ Sir, if my 
master should say, Paddy, what did the gentleman 
give you? what would your honour have me to tell 
him?” 

The wags of Paris say that the ladies there 
show every part of their person but tieir face, 
while these beauties that used to be covered are 
displayed, the face is hid by a thick veil. We 
suppose that these elegantes show so much that they 
are ashamed to show their faces. 

An honest and dignified writer has a just and in- 
dignant passage in one of his works, which we can- 
not sufficiently admire. The Mob is a monster 
I never could abide, either in its Acad, tail, midriff, 
or members. I detest the whole of itas a mass of 
ignorance, presumption, malice and brutality ; and 
in this term of reprobation I include all who affect 
its manners or court its society.” 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The “ retiring modesty” of B. is amiable and 
interesting. Dr. Younc, somewhere, extolling one 
of his difhdent friends, says, in his wonted epigra- 
matic way, 

Yuu decline the mistress J pursue, 
Orkers are ford of Fame, bui Fume of you. 
and B. like the pheasant, beautifully described by 
CowPER: 
Christian-like, retreats, with modest mien, 
To the close copse or far-sequester’d green, 
And shines witoout desir ing to be seen. ` . 

Our “ Boston subscribers” are respectfully noti- 
fied, that the procrastination of thcir papers is at- 
tributable to the recent calamity in this city. No 
one shall be ultimately deprived of the Port Folio; 
and it should be remembered by those, who exact 
the receipt of iton a certain day, that as it is not a 
newspaper, Lut is composed of materials not essen- 
tially fugitive, it is of trivial moment at what time 
it may be perused. The political events of the fly- 
ing hour must be instantly contemplated, or they 
fade in the distance ; but miscellaneous papers may 
be read to-day or to-morrow. 


We thank “ Ferdinando” for his obliging offer 
of a translation of Ramel’s narrative of his deport- 
ation to Cayenne. But we have already received 
the London copy. It is. indeed, & no tale toid by 
an idcot,” but an unvarnished story of that specics 
of tyranny, which surpasses in atrocity every exer- 
cise of despotic power urged by Tiberius, or de- 
scribed by Tacitus. We wish it to be distinctly 
heard, when we say that our allusion is to the ca- 
priciously cruel TYRANNY OF A REPUBLIC. 


We are happy in recognizing, once more, the 
hand of Asmiocdco. 


The genthman who has sent us the Scottish 
rhymes, © on S ntuc tup,’ is thanked for a very 
curious ailicde, which we have nut neglected. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Norfolk, October 6, 1802. 
Ma. OLDscCHOOL, 


The following translation of the French song in your 
35th Port Folio may probably not be considered as too 
paraphrastic.—I know not whether it will be a recommen- 
dation its being attempted in the present uncommon 
measure, without the claim of being doctus utriusque 
linguae. If you approve of this, you may give it a place in 
your next. J. D. 


Young damscls, improve well the favourite season, 
When youth and gay spirits you have in full store ; 
If Love's not illum’d by a spark, dropt from reason, 
You can’t gather grapes when the vintage is o’er. 


Should your swain but betray by a glance or con- 
fession, 
That you are the object he'll ever adore ; 
If you let others know, and deride the impression, 
Adieu to the grapes, for the vintage is o'er. 


When Love, by his power o'er the heart of your 
lover, 

When as timid he wishes his vows forth to pour; 

You must seize the soft moment your love to dis- 
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Dear girl ‘show could I wrong thy name? 


Thy form so fair and faultless stands, 
That should ill tongues abuse thy fame, 
Thy beauty would make large amends: 
Or if I durst profanely try 

Thy dcauty’s pow'rful charms t’ upbraid, 
Thy virtue well might give the lie, 

Nor call thy deauty to its aid. 


For Venus, ev'ry-heart t'insnare, 
With all her charms hath deck'd thy face, 
And Pullas, with unusual care, 
Bids Wisdom brighten ev'ry grace. 
Who can the double pain endure? 
Or who must not resign the field 
To thee, celestial maid.........secure 
With Cupid's bow and Pallas’ shield ?.... 


If then to thee snch pow’r is given, 
Let not the wretch in torments live, 
But smile.....and learn to copy Heaven, 
Since we must sin ere it forgive z... 
Yet pitying Heav’n not only does 
Forgive th’ offender and th’ offence, 
But ev’n itself, appeas’d, bestows, 

As the reward of penitence. 


Tho’ titles and wealth were his due, 
And fortune denied the reward; 
Yet truth and sincerity knew, 
What the goddess would never regard 


Now adieu to the songs of the swain, 
Let peace still attend on his shade; 
And his pipe that is dumb to-his strai 
In the grave be with Corydon laid. 


MARINE SONG. 
Writeen for the Anniversary of the Liverpool (Englaad) 
Marine Society. 
PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 1799. 


{ What is life but an ocean, precarious as those 


Which surround this terraqueous ball ? 
What is man but a bark, often laden with woe# 
W hat is death but the harbour of all ? 
On our passage to-day may be mild and serene, 
And our loftiest canvass be shewn, 
While to-morrow fierce tempests may blacken the 
scene, 
And our masts by the board may be gone. 


On life’s rosy morn, with a prosperous breeze, 


cover, We all our light sails may display, 


; ; [The following verses to the memory of the lamented p oet 
Or else look for grapes when the vintage is o’er. 


en With a cloudless horizon may sweep at our ease, 
Cunningham, by his friend and brother poet Ferguson, gies . 
are peonabiy aet much known, They n to av an And of sorrow ne’er feel the salt Spray: 
happy imitation of the pathos, as well as of the melodious But ‘ere we have reach’d our meridian, the gale 
anapests of his friend and their archetype Shenstone. From the point of ill fortune may blow, 
3 D.) | And the sun of our being, all cheerless and pale, 


But be coy, ye young handmaicds, when those in 
high station, 


Do pour forth their love, and your pity implore ; 
If you guide not your hearts by the rein of discre- 
tion, 
You may look for the grapes when the vintage 
is o'er. 


Distrust too, those triflers, who flutter around you, 
W ho want most your cash....or who wish nothing 
more ; f 
Gf they find this to fail, they'd no longer attend 
you, 
But let you seek grapes when the vintage is o’er. 


‘Ye widows, when lovers are soft and submissive, 
You may doubt which they want most....yourself 
| or your store; 
As soon as they're masters, you may be quite 
passive, 
They'll let you seck grapes, when the vintage is 
O’ere 
ep 


SELECTED POETRY. 


{The following verses of the Scots poet, Hamilton, whose 
life you gave us in the first volume of the Port Folio, 
seem to exhibit an elegant sprightliness, in easy and 
harmonious language and numbers. ‘The works of this 
amiable writer are not sufficiently known. It belongs to 
literary miscellanies like yours to rescue such from 
obscurity. The Spectator of an Addison gave life, as it 
were, to the languishing existence of the Paradise Lost ; 
and the Lounger of a Me Kenzie first introduced to the 
segard of the learned and the liberal the poems of Robert 

. The “ Contemplation” of Hamilton alone would 
entitle him to rank with those who have drank largely at 
the Castalian fountain. He seems to have cultivated the 
acquaintance of the muses generally, but Erato and 
Polyhymnia were his favourites. 


J. D. 
The following is selected not so much for its comparative 
excellence as for its brevity. 


TO A YOUNG LADY, ON HER TAKING ILL SOMETHING 
ME HAD SAID. 


Why hangs that cloud upon thy brow? 
That beautious heaven erewhile serene? 
Whence do these storms and tempests flow, 
Or what this gust of sorrow mean? 

And must then mankind lose that light 
Which in thine eyes was wont to shine, 
And lie obscur’d in endiess night, 

For cach poor silly speech of mine? 


Ye mournful meanders and groves, 
Delight of the muse and her song ! 
Ye grottos and dropping alcoves, 
No strangers to Corydon's tongue ! 


Let each Sylvan and Dryad declare, 
His themes and his music how dear; 
Their plaints and their dirges prepare, 
Attendant on Corydon's bier.’ 


The echo that join'd in the lay, 
So amorous, sprightly, and free, 
Shall send forth the sounds of dismay, 
And sigh with sad pity for thee. 


His flocks now may wander and bleat, 
To hills tell the tale of their woe; 
The woodlands the tale shall repeat, 
And the waters shall mournfully flow. 


For these were the haunts of his love, 
‘The sacred retreats of his ease, 
Where favourite Fancy would rove, 
As wanton as light as the breeze. 


Her zone will discolour’d appear, 
With fanciful ringlets unbound, 
A face pale and languid she'll wear, 
A heart fraught with sorrow profound. 


To him ev'ry passion was known 
That throbb’d in the breast with desire; 
Each gentle affection was shewn 
In the soft-sighing songs of his lyre. 


Like the carolling thrush on the spray, 
In music soft warbling and wild, 
To love was devoted each lay, 
In accents pathetic and mild. 


To many a fanciful spring, 
His lyre was melodiously strung, 
While Fairies and Fawns, in a ring, 
Have applauded the swain as he sung. 


To the cheerful he usher’d his smiles, 
Tothe woeful his sigh and his te ars ; 
A condoler with Wast and her toils, 
When the voice of Oppression was neare 


May set in the wild waves of woe. 


Experience, when bound o’er the turbulent waves, 
Remen.bers that ills may arise, 

And with sedulous care, ‘ere the danger he braves 
His bark with spare tackle supplies : 

So you on life's ocean, with provident minds, 
Have here a spare anchor secur'd, 

With which, in despite of adversity’s winds, 
The helpless will one day be moor’d. 


When the strong arm of winter uplifts the blue 
main, 
And snow-storms and ship wrecks abound, 
When hollow cheek'd famine inflicts the fell pain, 
And the swamp flings destruction around, 
When the folly of rulers embroils human kind, 
And myriads are robb’d of their breath, 
This wise institution may come o’er the mind, 
And may soften the pillow of death. 


The poor widow’d mourner, the sweet prattling 
throng, 
And the veteran, whose powers are no more, 
Shall here find an arm to defend them from wrong, 
And to chace meager want from their door: 
This is tempering the wind to the lamb newly shorn, 
This is following the ant’s prudent ways; 
And, O blest Institution ! the child yet unborn, 
With rapture shall lisp forth thy praise. 


EPIGRAM. ° 


FROM THE FRENCH, 


“ Let the loud thunder roll along the skies, 
“ Clad in my virtue I the storm despise.” 

“ Indeed,” cries Peter, “ how your lot | bless, 
“ To be so shertered in so thin a dress.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


In Continuation—Experiments to cultivate the vine— 
Mr. Legaud—dAttempts to make silke 


In the district of Lancaster, if a person farms 
out his plantation, he cannot get three per cent. 
upon his capital, and finds it besides very perplex- 
ing, bow to compel the farmer to make payment. 
The landsare commonly farmed out for half of their 
produce. 7 

With all this, the countryman is not so thriving, 
as witn the same advantages he would be in Ger- 
many, nor even, as in many places, he is already 
with inferior advantages. In the marsh landsalong 
the Elbe, in some ‘parts of the province of Magde- 
burg, in the low-lands inhabited by Mennonists along 

‘the Vistula, the country farmer anpears to live in 
ater abundance, and to enjoy many more com- 
forts, than in the richest parts of North America; 
that is, in the county of Lancaster, which is with- 
“out comparison the richest. Let it be considered, 
that independent of other great advantages. such 
@s the non-existence of feudality and the like, that 
‘the American farmer lives in a country which 
maintains no army.—Now, let the armies in Ger- 
many, which make the greatest part of the taxes 
necessary, be disbanded ; Jet the German farmer 
‘be made as free as the American; and you will 
see in a few years whether the latter can compare 
. with the former in prosperity. 

If the atlantic part of North America, cannot, 
in respect to fertility bear a comparison with Ger- 
many, taking both countries upon an average, and 
* supposing all circumstances on both sides equal, 

how then would the comparison stand with Italy, 

Sicily, and Greece ?—Wangenheim has likewise 
sur- 
face in Germany, as upon a larger one in the Unit- 
ed States of America—The fruit is in general 
bad ; this however, is owing to the nevlect of this 
pleasing part ofrural cultivation. There are peaches 
in great abundance, which when grafted, are 
ofa very good quality—There are scarcely any 
plumbs or pears, and what there are of them, are 
bad. Apples are the best fruit, and in greatest 
plenty—Chey are for the most part sweet, and 
some of the sorts are truly excellent. Scarcely 
any body has grapes, although they succeed well, 
and come to full maturity. The wild, native grape, 
is easily improved by transplantation, resists the 


| frost, and bears fruit in extraordinary abundance. 


As wild grapes are found at the northward, even 
m Canada, they ought to be transplanted to the 
north, of Europe, where European grapes will no 
\onger ripen, and they would be found to answer 
perhaps for making wine. . Is not this wild grape 
a proof, that North America was once cultivated, 
and that it has by some revolution, lost its inhabi- 
tants ? Many of these wild grapes have a very good 
taste ; those which I had occasion to eat, had too 
strong a taste of muske 


Perhaps the cultivation of | 


the vine, might succeed in this country, at least, no 
better use could be made of many arid hills in it: 
but no body undertakes it—A certain French gen- 
tleman, formerly a lawyer in Normandy, Mr. Le- 
gaud, has a Vineyard, situated on the Schuylkill, 
at Spring- Mill, 13 English milesfrom Philadelphia. 
It exposes him much to the chicaneries of his 
neighbours, who, as the Norman lawyer says, are 
much addicted to law suits—Their language al- 
Ways is, that vineyards cannot succeed in their 
country. But they only do it from envy, because 
they cannot bear to see a foreigner more industri- 
ous than themselves ; for Mr. Legaud says, that 
in the year 1791 he raised very good samples of 
wine. One sort was a white wine, which he com. 
pared tothe “ Vin de Grave,” and to Moselle wine; 
another sort was equa! to the best Medoc. Wine 
froin the Cape grape, which he has likewise in his 
vineyard was excellent. He has besides the Cham- 
pagne and Burgundy grapes, and others ; buthe says 
that none of them seem to suit the climate, so well 
as those of the Cape. He now and then sells vine 
twigs especially to goto Kentucky. The govern- 
ment gives him no support. He has already been 
obliged to sell the plantation, and the vineyard is 
all that he has left. He could give me no wine to 
taste ; but he gave mesome brandy which he had 
distilled from his wine, and which was very good. 
There are other examples of successful attempts 
in Pennsylvania to raise wine. In North Carolina, 
a wealthy planter has begun to cultivate the vine 
upon a large scale ; and has succeeded not only in 
the French, but likewise in the Italian method ; that 
is, in making the vines twine themselves round 
trees, and forn: garlands from one tree to an- 
other—He lives in Warren County. 

Attempts have been made in Connecticut to make 
silk, which succecded so well, that they ought to 
have been followed up, by others; but no soul 
thinks of it. Mr. Livingston in New-York, pro- 
posed to plant live hedges of Mulberry, and to put 
silk worms upon the leaves, under the open sky, 
instead of feeding them within doors ; he says 
they woulu thus be subject to fewer diseases. The 
Americomanes will here make the objection, that 
it is yet too carly to expect such things in Ameri- 
ca. But it is not too early for them to raise wheat 
or indian corn, and indian corn requires as much 
labour, in hoeing as the vine. The labour, in silk 
making, may be performed by women and chil- 
dren. Itis too early in an infant nation, to dis- 
play so much luxury ; evil habits, and immorali- 
ty have been introduced much too early. It is in 
like manner too early to encourage, above all 
things, navigation and foreign commerce ; but all 
the branches of Agriculture, that is, the raising of 
all kinds of natural productions, are at all times 
the fittest means of giving to a nation the vigour of 
blooming manhood. 

( Lo be Continued. ) 


meen 
DIALOGUE II. 
ON PAINTING AS A FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENT. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
L. What a scene is there? Are you notin rap- 


you do not see more charms in a scene like this, 
than in any spell which music can create. 

R. I must be pleased, if that be the condition, 
and yet, if I were not seated just here, if my plea- 
sure were not heightened by sympathy with yours, 
and by contrast with the noise, sultryness, and 
tiresome monotony of the city I have lately left, 
I am afraid my sensations would not rise to trans- 
port. 

L. Insensible creature that thou art! How shall 
I make thee, a votarist of colours; as much cna- 
moured of the pencil as thou pretendest to be of 
the chords? i 

R. It is easily done. Only make yaur good oni- 
nion depend upon my taste, and I will instantly 
set about acquiring and improving it. 

L. That I cannot do. Your application to paint- 
img, such as would make you a preficient, would 
be far from strengthening your claim to my 
esteem. 

R. Indeed! How comes it then that you your- 
selfare so good an artist. 

L. It was, in a very small part, the consequence 
of inclination. I believe nature designed me, if 
any design she had, to bea painter. Of all my 
senses, I exercised none with so much delight and 
perseverence as my sight. Immpiessions, made 
through this medium, were stroncer, more distinct, 
more durable, than any other tribe of impressions. 
I found it easier to retain in my fancy, and to ces- 
cribe in words, the features of a face or landscape, 
once carefully examined, than any person whose 
powers, in that respect, I have had an opportunity 
of knowing. 

I had, likewise, a wonderful dexterity in giving 
a moral significance to lines and shades, especial- 
lyin faces. Every one’s character was settled 
with me, when once his face was surveyed. I was 
led, at the beginning, you may readily imagine, 
into strange mistakes; but the detection of these 
did not dishearten me. ‘They merely occasioned 
a change in the principles on which I judged of 
characters. 

With all these faculties and habits, it was easy 
to have made me an enthusiast in painting, at a very 
early age, but this did not happen. While living 
with my father, I saw nothing to awaken or direct 
my wishes in this respect, except now and then, 
a few prints of indiferent merit in the houses of 
my friends, and these I looked upon, for the most 
part, with unconcern. | 

The materials of the painter, colours, pencils, 
and the like, the instructions of an artist, time and 
tables were all neccessary ; and none of these did 
I enjoy. My father’s parsiniony, no less than his 
notions of what was proper and becoming the'fe- 
male character,dcnied me all these means ; and, to 
say the truth, I scarcely regretted the want of them. 
My pleasure lay in marking and analizing the forms 
of nature, or in dep-cting imaginary scenes in 
which these forms, without the pencil’s aid, were 
newly combined and arranged. 


I am inclined to believe, that if these advantages 
had been possessed, I should not have employed 
tnem. I was too volatile, too covetous of pleasure, 
and of time, to lose so much of it in the mixing 


tures with it? You shall not be a fricnd of mine, if í and laying on of colours; in copying the works of 
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others ; and providing for future excellence, by la- 
borious attention to rudiments and sketches. 

The Hiccory, seen from my suminer-house, ro- 
bed in verdure and luxuriance, was too beautiful, 
too deserving contemplation, to be imperfectly 
pourtrayed on paper or canvas. I could not have 
reconciled my impatient spirit to the drudgery, and 
did not then see, what I have since discovered, 
That the purpose of copying, directs, disciplines, 
gives accuracy and vigour to attention and funcy, 
that objects can scarcely be said te have been seen 
that have not been examined with a view to imita- 
tion. 

Having lost my father, and returned to my 
Aunt Fhollis’s in England, I had new incitements 
and new opportunities to make myself a painter. 
I soon became sensible of my precarious und de- 
pendant condition ; on how many slight and casu- 
al events, my mere subsistence depended. My 
Aunt was not without her virtues. I was, in many 
ways serviceable to her happiness, ways, indeed, 
of which she, herself, was unconscious, and which 
her pride would not permit her to acknowledge. 
This belief enabled me cheerfully to bear numerous 
inconveniencies, but it was by no means, improba- 
ble that events would take place, marriage, change 
of residence pr temper, which would make it im- 
possible for me, longer to live with her, and in that 
case my subsistence must be gained by my own 
exertions. 

I wanted to discover some profession, to which 
as a female, young, single, unpropertied, I might 
betake myself. This wasa subject of much reflec- 
tion. I examined the whole catalogue of trades, and 
weighed with much care, their respective claims 
to my choice. You will smile at my presumption, 
when [tell you the profession, for which, for some 
time, I thought myself best qualified, but the dread 
of your smile, shall not make me conceal it: espe- 
cially as I never carried my design into eficct. 

I had an active fancy. I had ever been a close 
observer of faces and manners. I was never satis- 
fied with viewing things, exactly as they rose be- 
fore me. I was apt to imagine, in their order, 
some change, and to ask what consequences would 
ensue if things were so and so, instead of being as 
they were. I found little in my real situation, to 
gratify or exercise my feelings. My ordinary 
companions were trite and vulgar characters, with 
whom I was incapable of sympathy ; yet these I 
Joved, if I may so say, to explore, to examine 
their modes of thinking and acting, and to con- 
jecture in what different shapes they would have 
appeared, had they been placed in different circum- 
stances. 

I had also, an ease in writing, in putting my 
thoughts into words, in describing characters and 
incidents and objects that few of my age possessed. 
] knew that the world is pleased with tales of fic- 
tion; that this manufacture was considerably popu- 
lar; that a price was set upen it, proportioned not 
merely to quantity and numbers, but to the geni- 
us and dexterity displayed by the artist. Why, 
thought I, may I not pursue the footsteps of so 
many of my sex, from Madamoiselle Geudire, 
down to Mrs. Bennet, and endeavour to live upon 
the profits of my story telling pen. The tools of 
this art are cheap. The time employed in finish- 
ing a picce of work and the perfecuon of the work- 
imanshio, will much depend upon myself. I am 
tond of quict and seclusion. I wish not to be mo- 
lested by the selfishness, the supcrintendance, the 
tyranny of masters and employers. I wish to blend 
profit and pleasure, and health and purity of consci- 
ence. I wish to benefit others, by the meansof protit- 
ing myself. I wish for intellectual and moral occupa- 
tion. Can any calling be more favourable to all 
these ends than the writing of Romances. 

fhad always used myself, from a very early age, 
in scuing down my thoughts and adventures, 
duly, upon papere This was a kind of religious 
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duty, the omission of which, was as inexcusable 
as that of my nightly hymn. To preserve some 
record of the past, to state my employments du- 
ring the day, and my progress in useful know- 


ledge, in however few words, I conceived to he 


my duty, and this, unless in extraordinary circum- 
stances, I have never omitted. 

To this practice I ascribe my facility in writing, 
in painting imitations of the heart and recounting 
dialogues, and this, I came at length to regard as 
a kind of education, or apprenticeship to the trade 
which now appeared most deserving to be follow- 
ed. 

Full of this new scheme, I began to tutor my 
invention to settle plans and discipline my taste 
I looked about for a model, whose style and man- 
ner I might assiduously copy, and began sketches 
of different works. | 

While thus busied, I became acquainted with 
Mrs. Eckstein, the widow of an aitist, who came 
from Saxony, and settled with his wife in London, 
many years before my return thither. This man 
acquired decent subsistence by portrait miniature 
painting. His wife had a genius for the same art, 
and under her husband’s instructions, became no 
mean proficient. She employed her skill to in- 
crease the common fund, first, by occasionally co- 
pying her busband’s pictures, when copies were re- 
quired, and at length by painting from female ori- 
ginals. 

Gradually the business was divided between 
them, and the female faces were constantly trans- 
ferred by Eckstein to his wife. Her skill came 
into fashion and repute, and the gains of the wife 
were little inferior to those of the husband. They 
had no offspring, and mere domestic avocations 
were unsuited to her taste. 

Though their gains were considerable, they li- 
ved without much foresight or economy. All 
they gained during the year, they spent befcre 
the end of it ; and hence at Eckstein’s death, his 
wife was left without any means of support but 
her profession. 

She possessed much general literature, of an in- 
dependent though improvident spirit, had little res- 
pect for the ordinary maxims of the world and of 
her sex,and when you had surmounted your punc- 
tilios, and reconciled yoursellto a few seeming, for 
they were not real, infractions of decorum, you 
found her a valuable friend. 

Our acquaintance began after her husband's 

death, and quickly ripened into confidence and in- 
timacy. I paid her frequent visits at her lodgings, 
was, of course, prompted to examine her arrange- 
ments and performances, and to reason on the ua- 
ture of her art. 
Every thing that I saw coincided with my early 
propensities and my new schemes fo” -mploy ment 
and subsistance. Here was an exampie of one 
who pursued no servile or dishonourable trade, and 
who, with a little difference of character, with 
more attention to the delicacies of her sex, with 
more neatness in her household, more economy in 
her expense, might, in a fewyears, acquire such 
opulence as to dispense with daily application. 
might not this example deserve to be studied and 
followed ? 

As soon as my friend discovered my thoughts, 
she expressed great eagerness to encourage and 
assist mein my undertaking ; expatiated with great 
zeal, on the advantages of her pursuit, offered me 
the use of her models, her colours and apartments, 
and even importuned me to take up my abode with 
her, and form a kind of partnership. 

To this, however, there were obstacles, rising 
partly, from certain dissonances and disparities 
between our characters and manners, and partly 
from the temper and views of my aunt, which 
were not to be surmounted. I was willing, so far, 
to profit by her offers, as to take, daily, her instruc- 
tions in the act. For nearly two years I was an 


assiduous scholar, and my zeal beihg seconded by 
inclination and by interest, I made no despicable 
progress. 

R. Did you confine ycurself merely to the 
face. i 

L. Chiefly tothe face. I sought for, and labour. 
ed after excellence in no other branch of the art. 
No object, in the circle of nature, more merits to 
be icoked upon end studied than the human coun- 
tenance, and never is there any danger of exhaust. 
ing its varieties. My observation was thus render- 
ed acute, vivid and limited to one class of objects, 
and my source of pleasure was augmented ina de- 
gree surprising to myself. 

R. Had you ever any need of lucratively apply- 
ing your skill. 

L. Never. Fortunately, I have passed my life, 
hitherto, without the necessity. of purchasing my 
food with my labours - 

R. What use then have you made of your skill? 

L. Chiefly for my own gratification, and for that 
of my friend. I was lately counting up the faces 
real and imaginary, which I had sketched, during 
three years, and dividing them into classes. What, 
think you, wasthe number ? 

R. I should be glad to know. 

L. The number is three hundred and fourteen, 

-which, on an average, is hardly less than one in 
three days, but, in truth, I applied myself to paint- 
ing with much regularity. Some portion of almost 
every day I bestowed upon it. 

(To be continued. ) 


== 
LEVITY. 


[It might have been imagined that the age of Aeronaots 
was passed, and that even a French head woald not be 
Biddy enough ro thrust itselfinto a Balloon after those fra- 
gile vehicles had reeled and tumbled among all the 
clouds, to the disgrace and ridicule of the new Philoso- 
phy. But notwithstanding the vain flights of Blanchard, 
and the fatal fall of P. Rozier, it seems the Lamar pro- 
ject of soaring to the skies is not yet relinquished. One 
Garnerin, a hair brained fellow, who cannot 
gain his bread on earth, has launched a Balloon to adven- 
ture into the upper regions, and the London mob, who have 
the same asinine stupidity, and the same sheepish inclina- 
tion to throng together, asa /earsy’canta mob, have run 
gaping after this madcap, and have given hi:n all the pence 
they could rake, or they could steal, to see bis flimsy, tif- 
fany globe of inflation. In one of the ea.ly flights of this 
modern Icarus, he was accompanied, hy a Captain Sow. 
den, who appears to be as simple a soul, as one of our 
militia officers. This man, after his return to thie nether 
world, published a narrative of his tour, in a stile of 
long low exaggeration, not unworthy of Gulliver him- 
self. Even the audacity of the Frenchman was abashed 
at this; and when he made Ais next sally to the skies, he 
left Sowden to vapour, below stairs, and took nothing 
with him—but bis wife—-and his cat. On this last cir- 
cumstance, the London wits have founded the following 
merry epistle, which is ‘droll enough,” in the words of 
one of the elegant proverbs of the moral Franklin, “ te 
make acat laugh.”] 


MONSIEUR LE CHAT’s 


DESCRIPTION OF HIS AERIAL EXCURSION VITA 
MONSIEUR AND MADAM GARNERIN. 


` IN MR. GARNERIN’s BALLOON. 
Mr EDITOR. 


With a view to anticipate the inquiries of my 
friends, in particular, and anxious to prove my 
gratitude to the public, in general, for the lively 
interest they have shewn for my safety, I seize the 
first moment of recovery from fatigue and pain, lo 
give you an account of my aerial voj uge. | Breught 
up under the care of Madame Garnerin, I may 
be said to have been nursed in the very bosom 0 
aerostation, and to have breathed nothing but the 
pure uir of oxygenated gaz from the first moment 
of my birth. Hearing of my mistress’s intended 
ascension, and having learned, from my master s 
late experiment, the turbulent nature of the Eng- 


jish atmosphere, T who had been a quiet spectator 
of her aerial flights in more peaceful skies, deter- 
mined on sharing the danger of her new vovage. 

My determination being made known te Mons. 
Garnerin he immediately sat about repairing the 
balloon, Jately used at Lord's Cricket-ground, and 
anew circle was added for the purpose of adapt- 
ing it to the increased weight which it was to car- 
ry, in the persons of myselfand Madame Garnerin. 
—Al] this business was conducted in the most 
rivate manner; and my intentions were most 
carefully concealed, lest my female acquaintance, 
which is extensive, particularly among the tabbies, 
should take the alarm, and endeavour to shake 
my resolution, as happencd to my friend Captain 
Sowden, at Ranclagh. Your account of the pre- 
vious business being perfectly accurate, I shall not 
trouble you with the process of inflation or any 
particulars ofthe preparation or scenery prior to 
the first moment of our flight. 

When every thing was ready, Mr. Astley, jun. 

handed Madame Garncrin into the boat, and I 
followed, supported by the hand of Captain Sow- 
den. T never experienced more attention and 
politeness from any man in my life. The Cap- 
tain could not but know, that I had his narrative 
particularly in my eye ; and, that if he had dealt 
in the marvellous, he had every thing to dread from 
a person of my sagacity, vigilance, and activity. 
With all this consciousness about him, so far from 
feeling the slightest jealousy, he appeared quite 
regardless of any consequent injury to his fame, 
and poured out the most earnest prayers for our 
successe SomuchI must say in justice to Captain 
Sowlen. It was a magnanimous trait of disin- 
terestedness in a rival, well worthy of a British 
sailor, The very first moment J found myself 
buoyant, I felt disposed not to be an idle spectator, 
but to take an active part in the boat. Madame 
Garnerin, however, near whom I was seated in a 
neat wicker basket, patting me gently upon the 
head, and smiling irresistibly, said it would be of 
dangerous consequence, and requested me to sit 
still, Ever obedient tothe call of beauty, I com- 
plied, and instantly began to pur a little tune, to 
prove atonce the placidity of my temper, and the 
total absence ofall fear and apprehension. 

We had now ascended a height of 6000 feet.— 
The balloon was almost stationary, and seemed to 
float in a perfect vacuum. Not a breath of air, 
not a murmur. All was still as a mouse around 
use My companions thinking this a good oppor- 
tunity to take a snack, and feeling the effect which 
exposure to the pure air generally produces upon 
my constitution, I prepared to gratify my appetite 
with a leg of cold chicken. Mr. Garnerin here 
interposing, assured me that such gross food would 
infalibly obtund my intellectual faculties, and re- 
quested me to reserve my appetite for the milky 
way, whicn would afford pure and safe nourish- 
ment. I readily acquiesced, and while the rest 
were disposing of several hams, and a dozen of 
chickens, devoted myself entirely te physical cb- 
servations. Captain Sowden says, that “ When 
he got above the clouds, the earth appeared like a 
vast panorama, or map of fifty miles circumference, 
where he could not only foliow the great roads with 
the eye, but even distinguish on them the ruts and 
the furroughs in the fields.”"—I cannot pretend to 
say, whether (he Captain served in Egypt; but, if 
this account be serious, he certainly Jaboured un- 
der an inveterate opthalmia at the timc. Its ap- 
pearance to me in every situation was quite differ- 
ent. At first, it looked dark, and Jike the convex 
side of a huge wooden bowl. As we receded from 
it, it became brighter and brighter, so as to look, 
at our greatest elevation, Itke a newly scourcd 
pewter platter; and hed we continued to ascend 
still higher, or as far asthe earth is removed from 
Mars or Venus, f am satitfied it would have looked 
exactly like a silyer goblet. These appearances 
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correspond with all asironomical calculations ; and, , 
therefore, the brightness of the carth, which Cap- 


tain Sowden attributes to an increase of bis visual 
strength, was nothing more than the reflection of 
the sun's rays, which, at a given distance, would 
have shewn him the carth exactly as the moon 
appears when viewed from the world. Hovering 
over Westminster, St. Stephens Chapel appeared 
tome like a rat-trap. I could distinctly sce the 
inside ; and around the Treasury Bench, it was 
strewed with cheese-parings, and candle-ends, and 
the rats assembling from all sides fighting and 
quarrelling fora mouthful. 


Not having passed over Epping Forest, I am not 
compctent to make any remarks upon the gooseber- 
ry bush, and other rural objects ; but I had an 
opportunity of ascertaining the principle which 
Captain Sowden lays down, of objects being dis- 
cernidle in proportion to their minuteness, for so 
he would infer, when he says that immense objects 
vanished to a speck, while he could clearly see the 
smallest ruts and Ledges. 


It is an old saying, that “ When the cat is away 
the mice will play.” Looking then with a scrutin- 
izing eye down on Westminster, I could not per- 
ceive a single mouse stirring, although every house 
was deserted. I then exercised my olfactory nerves, 
but in vain, to catch up the effluvia of some kitch- 
en, or cook’s shop, and lastly, I attempted, with 
similar want of success, to overhear the cry of cat's 
meat, or the barking of alap-dog. These failures 
convince me, that the senses have no such morbid 
affection as that imputed to them, and that Cap- 
tain Sowden meantit in a figurative sense, and as 
a moral lesson, when he says that the slightest flaws 
are visible, while objects on the grandest scale pass 
without notice. 


I had now attained the greatest elevation ever 
reached by any of the feline race, and Monsieur 
Garnerin proposed that one of us should descend 
in the parachute: we were exactly over Milkbank, 
where the storm and tempest of the late elections 
had not reached, and all was calm, while the sky 
was rent and torn all over Maidstone and Brent- 
ford. Madame Garnerin expressed an inclination 
to make the experiment. I was musing upon the 
use to which balloons might be applied by cats in 
pursuit of the feathered racc, when my mistress’s 
danger roused me from my reverie. I instantly 
claimed the honour of this hazardous mission, ob- 
serving, that I had nine Jives, and was ready to 
sacrifice ene of them for so much beauty. I was 
accordingly placed in the basket of the parachute, 
and gave a mew as the signal that I was ready. — 
My companions cut the rope which attached the 
parachute to the balloon, and I began to descend. 
I have been used to sudden and violent falls from 
the roofs of the highest houses, but never did I 
experience so dreadful a shock. For the first 50 
yards I fell with the most astonishing velocity, but 
the parachute had now become fully expanded, 
and my descent after was gradual, but still too 
rapid for observation. 


The only thing curious that struck me in my 
descent, was the balloon, when viewed in the mid- 
dle ofmy way. The appearance of the two Gen- 
tlemen, and the Lady dressed, particularly about 
the head with light floating gauze, viewed through 
the netting, was peculiarly strange. The netting 
had exactly the effect of the wires of a cage, or 
such as is used in an aviary, and the persons with- 
in had the appearance of some strange animals 
confined in a large inclosure of wire-work. This 
deception of the sight was peculiarly grateful to 
an animal like me, so fond of birds, and I congra- 
tulated myself that the idea ofa cage had not pre- 
sented itself when I was above, as, in such case, I 
should have probably been unable to restrain the 
propensity of my nature, and might have flown at 
my companions. The great interest which the peo- 
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ple took in my fate, fully compensated the danger” 
and trouble. Every eye was turned from the tal- 
loon and fixed upon me, and several ladies swaon- 
ed, fearing I should fall into the river. To their 
great joy, however, and my own inexpressible satis- 
faction, l landed about fifty yards inside Milbact. 
You can have no idea of the crowds that ran frein 
ull sides to offer me their assistance, They rush- 
ed with so much impetuosity that they tumbicd 
over one another into the ditches. Previous to my 
departure from the skies, it was thought a necessa- 
ry precaution, as I could not speak English, to tie 
a label to my neck, offering a reward of a guinea 
to any person who should conduct me in safcty to 
Mrs. Garnerin, No. 55 Poland-street. I now cx- 
pericnced fresh proofs of the love of the English 
people, and their attachment to my person. Thou- 
sands contended for the honaur of being my guide, 
which was awarded to the landlord of the house, 
while the others were busily employed in tearing 
the parachute lo pieces, with a view to prevent me 
from ever exposing myself to a similar danger. 
This I know was their motive, and that they mean 
to preserve the shreds as the most precious reliques. 
—Although scarcely scratched by the journey, I 
was too much bruised and fatigued to be able to 
return to the garden ; and, as you truly conjcctur- 
ed, I felt too much fever and agitation to be able 
to give you an immediate account. I request you 
may put this letter into an English dress, and 
make my apology tothe fashionable world for the 
disappointment which my absence from the gar- 
den must have necessarily produced. 


I remain, Sir, your’s, 
Le CHaT. 
No. 55 Poland-street. 


GRIMALKIN’S MONODY. 


Cats who frail nymphs in gay assemblies guard, 
As Buckram stiif, and bearded like the pard ; 
Calumnious cats who circulate faux paux, 

And reputations maul with murd’rous claws 
Shrill cats whom fierce domestic brawls delight, 
Cross cats v ho nothing want but teeth to bite; 
Starch cats of puritanic aspect sad, 

And learned cats who talk their husband’s mad 
Confounded cats, who cough, and croak, and cry, 
And maudlin cats, who drink eternally ; 

Prim cats, of countenance and mien precise, 

Yet oft’ner hankering for men than mice, 

Curst cats whom nought but castigation checks, 
Penurious cats who buy their coals by pecks; 
Fastidious cats who pine for costly cates, 

And jealous cats who catechise their mates ; 
Cat prudes who, when they're ask'd the question squall, 
And ne'er give answer categorical ; 

Uncleanly cats, whe never pare their nails, 

Cat gossips full of Canterbury tales ; 

Cat grandams vex'd with asthmas and catarrhe, 
And superstitious ¢ats who curse their stars; 
Cats who their favours barter for a bribe, 

And canting cats the worst of all the tribe, 
And faded virgin cats, and tabbies old, 

Who at quadrille remorseless mouse for gold ; 
Cats of each class, craft, calling, and degree, 
Envy the fame of Tubby a Paris. 


serge 
LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


In his illiberal travels, Bulow very saucily tells us that our 
delightful Philadelphia Tca-Partice, so charming to the 
ladies, and so interesting to all men of sense, are given, 
merely because they are a cheap mode of entertaining 
our dear American friends. It seems, however, that the 
extremes of rigid economy and ostentatious magnificence 
are reconciled in other countries, beside our own. The 
following might form a new scene in Reynolds’ Comedy 
ofi Cheap Living.’’} 


KING'S BENCH. 


CLARK Y. VAUGHAN, 


The plaintiff is a proprietor of a china and glass 
shop; the defendant, a lady of great fortune, re- 
siding in Manchester-square, and occasjonally giv. 
ing superb fetes and galas, i 
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The present action was broughi for so small a| not devote to it that portion of our pape? which its 


sum as 5l. 9s. which the plaintiff charged for the 
hire ofdishes and glasses for the defendant’s last 
galas Mrs. V. considered the charge exhorbitant, 
and offered 41. 6s.; the difference then, which 
was but 23s. formed the ground of the present ac- 
tion. 

Mr. Garrow, on the part of the plaintiff, com- 
mented with great liveliness and humour on the 
prevailing rage for fetes and galas; he said, his in- 
struetions on this occasion had led him into a se- 
erct he had never known before, that those things 
were not attended with quite so great an expence 
as he had hitherto imagined : he had been inform- 
ed by his brief, that a most superb gala could be 
given without any uncommon stock of dishes or of 
glasses ; but that every thing which covers the ta- 
ble, or glitters on the side-board, may be hired by 
he nigat, for litte or nothing ; he was himself so 
pleased and edified with this information, that, al- 
though hithertohe had not figured much inthe splen- 
did walks of fashion, he had now serious intentions 
of giving a gala himself some day after the Sittings, 
that should not interfere with the circuits. He 
should now point out to the Jury some items tn this 
account, which he was convinced they would judge 
so very reasonable, that if they chose to give galas, 
and wanted to hire the necessary articles, they 
would give a preference to his client: 

Items. L. e d. 
To 300 Wine-Glasses - 0 12 6 
To 200 Comforters - 0 8 4 
What those comforters were, he could not precisely 
expound ; hehad not a fashionable dictionary in his 
pocket; but he verily believed they were the same 
articles which the vulgar called dram-glasscs. He 
then stated, that the charge for 80 rummers was 
only 6s. 8d. His statement was here corrected 
by Mr. Jervis, who was also for the plaintiff, and 
observed that it was but 3s. 4d. Mr. Garrow 
thanked Mr. Jervis for setting him right, and said 
that Mr. Jervis, who was just returned from the 
Election at Yarmouth, must know what were the 
expences of a gala: he was then continuing in a 
étrain of pleasant irony, when, 

Mr. Ersxing, on the part of the defendant, ob- 
served, that however the Court might be amused 
by the witty observations of his learned friend, it 
was clear that this matter would be best adjusted 
by a reference. 

Mr. Garrow immediately acquiesced, and it 
was referred to Mr. Lowton, 

SS 


FESTOON OF FASILION. 


esett Extremely gay, 


Music, company, and play.” PRIOR. 


[The innocent simplicity, and the unsullied purity of our 
repubiican manners have always pretecied us from the 
dangerous luxury of a Masquerade. But, as Dr. Gold- 
smith sagely remarks, almost every one however low 
minded himvelf, delights to read of high life, aud high 
lived anecdotes, with memoirs of Lords, Ladies, and 
knights of the garter.. To gratify this curiosity we insert 
the following account of a late midnight revel, at the 
house of a Lady of Fashion in London. An additienal 
inducement to copy this article is the elegance and gai- 
ety of style, in wnich it is expressed. We are confident 
that the most precise of our readers will read it with no 
extraordinary emotions of disgust ; and while at safe dis- 
tuuce they gaze at the frolick revellers making the vaut- 


ted roof of pleasure ring 

“ Where night down stooping from her ebon throne 

Views CONSTELLATIONS, BRIGHTER THAN HER 
OWN,” 


the pride of superior Virtue may be indulged, as the ri- 
gid republican rejects, that be cannot mingle in these 
giddy circles, cannot approach the ranks of nobility, 
nor taste the hated bow! of British delight, 


AIRS. ORBY HUNTER'S MASQUERADE. 


‘Che pressure of public business has not only 
delaved, but must necessarily abridge our account 
of this elegant entertainment. of which we have al- 
reaay taken some notice. .We regret that we can- 


sı perior gaiety and splendour deserve. Disguise 
is so natural to the French, a Masquerade has been 
considered their national fete, while the sincerity 
of the English character is supposed to render us 
neither enthusiastic admirers of this species of plea- 
sure, or capable of supporting it with all the brilli- 
ancy of which it is susceptible. This observation 
may have been just in less polished times ; but its 
force would not be felt by the liveliest Parisian at 
the scene which we are now describing. In its pro- 
gress to perfection we applaud the rule of exclu- 
ding dominos, which, with the exceptionsof Prince 
William of Gloucester and the Earl of Landat, 
was strictly adhered to upon this occasion. Domi- 
nos, like sinecure placemen and pensioners, are 
so many burthens upon the consolidated fund of 
pleasure, without adding a mite to the public 
stock The drones should not be suffered to kiss 
the flowers, and to sip the sweets and revel in the 
hive of the busy bee. The only excuse that can 
be made, is, that scarcely acharacter can be con- 
ceived that is not worn out: This is a mere falla- 
cy- A painter might as well say, he could not 
produce an original picture, because he cannot in- 
vent anew colour. A Masquerade must be always 
anew scene, even without novelty of character, 
according to the preponderance of each. Some- 
times they have a theatrical appearance from the ex- 
cess of dramatic characters, sometimes they assume 
areligious huefrom the overflow of Monks, Nuns, 


‘Priests and Friars. Mrs. Hunter's Masquerade incli- 


ned tothe Mahomedan cast ; and, most assuredly, if 
the beauty of the scene and the number of lovely wo- 
men be considered, the Prophet might be excused for 
making it his paradise. Among his followers were 
Lords Valentia and Graves, Sir Sidney Smith, the 
two Mr. Savilles, Persian Hussars, the Hon. Miss 
Melton,a Sultana, Lieut.Col. Ponsonby, the Grand 
Signior, andthe three Miss Calls, Grecian Captives. 
A Masquerade is the true emblem of peace, as it re- 
presents all nations in harmony. To the children of 
Mahomed, then, we are to add the Marquis of Lorne 
Count Beaujolais, and the Dukes of Orleans, and 
Montpensier, handsome Spaniards; Lord Forbes a 
German, withoutany knowledge ofhis mothertongue; 
Mr. Carlo Doyle, an excellent French Heir-Dresser ; 
Mr. Graves, afrench Cook, Sir James de Bath, a 
Swiss Peasant; Monk Lewis, an Hungarian Oficer ; 
and Mr. W. Porter, a lindos Rajah, of uncommon 
splendour; the diamonds and pearls of whose tur- 
ban were upwards of 20001. in value. The character 
was so Well supported, and he looked the Orienta- 
listso completely, that the Persian Prince, Mir- 
za Abo Yaleb Khan, who was present, in his 
proper costume, mistcok him fora countryman. 
In the theatrical department many characters 
were sustained with great spirit. Among the most 
prominent were the Hon. J. Macdonald, who, as 
Sylvester Daggerwocd, gave many excellent imita- 
tions of Mr. Suett; Sir George Tapps, in Richard 
the Third; Mr. Wm. Ogilvy, in Sir Archy M Sar. 
casm; and Capt. Coburn, a Falstaff, attended by 
Mr. James, a very sober Bardolph ; Col. O'Kelly 
was a Scrub, with a truly Hibernian brogue, but 
well supported; and Sir James Pultney was a 
Weird Sister, but which of the lovely three we 
could not discover. The Detil as usual, made 
his appearance, incarnate, in Mr. Leslie, but 
he came armed only in his terrors, leaving his 
temptations to the daughters of Eve, who inherit 
her loveliness. In this list were the beautiful Ma- 
dame Recamier, in a splendid fancy dress; Mrs. 
Wilson, a Virgin of the Sun; Mre. Bristo, an Zn- 
dian Princess, extremely elegant; the Countess of 
Kenmare, a Ceuntry Giri, with the bloom of Hebe 
on her cheek, and the purity of Diana in her bo- 
som. Miss Lewis as -trie/, charmed with sylpkid 
loveliness; her wings were of filligree work in 
silver, and she looked as if she had just alighted 
from a sun-beam. Among the eccentric charac- 


ters irreduceable to any class, were Lady Charlotte 

Campbell, the wife of the captain of a banditti ; 

Lady Mexborough, an elegant imitation of Miss 

De Campin “ Of lye Tu-Alorrow z? Lord Strang- 

tord and Mr. ‘fF. Sheridan as Countrymen, better ac- 

quainted with the ways of the town than those ofa 
farm ; Lord and Lady Montford, and Sir R. Wil- 
son Poor Pilgrims ; Earl Mountnorris an excellent 

Beef cuter, a character very well supported by seve- 

ralother gentlemen at supper ; Countess Mountnor- 

vis, a Lady of fashion of the last reign, with great 
spirit; Mr. Devereaux, a Clown, with bells for 
buttons ; Mr. Penn, a Pierrot; Lady E. Loftus, 

a nun ; Baroness Balk, a Flower Girl; Major Mayne 

a Pun, a realsatyr, in dress and execution, an ex- 

cellent character ; Mr. Crawford, a Punch ; Capt. 

Durham, a Sailor; Mr. Kingsmill, a Friar, was 

open in his confession, and rather severe in 

his attacks upon his own cloth ; Lord Ranelagh, 
and Lord Clanbrock, Vaneyses. Miss Elizabeth 

Abrams, a Romp; two Miss Abrams, Housemaids, 

Mr. Skcflington, a Conjuror without tricks ; Mrs. 

Macrae, a Haymaker ; Colonel Coburn was first a 

Jew Pedlar and then an Old Maid, both excellent ; 

Miss Augusta Coburn, and Lady Welby, were al- 

so Old Maids ; and Mr. Henry Salt, all attic a 

‘Monk, was of course ene of the best characters in 

the room. It is curious enough, and affords a proof 

of his extraordinary taste, that the Devii, while 
he neglected all these, should occupy himself the 
whole night in persecuting Mr. Smith Owen, in 
character of jrdve. The fancy dreeses were in the 
most elegant style, particularly those of Lady Jer- 
sey, Lady Ann Wyndham, Mrs. Drummond Smith, 
the two Miss Devereux, Mrs. and Miss H. Combe, 

Governor Bentinck, Lady Clonmell, and Lady C. 

Brown. Mr. C. Mills, Mr. W. Bushby, and Sir 

H. Hawke, were in old English dresses. Plea. 

sure is like the apples which Hippomenes threw at. 

the feet of Atalanta ; it can't be gathered without 
loss of time. It was this probably induced Ge- 
neral Arabin, and Lord C. Manners, to take up 
the rattle and turn Waichmen: but though they of- 
ten called the hour the company did not think of 
calling their coaches until they had gathered plen- 
teously of the golden fruit. 
meene 
THE DRAMA. 

[During the suspension of ‘Theatrical amusements in Phila- 
delphia, we have had recourse to the British Journals for 
Dramatic History and Criticism. But the following article 
we borrow from the N. York Morning Chronicle, and 
give it agracious reception in the Port Folio, because 
it is a just tribute tothe genius cf Mrs. Whitlock, and 
the spiendid Cooper, und because it is elegantly wrattea 
in a spirit of no ordinary criticism. 

MINOR CRIVIC—No. III. 

On Friday evening the town was entertained 
with the representation of Home’s excellent trage- 
dyof Douglas. We have been accustomed to the 
frequent performance of this drama, but have never 
received from it, as much pleasure as on this occa 
sion. The strength with which the principal ch- 
racters were cast, brought into view beauties 
which had long lain dormant. 

Mrs. Whitlock, as Ledy Randolph, made her se- 
cond appearance this evening. The character 
is not adapted to the most favourable display of her 
talents, which, if we may credit yeport, will be 
brought into fulloperation in Lady Macbeth, Our 
observations would induce us to expect, that her 
power will be more impressively manifested inthe 
strong emotions of that character, than in the plain- 
tive grief and apprehensive maternal tendervess 
which predominate in the bosom of Matilda. Her 
Lady Randolph was received by the audience, with 
much interest, and her efforts honoured with re- 
peated plaudits. When Mrs. W. is more fami- 
liarised to her situation in our Theatre, and we be- 
come mere accustomed to her mode of expressing 
her sensations, we shall expect ap increase of plea- 
sure from her performance. 


» 


Mr. Fennel made his first appearance this even- 
ing, inGlena’von: nor did he appear like the Fen- 
nel of last season, * shorn of his beams.” He now 
emerged fronsbehind the cloud that has so long 
obscured his talents, and assumed his station among 
the foremost of the drama. In appearance he is 
improved; and his voice has greatly recovered its 
distinctness. His Gienu/vonis ina style of very su- 
perior excellence. The shades of the character 
are marked with a degree of strength and judg- 
ment that we have never seen exhibited in other 
hands. His first soliloquy, was, we think, his best. 
In the more advanced stages of the tragedy, we 
thought that we could perceive the influence of his 
late indisposition, diminishing the exertion of that 
accurate discrimination which is required in every 
sentence of it, and preventing his bringing his pow- 
ers of execution into full effect. In expressing our 
commendation of his performance, we must notice 
with higù approbation, his playing the character 
throughout. Intbat scene in which young Norval 

recounts his learning the art of war, Glenaloon has 
nothing to say ; yet we observed the surprised at- 
tention with which he fixes his eve on Lady Ran. 
doiph and witnesses the maternal emotions, which 
appear to him the emotions of love. With the 
same satisfaction, we saw him trace the departing 
steps of Norval, after the interview with his moth- 
erin the wood. The angry dialogue with young 
Norval was admirably managed on both sides ; but 
Fenne! suffered himself, in one or two instances, to 
be pushed from his character. The moment Ge. 
nals.: loses his air of scornful derision, he loses 
his high ground. As longas he can divert himself 
with the angry passion of his antazonist, so long 
will he maintain the superiority. In the eve of the 
haughty Glenaloon, Norval is merely a wandering 
peasant, whose vulgar birth he regerds with con- 
tempt, and whom he considers as the paramour of 
the Scottish dame. It is also his declared inten- 
tión, in this conversation, to gall the passion of the 
youth. Under such circumstances, his own anger 
cannot be excited. Had the case been otherwise 
the fierce Glena'von, who, though a villain. is no 
coward, would have methim point to point at the 
frst menacing expression. Fennel perfectly com- 
prehends the strong hod of the character; but he 
has been’ im the practice ofplaving against Norvuls 
ofamore #ame complexion. The fire and energy 
of Cooper gave a degree of importance that he was 
unaccustomed to encounter, and required a great- 
er stock of contempt than he was prepared to exert. 
The circumstances of the scene injurious to him 
were of advantage to bis opponent. We have some 
times thought that Cooper's Moros! rather dulied 
his antagonist. In fact, he had played his own cha- 
racter, when the feelings he exhibited were not 
called for by the conductof his adversary. In the 
present instance, where we witnessed in Glenalvon, 
the stately deportment and taunting accents of Fen- 
nel, we felt forcibly the correctness and excellence 
of Cooper's manner. If Mr. Fennel distinguishes 
himself in future, as on thisevening, he will prove 
an invaluable acquisition to the company.. , 
Mr. Cooper's Young Norval. possessed more me- 
riton this, than any former occasion, though we 
have ever ranked it among his finest performances. 
His juvenile appearance is eminently adapted to 
the character, and his style of acting exhibits to 
great advantage, the modest yet gallant spirit of 
the ‘youth. Inthe interview with Glenalvon, alrea- 
dy mentioned, he has the additional merit of origi- 
nafity. We have been accustomed to see in Norval 
the ingenuous stripling, who receives unmcrited 
reproof with candour, though indignant astonish- 
ment—till his passions are roused by the galling 
language of his opponent. Mr. Cooper exhibits 
him in very different colours. He shews us the 
ery spirited youth, conscious of his own dignity, 
who knows the baseness of Glenalvon—who has re- 
tdlved, at a suitable period, to dare him to the’ 
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combat—and who now with difficulty curbs his rage 
at the first expression bordering oninsolence. His 
manner wethink by far the most correct, and 
also furnishes a much finer field for the display 
of characteristic passion. After thus acknow- 
tcdging his gencral excellence in this trying 
scene, we will notice one or two instancesin which 
he does not accord with our ideas. Before his en- 
trance, Glenu/von says, “ His port I love.” “ He’s 
ina proper mood to chide the thunder, if at him 
it roared.” Conrper enters with his back to Glenul- 
von, as still gazing at the troops that crowned the 
summit of the hill Wedoubt the propriety of this 
manner. Again—in the course of their dialogue, 
Norval, in reply to some highly insulting charge 
of falsehood, says, “ Jf I were chained, unarmed, 
or bed-rid old, perhaps I might revile,” &c. Mr. 
Cooper’s mode of expressing this seems merely to 
account for his not spending time in the use of re- 
viling /anguage—which surely requires no expiana- 
nation. In our opinion the author intended a bit- 
ter reproach at the conduct of Glenavon, who had 
been menaced in the most pointed and unequivo- 
calterms—vet had retorted by the use of injurious 
epithets. We shall take the liberty of objecting 
to Mr Cooper's manner in another part of the cha- 
racter. In recounting his history, he relates the 
conquest of his friends over a band of.robbers— 
© We fought—and conquered.” ‘The latter part 
of the sentence Mr. Cooper delivers with a modest 
air and disclaiming bow—theredy taking to himself 
ai! the credit of the aictory. When he speaks of his 
yun exploits this modest demeanor is correct ; but 
be need not hesitate toexult inthe triumph of his 
friends. ¢^ e also think there was a little too much 
fire diflused generally through this narration. With 
these trifling exceptions his performance gave us 
the high satisfaction we have already expressed. It 
exhibited throughout that attention to.character and 
that originality of conception, which we particular- 
ly notice in the contest with Glenalvon. 

Mr. Hodgkinson’s Old Norval possesess no com- 
mon degree of merit. The mellowness of his tones 
1n assumin z the voice of tremulous age has ever 
arrested our attention. But there are few situations 
in which it is as advantageously exhibited, or as 
frinty relieved, by a contrast with other charac- 
ters. as in O's Norval. His alarm at finding hun- 
self a prisoner, and the plaintive accents with which 
he supplicates Ledy Randolph's interference to pro- 
tect him from the torture, were given by Mr. IJ. 
with an earnestness that awakened much interest : 
—Nor were we insensible to the solemnity of bis 
appeal toheaven at hearing himself charged with a 
crime of the darkest dye. The feebleness of are, 
the sense of conscious guilt when questioned re- 
specting the jewels, and the affectionate fidelity of 
the Scottish peasant, with his wild expressions of 
gricfatthe death of Douglas, the most striking cir- 
cumstances in the character of Old Norval. They 
were all faithfully and ably delineated by Mr. Hody- 
kinson. We had but one failure to complain of. In 
the latter scenes of the piece he did not sufficient.’ 
ly preserve the tone of voice adapted to his advan- 
ced years; but allowed, in several instances, his 


natural accents to reach us. K. 
A 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
POR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The following anecdote is extracted from a work 
of Madame Gentis, entitled Souvenirs de Feluce: 
—During the early part of the reign of Louis XV. 
the young Count de Thiars was at Fontuinbleau 
with the Court; he was todged in an apartment of 
the palace under that of Madame de Mailly, who 
was not at that time the declared Mistress of the 
King: she was not then even suspected of having 
aninttigue with him. The funnel ofthe chimney 
ofthe Count de*Thiars’ room opened into that of 
‘ladame de Mailly’s,’so that what was spoken: 
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near the fire-place in the lower room could easily 
be heard in the room above. One night the Count 
de Thiars was retiring rather late to bed, and 
yoing along the corridor, he met the Count de 
Bissy, his brother, who walked with him to his 
room. It was the latter end of autumn, and the 
night was cold: the two brothers drew near the 
fire and began to converse about the King, whose 
character they treated with the utmost severity. 
Their conversation was however suddenly inter- 
rupted by a dreadful voice, roaring down the 
chimney, “ Hold your tongues, insolent wretches.” 
It was the King’s voicea—‘She two brothers re- 
mained for some moments silent and motionless ; 
they gave themselves up for lost. When the first 
moments of surprise and terror were past, they 
began to consult about the means of securing their 
safety: at last they agreed that they must wait 
the event with patience and courages They went, 
pale and trembling, to the King’s Levee next 
morning, expecting at least to be sent to the Bas- 


tiles The King looked at them with great stern- 
ness. Before this period the two brothers had 


been great favourites with the King, from that 
time till the period of his death, which was thirty 
years afterwards, he never spoke to them, or took 
the least notice of them: they obtained no favours 
from the Court, but never expericnced any other 
mark ofthe King’s displeasure. : 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 


A certain Clergyman, mecting one of his pa- 
rishioners who was very aged, said to him, friend C. 
you are now got to be very old, and cannot expect 
to live but a few days longer: No, said the old gen- 
tleman, I shall soon die, and go to Heaven, and 
never shall see_you any more. l 

[Farmer's Museum. 
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The following article will operate as a tonic to 
the drooping mind. “ Ifit were necessary to ind 
any new instance in support of the precept, that 
man should never despair, the history of Barthele- 
my would afford it. After living to the age of for- 
ty, amidst all the conveniencies and luxuries re- 
quisite to one born and educated in the srst class 
of gentlemen; after a residence at the court of 
London, first as Secretary and thenas Charpe des 
Affaires for the King of France, he negociated at 
Basle the peace with Prussia and was then elevated 
(if elevation it can be called) to a plsce in the Di- 
rectory of the French republic. Amidst the pomp 
of this unhappy greatness, this miserabie grandeur, 
he was seized on the 4th of September, 1797, by 
order of his colleagues, and others, and on the 8th, 
was placed in an iron cage on a carriage something 
resembling a gun carriage, and was thus remov- 
ed, with several other persons, in seventcen days, 
to Rochefort, passing the night in the worst dun- 
geons of the towns, in which they stoppede 

“'Thenext day, they were forced into the hold of 
a small vessel, and, when thirty-six hours had 
elapsed since they had eaten or drank, a pail of 
water was let down amongst them, accompanted 
with two of the crew’s loaves. Barthelemy, with 
3 others, were afterwards placed in a mere dungeon 
of this hold, intected with exhalauons without a 
hammock to lay their heads upon, though unable | 
to keep themselves upright. ‘Their food, during a 
whole voyage, which carried them across the At-: 
lantic, was refuse biscuit, with boiled gourganes, or 
beans, without seasoning, and in such insunicient . 
quantities, that, at times, when they were not, 
affected with sickness, they felt the mot, excru-. 
ciating torments from hunger. One of his com- 
panions, the unfortunate Dessonville, uttered snch 
cries of rage, that, says Ramel, “we were afraid, 
he would bite us.” ast 

“On. their arrival at Oayenne, Barthclemy, and 
his companions were confined in a prison iw tie 
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dungeon of Sinamary, each having a hammock to 
limself, but neither table, chair, or any piece of 
furniture, or utensil. ‘Their food was prepared by 
a cook, taken from the house of correction, who 
twenty limes threatened to poison them, and their 
bread was often too full of worms end ants to be 
catene Theirdens were over-run with scorpions, 
millcpedes, gnats, musquitoes, and many other 
species of insects and reptiles, not excepting ser- 
pents. They were tormented also with a species 
of bug, called Chicha, which enters the pores of 
the skin, and if not carefully removed, breed there, 
and destroys the flesh £^ rapidly, as to render am- 
putation necessary. ‘Their whole prospect, cven 
from the ramparts of the fort, was ‘a vast and 
impenetrable forest. The mournful howlings of 
tygers, that came within musket shot of the fort, 
the shrill and piercing screams of monkies, the 
discordant notes of parots and the croaking of 
venemous toads, of which the fosses and the muddy 
banks of the river were fuil, rendered this scene a 
wilderness of horror.” Here died the brave Gen- 
eral Murinais, one of his companions, a man of the 
most accomplished character, and of a large for- 
tune, all sacrificed in a Revolution, which he him- 
self had promoted, in its first stages. Here “ Bar- 
thelemy, though so sickly, and so ailing, that even 
his existence, was a miracle, in the continuance of 
which he had himself believed as little as his pro- 
scribers, possessed an interna] principle of life and 
a strength of mind, which the calmness of his ex- 
ternal appearance would scarcely have given room 
to suspect; but which shewed itself with energy 
on cvery occasion.” 

Ip this prison Francon de Coudray and Lafond, 
two of the ‘deported’ were poisoned. These two 
victims lay in the same room in their hammocks, 
wiich were their death-beds, opposite to each 
other. “ The cries, their tortures forced from them, 
‘re-echoed to our rooms and far beyond them. 
Nothing could appease their fatal vomiting. La- 
fond cried out with vehemence; he raised his hand 
towards heaven, and called aloud upon his wife and 
children.—Their torments continued twenty-five 
days, at the end of which they expired ;” and 
when the others complained to Aime, the Com- 
mander, vho, before the revolution, had been a 
&eotman, he told them “they ought to know they 
were not sentto Synamary to live to eternity.” 

The preceding circumstances are collected from 
the narrative publisbed by General Ramel, who 
was transported at the same time with Barthele- 
my, and who with him effected an escape, of which 
an account was published some years since. It is 
aufficient to the purpose of this article to add, that 
an the 20th of September, 1798, one year from 
the commencement of this series of sufferings, 
Barthelemy entered the British Channel; that he 
was protected for some time in England; and that 
after being restored to his native country, he is 
now in one of the best situations, which it affords, 
end may thank GOD, that his “ principle of Jife 
and his strength of mind” never were subdued by 
despair. 
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The following sensible remarks upon the new 
translation of Juvenal are from the New-York 
Evening Post, a paper, which though it is gene- 
rally replete with Political truth, and lucrative ad- 
vertisements, is by no means vacant of elegant 
Literature. “ Gijford'’s Fuvenal.—The lovers of 
literature have now an opportunity of enriching 
their libraries with one of the most admirable pro- 
ductions which has appeared for many years. It 
bas Jong been felt and regretted, that na good 
translation of the works of the Giant Satirist had 
been made into English. Dryden’s, though far 
the best, is essentially deficient. Doctor Johnson 
in his partiality to that poet, says that his trans- 
lation of Juvenal wants the dignity but preserves 
the wit of the original; yet it is certain that it 
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wants the kind of wit that was Fuvenal's, still more 
The broad buffoonery, the loose 
jokes and clumsy levities of Dryden, are indeed 
the very reverse of the bold, grave, serere, man- 
It was supposed that 
Churchill possessed many rsquisites for improv- 
ing on the attempts of Dryden: But when it is 
considered into whose hands the task has at last 
fallen, it is not to be lamented that his dissipation 
his indolence, or his private avocations prevented 
No poem in any mo- 
dern language displays so much of the spirit of 
Juvenal, as do the Baviad and Afacviad.—Those 
who, after entering into the marrow of Juvenal, 


than his dignity. 


ly wit of the Latin satirist. 


him from the undertaking. 


had perused those poems, could not but entertain 


a wish to sce a translation from the pen of the 
That wish is now abundantly gra- 


same author. 
tified. For, exclusive of a genius naturally con- 
genial to that of the Roman poet, Mr. Gifford 
has an evident advantage over Dryden, in the 
possession of that which poets often want; a 


perfect knowledge of the world as it is, and a 


keen penetrating insight into the passing vices, 


foibles and follies of the day ; this with his long 
study of the author, has enabled him, without de- 


parting essentially from the original, but merely 
9y a happy selection of synonymous words and 
phrases, to bring home the satire written in the 
time of Domitian to “ men’s business and bosoms’ 
at this day.” 

The prevailing mode of printing books of in- 
trinsic value in England, (a mode suggested by 
pride and avarice) precludes persons of moderate 
fortune from the enjoyment of them. Mr. Gif- 


ford’s translation is in quarto, superb, and of 


a discouraging price. We feel, in common with 
every scholar in America, that much is due to 
Mr. Sargeant of this city for his proposed edition 


ina cheaper form. And we hope for the honor of 


our country, that his praise-worthy intentions 
may be encouraged and adequately rewarded. 

The Valetudinarian and the frugal old Batchelor 
will read the following advertisement from a London 
paper, and fancy how invigorating and how cheap 
it is to live upon soup newly discovered. “ Vegetable 
Soup Powders, anew and valuable Discovery, salu- 
brious, and aromatic ; forming a cheap, nutritious, 
and agreeable food, calcuisted for all ranks of so- 
ciety, particularly adapted for the seaman, travel- 
ler and soldier, on a march or in garrison. Schools 
and public institutions will find singular advantage 
in its use; private families will find them essential- 
ly beneficial, enabling them to make good soups 
with or without meat; fish, with this powder, will 
make fine. soups of the most nourishing nature ; 
salt beef and pork, boiled in the common way, by 
adding half a pound of the powder to each gallon 
ofthe liquor, will make good soup. Price only ls. 
6d. per pound.” 


The purple votaries of the jolly god will read the 
following English advertisement ofa sale of Wines, 
and with smacking lips, will wish themselves in the 
cellar of the convivial Member of Parliament. 
‘“ The genuine and sole property of a Gentleman, 
a Member of Parliament, of known taste for se- 
lecting Wines of most superior quality, the entire 
Collection of most choice Wines in bottles, with 
‘Wines in the wood, of the finest vintages, and best 
flavour, being the whole contents of his invaluable 
Cellars, in Grafton-street, and at Keston, in Kent; 
consisting of Clarets of La Fitte and Chateau Mar- 
geau vintages, Sillery Champagne, Old Hock 
(vintage 1726), Burgundy, India Maderia, Barsac, 
Schiras or Persian Wine, Constantia, China Sher- 
ry, Malmsey, Madeira, Spanish and French White 
Wines, andavery considerable quantity of old Port, 
three, five, and six years in bottle; old Jamaica 
Rum, a variety of Liqueurs, with India Madeira, 
Port, and Claret in the wood. 


The following is from that ingenious paper 7he 
Farmers’ Museum. There was once a young man, in 
some ofthe northern states, who affected the loath. 
some singularity alluded toby the witty editore “The 
writings of Shakespeare are ef so various and mul- 
tiform a nature, and describe sucha variety of cha- 
racter, and so many scenes of life, that it has been 
remarked, that excepting the volume of inspira- 
tion they contain a greater diversity of characteris- 
tic traits than are to be found in any other volumes 
extant. We felt the force of this observation very 
sensibly, on reading what Shakspearc puts into the 
mouth of Edgar, in the 3d act of his King Lear, and 
hearing some account of a person of the present day 
whose curious taste is gratified by adish of frog or 
rat, we could not have described his epicurean ap. 
petite better than in this extract.” 

“ Poor Tom, that eats the swimming frog, the 
toad, the tad-pole, the wall-newt, and the waten 
newt; that, in the fury of his heart, when the foul 
fiend rages, eats cow-dung for sallads ; swallows 
the old rat and the ditch deg; drinks the greca 
mantie of the standing pool,” &c. &c. 

“ But mice and rats, and such small deer, 
Have been Tom's food, for seven long year.” 

The character Juvenal gives of Matho, a loquaci- 
ous lawyer, is confirmed by Martial, who speaks of 
him as so pertinacious a bewler, that one almost won. 
ders how he failed. 

A country clergyman, who wished to prepare the 
children of his parishioners for saying their cate- 
chism, asked a simple lad, “ what his godfathers 
and godmothers did for him?” “ Truly, (replied the 
boy) I know not what they will do, but I am sure 
they have done little enough for me yet.” 

It has been said that the Chief Consul has forbid- 
den the introduction of English newspapers into 
France. Such a report seems highly improbable, 
as the Chief Consul would hardly deny himself the 
advantages resulting from such important sources 
of political instruction. 


Madame du Boccage died lately ‘n France, aged 
ninety-two. She preserved, to the last, that gaiety 
and equality of temper for which she was distin- 
guished. ‘The principal works which have merited 
her the rank she enjoyed in the republic of letters 
are, her Parades Perdu; in imitation of Milton, a 
poem entitled the Colemdiade, and her tragedy of 
Amazones, which were played with success in 1794. 


The author of the Pursuits of Literature kas been 
censured for his prodigality of notes. I can see no 
good objection to the liberal use, either of notes or 
quotations. They vuriegate our speculations. They 
inform. They amuse. I read notes with pleasure. 
I shall continue to employ them with profusion. 
Dr. Parr has completely vindicated the right of 
quotation; and the example of Burton, and the 
authority of Girrorb, are decisive. The latter 
says, in his preface to Juvenal, “ Of the borrowed 
learning of notes, which Dryden says he avoided as 
much us possible, I: have amply availed mysel£ 
During the long period in which I have had my 
thoughts fixed on Juvenal, it has been usual with 
me, whenever I found a passage that related to him, 
to fix it on my memory, or to note it down. These; 
on the revision of the work for the press, I added 
to such reflections as arose in my own mind, and 
arranged in the manner they now appear. Icon- 
fess that this was not an unplċasant task to me, and 
I will venture io hope, that if iny own suggestions 
fail to please, yet the frequent recurrence of some 
of the most striking and beautiful passages of an- 
cient and modern poetry, history. &c. will render 
it neither unamusing nor uninstructive to the ger- 
eral reader. ‘The information insinuated into the 
mind by miscellancous collections of this nature, i8 


much greater than is usually imagined; and I have 
frecuently been encouraged to proceed by recol- 
lecting the bencfits I formerly derived from casual 
notices scattered over the margin, or dropped at 
the bottom of a page. 


The following notice of a poet’s independence 
will please the literati. 

Juvenal had a competence. The dignity of poe- 
try is never disgraced in him, as it is in some of his 
contemporaries, by fretful complaints of poverty, or 
clamorous whinings for meat and clothes. The lit- 
tle patrimony his foster father left him, he never 
diminished, and, probably, never increased. It 
seems to have equalled all his wants, and, as far as 
appears, all his wishes. Once only he regrets the 
narrowness of his fortune, but the occasion does 
him honour; it is solely because he cannot afford a 
more costly sacrifice to express his pious gratitude 
for the preservation of his friend; yet two lambs, 
and a youthful steer,” bespeak the affluence of a 
philosophers” 


The celebrated satire against the sex begins in 
the following manner, in Mr. Giiford’s delightful 
version. ‘lhe translator thence takes occasion to 
quote a striking passage from the old dramatists, 
and to follow it up with a most acute sarcasm upon 
the present degraded state of English comedy. 

Yes, I believe that chastity was known 

And priz’d on earth, while Saturn held a throne; 
Wheo rock. a bleak and scanty shelter gave, 

When sheep and shepherds throng’d one common cave, 

And when the mountain wife her couch besirew'd 

With skins of beasts, joint tenants of the wood. 

This passage is charmingly imitated by Beau- 

mont and Fletcher, in their tragedy of Philaster. 

Pbil. O, that I had but digg'd myself a cave, 

Where I my fire, my cattle, and my bed, 
Might have been shut together in onc sheds 
Aad then had taken me some mountain girl . 
Beaten with winds, chaste as the harden’d rock 
Whereon she dwells; that might have strew'd my bed 
With leav. s and reeds, and with the skins of beasts, 
Our neighbours; and have borne at her big breasts 
My large coarse issue. 

Thus did the reading ofthe oLp DRAMATISTS en- 
able therm to enrich their works with passages, that 
charmed alike in the closet and onthe stage. The 
reading of the present race of Burtholomew fair farce 
mongers seldom, I believe, extents beyond the nur- 
sery, and their productions are, in consequence of 
it, the disgrace of the one, andthe contempt and 
aversion of the other. 


The following, from a London paper, will be at- 
tentively meditated by some : 

London Times, dugust 28.—The American papers 
express loudly the apprehensicnsthey entertain from 
the French occupancy of Louisiana. The subject has 
been so much discussed in this country as to admit 
of no new illustration. It is singular, however, that 
in the United States there should prevail a hope or 
an opinion of this country taking up arms again in 
their defence. How America has deserved this at 
our hands, we shal! be glad to hear explained by the 
statesmen of Philadelphia or Washington. For the 
rest, in the present state of the French navy, and 
her own resources, America is fully able (if fully 
resolved and united) to defend herself from en- 
croachments; and if-she is not, it will be as hard 
to find political reasons for our adventuring in the 
cause of a factious and half organized federation of 
discordant sects and interests, as it will be to pro- 
duce moral motives in any part of the system and 
conduct of America towards this, its parent country. 
The treatment England has received from her own 
colonies is without u parallel in the history of ingra- 
titude. 


The good taste of the editor of the New-York 
“ Daily Advertiser” hus selected a very pretty copy 
of verses from the French, to which a very tolera- 
ble imitation is subjoined. | - 
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VERSES, 
WRITTEN TO A COARMING POETESS, BY A GRNYLEMAN 
WHO MENDED HER PEN. i 
Un Emule de Massiton 
Charmoit on nomhi:enx auditoire 
Par un pathet'que Sermon; 
Attentif en son coin, le Marzuillier SINON 
Interrompis tout-a-coup le chef d'œuvre Oratoire, 
Et tirant par le bras son voisin etonne: 
« C'est moi (dit il) qui l’ ai sonne !” 
Du subaltern emplcy que vous m’avez donne 
Arri ma vanite tirera quelque gioire, 
M’. ssociant a vos succes; 
Mwai j’entendrai vanter ces charmants essais 
Aux quelles, en se jovant, votre plume travaille! 
Je dirai, “ C'est moi qui la taille !” 
IMITATION. 
An orator of much renown 
Was preaching in a country town, 
And moved his audience well. 
The Sexton, list’ning ’mid the crowd, 
Of the attention justly proud, 
Jogg'd his next neighbour, calling loud— 
«was I that rung the bell!” 
My underling employment, then, 
May have its share of credit; 
And, when I hear extollid again 
The charming flowings of your pen, 
I'll boast ** ’Twas I that madeit!” 


The following sentence from “ Percival,” is not 
merely a brilliant metaphor, itis a wholesome truth. 
« Equality in Government is like the level of the 


ocean, which is at the mercy of the winds ; where- 
as the distinction of ranks is the firm earth, of 


which the acclivities, and declivities, the hils.and 
the vallies ensure the verdure, ferulity,and beauty.” 


Hume, who is excellent authority on this sub- 


ject, speaking of the acquiesence of the Royalists 
themselves under the protectorate of Cromwell, 
savs, “and all men harassed with factions, were 
glad to see any prospect of settlement; and they 


| deemed it less ignominious to submit to a person 
of such admirable talents, and capacity, than to a few 


ignod/e enthusiastic Aypocrites, who, under the name 

of a republic had reduced them to a cruel subjection.” 
a H 

It is imagined by an English politician that the 

friends of the lawful Sovereign of France wouldaid, 


with all their influence, the exaltation of Buonaparte, 
as Consul for life, and even the ulterior measure of 


praclaiming him Emperor of the Gauls. It would 
be much easier for a Bourbon to succeed to the 
throne, vacated by the death of an usurper; it 
would be much easier even to snatch the reins from 
his hands, than to raise the throne upon an existing 
republic. The Emperor of the Gauls will eradi- 


cate the last remaininy roots of the regicide prin- 


ciple of republicanism ; and when that is done the 
road to restoration is by no means rugged. 


asne 


In the beautiful poem of Richard I, by Sir James 


Bland Burgess, whose politics are as correct, as his 


verse is elegant and melodious, we find the follow- 


ing picture of a demagogue. 
He aim'd at power, but not for public good, 
Though this pretext in each insidious speech, 
He used to cloak bis plans jejune and crude; 
On stages aud in taverns he would preach ; 
Insult the laws, the government impeach, 
The people's sovereignty he would avow, 
The boly righe of insurrection teach, 
And how to bring their lordly tirante low, 
And how to make the crown before its vassals bow. 


Of the last speech of Lord Grenville, on the de- 
finitive treaty, it has been justly remarked that his 
arrangement was new and uncemmonly perspicu- 
ous; his language was elegant, his manner digni- 
fied, and his arguments were irresistible. If the whole 
nation could have been assembled to hear that 
speech, the example of the ministers would not 
have extorted an illumination, even from the igno- 
rant and cowardly people of London and Westimin- 
ster. 
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- TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Brutus” isa Jacobin. His errors are corrigi- 
ble only by the beadle. 

‘+ The creature is so sure to kich and bite, 

“ A muleteer’s the man to set him right.” 


The Editor has new reasons for applauding the 
versatile powers of his friend se He is profound in 
the morning, and playful at eve. He can direct 
his piercing eye through the maze of jurisprudence, 
and then cast a sportive glance to every willing 
muse. The compliment from Horace to Julius 
Florus may be appropriately applied. | 

Seu linquam causis acuis, seu CIVICA JURA 


RESPONDERE PARAS: Seu condis amabile carmen; 
Prima feres ederz victricis premia. 


V. has lost himself in a wood of obscurity. A 
vein of humour sometimes appears in his cssay, 
but :— 

‘Tis under so much filthy rubbish laid 
To find it out’s the cinder Woman's trade, 


Who for the wretched remnants of a tire, 
Must toil al) day, in ashes, and in mire. 


A distant Correspondent is utterly unintelligible. 
He appears like a huge leviathan, to “ Ne floating 
many a rood,” in the Black sea of the Bathos. We 
called for a diving bell, and, in the language of 
the modern Greeks, endeavoured to be down upon 
him, but, like the cuttlefish, or like “ Nigrina 
black, and Merdamente brown,” in the Dunciad, 
he was soon lost to sight, amid sable obscurity. 

“ Remarks upon the prevalence of false Philo- 
sophy” deserve attention ; but it has been already 
observed that doctrines the most absurd and con- 
tradictory to common sense, and the experience 
of mankind from the creation, are advanced by 
modern French Philosophers; Les * Noveaux Phi- 
losophes, and their imitators in America. They ad- 
vance parodoxes, for the sake of procuring dis- 
tinction by singularity. Such philosophy may be 
called in the words of HORACE, insaniens sapi- 
entia, Philosophy run mad. 


© A just and lively portrait of these pretenied philoso- 
phers is drawn'by the sprightly MARMONTEL, in one of 
his dramatic narratives. He describes one of these prag- 
matical mountebanks, under the name of Aristus. One 
Philoscpher finds himself amid a rural party of frivolous 
women, and begins with great pomp, to be oracular. In 
the true spirit of the new school, he immediately vaunts 
of his freecom from prejudice, of his sour unsocial indepen- 
dence, of his study of Nature, and all that. Ot dis consist- 
eucy, the reader will finda very edifying account in the 
following passage. The description is rigorously just. 
We all may remember a very noted philosopher of this class 
who cculd blubber over a dead butterfly, and then leave hig 
natural children to perish in a hospital of Foundlings. 
** On annonca le dine, il donna la main a Clarice, se met 
aupres d’elea table. Je veux, lui disoit elle, vous reconci- 
lier avec I’humanite.—IIl n'y a pas moyen, Madame, 
homme est Je plus vicieux des etres. Quoi de plus cruel, 
par exemple, que le spectacle de votre diner? Combien 
d’animaux innocens immoles a la voracite de l'homme ? Ce 
boeuf, quel mal vous avoit, il fait, et ce Mouton, symbole 
de Ja candeur, quil droit aviez vous sur sa vie? et ce pi- 
geon l'ornement de nos toits, qu'on vient d’aracher a la 
tendre colombe ? O Ciel, s'il y avoit un Buffon parmi les 
animaux, dans quelle classe placeroit, il Phomme ? Le ti- 
gre, le vautour, le requin lui cederoient le premier rang 
parmi les espaces voraces. ‘out le monde conclut que le 
Philoscphe ne se ncurrissoit que de legumes, et l’on n'oe 
soit lui offrir de ces viandes qu'ii parcouroit avee pitie. Don- 
nez, donnez, dic il: puisqu'on a tant fait que les egorger, 
il faut bien que quelqu'un les mange. Il declamoit ainsi, 
en mangeanı de tout cànire la profusion des mets, leur re- 
cherche, leur delicatesse: Ah l'heureux temps, disoit il, 
ou l'homme brutoit avec les cnevres. Donnez moi a boire, 
je vous prie. La Nature a bien degenere! Le Philosophe 
s'enivra en faisant la ptinture du clair ruisseau ou se de- 
Salte roieut ses peres”. Se Contes Moraux, tome second 
page 6, dans l'edition a Amsterdam, chezRey. 

The moral reader will be delighted in the sequel of this 
story with the ludicrous punishment inflicted vpon a sel- 
hsh scoundrel, Though for a moment credulity may bee 
lieve, and folly may applaud the doctrines of the audacious 
innovater, yet he will soon leave the stage of painted exni- 
bitions, the mask wili fail, and the Knave or the Foot ap- 


pear. 
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MR. OLDSCHOOL, 


(The following lines were writren in 1800—If they are not 
wholly out of season, and are not too much below medi- 
ocrity, their insertion will oblige c. O.) 


PARODY ON COTTON’s FIRE SIDE. 
THK FAITHFUL PAIR. 


Dear ——, while a numerous croud 
Of virtue’s influence vainly proud, 
‘Her fustian cause advance ; 

Though madness, anarchy, and pride, 
Our choice be call'd, we'll step aside 
And join the cause of France. 


Unknown, unseen, we’ll oft retire, 
And in our wretched huts conspire 
To mend our hapless lot. 

Tho’ bailiffs fill our minds with fear, 
They cannot gain admittance here, 
To blast our deep laid plot. ` 


If ere we hope to gain the prize, 
Which ever strikes our longing eyes, 
We must be very dumb; 

Few of the world our plans must know, 
A constant firmness we must shew, 
Bie ss’d with a little rum. 


Of peace was T ’s mind bereft, 
When with inconstant heart he left 
The road to revolution. ' 
Giving his vain endeavour o’er, 
The trimming, changing fool once more 
Now damns the constitution. 


Let fools love tranquil virtue’s reign, 
We who in peace no wealth can gain, 
But too well know the case is, 
That anarchy alone can give i 
Those spoils on which we long to live, 
-Power, pensions, bribes and places. -> 


Our plans shall constant riches bring, 
Tf they’re well laid, they'll prove a spring 
On which we long may revel. 

We'll gull the mob with studious care, 
With many a promise false, the’ fair, 
And fit them {for the devil. 


While they our constant care engage, 
We'll ever strive to guide their rage 
Against the great and good. | 
They'll grow more servile ev’ry day, 
And thus at last our pains repay 
With riches, power and blood. 


Our talents are not great, indeed, 
But lies alone are all we need 
To cheat the vulgar erew. 
And here the art of lying lies, 
To tell no more than will suffice, 
But stick to them like glue. 


With cautious care we must pursue 
The glittering prize we have in view, 
Nor aim bevond our power. 

Jf now our means are very small, 
We must with skill improve them all, 
And haste the wish’d for hour. 


We'll ask, at first, no splendid treat, 
Lest the guil’d mob our hopes detcat; 
` But when the storm is o'er, 
Abcve the servile Lerd we'll rise, 
And ail their stily claims despises 
In want of them no more. 


Thus, while the prize shall be our own, 
Our pians and motives are unknown, 
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So gilded o’er with lies. 

Ye monarchs tremble for your fate, 
Ye vainly good, ye proudly great. 
Death soon shall close your eyes. 


Should bad success our prospects blast, 
And foes discover us at last, s 
And all our crimes exhibit, 

'Tis useless to deplore our fate, 

For we must meet with, soon or late, 

A jail, or else a gibbet. 


Thus through the paths of vice we’ tread, 
By revolution’s genius led, 
Without a sigh or tear, 
And when the world we bid farewell, 
No hope of Heaven, no dread of Hell, 
Say what have we to fear? 


While Volney’s precepts shall attend, 
And all the aid they can, shall lend, 
Our minds serene to keep ; 

We'll strive to sooth our dying breath, 
With this belief, tho’ vain, that death , 
Is un eternal sleep! 


{ Monk Lewis has parodied himself; and his ballad stile has 
been travestied by others very humoréusly. We have read 
scores of merry imitations of ** Alonzo the brave, and the 
fair Imogene,” but they were the production of British 
bards. The following is from the“ Anti-Democrat,”’ and 
is a proof that, amid the dulness and malignity of the 
times, we- can sometimes discover good natured wrt, 

i and sportive humour. } i 


FROM THE ANTI-DEMOCRAT. 
SAM SNIP ann BETTY BLIGHT. 
) A parody on parodies. 


A tailor so smart, and a damsel so tight, © 


_- Drank gin, as they sat on a bench: 
"They push’d round the bottle as long as ’twas light, 


Sam Snip was the name of the tailoring wight, 
Betty Blight was the name of the wench. 


And now, says Sam Snip, since to-morrow I go 
To kick for some trade out of town, 

Ata certain church meeting, to which you oft go, 

You may tumble in love with some quill-driving beau, 
And repay all my smiles with a frown. 


Do you mean to affront me? fair Betty Blight said, 
You must think very meanly of me; | 

For if you be living, or if you be dead, 

I swear by the gin-bottle, none in your stead 

| Shàll the husband of Betty Blight be. 


And if e’er for another my heart should decide, 
Forgetting my Sammy so civi, ` 

God grant that, to punish my falsehood and pride, 

Your ghost, with a large pair of shears at his side, 

Muy come to the wedding, there claim me as bride, 
And carry me off to the devil. 

"Twas cucumber time, and away went poor Sam ; 
His doxy she cri’d, to be sure; 

But scarce had a fortnight elaps’d, when behold 

A guili-driving beau, with his silver and gold, 
Pick’d her up at a.sneeting-house door. 


His‘ features, his cash, and his sweet pretty name, 
Soon made her untrue to poor Sam; 

The sight of his shiners bewilder'd her brain ; 

She ceclar’d that the tailor had woo'd her in vain, 
That she did not care for him a d——n. 


And now they got marri'd, and sent off the priest, 
Porthey anew that be drove away fun: 
The tables all smok'd with a plootiiul feast, 
Nor yet had the singing and dancing quite ceas’d, 
W ben the watchinaa went by bawling—One $ 
‘ 


Then first, with amazement fair Betty Blight found 
‘That a stranger was stuck by her side ; 

His hair was quite stiff, he utter’d no sound, 

He spoke not, he mov’d not, he look’d not around, 
But star’d with both eyes on the bride. 


His hat was three -cock’d, and his coat button’d tight, 
His stockings, one red, t’other blue, 

His coat, just like Joseph's, was patch'd Jeftand right, 

'Twas so motley the dogs ran away from the sight, 
*T would not sell for old clothes to a Jew. 


This wonderful figure threw all in dismay, 
For he look’d like a Hottentot savage; 
At length Betty spoke, while she trembled—T pray 
That your coatand your hat, Sir, aside you would lay, 
And partake of our bacon and ceddage. 


At the sound of the last word, the stranger complies 
And his trappings he quickly unclos’d ; 
When oh! what a sight met fair Betty Blight’seges, 
W hat artist can paint her dismay and surprise, 
When a large pair of shears were expos't. 
All present then roar'd—'twas a general] shout, . 
That the tailor's poor hide they would tan, 
But in turning him out, why he ran farther in, 
And seizing a glass, toss’dit off full of gin, 
And address'd Betty Blight like a aun. 


Behold me, fot-wrestler, behold me, he cri'd, 

You have brought on yourself this Aere evil, 
God grants that, ‘to punish your falsehood and pride, 
‘ My ghost, with along pair of shears. at his side, 

t Should come to your wedding, there claim you as 
t bride, 
-© And hoist you away to the devil.’ 


Thus saying, his arms round poor Betty he wound, 
And in spite of whater she could say, 

He cut off her head, and then sunk thro’ the ground, 

Nor ‘ever again was poor Betty Blight found, 


_ _ Or the tailor who took her away. 


The quill-driver died too, and none since that time, 
At the meeting-house door do presume, 

To make free with the girls, for by orders sublime, 

There Betty Blight suffers the pains of her crime, 
And sends forth a brimstone perfume. 


At midnight twelve times in each year does hersprite, 
When mortals with slumber are dead, 

Array'd in her bridal apparel of white, . 

Appear on the pavement—QOh ! deur, what a sight, 
And scream while Sam cuts off her head. 


There nine tailors are seen, with a hop and a skip, 
Dancing round this most horrible sight ; 

They drink out of t/mé/es, their liquor is flip, 

And this is their toast, € here’s success to Sam Snip, 
* And the devil take false Betty Blight.” 


TES 
EPIGRAM. 


THE CONCLUSION OF THF CENTURY, BY MR. PATRIC 
O’PHELIM. l 


If this century ends in the one year or ’tother, 
While thus you centinue to argue away, 

Arrah, my dear jewels do now cease your pother, 
And hear what O’Phelim is going to say: 

Perhaps you may think I can’t judge of an end, 
But this is my opinion, and don't let it gall, 

If the close of the long hundred years must depend 
On the length of your logic, they'll not end at all.. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Sugar maple-tree—Short account of the soil in the se- 
peral states——Coffee-tree——Cotton plant——Wildrice— 
Rivers—Fish. 


The culture of the sugar maple tree ought to 

have been pursued with more attention. It grows 
properly in great quantities, first, westward of the 
Allegany, and in the Genessee district. But it is 
found also frequently in some of the vallies not far 
from that mountain, particularly in Penn’s-valley, 
and Sugar-valley. Where it is not already, the 
farmers should plant it, as Mr. Jefferson proposes 
in his book. This tree should be transplanted into 
Europe; for although suyar can be made from the 
European maple tree, it yields but little, and after 
several tappings is drained. Tapping produces a 
directly contrary effect upon the American maple. 
To bring this branch of manufacture to its highest 
perfection in the American states, the most useful 
measure would be to increase the impost upon 
West-India sugat. An entire prohibition of that 
article, would be still better calculated to answer 
this purpose. ‘The balance of trade with the West- 
Indies would then be still more advantageous to 
America. But the speculators, who care nothing 
about the advantage of the country, would raise an 
outcry of oppression, and they will never allow the 
sugar-manufacture to thrive in any high degree. 
The people in the western states, will, however, 
be obliged to make their own sugar, that which is 
imported from abroad being by the length of the 
necessary transportation over land, rendered too 
dear for them. 

The Atlai:tic Americans, will finally be obliged 
to resolve upon the cultivation of silk and wine, 
because the fertility of their land, in the production 
of grain in general, rapidly declines, after the new 
ground has yielded a few good crops, and because 
the greatest part of the surface inhabited by them, 
is either altogether bad, or at best has a very indif- 
ferent soil. In all New-England, excepting west- 
ward of Connecticut river, and through the whole 
northern parts, where there is some better land, 
than in Pennsylvania, though only along the large 
rivers and in smaller quantities, no wheat can bs: 
taised. All is rock and gravel. On Connecticut 
river there lays some good land, but the valley is 
quite small. The state of New-York is almost en- 
tirely rocky, the Genessee country and generally 
the neighbourhood of lake Ontario excepted, which 
is very fertile but pestilentially unhealthy. The 
Mohawk flows through a fruitful but small valley. 

More than half New-Jersey is a barren sand-hill, 
without sufficient water. On the Rariten, there is 
a small strip of fertile land. The hilly regions to 
the Blue Mountain have a tolerable soil, excepting 
where there are too many arid gravelly hills. This 
moderately good soil, does not, however, constitute 
a third part of the state. Among the Atlantic 
States, Pennsylvania has the greatest proportion of 


good land. Whoever has seen Pennsylvania has 
at this time seen the best part of North-America. 
But there are great quantities of sandy loam mixed 
with gravel, and it may be assumed for a certainty, 
that one third part of this state, owing to the nu- 
merous barren mountains, can never be cultivated, 
and that the greatest part of the remainder is very 
indifferent land, which the farmers further ruin by 
manuring it with plaster of Paris. The soil is 
somewhat better for grass, on account of the abund- 
ant moisture combined with heat: but when the 
trees shall be extirpated, the moisture will also de- 
cline. Yet, with all their pains, with all their wa- 
tering and manuring, the land in their meadows 
produces not more hay, than in those parts of Ger- 
many, where the soil is tolerable. 

The fertility of the western country is indeed 
much greater. The Ohio particularly, the Po of 
the new world, which with improved cultivation, 
will bear an extraordinary resemblance to Lom- 
bardy. Nothing can be objected against the beauty 
ofthe whole western territory. It may be mentioned 
as a characteristic feature of that country, that even 
in cold climates, it brings forth the productions of 
the south, or at least substitutes forthem. Sugar, 
I have already mentioned. In the northern and 
coldest parts of this country, a sort of wildrice grows 
in its waters. It produces a species of the coffee- 
tree; of the cotton plant, &c. AH these it would 
be proper to transplant into the north of Europe. 
Yhe wild vine is said to produce a much finer grape 
there, than in the Atlantic states. Fruit and vege- 
tables thrive there much better. These last are 
indeed much worse in the Atlantic states than in 
Germany, and in general the gardening is in its 
infancy. The Dutch colonists, in New-York, have, 
however, done some service in this particular. The 
healthiness of this western territory is yet very 
problematical, fine as the country may be in other 
respects; at least the latest accounts are, upon this 
point, very unfavourable; and it may generally still 
remain a question, whethcr this boasted country 
can be set by the side of Italy, Greece, or other 
fair portions of our hemisphere. 

All the southern Atlantic states, Maryland in- 
cluded, have a very miserable sandy soil. The 
violent heat of the sun, and the moisture, are alone 
competent to produce any thing here. But they 
likewise produce fevers, which prevail here every 
year, and frequently, only cease to make way for 
the dropsy. What can there be found attractive, 
in a sandy plain, interspersed with marshes, covered 
with pine forests, and inhabited by tar-burners ? 
The Virginian tobacco grows along the rivers, 
where a small piece of ground fit for planting is to 
be found, which is carefully raked, round the to- 
bacco plants. The dreadful heat makes rice and in- 
digo thrive in South-Carolina and Georgia. Shock- 
ing as those countries are, therefore, they are of 
the greatest value to the United States, for these 
always important articles of exportation. They 
alone can maintain the credit of the United States 
in Europe. in some sort independently of circum- 
stances. These southern countries are uncom- 
monly well provided with serpents of all kinds, 
whereas in my frequent journeys on foot and shoot- 
ing parties in Pennsylvania, Delaware, and New- 


Jersey, I scarcely ever met with one. The western 
mountainous parts of these southern states, con- 
tain, indeed, some fruitful vallics, but a great pro- 
portion of the surface consists of stony hills, which 
will never be susceptible of cultivation. 

The puny trees in Pennsylvania, which are so 
slender, that to a newly arrived European they have 
the appearance of growing wood, furnish one, 
among many other proofs of the wretchedness of 
the soil. Most of the trees are not much thicker 
than a man’s arm, and very few of them are twelve 
inches in diameter. They appear very despicable 
to a person who has seen the noble oaks on the 
banks of the Elbe. 

The American forest trees are, however, very 
handsome, but they are already known in Germany. 
Among the handsomest may be reckoned the plane 
and locust trees. They are tall enough, but the 
thinness of the bed of earth, which covers the rocks 
under the soil through the whole country, and 
which is only a foot deep, or not so much, prevents 
them from attaining a greater thickness. 

America has hitherto been cried up for its beau- 
tiful rivers; but I should be glad to know, which of 
those can be compared with the Rhine, for the 
beauty either of its banks, or of the river itself. The 
coast of the United States is as extensive as the 
distance between Lisbon and Riga. Between those 
two places in lurope, there are more large rivers, 
which pour themselves into the sea, than upon the 
coast of the United States. Excepting the Con- 
necticut, Hudson’s, and Delaware rivers, all the rest 
in America, are far inferior to the Dwina, the Vis- 
tula, the Elbe, the Rhine, the Seine, the Garonne, 
the Tagus, &c. most of them even in the length of 
theircourse. They are.on account of their falls, not 
navigable so far inland as those European rivers, ex- 
cept, when very much swollen. When they have a 
Majestic appearance, owing to their width, like 
the Susquchannah. They are usually not deep, 
and at low water are fordable. I do not see, there- 
fore, how, in travelling through the United States, 
it is possible to think, Nature, with her mean ri- 
vers, paltry trees, and small hills, more grand and 
sublime, than in Europe with her great rivers, 
majestic oaks, and mountains tending to the skies. 
"It will be understood, of course, that I speak only 
of the Atlantic United States, and not of South- 
America, nor of the Missisippi, the Missouri, the 
Ohio, &c. There is, however, in the United States, 
owing to the numerous rivers and brooks, more 
water, than upon an equal extent of country in 
Europe. 

The banks of the Connecticut river are well cule 
tivated; those of the Delaware, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Wilmington, give an advanta- 
geous idea of North-Amcerica, to a new comer; 
those of Hudson's river, are, indeed, in some places, 
romuntic, but barren. . 

These rivers are not supplied cither with such 
a variety of fish, nor with so good ones, as those 
of Europe. A sort of alosa, called shad, which is 
really excellent, comes every spring into the rivers, 
though not further northward than Hudson's river, 
and is caughtin great quantities. But on the other 
hand, salmon, though not of so good a quality as 
the salmon of the Rhine and Libe, are caught to 
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the north ward of the Hudson. The stock-fish is 
peculiar to the American waters, and is very good. 
There are, in the Susquehannah, rood salmon-trout, 
and carp, so callcd, which cannot, however, be 
compared with those of Europe. There is no Ame- 
rican fish comparable to several sorts of fish, pe- 
culiar, as I believe, to the Eibe and the Weser. 
The oysters are very large, but not so well tasted 
sas those of Europe. 
( To be Continued. ) 


POLITICS. 


bl he following extract from the sensible speech of the Go- 
vernor of Connecticut, will p! ase and convince every 
discerning politician, and every manly mind. It isen- 
titled to the highest approbation. It declares nothing 
but the truth, respecting that faction, which has usurp- 
ed the power of France; and, in its remarks upon the 
visions of Philosoplers, it more than obliquely censures 
the mad schemes of some of our American statesmen, 
who are ying injurious experiments upon the country, 
and who audaciously would treat man, as a Priestly 
would a mouse, in his exhausted receiver. } 


When we reficct on the situation of most parts 
‘ef the world at the present day, disturbed with po- 
litical agitations, and perplexed with revolutionary 
pursuits; and compare them with the circumstan- 
ces of our own state—enjoying a like measure of 
tranquil and general happiness as heretofore expe- 
Tienced, our hearts should expand with gratitude 
to the Divine Author ofall mercies, who gives us 
this continuance of his favour. 

If we turn our eyes to Europe, there amidst 
scenes of trouble and distress, we behold a nation 
which has been tossed on the tumultuous ocean of 
revolution for more than ten years past—violently 
agitated during that period, with the conflicts of 
contending passions, in pursuit of imaginary and 
delusive ideas of liberty and equality, and which 
after suffering almost every species of calamity in 
their wild career, are now under the influence and 
policy of a fortunate leader, just returning to the 
point from whence they started: with this excep- 
tion, that instead of rallying under their ancient 
Royal Family, they seem disposed to form a new 
Dynasty, under a foreign Head. To the civilized 
world, the course of events which in this period 
has becn exhibited by that nation, is peculiarly in- 
teresting and instructive; more especially to sur- 
rounding nations, does this result of their pursuits, 
present a serious and impressive lesson of instruc- 
ton against plunging inconsiderately into the vor- 
tex of revolutionary practices, or being deluded in- 
to vain and philosophical reveries of untried forms 
of government. 

With this recent example before our eycs, in 
addition to the numerous instances recorded in his- 
tory, of similar issucs to revolutionary pursuits— 
the people of this state may be taught the expedi- 
ency and necessity of adhering with firmness and 
stability to their ancient habits of political govern- 
yaent and religious institutions, as the surest means 
of sccial happiness and general prosperity. They 
may also learn to vencrate the long tried forms of 
civil regulations, which have been wiscly devised 
by our revered ancestors, and which have hitherto 
beneficially continued in practice by successive ge- 
‘nerations. They will morcover be led seriously 
to refiect how dangerous the attempt is whencver, 
‘and by whomsoever proposed, to put to hazard the 
existing prosperity and happiness of the great com- 
Titnity,lor the uncertain pursuit of visionary scenes 
oi greater happiness, however decorated by speci- 
oas recommendations, which will most probably fail 
them inthe grasp, or flit before them like the pas- 
sin; dream of the night—And may they always 
Lear in mind, that lessons of practical good sense, 
as applied to governmental administration, are ini- 
mensely more uscful tothe world, than all the fine- 

span theories of visionary Piilosophists, or the de- 
usive projects af Closet Politiciuise 
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MISCELLANY. 
PARLIAMENTARY ELOQUENCE. 


(The topic of the following debate will appear trifling and 
ludicrous, at the first glance ofevery reader. But though 
Bull batting is apparently not an object of sufficient mag- 
nitude to require Legislation, or to excite eloquence, yet 
a cause so frivolous has produced much Parliamentary 
effect, and the weakness of Sir Richard HILL, a well 
meaning but blind fanatic, has called out all the strength 
of Mr. WixpDHAM, who, in the course of the debate, dis- 
played that correctness of principle, that might of rea- 
soning, those STABLE POLITICS, and those classical al- 
lusions, which weexpect, of course from an accomplish- 
ed, and dauntless disciple of BuRKE and Jounsos. It 
has been well remarked, by a spirited writer, thar, as if 
it were to throw ridicule on the great and serious ques- 
tion of the non-residence of the Clergy, the Puritans, are 
pestering the Parliament, with petitions for a law to pro- 
hibit Bull baiting. Gloomy and fuctious, as they have al- 
ready rendered the poorer classes of the people in Eng- 
land, they are not content with their gradual success, 
but come boldly forward to invoke the aid of the Legis- 
lature, to their insi/ious and destructive etlorts. ‘hose 
who are acquainted with the character of the Honoura- 
ble Gentleman, by whom the matter in question has been 
introduced, will want no suggestion to make them per- 
ceive that he has been deceived. He certainly imagines 
that he is espousing the cause of order and morality, but, 
should his endeavours be crowned with success, he will, 
when it is too/ate, find that Fe has been labouring in the 
vineyard of FACTION AND FANATICISM. 

Long as the subsequent article is, it will be perused with 
interest by many. The remark of Mr. Winx vHAM Upon 
the danger of legislating upon every petty local circum- 
stance, is fortified, if the Editor remembers correctly, 
by the authority of Judge BuacksTone, and it would 
be well, if it were attended to by our Statesmen of the 
new sect. The observation that moral improvement is 
not to be effected by converting men into sour, morose, 
and self conceited beings; and that lively, open, bonest dis- 
positions are more compatible with the virtues, which 
we should inculcate, is not only of a generous and manly 
character, but is proved in all the rolls of History. A 
cheerful, happy, rational Piety receives no lessons from 
John Knox, that “rufian of reformation,” nor does she 
implicitly believein Carvin, who burnt Servetus; above 
all, this kind of Piety is neither plausibly hypocritical, 
nor rudely boisterous, she neither cants, nor whines, nor 
snufies, nor roars. Erect, and dignitied, and bonest, as 
in the day, she ‘ never Creeps into houses, leading captive 
silly women,’ but 


eee wef! Looks aloft, and, with erected eyes, 
Beholds her own bereditary skies.” DrYDEN. 


It will be observed by the reader that the report of this 
Speech is extracted from the ** Morning Post,” a paper, 
conducted by the political enemies of Mr. Windham, and 
replete for many years with abuse of this vigilant de- 
tector of Jacobinical plets, and this manly opponent to 


Jacobinical warfare. Even in tbis paper his speech is 
extolled. 


Neither Mr. Windham, northe American republisher of 
his Speech, are advocates for the Bull feasts of Spain, nor 
cruelty to animals. Inall the fucticus measure which led 
to the following sentiments, Budi buiteag was the least of 
Jacobinical cares. While the Jrexcd party of Democrats 
are striving to turn the eyes of the nation upon Bulls, 
and Lears and Bagatelles, they have no sort of objection 
to the duiting of men of rank, and riches, and virtue. 


Jle who would not trample on a grub, would assassinaie 
a nobleman.) 


BULL BAITING. 


Mr. Dent moved the Order ofthe Day for the 
second reading ofthe Bul] baiting Bill. 

Sir Richard Hill said, he should trespass on the 
House in favour of a poor, friendless animal that 
could not speak for itself. He was sensible, how- 
ever, that if common charity and humanity should 
not be sufficient to plead its cause, nothing from 
him could avail. He then proceeded to state vari- 
ous authorities against this practice, and cruelty 
to animals in general; including extracts from the 
Bury, Shrewsbury, and other newspapers, Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, King Solomon, and various letters. 
One of the latter, he said, was from a Clergyman, 
at Totness, in Devonshire, giving an account ofa 
man killed there by a ferocious 4i (bull) (fond 
laugh ), who broke loose, 'Yhere was another from 
Yorkshire, sizned by the Magistrates of a district 
inthateounty; another froma great preprictor of 


hooting with the naked eve. 


and petitions signed by Magistrates, Gentlemen 
and Clergy all over the country, praying that evem, 
exertion might be made for the abolition of this 
savage custom. The late Irish Parliament Passed 
a bill unanimously to abolish bull baiting in Ire. 
land; and he hoped the Irish Gentlemen, who had 
been so favourable to their own bulls, would not be 
unfriendly to the bulis of this country (loud dau gh. 
inge) Allthe ladies, he was sure, would be on his 
side. He had received letters trom several] (lauch, 
Some might, he knew, be cf a contrary opinion 
such as those who frequented the gin shops, or 
ride in a cinder cart, but he did not rank such 
among the fair sexe It could not be said ofsucho 
“ Grace was in all her steps—Heaven in her eye, 
‘In every gesture, dignity and love."—(A lauzb), 
He next read an extract from a sermon that was 
preached at Bath, in 1801, against bull baiting, and 
stated, as his last authority, the story of Balsam’s 
ass ( Laugh ).—He could not conceive that God, 
when he opened the mouth of that animal to com. 
plain of ill usage, did not mean to discourage it, 
and when the Deity became an advocate in the 
cause, he hoped it would meet respect in a Chris. 
tian assembly. Sir Richard then proceeded to 
arguc against the custom as not being conducive 
to courage, or supported even in so manly a way 


-as in Spain; and concluded with an assurance 


that care should be taken that the bill should not 
affect any chartered rights- 


Mr. Windham, in a speech of great length, 
deprecated the introduction of such a subject at a 
moment of such extreme anxiety, when the coun- 
try was so divided between hopes and fears, and 
there were so many things of importance to agi- 
tate men’s bosoms. It was not an evil that had 
“ grown with our growth, and strengthened with 
our strength ;” but, on the contrary, it had de- 
clined as they increased. In fact, it would be gone 
before the House would have time to legislate up- 
on it, | 

Curremus precipites 

Dum jacet in ripa calcemus Cæsaris hostem. 
It was so little known in Norwich, that the peo 
ple of that city did not remember two instances 
within these twenty years. This was the case 
nearly all over the kingdom, and in fact it was only 
within these two years he heard any thing about 
it. Heobjected to the custom growing up in the 
House of legislating upon every petty local cir- 
cumstance. But, laying this objection aside, he 
had a great dislike to the increase of penal statutes. 
Every penal law was in its nature an evil, and cre- 
ates a discretion which is liable to abuse, and cone 
sequently may be an increase of evil.. The House 
had of necessity a great deal of little legislation 
Every body knew- what flights of cards of invitation 
were every day issued, requesting attendance up 
on private bills. le did not mean to insinuate 
any corrupt practice: it was nothing more that å 
man’s voting according to the opinion of his {nc 
in reliance upon his judgment, instead of tig 
the trouble to judge for himsclf. In all smal 
siness, this would be always the case. EY 
question that was not sufficiently large to excte 
the interest, and draw the attention of a large po 


‘tion of the country, must be decided by chance: % 


was near happening to a bill of this kind, about 
two years ago. This was a general reason for 
legislating as little as possible, except upon great 
and general interests, for upon other occasions the 
decision would go by chance, on the sort of cabal 
already mentioned. He deprecated the mode pur 
sued by the Honourable Baronet, of takinga Mh 
croscopic view which only took in part of the su 
ject, and meade it appear different from whit! 
would to the naked eye. He disapproved of pute 
tiny the doz and the bull's flesh belore the miros. 
cope, and looking at hunting, horse-racing: + 

The botanist or the 


warks at Caiebrook Dale. In short, be hed letters painter would not examine a Rawer or a pittt 


‘ja this way. Take human beauty itself in all its 
charms, and what does the most soft and delicate 
face present when viewed through the microscope 
but ridges, cavities, and protuberances, as rough 
asa pig’s back. He complained of that pharisaical 
humanity, that hypocritical justice, that would 
make war.upon the sports of the poor, while they 
preserve the game laws for the rich. His next 
argument was, an argumentum ad hominem, but one 
which should have more weight as the Asmo was 
the house of commons. He certainly did consider 
this bill the first step of what was meant to bea 
reform in the manners of the people, and it was 
strange that they who were now aware of the evil 
consequences that would have ensued from a re- 
form in Parliament, should pursue the reform in 
the country. This was the conduct of the puritans 
of old, now divided, into two branches, the jaco- 
bins and religious fanatics, both acting upon one 
common principle ot hostility to what has been 
called “ lewd and unchiistian pastimes.” When 
he talked of Sionites, [-zekielites, &c. he did not 
mean to discuss their particular tenets, nor to allude 
toany individual then present. He wished all men 
to be better than they are; but he was against 
working their improvement out by converting them 
into sour, morose, austere, and self conceited be- 
ings. He thought lively, open, honest disposi- 
tions were more computible with the virtues 
which we should inculcate. The modern fanatics 
however, must be hostile to the lively character 
of the people, because it unfits them for their pur- 
pose. VV ith respect tothe Jacobins, strange as it 
might appear, there was no class of people on 
whom they had made less impression than upon the 
very lowest orders. The Methodists had made a 
much greater impression upon such persons, pro- 
bably because they worked with harder tools. (4 
Laugh). He did not know but it might be a good 
planto throw in some Methodist manure to culti- 
vate them for Jacobins. (A Laugh.) Now both 
these sects were pulling at the same repe only at 
different ends, and each twisting a contrary way. 
Their common object was to destroy the Old Lin- 
glish character. There was not a single bull batter 
or pugilist in the Corresponding Societys TYhe fel- 
lows who would cut off King’s heads, and knock down 
thrones, would not trouble themselves about such 
a paltry amusement as bull baiting. ‘They were for 
nobler short." 

“ Nimrod was a mighty hunter, and his prey was men." 

He should like to see a set of Jacobin Missiona- 
res going into atown where there was abull-baite 
ing, and a methodist preaching,and tohavea view 
of their conduct. There was an old story of amode 

oftrying Norfolk and Suffolk cheeses, by putting a 
mouse in, andthe cheese of which he ate most was 
decided to be of the best quality. A Missionary 

inthe present case might be as good a judge as 

the mouse, and in his opinion, would turn away 
from the one asa set of idle, thoughtless, disor- 
derly fellows, and fix upon the gloomy, sclf con- 
ceited set returning from the methodist chapel. It 
was an old saying, that a man who lives in a glass 
house shouid not be ‘he first to throw stones. Now 
that house was glazed all over. No Jlelonman 
in the kingdom, with his glasses and conservatives, 
ought to be more cautious. An extract from a ser- 

Toon inhis possession, after describing a bull bait- 

er, concluded by saying, “ such a monster would 
not hesitate to engulf his reeking blade in the 

warm bowels ofa fellow creature’ Now for the 
application. He did not know but it might be as 

Nathan said unto David. 
for all the upper classes of society were torment- 
ers of animals. To estimate the cruelty of the 
practice, we should consider its intenseness, seve- 
rity, and duration, in none of which was bull 
AD 
_ > This remark demands the most profound attention. It 
1s in the very spirit of BURKE, and is perfectly true. It 
has been verified by Lxper ience. Nute by the Ecitar, 


«“ Thou art the man,” | 
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baiting equal tohunting. He did not, however, 
mean to censure hunting onthe ground of barbari- 
tye No man could have the arrogance to set up 
against an amusement which had been a favourite 
in all ages, which bad been the theme of the ac- 
complished Zenophon, which inspired Virgil, 
who 
E Veeat ingenti clamore Cytheron 
Taygetique canes, 
and enflamed the mind of Milton. Cruelty was 
not the object ofthe bull baiter, ifso, why not ex- 
ercise it in some other way? on the contrary, his 
pleasure was more rational, and better understood 
ihan shooting, which was followed with so much 
eagerness. The bull baiter could. assign a more 
satisfactory reason. His amusement was a com- 
bat of animals, a favourite one in almost all coun- 
tries. The pleasure consisted in the interest 
which he felt in the courage of the animal under 
his care; an interest as natural as that which a 
man takes inthe velocity of his grey hound, or the 
scent of his pointer. Bull-baiting was formerly 
the amusement of the great in this country, even 
so late asin the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It had, 
however, since gone down to the poor, and yet we 
would now take it offitslast Ices, while an honour- 
able member present has proposed to extend the 
game laws to Ireland. If this sortofsubject was to 
be taken up, the house should be ready to begin 
with themselves. Ifowever it might be questioned 
whether charity should begin at home, there was 
no doubt but that reform should begin at home. He 
had heard of a butcher who was looking through 
the market for his knife while he had it in his 
mouth (4 Laugh.) ‘This was the case of an hon. 
member from Yorkshire (Mr. Wilberforce). He 
overlooked all the horse-racing of Yorkshire. Dr. 
Johnson said of hunting, ** What must be the pau- 
city of human pleasures when hunting is one of 
them?” To hunting, however, he (Mr. Wind- 
ham) did not profess himself an enemy. As to 
boxing, he would not degrade it by putting it on.a 
level with such a low, paultry thing as a horse- 
race ; ascen: of gambling thatset the whole coun- 
try madding for 20 miles round, stopping all tra- 
velling and trafic, occupving all the carriages and 
horses at every inn, and killing some from excess. 
It was a collection of riff-raff of every kind, black 
legs, markers at billiard tables, apprentices who 
embezzle their masters’ property, and then commit 
forgery to supply the deficiency—raggamuffins 
from town and country, some hawking about gin 
and gingerbread, and others crying lists of the hor- 
ses, and other lists for the edification of country 
gentiemen’s daughters. (Loud Laughing). There 
were no fewer than nine of these exhibitions in 
Yorkshire, and yet the hon. member could take a 
tumbler’s fly:ng leap over them all, and light on 
his head upon a bull-bait in Staffordshire. He had 
no objection, it seemed to preserve the game upon 
his own manor, and poach abroad—(4 luugh). 
The poor could not enjoy your Balls, Routs, and 
Pic Nics. Their poverty excluded them from some 
pleasures, and the law from others. Suppose, a 
little dance, or a party of strolling players, the 
magistracy ofthe county was upin arms against 
them. Anorgan did not offend the ear of a puri- 
tan, so much asthe sound ofa fiddle did that of a 
magistrate, unless he was one of the party. A dance 
among the upper circles, was a most divine, de- 
lightful enjoyment, that inspired every idea of 
delicacy and sentiment; but callit a hop, and the 
exclamation immediately was “ send for a consta- 
ble, take away the feilow’s licence.” He remem- 
bered acase which happened some years ago near 
Berkeley-square ; the whole neighbourhood was 
thrown into confusion, and he went in company 
with a gentleman, who had since sacrificed his life 
to his indiscreet generosity, the late Harvey Aston, 
to inquire the cause. On asking an officer, he 
exclaimed, “ I have actually caught them in the 
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fact; yes, they’ were dancing’;” (A laugh), add- 
ing, as if he conceived it a great aggravation of 
the offence, * and to a black fiddler too.” (Lorg 
laughing). This, he feared, was one of the fa- 
tal causes of the system of poor rates, which made 
the higher orders look atthe amusements of the 
poor with a narrow and jealous eye. He warned 
the house against the consequence, which he said 
would be to work a change in the character of the 
people, and drive them into the alehouse or the ta- 
bernacle, and thence into Jacobinism. He denied 
the cruelty of the exercise. The game bull, ashe 
was called in the language of that sport, felt ne 
terror, but voluntarily took his station. As to bull 
running, it was still less liable to the charge. It 
displayed the courage and velocity of our rustic 
youth, and though a dangerous practice, the acci- 
dents attending it were nothing compared with 
those of shooting. Mr. Windham then paid a 
handsome compliment to the character of the town 
of Stamford, which had petitioned against the 
bill, as an infringement of a title derived from the 
great Jarl Werreyn. Healso complimented the 
people of Stafford, where the practice of Bull- 
baiting was so prevalent, upon their courage and 
loyalty, as a proof of which, the Stafford Militia 
was the only regiment selected todo duty about the 
Royal Person. It was the knife set in off that cut 
deepest. If we would look for dangerous and desisniny 
persons, we must not look among bold, boisterous 
sportsmen, and bull baiters, butameng your cicsc 
Sly, thoughtful, and smooth funatics. 
“ Tom struts a soldier, ofen, bold. ant brave; 
“ Will sneaks a scrivener, an exceeding bruce.” 

The Hon. Meinber here concluded a speech full 
of weighty argument, and sprightly humour, by 
saying, he could not vote for the bill, unless it 
should extend to all ficld sports whatever. 


DIALOGUE II, 
ON PAINTING AS A FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMEN& 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(Continued. ) 


R. But how could you procure subjects for suc 
constant occupation ? 

L. There never could be want of subjects, as 
long as I lived in human society ; while faces met 
my eye, there was always some among them, singu- 
lar, and striking by their novelty, and their signifi- 
cancee If real faces were wanting I tasked my 
fancy, and forming a scale, which included every 
possible modification of features, had always a suls- 
ject for my pencil. 

My pictures were of several kinds. The first 
were such as were drawn at the request of my 
friends and for their use, as tokens or memorials of 
affection or respect. 

The second were suchas were executed for mp 
own, citherthose whom I loved, and who sat while 
I drew, or others whom their characters, their ade 
ventures, or their countenances, rendered any wise 
remarkable, and whose faces were drawn either 
from casual inspection or from memory. 

A third kind consisted of imaginary faces. As 
my favourite employment always was to feign cha- 
racters and incidents, I, of course, was prone to 
ereate suitable forms and faces, and these trequentr 
ly I pencilled with great care. 

I perceive, intuitively, relations between the in- 
tellectual character and the outward form. My 
experience has supplied me with great numbers of 
materials to work with. Having always, parucue 
larly noted faces, being attentive to the demeanour 
and inquisitive into the history of these to whoin 
they belong. I may, perbaps, rely with some dea 
grec of confidence on my phystognomical decisions 
at any rate, every face makes a strong and vivid and 
distinct impression on my fancy. 1 can trace tle 
features upon paper, even in its absence, with tole. 


able fidelity. 
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My fancy is wont to exert itself in two ways. 
First to conjecture the history and character of 
those wiose faces only have been seen, and, second- 
ly, to coniecture the lineaments and form of one 
whose history and character only are known. These 
processes have afforded me many an instructive, or, 
if you please, many an amusing hour. Hence I 
have amassed a large stock of those images which 
revisit me in solitude, and give celerity and plea- 
sure to those moments that would otherwise be 
vacant and weartsomely slow. 


R. And what estimate do you form of the ad- 
vantages flowing from your application to the pen- 
cil? Was the choice of this profession the best that 
could have been made? Was there no other pur- 
suit in which the same application wouid not have 
produced more delightful consequences? 


L. These are questions more easy to be put than 
answered. As a calling, I cannot hesitate to pre- 
fer this to any other. I could not make myself law- 
yer, physician, merchant, or divine. ‘Lhe neces- 
sary trades of building, tayloring and cooking, were 
only to be followed through necessity. Music, 
painting and needle work, were all that remained, 
and these were useful to subsistence either as being 
practised or taught. 


To teach an art to others, is, without doubt, un- 
spcakably worse than to practice it: more toilsome, 
more degrading, less favourable to cultivation of 
the understanding and the temper, and to liberty, 
and less gainful. 


Needle-work and pencil-work have some things 
in common, but their differences are those which 
subsist between forming a statue with a wooden 
mallet and a steel chissel, between the sport of an 
hour and the task ofa year. The pencil is alive, 
active, creative and a wonder-worker, but the nee- 
dle is sluggish, inanimate, and dead; the enemy 
of all zeal; the obstacle to all progress; the mother 
and the emblem of plodding and stupid persever- 
ance. I merely speak of the needle as the tool of 
fancy; the agent of embellishment. In all useful 
works, we cannot overrate its value, or the imper- 
tance of every female being thoroughly mistress of 
it. 

Music has its charms, but to gain a living by 
the practice is to shew ourselves at concerts and 
the theatres; to forfeit all esteem, and trample 
upon delicacy and to set at nought a good name. 

R. But are music, needle work and painting the 
only paths open to ingenious females? You men- 
tioned that you first designed to become an author. 
Your sex did not exclude you from this. Your 
education and your genius were remarkably adapt- 
ed to ite The implements and materials were 
cheap, easy, and to be wrought up with less expo- 
sure to the world, less personal exertion and less 
infringement of liberty than in Eckstein’s vocation. 

The passion for fame, the fervours of pathetic, 
er the brilliancy of sportive eloquence, the sense of 
contributing tothe benefit and pleasure of remote 
nations and distant generations, all invited you to 
take up the pen, and yet you took up the pencil in 
stcacd. 

L. I am not unaware of the manifold advantages 
which a moral fiction, has over a portrait. I re- 
gret, now that I look back upon the past, that so 
many hours were not given to books and the pen. 
My portraits have benefited and delighted me, but 
when I think upon the progress which a different 
devotion of my time would have enabled me to 
make in useful and delightful knowledge, I have 
no terms to convey the sense, not merely of my 
folly, but my guilt. How many volumes might I 
not have read, might I not have written. How 
might my knowledge of man and nature, of poetry 
and science have been enlarged, if all those days 
and ali that zcal, which, during five years, were 
absoroetd by painting, had becn dedicated to the 
pocts, historians and philosophers -—But, thanks 
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to my wiser years, the infatuation is now at an end, | 


and the pencil its laid aside forever. 
R. Forever! Doyou mean never to paint again? 


L. Never: unless upon some very extraordi- 
nary exigence. The truth is, that the end of ap- 
plication, the ability to figure to oneself and to re- 
tain in memory, the features of another, was long 
ago accomplished. ‘To form a definite image, it 
is no longer requisite to paint it. ‘lo recall it to 
view, it is no longer necessary toturn to my port- 
feuille. Having not to paint for subsistence but for 
pleasure, and every pleasurable purpose being at- 
tained without the actual use ofthe pencil, I must 
lay it aside. 


But if its aid were as indspensable as ever, I 
would not use it again. 

R. Why? 

L. Because my time can be more usefully em- 
ployed with a book. Formerly, I spent a precious 
hour stooping over a table, with eyes riveced to the 
whitened surface, my reason at a stand, and my 
fancy fixed upon a single sct of features. If per- 
mitted to wander, it was only by fits, at random, 
through the maze of vague and disconnected recol- 
lections, whence my mind returned, exercised but 
not improved, weary and bewildered. 


Now that hour enables me to traverse a league 
of this variegated surface; to cheer my mind and 
strengthen my frame by passing through an haif 
score vallies and ascending an halfscore hills. I 
examine twenty faces or landscapes of Nature’s 
forming, whose lines and colours I can never hope 
to emulate, instead of producing one uniform, per- 
ishable and imperfect creature of my own. 

If I choose to betake myself to books, what a 
world is open before me; how worthy of minute 
and never tired contemplation! How many struc- 
tures of poets and philosophers, may be examined 
in the time misdevoted toa picture. What insight 
may be gained into the mechanism of human so- 
ciety and the laws of human action, by pursuing 
the vicissitudes of individuals or of nations from 
their hour of birth to their hour of extinction. 

I once, while living with a friendin Hampshire, 
employed three hours,one morning, in copying an 
head of Raphael. Having tired my fingers at this 
work, I went into a closet where there were a few 
books, and thought to amuse myself with whatever 
chance should offer. 

I lighted on Dryden’s Virgil, and opened at the 
fourth book ofthe Aneid. I read it through, in 
about an hour, and was so much pleased, and so 
conscious of the many things unobserved or unre- 


flected on, at the first perusal, that I immediately 


began agains I went through it, and could not re- 
sist the inclination to begin it a third time. 

It was a favourable moment, my m:nd was active 
and my attention vigorous. It is impossible to 
describe the number and vividness of my concep- 
tions. My new views of composition, morality and 
manners and government, all rapidly flowing from 
this source. My enthusiasm prompted me to read 
aloud, and not my intellectual powers merely, but 
my physical and vocal powers, my eye and my ear, 
were beneficially exercised. The incidents, im- 
ages, phrases and epithets, impressed themselves, 
with remarkable force, upon my memory. There 
are few of the lines contained in this book, whieh 
have not, many times, casually or in consequence 
of cfforts to recall them, been repeated. The plea- 
sures and benelits, flowing from the employment of 
these three hours, are indeed, endless in variety 
and number, and they form a sort of bright spot in 
the scene of my past existence, on which I medi- 
tate with anameless kind of satisfaction. 

On asimilar occasion afterwards, I opened, ac- 
cidentally, Robertson’s Scottish history, and read, 
for three hours. During this tame, I had deliber- 
ately perused the whole story of Mary’s suiferings, 
from her flight across the Tweed till her death. 


on 


I cannot describe the effect of this narrative upon 
my mind, It deeply affected me, I wept Pientifully 
and yet my emotions were not painful; they were 
solemn, ecstatic, and divine. The sudden influx 
of new ideas. seemed like an addition to my mental 
substance. l began to live a new existence, and 
was sensible of faculties for virtue and happiness, 
of which, before, I had not hada glimpse. 

How often have ] since compared the occupation 
ofthese hours, with those assigned to painting, and 
regretted that I did not sooner awaken from my 
dream. 

Then, however, these delights bad no other 
effect than to make me attempt to draw, merely 
from fancy, a portrait first ot Dido, and then of 
Mary. I afterwards met wiih a fine portrait of 
the Northern Queen, at Holyrood house, and with 
a bust of the infelix Eliza, in a gallery at Naples, 
The emotions with which I contemplated these 
pieces, were wholly owing to my knowledge oftheir 
history, and were so dificrent ftom any which my 
own performances had given that I wonder at my 
still adhering to the pencil. 

Now. instead of delineating the eyes, nose and 
lips of him or her whose adventures J have just 
read or heard. I put down all my reflections on 
the story upon paper, and where I formerly sketch- 
ed the face of another, 1 mow exhibit my own 
thoughts, enlightened, methodized, extended, by 
the very act of putung them into words. 

R. But here, 1 may make the same remark 
which | formerly made as to your music. The 
mind necessarily demands relief from variety, and 
change. Why may not painting and music be 
admitted to diversity the scene, and, at intervals, 
however rare and brief? 

L. I have no intervals to spare. I find no sa- 
tiety, nor decay of curiosity or languor of spirits, 
except from the intermission of my favourite em- 
ployments. I do not spend my whole time in 
writing or reading, or in lonely musing. I have 
personal and household occupations to attend to: 
I have visits to pay and to receive; conversations 
to sustain and rambles to take. My present and 
absent friends lay claim to seme of my time, and I 
practise, I assure you, not a slight degree of self- 
denial, in withholding myself from the pen and the 


-book so much as I do. 


R. Prithee, tell me, exactly, how you distribute 
your time. 

L. 1 will tell you how I wish to distribute; to 
what rule I endeavour, as far as circumstances will 
permit, toadhere. Now, that I am more mistress 
of my time, than I ever was, F achere to it with 
considerable punctuality. But enough for the pre- 
sent. We have done with painting, I suppose, 
and we will have done forthe present, with talk 

(fo be continued.) 

AN AUTHOR'S E¥iF NINGS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
PROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPOL 


Though, in general, I deride the pastoral silt 
in Poetry, yet I make an exception in favoor 
CUNNINGHAM, and his followers. The following 
poem partakes of the pastoral style. It abouncs 
in rural images, and presents very delightful forms 
of Quiet and Tranquillity. It is nota vulgar poem, 
and perhaps some of the impetuous racers in pul 
suit of pleasure will pause in thcir wild career, 
and listen to the bland accents of the Hermit. 


INSCRIPTION FOR A HERMITAGE. 
Stranger, where, so thoughtless by 

Lo thy erring footsteps stray ? 
Stop, and turn thy curious eye 

From yon dazzling dome away. 


And, cool within this glimmering shade, 
This hermit’s haunted scenes retire 
And mark the roof with osiers laid, 


And, pure, his peaceful paths admire 


And stoop beneath his humble door, 
And view his walls with ivy spread, 

Moss grown bench and grassy floor, 
Hairy gown and wicker bed, 


Nor his frugal meal despise, 

Nor his cup with health that flows, 
Beard, from age, of hoary size, 

Age that Wisdom’s wealth bestows, 


Taste the draught my thirst relieves, 
Eat the wholesome food I bring, 

Honied cake of oaten sheaves, 
Balmy fruits, and necrar'd spring. 


You, who swim in sparkling wine, 
In yon echoing hall may tell, 
How its luscious baits incline, 
What the pang, its charms conceal. 


Folly's wit, and reason’s war, 
Stain the hours in mirth that roll; 
Taste the dish these hands prepare, 
Sip with me the simple bowl. 


Taste, nor thus thv moments lose, 
From the gidiy rou remove, 

Taste, and let shy prudence choose 
Paths her clearest rules approve. 


Shun the slaves of pleasure. shun 
Fluttering life's fantastic crew, 
Round in glitrering rires he, run, 

Fashion leads, and fools pursue, 


Stranger cease; those toils forbear, 
Wealth and all its cares resign, 

Fame renounce, for fruitless are 
Mimic bust, and marble shrine. 


or vain yon lonely Halcyon deem, 

Though gold her azure plumes adorn; 
She loves this dark sequestered stream, 

Nor finds those favourite haunts forlorn. 


And soft those bowers in silence trace, 
Andhear the midnight warblers song, 

She hides in shades her blushing face, 
She flies the noon day’s babbling song. 


And turn, and stoop within my door, 
Taper light, and napkin clean, 
Cross and saint and Virgin pure 
On my turf-built altar seen. 


Cup of life, and rap'ure high, 

Books and fast, that vice controul, 
KKiss and beads, andholy sigh, 

Are the feast that feeds my soul. 


Stranger, proved, regardless, where 
Do thy erring footsteps fly? 

Stop, and kneel in humble prayer, 
Live like me and learn to die. 


= 
LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


[It is our intention to insert regularly, in this paper, Re- 
ports of curious cases, in the English and American Tri- 
bunals. But the lovers of amusing Literature need net 
revolt at this resolution, nor terrify their imagination 
with the dread of being wearied, by the dryness of Law. 

We shall be careful to admit nothing, but what may in- 
terest our readers, and both edify and amuse, either from 
the memorahle nature of the case, or the logic and rhe- 
toric of the pleaders, or the wisdom and propriety of the 
decision. } 


YORE ASSIZES. 
BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE. 
STORY V EAGLE. 


Mr. Serjeant Haywood stated the case of the 


Never take that.” 
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her character, which she found might suffer from 
so sudden and unaccountable a desertion as she 
had experienced from the man who had publicly 
professed himself her lover, and courted her for 
two years, and yet quitted her the day before 
that which was appointed for their marriage. The 
defendant in this action was also himself in an hum- 
ble situation in life; he had been an hostler in the 
town of Knaresborough when first he began his 
courtship, but is now an Innkeeper in that town, 
and worth 6001. by hisown confession. Among the 
letters which she had received from him lately, was 
the following: 

Dear Mary—This is to you, whom I love more 
than life. I am as sincere in this, as if I was at 
the hour of my death, confessing to my Creator. 
But what nonsense it is to talk of death and my 
Creator when I am addressing myself to you, who 
are the centre of all my wishes! All that I have ıs 
yours, and all that I ask heaven to grant, is. that I 
may see the happy day, when I may call you mine. 
—1lam your humble servant and most sincere lov- 
Cty Rosert EAGLE. 

The plaintiff, who was at first averse to his suit, 
certainly had consented to it at last; the day of 
marriage had been fixed, and preparations made 
for it, whenthe defendant suddenly, without rea- 
son changed his mind, married a girl, then resi- 
cental Harrowgate, and has now set up an inn 
at Knaresborough. When he should prove this 
case. he woula in some degree compensate for the 
injury she had sustuined, 

Elly Sly was the principal witness for the plain- 
uff. She had known her forthe last two years, as a 
servant to Mr. Stockdale of Knaresborough. The 
witness washed for Mr. Stockdale, during the 
whole of that time ; and almost every washing day 
she had seen the Defendant by the side of the 
Plaintiff's tub, paying his addresses to her. He 
appeared to be sincerely in love with her, and of- 
ten talked of marriage, but at length told her of 
his taking a` house, and consulted her about the 
furniture and provisions he was to lay in, and whe- 
ther it was best to get corn or flour. At that 
time the marriage seemed to be very near, when 
he told the witness that he was in avery distressing 
situation ; there was a d—d girl at Harrowgate to 
whom he had promised marriage before two wit- 
nesses, and vowed she would prosecute him if he 
did not kecp his promises. He accordingly went 
to Harrowyate, and on his return told the witness 
he had settled with that girl, and asked if Mary 
(the plainuf!) would marry nim the next day. The 
witness bid him ask Mary ; heaccordingly did so; 
and the Plaintiff that day gave her mistress warn- 
ing, and gave the witness a gown, petticoat, and 
a pair of stockings to be washed against the next 
day, and made some other little preparations for the 
approachiny nuptials. Before the next day came the 
defendant disappeared, and in a day or two marri- 
ed the Harrowgate girl, About a fortnight after 
he paid a visit to the witness, with whom the plain- 
uff was then sitting ; the plaintiff told him, “ She 
would be glad to wish him joy, but his bad beha- 
viour would not allow her.” The Defendant said 
he was very sorry, and would make her any com- 
pensation in his power.” Mrs. Sly said, he ought 
to give her thirty guineas ; he replied, “ She will 
Mary then burst out a crying 
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Defendant, whom she always considered a very 
nice little man. 

One Piercy, a servant of Mr. Stockdale’s proved 
that the Defendant had applied to him to procure a 
hcence, and tnat the plaintiff had made prepara- 
tion for the marriage, And, in parucular, had bor- 
rowed linen and other things from him.—On his 
cross-examination, he was asked. why those things 
were borrowed only? he answered, because the 
marriage bore a very numpiush kind of appearance. 
Being requested to explain the meaning of the 
word numpiush, he said, the Defendant did not’ 
know his own mind, and therefore it was a doubt 
whether the marriage would take place or not. 

Mr. Park addressed the jury on the part of the 
Defendant. He said, that although this little ale- 
house which the defendant had taken in Knaresbo- 
rough was for the purposes of this cause, swelled in- 
to a great Inn, and it was attempted to insinuate 
that the defendant was a man of property, yet, in 
truth, and in fact he was a poor man now, and had 
been an humble hostler when first he paid his de- 
votions at the shrine of his adoration, the wash-tud 
ofthe plaintifin this action. His client was a most 
unfortunate poor devil, and he trusted the Jury 
would not, by giving heavy damages in this silly 
case immure him in jail for the rest of his days.— 
For two long years his Client had paid his addres- 
ses, and offered his sincere love at the plaintiffs 
wash-tub; all that while the scornful /ad; of the 
suds refused his suit, and treated him with incfla- 
ble contempt: at length, wearied of her scorn ina 
moment of despair and vexation, he talked of love 
and marriage to the Harrowgate girl, and unfortu- 
nately for him before two witnesses. In the mean 
time, the scornful beauty who brought the present 
action, hearing that he was going to take a house 
and had some money she immediately relaxed from 
her wonted cruclty and consented to be his bride. 
— What was his poor Client to do in such a dilem- 
ma? On the one hand, there was a most unex- 
pected consent from the scornful nymph of the suds, 
who exclusively possessed his heart; and on the 
other hand, that dd Harrowgate girl, as he cal- 
led her, with her two witnesses, threatened him 
with a prosecution and a jail if he did not marry 
her. Wasever man (to use the expression of the 
witness)in such a numplush ? It had been doubted 
by many wise Philosophers, whether fear or love 
was the more powerful spring of human actions. 
Surely then, ifit should appear that fear had most 
influence in a hostler’s breast, the jury would not 
think he ought so to be punished by an endless 
Imprisonment, which would be the consequencejof 
their giving heavy damages. Indeed if the Jury 
were to give such encouragement to these actions, 
every maid servant in England would be bringing 
her action ; for all of them have had, no doubt in 
their turn, nonsense talked to them by idle fellows, 
about love and marriage, and in the presence of 
some Mrs. S!y.—IJt appeared by the plaintiff’s evi- 
dence that she had suffered no actual damages, as 
she still retains her situation in life. and her place 
at Mr. Stockdales’. 

Lorp [:tLeNBoROUGH said. that it had been 
clearly proved that the defendant had, both by his 
conduct, and by his express promise raised expec- 
tations which he had defrauded, and hopes which 
he had deceived: the Jury were, therefore, bound 


Plaintiff; he observed, that of all the wounds 
which can be given the feelings of an in-lividual. 
the one which is perhaps the most severely felt 
is that injury for which his client now sought for 
compensation. She was, it is true, in a very hum- 
ble situation in life, a maid servant to Mr. Stock- 
dale, of Knaresborough ; but the feelings of the 
humblest individual are not to be broken without 
giving that individual a rightto appeal to a jury for 


and left the house; the defendant followed and 
overtook her, and the next day told the witness she 
cried a great deal, and he was extremely sor- 
ry for her. 

On her cross-examination, she was agked by Mr. 
Pack, whether the plaintiff had not often, during © 
the length of time she objected to the match, de- 
clared that the defendant was such a nasty ill-look- 
ing animal, that she would be ashamed to be seen 


to give compensation in damages for the injury so 
received from the defendant by the plaintif. There 
were however, no very aggravating circumstan- 
ces attending this case, and in giving damages, 
the Jury should take care not utterly to ruin the 
Defendant. He had, himself admitted, that thir- 
ty guineas were too little; it therefore appearcd 
thatthe Jury ought not to give less damages than 
what the defendant himself appeared to consider 


compensation adequate to the injury sustained. It 
was not merely to recover damages that his client 
brought the present action, but also to vindicate 


walking with him? The witness declined as much 
as possible, answering that or similar questions ; 


but said, that no girl had a right to say so of the 


as an adequate compensation. 
The jury after afew minutes consideration, 


found for the Plaintii—li/ty pounds dumuges. 
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FESTOON OF FASHION. 


How best to bind the flowing hair 
With art, yet withan artless air; 
In what nice braid, or zlosay curl, 
To fix a diamond or arear!, 
And how the purfled veil to choose 
From sitken stores of varied hues 
Which may attract the roving view 
Pink, violet, purple, orange, blue, 
The loveliest mantle to select 
Or unembellish'd, or hedeckt; 
a\nd how the twisted scarf to place 
With most inimitable grace; 
What skirts the mantle best may suit, 
Ornate with stars of tissued fruit, 
The tlower embroider’d, or the plain 
With silver, or with golden vein. 

Sir WILLIAM JONES. 


AIRS. THELLUSSON'S MASQUERADE, 


At Foley House, on Wednesday was given on 
olly principles, and has created much conversation 
in the fashionable world. Many of the nobility 
aud gentry ofthe first rank and respectability, as 
fs usual on such occasions, applicd for tickets ; 
but the answer made by the Cerberus of the house, 
was, that none could be admitted who were not in 
the habit of inviting Mr. and Mrs. Thellusson to 
their parties. This was in the true spirit of trafic, 
to give and take ; and the Thellussons were resol- 
ved to have the pul in their faveurs, as they would 
not stand the hazard of the gratitude of their guests 
and take their chance of being invited in return. 
They would issue tickets to no one who had not 
made an insta/ment in advance, leaving it to others 
torcpent of having neglected them; and giving a 
salutary lesson for the future, that if they expect 
to participate in the fetes of Foley House, they 
must first establish a title by their hospitalities. 

In consequence of this principle being laid down 
® great part ofthe fashionable world was refused, 
and Mrs. Thellusson for some days enjoyed the 
triumph of recounting the indifference with which 
she had treated their applications. But lo! when 
the night arrived, so many of the chosen few sent 
apologies (tickets not being transferable), many of 
them not wishing to go without their friends, or 
but in such parties as they could form agrecably, 
that the number present was diminished to a mor- 
tifying degree, especially with respect to the per- 
s0nages of the highestrank expected. Mr. and 
Mrs. Thelusson had, however, a very considera- 
ble company of their own class, though the assem- 
bly was shorn of its bright beams. The most dis- 
Cinguished persons were the Prince, and a party of 
Sbout twenty which he took with him, and who 
hada private supper room assigned them. This 
party shed lustre overthe whole, and kept up the 
dignity of the scene. The Prince was dressed as 
a Baron of ancient times, in scarlet, richly or- 
Baraented with gold. He wore an old-fashioned 
doublet of scarlet cloth ; with slashed sleeves ; a 
short cloak of scarlet cloth; the gold lace and 

Hinge very deep and rich on both. Around the 
knees, the gold fringe was a quarter ofa yard deep. 
A black hat with white feathers laid fat, and hang- 
ing out on each side ; whiskers, and the face paint- 
ed to disguise, formed the rest of the dress, which 
Was prepared and put on under the direction of Mr. 
Kemble of Drury-lane Theatre, and did great ho- 
nor to his taste. The dress was grand, and his 
Royal Highness made a noble appearance. 

The preparations for the fete were ina very ex- 

ensive style. The terrace next the garden was 
grnumented with oak and laurel in leaves, which 
forined an arched covering; variegated lamps were 
entwined, and the Prince’s feathers appeared in the 
centre of the whole. A temporary colonnade was 
erceted fromthe kal of the outer gate, in the 
court-yard, which was likewise lighted with lamps. 

As, at these entertainments Religious charact- 
ers appear as cerialnly as at church, so here we 
foun line Margais Townshend a Friar, and the 
Siseclivuess g Nu the dormer preacaipg up ab- 
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Ossulstone, 


VOLE. 


tainly not from the land of starvation. 


admirably supported. Of the Clowns superiors, 
there were besides, the Prince, as an Ancient Ba- 
ron, Colonel Montgomery, and Lord Edward Som- 
erset in the same dress. To match the Ancient 
Barons there were Miss Strahan, Miss Baldero, and 
Mrs. J. Orde, as Old Maids. Lord and Lady John 
Thynne were in dresses of the last century, an ex- 
cellent couple who ridiculed, by the covering our 
parents wore, the nakedness of the present day. 
The Jews were not numerous, and consisted only 
of Lord Limerick as SAylock, and Sir W. Sheri- 
dan, a Money Lender. We only noticed one Har- 
lequin, Mr. Herbert, the weather being too warm, 
perhaps, for feats of agility. The Sailors were 
Captain Upton, Mr. Pierrepont, and Count Beau- 
jolois. Among the more singular characters were 
the Honorable Mrs. Wynne, as Night, and Mr. 
Wynne in a dress comprehending the costume of 
all nations (not very clearly). Gen. Lenox as a 
Coachinan, and Captain H. Townshend asthe Bra- 
zn Mask, were both very good characters ; Prince 
William of Gloucester seems very adverse to any 
character, as he again appeared in a coloured do- 
mino; Mr. Erskine played the part ofa Boarding 
Schoo! Miss, paying morning visits, very well; Lord 
Milsingtown was a little noisy as Punch; Lady 
Smith Burgess was well dressed as a Ballad Singer ; 
The two Miss Fordyces, as Feir Slaves, were very 
beautiful; Miss Eglintown accompanied them as 
a Hermit; Lord Paget was admirably dressed asa 
Hussar, and made an elegant appearance; Lady 
Paget looked beautifully ; Lady Dungannon was 
also one of the most beautiful women in the com- 
pany, and the most elegantly dressed in black lace, 
with silver and diamond chains; Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
and Lady Hageerstone, were in the Highland dress 
of the forty -second Regiment. Among the others, 
with hand: *.ne fancy dresses, were—the Dutches- 
ses of Buccleugh and Beufort; Marchionesses of 
Winchester, Headfort, Bath, Donegal, and Salis- 
bury ; Ladies Liverpool, C. Jenkinson, Campbell, 
M. ‘Payior. three Thynnes, Harrington, A. M 
Stamhove. Le Arenners; Madinay; Mrs: Maicolm, 
Mos. cad Miss Vhompsonss Mr Thotaas Wynne 
Wasia the characterolt Charis 4 with a beautiiul 


stinence and mortification ; Miss Payne was also a 
Nun, and Mrs. T. Crespipny a Priestess of the 
Sun, mixing Paganism with Christianity. Among 
the devotecs were Colonel Whitworth, Lady Fane, 
Sie J, St. Clair Erskine, and Serjeant Haywood, 
as Pilgrims, bound for the tloly land, and inter- 
rupted in their march by Mr. Jerningham, Mr. J. 
Manners, and Lord Henry Fitzgerald, as Turės, 
while the Turkish Ambassador, in his own proper 
dress, was highly entertained at seeing his coun- 
trymen, though he could not understand them. 
Among other foreigners we also found the Eatl of 
Aboyne, asa Russian; Colonel Thornton, as a 
French Barber—tolerably well; Lord Charles Ben- 
tinck, a Swiss Peasant; Captain Munday, a Po- 
lander. "The Spaniards were particularly numerous: 
among them were the Dukes of Orleans and Mont- 
pensier, Marquis of Winchester, Lords Templeton, 
Westmoreland, Colonel Churchill ; 
Messrs. Lascelles, Townsend, and Maitland. ‘he 
native characters were not less numerous than 
those from foreign parts; and since the Prince ap- 
peared as a Highlander, that dress is coming into 
In it appeared Major Eustace, a Scotch 
Chieftain ; Karl Temple, a Hichlander ; but cer- 
Colonel 
Campbell, a Scotch Mendicant. The English Clowns 
were as numerous as usual, and consisted among 
others, of Mr. T. Skiffner, Mr. E. Boldero, Lord 
C. Somersct, Mr. S. Thornton, Mr. H. Anson. 
The females of the same class were, the two Miss 
Manners, as Flower Girls ; Miss Erskine, a Coun- 
try Girl, Mrs. Erskine, a Cottuger’s Wife ; Lady M. 
Montague, a Country Girl; and the most humour- 
ous of all, Mr. Champneys, an O/d Welch Woman 
riding on Horseback with butter and eygs to market, 


woman hanging of his arm. Speaking of benni 
ful women, we should not omit to notice Ladies Q 
Campbell and Coningham, Mrs. Champneys, and 
A. M. Taylors Mrs. Thellusson herself was mag 
nificently dressed in blue and silver withouta mask. 

At one o'clock, when mirth began to flag, the 
great hall was opened to the motley groupe, haw 
ing been fitted up under the direction of Mr. Thel- 
lusson, with an inn and shops of every description; 
each of which was filled by the undermentioned 
gentlemen, supporting their several characters with 
a degree of wit and vivacity scarcely ever equalled. 

Sir W. W. Wynn and Mr. ‘Thellusson the 
Landlord and Landlady of the Hetel; Mr. Cl anp- 
neys, as Doctor Galan Aesculape ; Mre Wrottesley, | 
as Caleb Quotem; Colonel Armstrong, Jemmy 
Jumps ; Lord Cranley, a Jew Broker ; Mr. cD. She- 
vidan, a Methodist Preacher in a ‘Lub, highly enter. 
taining; Mr. Giles, a Burber; Mr. Cox, Side, 

Mr. Wm. Fitzroy, Snip the Laylor ; an Trish Gen i 
tleman, with an excellent song in character, dealing 
out whiskey. This party, for nearby one hour, sup- 
ported a constant succession of mirth and gocd hu- 
mour; and altho’ many of them early in the evening 
had exerted themselves in other characters, parti- 
cularly Mr. Champneys, as an Old Welch Woman 
on horseback, with butter and eggs, wit and repar- 
tce did not slacken. The supper succeeded, dispo- 
sed in seven different rooms, and at three o'clock 
the Phantasmagoria opened, and filled up that va- 
cant moment which the departure of night, and the 
arrival of the morning dawn, might otherwise have 
rendered dull ; at four the gardens opened, and 
displayed all the freshness of spring. It was five 
o’clock.. 

Many of those who would wish to be considered 
young men of wit, as well as fashion, were as sim- 
ple in mcsk as they are in general when unmask- 
ed ; and because they are not equal to the support 
of a character, think it sufficient to ornament the 
rooms with their pretty persons. 

=z 


LEVITY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 
[Your Peter Piper, and his peck of pepper, have recalled te 
my memory the following jumble of words.) 
On Sinrac tap, there is a cap, 
And in that cap there is a drap; 
Tahe up the cap, drink out the drap, 
And leave the cap on Sintac tap. 

On the top of Sintacy a high mountain of the 
south of Scotland, there is a large stone, in the 
form of a cap, which generally contains & quantity 
of water. A Scetch traveller, viewing this curiosity, 
his muse produced the above lines. Itis for you, 
Mr. Oldschool, to determine whether they be poeti- 
eal or logical. Yours, Pe 

= 
THE DRAMA. 

The tragedy of The Revenge was performed on 
Covent Garden Theatre for the first time these ff 
teen years. Cooke seems determined to pursue 
Kemble through the entire ranpe of his characters 
Zanga is not one of those in which he encounters 
him with most success; yet it is a source of high 
pleasure to the public that talents so respectaile 
should be tricd in every thing, though they may 
in some instances fall short of the periection of the 


a O 


Roscius of Drury-lane. 


Cooke expressed the stronger passages with 
much force, but he appeared to us to fali short in 
the more delicate. In the bold, direct sarcasms 
no man could surpass him, and his exultation at the 
accomplishment of his design was truly grand; but 
he did not appear to enjoy the previous and subor- 
dinate mischiefs as he went alone. Our concep- 
tion ofthe character supposes it proper to appear 
dJetehted with every new wound given to that peace 
which it is the ultimate object totally to destroy. 


In tie fulshood -uad dissinulauon preparatory Us 


a 


the great entanglement, in the arguments urged 
to induce Carlos to resign Lecnora and Alonzo to 
receive her, great artand judgment were displayed; 
but the principal excellence was in Zanga’s expla- 
nation of the extent of the injuries done to Alonzo, 


and the declaration that he was the author of them. 


Thus there was much to admire, as there must be 
in every thing that Cooke attempts, unless he en- 
Yet we cannot bestow 
that degree of praise on the performance altogether 


tirely loses siht of himself. 


that Cooke is intided to in his best characters. 
Mr. Siddons, in Alonso, acquitted himself admir- 
ably. He displayed with feeling and correctness 
the successive emotions of friendship, honour, con- 
fidence, love, jealousy, and remorse. If not en- 
titled already to rank with our best actors, he is at 
least one of the fairest Lope of the stage. Mrs. 
Litchfield sustained the part of Leonora with great 
propriety, with much strength of colouring and 
happy discrimination. Mrs. St. Leger, in Isabella, 
did not enter with sufficient earnestness into the 
business in which she took so active a part. Mr. 
Brunton in Garlos was in general languid; but he 
shewed sufficicnt interest and animation in the 
scene in which he resigned Leonora to Alonso. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

It is supposed that if the duty of residence were 
generally observed by the clergy, in England, that 
the schism shops, as they are nervously called, of 
the puritans, would gradually diminish, and that 
true religion would gradually increase. When our 
remarker observes, from the top of any hill, in the 
happy little island of Great- Britain, we behold the 
numerous churches, which, by the wisdom, the 
piety, and the libcrality of our forefathers have 
been scattered around, we are naturally astonished, 
not that puritanism and its inseparable concomitant 
disloyalty should not be destroyed, but that it should 
ever, for a moment, have existed. 

A living poet, whose admiration of Edmund 
Burke led to the composition of a poem entitled 
Innovation, thus apostrophizes that sublime genius. 

O thou, in whose emphatic page we trace, 

The glowing beauties of each sister grace, 

As prompt to crown the patriot’s ardent vow, 

Th ey lift the veil from Wisdom’s awful brow ; 

O hov, whose toils, with equal scorn, defy 

The smooth perversion and the shameless lye; 

The sorry ridicule, which fools impart, 

And the cold sneer which speaks the canker’d heart. 
While, BLEST, by all their country’s weal, who prize, 
While, blest, by all the good and all the wise; 

If, in some moment of reluctant pause, 

Which toiling Virtue yields to Nature’s laws, 
When rustic arts, and rustic converse charm, 

and the light labour of thy cultur’d tarm, 

When secial trifles smooth the brow of care, 

The Muse shall claim their grateful task to share: 

Oh! meet her homage with no cold distrust, 

Severely grateful, as severely just. 


The following epitaph on a great arithmetician 


and accountant, I find in a. very pleasant work, en- 


titled ‘s The Meteors ;” 


Truth could not ad./ unto his honest fame, 

Nor malice dare subtract a jot from same; 

Peaceful his life, no strife he ever made, 

And ditto of his death was justly said 

Division he ne'er cast ‘tween man and wife, 

He lov’d to multiply, as he lov‘d life, 

For simp/e interest he had many rules, 

But lest all compound unto knaves and fools. 

The Editor of the Farmer’s Museum always 

writes sensibly, whenever modern France is his to- 
pic. His sentiments are correct and prophetic. 
« The revolutionizing spirit, which has characteriz- 
ed the French nation for some years past having 
subsided, a new system has commenced under the 
reiznofthe first Buonaparte, Such a catastrophe trom 
suchtragic scenes, was to be expected. All the arti- 
cles of optical deception are now dispeased with, 
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and with his wand and word, the chief jurgier 
commands presto begone; and the real monaich tor 
life appears, with a power and splendor which 
eclipses that of any of the Bourbons. The people 
were dissalisfied with the government of a mild 
prince. If they had a /og for their monarch, like 
the frogs in the fable they mounted on his back and 
insulted him, till Heaven has at last sent them: one 
whose little finger is as thick as the loins of the for- 
mer. We hear occasionally of conspiracies against 
his life, many of which we presume are forged for 
some political or speculating purpose. Sull, itis 


pretty certain there are many resiless principals of 


the revolution who are dissatisfied with the politi- 
cal Colossus who strides over them. The exist- 
ence of these characters makes it probable that, 
“ Short willbe his reign ; his rigid yoke 
Andtyrant power will puny sects provoke; 
And frogs and toads and all the tadpole train 
Will croak to heav’n, from this devouring crane.” 
Boswell informs us, that Dr. Johnson once re- 
peated to him with the utmost energy of applause, 
the original of the following lines, translated from 
JUVENAL. The sentiments are wonderfully no- 
ble, as will be perceived, in Mr. Gifford’s version. 
Re brave, be just; and when thy country’s laws 
Ca'’l thee to witnessin a dubious cause, 
Though Philaris place his bull before thine eye, 
And frowning, dictate to thy lipsa lie, 
Think it the height of baseness, breath to choose 
Ere Honour; and Life's end for life to lose. 
Life, I recall the word; can he be said 
To live, who merits death? No, he is dead s 
Though Gauran oysters load his sumptuous board 
And o'er his limbs all Vosmo’s sweets be pour’d. 


The following extract from a London print, is 
recommended to the very serious attention of some 
of the Courts of Justice in Pennsylvania, and, in- 
deed in many of the other states. The noise, and 
want of decorum in our Tribunals remind every 
blushing stranger of the bear garden and the brawl- 
ing streets. There are regions, where the inso- 
lence of the vulgar, and the boorishness of clam- 
orous crouds are tamely suffered. There is a 
country too from which we derive our laws, where 


has a voice of dignity, which makes itself heard, 
and exercises a strong arm of power to repress the 
tumultuous movements ofthe rabble”. 


* The Editor is very happy to find his opinion on the 
subject corroborated by the good sense of Dr. V. Kxox, a 
writer who ıs far from being a foe to rational liberty. 

The existence of society confessedly depends upon a re- 
gular subordination. What deranges or disturbs this regu- 
larity, even in the idea of the subaltern ranks, shakes the ba- 
sis of society. All, who are raised by civil distinctions 
ahove the level of natural equality, are under obijigations 
to preserve an appearance of dignity, adequate to their situ- 
ati:n and correspondent to their real importance. Respect 


principle of pride, or from a littleness of mind; but because 
it facilitates the due degrees of necessary acquiescence ; 
because it regulates the complex movements of the political 
machine. Even formality and dress, though futile in them- 
selves, when abstractedly considered, have been preserved 
with care, in the flourishing pericd of an empire, because 
they tended to promote tranquillity. They excited an awe 
among the rude and the refractory which ensured a ready 
submission to legal authority. Let Philosophy boast its 
pretensions, we are yet 50 constituted, that not only the 
uncultivated, but the enlightened also, are powerfully affect- 
ed by external appearance. He, who is in the useful and 
sacred ofiice of distributing Justice, must endeavour to ap- 
pear aw ful to the rude ruinan and the miscreant of society. 
Vhereis a beauty in decorum, which renders the assump- 
tion of external dignity, when itis supported by mental and 
oficial importance, agreeable as well as venerable. 

I find in looking tinto Clithero’s Life of Judge BLACK- 
STONE, that “ after he became a Judge, Le thuugks it bis duty 
to kecp strictly up to forms, and not to lessen the respect, due 
to the dignity and gravity of his office, by any outward levity 
of behaviour.” 

„An accomplished character of antiquity, skilled in every 
part of forensic duty, and of forensic dignity, thus describes 
the decorum of a magistrate. 

Est proprium munus magistratus intelligere se gerere per- 


‘Sonam Civitatis, deberegue ejus dignitatem et devus sustinere, 


Justice is not only righteously administered, but 


fould be decently exacted, wherever it is due, not froma’ 
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Let the following article be read, and, for the 
sake of decency, for the sake of dignity, for the 
advancement of business, and for the promotion of 
Justice, let us hope that all indecorous tumult in 
our Tribunals may hereafter be legally quelled. 

“The audience in Guildhall was yesterday (14th 
June) very noisy, and interrupted the proceedings 
of the court of king’s bench several times ;—uat 
length the Chief Justice inquired whose duty it was 
to keep siience, and being informed it was the she- 
riff’s he immediately stopped the proceedings in 
the cause, untl the under sheriff made his appcar- 
ance. Hislordship then informed him, that s was 
fit that they should ve able to administer the justice of 
Ly: country without interruptions “1 understand, 
sir,” suid he, “ that it is your duty to order silence 
kept; [therefore fine you 5]. for your negligence ; 
and unless silence be hereafter observed, I shall have 
recurrence to the same means to enforce your atten- 
tion to your duty.” 


Another circumstance is sufficiently momentous 
to deserve the attention of our Jaw officers, in gen- 
eral, and the writer of this article hopes that none 
will be so uncharitable, or so incorrect, as to sup- 
pose the remark is invidious, when he calls upon 
all concerned to reflect how little regardis paid to 
what may be called the costume of the Court. Men 
of great talents and of incorruptible integrity who 
administer Justice from many an elevated bench 
with equal ability and uprightness, are too carcless 
of their exterior, They are negligent of dress; 
they are not always awake to their dignity. Now, 
as man is modified, and especially as society is 
modified, in this country, it is not merely pleasing, 
but of singular utility, that Justice should be de- 
corously arrayed. An érmined robe, or sable silk 
are things trivial in themselves, but if the magis- 
trate, thus invested, command the respect of the 
crowd, or inspire awe in the criminal, then is dress 
itself a subject of no trivial interest. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


A very general objection to the plan ef this pa- 
per is occasioned by our sometime neglect of Politi- 
cal Disquisitions. These shall have their turn. 
Perhaps, the Editor is inordinate in his love of 
Literature. But his attachment to topics ofa per- 
manent, rather than of a fleeting character may be 
justified by the classical Dr. Knox, who has exer- 
cised his pen, inthe service both ofthe Nation, and 
the Musese “hough Politics, a subject adapted to 
raise the passions, engross the thoughts of most 
men, yet Reason informs me a community may be 
most permanently and importantly served, by the 
peaceful labours of the Studente T will not dero- 
pate from the glory of arms, or the merit of political 
conflicts, but I will say that he effects a durable and 
substantial good to society, who labours to diffuse 
the light of Literature. He sows seeds of excel- 
lence, which, if the soil be not ungrateful, may spring 
up to aggrandize empires; and of virtues, which 
may, in future ages, bless and exalt human nature. 
When temporary subjects shall have passed away, 
like the morning dew, those which are intended to 
promote areal and universal good, will continue to 
diffuse a beneficial influence. 


Biso quotes the example and the precept of Sir 
William Jones, to justify his Invocation io tne be- 
witching Powers of Madeira and Melody, and hopes 
that some of the maladies of the mind will yicid te 
a charm, like this, 

If Wine and Music have the power, 
To ease the SICKNESS OF THE SOUL: 


Let Phebus every string explore, 
And Bacchus fill the sprightly bowl. 


The Imitation of Cotton’s “ Fire Side” is per- 
fectly to our taste. “Ihe politics whicu the poct 
ridicules, the Editor detests 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SONNET TO ELIZA. 


Tho’ love has often sway’d this heart, 
And bade it glow with all his fires, 

Yet ne’er before did he impart 
Such gentle thoughts, such soft desires. 


I do not feel that ardent flame, 
Too fierce for reason to controul ; 
But passions far too sweet to name, 
That sink in languishment the soul. 


Eliza, language is too weak 
To say how fully I was blest, 
When the soft blush o’erspread thy cheek ; 
And clasp’d in transport to my breast, 
ï heard thy voice, in words divine, 
Tell me each trembling wish was mine. 
A—0. 


FROM THE ITALIAN. 


How fortune deceptive was smiling of late ! 

Now dark are the clouds that o’ershadow my fate! 

Such gloom hides the scene that once teem'd with 
delight, 

That hope has not radiance to banish the night. 


The mind of refinement may anxiously try, 
The arrows of grief and misfortune to fly ; 
But vainly shall try, if th’ attempt to oppose, 
The bosom of beauty partake in its woes. 
Ô» 


AN EXPOSTULATION. 


Shall Orpheus be forever prais’d, 

Because a shade from hell he rais’d, 

And I neglected here remain, 

Whose fute could drive it back again ? 
Tho’ Pluto wept (so great his skill !) 

And snakes round furies’ heads grew still ; 
His charms I'd break, make Pluto roar, 
And snakes, entwining, hiss encore! 


A rmav=sey 


TO A RINGLET OF HAIR. 


Dear relique ofthe gentle maid, 
Who rules unrivall’d in my heart; 
Oft round her polish’d brow you play’d, 
Or careless, unconfin’d by art, 


O’erher white bosom’s graceful swell, 
(Unconscious of the blissful scene, 

Where lurking loves delight to dwell) 
Have lain, in apathy serene. 


Alas! like me, dissever’d now 

From where you would forever grow ; 
No more to wreath around her brow, 

Or, careless, on her bosom flow, 

? 

Whatis your worth ?—Oh ! ever dear, 

While fancy, living on her charms, 
Can recollect the standing tear, 

When fortune from her circling arms, 


With scowling mien, and brow severe, 
Tore me—alas! from her so true— 
For then Eliza plac’d you here, 
And strove, but could not say adieu. 
A—0O. 


FROM THI. ITALIAN. 


Where shall I go, dearest Zaira? 
What shall I do, far from thee? 
Maid beloved! maid adored! 
OQ, speak thou—speak thou for me! 
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How does fortune joy to sever, 
Hearts that feel a mutual glow! 
Blight each bud of promis’d pleasure, 
And plant deep the thorns of woe! 
- Oe 


TRANSLATION OF A FRENCH GLEE. 


Of old, Philosophers declar’d 
From any thing without them 
No happiness could e'er be found— 
And which of us will doubt them? 


Then since this wine, which smiles so sweet, 
And strives so much to win us, 
Can give no happiness without, | 
Let's try its power within us. A. 
= 


SELECTED POETRY. 


A FAMILIAR EPISTLE FROM THE SHADES BELOW, 
GIVING AN ACCOUNT OF THE STATIONS AND 
OCCUPATIONS OF DECEASED POETS. 


Why how now, friend Richard? Because a man’s 
dead, 

Will you break off acquaintance? d’ ye think he 
can’t read ? 

Had you sent a small packet by Charon, post paid, 

It had safely arriv’d—he’s a trusty old blade; 

However, I hate to be churlish and crusty, 

Or stand upon forms—so resolve to write first t’ ye. 


Know then that my will was first finish’d—that done, 

I had nothing to do, but to die and be gone. 

Well, in due form of law, then I fairly departed; 

And quickly and safely was hither transported. 

As I know you are curious in search of things 
strange, 

Pll relate what I found by my whimsical change. 


The poets, both Grecian and Roman of old, 

Of whom we so many fine things have been told, 

Live here in great state, are grandees of the court, 

To whom all the moderns most humbly resort, 

Yet few find admittance, or favour with those, 

So poor their appearance, so shabby their clothes; 

Some, indeed, a small pittance, or place, may 
obtain; 

But the rest are a sad ragged crew in the main: 

In short, the whole tribe are at best, but so so, 

As you'll find by their state and employment below. 


Old Chaucer and Drayton I found in good plight, 

And Shakespeare and Spencer appear pretty tight; 

‘They’ve each a small freehold, tho’ troth bounded 
in sore, 

And live not unlike to our poor knights of Windsor. 

Ben Johnson sells ale on the side o’ the hill, 

And Beaumont and Fletcher go halves in a mill: 

But Denham enjoys a small post in the state, 

And Dorset and Juvenal's grown very great; 

Whilst poor sirJohn Suckling is but a knife grinder, 

And Cowley, poor Cowley’s a lacquey to Pindar. 


Friend Wilmot's a mountebank, Villiers his droll, 
Charles Sedley their toad eater, Howard their fool. 
Old Milton still blind, but much in request, 

With Homer and Virgil, and most of the best; 
And Addison lately assign’d for his guide, 

Enjoys asmall place and a pension beside: 

Old Naso and Waller most hugely agree, 

But Ar'stotle t’other day cudgelled poor Lee. 


But Butler of all looks the best let me tell ye, 

Has money, good clothes, and can now fill his belly ; 
Is lately prefer’d as his highness’s jester, 

For which he per diem has two and a tester. 

In troth I was glad tosce Butler so mended, 

Who had suffer’d so greatly before he descended. 


And Shadwell is kept by a wealthy old dame; 


Old Dryden sells nectar, an excellent dram, 
Me was always a lover, you know, ef the same. 


Rough Wycherly sells penknives, razors and 


scissars, 
And Otway pincushions, essence, and tweezers» 
Tom Brown’s a black shoe boy, and carries a link, 
A sad dirty whore’s bird, and lies in a sink ; 
Joe Haines and Dick Estcourt are poor, but yet 
meiry, 
And Philips for’s highness makes cyder and perry ; 
But Plautus and Terence, both wealthy and able, 
Have taken friend Congreve to wait at their table. 


Behn, Manley, Centlivre, I found in the stocks, 

It seem’d they’d purloin’d the Muses’ foul smocks ; 

By washing and scouring, they are now forc’d tó 
live, 


No wonder, poor devils, they sought thus to thrive. 


| Johnny Crown keeps a raree show, Farquhar’sa 


sutler, 
And Horace has made Matthew Prior his butler, 
Nat Kowe waits on Sophocles, has a good place on’t, 
But Hughes still is puor, though he puts a good 
face on’t. 
Tom Durfey sings ballads and cobbles old shoes, 
And honest Dick Steele runs about with the news 


Here, are more, but so ragged, so poor and sò sad, 

'Twere a shame you should know, their condition’s 
so bad. 

As for me, I am just advertis'd to be let, 

So what will become of me, cannot tell yet. 

I can rhyme, comb a wig, shave, pick UP a Wesss) 

And few of the moderns I think can do more. 

When once I am settled, I'll write you again, 

Till then your old friend, honest Dick, I remain. 


PARODY OF SHAKESPEARE. 


cscsoscoree- EHOW Crowd the numbers to yon bark! 
There will we go and let the sound of money 
Chink in our ears; such bustle at high noon 
Delight, the griping trade of usury ; 
Look at the notes; see how the heavy desks 
Are thick o'er laid with eagles of bright gold: 
There’s not the lowest clerk, whom we behold, 
But in his station like an angel talks! 
Still issuing out the cash to keen-eyed claimants, 
Such glee is in receiving dividends ; 
But, while these humble cots of Foverty 
Do vilely close us in, we cannot share them, 
Come,-ho ! and “in a new attempt to please” 
What duteous touches pierce your grandam’s ear 
To draw out from her stock ; for what the poets— 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and 
floods, 
Is nought to bills made payable at sight. 
The man that hath no money in his purse 
Nor cannot meet with credit, on his name— 
Is fit for treasons, mods, equulity ; 
The motions of his spirit are sly as theft 
And his atiections dark as treachery— 
Let no such man be trusted == 
Merchant of Vest. 
~ = 


EPIGRAM 


ON THE LATE ELOPEMENT OF LADY SPENCER W118 
THE REV. MR. N. 


Mr. N is a man of some note 

Then why at his cloth take offence, Sir? 
If noone would be in his coat, 

We all of us wish for his Spencer. 
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American smal! game, 


I shall say only a few words about the game, and 
- those, only of the smaller kind of game. The larger 
sort, such as deer, bears, elks, moose, bisons, or as 
they are commonly called, buffaloes, are to be found, 
‘the three last only westward of the Allegany moun- 
‘tain, and deer and bears only westward of the Blue 
mountain. There are however, some deer upon 
. Long Island, and in the barren parts of New-Jersey. 
There is in America, thank God, no turning out 
of stags, to hunt for mere pleasure. Whoever can 
take the deer by surprise, shoots him. It is not 
much tothe honour of the naturalists, that they 
have not yet ascertained, whether the Virginian 
deer, be a roe-buck or an hart, or the connecting 
link between the two. . 
_'.The wild turkey might likewise be reckoned 
among the large game. They arc to be found 
only in the western regions, or near the Allegany 
‘ Mountain. 
The small game is as follows. Hares, which ap- 
pear to be an intermediate species between. hares 
_and rabbits; they are much smaller than the hare, 
. and not larger than the rabbit of Europe. They 
are scarcely seen at all, the whole summer through ; 
_they must bring forth their young in holes under 
ground. Their flesh is white, like that of rabbits, 
_ and insipid; excepting the legs, which are good. 
| They always sit in a bush, and being surrounded 
_with much prickly shrubbery, the dogs cannot well 
_etart them. Spaniels will not answer the purpose ; 
hounds are the best for it, and fox hounds in par- 
ticular excellent. They sitso firm, that the bush 
may be beaten a long time before they will start. 
They run like hares and not like rabbits. They 
are but thinly strewed about the country, and are 
_ seldom to be found in the fields. This chace can 
_by no means be compared with the European hare 
hunting. On account of their smallness and swilt- 
_hess, they are harder to shoot than the European 
hares, and owing to the same smallness, many of 
them must be killed, to make a tolerably good 
- chase. ‘Chey are sometimes shot like wise in their 
_ holes. 
. Foxesare very scarce. There are racoons only 
-in the large forests. Squirrels constitute a consi- 
_ derable branch of this small chace. [bey emigrate 
_in autumn. They are shot upon trees. There 
arg dogs trained for the purpose; which stand still 
and howl under trees upon which squirrels are 
perched; whereupon the hunter shoots them down. 
_ The woodcock broods in Pennsylvania, and draws 
_to the southward in October and November; it rz- 
_ turns again in March, to Pennsylvania, and the 
„ether middle states). The American woodcock 
_ Weighs five and an half ounces, and js only halfas 
large as the European, which weighs eleven ounces. 
Tthas a reddish grey breast and belly. Its back is 
brown and spotigd. It has a deep red glittering 


appearance, as it flies, and has a shrill piping note 
inthe air. It flies straight forward, and is easy to 
shoot upun the wing, though very hard when in 
the bush. ‘fhe young ones may be shot as early 
as July : they keep at that time in the meadows, 
and may be killed in great numbers, as the young 
ones have not strength to fly well. In August, 
however, they retire into the bushes. I have been 
told that the old ones often take the young brood 
upon their backs, and fly away with them. Their 
taste is various: many arc excellent; others have 
adry, tough flesh, and are very lean, according to 
what has been their food. They are found along 
the brooks, in the bushes, and are hunted with 
spaniels. 

The American partridge is smaller than the com- 
mon grey one of Europe, and not much larger than 
a quail; it seems to be an intermediate bird, be- 
tween the quail and the partridge. Jt has how- 
ever all the habits of the partridge ; and is found 
in flocks. It is affirmed that the whole flock lay 
their eggs in one nest, and relieve one, another in 
brooding over them by turns. They are common- 
ly found in bushes along the water. They have 
much more red in their colours than the common 
grey partridge; they have instead of a red, a yel- 
low circle round theeyes. ‘They fly swifter than 
the European partridge, and being also smaller, 
they are hardto shoot. Their flush is very tender 
and has an excellent taste. 

The snipe is exactly like that of Europe, and ap- 
pears in Pennsylvania as in Europe, in the spring 
and autumn. 

The Pennsylvanian pheasant, properly belongs 
to the woodcock species; there is however nothing 
black in its feathers, but brown, grey, and whitish 
waving lines; all these colours are not clean, but 
dirty. This is the finest feathered game in the 
middle states. They are always in the woods, 
along brooks and rivers, but are likewise to be found 
upon the most arid rocks. They are uncommonly 
fond of bilberries, which I believe are likewise called 
blackberrics. M. de Buffon calls them collared 
hens. They make a great noise when they take 
wing. They fly astonishingly swift, though straight 
forward, so that they are very difficult to shootin 
the bush. Their flesh is white and tender, and 
uncommonly well tasted. Their young may be 
shot as early as the month of July, and are then 
extremcly delicate food. Some few of them are 


still to be found not far from Philadelphia, west-, 


ward of the Schuylkill, as also round Germantown ; 
but only a few. Not far from Lancaster too, there 
are some: but they are in great numbers, only 
westward of the blue mountain, and especially 
along the Susquehannah.. ‘hey are not much 
larger than the grey partridge. ‘Chey have a col- 
lar of black feathers round the neck. ‘hey make 
a noise like a drum, whereby they betray them- 
selves. The Americans who can shoot nothing 
flying, shoot them when they settle upon trees 
alter being started ; they do this, where they are 
still numerous, and have not grown shy. They 
may be hunted with spaniels; but then the dog 
must search for them close before the hunter. be- 
cause otherwise he would see nothing in the wood, 
when the dog should come toastand. The Ame- 


rican partridge likewise settles sometimes upon 
trees.» From all this it appears sufficiently clear, 
that a man must be a very good shot indeed, te 
kill much game in America. 


It is proper to observe further for the informa- 
tion of hunters, that the pheasants commonly keep 
together in pairs, so that when one has taken flight, 
he may hold himself ready to shoot atthe other 
The finest of all the wild fowl in America, ts thé 
species of woodcock, called by Buffon the snow 
mercury, on account of two feathers which icok 
like small wings at the back of its head. I believe 
itis also called the Pennsylvania woodcock, or 
woodcock of Hudson's Bay. It is called in English 
a grouse. 

It is altogether as large as an European wood 
cock, or as a capon. Itis found only upon Long- 
Island, in certain barren plains in New-Jersey, not 
far from Bethlehem in Pennsylvania, on the blue 
mountain, and to the westward of it; in short, 
wherever there is dry, barren land. On the Sus- 
quehannah, and to the westward of that river, there 
is not one of them tobe seen. They are fondest of 
dry, barren plains, grown over with what are called 
in America, ground-acorns. This shrub is but 
three, or at most four feet high. They brood in 
these bushes, and are found together in coveys like 
partridges. Such a flock of them often amounts to 
the number oftwenty. It requires a strong spaniel 
to beat them up in these bushes. The flock lays 
very much dispersed about in the morning, and ip 
the evening, whenthey feed. After many of them 
have been shot, there are others often remaining, 
which keep still: they must therefore be carefully 
hunted up. ‘The dogs must not chace, after the 
shot, for if they do, the hunter, while reloading, will 
have the mortification to see the birds starting 
up on allsides. They are likewise shot sitting, im 
the evening and morning in autumn, after the buck- 
wheat harvest has been gathered in; for they are 
very fond of buck-wheat fields. I have at such 
times seen them come in flocks of twenty and thirty 
ata time. The hunter conceals himself in sucha 
field, behind a fence, or digs himself a hole in the 
ground. After a shot, the birds flew back to the 
bushes, but within five minutes, one of the male 
birds appeared, as the leader of the troop, and 
perched upon the fence to reconnoitre, and call the 
others. Hereupon they came altogether, and the 
ground was quite strewed with them; more of thens 
were then shot: upon which they once more dis- 
appeared, to return again afier a few minutes; and 
thus the sport continued, until it was dark. 


They are esteemed in America as the finest tast- 
ed game. Their flesh is black. They are said te 
be poisonous in the month of February, beccuse 
they feed at that time upon the kalmia berry. ‘The 
pheasants are likewise said to be poisonous at times. 

The plover isa very delicate bird. A bird of 
passage. They are plenty in September. They 
are shot flying, for they draw nearer, when they are 
whistled after. 

The wild pigeons, are not so abundant in the 
Atlantic states as they have been heretofore. Tocy 
take their flight now. (\ravgh the less inhabited 
western parts, 


birds are met in the woods. 


screaming of crows. 
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There is a greater variety of wild ducks in Ame- 
tica, than in Europe. A very large sort of duck, 
with handsome plumage, is called by them in Eng- 
lish, the canvass duck. Wild ducks however, are 
hot very plenty upon the rivers of the Atlantic 
states, and are therefore more abundant upon the 
north-western lakes. Wild geese are principally 
found in considerable numbers, only upon the sea 
coast ; they are larger than those of Europe. 

In the thrush kind, America is poor. There is 
only the red breasted robin, which is very common, 
that can be accounted of that number. These 
brood in Pennsylvania, and their young, which have 
a very good taste, are shot in July. 

The black bird, so called, belongs properly to 
the starling tribe. They are in excessiv. quanti- 
ties, and do much damage to the corn; on tne 
other hand, they devour many insects, which, since 
they have been thinned away, constantly grow more 
troublesome, and do great injury to the trees. 
There are nosparrows. What in America they 
calla lark, has a yellow breast and ts larger than 
that of Europe. But it neither soars into the air, 
nor enlivens the fields by its song like its European 
namesake; [do not believe it belongs to the lark 
tribe. But it has avery good taste. Very few 
A solemn stillness 
prevails throughout them, interrupted only by the 


America which can be compared with the nightin- 


- gale is the mecking bird, which is however in Phi- 


- 


ladelphia very scarce. 

I must further inform the lovers of hunting, that 
în America their dogs are subject to very danger- 
ous distempers. 
them. Dogs must be imported from Europe, for 
they degenerate in America. Madness among 
them is frequent. And they perish, when they 
pverbeat themselves. 


‘CHAPTER XI. 


Neighbourhood of Philadelphia. Road to Lancaster. 
Neighbourhood of Lancaster. 


By adding here, the remarks made in my several 
excursions in America, most of which were made 
on foot, I propose to illustrate most of the opinions, 
which I have expressed. But first, I must say 
goniething of the neighbourhood of Philadelphia. 

This neighbourhood is very handsome, though 
fot that which borders upon the city. You must 
ro half a German mile (two English miles) from 
the city before you find any thing intere- ring. 
Close upon the city, the English have cut down all 
the trees. All is bald, and full of filth from the 
eity. Fe is only on the Schuylkill that the neigh- 
bourhood is truly enchanting. Gently rising bills, 
crowned with elegant country seats border on both 
sides the bed of this romantic rivere Five English 
miles above the city are the falls of the Schuylkill, 
where it flows through a range of Granite. The 
neighbourhood here is romantice A large brook 
BaS into the Schuylkill, not far from the fall. Its 

anks are naked rocks ,out of which trees, however, 
grow. 

A mixture of hills, vallies, clear streams, mea- 
dows and agreeable shrubbery, make the neigh- 
Hourhood round Germantown very charming. 
Some elegant villas, and still more pretty country 
‘seats, further encrease the beauty of this enchant- 
yng picture. Germantown isa village handsomely 
built, and consisting of one very long street. It 
lies at the back of a high hill, and enjoys a 
very clear and wholesome air. The banks of the 
Delaware, on the other band, are very flat and un- 
interesting. The opposite shore of New-Jersey, is 
a flat sandy plain, grown over with bushes. 

The neighbourhood around Philadelphia, to 
some distance, is however, by no means fruitful. 
They can raise upon it scarcely any wheat, on ac- 


The only singing bird in- 


The climate is very adverse to 
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ground is filled. ‘Fhe land is somewhat better for 


grass. 

Westward of the Schuylkill the land is barren 
and dry. The road to Lancaster which runs di- 
recily west, (Lancaster being only about five smi- 
nutes northward of PhiladeJphia) is, as far as the 
village of Downingstown, very uninteresting. 
Downingstown, is half way to Lancaster, aud thir- 
ty-three English miles trom Ihiladelphia. At 
Downingstown you come near to the chain ol 
mountains, which bound the valley of Lancastcr on 
the south eastern side. The south eastern side of 
tnis mountain would be uncommonly well adapted 
to the cultivation of the vine. Not far from Down- 
ingstown, flows an arm of the Brandywine. The 
civilization of a people may be recognized in the 
name oftheirrivers. The Indian names are most- 
ly well sounding, such as Susquehannah, Allegany, 
Ohio, &c. But by the name of Brandywine, you 
discover at once what sort of people they were who 
gave it to this beautiful river. 

At Downingstown, the first inn, is kept by a 
quaker family. They entertain you pretty well, 
but make you pay well too, and the people of the 
house have the disobliging manneis common to 
quakers. I can however, recommend to travellers 
the second inn. 


There are two ways over the above mentioned 


chain of mountains; the old, and the new macc 
read. In travelling by the old way, you have an 
excellent prospect from the top of the mountain 
upon the valley of Lancaster. Nothing but water 
is wanting to the landscape seen from that spot, 
to give it an extraordinary degree of heauty. Fields, 
meadows, small groves, good looking farms, hills, 
vallies, are ali here, and at a distance, the horizon 
in blue obscurity. bounded by an high mountain 
top, called the south mountain. It is the nearest 
hill tep to the blue mountain. 


Upon the turnpike road you bave no such fine 
prospect, though it crosses alike, the mountains. 
Rut on the other hand this neighbourhood has its 
appropriate beauties. A torrent rustles over the 
rocks by the side of the way, with its clear. though 
foaming stream. On both sides of the road cise 
mountains, or rather rocks covered with wood. 

The chain of mountains is very broad, and when 
you have ascenced them, they sink very gradually 
again, on the Lancaster side. sothat you form at 
first no advantagecus idea of the fertility so much 
celebrated, of the county of Lancaster; far the 
neighbourhood is very arid. But you soon come 
to the fruittul loam, which distinguishes the coun- 
ty of Lancaster above all the rest of Pennsylvania. 

One English mile distant from Lancaster you cross 
over the great Conestoga, upon a bridge. ‘This river 
has rocky banks, and meanders between woody 
hills until it falls into the Susquehannah. The 
country here is high. “The Conestoga pours itself. 
between two woody mountains into that superb 
river, which here, is very wide: on the opposite 
western shore, the blue mountains rise in pictu- 
resque forms, and it is here interspersed with nu- 
merous islands» : 


The little Conestoga falls into the larger river 
ofthat name, five English miles above the mouth 
of the latter. The bunks of the great Conestoga 
are romantic ; those of the little Conestoga have a 
soft, pleasing beauty. They exhibit the image of 
plenty. Luxuriant meadows adorn its banks, ang 
their beauty is further ornamented with rose 
bushes. In other places its clear silvery waters 
rolling over gravel, are overshadowed by hedges 
of willows. Itis civided into numerous canals, to 
improve more extensively the fertility of the mea- 
dows. Here it murmurs in slight water falls. 
There it flows so lazily along, that. the eye can 
scarcely perceive the motion of the water. Herc 
at the proper scasons of the year, the rea breasted 


‘count of the quamities of garlic with which the | wood snipes may be shote The plover, the coving 


turtle dove, and the pretty American partrid 
delight also in these pleasant fields. oe 

llie strong scented meadows, are hounded h 
gen'ly rising small hills, on the sides of which frui 
iul ficlds and small groves alternately suc ea fe 
another, and which being beautitied by welj built 
country seats and fruit gardens, exhibit a varie 
gated landscape to the eye. This is an Arcudian 
region, but its inhabitants are by no means o 
description. 

Between the great and the little Conestoga, and 
nearly at an equal distance from both, stanes the 
city of Lancasicr, built upon the side ofan hij, In 
travelling to it upon the turnpike road from Plia. 
delphia, the finest prospect is upon the high hills 
along the great Conestoga, where woods and fields 
appear ina picturesque reciprocal succession, and 
well built farm houses in romantic situations ep 
liven the picture. 

The German Lutheran church in Lancaster, hag 
an hatidsome steeple which gives a charmin a 
pearance to the city. In gencral the red andutite 
colours of the houses, together with the green of 
so many gardens, forms a smiling picture, wien 
youlook down upon the city from the neighbour- 
ing hilise This place would be very good for the 
cultivation of tbe vines ‘The little Concstuya yields 
good eelse The numerous mill dams prevent the 
shad from proceeding up the Suoquchannah into 
this httle river. | 

‘Lhis neighbourhood is at least for the present, 
on account ofits high cultivation, the Faradise of 
toe Atlantic states, and for this cultivation itis ia- 
debted tothe Gernians. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Journey to the branches of the Susguchannah. 


In May. 1796, I made an excursion towards the 
north west, up the Susquchannah, to Sunbury, 
Northumberland anu the western branch of this 
river, upwaras, to Derrytown which is‘also calted 
Lewistown. From Lancaster to Elizabethtown, 
at the foot of the south mountain, át the northem 
boundaries of Lancaster cousty the land is conti- 
nualiy ascending; itis wnitteresting. and the nearer 
you approach to Elizabethtown, the more barren 
it grows. Elizabethtown is a dirty village. inha- 
bited by cut-purse inh kcepers. From Elizabeth- 
town to Midcletown, a distance of eight Enghsh 
miles, you cross over the south mountain, whichis 
here not at all bigh, but very broud. After pase 
ing over tins moubltain, you come upon the barks 
oi the Swatara, a river not ihconsidcrable, btt 
which, in the morning and evening is covered with 
unhealthy vapours, which give fevers amd fluxes to 
the inhabitants. Middletown is rather a large ril- 
lage. built of log houses. Here are numerous mils 
upon the Swataras From Miceletown to Harts 
burg, the road goes along by the Susquehanna 
The soil is-sandy. On the western bank a chi 
of mountains joins Close upon the river and 
parallel with it. 

Harrisburg is a place for fevers, and indeed it 
the yellow fever. I fell here into the clutches ù 
one of my own countrymen, a Magdeburger, who 
keeps an inn, and made me pay half a guinea for? 
meal. Shortly after, he stole and ran away. 


f that 


lined in company with some merchants of Phih- 


delphia, who would not hear a word of what ! re- 
commended, if there must be an aristocracy at all, 
tke’ aristocracy of the wise and virtucus. 

in the afternoon I proceeded as far as Mr. M‘Al 
lister’s, who being mentioned in Mr Cooper's book, 
is known in Europe. Cooper has extensively: afd 
as I found, accurately described: his plantation, 33 
a model He is really one of the most intelligent 
iarmers in America. He likewise keeps an inn 
an the American inns a well provided table must 
bot be expected. They generally give tea oF coffee 
for supper, Lieve, at -M‘allister’s, we bad collec 


a 


white turnips and heeed and butter, for which I. 
paid two shillings. It must not be supposed that 
the cheapness will increase with the distance from 
the sea-ports. Here. in the mountains, I found 
every thing enormously dear. 

M‘Allister lives in the gap where the Susque- 
hannah flows through the Blue mountain. The 
country is wild and romantic, but barren. ‘lhe 
river makes a fall where it divides the mountain; 
this happens at every chain of mountains through 
Which it flows. The rocks are there always in 
the same direction with the summit of the moun- 
tein. 

Harrisburg is situated on a plain, close upon 
the banks of the Susquehannah, which forms 
here several agreeable islands. This boasted 
region has otherwise nothing remarkable. ‘Ihe 
place is over-run with lawyers; a class of men 
who have shewn themselves so devoted in Europe 
to democracy, but who are, in America, wholly 
aristocratice They invcighed incessantly against 
the forced loan in France. * A fine freedom! 
forsooth !” was their exclamation. 

From Harrisbu-g to M‘Allisters, a distance of 

en English miles, the road procecds along 
the level banks of the Susquehannah, which here 
flows in tranquil majesty alonge [he Bhue moun- 
tains extending hike a wall from north-east ‘to 
south-west, form here an handsome prospect. 
These banks are interspersed with well-built houses; 
the soil, however, is a sanuy loam; and is not 
fertile. 

Atv M‘Allister’s we met a certain Mr. W 
with his young, and mteresting aaughter, who 
seemed not to have so much regard for her 
betrothec lover, Mr. M. as be had for ber. Mr. 
W—— is a land speculator, suddenly grown 
rich; who resides at Sunbury on account of his 
speculations. Tihe most favourable period for 
Jand speculations was from 1791 to 1796; in 
Bhany instances 100,000 dollars were made in 
two months time out of 100. The astonishing 
mise in the price of produce, occasioned by the 
European war, and pushed on by usurers, natu- 
sally gave a rapid appretiation to lands. I speak 
only of uncultivated lands. Suppose tor instance, 
one hundred thousand acres are purchased for 
as many dollars. The purchaser pays not more 
than two thousand dollars immediately down in 
cash. and for the remainder gives a bond, pro- 
 mising payment by installments of the whole 
. Sum ; part in four years for example, and the 
whole in six. The land rises, and the purchaser, 
for his two thousand, or his twenty thousand 
dollars that he has paid, sells it again for two 
millions. These great sums will, indeed, never 
be paid, because the fall of lands, which, in 
1797, has already begun must draw after it 
numerous bankruptcies among the land usurers. 
But, in the meantime, they have, during five 
years, warmed their imagination with the pleasant 
prospect of enormous sums, and have made large 

rofits upon small sums by the appretiation of 

e purchase monigs. A man who purchases 
ene hundred thousand acres for as many dollars, 
and sells them again for two millions, makes 
in his own fancy, a profit of cighteen hundred 
thousand dollars: but if he paid five thousand 
dollars earnest. money, and receives twenty 
thousand his actual profit is only of fifteen 
thousand dollars; for as:to realising the remaining 

normous sums, that will be out-of the question. 
hese successful land speculations, and the specu- 
Iating spirit kindled by them, have had, since 
1791, a prodigious effect in corrupting the morals. 
People, who were formerly poor, and who without 
labour, without doing any thing useful, have 
grown suddenly rich. wallow in the filth of sensual 
picasures. Hence arises, througbout the whole 
people, an eagerness to be ‘ich withant industry, 
= pitbout useful Jaboure Such a vational spirit 
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must very soon cease, or hurry the nation into | 
the most wretched condition. ‘This monstrous 
evil, which every one surely wiil acknowledge to 
be such, might have been cut up at once, by the 
roots, if a tax Lad been laid upon uncultivated 
lands. A settled medium price for the produce of 
the land, which the farmers themselves wish, 
would have been likewise highly advantageous to 
productive’ industry. As soon as this medium 
price was exceeded, the exportation should have 
been immediatcly prohibited, as in all tolerably 
well governed countries is always practiced. The 
consequences advantageous to agriculture from 
this, would have been, that lands would have risen 
in price, solely and exclusively, by the improve- 
ments and ameliorations which intelligent farmers 
should have mude upon them, and of course by 
an uupymentatton of their intrinsic worth; but in 
no sort whatever, by the mere circumstance that the 
Luropeans are cutting one another's throats, or 
by the like external accidental occurrences, which 
occasion merely a momentary artificial price, the 
sinking of which will cause an unavoidable over- 
throw of the national wealth.—But I return to the 
relation of my journey. Miss W——, the daugh- 
ter of the speculator abovementioned, inquired of 
Mr. M‘Allister, the landlord, who that gentleman 
was; ‘meaning my travelling compuanion:—*« You 
are very lucky,” said M’Allister to my fellow- 
traveller, upon telling us of the lady’s inquiries, 
e but it is all over; for I told her, that you are 
unarried.” Hereupon iay friend was very angry. 
Indeed I remarked at supper, that is, at the alore- 
said white turnips and cofice, to which, in honour 
of Mr. \\———, were added some very good tasted 
small fried fish, here called sun-fish, certain looks, 
veiled, however, by that virgin modesty which 1 
so unusual in Americas They kindled an tna in 
my fcliow-travellers breast. | 

The next morning at six o’clock, after breakfast- 
ing. we departed. In America the breakfast makes 
at leust as good a figure asthe dinner and supper. 
With the cofice we had broiled meat, radishes, 
cucumbers, fish, &c. to eat. The coffee, which 
they swallow by quarts, is commonly very weak , 
here, and in many other houses, it is good.—A 
servant maid stands by the table, and fills the 
cups. 

Mr. M‘Allister being one of those men who 
know how to make the most of their time, took 
care not to send us without breakfast into the 
morning air. Upon rising from breakfast, Miss 
W . cast another languishing look, half con- 
cealed under the shadow of her long eye-lashes, 
at my companion, and we set out upon our way; 
Mr. W— and his family in a carriage ; my friend 
and myself, provided with our guns and pouches, 
on foot. 


(To be Continued.) 
ane 
POLITICS. 
FROM THE PALLADIUM. 


LESSONS FROM HISTORY. 


Itis of the very nature and essence of despotism 
to make use of the rabble, and to depress the mid- 
dling class of citizens. In old Rome Marrus, forthe 


first time in the annals of that Republic, enlisted 


his soldiers from the sixth class. or those who 
had nothing. Whereas, until that time, the ar- 
mies of Rome were composed of those who paid 
taxes. The honour of bearing arms was confined 
tothe Freem-en, as they would be called in Connec- 
ticut. ‘They alone held the political power, and the 
right of voting. For, although the rabble or 
sixth class was not wholly excluded from suffrage. 
yet those who take the pains to read Livy or Di- 
onysius of Halicurnassus, will perceive that the ex- 
crcise of their right was very effectually guardec 
from abuse. 
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As ambition advanced, the rabble were covrt- 
ed. ‘Matius admitted citizens from the cities of 
Italy, in familiar phrase, he naturalised every bo- 
dy that would come to Rome, and vote arnues and 
provincesto htm. Accordingly, the eternal City, 
us Roman vanity denominated it, the congucror 
and sovereign of all nations, was herself suibducd 
by a crowd of strangers. They were naturalized m 
troops, and rushed in to make the native Roman, 
strangers and servants in Rome itself! Lhis very 
work is going on in America. Every ship from Ire- 
jand brings to Philadelphia more citiscns then 
wharf rats—and a pest as hard to endure or to get 
rid of. 

The ruin of Rome foHowed. Liberty fell first, 
for strangers came in to betray it. ‘Then Romaa 
glory faded, for the armies were composed of rab- 
ble -who were teo base to feel the inspiration of 
patriotism, and they had too much power in mak- 
ing Emperors, for discipline to have any power 
over them. Too corrupt for freedom, a mongrel 
race too democratic for arms, at length they could 
neither sustain the weight of their own glory, nop 
even of their chains. The Goths, and other bare 
burians. extirpated the descendants of the Scipios 
as tco cowardly and base even for slavery. ‘They 
propled Europe anew with swarms of hardy savae 
ges of the north, who loved liberty because it wae 
glory, and despised arts and letters because they 
were Roman. l 

Much might be added to this short history, te 
prove thatthe lowest class in Rome, was always 
mude the dupe of the arts of demagogues, in order 
to be their convenient instrument. Butnever wae 
the good of this rabble the object or the effect of the 
harangues and intrigues of their flatterers. It 
would lengthen this paragraph too much, to pure 
sue the course of these remarks any further. Per- 


haps it may be attempted bereafter. 


In Paris we have seen the rabble assembled, har- 
angued, fed, paid and armed, and then suppressed 
by the regular troops. 

In order to have the assistance of the rabble, 
the Roman and French demagogues gave, or pre- 
tended to give them political power—really gave 
them bread, sometimes arms, and often feasts and 
sports. Foralmost five hundred years, the km- 
perors distributed daily three pounds of bread each, 
to a lazy crew, who loitered from morning till 
night in the circus or amphitheatre. This kept 
idleness in a‘state of dependence on the prince, but 
it increased the number of the idle. At the same 
time, it augmented the burdens that the indus- 


‘trious middling class of citizens had to bear. These 


at length became so heavy, and the military go- 
vernment, while it was obliged to court the base, 
needy and vicious multitude, was so discouraging 
to the holders of property, that the Empire fell inv 
toa consumption. The people diminished, the 
lands became vacant, and the sound population 
perished. Its place was supplied by the barbari- 
ans, who settled by tens of thousands, and a€ 
length subverted the Empire: 4 fate which we are 
doing our utmost to inflict on our country. 

In like manner the French revolution leaders 
flattered, assembled and paid the half naked mob 
of Paris. The burdens on property were immense 
in their amount, and arbitrary in their principle. 
The change of the landed property of that country 
was greater in five years of the revolution than was 
made of old Ly Attila, who was called the scourge 
ofGod. Nothing ever equalled it in Roman or mo- 
dern history. 

Why is this uniform alliance of demarogues with 
mobs; and why is it that usurpers are so sure tode- 
press if not to extirpate the middling class of citi- 
zens: the clase that holds, in every nation, alarze 
part ofthe property? The answer is casy. The 
indigent rebble is every where turbulent. Having 
nothing tc lose, a tyrant does not look to them fcr 


spoil. But their nymbers and restlessness of spie 
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rit make them formidable to him. He naturally 
therefore, snatches something from those who have 
property, to keepthe rabble quiet, by giving them 
sal) gratuities and extravegent hupes. 

It is easy to see that a tyrant will squeeze the 
middling classes excessively. [heir property 
tempts his desires and those of his solciers, while 
their care of it insures their tameness. Like the 
Sea-otters, their tat prevents their flight, and they 
are knocked on the head to save powder and shot. 
Octavius and Antony gave one third of the lands 
ef Kuly to their soldiers, and turned the farmers 
eut. 

Hence it is thatrevolution is forever fatal to 
property. The very stimulous to revolution is 
she hope that property will shift hands. 

Power, it is said, follows property : and as those 


who hold it will desire protection—which confu-` 


sion and violence will not give and could not insure 
—their weight and influence will ever be auti-re- 
voluuionary. The revolutionists, therefore, will 
spring up among the destitute, who want spoil, 
and the daring ambitious, who seek dominion. The 
success ofthese latter, puts all property at their mer- 
cy, and their own security demands that it should 
shift hands, in order that the power it conters may 
be taken from enemies and placed in the hands of 
associates. 

What has all this dry discourse to do with our 
affairs! says Dives, the great farmer, who has 
many thousend dollars lent on mortgage. The 
answerts, it has a great deal to do with them. The 
Worcester “ Farmer” says, very fairly, “ Liberty 
must be ransomed a second time from the hands 
of the opulent.” The public funds and banks are 
openly threatened in the Jacobin Newspapers. 
A whisky mob would borrow very freely from the 
vaults. 

Indced what is there beside to tempt our needy 
Patriots to so much exertion? Surely more citi- 
zens come over in every ship than we can elect 
consuls for life. They expect humbler and more 
accessible rewards. A few great Democrats may 
expect office ; but the only lure for arestiess des- 
titute multitude is plunder; and those who have 
been used to it in St. Domingo and in Eursoe, are 
coming here to set up their trade. 

Let the real people, the house holders and pos- 
scssors of small property, rest assured, on the 
evidence of dreadful and invariable experience, that 
the revolutio.ists of this country, the avowed ad- 
mirers ofthe French revolution, are no friends to 
the people: They may, indeed, form a league 
with the vicious and destitute of our cities, but 
they try todeceive and will certainly betray, op- 
press and enslave the middling class. Let them 
then mark the Jacobins as the People’s enemies, the 
cacmies of virtue and of true Liberty. 

ae 


MISCELLANY. 


The springs of Milton, or as they are vulgarly ealled, 
Ballston waters, are famous in the records of many a vale- 
tudinarian, and even in the memory of the Idler, and the 
Man of Pleasure. A good description of this salubrious 
yeireat we read in the New-York Morning Chronicle. } 


BALLSTON OR MILTON SPRINGS. 


This agreeable place of summcr resort has been 
extremely well attended this season. The com- 
«uny came and departed earlier than formerly. 
Vhether at was owing to the peculiar quality of 
tae water, or to the determination of che -rfulness 
which the vistors bring with them, cusuists may 
decide; but if we may judge by countenance and 
de portuicnt, there are few heavy hearts at the 
sprui3s Good humour and sociability are ever 
the order of the day; and ifthe animal spirits have 
io preat ap influence over the health of the body, 
as sume physicians aihir, we need not employ 
vee use or chem cab re-agents ta ascertain the ana- 
hove OF ise Water; nov nesd we look fur for their 
pv¥l vistia on tue COustiutOd ul the Ydleludiba- 
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rian. Through mistakè the springs have always 
been called Ballston, though situated in the town- 
ship of Milton. 

The place itself is totally destitute of natural ad- 
vantages. Ina dreary and marshy hollow, sur- 
rounded by high and barren hills, it presents little 
to invite the curiosity. Withthe exceptions of its 
clear and sparkling chalybeate water, which expe- 
rience has pronounced beneficial in an innumera- 
ble variety of maladies, its attractions are all di- 
ventitious. Yet it furnishes an additional support 
to the observation. that wherea number of persons 
are cCliected, determined to make each other hap- 
pysthey will rarely miss ther object. 

To this inviting spot we find drawn, during sum- 
mer months, the gay, the brilliant and the fashion- 
able from every quarter ofthe union. ‘Lhe eastern 
and the southern states vie with each other in trans- 
mitting their brightest beauties to enliven this bar- 
ren valley. Unger the reviving infiuence of its 
waters the roses of their cheeks, which the dissi- 
pation of winter had faded, ure taught to resume 
the florid tinge of health: Their languid spirits to 
revive, their wasted sprightliness—and their en- 
feebled forms to regain their pristine spring and 
elasticity. 

kiding, walking, reading and fishing, constitute 
the usual amusements of the day: music and danc- 
ing generally lead their attractions to enhance the 
pleasures of the evening. ‘lwo spacious houses 
of entertainment being competitors for the public 
favour, every scason witne -ocs in improvement of 
accommodation; but the encreasiny resort has. as 
yet exceeded the arrangements provided for the 
reception of visitors. 

Saratoga springs, about 8 miles from Ballston, 
forms one of the most customary rides. ‘They 
art superior in situation, and waters more various 
in their qualities. An excellent public house has 
lately been crected for the reception of company ; 
and as they have been considerably visited this 
sulnmer, there appears a prospect of iheir rivalling 
the former. 

Fisking partics from the springs ‘o Lake George, 
(about 50 miles) have been more than usually fre- 
quent this season. ‘Whe lake aftords plenty of sport, 
and furnishes a variety of picturesque scenery. 
The eccommodations are sull indifferent, but, if 
this exertion continues, the rage will doubtless 
rapidly improve ihein. 

A lew parties, fond of romantic prospects, have 
lately Chosen the following route: from Albany 
they proceed to the springs, either through the 
Hourishing towns of ‘Lroy and Lansinburg. or by 
the way of Waterford, visiting the celebrated Co- 
hoes falls: from the springs to Schenectady, and 
from thence up the bank of the Mohawk to Utica. 
The ride from Schenectady to Utica is one of the 
most delightful in the United States. tis turn- 
pike tue whole of the way—now winding along rich 
liats, now gradually climbing eminences that com- 
mand extensive and variegated prospects. The 
eye embraces at one view abrupt and rugged up- 
lands—gently swelling hillsk—and a richly culi- 
vated valley, enlivened by the serpentine wanaer- 
ings of the Mohawk. Travellers of taste, who 
have pursued this route, express, in animatcd 
terms, the pleasure they have received from the 
jaunt. 

eres 


USEFUL ARTS. 


[The subsequent article is from a New-York paper. It is 
a very just tribure to the genius and erterprise of many 
ofcur Prmters. Theelegance of Philadelphia ty pography 
ts generally admired; and some works have issued from 
the American Press, which, in splendour, if not am 
Correctness, nearly rival the eiegant printing of Europe ; 


It has formerly been matter of much reyret to 
the friends of the Typographic Art in the Unitet 
States, that most of trose lterery preductior: 
which have becwassucd irua tue Aut ab prooesc., 


have heen exeevted in +e slovenly a manner, as fy 
be truly disgusting toevery reader of taste. V orks 
of the most celebrated reputation have been 
printed on the coarsest paper and an old 
worn-out type, while, at the same time, so hit. 
attention hus been paid to the important article of 
typographical correctness, that the force and 
beauty of some of the most elegant observations 
have either been entirely lost, or, at least, in a 
great measure obscured. 

So long as the business of printing was conducted 
in this manner, it is by no means surprising, that 
imported books were preferred to those published 
in our own country. But an æra of improvement 
in arts and manutectures, particularly in printing: 
has, within these few years, commenced in the 
American States; and unless some untoward 
circumstance should occur to impede our pro 
gress, we have reason to hope, that before may 
years elapse, our artists and mechanics will be 
able to vie, in the neatness amd excellence of theip 
workmanship, with the most celebrated cf they 
brethren in Europe. 

To promote so laudable an object, patriotism re. 
quires, that wc should, with pleasure, encourage 
every successful effort of our citizens towards im-' 
provement: for it i» by such patronage alone, that’ 
they will be emboldened to proceed in their 
respective undertakings with spirit; being well 
assured that their exertions will be finally crowned 
With an adequate and proper reward. 

I have already hinted that, though a rapid im- 
provement is visible in different arts and manufac- 
tures, yet, perhaps, it is more apparent in the 
business of printing, in all its various branches, 
than in any other. I have, accordingly, scen 
books published within these few years, -in this 
city, in Philadelphia, and in other places of the 
United States, which would do no discredit to any 
of the printing-offices of Europe. 

To particularize all the works of merit which 
have, of late, been published in this country, with 
neatness, elegance and accuracy, woukd be toe 
tedious: indeed it would be almost impossible to 
procure a correct list of them, as they have now 
become so exceedingly numerous. 


' POLITE LITERATURE. 


The following elegant essay we copy from the “ New En- 
giand Palladium.” We have cccasion frequently to ad 
mire the correct sentiments and manly style of a genile 
man, whom we not only love asa friend, but respec: as 
one of the most acme critics in Ar erica. The gued 
sense and the eicgan: expressions of this Auttur, who 
has long and atrentively studied the finest models of Artis 
Brace, are decisive proofs in favour of CLassical ble 
VERATURE. } 


ON THE PROSE OF COWLEY. 


I mentioned ina former number, that the prose 
of Cowley was remarkably elegant, for the age in 
which he lived, and read well even at the present 
day. It has, indeed, as I think, Dr. Johnson o 
serves, never met with its due commencatia} 
and there are few, who know any thing of Cir 
ley’s writings, beyond the productions of bis Mus 
I shall make a few short extracts, which may ex 
cite the curiosity of some to the perusal of bis 
works, and which at the same time, wil] be more 
worthy the public perusal than any original mat- 
ter of my own.. ` 

“ The liberty of-a people consists in being go- 
erned by Jaws, which they have mace themselvcs 
under whatsoever form it be of government; the 
hberty of a private man, in being master of his own 
time and actions, as far as may consist with the 
lawsol God and his country. Of this latter only 
we are bere to discourse, and to enquire what estule 
of lite does best seat us in the possession cf 1b 
This liberty of our own actions is such a fundamen- 
cal privilerre of Lumen nature, that Goe bimeell 
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brother to the Gods of the earth; to call together 
parliaments with a word of his pen, and scatter 
them «gain with the breath of his mouth; to be 
humbly and daily petitioned that he would be pleas- 
ed to be hired, at the rate of two millions a year, 
to-be the master of those who had hired him before 
to be their servant, to have the estates and lives of 
three kingdoms as much at his disposal, as was the 
litle inheritance of his father, and to be as noble 
and iiberal in the spending of them ; and lastly, (for 
there is no endof all the particulars of his glory) 
to bequeath all this with one word to his posterity ; 
to die with peace at home, and triumph abroad; 
to be buried among kings, and with more than re- 
gal solemoaity ; and to leave a name behind him, 
not to be extinguished but with the whole world; 
which, us itis now too little for his praises, so it 
might have been too little for his conquests, if the 
short line of his human life coula have been stretch- 
ed out to the extent of his immortal designs.” 
Essay on the government of Oliver Cromwell. 


over us permits us to enjoy it, and that too after a 
forfeiture made by the rebellion of Adam. He 
takes so much care for the entire preservation of it 
to us, tnat he suffers neither his providence nor 
eterual decree to break or infringe it.” 
Essay on Liberty. 

& ‘The first wish of Virgil was to be a good phi- 
losopher; the second, a good husbandman: God, 
(.vihom he seeined to understand better than most 
of the most learned Heathens) dealt with him, just 
as he did with Solomon; because Le prayed’ tor 
wisdom in the first place, he added all things also, 
which were subordinately to be desired. He made 
him one of tie best philosophers and best husband- 
men; and, to adorn and comniunicate both these 
faculties, the best poet. He made him, besides 
all this, a rich man, and a man who desired to be 
no richer. To be a husbandman, is buta retreat 
from the city ; tobe a philosopher, from the world; 
or rather a retieat from the world, as it is man's, 
into the world, as it is God's.” 


Essay on Agriculture. 


« There are two sorts of avarice ; the one is but 
of a bastard kind, and that is, the rapacious appe- 
tite of gain; not forits own sake, but for the plea- 
sure of refunding it immediately tbrough all the 
channels of pride and luxury. The other is the 
true kind, and properly so called, which is a rest- 
less and insatiable desire of riches, not for any fur- 
ther em or use, but only to hoard, and preserve, 
and perpetually increasing them. ‘Lhe covetous 
man of the first kind. ts like a greedy ostrich, 
which devours any metal, but it is witii an intent 
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soarana ‘‘ If venerable time, 
S'ain at the foot of pleasure be no crime, 
Then, with his silver beard, and migic wand, 
Jet Comus rise, Archbishop of the land; 
Let him your rubric and your feasts prescribe 
Grand metropolitan of a'l the uibe.” 

The subsequent articie theugh at the first view it may startle 
the Idler, will be read though without one yawn of 
Laswitude. It is the moat fascinating description of the 
nocturnal delirium of a Masqueradé we have ever perus- 
ed. The narrator has the vivid fancy, and the copious ex- 
pression of a Radcliffe; andan his florid page he has 


to feed upon it, andın eticect, it makesa shift to di- 
gest andexcern.it. The second is like the foolish 
chough, which loves to steal money only to hide it. 
The first does much harm to mankind, and alittle 
good too, to some few; the second does good to 
none, no, not to himself. ‘Lhe first can make no 
excuse to Ged, or Angels, or rational men for his 


_ this artic.e is the curious 


- marshalled the gayest groups of a Fai:y land AN is fro- 


lic, fanciful and volatile. Ihe the “ quaint revellers” he 
describes. What is detormed he conceals with roses of 
decoration, ard he so artfully arranges the false brilli- 
an.s ot midnight exhibiton, that they sparkle with ten- 
fold lustre. An additional reason ior usto con‘emplare 
picture it presents of the 
dissipation, consequent upon a Peace. This magnificent 
display of Asiatic excess appears to be 


made by the de- 
actions; the second can give no reason or colour, 


not to the devil himself, for what he does; he is a 
slave to Mammon without wages. The first makes 
a shilt to be beloved ; ay, and envied too by some 
people; the second is the universal ob ject of hatred 
and contempt.” 


claimers agaiust a war with France, and these moral 
guardians of British economy appear on this occasion, 
whether they were * Scrarcheu,”” or rent by the war, to 
be. no unwilling advocates for lavish expenditure. The 
Larl of Moira, no more solicitous to facilita‘e the des- 
cent of kis French friends in Ireland, or to vawr of 
tbe loyalty ot Ballynabinch, now * smooths his wrinkled 
front,” and 
He capers nimbly in the Ladies’ chamber, 
To the Laseroicns pleasing of the lute 
The first fruits of a hollow and short lived accommoda- 
tion with a neminal Republic, appears to be like the 
| Sodom apples. alluded to ny, Balinybrose, Of splendid exte- 
rior, but of internal corruption. The Kiddy metropolis 


Eesay on Avarice. 

But the following passage, which contains the 

character of Cromwell, may vie with almost any, 
ancient or modern, in eloquence and beauty. It 
will probably bimg to the mind of the political read- 
er, that fortunate freebooter, who, like Cromwell. 
has furnished the world with an admirable com- 
mentary on the Utopian text of Liberty and Equa- 
lity, and now rules witb despotic sway the free and 
pions inhabitants of France. 

“ What can be more extraordinary, than that a- 
person of mean birth, no fortune, no eminent qua- 
dities of body, which have sometimes, or of mind, 
which have often, raised men to the bighost-dipoi- 
tics, sheuld:havc the courage to attempt, and the 
‘happiness to succeed in so improbable a design, as 
the destruction of one of the most ancient, and 
most solidly founded monarchies upon the earth? 
That he should have the power or boldness to put 
his prince and master to an epen and infamous 
death ; to banish that numerous and strongly allied 
family ; to do all this under the name and wages of 
a parliament, to trample upon them too as he pleas- 
‘ed, and spurn them out of doors when he grew 

weary of them; to raise up a new and unheard of 
anonster out of their ashes; to stifle that in the very 
infancy, and set up himself above all things that 
ever were called sovereign in England; to oppress 
all his enemies by arms, and all his friends after- 
wards by artifice; to serve all parties patiently fora 
‘while, and to command them victoriously at last; 
to overrun each corner of the three nations, and 
overcome with equal facility both the riches of the 
South, and the poverty oi the North; to be feared 
Wid Counted by all forei;u- prices, and acopted u 


the inebriate mob, whether m the streer, or the Saloon 
drench themselves in the cup of false joy. To martial 
sounds succecds the masquing seene, aud grave Senators 
exciasm to the meiting fair 
Fraid your locks with cosy twine, 
Dropping odours, drepping wine, 
Rigour now ts gone co bed 
-Amd Aevice. with ecrupulvus head 
Srrictage and sour Severity 
~ With their grave saws in slumber lie 
We, that are of purer fire, 
Imitate the starry quire. l 
Now to the moon in wavering morrice move, 


LONDON, June 2. 
MASQUED BALL AT CUMBERLAND HOUSE: 


This magnificent Fete was given. on Monday 
night, under the patronage of the Unicn Club, 
and management of Earls Moira, Landaf, anc 
Cunningham, and Lord Cahir. ‘The history. o! 
our amusements presents no period that abounds 
so much. in this species of spectac/e asthe present. 
For weeks past we have had to notice ascries ot 
them, vying with each other in splendour and vari- 
ety. That, however, of which we are now speak- 
ing, appears to have been a chef d'euvre, produ 
ced by the delirium of the day, leaving us little hop. 
of ever finding an equal. The industry of the town, 


pleasure, long since gave note of prep..ration—. 
The whole host of taylors, mantuu-Mahers, wn, 


is transformed to a sort of Enchanted ground, on which: 


which always forms the vanguard in the army o:i. 
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milliners, have been for a month in requisition. 
Cooks, painters, carpenters, and confectioners, 
were levied en masse, and supplies raiscd to great 
amount, for this extraordinary service, destined 
to mark the commencement ofour pacific cam- 
paigu with every lustre. At about half after eleven 
all the fashionable world began to be in motion. 
The effect of such amass of coaches and Carriages 
collecting trom all quarters, and pouring upon the 
Spot, may be easily conceived. The first had 
scarcely reached Cumberland-House before the 
neighbouring street presented along and uninter- 
rupted cavalcade. The line that descended by Bond 
street extended from the top and the whole length 
of Picadilly, and Pall-Mall, two lines deep. Ine 
structions were given to the couchmen to set down 
and take up with their horses’ heads toward St. 
James street. By this arrangement all crossingr 
and jostling were avoided: but from the necessa. 
ry slowness of the procession, three hours had 
clapsed before it reached its destination. It was 
consequently three in the morning before the whole 
company arrived———Had indeed the persons in 
every Carriage waited for their turn, it would have 
veen still later; but the impatience of many who 
were far back in the line, or came in other direc- 
tions, was so great, thatthey abandoned their catria- 
ges and made their way on foot through the croud 
in their masks and characteristic dresses. l 
To the capacious means which the regular esta- 
blishment of the house affords were added several 
temporary accommodations. One of these was a 
long and beautiful Al/ec-vert or green walk, extend- 
ing from the centre window in the rear through 
the Prince’s garden tothe Mall in St. James’s Park. 
it was covered in and hung with numerous festoons 
of variegated lamps and terminated by a transpa- 
rency of a female figure, representing Peace as- 
cending to heaven, after having destroyed war, 
and his attending fiends. Pomona and Vertum- 
nus themselves might be proud to acknowledge it 
for their favourite garden. The finest flowers of 
every species blooming in beds along the sidcs of 
the walk, ana behind them, and close to the walls, 
rose in great abundance; the most beautifulshrubs 
and dwarf fruit trees, consisting of oranges, cher- 
ries, &cC. growing ina state of nature. It is im- 
possible to convey by any description, the beauty of 
this scene, either upon close examination, or in 
perspective view from the principal room in Cum- 
berland House.—The entrance of the dlice-cert 
was {rom a covered promenade, running along the 
back of the house, and extending atone end be- 
yond it, adorned with flowers, and shrubs, and 
lamps. Seven doors at equal intervals opened into 
u from the body of the house; and on the eastern 
end it communicated with the ball-room. These 
two walks were rendered peculiarly grateful from 
the freshness of the air, the coolness of the ground 
and the odour of the surrounding flowers and 
shrubs; they consequently afforded a happy retreat 
to all who, in the course ofthe night suffered from 
the heat of the ball-room and interior apartments, 
which was excessive. They consequently presented 
a constant ebb and flow of persons retiring from 
the busy scene with fatigue, or returning to it with 
recruited spirits. Here too a groupe of travelling 
SIpsies pitched their tents, lighted a fire and made 
several excursions to collect provisions. They had 
an ass, with panniers, between which were placed 
two fne chubby children of the Egyptian breed: 
Many a credulous fair one resorted to these oracles 
to learn her destinies; and many a fair promise 
was held out in future lovers, husbands. and num- 
-rous progeny. The lovely Miss Pigot supported 
ihe Peincepas Sybil, and Lord Charles Bentinck was 
the head of the tribe, consisting of Miss S. Pirot 
vir. Smith. and several others. They intended to 
“ng catches and glees ; but from the pressure of 
-he crowd collected trom the Interestofthe scene, 
be voral part of their pian was abenconed. jue 
Jal VOOM, the third temporary structure upon yo! 
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occasion, was 70 feet long, by 48. 
mented With paintings, representing views of Lou- 
don, and lighted up with five magnilicent chande- 
lierse The dances commenced avout two, but tie 
Goddess of the light fantastic toe was not very suc- 
cessfulin herinspirations. The number that oin- 
ed in the dance was a very small part of poptia- 
tion, and yet never was the ear assailed by more 
delighttul and animating music. The band, all dres- 
sed in green, played in an arbour. It consisted ot 
thirty of the first performers of Scotch music, ably 
led by Mr. Gow. ‘The reels and strathspeys were 
given in true stile. This apartment was aiso orna- 
mented with flowers and shrubs, for the supply ot 
which in such abundance all the nursery gardens 
round town have, for some days pust, been pour- 
ing torch al] their sweets. At the opposite end of the 
house was another temporary builiing, as a tea 
and coffee room, communicating with the three 
great rooms upon the ground fluor, which cousti- 
tuted the grand scene for the exhibiuon of the 
masks and characters. All the upper rooms to the 
attics were laid out for supper, they amounted to 
go, in which covers were laid for 1400 persons. 
The most remarkable of them, was the Prince's 
supper-room. It was in a stile of superior splen- 
dour, and the p/ateaux down the middle of the ta- 
ble were beautiful in the extreme. Every chair 
was arched over with a garland of roses, which 
gave each row, when viewed in profile, the ap- 
pearance of an avenue of rose trees, or as the com- 
puny leaned forward, of a series of beautiful heads 
crowned with chaplets. ‘There were four of these 
avenues. The room accommodated 60 persons. 
who composed his koyal Higkness’s select par- 
ty. At half past 3 the Prince sat down to sup- 
per. Over his head appeared a canopy of rose co- 
loured silk, with the feathers and other heraldric 


It was. orna- 
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turbans did the inventor great credit. 


as a Pilgrim 3 


the Marquis of -Loroe, 2 


Bacchus: Lord Valentia, a Spanish Royal Lif. 
Guard: Mr. O'Brien, a Grey Monk : 


took away the Royal customer. Mrs. M. A. 
taylor, in yellow and silver, Mrs. Fitzherbert 
and Lady Hayyerston, grey and silver; Lady Al- 
len, and her two lovely daughters, /rish Peasants, 
in green @resscs, with green foil, slt-mrocks, ana 
sliver} the hon. Mrs. Knight, white and silver ; her 
sister, Mrs. Portman, slate colour and silver; Lady 
St. Clair, black and gold; Lady Smith Burges, black | 
and silver; Lady till and Miss Berestord ; Mrs.ana 
Miss Clements, Lair Staves; the Marchioness ut 
Lownshend, white and silver ; Miss Pepper, an ange, 
dress white and silver, bice scarfana wings; Miss 
Rydley, yellow and silver, the Lady Seymours, whice 
and silver; Mrs. Lawrell, white satin, pearls and 
Viamonds ; the Countess of Atdborough; Lady S 
Stratford ; Miss Vaughan; Miss Courtney ; Dowa- 
ger Marchioness of Donnegal; Lady C. Jenkinson ; 
Miss Lewes, Miss Manners, and Miss I‘ordyces’s, | 
Were alsoin fancy dresses. Lady Sarah and Miss Bay- 
ley appeared in the Turkish costume ; their robes 
and turbans were of blue sattn, which attracted 
general notice for their elegant simplicity; the 
The beau- 
ulul Lady Elizabeth Villiers attracted the admira- 
tion ofthe motley groupe; her dress was formed 
of black lace and gold, the effect of which was 
strikingly novel and elegant. Among the most con- 
spicuous characters Were—the Prince, as Harry 
the Lighth, in a very rich appropriate dress; Lady 
C. Campbell was a most beautiful Ruphaei, in scar- 
let and violet dress, accotupanied by her brother, 
Col. Doyle, 
an [rish Peasant boy, admirably supported. who ad- 
hered the whole night clusely to Col. Dillon, as 


Mr. Tierney 
a Courtier; Lord Cravan, a Waterman: Mr. Tay- 
lor, a Clown: Mr. M. A. Taylor, a Physician: 


| Beverty, the: Banditti. l Though every body wie 
there, Nobody wis certainly one of the best charac. 
ters Inthe room; abcautitul female as a Pir in 
the Sun, who did not unmask the whole Biche és 

i = 1 Was 

asked by the Prince, * Will notthe sun appear dys 
ring the whole morning fiom under that black 
cloud 2’ 

Some ladies of distinction, lately from the Con. 
tinent had prepared a Phantusmegoria, Upon a ve 
superior scale ; but it was not possible to exhibit it, 
A group of French Ladies deserves notice, forthe 
taste and elegance of their dresses as +g yptran Fu 
| males. Mr. and Mrs. Otto, and Mr. Kecamien 

were of the party. 

Among the vocal groupes were one consisting of 
Viganoni, Rovedino. and Morclli, as Bailad Sings 
erse Another composed of Kelly, Miss Dixon 

Miss Jacobs, and Miss ‘Tyler, ana another of Loed 
Barrymore, Mr. Methuen. &c. One singing groupe 
comprising only ladies and gentlemen amatcury 
(among them was the Duke of Orleans,)as ha 
aan Gondoliers, with manuolines, &c. were admi. 
rably dressed, and had some chat ming music got 
up forthe occasion. Many excellent groupes. pros 
pared ata great expence, did not appear at ath 
One groupe inceed set all pressure at defance. Je 
consisted of eight men representing a boarding 
school mistress, with her scholars. Not cohtent 
with shocking modesty by the unseemly sight of 
biack bearaed misses, with bare and tawny arms 
anu shoulders, they under pretence of support 
ing ther hoydenish romping characters, pusned 
and forced their way in every direction with insuly 
ing rudeness. and in their assumption of nameg 
had no regard to. private character. 

It would far exceed our limits to mention all the 
names, and therefore we are obliged to pass with: 
out notice many hundreds of characters equaliy de 


serving of praise as those whom we have described 
For the same reason we must decline an attempt 
to describe the flus es of wit and merriment, in the 
collission of so many ardent spirits and enlightened 


ornaments. Equal to all these in brilliancy of 
artificial ornament, but far exceeding in natural 
beauties, was the apartment in the body of the 
house, on the ground floor, and on the same side 


the hon. Berkley Cravan, a Ginger Bread Nutman: 
Mr. Kein, a French Hair Dresser: . Mr. Walsh 
Porter, the Phuntasmagorie, a most excellent mask, 
the body silver, covered with azure tiffany. Mr. 


minds. 


with the temporary ball-room. It was surround- 
ed with a gradation of benches for the accommo- 
dation of those who chose to be calm spectators of 
the busy scene, and safe from the range of all the 
artillery of wit, which played upon the centre. 
Whether it were owing to a power in beauty to 
attract beauty, or whether a fortuitous concourse 
of circumstances could produce the effect, we do 
Not pretend to decide ; but certain itis, that so ma- 
ny beautiful women as took their stations at one 
period of tbe night upon these benches, were ne- 
ver before assembled together in the same roum. 
It would be impossible for the coldest imagination 
to describe the tout ensemble without giving an air of 
extravapance to the picture. Contemplating the 
surrounding circles, fancy one moment regarded 
it as the temple of beauty, in which some second 
Charles had enshrined all the loveliest women of 
his age, asthe proudest records of the glories of 
his reign. Looking at the lively contrast and ani- 
mation of masks and characters, it appeared an 
Olympic Tieatre, to which the Goddesses were 
invited as judges to award the prize of wit, spirit, 
end gallantry. In this most interesting circle we 
noticed the Marchioness of Hertford, in blue and 
silver; the Marchioness of Headfort, in while and 
silver, with a profusion of diamonds ; the Countess 
of Cunningham's dress black lace and silver; her 
sister, Lady Lawley the same. <A group of Fairy 
Queens, consisting of Ladies Anne and Susam la- 
milton, daughters of the Duke of Hamilton, and La- 
dy M. Taylor; the Countess of Keitrim, and thi 
Ledies Clements, in elegant embroidered whit. 
and silver dresses ; the Countess of Lenmare, and 
Lady C. Brown, Gipsies; the Countess of Mex- 
borough, a Gipsey; with whom the Prince shook 
havds; in return for which compliment, she ge- 
nerously offered to tell his fortune, but Lady Hun- 
loxe coming up in tae character of Muther Shipton 


P. Methuen, Jun. a Collector of Uharacters for the 


king Joha: Mr. Windham Quin, Fauconbridge : Rev. 
Mr. Dolphin, an Od Maid: Lord Dillon a Pigrim; 
tarl of Mountnorris, old English dress ; Countess 
of Mountnotris,a Piigrim: Mrs. Clive. a Gipsy, with 
a child ather back : Col. Montgomery, a Countryman : 
Col. Brown, a Roman General: Captain Chikton, Caseo 
Quot'em : Mr. Beckett, a Peasant : Lord Montford, a 
Lurk: Captain Graham, a Clown: Mr. Morse, an 
Oid English Baron: M. Boldero, a Piigrim: Mr. Hil- 
liard, a Friar : Marquis and Marchioness of Win- 
chester, Pilgrims: Mrs. Powell, a Highland Dress: 
Mr. Champneys, an Old English Dowager: Mr. 
Wrexam,a Highlander : Jord Downe and Mr. Penn 
as Pilgrims : Col. Brook, with a groupe, carrying an 
ensign on which was written Baronets Budgereg; Mrs. 
Champneys, as Mrs. Ford, looking lovely ; Miss 
King, a Country Girl: Mr. Erskine, an Orange Wo- 
man: Mr. LawreH,a Tay!or : Mr. Peacock, Fallstaff 

Mr. Green, a Quaker: Mr. Smelt, the Bragen 
Afask: Mr. G. Thornton, a Jurk: Mr. Heath, 
an Oid Maid: Mr.. Wilbraham, aSaniard: Mrs 
Dickson, an Indian Princess: Miss Brook, as Jfo- 
ther Shipton: the two Miss Lloyds, Country Girls : 
Mr. Sheridan, a Lusty Friar: Col. Macleod, of 
Colbecs, a Fishwomua: Mr. Pierrepont. a Sai- 
Jor: Lords Ussulstone, Temple, Colonels Church- 
ill and Thornton, Lords Courtenay. Mount kdg- 
cumhe, Yarmouth, C. Somerset, Mre M. Lewis, 
Mr. E. Walpole, Ssaniards: Marquis of Abercorn. 
in the Windsor uniform; Marchioness of Aber- 
corn, andthe ladies Hamilton, Hower Girls: Col. 
Campbell, a High'ander: Mr. J. Manners, a Turk ; 
word Cahir. a Pugrim: Lady Canir, a Highland 
‘ass? Mrs. St. Leger, a Witch: Lady and Miss 
Nouverics, fancy dresses: Lord Templeton, a Pii- 
come Mn Ogive, a Highunders and FJuntpe: 
jenny, Mre Dighton ; Messrs. Conoanne n, dmitb, 


Morning Post : Col. Baldwin, a Cardinal : Mr. Orde, 


The con.pany in fact embraced the wLole 
fashionable world, and formed an object too large 
tor the eye ofthe mind to take in one view. Am 
other disadvantage which attended’ the vastness 
the assembly, was also the necessary comptession 
by which the characters were rendered unable to 
exert their powers. They. were consequently lock 
ed up like militia men, and could not be consider- 
eda disposable force for the annoyance of their 
neighbours. It contained, however, all the elements 
ofthe completest and grandest fete of the kind evet 
exhibited ; and the company, possessing heart, spi- 
rit and gallantry, wanted only a more enlarged thes 
atre, and an opportunity of extending their servi- 
ces, to enable them to make it the brightest 
achicvment in the annals of pleasure. While the 
troops were distributed over the whole field of ac: 
tion, the. want, of sufficient raam to manœuvre wis 
not so perceptible. :., But when ‘the: hour of supper 
arrived, and the charge was made upon the tubig 
the whole body was thrown into confusion. ‘Tk 
were two slaircasesbut the company in general ste 
only aware c.fone, and there consequently prevailtd 
a severe struggle for precedence. ‘Che foremost d 
course poured into the ropms, and ail the seals 
were occupied in an instant ; but though the most de 
lictous fruits and wines were placed before them 
their fate was no better than the sufferings of Tante 
lus. In the struy-gle up stairs, a crash was heard, a$ 
if the stair-case was giving waye All were alarmed 
terror prevailed overall respect for sex or decorum 
Those who were upon the stairs, finding it impossi- 
ble to fall back, rushed with increased eagerness 
forward, and forced into the supper rooms already 
crowded to suffocation. The rooms now presented 
an alarming appearance. Twenty ladies might be 
seen fainuag at the same moment in the same 
oom. In this state some of xem were placed up- 
un the table among other forbiddea sruits and low 


ers. Otherswere laid out in the balcony to reco- 
ver among the bow pots. The females of firmer 
nerves, were allthe time busily employed in taking 
the diamonds from their hvad dresses, and putting 
them and their other valuable ornaments in their 
pockets. ‘Thus all the labours of the toilette were 
lost in a moment, and aH the economy of beauty 
deranged. The dresses, which upon an average 
cost from thirty to forty guineas, were torn to 
pieces, and wigs, of the most exquisite taste anu 
fancy, forced from their foundations. Strange that 
it never occurred to our creative artists to invent 
fainting wigs; if so, we should not have seen so 
many bare headed bcautics deserted by their mcon- 
tant Titus, Brutus, and Caracalla. 

The Prince’s supper room was an exce ytion to 
the general confusion of the night: while disorder. 


crushing, shricking, and fainting, prevailed in- 
every other apartment, all was harmony and con- ' 


cord of sweet sounds in the presence of his Roya: 

Highness. Here the Miss Abrams were sweetly 

singing * The Sailor Boy,” * Shelter the way- 

Worn Traveller,” and other favourite airs, accom. 

panied by some gentlemen amateurs. ‘There were 

not fewer than 3UU0 persons in thé rooms. They 
b-yan to depart at 5 o'clock. many of them not ou- 

iy without a taste but even a sight of the supp: r. 

Thé great proportion of them, did not howcver, 

ue the house until half after seven, and mary 

ad not retired before ten o'clock yesterduy 
morning. The circumstances of their departure 
eorresponded with the confusion of the preceding, 
gcenes. The carriages could not, from ‘their pie at 
humber be brougit up to the door; and therefore. 
hot only those who depended upon hackney coaches 
but those who had couches of their own, were obli- 
ged to yo on foot. If the streets then presented 

a view of Rome or Venice in the time of the Car- 

Dival, during the time the company were going at 

night, the resemblance was still stronger as they 

returned m the morning All the streets were 
filled with characters, scampering home, and us 
the reign fel) pretty freely, any hule remens of 
female dress that escaped the tempest of the night, 
were entirely spoiled. For a list of coughs, cokis, 
and cheumatisms, acquired upon the occasion. 
we must refer to the Doctors and Apothecaries. 
A great proportion of the carriages were brok: n, 
three horses were killed, and several servants sus- 
tained fractures: : A milk woman ‘fainted in'‘the 
street from the pressure of the crowd, and was 
nearly killed. as 
Several gentlemen were-very ill treated by the 
mob; one Turk had his turban taken from his 
head by force, and his Camel-Hair pelice torn te 
picces. 

Subscriptions to the club, to the amount of fifteen 
hundred paunds were paid within the last ten days, 
by members who had been in arrears This was 
done to have the privilege of purchasing tickets 
for the Ball. | : 


From this circumstance some idea may be form- 
ed of the expeciation which the fete had excited, 
and the universal cagermmess in the fashionable 
world to partake of its pleasures. i 

i aemp l ™= 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Extract of a letter from a Friend. 


Let me reconrmend to you strongly and setiously 
to reac! and to meditate XENOPHON’S treatise upon 
the Athenian Democracy. It isa great consolation 
to me, in the vicissitudes of our public, affuirs, to 
fii tat we are not conducting worse than others 
have doe in Similar situations. It is the infirmity 
Ql our natures; and no wise man would suter hi» 
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compostre to be ruffled by the fickleness and ‘injus- 
tice of the popular voice, when he knows there is a 
safe appeal from it to the impartial justice of 
posterity. 

ln the experience I have had of the world hither- 
Lo, | have convinced myself that the only path in 
politics, as in every thing else, which ought 
anxiously and ardently to be sought and pursued, 
is the path of right. But whether that path will 
be popular or not, is not to be inguircd. It must be lett 


to chance, or to Providence. If success in thir 


-worid were the test of virtue, the axiom that 


Lonesty is the best policy, would be a lie.— 
Htonesty is the best policy, because it has the 
richest resources in adversity—Because it consoles 
itselfin ats own consciousness, and because none ol 
its enjoymentls are essentially in the power ot 
othe rss 


I have recommended Xenophon’s Athenian 
Democracy to you, because it shews, in the 
clearest light, what the spirit and the effects of 
Democracy were, among the most enlightened 
aNG Most genious people th t ever existed upon 
Caltie Their universal: pracuce was to disgrace, 
abd thcir common practice was to put to death, 
every Mab, among them of extraurdinary virtue, or 
who had rendered them extraordinary servicese 
Aenopnon expressly founds his delence of the 
Goverament upon this principle, that Democracy 
is, in its nature, the institution, best calculated to 
raise the worst men in tne community to power. Now, 
says he, as the Athenians /ove tu have the worst men 
in power, Democracy must, of course, be the 
Government best suited to their purposes l 


But a man, who has any concern with public 
affairs, ought never to despaire Perseverance and 
Fortitude are among the most essential requisites 
to the supporter of a good cause. ‘True it is that 
Federalrsm is irrecoverably ruined in this country 
—I have long been fully convinced of it.—True it is 
that the present administration are going on with a 
strong gale, and a rapid tide full in their favour. 
But winds change, tides turn, and the popular voice 
will infallibly prove fcdée, sooner or later, to them 
as well as to others. They bave built upon the 
vulgar heart, and upon nothing else. Do you think 
they willnot find their habitation giddy and unsure ? 
‘Lhe laws of nature and of man will not change at 
their bidding. Their policy is weak and wicked. It 
may, doubtless, prosper for atime; but it cannot 
prosper long; and the more mischief they do, the 
more violently will it recoil at last upon themselves. 


Have you no faith m this doctrine? Reflect 
upon what is ‘passing at this moment before your 
eycs——Look into the heart of the man at the 
head of the union.—Glamis, Cawdor, King, he has 
it all, and he play'd most foully for it! But has he 
not been laid open to the inmost recesses of his 
soul, within the last three months? Has not his 
meanness, his hypocrisy, his falshood, his gros: 
sensuality, becn proclaimed in a voice of thunder 
over this whole continent? Is there a hov 
throughout the union where he has not been the 
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theme of scoth and cortempt? You say no! 
for his parasites and pimps still cry kim up, more 
loudly than ever, as a prodigy of virtuc.—But 
every body knows they are his parasites and 
pimps.—And after what has been, or what will 
be proved upon him, they, who clamour the loudest 
in his praise, wil despise him as much as his 
greatest enemies. Think you all the praise of his 
Smith's, Cheetham’s, and Duane’s, can administer 
consolation to him, under that consciousness of 
universal execration, which his infamous vices, 
thus blazoned to the world, have drawn upon him? 
Alas! all the perfumes of Arabia would not 
sweeten his little Aeart. The votes of the whole 
human race to make him Emperor of tbe world 
would not speak peace to the ayonies of his soul! 
And what has been the instrument to inflict upon 
him this insupportable scourge? Why, one of his 
own toois! ‘Lhe very mildew d ear, with which he 
poison'd his wholesome brother, within a little 
month has eternally Liasted himself. 


Will not one example suffice you? Look at the 
man, next in power to the first. See him tortured 
by a scourge of the same kind—see his reputatiom 
and character torn to pieces by some of the agents 
of Ais oum elevution. See him, after a long and 
involuntary silence, dragged at last into a public 
denial of facts, which are Immediately fustened 
upon him, and clinched, beyond all his powers of 
extractione See him almost universally deserted 
by the party, whose triumph he secured. Examine 
his letter, lately published; mark the violence of 
his agitation, lurking under the external colour of 
affected indifference.«Contemplate the real situa- 
tion; imagine to yourself the necessary feelings 


of these two men, and then ask yourself whether 


they are not most dearly paying for ull the success 
they enjoy. 

To make a mighty declension, and come to the. 
insidicus author of your Pennsylvania philippics, to 
animate the torpid sluggishness of each German 
boor, and to agitate the confused mind of each wild 
Irishman, I read the address to which you allude, 
and despised it. But I think ne other of the 
author than I thought before. If, in walking 
across tne ficlds, you unwarily place your foot 
too near a rattle snake, you will, of course, hear 
his rattle, and may chance to feel his tooth, but 
you know no more of -his nature, than you did 
before. This man promises us the blessings of 
luture Thomases at the head of the onion, and 
at the head of your state sovereignty, and the 
names are most happily coupled together. It 
reminded me of a line in Virgil, who, to pro 
nounce the severest of curses upon any man, 
who did not hate the poetry of Bavius, wishes 
that he, may love the verses of Mevius—l1 wish 
nothing worse to the man who now thinks of a 
Democratic President without contempt, than that 
ae should consider a Democratic state governor, 
as an object of veneration. 

A buxom widow complains, in a Provincial 


baper, that a young mun has run away without 
paying for his ded and board with her. fal. Pos 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
HORACE, BOOK II, ODE 4. 
vo XANTHIA PAHOCEUS. 


“JMITAYED BY THOMAS PAINE (NOT THE BOSTON 
POET, BUT THK SOPHIST OF THETFORD,) AND 
ADDRESSED TO THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

[** Young as we are, and with such a country before us to 
fill with people and with happiness, we should point in 
that direction the whole generutsve force of nature, wasting 
none of its efforts in mutual destruction.” 

Jefferson's notes un Virginia, page 257. 

See also the same sentimen: repeated in the President’s first 
message to Congress. 

Ancillam amare, heroum exemplo turpe non esse. 

That he had no occasion to be.astamed cf being in love 
with his maid; for that had been the case with many 
great men.”’] 

Dear Thomas, deem it no disgrace 
With slaves to mend thy breed, 

Nor let the wench’s smutty face 
Deter thee from the deed. 

At Troy’s fam'd siege the bullying blade 

W ho swore no Jaws for him were made, 
Robs, kills, sets all in flame— 

A SLAVE in petticoats appears, 

And souse! in love! head over ears 
The Lion’s heart is tame ! 


Lord ofthe world, when Nero reign’d, 
When fires were his delight 

f sLAvE the Tyger’s bosom chain’d, 
That slave indeed was white. 

Lo! at his feet the fawning train, 

tiis Smith, Blake, Cheetham and Duane, 
Howling his praise are seen! 

Vice turns to virtue at his nod ; 

Imperial Nero, grows a Gop 
And AcTE* grows a Queen. 


Speak but the word! alike for thee 
Thy venal tribe shall swear 

PUREST OF MORTALS thou shalt be 
And saLLY shall be fair. 

No blasted brood of Afric’s earth 

Shall Soast the glory of her birth 
And shame thy daughter’s brother, 

To prove thy pahders shall conspire 

Some king of Congo was her sire— 
Some Ethiop Queen her mother. 


Yet, from a princess and a king 
Whatever be their hue, 
Since none but drivelling idiots spring, 
And Gons must spring from you. 
We'll make thy Tommy's lineage lund; 
Black and white genius both shall blend 
In him their rays divine. 
From Phillis Wheatley we'll contrive 
Or brighter Sancho to derivet. 
Thy son’s maternal line. 


= For the history of Acte, the Emperor Nero’s Sally, and 
the methods taken by him to correct the procedure of her 
genealogy, consult his life in Suetonius. 

¢ lt appears that Paine before he wrote this incomparable 
Ode or Epithalamium, had attencively studied his friend’s 
Notes on Virginia. Phyllis Wheatley and Ignatius Sancho 
are there mentioned as the two prodigies of African intel- 
lect. Tere is to be found a learned and ingenious compari- 
son between the blacks and the whites, both in a moral and 
physical poine of view. The immoveuble veil of black, the 
acented boaes, and sundry other properties of the negrocs 
delicately alluded to here, are all noticed in that immortal 
work. It contains moreover the important discovery that 
*¢ the difference between the black and the white complex- 
ion is us real as if its seat and cause were better known to 
ws.” 

Wirh respect to the amatory propensities of the blacks, 
the Notes on Virginia remark, tbat ° love seems with them 
ty be more an eager desire, than a tender delicate mixture 
of senument and sensation.” And again, * Their lave is 
ARDENT, butit kKindies the senses only, not the imagina- 
tion.” Upon this poiuc she Author's testimony is beyond 
ail e,cepuion. (acle caters, i 
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` Though nature o'erthy Sally’s frame 

Has spread her sable veil, 

Yet shall the loudest trump of fame 
Resound your tender tale. 

Her charms of person, charms of mind. 

To you and motley scores confin’d 
Shall scent each future age; 

And still her jetty fleece and eyes 

Pug nose, thick lips and ebon ..oor0g 
Shall blacken Clio’s page. 


Nay, Thomas, fumble not thy head, 

Though Sally’s worth I sing, 

In me, no rival canst thou dread, 

I cause no horns to spring. 
Besides my three score years and ten 
I was not form’d like other men 

To burn for beauteous faces— 

One pint of brandy from the still 
My soul with fiercer joys can fill 
Than Venus and her graces}. 


AÐ XANTHIAM PHOCEUM ODE IV, LIB. IL. 
Ne sit Ancillz tibi amor pudori, 
Xanthia Phoceu: prius imsolentem 


Serva Briseis nioco colore 
Movit Achillem. 


Movit Ajacem Telamone natum 

Forma captive dominum Tecmessz; 

Arsit Atrides medio in triumpho 
Virgine rapta; 


Barbarz postquam cecidere turmæ 
Thessalo v:ctore, et ademptus Hector 
Tradidit fessis leviora tolli 

Pergama Graiis. 


Nescias an te generum beati 

Phy llidis lave decorent parentes, 

Regium certe ger.us; et penates 
Meret iniquos. 


Crede non illam tibi de scelesta, 

Plebe delectam ; neque sic fidelcm, 

Sic lucro aversam, potuisse nasci 
Matre pudenda. 


Brachia, et vultum, terere sque suras 

Integer laudo, fuge suspicari, 

Cujus Octavum trepidavit ætas 
Claudere lustrum. 


ANOTHER IMITATION OF HORACE, BOOR 11. ODE 4. 
FOR THE PURT l'OLIO. 
ADDRESSED TO A CERTAIN GREAT MAN. 


Nay hang not Tom, your nether lip; 
Tho’ you with Quashce made a slip, 
Your fame it will not blight ; 
Ajax a captive maid admir’d ; 
Achilles by a slave was fir'd; 
Both damsels tho’ were white. 


Who knows but Quasheba may spring 
From some illustrious sable King ; 

And mourns her chang'd degree: 
Odsbodikins, if this were true, 
And son-in-law t’a monarch, you, 

How devilish proud you'd be. 


Certes, a wench, though strait and tall, 
With lips so large and teeth so small, 
Though lively plump and mellow, 
Descended of ignoble race, | 
Would ne'er be suffer'd to solace 
The sage of Monticello. 


aem G 

t For a full explanation of the last s:anza, the curious 
reader is referred to the life of Thomas Paine, published in 
London, by Francis Oldys, about the year 1791. Paine in 
one of his pamphlets, subsequent to this period, has noticed 
the book, without denying any part of the instructive nar» 
rative it contains. 

N. B. By the nd.tor. The pretence, that Thomas Paine 
wrote this Ode, is mere pue-ic fiction. To my ceriam knows 
ledge he did not wrve it, and indeed to speak iu tue Gallig 
idiom, he is éacapudl/e of writing such verses, $ 


But banish, Tom, all vain alarria, 
Altho’ I paint each 'witching charm 
That grac’d your sooty bride; 
The heyday of my blood is o’er; 
For I am verging to three score, 
And have a wife beside, 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. DACTYL & conyy, 


Of all the “ arts of able” Poetasters, I know of None more 


universally practised, or which is attended with finer 
success than the art of Amplificution—~of drawing from g 
subject which appears scarce capable of affording matter 
for a single coupict, volumes of poetry. 


The modern dabster in Parnassian wares, can draw, beg 


out and twist ar edastic trifle, toa most astonishing lengh, 
A rolling eye or a dimpled chin, are an inexhaustible 
fund for songs, while the death of a favourite lap-dog 
or a catarrh in an “angel of a monkey” are argumens 
for elegys as long as * Grays,” or even epic poss s 
lofty as the Iliad. 


How fortunate is it for the lovers of poetry, as original 


ideaus are so very scarce, thar the poet is able te proiue 

so much froma single word—1 can compare it to nothing 

but the ingenious artist, who is able to hammer out, and 
spread a small! piece of Gold to almost any extent he 
pleases—Our poet has likewise another advantage, that 
in treating upon so indifferent a subject as the glance of 
his mistress, or what Pug, might buve said, if be wane 
ders from his subject, and writes a little infinity of a 
things as unintelligible as nonsengical—'tis easily pardon- 
ed by the good natured reader, who could hardly have 
expected so much from so barren a soil. 


Although not much given to this mode of spinning out “ wire 


drawn poetry,” yet to gratify the taste of a few amateri 
of the art, and as arich treat to those, who prefer 3 
nonsensical trifle, dressed upin verse to a “plam tak 
plainly told,” we have invented a machine for carding 
and spinning to what length the author pleases, say, om 
line or ive hundred—as a specimen, we cast the fob 
owing couplet into our mill. 


The dog w_ll bite 
A thief at night. 


And upon turning the crank only once—out spas, 


The faithful tray, tho’ every day he roam, 

And rove a thousand flow’ry climes among, 

Will seek each night with rapturous. joy bis 
home; : ; 

And to the moon attune his evening song. 


Should then some wretch, by pale-eyed famine led 
Beneath the dusky muntle of the night, _ 
Approach his master’s humble, low thatch’d shed 
To fich therefrom or Bread or Dollars bright. 


Our watchful dog, ‘still mindful of his trust 
Flies at his Aceds and lays him low in dust; 
Fond trusty Cur, our nobiest strains are due, 
And we with joy this trrdute give to you. ` 
umô: idge, Uctudcr 1802, 
mee 


EPIGRAMS. 


Though poor as a beggar, Tim vauntingly cries 


To my pocket my friends’ ever free, 


If fortune assist, let him share half the prize, 


"Lis as open to him as to me. 


«“ Why, I’ve known you,” quoth Dick, for i 


ten years or more, 
And your cash-has been always so sparing, 


Had your friend claim’d his part, 1 couid safely 


have swore 
He'd ne'er have been richer by sharing. 
Damon's in love, | plainly see, 
Without a rival proves ; 
_ Alas! who would his rival be 
For ‘tus Ainsef le loves 
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OF DESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGE, 
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PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6th, 1802. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


GONTINUATION OF PART THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Mr. M Allister—Peter’s mountain—The prospect— 
Bad Inns—dndecent custom of quartering two 
strangers in one, bed—Sunbury— Northumberland 
—Buffalo Valley—English Emigrants—Priestl;— 
Cooper. 


Mr. M(‘Allister, without being a genius for 
farming, that is, without having made any new 
discoveries in the art, or practising it upon a 
system of his own invention, is an industrious 
follower of the: farming modes of proceeding in 
use among the most intelligent farmers of his 
nation. [le likewise reads many English books 
upon the subject, and here and there makes an 
application of what they teach. He seems to 
have some mechanical genius, for he has invented 
a new sort of cyder mill to grind the apples before 
they are shaken from the press. He raises, per- 
haps, more clever than any other farmer in 
America; but no Lucerne, or Saintfoin, though 
‘the high arid hills, of which his plantation consists, 
would probably be good for that purpose. They 
would likewise be good for a vineyard ; but he has 
no thoughts of planting one. He keeps his 
orchard in perfcct order; but his kitchen garden is 
insignificant, though the best I have seen in the 
country, in Americae What distinguishes him, 
however, chiefly as a farmer, is the care which 
he bestows upon his cattle, and the rich feed 
which he gives to his beasts.—The culture of the 
animal kingdom is the great object of farming. 

We crossed over the Peter’s mountain, which 
runs parallel with the Blue mountain, and is 

separated from it only by a valley hardly three 
miles wide. From the summit we hada beautiful 
prospect backwards, to the south-east. The 
Susquehannah, where it flows through the Blue 
mountain, has the shape of a lake, with islands. 
You can see through the gap, as it were through a 
spy-glass, into the neighbouring country. Towards 
tbe north-west, at the distance of about ten 
English miles, was to be scen a woody valley, 
bounded by a second chain of less lofty moun- 


tains. JT irtrees abound in this valley, though 
mone are to be found castward of the Blue 


mountain. These woods were very desolate; not 
‘a bird was to be secn; still less to be heard, 
though it was the singing season of the year. 
Nothing but the scrcaminyg of jays, interrupted 
the solemn stillness of the woods, and the hollow 
whistle of the wind in the tops of the firs—of 
murmuring brooks there was plerty; my com- 
panion, whose imagination was, by the tender 
looks at M‘Allister’s, turned to romantic melan- 
choly, began to talk in the usual strain about 
clear streams, when I made him observe that 
they rolled along among poisonous plants. In 


fact the kalmja is so abundant that it constitutes | 


almost entirely the uncerwood. This remark 
killed his poctical imagination upon the spot. 

We next reached Halifax, a village on the 
banks of the Susquehannah, consisting of twenty 
or thirty log-houses dispersed along upon the side 
of an hill. The river here forms several islands 
handsomely covered with wood. Most of the 
huts here are inns, and most of the window 
sashes are broken. Almost all modern travellers 
have remarked, that the inhebitants of beautiful 
countries are not worthy of the charms which 
Nature displays around them. This is rather 
humiliating for our present generation, which has 
so high an opinion of itself. The country of 
which I now speak, cannot, indeed, be reckoned 
among the most beautiful; yet it is not bad; not 
uninteresting; with a more varied cultivation it 
might produce many things, which at present are 
not tnought of, such as wine and silk; and its 
inhabitants ure worse in proportion than their 
country. My fellow traveller maintained that 
Gessner would have written American Idyls. 
He thought it highly entertaining to compare 
the real objects with the ideal beautics of an 
Idyl. In his opinion if the ladies here were 
to be idyllized, they must be called idyl-wenches. 
He was extremely delighted in thinking what a 
figure the Pennsylvania names would make in an 
Idyl, as for instance the Arcadian ‘Tulpehacken, 
or that other Tempe the Sowswamp, or a third 
called the Schimohkin, the river Brandywine, &c. 
not to mention the whisky, instead of nectar. 

We took, in a log-house, our dinner, which 
consisted, as it always docs here, of eggs and 
bacon, for which you have to pay nearly as much 
as fora dinner at the red house in Frankfort. 
Our fellow-travellers in the carriage came long 
after us, and wondered at the briskness of our 
walking, which they thought would have made an 
American’s tongue hang out of his throat in such 
hot weather. For just then it was really hot. In 
the course of the morning there had been, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, two or three 
aiternate transitions from heat to cold. 

After we had eaten our eggs and bacon, and 
swallowed a couple of draughts of whisky, we 
took up, not our staff, but our fect, and proceeded. 
The land, through the whole day’s journey, of 
thirty-three English miles, could not be reckoned 
among the most fertile parts. The greatest part 
of it, owing to the quantites of stones, and the 
rocky ranges of mountains, was never susceptible 
of tillage. ‘The Susquehannah has evidently been 
wider than it now is, for in many parts it forms a 
small valley, the soil of which is fertile. 


The last five English miles we passed on the 
high rocky banks of the Susquehannah, shaded 
with thick rows of trees. A thunder shower 
overtook us as night came on. We wandered 
about among the woods, and at length reached 
the house of Mr. White, who keeps a soit of half 
and half inn; that is, he takes in travellers for 
good stout payment, and at the same time gives 
himself the airs, and his wife still more, of grant- 
ing thereby a favour. Such kind of equivocal 
houscs have always been my ayersion. From 
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M‘Allister’s to Sunbury, a distance of forty-six 
English miles, there are, however, only two or 
three inns, excepting Halifax, so highly favoured 
in this respect, and they are beneath all censure. 
You have eggs and bacon to eat; whisky to drinks. 
a bag of straw for your bed; and have the um 
ceasing noise of drunken peasants to endure, and 
pay for all these enjoyments a great deal of 
money. There is, behind the Blue mountains an 
least, nothing at all to be seen of the so highly 
boasted prosperous condition of Pennsylvania. 


It is not considered here, nor indeed through- 
out all America, indecent to quarter in one bed, 
two strangers unacquainted with each other. 
There are chambers containing ten beds, and inte 
which even ladies are ushered to sleep in them. Ì 
have met, not far from Philadelphia, a girl of 
eighteen in bed with a young fellow who was not 
her brother. This may be called simplicity of 
manners: it may be so: but it is national coldness 
of constitution toos 

From White’s we continued our journey the 
next day, through the hilly, rocky, woody, barren 
country, about ten miles to Sunbury. It was hot 
and rained, and consequently was unhealthy 
weather. We breakfasted with an industrious 
German pea‘ant family, upon bacon and ergs, 
indced, but with the addition of honey, apple- 
jelly, &c. These people furnish a proof that 
those who are not so lazy as the rest, can even 
in this country have a greater variety of eatal.les. 
We travelled along the side of the river. The 
highway turns off from it and is further. At 
the mouth of the large brook, called here Shima- 
kin creek, we were obliged to row in a boat 
round a mountain which comes here close upon 
the river. Hereupon we came to the plain 
surrounded by a semi-circle of mountains, in 
which Sunbury is situated. The soil is fertile, 
and when the hills shall be adorned with villas 
and planted with vines, it will be a charming 
spot. Sunbury lays along the banks of the 
Susquehannah, which are here Aat: on the oppo- 
site banks of the river there are steep mountains, 
and as the place is on all sides enclosed by them, 
there are vapours resting over it, even when the 
sky of the neighbouring country is clear, which 
make it very unhealthy. 


Northumberland. is much more beautifully 
situated upon the isthmus, where the Susque- 
hannah, which here flows from the north-west, 
unites with its western branch. This last comes 
directly from the west, and falis just opposite the 
northern end of Sunbury into the proper Susque- 
hannah. 

Northumberland lies upon the gradual descent of 
an hill, which rises like an amphitheatre, and in the 
back-ground joins upon a woody mountain, which 
bounds the horizon to the northward. This natural 
amphitheatre is exposed to the rays of the sun, and 
protected more than other places from cold winds, 
and appears consequently admirably calculated for 
the cultivation of the vine. 

On the southern side of the western branch, 
rocky hills join close upor the water, and first lose 
themselves six miles highcr up. Where they finish 
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the low land of Buffaloe valley, expands, and hasa 
‘soil uncommonly fertile. It is, however, yet too 
thickly covered with wood, so that the prospect is 
no where thoroughly cleared. Land altogether 
uncleared costs here no less than seven pounds an 
acre. 

This western branch of the Susquehannah is an 
handsome still flowing river, free from rocks. Its 
banks are mostly flat and fertile. There 1s more 
level land upon its banks, than in any other part of 
Pennsylwania. 

Derrytown is a village close upon the western 
branch, where more houses would, ere this, have 
been built, had it been possible to ascertain the 
truz owners of the lots—Speculation has thrown 
all into confusion. 

lt is surprising that this part of the country is not 
yet more settled; as itis one of the most fruitful 

parts of Pennsylvania. Northumberland is the 
place of refuge for many English emigrants, the 
most celebrated of whom are Priestley and 
‘Cooper. The people there, now and then, when 
you speak of them, call them “ English dogs.” 

Couper has purchased a plantation in the neigh- 
bourhood of Northumberland; but when he found 
upon visiting his workmen, to whom he was obliged 
to pay enormous wages, that they were always 
resting themselves, and drinking; and heard 
himself called an English dog, whenever he made 
any objection to this; he grew weary of the 
thing, sold his plantation, and gives no credit at 
present to farming projects in America. 

When Priestly wrote to his friends that Northum- 
-berland was an earthly paradise, it was only 
putting a good face upon a bad bargain. Northum- 
berland is prettily situated, and the land is good, 
but far from being a paradise-——The climate 
is especially not paradisaical: no more than the 
drunken barbarians by whom it is inh. bited. 

I returned by water. Fhough it was the 25th 
of May, a north-west wind made it very cold. 
In sailing from Northumberland ‘upon the river, 
‘the prospect is truly enchanting. Jn future 
times, when Northumberland and Sunbury shall 
have grown to be large cities, and the hills which 
“surround them shall be adorned with villas and 
vineyards, the country must exhibit an uncommon 
richness and magnificence, when the radiance of 

‘the sun shall gild so varied a picture. 
- The raft upon which I floated down the river, 
was steered by three persons, who came from the 
soutces ofthe western branch of the Susquehannah, 
nd two of whom were young lads, who had never 
before left their home, and were admiring the 
houses, which, in comparison with their huts, 
were so large. The boards, which formed the 
raft, were destined far Havre-de-Grace, on Chesa- 
“peak bay, at the mouth of the Susquehannah. In 
those western regions, which are still thickly cover. 
ed with wood, the trade in boards is the principal 
means of subsistence, and a saw-mil!l the most 
important property. These people say, that each 
of them shoot from forty to fifty decr annually, and 
as many as twenty elks. They had dried elk’s 
ficsh with them, which I thought had a very good 
taste. They had likewise a large and superb pair 
of antlers, not shovel-formed like those of the elk, 
but perfectly resembling the branches of an 
European stag. 

We travelled on the raft at the rate of about four 
English miles by the hour, which shews exactly the 
rapidity of the river. It was now high water so 
that we could pass over the falls without danger. 
“At low water the Susquehannah is throughout 
innavizable. 

‘The banks exhibited nothing but barren rocky 
mountains covered with bushes, and here and 

‘there romantic situations. In the evening we found 
ourselves a couple of miles below Harrisburg, and 
as a fog began to rise over the river, we fled by 
the advice of the expericnced stecrman of the 
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raft, over head and ears, to get away from the 
river, and escape a fever. The next day I arrived 
again by the way of Elizabethtown at Lancaster. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Second excursion to the same neighbourhood—-Asylum. 


In the course of my journies in America, I 
was never, indeed, so lucky as a certain writer 
of travels, whose name I do not remember, and 
who declares that in Armenia he had scen the 
devil Asmodeus. One seldom has an opportu- 
nity to make such interesting acquaintances. I 
think, however, that the reader will not find 
here such remarks as the following “ when I 
went out early in the morning, I saw little 
puddles of water frozen over; but by the time 
it was eleven o'clock the ice had thawed ali 
away.” I made, at the beginning of September 
1796, another excursion into this same neigh- 
bourhood upen business. The road being the 
same, I have little further to remark. I found 
every thing at Mr. M‘Allister’s in as good con- 
dition as before. He was then busied in build 
ing a new house upon a small elevation close 
to the river, from which there is a delightful 
prospecte His whole plantation is of his own 
creation, effected, I believe, in the course of 
twelve years. Mrs. M‘Allister, though an ex- 
cellent hostess, is fond of reading. I found here 
an English translation of Zimmerman upon 
Solitude, and Mrs. M‘Allister said it was ex- 
tremely fines Mr. M‘Allister gave seventeen 
pounds an acre for his land which was then 
uncleared; an enormous price, to which the 
favourable situation on the high roaa, and on the 
river contributed much. In Morthumberland I 
met with an Englishman of my acquaintance, 
who could not find words to express his astonish- 
ment at the great and unexpected corruption of 
morals prevailing in that neighbourhood. 


Higher up on the eastern branch of the Susque- 
hannah, French emigrants from St. Domingo had 
formed a settlement which they called Asylum. 
l carefully inquired after the condition of this 
establishment; most of my informers assured me 
that it was already at an end. But I could not, 
upon this subject, obtain a full certainty. Mr. 
Noailles and Mr. Talon are the founders of this 
litte colony. They sold the land to the colonists. 
But the people say. that clearing land was by no 
means the talent of these French planters, who 
understood much better giving concerts. bails, and 
plays among themsclves. Hunting was said also 
to be much to their taste, and they profancd even 
the Sunday by their hunting parties, which, espe- 
cially in the eyes of the New-Englanders, whose 
neighbours they are, Asvlum being situated not 
far from Wyoming, was an abomination. They 
were likewise for having fine houses all at once. 
I returned by the road on the western banks of 
the Susquehannah, where there is much more 
good level land than upon the eastern side. The 
laud upon Penn's creek especially is very good. It 
is a black, light, rich earth, mixed with sand. ‘he 
trees here have also a respectable size. ‘The good 
soil seems to be considerably decp. This is one 
of the fertile spots of the Susquehannah valley. 
The settlements of Wyoming and Wyolusing, 
celebrated for their fertility, are likewise upon the 
Susquehannah. In Wryolusing this fruitful soil, 
which has probably been gradually washed up by 
the water, is said to be fourteen feet deep. Every 
thing grows upon it to admiration, and particularly 
flax. In this hilly and stony country it is agreea- 
ble for once to meet with a plain, by way of 
variety. i 

This fruitful plain is, however, of small extent. 
To the westwaril it is bounded by hills, as barren as 
in this country isusual It woud form a beautilui 


landscape, if these hills were planted with ving. 
yards, while the plains, bounced at the eastward by 
a beautiful river, should be decked with meadows 
and corn fields. 

In requiring a higher degree of cultivation upon 
these regions, I shall be accused by persons of ye 
youthful views, of wishing for the harvest before 
seed time. To this I shall only answer, that 
large commercial cities like Fhiladelphia, ke. and 
generally all forcign commerce not having its 
basis in the agriculture and manuiactures of the 
country, may very properly be compared to harvests 
without seed-time. Let the hancs be given jn 
America to agriculture which forcign commerce 
and sea-ports withdraw from it, and esp cially let 
laws be madeto encourage industry and promote 
the migrations from Europe, and there will be no 
occasion to compluin of the want of hands for 
laboure The Americans might profit by the pre. 
viously acquired knowledge of the Europeans, and 
carry the tillage of the land to an higher degree 
of perfection than any European nation. They 
might compare the various methods of the Eure 
peans with each other, and chuse the best. Thus 
they might learn for instance from the provinces of 
Champagne and Burgundy the best method of 
making wine, &c. 

Middle creek, a pretty considerable stream, 
flows likewise through this plain. These litile 
rivers have plenty of fish. The people hereabouts 
were all employed in shooting squirrels. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Journey from Philadelphia, North westerly to the 


Blue mountains. Remarks upon the mountsins, 
and upon the modern systems of geography. Great 
Lime valey, Diet of the farmers Game. Mr. 
Weisse White hares. 


I have nothing material to observe during the 
remainder of my journey back to Lancaster; | shall 
therefore make some remarks,resulting from the 
small tours which I made in America, in the years 
1791 and 1792; chronological order being in ne 
wise hecessary tor my purpose. 

In October 179% I travelled north westerly from 
Philadelphia to the Blue mountain. ‘The road is 
continually ascending. The distance is sixty-six 
English miles. There is a succession of hills run- 
ning parallel to one another. The country is plen- 
ufully supplied with brooks, whose waters grow 
continually clearer in proportion as you approach 
the mountains. The road goes through German 
town and White-Marsh, where Washington had in 
December 1777, his celebrated camnp, upon a range 
of hills. Trout are found in the brooks, not far 
from the niountains. “Nhe land in general is of 
indifferent fertility, except upen the first long range 
of mountains, where it is fruniul. i mean that 
¢hain which is the nearest to the Blue mountains 
in descending towards the sea, It is longer than 
the Blue mountain itself, which joins to the Ale 
gany in North Carolina; but this first chain cr 
tinues to run parallel with the united Blue and A} 
legany mountains into West Florida, and extends 
as some suppose, as far as Mexico; which appears 
to me to be very probable. 


But that this, as well as the Blue mountain ter 
minatcs upon Hudson's river, I question, upon very 
good grounds. In New England, chains of morn- 
tains make their appearance again, running like 
this, north east and south west. ‘The Blue moun- 
tain breaks off suddenly, where it is very high, 
(2800 feet above the surface of the water) close up- 
on the Hudson, and the continuations ofthe moun» 
tains on the eastern side are not so high; but 
even though the chain should be altogether inter- 
rupted, the ridge of the mountain may be continu- 
ed under ground, and when after such an interrup 
viona chain of mountains arises again, and follow 


-the same course asthe others, #t must be consider- 
ed as a continuation of them. 
The various names given to the same chain of 
mountains, often lead to an erroneous opinion that 
they arc not the same. Thus for example this first 
chain of mountains is called, I think, in New-Jer- 
‘sey Mushkiriko; in Pennsylvania near Bethlehem, 
the Leheigh hiils. Further on, the Olive hilise Then, 
the fron mountains, In Virginia, the South mountain, 
probably because it Jays south of the Blue moun- 
tain, &c. &c. This confuses the physical geogra- 
phy ofa country, which ought always to keep pace 
with its political geography. A geographer should 
for instance remark, whether several mountains 
with different names belong to the same chain or 
not. If he means to instruct, he must know this. 
A mere compilation of what is contained in other 
books, if the author adds nothing of his own, can at 
most prove nothing more than unwearied industry. 
Such compilations are of very little use, when the 
mighty compiler acmits errors as well as truth in- 
to his voluines. Inasmuch as materials variously 
dispersed, may be ivund collected in his massive 
yolumes together, they are convenient; but they 
should contain no errors; which however it is 
scarcely possible to avoid. When men of genius 
busy themselves with geography, it assumes quite 
a different shape. Thus for instance we are bet- 
ter acquainted with ancient Germany and Britain, 
by the little which Tacitus wrote of them, then by 
all the heaps of undigested cruditics, called among 
the moderns, systems of geography, 

A geographer should likewise elucidate natural 
history. Thus, for example, he should not say, in 
America, there are roe bucks, elks, &e. merely be- 
cause the inhabitants call them such, but should 
examine whether they belong to the breed or not. 
It is likewise to be wished that he would name ex- 
pressly all the known sorts of animals and of birds, 
and not, after mentioning several kinds, add in ge- 
neral terms “ and the like.” The term “ in short,” 
likewise, often used by bad writers is insufferable 
in systems of geography. For instance. ‘ In 
short, the country produces all the necessaries of 
life, &c."" In asystem of geography itis not gener- 
al expressions “that are required, but details.” In 
all these respects, professor Ebeling’s system of 
geography is very advantageously distinguished 
above others. It is the best work of the kind, which 
has appeared in modern times. 

This first chain of mountains, is distant fifty En- 
glish miles from Philadelphia, to the north west- 
ward. Philadelphia is jtself situated fifty-five miles 
distant from the sea, in a direct south east line, 
which meets a point upon the coast of New-Jersey, 
Consequently the distance of this mountain from 
the sea, is one hundred and six English miles. In 
the southern states it is further distant from the 
Coast, andinthe northern states nearer to it. 

The Blue mountains are every where about six- 
teen miles distant from this first chaine ‘These 
two ranges of mountains enclose the most fruitful 
part of the Atlantic states; for the other fertile 
Spots eastward of the Allegany mountain, along the 
rivers and in some vallies, bear so little proportion 
to the whole surface, as to deserve no considera- 
tion. This valley seems to be well qualified for 
producing wine. 

On the west side of the mountains, there is a 
tract of very good land, running parallel to them, 
which is not very broad, and chiefly level, and com- 
Prises the fertile townships of Maxetania, Magunt- 
shy, and others. I went to Maxetania. The soil 
was blackish, and appeared to be of a very good 
Quality. The farm houses and barns were built of 

very good common stone; as was generally the case 
from Philadelphia to this place. In such a stony 
country indeed, stones for building, chiefly sand 
stones, are very easy to be had; but notwithstand- 
WE this, the country would not have such a flour- 
hing appearance, if the farmers were tormented 
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with European feudality, with recruiting, with quar- 


tering of troops, with supplies of provisions, of 


horses, of waggons, as much asin our part of the 
world. When we reficct that there is here no 
army at all to maintain, we must wonder that the 
situation of the farmer is not still more prosper- 
ous; and we cannot avoid the thought, that with 
equal advantages the German peasant would ad- 
vance far beyond the American, considering that 
in spite of the various oppressions which he suffers, 
he can very well compare with, or even surpasses 
him, in many patts of our country, with respect to 
the comforts of his personal existence. 


The Blue mountains are net very strikingly lofty, 
but are remarkable by their resemblance to a regu- 
lar wall. As soon as you leave the fertile town- 
ship of Maxetania, which is not large, the wretch- 
ed log houses begin, and the landscape becomes 
again as barren, and as hilly as before. In general, 
this whole valley, excepting a few spots, distant 
from seven to eight or ten miles from the Blue 
mountain, is not truitful. The high hills are grav- 
eily,anddry. There ave scarcely any vallics at all 
between them, or none wider than the brooks, 
which enclose almost allof them. Only one half 
of the valley, that which lies nearest to the first 
range of mountains, is fertile. I must further re- 
mark that Lancaster is situated not inthis valley, 
but eastward of the first range of mountains. But 
Carlisle lays in it, as do Harrisburg, Bethlehem 
and Easton. 

I ascended the Blue mountain. The prospects 
on the two sides, in some measure contrasted with 
each other. To the eastward, inthe above men- 
tioned valley, was to be scen more cultivation; to 
the westward was almost an uninterrupted forest, 
only interspersed here and there with spots of 
green fields, while a second range of mountains 
bounded the horizon. 


Westward of the Blue mountain, the land is more 
barren than in the valley to the eastward, I stopped 
here ata farmer’s who was born in Germany, and 
had the reputation of being a good huntsman. We 
went ahunting together, and sawtwo stags, but miss- 
ed them both. We shot several grouse in the morun- 
ing and in the evening, as they passed. The peo- 
ple here live badly. They have not the least fur- 
niture in their huts. You must sleep upon bags 
of straw. They have neither beer nor wine; but 
have brandy, and when the apples succeed, bad 
cyder. ‘They seldom have fresh meat unless it be 
game. Salt meat is almost their daily food. They 
have in winter, no other vegetables then potatoes 
and a bad preparation of sour krout. 


A certain Mr. Weisse passes in this neighbour- 
hood for a gentleman. I found him before the 
door of his house dressed in ragged clothes; this 
is usual among the Americans in the country. He 
persuaded me to pass the night at his house. It 
was a log house, well furnished, Hegave me for 
supper, tea and buck-wheat cakes. He had been 
an inhabitant of Philadelphia, and his daughter 
was pretty and very agreeable. He had purchased 
here some bad land, which would have reduced him 
to bankruptcy, if he had not discovered a coal mine 
upon his estate. 


Mr. Weisse lives upon the Leheirh, seven miles 
above its passage through the Blue mountain. 
The Leheigh joins upon the Blue mountain one 
mile south of the gap, where it flows through it; 
after running thence parallel with the mountain, it 
runs through it where it is at its greatest height. 
Where the mountain first touches the river, it is 
much lower. Howis this to be explained? Along 
the Leheigh, before its passage through the moun- 
tain, there is a small valley, surrounded by hills 
and bounded at the eastward Ly the Blue moun- 
tain, which, by the concentration of the sun’s rays 
upon it, would be well adapted to produce wine. 
This region js jndcéd romantic; but the soil is 
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poor, and the imhabitants are coarse Dai bertins, 
chiefly of German origin. 

I amused myself here fora time, with bunting. 
The Pine Swamp, socalled, is yet fullof ganic, and 
contains particularly a white kind of hare, Jat. or 
than the hare of Europe, and having exactly tie 
same flesh. Their fur is very soft, and the end of 
the tail black. The hair is excellent for hats. I 
could not learn whether their colour continues 
white in summer. How little versed are we still 
in natural history, notwithstanding the labours of 
a Buffon and a Daubenton, since this species of 
hare has been hitherto unknown! Itis remarkable, 
that this animal has been extant in Pennsylvania, 
only a few years; it was first seen in 1788. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Journey from Northampton county in Pennsylvania 
through New. Jersey, to New-York The Leheizh 
—Bethlehem—Euston—The Rariton—Boundos ovk 


—Washington's camp in L777 —Llizubcthtowin— 
New-2ork—General Steuben—The Resist 


From this place, I made a journey through New- 
Jersey, to New-York. The distance to [aston is 
sixteen miles; nine miles of which, the road runs 
along the Leheigh, which here winds along between 
very high and arid mountains, not well adapted to 
produce corn: the country is afterwards more level 
and more fertile; but according to what 1 have 
before remarked, the north western tract which 
runs parallel tothe Blue mountain, in a long val- 
ley, (the longest valley indecd in the world, size 
it certainly extends through all the Atlantic United 
States)is barren. The width of these barren hills 
is nine miles, reskoned from the Blue mountain. 
But of course it is not every where the same. The 
nearer you approach to the first chain of moun- 
tains, the more fruitful is the land. Bethlehem is 
surrounded with a fertile soil. It stands on thé 
first chain of mountains, on the borders of the val- 
ley. Itis remarkable that the Leheigh joins upon 
the chain of mountains, in like manner as upon the 
Blue mountain, and then tows in a northern direc- 
tion parallel to it, until it falls into the Delaware 
near Easton. Easton is ten miles to the north east- 
ward of Bethlehem, the Moravian town, which 
stands in a very romantic situation upon the side 
of an hill, at the foot of which flows the charming 
Lehcigh, and a large trout brook falls here into that 
river. 

Easton is romantically situated on the western 
banks of the Delaware. The Leheigh rushes with 
aloud noise into this rivere Mountains, rocks, 
clear streams, and brooks, meadows, fields, and 
groves, all concurin forming here an enchanting 
landscape. 

The banks of the Delaware are here very high. 
On the opposite side from Easton stands Philips- 
burg, a village inhabited by a dissolute crew, as 
may be known at first sight by the paper windows, 
and the huts threatening to fall in ruins. The 
journey through this part of Jersey, was at this 
season very agreeable: it was the beginning ol 
May; all the fruit gardens were in blossom: this 
connected with the verdure of the corn fields, gave 
great beauty to the landscape. Not far from Las- 
ton, butin New-Jersey, I saw in the midst ofa smil 
ing cornfield, an high rock, which strongly cons 
trasted with the softness of all the surrounding 
natural objects, and on that account produced a 
finer effect. | 

The same valley above mentioned, between tho: 
Blue mountain and the first range, is more fertile 
and pleasant, as it approaches nearer to them, and 
bears a great resemblance to certain mountainous 
parts of Germany. To the eastward of the first 
chain, here called Maskiniko, the land is dry and 
barren, as I found it throughout almost all my way 
to New-York. I never saw worse rye, even in the 
sandy regions of Brandenburg than in New-Jcracy- 
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Along the Rariton there lies a little good land. In 
the neighbourhood of Ehzabethtown it was likewise 
tolerable. The rest was altogether bad. 

The Rariton rises from two rivers, the east and 
west branches, which unite together ten miles above 
Boundbrook. Their banks are agreeable. From 
the pout of their union until the Rariton falls into 
the sea, its banks are fertile, and present smiling 
landscapes to the eye. 

Not far from Boundbrook is the celebrated camp 
of Washington, inthe campaign of 1777. It was 
situated upon woody mountains. The woods in 
front, and upon the flanks, were adapted to the 
American mode of warfare; for they know very 
well how to lay upon the belly, to fire at an enemy 
without being seen, and then to run away. ‘This 
mode of fizhting, however, is not dangerous to those 
who know how to take the necessary precautions 
against it. 

Elizabethtown, sixteen miles distant from New- 
York, is a very handsome village, or if you like it 
better, city, where several palace-like houses, be- 
longing to wealthy inhabitants of New-York, give 
a striking appearance to the place. From thence 
I went in the packet boat to New-York. ‘This city 
is in my opinion more beautifully situated than 
Philadelphia, and was reputed healthier, until in 
the autumn of 1795, the yellow fever gave a vio- 
lent shock to its reputation for healthiness. In 
the summer of 1796, considerable symptoms of a 
prevailing fever again appeared, though it was de- 
nied to be the yellow fever. New-York and Phila- 
delphia hate each other to an inexpressible degree. 
W hen the people of Philadelphia die by thousands, 
the New-Yorkers rejoice, and vice versa. Fhe Phi- 
ladelphia gazette mukers describe New-York as 
the basest of all cities. In New-York, they say 
nothing better of Philadelphia. & The New York 
state is a nasty state” say the Pennsyivania Ger- 
mans in their vulgar jargon. So it is, in societies 
composed of egotists ; every one against all, and all 
against every one. 

New-York has seme handsome buildings. The 
front of St. Paul’s church, with six porphyry pil- 
lars, is very elegant. ‘There is in Phiuiade:phia no 
street so handsome as Broadway in iwew-York. 
‘Lhe prospect upon Hudson's river is admirable. 
The square upon which the governors house 
stands is handsome, and that buituiny is truly a pu- 
lace, 

I visited general Steuben, who is here called the 
Baron. So that whenever a person spoke of “ the 
Baron,” Steuben was universally understood to be 
meant. He was a violent encmy to the French 
revolution. He is fond of comparing himself with 
ttose generals who, in our days, have commanded 
and organized armies of insurgents, and with rea- 
son; since this parallel always turned to his advan- 
tage. He laughed a little at general Schonfeldt 
for his expedition in Belgium. Tue Americans 
are indeed much incebted to reneral Steuben, and 
they acknowledge it; and generally name him 
nextto Washington, for his services during the re- 
volution; for Washington, they think, was never 
qualificd to discipline a body of troops, and practise 
them in the artof tactics. Steuben wrote a very 
good military book of exercise, which the Congress 
wished to introduce among the militia, but which 
is not attended to. He received from Congress a 
pension of 2,500 dollars a years He appears by 
his will, to have considered hirasclf richer than he 
was; for he estimated the lands which had been 
given him as a compensation, in the wildernesses 
of America, much too high; and his nephew, Mr. 
Kanitz, inherited from hin no great estate. The 
reputation ofan excellent oficer, possessed of great 
knowledge of the world, and of mankind, belongs. 
incontestibly to general Steuben. 

From New-York, I returned by the same way 
totie place whence I had come; and from then: e 
to Philadelphias You Hag in general more çivi- 
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lity in New-Jersey than in Pennsylvania. They 

pay more attention to the education of children. 

Upon my return from the Blue mountain to Phi- 
ladelphia, 1 passed through the agreeable and fer- 
tuie strict of Moguntshy, where clear brooks, 
with shelvy banks, wind round among meadows 
and fruitful fields. An hurricane lad here torn up 
most of the apple trees. This township is hound- 
ed at the eastward by the first chain of mountains. 
Millerstown is the principal place. 

I shall now here comprize the result of all my 
remarks upon the land of the United States of 
North Americas Excepting the Ohio and Missi- 
sippi vallies, and in general the western country, 
the land is upon the whole inferior in fertility to 
Germany. Germany enjoys a much milder cli- 
mate than the Atlantic states, and perhaps, than all 
North America, because not subject to so great 
extremes otheat ard cold, and the changes of wea- 
therare notsosudden. That Germany is healthier 
was never doubted. 

(1o be Continued.) 
MISCELLANY. 

(We hope our countrymen will read the following article 
attentively, and that each city m the union will remem- 
ber that there are other buildings, beside Banke, which 
contribute to the magnificence of a nation. Liverpool 
is a great Commercial town too, but a fostering and attec- 


tionate nurse to every man of genius, and to every li- 
beral Institution.) 


LIVERPOOL LYCÆUM. 


This magnificent room, which was opened on 
July last, at the bottom of Bold Street, forms the 
principal part of a most elegant structure, to be 
designated by the name of tne * Lyczum.” Seve- 
ral professional men of the first eminence, who 
have scen thiə building, have concurred in decla- 
riby it to be, in many respects, the irst architec- 
tural ornament of Liverpool “There is a chaste- 
hess and simpiicity inthe whole design, both ex- 
ternal and mternmal, for which the works of Mr. 
Hanson (the Architect) are so particularly dis- 
Ling uisned. 

‘Ine Lyceum is a building of one fluor only, 
above a sunk basement, consisting of a cofice 
room, brary, and other necessary appendages. 

The cotice-room, both with respect to size, si- 
tusten, elegance, and convenience, is absolutely 
uarivalled. itis an oblong of nearly 70 tect by 
38, with a recess on the sige Opposite the window, 
of 46 feet by 10, making its whole width 48 feet. 
it is the only coiice-room with which we are 
acquainted that possesses height in due propor- 
tion lo Rs other Guucnsions, being St feet fiom 
the lioor to tie centre of the ceiling, wiich is 
fiitshea an the form cf a flat arch, aivided inte 
large comparupents by plain mouldings, the re- 
cess has also an atched ceiling in the same 
style of tinishing, and there are no columns to sc- 
parate it from the main body of the rcom. The 
nobie sweep of this latter arch has a striking and 
sublime efiecton the eye from every part of the 
rooMe | | 

There are five large windows on the side to- 
wards Church-Stureet, commanding an open view, 
which can never be obstructed, down that spa- 
cious and principal street, and one large three 
light window, al the end towards Bold Street— 
‘Lhe bev is very commodiously situated near the 
principal entrance, and there is a convenient 
upartinent corresponding to it, intended for a repo- 
siiory of papers, pamphlets, &c. communicating 
with tne upper end of the room. 

The library is a rotunda of 45 feet diameter, 
and about 40 feet in height, finished with a dome, 
and fighied only by a central sky-hght. The low- 
or part is divided mto 12 recesses for books, sup- 
porung a gallery of 6 fret wide carried all round 
ne cae, which will also be shelved for the re- 
ception of books to the height of 9 feet. Jn the 
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angles @re stair cases, and closets for th 
rians. The reading room, or lesser Lik: ry, į 
33 feet by 21, and over it is a committee ien a 
like dimensions. In the basement are apartments 
forming a convenient dwelling for the Muster of 
the cofiee-room. 

The principal front to Bold-Street, is in extent 
132 teet. In the centre is a recessed portico 
forming a handsome and most convenient entrance 
both to the coflee-reom and library, consisting of 
6 columns, 25 feetin height, of the pure lonic op. 
der, (supporting an entablature which is carried 
„uite round the building) and a noble pediment, 
the whole extent of the portico or colonade; op 
cach side are large windows of three lights, divid- 
ed by Doric columns, and terminated with flat arch. 
ese The front to Church-Street, is ornamented 
with four semi-columns of the same ancient Ionic 
order, over which is an attic with four pedestals, 
intended, to support so many appropriate statues, 
Over the three centre windows, are compart- 
ments, Cecorated with three bas so rclicvos of Apol- 
lo, Geography, and Commerce, which were des 
signated and executed by Mr. Lege, an ingenicuy 
sculptor of this town. 

Tne effect of the two front, when viewed toge- 
ther, on approaching from Church-street, or from 
the top of Hanover-street, is peculiarly striking 
and impressive. From these places the beautiful 
proportions of the colonades, and the majestic 
simplicity of the artist’s plan, are distinctly com- 
prehended. Both fronts of the building are finish- 
ed with handsome hewn stone. 

The workmanship throughout is executed ina 
manner which reflects the highest credit on the 
contractor, Mr. Sluter. The flooring ofthe coffee 
room is particularly worthy of attention, from its 
uncommon firmness and compactness, as well as 
the excellence of the wood. We arc afraid Mn 
Slater will derive more honor than profit from his 
contract, which has certainly been fulfilled “ te 
the spirit as well as the letter.” 

== 


LEVITY. 


(** The Spectator” has exhibited the most beautiful models 
of every species of mock and ludicrous Journals. We 
have craris of Loungers, of Rakes, and of Snorers. The 
following, trom a recen: print, is the diary of a drunkard. 
In astrain of delightful drollery it describes the progress 
of intempera: ce inthe revels of one who might chal» 
lenge as his motto. the epitaph of Bonosus. 


e Libr, 
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“ Here lies not aman, but a bottie.”] 
DIARY 
OF MR. THOMAS NOGGIN, AT THE BULL AT —=-: 


Monpoary.—Set of from my house in street, 
on my own gelding; rode slowly on, determining 
not te overheat myself, for that makes me drink; 
arrived at the Bull at two o’cleck ; ordering a snug 
litde bit of dinner; a boiled tawl and oyster sauce; 
in my own romn; determined to see no-body; 
dine alone for the first time these six years; did 
not drink before dinner ; dinner served up; order 
ed some excellent alc, and one pint of wine ; dine 
and began to smoke my pipe; room pleasant; over 
lcoks the water; saw my friend Joe Zrimbush at- 
rive, called to Joe to ask how he did; Joe very glad 
to see me; took a couple of glasses of my wine} 
and when it was out, insisted on calling for his bot- 
tle; couid not refuse him; drank that; he offered 
to pay; could not think of letting him do so; called 
for another bottle; Joe recollected an old wager 
betwixt him and me, which I had lost; something 
about the length of the Ball-room at the — 
tavern; had the bottle in; Joe went to town, and 
went to slecp; waked about nine, very queer; à 
glass of brandy and water to wash down; ordered 
a veal cutlet for supper; and determined to see no 
more company; must cali for something, a pint of 
wine; sinoaked till I fell asleep, and in the mornings 

TurspAy.—Plaguy sick; could eat no breaks 


fast; took a ride, aud called on an old acqualntanst 


? 
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six miles of; must taste his shrub; excellent; | worthy of remarg, but for the Jucicrous turn it took. ' | , | l 
The plaintulis a farmer, and was returning from a ; pure, the satire bland, and the wit comice It is ex- 


asied ifthe had any commercial brandy yet; said 
no; but he had some waich was better; 
it; left him; head ache much better; ordered a 
trout and tivo pigeons; resolved to see ne boay ; 
steppin; across the yard, met Joe azain; said he 
came to ask me how i did; could not but ask him 
to dine; added some steaks, drank three battles 
with Joz; would not taste a drep more; Jue pro- 
mised to bring a few friends to take a chop wrth 
me; went to sleep as soon as he left me; paguy 
hot when I awaked; ordered some eggs and spm- 
nave with a rasher; a pint of sherry. 

\W ke DNESDAY.—-Complaints in head and breast 
worse; wondered the country air had no better ef- 
fect; began to think the Doctor an ass; just thought 
ofa Doctor: and had a pint of rum and milk; Joe 
and four more came down; told them I was very 
ill, and they must excuse my drinking; agreed; 
proposed a walk to an aunt of Joe's, obliged to taste 
the old Lady's water; carried off much wind; 
proposed to Aide the horse for some Lisbon and 
bitters before dinner; won; bitters did me good; 
sat down to dinner; they all drank my health, 
could not but drink theirs; asked for my toast; a 
bumper; went on by degrees; and drank two Dot- 
tles a man; all left me asleep; as soon as I awoke, 
ọrdered a rabbit for supper; a pint of port; went 
to bed. 

Taurspay.—Nobody at dinner; all snug; a few 
mutton chops, and a pint of wine; smoaked and 
slept till supper; hungry; ordered a roast duck; 
landlord came in; said the house was full, a gen- 
tleman wished to sup inthe same room, if apreea- 
ble to me; consented, as I could fear nothing from 
a stranger; who should it be but Lom Josspot ; 
drank two bottles a pieces and went to bed. 

Farpay.—Worse and worse, wondered what the 
Doctor could mean by saying the country air would 
do me good; received an invitation to dine with 
Joe, who was at an inn two miles olf; determined 
not to taste any thing before dinner; arrived just 
as the dinner was serving up; a fine pig; partook 
very heartily ; and was going to cull tora bottle of 
wine, when Joe told me this wss but a luncheon, as 
we were not to dine till four o’clock ; cursed him 
fora mad wag; took a ride with him ; and return- 
ed to dinner; a fine haunch, could not resist ; drank 
three bottles a piece ; as the landlord was a friend 
of Joe's; parted, somehow got home to my own 
inn; ordered a supper, very hungry and dry ; drank 

a pot of ale and a pint of wine; determined never 
to exceed a pint of wine, went to bed. 

SaturpAy.—Awoke at six o'clock; my head at 

the foot of the bed, and my heels on the pillow ; 
could not think how it happened; went to sleep till 
twelve; drank two basons pf tea; could not eat; 
took a ride, ordered dinner, but could not eat; 
landlord came in; begged pardon, but asked if my 
name was not Mr. Noggin, if so, he remembered 
my father in and all my friends; pleased 
to hear ofall my relations, could not but call fora 
bottle of wine; landicrd offered to pay his share ; 
would not let him; but he ordered a crown bowlof 
rack punch which he begged to treat me with; 
said it was better for the stomach than wine ; saw 
it out; very sick; determincd to stay no longer, 
as the country air was of no service ; the stage pass- 
ing wentʻinto it and came home at ten o'clock, 
went to see my friends in street, drank two 
bottles and went home. 
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LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


(The following article is curious, as it shews that if an 
assault follows up the insolence of Democratic abuse, 
some juries will give no damages. The circumstance al- 
luded to by Mr. Garrow, of the manly spirit ef Mr, 
Winpiaw will afford pleasure to the admirers of that 
cavalier. ] 


a glass of | prudianle adventure, having been at market, when 


he cale Lat the Red Lion, at Llockerill, otherwise 
stiled Sors Hoe. Here he quarrelled with olf the 
honest dealers in grain he met, and was at last so 
impsudent as to intimate that the defendant, who 
Was one of them, wasa d d liar; the defendant 
very naturally felt that his caaracter was at stake, 
and that if he passed it over slightly, the public 
could not befieve him at the next market day, when 
he should tell them he had brougnt all the grain 
he was in possession of to market, and that he felt 
no desire to keep up the price of corn; he, there- 
fore, reptied, that if he repeaied the same obnoxt- 
ous expressions, he weud © knock his d——d 
head about.” The plaintiff very imprudently did so, 
and the defendant was as good as his word. 

Mr. Garrow defended the actionin a strain of iv- 
finite humour, contending that Mr. Smithson had 
done no more than any other man would: have 
done in his situation. The laws of courtesy, he 
said, were infallibly the same on the subject; Sal 
a man calls me a liar, I must knock him down.” 
To prove which he cited many cases that had caine 
within his recollection; among others, that ofa very 
great man, whose talents he said, would do honour to 
any country, he meant Mr. Windham, who chanced 
to be incompany, after his unsuccessful struggle for 
the city of Norwich, where an elector told him he had 
not voted for him, and as they were met he would 
tell him the reason why: inthe first place he did not 
like him; and in the second, his aversion arose from 
his being a turn-coat, and many more observations 
equally affronting. Mr. Windham replied very 
couly, “ you do this sir, to put me off my guard, 
but I am collected, and though the laws of courtesy 
bid me knock you down, yet, as you have before 
voted for me, and as I think it may teach you how 

“to behave in future, I shall only pull your nose,” 
which he did, said Mr. Garrow, by wringing it well. 
lle had no doubt that transaction would be brought 
into a court of justice, and it it was, he doubted 
not it would be treated in the seme manner he hoped 
the present would; namely, by a jury giving a 
verdict of two pence darflages, to enable such a plain- 
tii to buy enough of scft soap to protect his nose 
at least for a week. 


The jury gave a verdict of sixpence damages, 
when Mr. Garrow observed to the plaintiff, who 
was in court, * there, sir, the jury lave been more 
bountiful to you than, Ll should have heen, for they 
have given you soap enough for threee weeks. 


zeren 
FESTOON OF FASHION. 


[I believe it is remarked by the sprightly Colmar and 
Thoruton, in a merry Cennoisscur, that the winier 
fashions of Londan reach the country, in sufficient sea- 
son to be in full bioom at midsummer. Our coats, on 
this side of the Atlantic, are copied from the London 
mocel generally after the original has become quite 
faded at home. If an early autumnal scheme of dress 
can be of any use now, let the beau of Philadelphia copy 
the fcllowing, taking especial care, however, to avoid 
the old hat. } 


FAST.IONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The following is now all the rage with the 
fashionables in London— 

Gentlemen.—Blue coat made very scant with 
pockets in the skirts, blue velvet cape, high up in 
the neck; pantaloons of mix’d broad cloth made 
very loose, with pockets; Suwarrow boots all the 
vopue.e An old black hat with a narrow rim, con- 
stitutes the Gentleman. 

Ladies—Cambiic Muslin Gown, scant, with 
full sleeves ; black chip hat with coloured ribbands, 
and whi.e veil, some wear white ostrich feathers 


An action for an assault (Warner v. Smithson) | in their black hats, which has a Janty air, and gives 
Yas tried at Hertford assizes, which was DO ways | a handsome appeargaces 
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he following is a very pleasing essay, the stile is 
tracted from the New-York Morning Chronicle. 


Mr. EDITOR, 


If the observations of an odd fellow are net 
wholly superfluous, [ would tnank you to shove 
them into a spare corner of your paper. 

It is a matter of amusement to en uninterested 
spectator lke myself, to observe the influence 
fashion has on the dress and deportment of its 
votarics, aud how very quick they flv trom one 
extreme to the other. 

A few years since, the rage was; very high 
crowned hats with very nar.ow brims, tight neck- 
cloth, tight coat, tight jacket, tight small-cloathes, 
and shoes loaded with enormous silver buckles : 
the bair craped, plaited, queued, and powdered: 
in short, an air of the greatest spruceness and 
ughtness diffused over the whole person. 

The ladies, with their tresses neatly turned up 
ever an immense cushion; waist a yard long, 
braced up with stays into the smallest compass, 
and encircled by an enormous hoop: so that the 
fashicnable belle resembled a walking bottle. 

Thus dressed, the lady was seen, with the most 
bewitching languor, reclining on the arm of an 
extremely attentive beau, who, with a long cane, 
decorated with an enormous tassel, was carefully 
employed in removing every stone, stick, or straws 
that might impede the progress of his tottering 
companion, whose high-heeled shoes just brought 
the points of her toes to the ground. 

What an alteration has a few years produced !— 
We now behold our gentleman with the most studi- 
ed carclessness, and almost slovenliness of dress ; 
large hat, large coat, large neckcloth, large panta- 
loons, large boots, and hair scratched into every 
careless direction, lounging along the streets in 
the most apparent listlessness and vacuity of 
thought; staring with an unmeaning countenance 
at every passenger, or Icaning upon the arm of 
some kind fair one for support,.with the other hand 
cramm‘d into his breeches pocket. Such is the pic- 
ture of a modern beau: in his dress studing himself 
up tothe dimensions ofa Hercules, in his manners, 
affecting the helplessness of an invalid. 

The belie who has to undergo the fatigue of drag- 
ing along this sluggish animal, has chosen a charac- 
ter the very reverse: emulating in her dress and 
actions all the wiry spriyhtliness of a sylph, she 
trips along with the greatest vivacity. Her laugh- 
ing eye, ber countenance enlivened with aflability 
and good humor, inspire with kindred animation 
every beholder, except the torpid being by her 
side, who is either affecting the fashionable sang- 
froid, or is Wrapt up in profound contemplation 
of...ehimself. 

Heavens! how changed are the manners since 
I was young !—then, how delightful to contem- 
plate a ball-room: such bowing, such scraping, 
such complimenting; nething but copperplate 
speeches to be heard on both sides; no walking 
but in minuet Measure ; nothing more common 
than to see half a dozen gentlemen knock their 
heads together in striving who should first recover 
a lauy’s ian or snutf-box that had fallen. 

But now, our youths no longer ain at the 
character of preity geacdemen: their greatest ambi- 
tion is to be called lazy dogs—carcless feilows, &c. 
&ce. Dressed up in the mammoth style, our buck 
suunters into the bull-room ina surtout, hat under 
arm, cane m hand; stroils round with the most 
vacant air; stops abruptly before such lady as he 
may choose to honour with his attention; enter- 
talus her with the common slang of the day, col- 
lected froin the conversation of Lostlers, fuotmen, 
porters, &c. until his sirmg of smart sayings is 
run out, and then leunges off, to entertain some 
other fuir ome with the same uninteliipible jare 
Gone 
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Surely, Mr. Editor, pupprism must have arrived 
to aciimax: it must turn; to carry it to a greater 
extent seems, to me, impossible. 

JONATHAN QLDSTYLE. 


CRITICISM. 


[It gives a8 mach pleasure to find room inthe Port Folio, 
for the following article from the Frederick Town He- 
rald, a paper not only conspicuous forthe soundness of 
its politics, but for the purity of its style. On the mise- 
rable verses of the “ Boston Chronicle,” a dull democra- 
tic gazette, intolerably tedious, egregiously stupid, auda- 
ciously false, and unspeakably absurd, criticism, as in- 
voked by the ingenious writer below, appears armed, 
both by wit and power. An article of this nature is of 
singular utility. Itserves as anew proof, that the Re- 
publican faction not only think erroneously, but wrire 
incorrectly, and that genius, learning, and taste, as 
wellas truth and virtue, have no conncction with demo- 
eracy. 

FROM THE FREDERICK TOWN HERALD. 
“ In his closet pent, 
He toils to give the crude conception vent, 
Abortive thoughts, that write and wrong confound, 
Truth sacrificed to letters, sense to sound, 
False glare, incongruous images, combine 
Aud noise and nonsense, clatter through the line.” 
GiFForpD. 
Between false politics and false literature there 

seems to be, at the present period of the world, a 
closeness of connection, never so remarkable in 
any past age. This general observation is particu- 
larly applicable to the state of our own country. 
The faction, to which the people are subjected, ap- 
pear no less conspicuous for weakness and poverty 
of literary intellect, than they are for the folly and 
depravity of their political principles. The exam- 
ple of superficial thinking and spurious language, 
has been completely set them by their great lea- 
der, who now lolls in the seat of sovereignty. Its 
influence has extended through all the ranks of the 
scribblers, devoted to his service. It is really as- 
tonishing, when we consider the multitude of de- 
mocratic prints scattered over the continent, to ob- 
serve how extremely rare are the instances they 
afford of any thing like good writing. In prosethey 
are bad enough in all conscience; but when they 
pretend to invoke the muses, they are sure to pro- 
duce such trash or trumpery, as is hardly suffer- 
able by human patience. And, as if determined 
to expose one another to the utmost of their pow- 
er, the publication of one press immediately runs 
through a thousand congenial channels. We have 
been led to these reflections by a set of verses, 
which we see re-printed in the last democratic pa- 
per of this place (the Hornet) from a New-England 
one. The writer ofthem is a candidate for the 
post of Poet Laureat to the President, and he 
may flatter himself with the hope of being a suc- 
cessful one, when he discovers the notice his pro- 
duction has met with, thus far from home. Asit 
ts perhaps esteemed a master-piece of poetic com- 
pliment, we shall lay the whole of it, verbatim et 
literatim, before the reader, and for want of bet- 
ter amusement, we shall then point out a few of 
its most choice beauties 


Frons the Boston Independent Chronicle. 
STANZAS, 
ADDRESSED TO THOMAS JEFFERSON, PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


O’ER the plain in beauty smiling, 
See the stormy clouds arise, 
š Which, as if the light reviling 
Hang with black the azure skies. 


But ere yet another morning, 
Drink the cold earth’s dewy tear, 
Light, in brighter brilliance dawning, 
Shall the dark horizon clear. 


Thus with falsehood’s vilest story 
JEFFERSON, in vain they try 

To obscure the beams of glory— 
Sun-like beams that ne'er can die. 


tears because it was ‘cold,’ 
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Furious fends, with secret slanders, 
All their noisome vapours pour, 

While around in rapture wanders 
Every insect of the hour. 


Haggard envy, prone to languish, 
Harte, from disappointment born, 

Vex'd ambition vents his anguish; 
Malice smiles, afecting scorn. 


All in vain—sublimely rising, 
‘Truth shall dart her fervid ray, 

and the summer cloud despising, 
Chase the envious gloom away. 


To thy active genius owing, 
That which dard proclaim her free, 
Still with fire of freedom glowing, 
Blest CoOLUMB1A bends to thee. 


Like thy own Potowmac winding, 
Through the variegared plain, 
And between the mountains finding 
Health and beauty in his train. 


So, by godlike truth protected, 
Shall thy fame, thy mind its guide, 
Flow with every charm coliected, _ 
And remain the PEOPLE'S PRIDE. 


Firm and tow’ring as the mountains, 
Crowned with virtue’s virgin snew, 

Pure as nature’s fairest fountains 
That with sparkling brilliance flow. 


Clear as light, when first created, 
Chaste as Angels guardian love, 
And on wings of time elated, 
Deathless as himself shall prove. 
THE SIBYL. 

What strikes us most forcibly, at the first glance 
over the above lines, is the strong resemblance 
which “ The Sibyl,” as the author of them ‘ bears 
to the far-famed heroes of the Baviad and Meviad.’ 
Not ‘ Laura Maria,’ * Edwin,’ © Tony Pasquin,’ 
s Mit Yenda,’ nor even ‘ Berty Greathead’s’ self, 
could force together more delectable nonsense 
than has been collected in a very narrow span by 
this potent ‘ Sibyl.’ The Sibyls of old used to place 
their prophetic verses on de:ached pieces of paper 
at the mouth of their cave; from whence they 
were frequently blown away and lost, by a rude and 
untimely blast of wind, to the great disappointment 
of their votaries. How happy should New-England 
feel, that the labours of her ¢ Sibyl’ have been ex- 


empt from any such destructive casualty ; that they 


have been finished and put together entire, without 
the coming of a single gale of sense or spirit to 
agitate or disturb their mellifluous lullaby. ‘ Stormy 
clouds,’ ‘light reviling,’ € dewy tear,’ © brighter 
brilliance dawning,’ * sun-like beams that ne’er 
can die,’ ¢ furious fiends,’ * secret slanders,’ ¢ noi- 
some vapours,’ * haggard envy prone to languish,’ 
‘ fervid ray,’ ‘summer cloud despising,’ ¢ envious 
gloom,’ ‘ virgin snow,’ ¢ fairest fountains,’ ¢ spark- 
ling brilliance,’ and a galaxy of other excellencies, 
follow each other in smooth and uninterrupted 
succession, and must serve to mark the poet as one 
of the true breed of Cruscan geese. We regret 
the want of time to examine and illustrate the va- 
rious merits of his composition. We cannot help 
remarking, however, that from the second of these 
notable stanzas we should fear, le«.t not America, 
but Ireland, has had the honour of giving birth to 
this mighty genius. He says, 
“ But ere yet another morning 
Drink the cold earth's dewy tear, 
Light in brighter brilliance dawiing, 
Shall the dark horizon clear,” 

Now, how ‘ light’ can be made to dawn, and to 
‘clear the horizon’ before ¢ morning’ or sun rise, 
is a thing conceivable only, we think, by an Hiber- 
nian understanding. Again, the poet seems a lit- 
tle out in his natural philosophy, when he makes 
the dew come out of the bowels of the earth—<‘ Cold 
earth's dewy tear, —»As if the carth were shedding 
After this marvel- 


lons fine concéit, we may expect, on getting tip, 
the first frosty morning of this winter, to hear the 
ground crying out with anguish, and perhaps bor. 
rowing the very words of Mad Tom inthe play of 
King Lear, ‘ Poor Tom's a cold—a cold.’ Not notic- 
ing many trifling licences in grammar, suchas lear. 
ing ‘haggard envy’ and ‘hate’ in the 5th stanza 
quite destitute of any verb to depend on, let us con. 
template towards the conclusion, the amazing Pro. 
tean power of changing its form and nature, which 
the poet gives to Mr. Jefferson's ‘fame.’ Jp the 
9th stanza, the President's ‘ fame’ is made both to 
‘flow’ like a river, and yet to ‘ remain’ like a column, 
—In the succeeding stanza this ‘fame’ is + fr 
and § towering’ like ‘ the mountains,’ then again it ig 
t crowned with snow,’ and then again it is ‘pure! 
like § fairest fountains of sparkling brilliance? And 

in the concluding stanza, this same ‘ fame’ is í eop 

like the Slight when first created,’ nextit is ‘chose 

like “angel's love,’ afterwards it takes ¢ wings tg 

Ay up like a bird, and last of all it is ‘dative: 

or like § time,’ never to die- Verily, tobe learned 

is a main pretty thing: Moreover itis a rightuse. 

ful thing ; for, were it not for this poct’s preat 
knowledge, how should we ever have been able to 
find out, that ‘light’ is now nothing to what itused 
to be, and that the nearer we go back to the mo 
ment when ‘ light’ was ‘first created’ the more, 
‘clear’ we shall behold it to have been. We have 
nothing to say against the political attachments of 
‘the Sibyl.’ Viewing the piece itselfas being, on 
the whole, the strongest concentration of absurdi- 
ties and folly that we have lately seen, we are rea. 
dy to allow, that the doggrel rhymester has been 
fortunate in fixing on a fit object for the praises of 
his verse. The subject is worthy of the Eulogiss 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


On atopic, so trite as the danger of Intemper 
ance, itcould hardly be expected that the pen of 
Genius could communicate any thing, which could 
detain vagrant attention. The following extract 
from a Baltimore paper will please all, and may re- 
form some. ‘ Intemperance i. the positive ene 
my of all solid enjoyment. It is honey in the 
mouth, but bitter ashes in digestion. It is the fe 
ther of unnumbered vices. W hat errors, what 
pains, what miscries does it not produce? And what 
are its benefits? They are known only to the apo 
theeary, doctor and undertaker. 

He, who has been Jong used to his rich wines, his 
spices, his creams and costly meats, looks witha 
degree of borror on the virtue of temperance. But 
he, who has tasted the cup of excess; has expetr 
enced allthe unreal enjoyment of luxurious poi- 
sons; and has become wisely simple and regular 
in his diet; in full possession of cheerful spirits 
and vigorous health; would not exchange his hep 
py mood of mind, his gay and quiet hours, for te 
morning headache, the forenoon mental vacaxh 
the afternoon nap, the hypocondriac hours, th u 
easy rest of the night, with much turning ont 
bed, the indigesting stomach, the trembiing ha 
the bloody eye, the cholic, palsy, gout, distress, des- 
pair, that aecompany the bacchanalian, no, not if 
Andes in gold attended the barter. 

Neither talents, wealth nor fame ‘can supply the 
want of prudence and temperance. Let every mal 
who prefers happiness to misery, engrave on the 
tablet of his memory the following excellent lines 
from Milten, and never forget them when he cats 
or drinks.” ) 


‘“ There is, said Michael, if:hou well observe, 

THE RULE OF NOT TOO MUCH, by temp’rance taught, 
In what thou eat’st and drink’st, seeking from thence, 
Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight, 

Till many years over thine head returns 

So may’st thou live, till like RIPE FRUIT thou drop 
Inic thy mother’s lap; or be with ease 

Gather'd, neo bardbly pluck'd.'” 


~ 


FROM PARIS, AUGUST }. 


“ Mr. Fenwick, the late Consul at Bordeaux, 
lately applied to President J ferson for another 
appointment; the President told him, the public 
Voice was su much against him, that he could not 
give him a public appointment; but observed at 
the same time, that th: Treasury would take care 
of him. Accordingly Mr. Fenwick is sent to Am- 
sterdam, as bauker of the United States, with a 
promise that all the monies paid in Europe by the 
United States, shall go through his hands. Thus 
a Minister resident of 4500 dollars, is displaced to 
make way for one, who will make out of the United 
States at Icast 20,000 dollars! ! Such is modern 
economy. 

“« I am informed, thata number of our country- 
men have celebrated the 4th of July at Bordeaux, 
in a truly democratic style, with the American Con- 
sul as President, and the American Consul for lis- 
bon, as Vice President. After dinner, a number 
of democratic toasts were drank; and the Presi- 
dent witha torch, blew up a ginger-bread bastile 
erected for the occasion, while the music played 
Ca-Ira, Carmagnole and Marseilioise The day bap- 
pening to be on the Sabbath, it was proposed to 
postpone until Monday the celebration. This, 
however, was overruled by the men of the “ Age 
of Reason.” 

The subsequent record of an Hymeneal uni n 
ts copied from that classical paper, The New-York 
American Citizen, edited by a fugitive foreigner. 
The poetry is one of the finest specimens of demo- 
cratic harmony, with which we have evcr been in- 
dulged. 


MARRIED, 


Last Evening, by the Rev. Mr. Strebeck, Mr. 
Ralph Bogert, to the amiable Miss Surah Bonte, 
both of this city. 


Long may they in hvmen’s bands be blest, 
And crown'd with wealth and happiness. 

The Irish are frequently ridiculed for their pro- 

pensity to those absurd or illsorted phrases, com- 
monly called d/unders, or bulise ‘Vhis charge is 
often unjust, and many an Irish scholar expresses 
himself, with as much purity and precision, as his 
criticising neighbours. At any rate, not many 
American Aristarchuses have a right to sneer at 
any of the incongruous forms of vicious diction. 
One of our morning papers, published during the 
invasion of the Yellow Fever, describes advancing 
motion by a retrovrade step. Of such a progress 
the mind even of those, whose judyment is most 
acute, and, whose fancy is most fruitful, cannot have 
any adequate notion. We copy the article, and 
then leave our classical readers to determine, whe- 
ther the following paragraph may be considered zs 
c kind of mystical response from the oraole of 
Delphos, or only an enchanting specimen of that 
American idiom, which, thanks to our love of 
French models, thanks to our ignorance, and thanks 
to our Putriotism is daily triurnphing over the bar- 
barity of pure English. “ From the two reports 
of the Board of Health and the Burials given be- 
low, as well as the inquiries made since their meet- 
ing, we have reason to draw the most favourable 
conclusions; and, if the disorder that has alarmed 
the citizens should progress in its present retrograde 
motion / we shall, by the latter end of the week, have 
little occasion for reports on the subject, and less 
for alarm.” 

From a wise and worthy writer we copy the 
following sentiments with the fullest approbation. 
“Nothing can be more despicable than to flatter 
She mob. When T see a man of education and for- 
tunc put himself upon a level with the dregs of the 
people, mingle with the lowest vulgar, feed with 
them at the same beard, and drink with them in 


ed at the difference. 
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y the same cup. flatter their prejudices, expose him- 


self to the belchings of their beer, the fumes of 
their tobacco, the grossness of their familiarity, 
and the inipertinence of their conversation, J can- 
not help despising him, as a man guilty of the 
vilest prostituticn, in order to effect a purpose, 
equally scliisn ard illiberal. 

Perhaps the following may explain the cause of 
the giddiness of many a democratic upstart. Jf 
negro drivers and hucksters should become sud- 
denly rich and powerful, they know not how; if 
speculators, nilitia officers, town meeting bawl- 
ers; men of low birth and no breeding, should 
find themselves suddenly elevated to rank in the 
Commonwealth, no wonder that their brains should 
be intoxicated with pride, vanity, and presumption. 

Curious Alliteration—Last week died Sir Hun- 
GERFORD Eloskins, of Harewood Hall, Hertford- 
shire. [London pufer. 

A correct writer speaking of one of the upstarts 
of revolution, describes him as one of those obscure 
men, whom the hands of the populace have lifted 
into notice. We ought to apologize for taking 
any notice of him, if the example of France did 
not show to what heights such low fellows are rais- 
ed in a general fermentation. 

No man possesses such a Genius for the palpa- 
ble obscure, as the Attorney General of the United 
States. His essays are of a most rueful length, 
and itis impossible to tell their meaning. ‘ Plung- 
ing from gulf to gulf a vast profound” seems to be 
a good motto forthis shallow politician, and mere 
attorney. 

In a satiric Poem, which I have lately read, 
whose object is to lash the political absurdities of 
the day, and, above ull, to add new contempt to 
the silly theory of ‘The rights of Man, I find the 
following passage. 


Convinced that Providence mistook her way, 
And preud to mark the errors of her sway ; 
Let all be equal, Foury shouts aloud, 

Be equal all, responds the madd'ning crowd. 


In New England, it is a vulgar proverb, as beau- 
tiful and as true, as any in Dr. Franklin’s works, 
that “ nobody kuows who is governor, till election 
day be past,” but the worthy republicans of New 
Jersey have lived to falsify this adage; even an 
election day still leaves them inquiring, who shall 
reign over us? 

We read the following in a morning paper, and 
extract it with alacrity, because we hope it will be 
incentive to farther improvement. It is amazing 
that the road from this city to New-York should 
be so shamefully bad, as to excite not only fatigue 
and terror among our own travellers, but the just 
sarcasms of every forcigner. “ The improvement 
of the roads, in this state, merits distinguished 
approbation. Ivery where we sce proofs of atten- 
tion to this objecte In every direction we see new 
turnpike roads opening, and the spirit of repairing 
the public highways alusing itself more widely. 
The advantages resulting hence to agriculture and 
commerce, are more and more known and felt. 
When the improved roads of this State are com- 
pared with the road that connects the two largest 
and most populous citics of the United States, 
(New-York and Philadelphia) a traveller is astonish- 
Perhaps there is no road in 
uny part of America that would so well bear the 
expense of a turnpike as the road in question— 
yet there is, perhaps, no highway, in any part of 
our country, in so deplorable a state. When the 
ground is perfectly settled, it is passable—but if the 
winter be open and wet, aud invariably when the 
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frost first leaves the ground in the spring, it is 
oftentimes so obstructed that it is with difficulty the 
mail can be transported from one city tothe other. 
When will some public spirited character take up 
this business, and devise a plan for securing to 
the citizens of the United States, a safe and 
agreeable road, at all seasons of the year, between 
two of the richest commercial cities in the union? 
The man, or association of men, who shell ac- 
complish this object, will, indeed, deserve well of 
their country. 

A gentleman inquired of one of the performers 
who was engaged at Mr. Stopford’s late Benefit 
Concert at Halifax, in honour of the Peace, how 
the Manager could conceive so strange an idea as 
to introduce the Dead March in Saul, on a rejoicing 
occasion? ‘ What could bè more proper,” replied 
the son of Orpheus; “ were we not durzing all 
animosities?” [ Alorn. Post. 

Pope’s grounds at Twickenham are expected te 
sell for six thousand guineas. [ibe 

Painter, the Waterman, who saved CGrorcege 
Rosg, has obtained the name of Salvator Rosa. [ib. 


My arrival, says Tom Paine, in his first letter 
to the people, has struck #t, (the faction in the 
agonies of death) as with an hydrophobia; it is 
like the sight of water to canine madness.—A 
gentleman, on reading this, pleasantly observed, 
that Paine’s simile would have been much stronger 
had he said, it was like the sight of water to himse/f. 

Was the Calcutta pole, which makes so lofty an 
appearance in the annals of Duane, a Jiderty pole, 
or was it a catch pole? 


THE DEMOCRAT AND TURTLEsech FACT. . 


A democratic candidate for *Congress, speaking 
to alarge congregation, who had assembled to hear 
his sage reasoning, after exhausting the whole 
fund of abuse which the Aurora had furnished 
him with, against John Adams, the sedition law, 
gag law, &c. &c. in a very lofty tone of voice said, 
“fet us, my fellow-citizens, imitate the turtle, 
draw our heads within our shells and be secure 
from all our enemies.” Shortly after this famous 
harangue was delivered, a new created self con- 
ceited politician in company with many more of 
the stamp, (who had met in a public house, to re- 
gale themselves with a litle of the celebrated 
Gallatin Cordialt) was very loud in praise of 
the Hon. Candidate’s speech, particularly that 
part, which he conceived, contained such whole- 
some advice for our safety, in imitating the 
Turtle. An old gentleman, who had for some 
time remained a silent spectator of his folly, at 
length pot very deliberately up, and thrust his 
hand behind his neck. Much surprised at the 
old gentleman's conduct, he inquired hastily 
‘what he meant by it.” ‘ No harm, sir,” re- 
pled the old gentleman, “1 only wanted to 
feel if you had a shell on your back,” “ Shell 
on the devil,” exclaimed the fiery politician, 
“who ever saw a man with a shell on his 
back?” « I never did,” replied the old gentle- 
man, * but concluded you must have one on 
yours, from your commending so highly, the 
honourable candidate’s advice, which can be of 
no service to you without one.” The poor de- 
mo, brought to a sense of his ignorance by this 
reply, slunk out of company, and perhaps nevcr 
before or since, stood so much in need of a shell 
to protect him from his enemies, as he then did, 
to hide his confused and brainless head. . 
{.dntieDemocrat, 


w 
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_ FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON THE DEATH OF A TAR. 


A SONG, 


Frawx Fin wasa tar d’ye see, 
As true, as e'er handeda sail, 

Thongh the ship's gunnel in, yet still he 
Would laugh at the noise of the gale. 

With his grog 'gainst the storm he prepar’d, 
And squirted the juice of the quid, 

Now below, now toss’d high on the yard, 
"Twas all just the same to Frank Fid. 


One day, off the Cape of Good Hope, 

As head to the wind lying to, 
His loot tcok the bite ofa rope, 

And bilg’d poor Frank’s skull on the fu :* 
The Docsor was sounding his brain, 

While the blood trom his scuppers ran fast ; 
“ Avast!” he cried, + caulking’s in vain, 

For Death has sheer-hulk’d me at last. 


“ Come, mess-mates, no longer deplore ; 
What’s life? but a squall at the best ! 
And tho’fI can cheer you ho more, 
I mount to the truck of the blest; 
I never fear'd danger, nor toil, 
While an inch of life's brace stood the shock, 
‘But now the last fl ake of my coil 
Is reev'd through eternity’s block. 


“ Through life’s stormy sea as I sail'd, 
By the compass of Friendship 1 steer’d, 
And ne'er by Distress was I hail’d 
But my lockers stil] Open appear’d ; 
And whilst, with a shot they were stor’d, 
None ever unaided went by, 
When prog they no more would afford, 
I gave all I had—’twas a sigh ! 


“I feel I must weigh—while I speak 
Death's Capstan heaves short on my heart— 
My anchor is almost a-peak—— | 
What then! I bave acted my part: 
Safe birth’d in Felicity’s bay, 
I shall ride by the Kedge of Delight ! 
Gi’s your hands then"—No more he could say, 
His soul went aloft in our sight. 
FERDINANDO. 


SPFP ; 
SELECTED POETRY. 
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parable man; and the following song will abundantly 
prove, that his poetical powers are not less conspicuous | 
than his philosophica! acuteness, and his Capacious and 
his minute acquirements as a statesman. It was indeed 
written under the immediate and omnipotent inspiration 
of Love; but its inimitable beauties of sentiment amply 
demonstrate, that its author has a genius of universa] ap- 
plication. The lovers of the muses will regret that the 
cares of the NATION have deprived us of * so sweet an 
Ovid.” 

©! fomose puer! nimium ne crede colori ! 

Alba ligustra cadunt, vaccinia nigra leguntur, 


A PHILOSOPHIC LOVE-SONG, 
TO SALLY. 


Let poets sing, and striplings sigh, 
For damsels bright and fair, 

The ruby lip, the sapphire eye, 
The silken, auburn hair; 


* Aly philosophic taste disdains 
Such paltry charms as t hus e= 


* The Sailor's abridgement of the Fluke of the anchor, 


‘can beauty. 
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Scorns the smooth skin's transparent veins, 
And cheeks that shame the roses 


In glaring red, and chalky white, 
Let others beauty sce ; 

Me no such tawdry tints delight— 
No! dblack’s the hue for me !* 


What though my Sally’s nose be flat, 
"Tis harder, then, to break it— 

Her skin is sable—what of that ? 
’Tis smooth as oil can make it. 


If down her neck no ringlets flow, 
A fleece adorns her head— 

If on her lips no rubies glow, 
Their thickness serves instead. 


Thick pouting lips! how sweet their grace ! 
When passion fires to kiss them! 

Wide spreading over half the face, 
Impossible to miss them. 


Thou, Sally, thou, my house shalt keep, 
My widow’d tears shall dry ! 
My virgin daughters—see ! they weep— 


Their mother's place supply. 


Oh! Sally! hearken to my vows! 
Yiela up thy swarthy charms— 
My best belov'd! my more than spouse, 
Oh: take me to thy arms! 
ne 
ON THE DEATH OF A BELOVED ONLY SON. 
TRANSLATED FROM A DANISH INSCRIPTION. 
BY T. CAMPBELL, ESQ, 


Can mortal solace ever raise 

The broken pillar oi ray davss 

Or fate restore a formn so dear 

As that which lics uconscicus here. 


Ah no my, Daca, latest given 

And last reclaimed sift of Heaven! 
Possessing thee, I still could bless 
One lingering beam of happiness i= 
My lov'd, my lost, my only care, 

l vainly thouyht with thee to share 
Thy heart’s discourse, so gently kind, 
And mould to worth thy pliant mind, 
Nor warn‘d of all my future Woe, - 
Presum'd on happiness below ! | 
But, losing thec, my blooming boy, 
I cannot lose another joy ; 

For all that stay’d my earthly trust 
With thee is buried in the dust ! 


Nine charming years had fraught with grace 
Thy sprightly soul and lovely face, 

Where harshness had not planted fear 
Nor sorrow wrung one silent tear; 

But frank and warm my Darco few 

To share each welcome and adieu— 
Each word, each thought, each look to ‘tend, 
My child, my scholar and my friend ! 


Oh, when his gaily—smiline talk 
Endear'd my sweet, my summer walk; 
Or when I sat, at day’s decline 

And clasp’d his little hand in mine, 
How many woes were then forgot— 
How blissful seem’d his father’s Jot !— 
And breathing love, my bosom said, 
‘Thus, on a dying couch when laid— 


a 


* In Addison’s Cato, we find a warm advocate for Afri- 
Syphax, when observing Juba to be ewamour- 
ed with the Roman maids, thus speaks to his Prince of 
the beautiful damsels of Numidia: « The glowiag dames 
of Zama's royal court, have faces flush’d with more exal- 
ted charms. Were you with these my Prince, vou'd soon 


p orget the pale yaripen'd beauties of the North.” 


Thus shall I bid thee. Darco, stand, 
And grasp thee with my failing hand! 
Cold, cold, thou pledge of future charms 
As her who gave, thee tg my arms, 
My buried hopes your grave is one~, 
And Mary sleeps beside her son ! 


Now hush, my heart —afflicting Heaven, 
Thy will be done, thy solace given; 

For mortal hand can never raise 

The broken Pillar of my days, 

Or earth restore a form so dear 

As that which lies unconscious here! 


= 
THE DIRGE OF WALLACE, 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL, AUTHOR OF THE 
PLEASURES OF HOPE. 


They lighted a taper at the dead of night, 

And chanted their holiest Hymn; 
But her brow and her bosoin were damp with af 

frig ht— 

Her eye was all sleepless and dim ! i 
And the lady of Evdersiie went for her Lord, 

When a death-watch beat in her lonely room, 

When her Curtain had shook of its own accord, 

And the Raven had flapp’d at her window board, 

To tellof her Warrior’s doom! 


“ Now sing ye the death song and loudly pray 
“ For the soul of my Knight so dear; 
“ And call me a Widow this wretched day, 
“ Since the warning of God is here! 
“ For a night-mare rides on my strangled sleep: 
“ The Lord of my bosom is doom 'd to die; 
“ His valorous heart they have wounded deep; 
“ And the blood-red tears shall his country weep 
“ For Wallace of Elderslie.” 


Yet knew not his country that ominous hour, 
Ere the loud Matin Bell Was rung, 

That a Trumpet of Death on an English Tower 
Had the Dirge of her champion sung! 

When his dungeon light look’d dim and red 
On the high-born bleod of a Martyr slain, 

No Anthem was sung at his holy death bed; 

No weeping there was, when his bosom bled— 

And his heart was rent in twain ! 


Oh, it was not thus when his oaken spear 
Was true to that Knight forlorn, 
And hosts of a thousand were scatter’d, like Deer, 
At the blast of the Hunter’s horn; 
When he strode in the wreck of each well fought 
ficld 
With the yellow-hair'd chiefs of his native lend; 
For his lance-~was not shiver’d in helmet or shicid, 
And the sword that seem'd it for Archangel to 
wicl’d 
Was light in his terrible hand! 


Yet bleeding and bound, tho’ the Wallace Wigh 

For his long Jov'd Country clie, 

The Bugle ne’er sung toa braver Knight 

Than William of Elderslie! 

But the day of his glory shall never depart; 

His head unentomb’d shell with glory be palm'd; 
From its blood-streaming altar bis Spirit shall start, 
Tho’ the Raven has fed on his mcuidering heart, 

A nobler was never €mbalm’d ! 
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PART THE THIRD. 
CHAPTER I. 


Emigrants... Emigration to America is advisable to 
` swindiers.. dnd to the lowest class of people in the 
south of Germany... Hessians....Swabians. 


The most important object for an emigrant is 
the knowledge of the people among whom he 
seeks a refuge. The knowledge of the land is 
but of secondary importance; for the people with 
whom we have to do, are much more essential in 
the estimate of our happiness than the mere natural 
ebjects around us. But after having given the 
characteristic description of the people, and of 
the land, it is proper, for the information of those 
who are inclined to goto America, to treat in parti- 
cular of the various classes of emigrants. 

From what has been said, it appears sufficiently 
clear, that for the class of Swindlers, the United 
States of North-America are a country after their 
ewn heart. The facility of obtaining credit and 
making an advantageous bankruptcy there, opens 
@ most extensive field to the usual animated activity 
of such gentlemen. The stupidity of the peasants. 
descended from parents who came from the 
southern part of Germany, enables them to ap- 
pear as fortune-tellers, conjurors, preachers, phy- 
Sicians, or surgeons, and wipe the purses of their 
stapid dupes. Since the French, from the West- 
Indies, have introduced there Pharo and rouge et 
soir banks, these ingenious people make the green 
creoles and country boobies pay the tribute due to 
superior genius. Virginia was at all times the 
land of gamesters. Where every one speculates, 
and there is such plentiful occasion for speculation, 
a swindler must of course live and thrive in his 
element. A skilful European cheat finds, among 

the Americans, many competitors, but none but 
simpletons can be taken in by American cut-purses; 
they cheatinthe face of the sun, and can beat or gull 
only people like themselves. Butas the gentlemen- 
jugglers and cut-purses contrive to live, where 
honest folks starve, we necd not be at all con- 
cerned about their success in America, where 
nobody starves. We shall not pursue them, 
therefore, through their windings in that country, 

ut, to deliver our own from them, recommend 
to them a tour thither, and wish them a good 
yoy age. 

The lowest class of poor peasants, especially in 
South Germany,* the swineherds, the beggars, the 


® The divisions of Germany into North and South, has 
ia modern times become more and more general among 
Writers It has been at length remarked that there are 
@atural boundaries which divide Germany into two equal 
Parts. I have seen in Americaa Latin dissertation upon 
the natural geography of Germany, which aman bv the 
wame Of Reichenbach, who now lives at Lancaster in Penn- 


poorest day labourers in Swabia, Franconia, and 
the Palatinate, may likewise be advised to emigrate 
to America, and join their cousins, brothers, &c. 
who in many instances have grown rich there by 


sylvania, wrote, when he was assistant preceptor of the 
schocl at Nordheim. He divides Germany into South and 
North, by a chain of mountains, which he supposes to rise 
at the white mountain, near Teschen, in Silesia, and which 
afterwards forms the boundary between Moravia and Silesia, 
ard then between Bohemia, Moravia, Austria, the Upper 
Palatinate, and Franconia. He reckons Bohemia as a part 
of North Germany, because the southern boundaries form 
the separation of the waters, as the rivers rising there flow 
in opposite di ections. This chain, which he calls the 
division mountain, then takes the name of Fichtelberg, 
then that of the Thuringian forest, afterwards that of 
Vogelberg, and he brings it on to join upon the Rhine, not 
far from Dusseldorf, too far north, as it should seem, 
seeing that the chain of the division mountains join that 
river between Bonn and Coblentz. He follows this chain 
of mountains again beyond the Rhine, where I will 
leave him. He divides North Germany into a mountain- 
ous part and a maritime part ‘Germania montana” and 
“ Germania maritima.” The first includes Hesse, Thurin- 
gia, Upper Saxony (not the whole circle of Upper Saxony) 
Upper Lusace, and the mountaineus part of Silesia. He 
divides again the second into Westphalia, and Lower 
Saxony and Vandalia. By Vandalia he means Helstein, 
Mecklenburg, Pomerania, Brandeuburg, the electoral 
circle and lower Lusace. His subdivisions of south 
Germany are. I believe, according to the rivers. His di- 
vision of North Germany appears to me equally new and 
accurate. But he has uot remarked. as far as I remember, 
a seconk chain of mouutains, which run nearly parallel to 
the division mountains. ‘The Harz is certainly a part of 
this chain; to the westward of it, is the mountain which 
separatcs Hesse from Hanover. The dutchy of Westphalia, 
according to all appearance, likewise belongs to it. Al- 
though this chain in many places sinks so low as to appear 
to be interrupted, it continues to run in ranges of hills, per- 
ceptible perhaps to the eye of an observer. It is well 
known, for example, that the natural boundaries of 
upper and Jower Lusace may easily be distinguished. The 
division mountains and this chain include a long, beautiful, 
fertile valley, which comprises Hesse, Thuringia, &c. This 
valley, and country situated to the northward of the 
northern chain of mountains, may very safely contend 
with the finest parts of North-America. In South Ger- 
many, too, not only these regions, but also the beautiful 
countries of Holstein, Mecklenburg, and Lauenburg, are 
seldom equalled. In respect to fertility, there are cer- 
tainly some districts upon the Elbe equal to the most 
fruitful parts of South Germany, if not superior. In 
respect to climate there can be little difference between 
the two halves of Germany. Mr. Hess remarks in his 
fugitive pieces that the eatable chesnut thrives in the 
neighbourhood of Altona. The vine succeeds only in 
certain advantageous situations to any high degree of 
excellence in South Germany, and perhaps it might thrive 
equally weil, in similar situauons, in the northern divi- 
sion. It appears by documents that the Mark of Bran. 
denburg formerly produced much wine. We are indebted 
to Mr. Professor Meiners for more correct ideas upon 
the proportiunable goodness of south and north Germany. 
Before that respectable author appeared, Germany was in 
truth almost a “ terra incognitia: for L make no account 
of mere general information. North-Germany is divided 
by the Weser, the F.lbe, and the Oder, iuto three large por- 
tious. if the country to the westward of the Rhine and to 
the eastward of the Oder, be not taken into the account. 
The first between the Rhine and the Weser, the second 
between the Weser and the Elbe: the third between the 
Elbe and the Oder. very one of these paris may be 
divided again into mountainous and dat Lads The 4.4 
sion mouotains are the natural boundaries to che scn i. 
ward, asthe Baltic, the Lider, and the Norti ssa are t 
| the northward. 


i every person who has learnt 


excessive labour. It is remarkable that even the 
lowest class of northern Germans are never, or 
at most very seldom pleased with America. 
Perhaps the principal cause of this may be, be- 
cause there are so many southern Germans there, 
and those two nations have a strong antipathy 
against each other. I met witha Brandenburger 
who shed bitter tears, because he could not return 
again to the old Mark, his native country. I told 
him he would be there exposed to be forced to 
enlist as a soldier, he answered that he had 
rather live as a soldier in Prussia, than remain 
here, though he could earn high wages for his 
daily labour. A Mecklenburger said the same, 
and added, that he was determined. to return by 
the first ship to his dear native country. 


Of the northern Germans, the Hessians alone 
are pleased with America. They emigrate thither 
in great numbers, and are glad to get to a country 
where, say they, & we shall be able to drink coffee.” 
They take no notice of the hatred which the 
Americans bear towards them since the war. “ A 
damn’d Hessian,” is the name which the Swabian 
populace of Pennsylvania readily bestow upon 
every German. The causes of this Hessian emi- 
gration are well known. 


Judging from what I have seen in Pennsylvania, 
I must conclude the South-German, and particular- 
ly the Swabian peasants to de much below those of 
upper and lower Saxony. Of the former, indeed, 
none but the dregs of the country people emigrated 
to America. But in the Saxon circle, even the day 
labourer is neither so coarse and ignorant, nor so 
ugly as the South-German emigrants to America, 
and their descendants. The language of the 
South-Germans is likewise much harsher; and 
hence Mr. Hess thinks that the south part of Ger- 
mary should be called Yeutschland. and the north 
Deutschland. The only objection to this is, that the 
upper Saxons, who are northern Germans, use the 
first of these expressions too. The language is 
certainly softer in the mouth of the northern Ger- 
mans, and especially of the lower Saxons, than in 
the throat of the Swabians. The fine cultivation 
of the meadows in Pennsylvania is the work of 
Wurtemburgers. They are all artificially watered, 
which is, however, here very easy, owing to 
the numerous brooks which issue from the hills. 


A Wurtemburger by the name of Sager, who 
had practised as a physician at Charleston, and 
then came to Pennsylvania to buy a farm, but 
prudently forbore the purchase when he found 
that it would produce nothing, said to me, that 
Wurtemburg was a paradise in comparison with 
the rest of Germany, but a hell in comparison 
with America. This Swabian declared that North 
Germany was an hundred years behind hand of 
Wurtemburg in point of information and farm- 
ing, and that we poor northern Germans were 
all despicable slaves. Upon my remarking then 
that America was to be sure an excellent place 
of refuge for emigrants of a certain class, he 
cried out with all his might, “ No....but for 
any thing.” Here- 
| upon T took the liberty to answer, that it was 
tespecicily a good place for bunglers, every one 
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having the liberty of practising any sort of 
business, and because in the land of tke blind 
the one-eyed people are sharp-sighted. 


CHAPTER II. 


Redemptioners....Cruelty of a ship-captain to certain 
persons of that description.. A Russian captain. 


These people are commonly unable to pay 
the master of the vessel for their passage, and, 
thercfore, he generally sells them for three 
years upon their arrival in America. These 
kind of goods have grown very dear; twenty 
fuincas are now paid for the three years. ‘The 
owner of another man’s powers for three years, 
must give him food and cloathing, or at least 
‘something that he calls such. The Pennsylva- 
nians maintain that nothing honest can ever be 
made of these redemptioners, who by this slavery 
are immediately made homogeneous with the 
lands, and they think it would in general be 
best if no Europeans other than such redemp- 
tioners should emigrate. In such case they 
would, indeed, be secure from censure, and might 
Jive on, unnoiiced in their stew. 

The most distressing circumstance for these 
poor people is the separation of families. The 
children are often sold at a great distance from 
their parents. ‘hey are besides often ill-treated 
by the ship-captains; who beat them and give 
them stinking meat to eat. Hunger is still more 
frequently their lot. There are, in America, so- 
cicties who inquire of these people upon their 
arrival, whether they have been ill treated by the 
sea-faring people. But the captains take care to 
supply them abundantly with every thing at the 
end of their voyage, to efface the previous ill-im- 
pressions, and the joy at secing themselves relieved 
from the sufferings and dangers of a voyage, con- 
tributes to the same effect. 

The American ship-captains often practice real 
erucky upon these poor wretches, though more 
upon the Irish than upon the Germans; which no 
doubt proceeds from the circumstance that the 
Irish migrate in much greater numbers. ‘Thus, 
for example, all the Philadelphia newspapers re- 
lated, in the year 1796, that the captain of a ship, 
who had many hundred Irishmen on board, sufler- 
ed two hundred of them to perish with hunger; that 
for several days successively he gave them no 
provisions at all, and that, upon hts arrival in 
America, he sold to an house of ill-fame, a girl of 
fifteen, whom on the passage he had got with child. 
The ship remained at Wilmington, because an in- 
fectious distemper prevailedon board. Ofthe punish- 
ment of this sea-monster, the newspapers never said 
a word; and I myself dare not, for fear of the Ger- 
man Americomanes, express here my surprise at 
the impunity of such a wretch, who, asfar as I know, 
was never called to any account; for they would 
say ] blame the American administration of justice 
because it does not, upon all occasions, hang, and 
break upon the wheel. Joy, thercfore, to the 
_Americomanes, upon the impunity of the worthy 
gentleman ship-captain!! and long live the mild 
justice of the United North-American States!!! 

Strong farming workmen or tradesmen find an 
easy sale. But sometimes an unsaleable article 
erceps in, and lays for a long time upon the ow- 
ners handse Ojificers and men of letters are 
such articles. The captain who imports such 
goods knows not the market. I saw a Russian 
captain remain a whole week long as ballast on 
board a ship, and not a soul shew an inclination 
for him. He was a mere drug. The master 
of the ship constantly urged him to find a pur- 
chascr, and offered, in such a case, to let Mr. 
Coptain off at 50 per cent discount; for it was 
ea-y to see that no use whatever could be made 
of tim, &e. &ce He sent the captain round in 
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the city to attract a purchaser; but no such 
thing as an amateur was to be found. She 
captain talked of nothing but running people 
through with bayonets, which he pretended to 
have practised very largely against the Turks 
and Poles. This spitting of people was in truth 
all he knew, when he was analysed in his first 
element. 


pay his freight in six months time; hopes being 
given him of a place as schoolmaster in the coun- 
try; this place he obtained. What he will teach 
the boys, and especially the girls, I know not: for 
as I have observed, he understands nothing but 
spitting. While he lay as dead goods on board 
the ship, he was continually writing threatening 
letters to the empress of Russia, who, he pretend- 
ed, owed him money. When he inquired of me, 
how he should procure payment of this debt, I 
advised him to raise an army of two hundred 
thousand men. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Of Redemptioners, in continuation....The best thing 
an European of education, and without money, can 
do there, is, to commence pedlar... Indifference to- 
wards the scienceSe..Schoolmaster Reiche. 


The horrors of a winter voyage, for these 
redemptioners, who are heaped up together 
in what is called the ship’s steerage, can be more 
easily conceived than described. They must 
endure every calamity. Hunger, cold, thirst, 
blows, vermin, filth, sickness, and often the plague. 
I know not whether the hope of earning, after a 
three years slavery, more than in Lurope, by 
daily labour, can be equivalent for so many suf- 
fering se . 

From all this it may surely be concluded, that a 
man of education must use all possible endeavours 
to avoid falling into the unhappy necessity of 
selling himself in America. If such a person can 
pay for his passage, but has no capital with which 
to commence business, l know nothing better for 
him than to turn pedlar. Should he have been 
even a field-marsha} in Europe, he would do well 
to assume the partof a pedlar, rather than to learn 
a trade, or fell trees, a work for which well-educuat- 
ed gentlemen are not remarkably qualified. If he 
has no money at all, it will sull be easy for him 
to obtain, upon credit, goods to asmall amount, 
which he may sel at a profit of an hundred per 
cent to the farmer’s wives and daughters: he can 
then return to Philadelphia, purchase more goods 
again, and proceed as before. This employment 
is, indeed, for a man of taste, not the most exalt- 
ed. There is little dignity in playing the Harlequin 
before farmer's wives, to prevail upon them to 
purchase trash, at treble the price for which they 
might buy it in town. Yet, for an European fine 
gentleman, without money, it is the best thing to 
be done in America; for a schoolmaster is not 
only a much tormented creature, but is so badly 
paid, that he must follow some other business, 
besides the disgusting trade- of schoolmaster, to 
procure a mere subsistence. 

Tradesmen of all kinds can, unquestionably, get 
a living in America. But itis not so easy for them 
to attain a comfortable condition. If the price of 
labour be incomparably greater than in Europe, 
and they can, of course, earn much more, the 
price of every article, is in the same proportion 
higher, so that the balance is entirely restored. In 
this country every thing favours trade, and 
especially foreign trade. The working up of raw 
materials is rather impeded than advanced by the 
commercial and fiscal establishments of the coun- 
try. 

That artists, and men of Jetters, as such, are 
not received with open arms in America, and that 


| At length the owner and master of 
the vessel let him go, for a promissory note to 
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treasures are not showered down upon them for the 
productions of their genius. is sufficiently known in 
Europe. “ The country is too young for this,” 
say Luropeans and Americans. “ We must not 
wish to reap before seed-time,” say the Fuopean 
Americoméenes; and if the advancement of the 
artsy not oi immediate necessity, is mentioned, 
even the polished Americans inyuire, © what js 
their use?” that is, ©“ how can they bring us in 
money?” This infancy of the country so often 
alleged, to excuse so many things, may well be 
doubted, when we consider the state of morals 
which is exactly similar to those of the decrepid 
European states, which the gentlemen Amerigo. 
manes so pleasantly style crippled; as they call 
poor Lurope a crippled quarter of the world. It jg 
highly unbecoming for youth to indulge itself so 
much in luxury, and to be more addicted to avarice, 
even than decrepid old age. It would besides be 
an insoluble problem, how the outcasts of societies 
altogether crippled, (I ask pardon, for the frequent 
repetion here of this favourite word of the gentle. 
men Americomanes) by vice, could have erected 
such a vigorous youthful state, if the fact were so, 
This absurd and false pretence of youth must no 
longer be adduced to excuse the Americans for 
their clownish contempt of the beautiful, and their 
barbarian indifference towards the sciences which 
do not immediately bring in money. They must 
not be held out as a philosophical people, while 
philosophers starve among them. It is insufferable 
to hear them called an ingenious, noble, feeling 
people, while a brewer's boy is more esteemed 
among them than a great painter, sculptor, poet, 
or musician. 

It would be altogether intolerable to apply in 
favour of the Americans, the opinion of the Ge- 
nevan piilusopher, in respect to the influence of 
the arts and sciences upon the morals; the person 
who should do this, would prove that he did not un. 
derstand that great man. He himself declares the 
cultivation of the arts and sciences, to be a palliative 
among corrupt nations, by the removal of which 
the evil would become siill worse, and appear in 
its utmost deformity. The Americans greatly 
need such a palliative. | 

From the contempt in which the German langu- 
age Stands among the Americans, it is evident that 
German men of letters ought to be the last of all to 
goto America. The example of the schoolmaster 
Reicne,* whe died here in wretched poverty, though 
he had been invited to Pennsylvania, to be minister 
of the church in Philadelphia, is discouraging 
enough. My advice, therefore, to men of letters 
and artists, is to stay at home. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ph iysicians—Surgeons—Apothecaries—Clergymen 


Physicians, Surgeons and Apothecaries fnd 
abundant employment in a country where fevers 
of all denominations and colours prevail, wher 
rheumatism, palsy, gout, pleurisy, &c. are so com 
mon; where apoplexy, dropsy, &c. &c. offer up 
so many wretched victims to drunkenness, a 
America would really be a gold mine for persons 
of those professions, if the ability to pay, were in 
proportion to the general sickliness. But thisis 
not the case. A physician, whom I met with io 
the mountains of Pennsylvania, complained very 
much of bad payment. One half the sums which 
physicians, surgeons, apothecaries, all which pro- 
fussions are practised at once by the same persons 
in the inland parts, or which merchants have in 


a 


* He published a German gazette. It may be imagined 
how profitable this was, by considering that the payment 
in advance, for a whole year, was—one dollar !—Na; nat 
the payment in advance, but the subscription—which te 
subscribers pay just when they please or can, 


their accomnt books, they must consider as lost. 
There are however some richer neighbourhoods, 
where this is not the case; such as the sea ports, 
and the county of Lancaster. But they are obliged 
to give their attendance upon credit, excepting in 
the sea ports, or otherwise they have very little 
practice. The healing art however in all its 
branches is next to commerce, the most profitable 
business. A skilful physician, or surgeon, in a 
country where there are so many bunglers em- 
ployed in keeping the boat of Charon constantly 
full, must soon have an extensive circle of opera- 
tion for his art. There are able Europeans in 
this line, and Americans too, such for example as 
Doctor Rush, who are in great business. But the 
quacks, and makers of experiments “in anima 
vili” continue nevertheless to follow their own 
courses. When I went to America, I had one for 
a fellow passenger. He called himself a surgeon. 
Some days after my arrival in Philadelphia I met 
him in the street ; and upon my asking him where 
he meant to fo, he answered that he had been ad- 
vised to go immediately into the western country, 
where he hoped to find something or other to cut 
tp. I afterwards heard he had been practising 
tooth drawing upon dogs. Wherever he saw a 
dog he fell upon him and broke a tooth out ofhis 
head. After following this habit a while, he thought 
he might begin to do the same with human beings. 
How he succeeded I know not. I suppose how. 
ever that he broke a couple of dozen necks, or at 
least occasioned sufferings inexpressible. 
' Of the theological faculty, those who possess the 
art of assuming the mask of orthodoxy may be 
tolerably sure of obtaining a place as clergymen, 
among the German Pennsylvanians. The hetero- 
doxy of schoolmaster Reiche, did him much inju- 
ry. Even Mr. Muhlenberg himself, the clergy- 
man at Lancaster, though otherwise very partial 
in favour of his countrymen, acknowledges that 
the Germans there, in respect to religious in- 
struction, are fifty years behind hand with Germa- 
hy. ‘The Calvinistic and Lutheran societies reci- 
procally hate each other, and strive to give each 
other all possible vexations. They are attached 
to those religious systems, I believe, chiefly for 
the sake of the doctrine of exclusive salvation, a 
creed to which they are devoted in its fullest ortho- 
dox sense, or rather nonsense, and which is very 
convenient for them, because they think it relieves 
them from the troublesome obligations of active 
charity, and the performance of their duties. Or- 
thodox divines therefore, may go to America, with 
a morai certainty of making their way; and I wish 
they would all go, together with the class of emi- 
grants first mentioned in this part of my work. 
The clergy are maintained by the voluntary sub- 
scriptions of their respective societies. Ivery in- 
Gividual gives what he pleases, orif he has no oc- 
casion for a clergyman, gives nothing. The pub- 
lic government, make it not at all their concern. 
The clergymen therefore, are dependent upon their 
flocks. There are commonly two parties; one 
for the minister, and the other in opposition. By 
the latter every action of the clergyman is blamed, 
and bv the former, from party spirit, approved. A 
clergyman told me that he found it impossible 
ever to satisfy his opponents. Ifhc rode his horse 
fast, they would say “ the parson rides like a hus- 
sar.” If he rode slow, they would exclaim “ the 
parson is lazy, &c.” These inconveniencies are 
however compensated by a considerable income, 
collected by the subscriptions. 
_ The clergy enjoy besides, the advantage of hav- 
ang nothing Lo pay at the inns when they travel; 
hence itis, thatso many adventurers fall to preach- 
ing. I knew one, who was at the same ume a 
Joiner. Yet he preached as well as others upon 
an average, Jt docs not appear that the clergy lose 
any of their estimation by this absolute dependence 
apon their societ - 3 
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CHAPTER V. 


Mr. Blanchard—Migrating manufacturers alter their 
plans, and turn speculators——Aderchants must be 
acquainted sith the peculsarities of American com- 
merce—Delius the merchant. 


Among the emigrants who do not succeed well 
in America, are likewise included the air balloon 
gentry, if we may judge from what happened to 
Mr. Blanchard. Those who have read my letters 
from America, published in Mr. Archenholz’s Mi- 
nerva, must already know that Blanchard has sunk 
from the dignity of an air balloonist receiving pre- 
sents from kings, down to the rank of a puppet 
show man, in taverns, of the class which in Germa- 
ny we commonly call tippling houses. This trade 
is far from being so profitable, as in the north of 
Germany; for the Palatines and Swabians, and 
their American descendants, especially the Calvi- 
nists, are of a much more melancholy turn than 
the northern Germans, and probably from a mis- 
taken or an hypocritical devotion, have no taste for 
such worldly amusements. The Irish, and the sots 
in general, would indeed readily support such ex- 
hibitions, but they have no money. Yet, as the 
wheel of fortune is continually revolving, Mr. Blan- 
chard, before my departure, appeared to be rising 
again, for he advertised in the newspapers his in- 
tention to go up in a balloon at New-York. His 
ascension at Philadelphia, which was the first in- 


stance of such an experiment performed in Ame-- 


rica, he said had ruined him; for the Philadelphi- 
ans had subscribed, but after seeing him in the air, 
kept their money, and many ofthe subscribers sent 
him only half a dollar each, to his lodgings. In 
this manner he lost the expense he had bcenat, 
and was ruined. Before his zrial tour, he called 
the Americans in a pamphlet a wise and happy 
people. But afterwards, whenever he spoke of 
them, instead of“ Americains,” he called them 
Amcricoquins. 

Nianufacturers who come with large capitals to 
America, and hope to reap great advantages [rom 
the establishment of their manufactures, will find 
themselves greatly disappointed in their expecta- 
tions, as may be seen by what has preceded. Ge- 
neral arguments drawn from the nature of things 
must lead us necessarily to conclude that Ameri- 
ca gives special encouragement to the migration 
of wealthy manufacturers, especially considering 
the numerous causes which urge them to leave 
England. But general reasonings devised in one’s 
chamber, concerning an object, twelve hundred 
miles distant from that chamber, often bear wide 
from the truth, while so many single circumstances 
are unknown, which opcrate to produce an alto- 
gether different result. Very respectable writers 
havc believed in such an encouragement of migrat- 
ing manufacturers; and what could they else, 
while so many incredible circumstances altering so 
widely the calculation, were unknown to them? 
and these very incredible circumstances are the 
naked truth. In one word it is, that in America, 
the public good is not at all taken into considera- 
tion, inthe administration of government; but as 
a speculative commercial interest, and if things 
are traced to their source, ~a English interest are 
there predominant all the positive establishments 
are therefore in direct opposition to the success ol 
manufactures. The principal obstacle is, not so 
much the want of labourers as the dearness of la- 
bour, and of all articles, which are artificially crea- 
ted. But I have already sufficiently explained 
these things, for persons who know how to read; 
and it would be an uscless expence of paper here 
to repeat what I have said. Most of the manu- 
facturers upon arriving in America, alter their 
plans, and apply themselves to speculation iustead 
of manutactures. 

Merchants, who wish to settle in America, will 
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the methed of trading peculiar to the Americans, 
before they engage in commercial business there. 

kor German merchants, who had been bred to 
trade, assured me in Philadelphia, that they paid 
dearly for the lessons they bad received concerning 
these peculiaritics. With regard to sending gouus 
to America, and entrusting them there to Ameri- 
can houses for sale, it must be sufficiently known 
in Germany, that German commercial houses, vn- 
able to obtain any accompts, have been obliged to 
send agents to America, to recover thcir debts, 
and that they have thought themselves lucky to 
recover after several years, twenty-five percent. of 
their capitals. The adventures of the merchant 
Delius, which have appeared in print, written by 
baron Knigge, shew all this in its true light, and to 
the great mortification of the Americomanes fully 
confirm my opinions. This man relates his com- 
mercial sufferings in America, and the iil treat- 
ment occasioned by them, which he met with in 
Europe, and proves the whole by documents annex- 
ed. It may be established as a maxim, that com- 
mercial connections should be formed only with 
European mercantile houses, settled in America; 
but never with natives ofthe country. 

( To be Continued. ) 


-a 
POLITICS. 
FROM THE TRENTON FEDERALIST. 

Mr. Jefferson, and his party, have, in the most 
wanton, lavish, and unconstitutional manner, wast- 
ed the people’s money. To give a slight idea of 
this, I submit the following statement, which ap- 
pears from the proceedings of Congress, from 
official documents in Mr. Jefferson’s own papers, 
and from other authentic accounts : 

The unconstitutional order for the re- 
pairs of the French ship Berceau, cost 

The unconstitutional order to restore 
one half of the sales of the French 
schooncr Peggy, by which, if complied 
with by the federal officer, the United 
States would have lost 

The unconstitutional order for repay- 
ing the fine to Callender out of public 
monies 

Mr. Jefferson and his party, during 
the last session of Congress, gave to 
Duane, four dollars a ream for four 
thousand reams of paper for the United 
States, which could have becn bought, 
and which Duane did actually buy, of a 
paper meker, for three dollars a ream, 
by which the United States lost 

Mr. Jeflerson, without any cause but 
to gratify a favourite, recalled Mr. Hum- 
phreys, our minister at Madrid, and ap- 
pointed Mr. Pinckney, a democratic 
senator from South-Carolina, in his place, 
with an outfit of | 

Mr. Jefierson, instead of ordering Mr. 
Livingston, our minister to France, to 
embark from Boston, where the vessel 
lay prepared for him, he ordered the 
vessel to wait on Mr. Livingston at New- 
York, which cost upwards of 

Mr. Jefferson sent Mr. Dawson to 
France, to carry over the treaty, in a 
public armed ship, when at the same 
time Mr. Livingston had been appointed, 
and it was his duty to have gone imme- 
diately—but his own private convenicnce 
was preferred to the public good—T his 
jaunt of Mr. Dawson’s cost the United 
States 

Mr. Jefferson discharged several hun- 
dred disciplined marines, who had re- 
ceived cloathsand bounty, and then, when 
they were wanted soon after to send 
against the pirates of Barlarv, he was 
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do well first to study the market, and then to learn | obliged to raise new recruits, and to pay 
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a fresh bounty, and give new cloaths— 
This cost the United States, extra 

And to this last article, might, with 
propricty, be added the loss of our mer- 
chant vessels lately captured by the Tri- 
politans, by reason cf Mr. Jefferson’s 
saving policy, in not sending out a suf- 
ficient force, while the greater part of 
our navy is laying rotting in the docks 
at Washington 

Add also for the ransom of nine sea- 
men captured in the brig Franklin, at 
two thousand dollars a head, according 
to the customary rate 

The expenses of the federal house of 
representatives. during the eight months 
session. from Nov. 13, 1797, to July 1, 
1748, and which was the most expensive 
session that happened during the federal 
administration amounted to fourteen 
thousand and ninety eight dollars and 
sixty-one cents—while the last session, 
which listed but five months, from 7th 
December, to May 1, 1801, amounted 
to seventeen thousand dollars, making a 
balance in favour of the federal, and 
against the present administration, not- 
withstanding the difference in the length 
of the session, of 

The shares of stock, belonging to go- 
vernment in the United States bank, 
have been sold to Foreigners, Messrs. 
Baring and Co. merchants of London, 
by Mr. Gallatin, at ten per cent. below 
the selling price; by whichthe United 
States have lost, at the lowest calcula- 
tion, 

The present rulers have released 
to the French republic a debt due to 
our citizens, for depredations on our 
vessels, and commerce, and which 
our government will eventually have 
to pay, of at least 20,€09,000 

During the last session of Congress, the Salaries 
of tne following officers were raised, viz 


Secretary of State. raised 1500 | Register, 900 
Secretary of the Treasury 1500 | Post-Master General 600 


10,000 


60,000 


18,000 


2,901 49 


190,000 


Secretary of War 1500 | Assistant P. M. G. suu 
Secretary of the Navy 1500 | Cem. of Revenue bu) 
Comptroller of Treasury 1220] Account. of War  — 4u0 
Auditor 1000 | Account. of the Navy 400 
Treasurer 10C0 | Attorney-General Gud 


13,250 00 


Total amount of above expenses $ 20,382,191 03 


Thus my countrymen, it appears, that in the 
short space of 18 months, the present rulers, which 
l have heard called “ your most sincere—your best 
frierds’*—have destroyed the main pillar of our 
government, the Judiciary, which was our great 
bulwark against oppression and tyranny—That 
they have drawn monies from the Treasury, with- 
out the authority of law—That they have postpon- 
ed the payment of the public debt, which, on the 
federal plan, would have been totally aischarged in 
1817—That they have authoriscd agents .o bor- 
row money at 10 per cent; and have, morcover, 
absolutely wasted and thrown away of the people’s 
money, above Twenty milhons, threg hundred and 
eqyghty-two thousand, one hundred and ninety-one 
doilars. What think you of such friends?’—Might 
you not, with equal propriety, call the rudder, wno 
hus vilied your treasure, and set your dwelling on 
fiames your sinceremyour best friend ? 

MISCELLANY. 
ADVENTURES OF CRITA- 
SIR, 

1 do not at all question, that your gallantry will 

Pose pt vou to sug forward in defence of an uw- 
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sessed a stronger mind and greater erudition, than 
most of her sex, who, to confess the truth, have lit- 
Ue acquaintance with the sublime study and prac- 
tice of philosophy. 

You must know, Sir, that I am the daughter of 
acountry gentleman of considerable fortune, who 
spared no expense in my education, which was both 
solid and ornamental. At ten years of age I was 
mistress of a tolerable share of universal history. 
both ancient and modern. At fifteen, to pass over 
the lighter parts of my accomplishments, such as 
a perfect knowledge of the French, Italian, and 
Spanich languages, drawing and music, I began to 

have some relish for the works of Locke. Male- 
branch, Bayle, and Hume, which latter, I will not 
hesitate to own, was always my favourite. By a 
continual reading of these authors, vulgar concep- 
tions were banished from my mind; and I soon 
perceived, that most of the received opinions of the 
world originated in prejudice. 

But how shall I describe the transports I felt up- 
on the first perusal of the fascinating pages of Rous- 
seau? Dear and lively painter of nature, we live 
over thy fancied scenes! When we read thy 
thoughts, our intellect wanders in the most de- 
lightful and rational elysium! But not to be hur- 
ried away by the violence of my admiration, from 
the immortal Rousscau I learnt, that the passion 
of love was so far from inimical to true philosophy, 
that it was abcolutely necessary the mind should 
be unshackled by contracted notions. to taste that 
passion in its pure and unadulterated state. 

From Rousseau I caught a refined taste in poet- 
ry; particularly for that tender and keen sensibi- 
lity, which 1s so peculiarly remarkable in the 
Italian poets—for, though Inever read any of the 
poetical effusions of that great man, I think his 
Nouvelle Heloise, not to mention his Confessions, 
calculated to throw a soft languor over the mind, 
more favourable to a love of poesy, than the works 
of any other writer whatever. 

At this period a young gentleman, the son ofa 
man of good fortune in our neighbourhood, return- 
ed into the country from the University of Cam- 
bridge, from whence he had been unjustly expel- 
Jed by the illiberallity of the Vice-chanceilor; be- 
cause, forsooth, he was reputed the author of an 
essay, displaying at once the most profound read- 
ing and elegance of style, and enlivened by a sar- 
castic vein of wit, worthy of tue pen of Voltaire, 
which openly denied the divinity of a certain cele- 
brated philosopher. (whom some, indeed, have ex- 
alted into a deity) and even expressed a doubt whe- 
thersuch a person ever existed! 

Charles Mandeville, for that was his name, pos- 
sessed a handsome exterior, and the manners of a 
man of fashion. We read together, and mutually 
diverted ourselves with the ridiculous prejudices of 
mankind. Our opinions instantly coalesced ;— 
mutual sympathies soon attracted us to cach other ; 
and from friendship we insensibly telt the soft tes 
of affection influence our hearts. 

No sooner did we discover the cause of our 
emotions, than we communicated our feclings to 
each other. Both loved, and both were sensible 
of the pleasure of loving ; but as we were well ac. 
quainted how much the mind abhors restraint, and 
that 


‘* Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies,” 


we disdained to think of any other union that of na- 
ture and sentiment, when 


E anaa All is full, possessing, and possest, 

No craving void left aching in the breast, 

E’en thought meets thought, ere from the lipit part 
And each warm wish springs mutual from the heart. 
This sure is bliss, it bliss on eat h there be, 

And once the lot of Mai deville and me.” 


The remnant of common us ures, however, stil! 
DUDE UPOR ene ies eud we ToT ae tai kecti 


fortunales frun e—-uniortunate; becuse she pos- | COULCELG huOwue Thus lor bei sik muutus ci. 


we enjoy the most perfect state of felicity and cot- 
fidence that humanity is capable of, although in 
secret, by which you will see how dificulta mat. 
ter it is to eradicate those ancienterrors to which 
the mind hath been accustomed; and that the soul 
cannot cmancipate itself at once fiem the con. 
strunt which hath been absurdly imposed upon it, 
hut requires sometime to regain its native cLergy 
and elasticity. 

At the end of six months the affection of Charles 
Mandeville manifestly declined. 1 was far from 
being surprised at this, or upbraiding him for hig 
mconstancy; for I knew too well the mutability of 
human nature to expect an everlasting attachment, 
as both Rousseau and Godwin have Clearly shewn 
its impossibility. However, I did not fail to blame 
my confidant forinforming me ot the true state of 
his heart, and to acquaint him that I considered hig 
conduct as an insult upon my understanding. He 
confessed his error, and solicited my pardon, which 
] gave him, and we parted in the most friendly 
manner. 

Perhaps I should not so easily have forgiven this 
slight, had not my paramour been for some time 
indifferent to me. Nature pointed out to us our 
duty, and we fulfilled her commands; had we con- 
tinued our connection, we should have counteract- 
ed her designs, which would have been at once irra- 
tional and disgusting. 

My reason was now greatly improved, and I had 
acquired a strength of mind sufficient to enable me 
to despise the opinions ofthe world. 1 only waited, 
therefore, for some object who was worthy of my 
repard, to whom I might once more unite myself 
by the bonds of love; but I was diverted from my 
pursuit by the illness of my father, who shortly af- 
terwards ceased to be—sunk in eternal sleep. Philo- 
sophy forbade me to give way to useless sorrow up 
on this occasion, and I soon removed to the house 
of an aunt, with whom I continued to reside for 
some time. 

As my fortune was now in my own hands, I was 
teazed by the addresses of several officers in the ar- 
my; but I had resolved to preserve my indepen 
dcices A young baronet, who had lately married 
an antiquated virgin in consideration of her great 
wealth, settled in that part of the country where 
my auntlived. An intimacy soon ensued between 
the families, and Sir Witham ’s conversation 
presently convinced me he was a man of superior 
inteHeet and learning. His situation became the 
objectofmy pity. It was impossible he coula have, 
any affection for Lady © Jndeed he hintedas 
much tome ina confidential ccaversation. 

This made me determine to cfier him a share in 
my heart, and to propose a tcur upon the Conti- 
nent, by which we could at once gratify our love, 
and the thirst of beholding whatever the fine arts 
and antiquities of Italy should present to our notice. 
He instantly agree to the proposition, and we left 
Enpland upon our projected plan. As to Lady 
, Lam informed she was so ridiculous, as to 
take the infidelity, as it 1s called, of her husband s 
much to heart. that she repaired to Bath, where 
she died of vexation. 

We remained in Italy three years, gratifying 
our Jaudable ambition of knowledge and research, 
during which time I twice became a mother. As 
Sir William ’s circumstances had become 
rather embarrassed by the unbounded profusion to 
which he had accustomed himself, when we arrived 
at Florence upon our return I advised him to offer 
his hand to a young lady of immense property. the 
daughter of a dry salter, who had come hither for 
ber health, not doubting but the charms of a title 
would have a powciful influence upon both the old 
manand his child. I was not deceived in my con- 
jectures. The marriage very shortly took place, 
botwithstepding the bad impressions which the 
Tarcetored Sr VAOR M mest oe 0 meee VIC 2) the 
rid Gi people of suci narrow piuciplase 


Having a sincere regard for Sir William, I would 
not suffer him to be exposed to any reproaches 
from his new relations upon my account. I there- 
fore quitted Florence, and set off for Germany, 
accompanied by my woman and my children. 

Not to detain you with unnecessary details, as I 
was passing through Franconia, my carriage unior- 
tunately broke down at the foot of a steep moun- 
tain. To increase my distress, night was quickly 
coming on, when one of the posuilions informed 
me that we were not far from the chateau ot 
the Baron Von Erlichtenheitenberg, who was a 
nobleman of a very courteous dispositione l dis- 
patched one of my servants to the chateau to inform 
him of the accident, and to request his permission 
to remain there that night. The man returned 
with a polite invitation, and was followed by the 
Baron and Baroness. 

I shull pass over the compliments that took place. 
Suffice it to say, that I was equally cuarmed with 
the Baron and his Lady, and continued at the cha- 
teau for a long time. 

The Baron was a man of sense, and one of the 
Tluminati: indeed, the conversation of both hus- 
band and wife was peculiarly pleasing. One morn- 
ing as we were walking inthe park belonging to the 
chatcau, the Baroness, after a short preface, told 
me, that she suspected 1 was more than agreeable 
to her husband, and, therefore, provided I had no 
objection, she would be very grateful, if I would 
have the kindness to admit him into my affections, 
and to share him between us. Sentiments so tX- 
alted and noble, and morcover so congenial with 
my own feelings, Garted through my irame like 
electricity. 1 embraced the Baroncss, and pro- 
mised to grant her request. During the eighteen 
months that I staid at the chateau, I experienced 
nothing but a calm philosophical joy; and I once 
again became a mother. . | 

Man is a finite being, and all his pleasures and 
pursuits have an end. ‘The Baron left Erlichten- 
heitenberg to attend the commands of the French 
Directory. upon some business of extreme import- 
ance. AsIcid not choose to accompany him and 
the Baroness to Faris I set out upon my return to 
England, whence 1 hoped all the Gothic im- 
pressions of false education had been entirely 
swept away» , i 

But upon my arrival at London, to my infinite 
surprise, I found them as strong as evere Would 
you believe it possible, that all my acquaintance 
avoid me? Nap, when I wrote to my aunt to tell 
her I would spend a few days in the country 
with her, she had the folly to return me for answer, 

that she must decline any intercourse with a per- 
son of my character and disposition ; as if it were 
not a duty to follow the impulse of Nature, and 
laudable in a female citizen to have as many oft- 
spring as she can! ! 

All I desire of you, Sir, is to place this matter 
in its proper light. Ifyou will favour your readers 

with an Essay upon the subject, you will be entitled 
to the thanks of all people of enlarged minds, and 
particularly of, Sir, your humble servant, 
| CRITA. 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS~ 


PROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


H arriz, the elegant poet of Persia, has not only 
been commended by Sir William Jones, but has 
been decorated by the excursive fancy of Burke 
with the most brilliant panegyric. The odes of 
this Persian warbler are as enchanting as the notes 
of the Nightingale. and while he charms the 
listening air, as be sings in the pavilions of Asiatic 
luxury, every Muse, Grace, and Love assemble, 
and crown the Aarmonist with chaplets of the 
gerest texture. It his been censidered as a sort of 

duiy by Clery Ole, Skiued in the dion cl Persia, to 
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translate from this bewitching writer. The Persian 
miscellanies abound with his cifusions; and every 
iutanist of the Last, as he touches the gay cnords 
with no reluctant quill, blesses the memory of the 
bard. 

ODE OF HAFIZ. 


From Ferstan Lyrics, or scattered Poems from the Divine 
Hafiz, Se. translated by Mr. Hinuley. 


Minstrel, tune some novel lay, 
Ever jocund, ever gay ; 
Ca'l tor heart-expanding wine, 
Ever sparkling, ever fine 
Sit remov’d from prying eyes; 
Love thy game, the fa:r thy prize; 
‘Toying snatch the furtive bliss, 
Eager look, and eager kiss; 
Fresh and fresh repeat the freak, 
Ofien give, and otten take. 


Can’st thou feed the hung’ring soul 
Without drinking of the bowl? 
Pour out wine; to her ’tis due: 
Love commands tize—fiul anew; 
Drink her health, repeat her name, 
Often, often do the same. 


Frantic love more frantic grows, 
Love admits cf no repose : 
Haste, thou youth wich silver feet, 
Haste, the goblet bring, be Heer ; 
Fill agai the lusctou: cup, 
Fresh and fresh, come, hil it up. 


See, yon angel of my heart 
Forms for me, with witching art, 
Ornaments uf varied taste, 
Fresh and giaceful, fresh and chaste. 


Gentle Zephyr, should’st thou roam, 
By my lovely charmer’s home, 
Whisper to my dearest dear, 

Whisper, whisper in her ear, 

Tales of Hatiz; which repeat, 
Whisper'd soft, and whisper'a sweet; 
Whisper tales of love anew, 
Whisper'd whispers oft renew. 

In a summer retreat, I have given many of my 
summer evenings to reading and meditating the 
ANCIENTS. JUVENAL, PERSIUS, and HORACE, 
claimed and received a very continued attention. 
In studying these admirable writings, [ have .not 
disdained the atd even of the Dutch commentator ; 
and I have courted the liberal society of such 
scholars, as GirrorD and Drummond. ‘Lhe 
following comparison, from the pen of the latter, 
appears to be critically just, and is composed ina 
sparkling style, which is marmore purior. 

“In comparing the three great satirists of an- 
uquity, Jam inclined to give the first place to 
Horace, the second to Juvenal, and the third to 
Persius. Horace is the most agreeable and the 
most instructive writer; Juvenal the most splendid 
declaimer, and Persius the most inflexible moraliste 
The first is like a skiltul gladiator, who vanquishes 
without destroying his antagonist; the second 
exerts gigantic strength in the contest; and the 
third enters the lists with all the ardour of a youthful 
combatant. Ifthe style of Horace be chaster, if his 
Latinity be purer, if his mannerbe gayerand more 
agreeable, than either of the two Satirists, who 
follow him, he does not write finer verses than 
Juvenal, nor has he nobler thoughts than Persius. 
The poetry of the first resembles a beautiful river, 
which glides along through pleasant scenes, sunny 
fields, and smiling valleys: that of the second is 
like the majestic stream, whose waters, in flowing 
by the largest city inthe Europe, are polluted with 
no small portion of its filth and ordure : that of the 
third may be compared toa deep and angry torrent, 
which loves to rollits sullen waves under the dark 
shadow of the mountain, or amid the silent gloom 
of the forest. 

I hope the following remark will urge the 
classical reader once more to the perusal o 
the Fifth Satire, % ad daneum Cornutum, cujus fiit 
Suastore 
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In directing the attention of the reader more 
particulary towards Persius, I might indulge my 
pactiahty for that admirable moralist, by pointing 
out many passages in his satires worthy of a 
reat pocte—Í cannot resist the inclination I feel 
of recommending his fifth satire to the examination 
of those, who have not already attentively consider- 
ed that poem. The verses, particularly addressed 
to Cornutus, are beautiful and interesting: the 
explanation of the doctrine of the stoics, con- 
cerning liberty, is done in a masterly manner; 
and the description of the effects, produced on 
the human mind, by the insubordination of the 
passions, is deserving of serious reflection in every 
stage of life. 


In the first part of the succeeding remarks, Mr. 
Drummond’s theory of the passions will please by 
its ingenuity, and benefit by its wholesomeness. 


“ There isa knowledge of human nature,andofthe 
constitution of the human mind, displayed by Fersi- 
us, in treating of this last mentioned subject, which 
ought not to escape the observation of the reader. 
It must be evident to every man, who attends to the 
operations of intellect, that its energies are increas- 
ed by the influence of passion; and that even what 
are called the worst passions appear to have been 
originally intended by nature only as stimuli to 
the mind, to impel it to exertion. Anger is im- 
planted in our breasts, in order to enable us to 
resist injury ; and fear is made to influence us, in 
order that we may attend to the preservation of 
our existence, by avoiding danger. It is then the 
excess of the stimulus; it is the extreme indul- 
gence of the passions against which we have to 
guard, und which we ought to consider as noxious 
to our mental constitution. 


“ It seems to me, that the human passions may 
properly be classed under two heads; the first 
comprehending those, which are more temporary; 
the second including those, which are more durable 
in their nature. 

« We may reckon, in the one class, anger, desire, 
terror, &c. in the other, envy, love, ambition, ava- 
rice, &c. The first may be called the acute, and the 
second the chronic diseases of the soul: the former 
occasion us the severest pangs; but the latter dis- 
turb, with little intermission, the repose and happi- 
ness of our lives. Itis against the influence of these 
last, that Persius directs the moral part of his 
fifth satiree He endeavours to shew that, without 
vanquishing those tyrants of the mind, avarice, 
luxury, love, and ambition, the understanding will 
lose all its force, and at length sink in drivelling 
dotage into the vilest and most contemptible state 
of weakness. 

« But, to return to the literary character of 
Persius. Though his sentiments are admirable, 
and deserve to be better known than they are, 
yet his poctry cannot be praised for its elegance, 
nor his language for its urbanity- It is one thing to 
esteem the excellent sense ofan author, and another 
to propose his style as a model for imitation. 


« The defects of Persius, considered with respect 
to composition, cannot perhaps be easily defended. 
Even Causabon, his fondest admirer, and most 
successful interpreter, admits that his style is 
obscure. If, however, any apology can be made 
for this first sin against good writing, it is in the 
case of a satirist, who dared to reprobate the 
crimes, and to ridicule the follies of atyrant. If 
Persius be obscure, let it be remembered, he lived | 
in the time of Nero. 

“ But it has been remarked that this author is not 
obscure, only when he lashes and exposes the Ro- 
man Emperor. It was very well, it has been said, 
‘o employ hints, and spcak in half sentences, 
while he censured the vices of a cruel and 
‘uxurious despot; but there conld be no ocra- 
sion for enveloping himself in obscurity, while 
ne expouaded the Gectitacs of the stuics to 1s 


fricnd Cornutus, or expatiated to the poet Bassus 
on the true use of riches. 

« But those who blame Persius for his chscurity, 
ought to refiect, that of all the various kinds of 
poctry, Satire is that, which loses most, by being 
read at a period very distant from the time of 
its compositions Just observations upon men 
and manners will indeed be esteemed in every 
age, when ‘Taste and Literature flourish; and well 
described characters will always interest readers 
of judgment and feeling. But it is not the 
nature of satire to dwell upon general topics, 
without allusion to existing circumstances, or 
without reference to particular and even familiar 
examples. But it may be asked if vice and folly 
would not be exposed with perhaps greater effect 
by the delineation ef fictitious charecters and by ge- 
neral observations upen manners, than by dwelling 
upon the absurdity of a temporary fashion, or upon 
the guilt, or weakness of an obscure individual. 
To this question the satirist may justly reply, that 
his aim is not only to censure vice, but to punish 
those who practice ite If exemple teaches at all, 
it teaches most, where it applies best. The princi- 
ple upon which punishmentis justly inflicted is for 
the sake of example; and the punishment, which 
we dread, because it may be ours scems terrible 
even where it falls upon others. Generaland abstract 
geasoning upon virtue and morality may delight the 
wise and good; but it rarely corrects the foolish, or 
ceforms the profligate. As the moralist treats gene- 
ally of virtue and of wisdom, of the influence 
ef reason and of the subordination of the passions; 
so the satirist remarks, and censures those pri- 
vate and individual deviations from good sense or 
good conduct; which it does not fall within the 
province of the moralist to observe. The moralist 
displays the variety of the human character, as it 
¢xists in all ages and nations: the satirist marks 
its shades and its defects in particular instances. 

“ While, therefore, I admit the charge of obscu- 
@ity, which has been brought against Persius, I 
annot allow it that weight, which it would have 
in most other cases. Indeed, we may as well 
complain of the rust on an ancient coin, as of the 
obscurity of an ancient satire. Nature, it is true, 
always holds up the same mirror, but prejudice, ha- 
bit, and education are continually changing the ap- 
pearance of the objects seen in it. 

The objections which have been made to 
Persius, in some other respects, are more difficult 
to answer. His unpolished verses, his coarse 
weomparisons, and his ungraceful transitions from 
one subject to another, manifest, it is said, either 
his contempt, or his ignorance of elegant composi- 
tion. 

« It cannot, indeed, be contended that Persius 
displays the politeness of Horace, or that he shows 
himself an adept in the callida juncturae His 
poetry is a strong and rapid torrent, which pours, in 
its infracted course, over rocks and precipices. 
and which occasionally, like the waters of the 
Rhone, disappears from the view, and loses itself 
ander ground. 

« But although some critics have been thus far 
justly severe upon Persius, is it possible that they 
should be so prejudiced against him, by the imper- 
fections of his style, as to deny that this excelient 
satirist possessed energy, acuteness, and spirit ; 
because his language is rude, is not his bold and 
manly sense to be admired? What mind is so 
fastidious -as to contemn just observations, and 
sound and wise reflections, because they are not 
expressed in the most elegant manner. The 
. ancients, who must have seen the defects of 
Persius better than we can do, nevertheless ad- 
mired him. Ail the philosophers and poets of 
his time, seem to have esteemed him; and the 
best critic, and the wittiest epigrammatist, of an- 
tiguitv, were among the number of those, who 
eulcbrated hime And then comes the clder Scaliger 


‘Persius was silly and dull. 
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with all his offensive pedantry, to inform us that 
But Quintilian would 
not have praised a silly writer, nor would Martial 
have admired a dull one.” 

Having, at considcrable length, exhibited from 
the Lrummond gallery a pleasing portrait of Per- 
sius, we will now present a most brilliant proof ci 
his gratitude to his master. It seems that this 
wise ancient had a very different idea of the cha- 
racter of a sage preceptor, and a man of learning, 
from that disgraceful and degrading one, which is 
so current in this enlightened country. The writer 
of this article repeats his fervent wish, that we had 
Palaces, magnificently devoted to learning; that we 
could see in America another OxFronp, and another 
CamarinGs, liberally endowed, and instructed by 
a long train of dignified doctors, who should be 
proudly and perfectly independent. 


"Tis true on lofty themes I seldom dwell, 

Nor love withempty sounds my verse to swell. 

But now, my gentle friend, while thus the hours, 
While even the inspiring Muse l.erself is ours, 

Let me my heart unfold, and there disclose 

The generous love, which for Cornutus glows. 

An hundred voices now I dare to ask, 

For praising thee becomes thy poet’s task: 

Nor think these words a flattering Muse has sung; 
They fall not varnish’d from a faithless tongue: 
They leave my boscm to thy view reveal’d, 

And own the sicret which it long conceal’d. 

When first, a timid youth, I knew the town 
Exchang'd the purple for the virile gown, 

The golden bulla from my neck unstrung, 

The sacred bauble by the Lares hung 

From harsh restraint the first enlargement knew, 
And crowds of parasites around me drew ; 

When the white shield, by youthful warriors worn, 
Through all the streets of Rome by me was borne; 
When too the martial dress forbade reproof, 

And kept each friendly monitor aloof: 

At that green age, whenerror most beguiles, 

And Vice puts on her most seductive smiles, 
Allures from Virtue unsuspecting youth, 

And teaches folly to abandon truth ; 

To thee, Cornutus, I myself resign'd, 

To thee entrusted my uncultured mind. 

Thy gentle bosom, O Socratic sage, 

Proved the best refuge to my tender age: 

My young and pliant spirit clung to thine, 

As to its guardian oak the shooting vine. 

Train’d by thy hand, and moulded by thy will, 

I was thy scholar, and companion still ; 

With thee I saw the summer sun arise, 

With thee beheld him gild the evening skies: 

Weil pleas'd from feasts the twilight hours to steal, 
And share with thee a philosophic meal, 

On us, my friend, like fortune still awaits, 

And stars consenting have conjoin'd owr fates. 
Whether by chance our lives were both begun, 
When equal Libra had receiv’d the Sun; 

Whether our lots the Twins between them share, 
And those, who love like them, have made their care; 
Whether malignant Saturn’s clouded hour 

Was cross'd for us by Jove’s prevailing power; 
The stars, I know not, which do thus combine 

To regulate my destiny by thine. 


Persius thus illustrates a well known paradox 
of the Stoics. 


Some one there was, who finding strength to fail, 
His body meagre, and his visage pale, 

For the physician sent and told his case, 

And show’d Health’s roses faded on his face, 
Three days repose the fever’s force restrains 

And cools the current boiling in his veins. 

Once more desirous for the world to live, 

And taste of all the joys which it can gives 

He quits his bed, prepares to bathe, and dine, 
And quaff the juice of the Surrentin vine. 

“ How wan, how sallow!” the physician cries; 

“ Ah, but ’tis nothing now,” the sick replies: 

s Nothing, my friend, the dire prognosis shews 
“ Disease productive of a thousand woes.” 

“ Nay, pry’thee peace, I do not ask thine aid; 
“ My guardian in his grave long since was laid.” 
The doctor gees, tre sick man’s body swells, 
And water gathers in a thousand cells: 

His breath, sulphureous, taints the vernal gale, 
And aira mephitic, from his lungs exhale; 

At length untcok’d for, Death the wretch appals, 
And from kis hand the f:tted goblet fails, 
Thetrumpets sound, funeral toiches glow, 
Anuouncing far the mockery of woe. 


On the state bed the stiffen’d corse is laid. 

Avd all the honours, dueto death, are paid; 

O'er the sad relics new made Romans mourn, 

And place the ashes in the silent urn. 

* Thy well told tale does not to me apply 

No fever rages, and no pulse beats high, 

Lay thine hand here; my heart no throbbing knows, 
And health for me uninterrupted flows.” l 
Methinks thou may’st a few excep'ions make, 

Did loss of gold never cause thine heart toake? 
Does not a fever rage, whene’er by chance, 

*A fond maid’s soul is pictur’ in ber glance? 

Say dost thou sit contented at the board, 

Which just a cake and cabbage can afford ? 
Come, try thy mouth—hah—there’s an ulcer there 
Too tender to be touch'd by such coarse tare, 
Thou hast an ague, when heart-chilling fear 
Bristles thine hai), and whispers dangers near; 
And madness, horrid fiend, is nigh at hand, 
When raging anger hurls his faming brand, 

Ard thou dost rave in such a frantic strain 

As mad Orestes wouid pronounce insane. 


This evening, as my studies and reflections hare 
been unusually long, my readers must be yawning 
as well as myself. Vorelicve them, and sendthem 
to bed in good humour, I trim my lamp once more, 
and, by its fading light, copy the following. 


When good King Arthur rul’d the land, 
His jovial name old tales resound, 
In merry mood he gave command 
To shape tbe royal table round - 
Then, when the Monarch freely din’d 
Among his knights, so fam’d of yore, 
Each guest at once his place could find, 
Nor think ef ceremony more. 


From this arrangement it turn’d out, 
As mirth and jollity soon found, 
That, while they push’d the bow! about, 
The liquor constantly went round: 
From hence the modern custom rose, 
For Arthur’s sake, we'll hold it dear, 
Still round and round the bottle goes, 
Be tables round,—or tables square. 


A circle is a wond’rous thing, 
As sage philosophers repeat, 
So perfect, nothing can they bring 
In which all ends completely meet: 
And where so well can end meet end, 
As when our hours with wine are crown’d, 
While glass meets bottle—friend meets friend, 
And Pleasure’s heartfelt smile—goes round. 


Gear, 


Let Bachanals sing rosy wine, 

The summum bonum, as they think; 
Another theme of praise be mine, 

A poet owes much more to ink. 


Dear fluid! what to thee I owe, 
Without thee cannot well appear ; 

Ah! still thy ebon stream must flow, 
Or all my visions flit in air. 


Thou givst to half the world its fame, 
By card, newspaper, or review ; 

Thou givst to airy nothing “ name,” 
And “local habitation” too. 


e——— 
LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
KING’S BENCH, GUILDHALL, June 1. 
Mrs. Parker, v the Reo. Mr. Geldart. 


Mr. Erskine stated the case on the part ofthe 
plaintiff; she is a Lady who has a large house in 
Kent, within seven miles of Rochester, which she 
lets in. lodgings during the summer season to 
persons of rank, fortune and character. The de- 
fendant is a Clergyman of the Church of England 
who has livings and estates in Yorkshire. 

The present action was brought forthe sum of 
64l. 7s. 6d. for the board and lodging of the de- 
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* Dryven, with his.usual felicity, thus translates asim 
lar passage, 
If an aluring girl, in gliding by, 
Should tip the wink, with a lascivious efe 
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fendant’s wife and child, for near six months. him, that she had made herself universally re- 


The circumstances of the case were as follows :— 
The defendant, whois himself an opulent man, 
had received a considerable fortune with his wife, 
a Lady of great beauty and accomplishments, and 
against wnose hono: and character there had ne- 
ver been the slightest tinputation thrown, even by 
the defendante The vioienceand fury of his tem- 
per were such, that she now, for the second time, 
found it impossible to remain in his house, and 
was obliged to leave it. The defendant, forget- 
ting the honour and humanity which became a 
gentleman, but more especially a person invested 
with the sacred character of his profession, suffer- 
ed his wife to remain in London absolutely penny- 
Jess; while she on her part, was obliged to insti- 
tute a suit against him in the spiritual Courts, 
praying to be divorced from him, on the ground of 
cruelty and adultery, and also praying that allimo- 
ny or separate maintenance might be decreed her. 
While this suit was depending, she wished to find 
a respectable asylum in country lodgings, and, by 
the recommendation of Mr. Brooke, of Grey's Inn, 
with whom she had been acquainted previous to 
her marriage, she went down with her child, on 
the 18ta of April, 1801, to the plaintif’s house, 
where she continued for six months: the defen- 
dant, however, came at the end of three months. 
and took away his child; but at the same time 
expressed his satisfaction at finding her lodged in 
so respectable a house, and that her conduct was 
so unexceptionable. He also then expressly con- 
sentedto her lodging at that house, in case she 
should refuse to return to his. Afterwards, in 
March 17292, a bond was executed between de- 
fendant, his wife, and her friends, wherein, it be- 
ing mentioned, that the expence of the procced- 
ings inthe Spiritual Court might be injurious to 
their family, it was therefore agreed to put a stop 
to those proceedings, in consideration ofa set- 
tlement of 150]. per annum, from the day of the 
date of that bond; after which, she also agreed 
that she would contract no debts with which he 
might be chargeable; this bond had neither by 
the words, or the meaning of it, a retroactive ef- 
fect, so as to exempt the defendant from the debts 
his wife had incurred in 1801, when she was obli- 
ged to fly from his house, on account of his ill 
treatment, and being destitute ofthe necessaries 
of life, contracted such debts for her lodging 
and maintenance, as were suitable to her station 
in life. 

Miss Ester Smith, a lodger in the plaintiff’s 
house, proved that Mrs. Geldart and child had 
lodged there for the time the plaintiff charged ; 
and that the house was every way appointed for 
the reception of persons of fashion and fortune. 
She was present at the time that Mr. Geldart took 
away hischild, and heard him then say, that ifhis 
wife would not return to his house, he was glad 
that she had taken lodgings in such a respectable 
house. 

Mr. Brooke, of Gray’s Inn, uncle to the last 
Witness, said that it was by his recommendation 
Mrs. Geldart took lodgings at the house of the 
plaintiff; that the terms charged for her board 
and lodging were no higher than he had himself 
always paid for his neice (the last witness), and 
what was usual atthat house; he had had many 
conversations with the defendant, respecting his 
wite, in which defendant said, he was much 
surprised and pleased to find her so comfortably 
and respectably lodged; and that if she would not 
return with him, he was willing to pay for her at 
the rate of 100]. per annum. 

Major Stuart, of the Royal Marine Corps, lodg- 
ed in the house atthe same time, and remember- 
ed the visit of the defendant, at the time he took 
away his child: he had some conversation with 
him at the time : and upon the defendant’s asking 
him some questions about Mrs. G——~ he told 


spected, from the correctness and reserve ol her 
conduct. “ Oh! she had always too much of that 
for me,” was the answer of the defendant. 

Loup ELLEN BoROUGH in the course of the trial, 
observed, that no agreement for separate mainte- 
nance could exempt a husband from paying the 
debts contracted by bis wife, in a state of separa- 
tion, unless the money agreed on was regularly 
paid ; he observed that maintenance means food 
and cloaths, and nota mere parchment deed. The 
bond, dated March 1502, was proceeding to be 
read in evidence; when | 

Mr. Garrow, feeling such a weight of evi- 
dence, and his Lordship’s opinion against the de- 
fendant, consented to a verdict against him—Ver- 
dict for the plaintiff 641. 7s. 6. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Cururcaice cherished a prejudice against Tuo- 
MAS SHERIDAN, the author of some valuable tracts 
on Elocution. The satirical bard, thus derides one 
whom he supposed to be a mere auceps verborum, 


“ A word catcher, who lives on syllables.” 


He can instruct us how to use 
Our A’s, and B's, and P's, and Q’s: 
O’er letters, into tai:ers, worn, 
O'er syllables, defac d and torn; 
O'er words disjointed, ando’er sense, 
Left destitute of all defence, 
He strides, and all the way he goes, 
Wades—deep in blo.d—o’er criss cross rows! 
Betore him, every c omsonant, 
In egonies is seen to pant; 

’ Rehied. in fams ner co be known, 
The ghosts of tortur'd vowels groan. 


ER 


Of all the multefarious advertisements we have 
ever scen, the following is the queerest. 
LINES, 
COPIED FROM A BOARD OVER THE DOOR OF JOHN 
GROVE. OF WHITE WALTHAM, BERKS. 


John Grove grocer, and dealer in tea, 

Sells the finest of Congou and best of Bohea; 

A dealer in coppice, a meas’rer ef land; 

Selis the finest of snus, andthe finest white sand; 

A singer of psalms a seriv’ner of money; 

Collects the land tax, and sells fine virgin honey : 

A ragman, a carrier, a baker of bread, 

And a clerk to the living as well as the dead; 
Vestry-clerk, petty-constable, sells sciasors and knives, 
Best Virginia, and Buckles, collects the small ty thes; 
Is a treas'rer to clubs, and maker of wills; 

He surveys men’s estates, and vends Anderson’s pills; 
W oollen-draper and hosicr, sells all sorts of shoes, 
With the best earthen-ware, also takes in the news; 
Deals in hurdles andeggs, sells the best of small beer, 
The finest sea coals, and’s elected o’erseer; 
Deputy-surveyor, sells fine writing paper, 

Has a vote for the county, and is linen-draper; 

A dealer in cheese, and the best Hampshire bacon, 
Plays the fiddle divinely, if I'm not mistaken. 


The editor of the Aurora wishes, that there 
were as many aliens landed to vote in every state 
as inthis. Should any man, or number of men, 
who wore the appearance of poverty, ignorance, 


and vice so strongly marked, as did hundreds of 


the newly naturalized citizens of Pennsylvania, 
been landed in some of the towns in New-England, 
it would have been the duty of the civil authority 
of those towns, and this duty they would have 
strictly performed, to have warned such men to 
‘leave the town within ten days, and if the warning 
was not complied with, they would have thrust them 
out by force. Duane knows little about the people 
of New-England. Great changes must be effected 
in the laws, customs, feelings, and pride of that 
people, before they will submit to the degradation 
of being told, by the out cast of foreign nations, 
who shall sit in their councils. 
[Gazette of the U. States. 
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A southern gentleman lately paid a visit to Co- 
lonel Pickering, at his farm in Essex. He found 
this worthy, though much abused citizen—not su- 
perintending a set of ill-fed and worse clad slayes— 
not amusing himself with cock fighting, horse 
racing, or hunting for popularity, ih a tavern or 
grog-shop—but literally, like another Cincinnatus, 
guiding the plough, while two of his sons were 
assisting him in his rural labours. Such 1s the 
reply which this celebrated citizen makes to the 
many slanders which the insatiate unrelenting ma- 
lice of political enemies are ever uttering against 
him. Instead of retailing thcir invectives, he lives 
down their calumnies, and by his conduct convicts 
them of falsehood and nmaalice. 

[New-York Com. Adv. 

The following is a memorable proof of the po- 
litical ignorance of the new fangled French. Of 
that cart load of constitutions, drafted by the rasca? 
Sieycs, itis probable that neither he, nor his vulgar 
associates, knew even a letter. They understood 
them, however, to mean treason, sedition, und 
rebellion, and that to these upstart reformers was 
sufhcient. ‘ A few days ago Lord Holland asked 
Barthelemi, the president of the senate, for some 
explanation upon one of the articles of the new 
constitution, and that Barthelemi referred him to 
the person who drew up the constitution, for as to 
himself he was not informed upon the point in 
question. This reply is said to have surprised all 
the English who were present.” [Lon. pap. 

General Vial is said to be an excellent dotz/e 
companions [ibe 

Cheetham, the Aatter, and bad editor of the 
New-York Citizen, left England, it is said, to cheer 
us benighted Americans, with the brilliant flame 
of his phosphoric patriotism. Alas! how uncon- 
scious of the danger of a warfare with federal wit. 
He has been so often lashed, of late, in Corman's 
Evening Post, that the poor /atter looks as black 
and as blue, as if he had been immersed in one cf 
his own vats among the lees of logwood and indigo. 
We have thoughts of writing a parody of Inhle’s 
affectionate apostrophe to Yarico, and beginning 
with 

O say, simple Felt, have you form'd any notion, 
Of all the rude perils in crossing the ocean? 


= 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Aurelia” has by no means “ survived the age 
of invention and poetry.” She is in the full bloom 
of mental youth. Let her remember the easy 
lines of Dr. Johnson, ` 

Could philosophers contrive 

Life to stop at thirty-five, 

Time his hours should never drive 

Over the bounds of thirty-fve. ` 
High to scar, aud deep to dive, 
Nature gives at thirty-five. 
Lady, stock and tend your hive 
Trifle not at thirty-five. 


3 
` 


The first imitation of the well known ode of 
Horace to Xanthias Phoceus is worthy of the 
classical scholar, the elegant poet, and the inde- 
pendent man, who has expressed his just con- 
tempt of the sable sensuality of [homas the Lewd. 


The second imitation, though too short, is hu- 
morous, and remarkably easy. We impute ne 
fault, but its brevity. 


‘© Frank Fid” rivals the “ Poor Jack” of Dibdin, 
“« Dactyl and Comma” are alert and skilful. 


“« Frederick,” both as a good poet and a sincere 
lover, deserves the fond regard of his fair one. 


“ Harley” is one of our most favorite correspon- 
dents. l 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
WILLIAM. 

A SONG—FOR MR. CARR. 


WILLIAM was young, and never youth 
Possess’d a better soul than he ; 
To Jura he had sworn his truth 
His loye from guile was ever free! 
But war uprear’d the bloody tent, 
And William to the battle went. 


Why flies the rose my Julia’s cheek ! 
Why fall those tears, my love! he cries, 
Thy country’s peace alone I seek, 
Her liberty the darling prize: 
With glory crown'd return’d at last, 
We'll smile on all the perils past. 


You go, she cried, and we must part: 
Thus love by fate was ever crost! 
T see the weapon reach your breast ;— 
And Julia in the fight is lost.— 
Ah! too prophetic were her words, 
He fell, oppress'’d by hostile swords. 
FERDINANDO. 


JULIA. 
A SONG— FOR MR. CARR. 


The ev’ning blush'd her latest red, 
When Jutta to the shade repair’d, 
Where, o'er her faithful W1iLL1am’s head, 
‘The turf its heaving bosom rear’d. 


The lily, planted by her Iove, | 
Its truest emblem fourish’d there, 

The laurel o’er his tomb she wove, 
And yew still sacred to despair. 


While with her lips the stone she prest, 
That told the story of his death, 
The poison rankled in her breast ;— 
She sunk, she sigh'd, resign’d her breath ! 
FERDINANDO. 


FROM THE ANTI DEMOCRAT. 


[The argument of each honest Statesman, the invention of 


every Genius, and the sprightliness of every Wit are all 
in battle array against our French philosopher and his 
Democratic trocp The ensuing Parody of a drinking 
song, much in vogue, alludes to the ‘' ardent’ amours of 
Africa, so well understood, and so modestly prosecuted 
by a certain Great man.] 


A NEW 6ONG, 
BEING A PARODY ON AN OLD OWE, 


LATELY INTRODUCED IN THE NEW OPERA OF THE 
CALEDONIAN DISCOVERY. 
ACY Ile SCENE I. 


Discovers a modern philosopher seated in a ne- 
gro hut, with a number of the African race round 
the fire; the younger part eating mush out ofa 
frying pan: over the fire place hangs a Calender, 
which tells the Merryweather and the sad: behind 
she door, stands a Bfad’son chained to his brother, 
who was too Dearborn to be free; admiring the in- 
genuity of a Gullatin—in the chimney corner stands 
a Smith, who appears to be endeavouring to repair 


a broken nose. 


When seated with Sall, with my brats all around, 
Fol de rol de rol de ri do, 
The danjo shall play and the song shall go round, 
= With a bumper then here's to you doy, 
Come Sall, a buss, my yellow joy, 
Here Jom, be merry, drink my lad, 
The fed'ralists are all run mad, 
And I've come here to be merry, girls and boys, 
And I’ve come here to be merry. 


Come strike up the banjo, Sam—Sa/ giv's your hand, 
Fal de rol ue rol de ri do, 
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Take partners, od zooks, ne'er shilly shally stand, 
Lead up, cast down, hands across, 
Now Jom, another bumper toss, 
Here's to the man that I love most, 
Join Saland 6rats—my fav’ rite toast ( Tom Paine ) 
For I’ve come home to be jolly jolly boys, 
For I’ve come home to be jolly. 


In glee, jig, and merriment the moments shall fly, 
kal de rol de rol de ri do, 
While whiskey in bumpers brightens Sally's eye, 
Oh damme, charmer, giv’s your hand, 
My purse you know you can command, 
In pleasure, joy and gay delight, | 
Another glass and then, the night 
Will pass in extacy and carnal joys, 
For I've come home to be Jolly. 
SONNET 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TO HER WHO BEST UNDERSTANDS IT. 


Friend of my heart! whom I have fondly Iov’d 

Who sought to lull my miseries to rest, 

Whose smiles have sooth’d me, when with cares 
opprest, 

Whose partial friendship e’en my faults approv’d, 


Friend of my heart! farewel—I wish'd to part 
(If that were doom’d) as friends—In evil hour, 
I mark'd the gath'ring storm begin to lower 
To pang a bleeding, yet still faithful heart— 


This cruel doom I could have silent borne, 

And when at eve I sought my wonted rest, 

In pleasing dreams have clasp'd thee to my breast 
And told my heart thatit was made to mourn— 
Why then unkind, at parting should’st thou ñe, 
Why sav “to wound thy feelings, were most sweet 


to me.” 
FREDERICK. 
=a 
SELECTED POETRY. 
SONNET 


TO WINTER=—BY MRS. OPIE. 


Power of the awful wind, whose hollow blast 
Hurls desolation wide! thy sway I hail. 

If o'er the scene around can beauties rest 
Superior far to aught that summer's gale 

Bids in the ripening year to bloom awake. 

To view thy majesty, the cheerful lake, 

The dance, the festive song, I pleased forsake, 
And through thy sparkling scenes I stray alone, 
Now the pale regent of thy splendid night 
Decks with her yellow rays thy snowy throne. 
Richly her beams on Summer's mantle light; 
Richly they gild chill Autumn’s tawny vest 
But ah! to me they shine more chastely bright 
Spangling the icy robe that wrapt thy breast. 


THE WITLING AND THE CLOWN. 
A JEU D’ESPRIT—=—BY 4MBROSE PITMAN, ESQ. 


A Witling of the dashing kind, 

Ask’d Hopee if he had seen a wind. 

« Yes, that I have (quoth Honce) I vow, 
I sow a mighty wind just now.” 

« You saw it, Hopee! it cannot be’— 
Replied the man of repartee. 


“ Pray, what was't like?”=—= Like,” quoth the 


Clown, 
s 'Twas like==to have blown my cottage down.” 


WILL THE MANIAC. 
A BALLAD, 


Hark! what wild sound floats on the breeze! 
"Tis Will, at evening fall, 

Who sings to yonder waving trees, 
That shade his prison wall. 


Poor Will wes once the gayest swain 


At village wake was seen; E 


No lighter heart than his of pain 
E'er tripp’d the moonlight green. 


His snowy flock graz’d on the hill, 
A finer ne’er was known; 

And, but when died a kid, poor Will 
Had never cause to moan. 


But now poor William's brain is turn’d, 
He cares not for his flock ; 

For when I ask’d * if them he mourn'd?” 
I mark’d his vacant look. 


Yet William does not mourn his fold, 
For them he scarce would miss: 

Some say a love he never told 
Consum’'d his form to this. 


And others tell, as how he strove 
To win the fair-one’s heart, 

Who mock’d his tears, and scorn'd his love, 
And left him thus to smart. 


Will wander’d then amid th e rocks, 
And leit his flock to stray ; 

And oft would creep where bursting shocks 
Had rent the earth away. | 


He lov’d to delve the darksome dell, 
Where never pierc’d a ray, 

There to the wailing night-bird tell 
His mournful tale away. 


And oft upon the craggy mount, 
Where threat’ning cliffs hang high, 

Have I observ’d him stop to count, 
With fixless stare, the sky: 


Then to himselfin murmurs low 
Repeating. as he wound 

Along the mountain’s woody brow, 
Till lost was ev'ry sound. 


But soon he went so wild astray, 
His kindred acid to see; 

And now, secluded from the day, 
In yonder cell is he. 


Poor Will from all that pass along 
Claims buta tear; and then 
Poor Will, the Maniac’s, grateful song 
Returns the gift again. 
ANYNTOR. 


London, March 24, 1802. 


ANACREONTIC TO DORIS DRINKING. 


W hen, dearest Doris, you resign 
One happy hour to mirth and wine, 
Each glass you drink still paints your face, 
With some new victorious grace. 


Charms in reserve my soul surprise, 
And by fresh wounds your lover dies 
Who can, resist thee, lovely fair 
That wit, that soft engaging air, 


Each panting heart its homage pays 
And all the vassal world obeys. 
God of the grape, boast now no more, 

Thy triumphs on far Indus shore, 


Each useless weapon now lay down, 
Thy tigers, car and ivy crown. 

Give but this juice in full supplies, 
And trust thy fame to Doris’ eyes— 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 
BY SAMULL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
- No. XXXIV. 


a O digna conjuncta viro.” Firg. Pharmaceutria, 


I shake off to-day my usual lassitude, and, in the 
sanzuage cf the modern French, hasten to amuse 
the imagination of my readers, by an allegory, 
sent me by an accomplished friend. I believe 
that all, who relish pure expression and elegant 
description, would wish my laziness a long slum- 
ber, provided, that while I was snoring in my arm 
chair, they couldbc enchanted with such harmonious 
sounds as might be heard from Love and Genius. 


AN ALLEGORY. 


In the early ages of the world, ere the rich had 
learned to domineer over the poor, or the popr to 
despise the rich, lived ADMIRATION and RESPECT. 
Their residence was in the vale of sensioiltty, 
where they had erected a small, but elegant, 
cottages It was surrounded with a garcen, where 
the wild and luxuriant beauties of nature received 
an additional grace from the judicious dispositions 
of art. The woodbine and the jessamine, twining 
their slender shoots round the humble walls, 
cloathed them with the richest verdure, and filed 
the air with their mingled fragrance. 

They had not long resided in this delightful 
tabode, before their union was blessed with a son, 
whom they called Love. At first, the child appeared 
weak and delicate, but, by the persevering attention 
of his parents, he at length became lively and vigor- 
ous. He would frequently wander through the exten- 
sive Groves of Contemplation, which adjoined their 
lonely retreat, or ramble over the Mountains 
of Imagination, which surrounded the valley. But 
his highest gratification was to bathe in a pure 
stream, whose waters, transparent as the liquid 
crystal, dashing from rock to rock, at length 
collected themselves in the bosom of the vale, 
and winded murmuring away over sands of gold. 
This stream was denominated the Kiver of De- 
light: Its banks were adorned with all the flowers 
which the hand of spring pours, in gay profusion, 
upon the lap of nature; and here, after the toils 
of a long excursion, the youth would frequently 
enjoy the swects of undisturbed repose. By these 
means, his vigour and activity daily increased. 
His checks were blooming as the rose-bud @lstping 
with the morning dew; lus breath fragrant as the 
zephyr whispering over beds of violets; his cyes, 
though. sparkling and animated, possessed a capti- 
vating languish, which rendered them still more 
interesting...they spoke intcligivly the language 
of a feeling soul. His hair black and glossy as 
the plume of the raven, hung wavirg in bushy 
ringlets over his shoulders. ‘(hese charms of per- 
son and of mind, rendered him the delight of his 
parents, and the universal favourite of the nymphs 
who inhabited the Vale of Sensibility. Without 
feeling a particular inclination towaids any, he 


wherever he chose to appear attention awaited 
him. 

One day, after an excursion rather longer than 
usual, he laid himself down to rest beneath the 
shade of a flowery alcove, where the rose and the 
myrtle intertwined their odoriferous branches. 
He had just sunk into the arms of sleep, when 
Gexius, who had lately chosen this delightful 
valley for her residence, approached the spot. 
Never before had she beheld such beauty: ‘The 
fervid glow of exercise had lent fresh lustre to 
his cheek, the brightness of his lip vied with the 
richest ruby of the east, and the exquisite propor- 
tion of his shape seemed to bespeak him an inhabi- 
tant of Olympus, rather than one of the frail race of 
mortals. She gazed inastonishment; but wishing 
to take a nearer view, the motion of the branches 
awaked him. He opened his eyes to a sight of 
wonder. The nymph was tall and of an elegant 
form. She was habited in an azure robe, her 
zone was of gold, and the robe itself studded with 
stars of the same precious metal. Her features 
were rather wild and irregular, but such was the in- 
telligence, such were the inexpressible graces of 
her whole countenance as could not fail to engage 
the heart of every beholder. Her hair, which was 
of the brightest auburn, floated negligently on 
the breeze, and discovered a neck of the most 
exquisite proportion, and most transcendent white- 
ness. A wreath of elittering gems encircled her 
brow, which, when thev reflected the beams of the 
sun, rendered her dazzling beyond description. He 
started up, and approached her with trembling 
steps. The first expression of their mutual feel- 
ings was silent admiration; but their hearts soon 
overflowed in the tenderest language of affection. 


From that moment they were inseparable com- 
panions. Their dispositions were perfectly conge- 
nial. Whatever spot was a favourite with the onc 
was sure to attract the frequent visits of the other. 
Often would they mect at the hour of sunrise, and 
fix their raptured sight on the great luminary ef 
the world, as he tinged the tops of the mountains 
with his vivid rays. Often would they climb the 
hizhest of their hills, which commanded a pros- 
pect of the ocean, and behold him as he sunk 
away in soft and varying shades, till he entirely 
disappeared, and left them to enjoy the trembling 
lustre of the Queen of Night, whose milder beams 
now shed their silvery radiance over the placid waves. 


Thus days, months and years rolled away, and 
scemezd but as the vision of a moment. At length 
it was agreed, that the hand of Hymen should 
unite the two lovers in the flowery bands of 
connubial bliss. ‘he marriage was celebrated 
with the greatest festivity and joy, in the palace 
of IMAGINATION, Empress of the hilly country 
which bore her name. Moprsty presided at the 
ceremony, GoonHU MOUR attended at the repasteccee 
The Epithalamium was composed and sung by the 
Muses, whiie the Gracrs danced in all the en- 
chanting variety of attitudes to the sprightly num- 
bers of their golden lyres. The youth was 
enamoured with the beauties of his lovely bride, 
and, by this alliance with Genius, became not 


bad occasionally becu the companion of all, for ¢ merely vigorous, but immortal. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 


INAMERICA.’ 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF 8ULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PART THE THIRD. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Emigrants of the middle classes, possessed of same 
property... Motives which they have to emigrate. 


I now come to a class of emigrants, who are 
neither swindlers, nor peasants, nor adventurers, 
nor men cf letters, nor physicians, nor priests, nor 
air balloon men, nor manufacturers, nor mer- 
chants; these are the owners of small or mode- 
rate capitals, the most virtuous of all citizens, 
and the real strength of every buman society. 
These people alone deserve to have a book 
written for them, to inform them truly concern- 
ing America; a country towards which, for some 
time past, they have anxiously turned their 
eyes as towards a blessed refuge for oppressed 
virtue. Phe Americomanes are incurable: nothing 
but a voyage to America, and a couple of years 
residence in their Eldorado, could a little cool 
down their madness; for shame would deter 
them from recanting their opinions, and ac- 
knowledging their cure. The rich already know 
that they cannot enjoy in America the pleasures 
of luxury to so high a degree as in Europe. The 
despairing beggar may go there; for mere change 
of place is in itself an alleviation of his sufferings. 
The travelicr may continue to take up his residence 
for a while in the United States, to see their 
wonders with astonishment, and then return 
home with correcter ideas; but the man of the 
middle class of society, who seeks for happiness. 
must be furnished with more correct information 
concerning America, than he could draw from 
the scribblings of Americans and of their par- 
tizans. 

The motives for emigration, of this class of 
citizens, are no where better unfolded than in 2 
remarkable little English tract, written by Augus- 
tus Nordenskiol, a Swede, which deserves to be 
more known in Germany, and from which I shall 
here translate a few suitable passages. ‘lhe 
English title of this little work is, “ Plan for æ 
free community upon the coast of Africa, under 
the protection of Great-Britain, but entirely inde- 
pendent of all European laws and government. 

« In travelling over Europe,” says my author, 
“we find a great number of persons altogether 
dissatisfied with the condition of the society of 
which they are members. Their country, the 
place of their abode, is, in their imaginacion at 
least, full of so many obstacles to their happiness 
and internal contentment, that they incessantly 
and anxiously kecp before their eyes, the possi- 
bility. with which they flatter themselves of being 
happier in some other situation. 

“ Fhe observing traveller is astonished at this 
phenomenon. The first thought which ocenrs to 
him is that some general giddiness of spirit has 
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befallen the human race. But when he exerts 
his powers of judging, and begins attentively to 
observe these people, how much is he surprised 
to find, instead of the characters befitting vaga- 
bonds or worthless adventurers, as he naturaliy 
expected, such genius and talents, as belong only 
to the nobler portions of the human race. He 
finds among them many married men, and heads 
of numerous families, and their discontent is often 
In proportion to the excellence of the faculties 
which they possess. 


“© This appearance, which is in its nature very’ 


remarkable, certainly deserves the greatest atten- 
tion in respect to the research of its real causes. 
We may have occasion to believe it originates from 
a certain instability with which the whole civilized 
part of the human race appears, in the present 
century, to be tormented; an instability which 
may be imputed to an extravagant irritability. 
But, when we consider the object with attention, 
we discover that this is a false conclusion, inas- 
much as these persons voluntarily sub,ect them- 
selves to great dangers and many inconveniences 
of life, singly and solely in the hope of attaining a 
more extensive freedom than they now enjoy. In 
one word, when we seriously and honestly trace 
the causes of this dissatisfaction, we suon discover 
that the fault lays net in the discontented persons, 
but in the states of which they are members. 
Man is born for liberty, and, according to the 
measure of his capacity, and of his industry, is 
cititled to all the advantages which the state can 
bestow upon him. But liberty is restrained, and 
every real avenue to the enjoyments of life is 
obstructed. Every man suffers a sort of esonomi- 
cal and political slavery. We find ourselves 
surrounded by rich men who have accumulated 
treasures, not conformably to order, but without 
Jabour or capacity, by marriage, inhcritance, or 
by frequent dangerous aud unlawful enterprises, 
not to mention many methods too abominable to 
be detailed. We likewise find the highest oilices 
of the state every where in the hands of men who 
possess no sort of real merit, if we consider the 
qualities of their hearts, as well as of their under- 
standings. On the other hand, we find directly the 
contrary, that is, persons of the finest capacity, and 
the most unwearied industry, to answer purposes of 
the highest utility, bowed down with insupportable 
kibour, and not only obliged to spend their lives 
in the sweat of their brows, without enjoying the 
innocent superfluities, and even many ot the neces- 
saries of lite, but subjected to slavish servitude, 
under numberles3 monied tyrants: for it cannot be 
denied that many a man of the best heart, and most 
ardent activity for the welfare of the human race, is 
‘unceasingly oppressed beneath the paintul yoke of 
‘an arrogant man in office, whom nothing but his 
‘wealth and his office authorises to show that in- 
diference, contempt, and unmerciful insolence, 
which he showers down upon his inferiors, of his 
own species, and better men than himself. ‘Chis 
is a melancholy spectacle; but we can turn our eyes 
to another still more melancholy by considering the 
eondition of the marriage state, and seriously reflect 
how it is poisoned by an anti-matrimonial life in 
every part of Europe. Marriages are the real 
elenients of nations, and every wedding represents 
jn miniature the commencement of civil society. 
In every state we finda great number of marriage- 
able men, who remain unmarried, and range about 
like robbers in society, contributing only to the 
promotion of anti-matrimonial life; and likewise a 
great number of women, destined, by their crea- 
tion, for the happiness of man, entirely neglected 
by the state, and who pass their time in punishable 
indolence, many of them in the misery of licen- 
ticusness, Without ever tasting the pure enjoy mceuts 
of farthtul wives and tender mothers. But this is 
notah What do we discover, when we approach 
hearer, and relivet upon the present condition of 
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marriage connections? Instead of being consider- 
ed as they should he; as the strongest ties, as the 
true foundations of human society, we find them 
in gencral to be the most neglected of all, and 
viewed as the most unimportant and precarious of 
all engagements. Jt is a sure, though a mclan- 
choly tact, that marriages, like those of the present 
time, are the mere nurserics of a corrupt genera- 
lion. Instead of that sincere friendship, which 
ought to be the soul of this union, we find nothing 
but indifference and dissimulation; instead of 
liberty compulsion; instead of tender love, cold 
disgust;—so that while many members of society 
live unmarried, or not conformably to regular 
order, and still more, in direct opposition to it, we 
may confidently foretell, without pretending to the 
spirit of prophecy, that the state approaches to its 
dissolution. Admirable as these fundamental truths 
inay be, false religions and a false policy have 
concealed them in impenctrable darkness. 

“ Every thing is in the greatest disorder. Order 
would require that the culture of the animal king- 
dom should be considered as the first source of 
wealth and greatness toa state; the culture of the 
vegetable kingdom as the second, and that of the 
mineral kingdom as subordinate to both the 
other's, and not, as it is at present, as the principal 
source of national power. Order would require 
too, that the production of raw materials in 
the three natural kingdoms should be respect- 
ed as the noblest of employments in a state; that 
the working of them up, should hold the second 
rank, and that commerce, which derives its sub- 
sistence from the two others, should be in the 
third; instead of which commerce is now consi- 
dered as the principal source of the public welfare 
and of its representative power. Order would 
require further, that the mass of money circulating 
in a country should represent the productions of in- 
dustry, whereas at present it represents itself, that is 
the quantity of gold and silver, and not useful pro 
ductions, in consequence of which foolish esti- 
mation of money, an extravagant circulation of 
paper moncy, far exceeding the real mass of 
gold and silver, has taken place, which is a 
mere chimera. Order would require that noting 
but an activity useful to the public should furnish 
every individual with the means of growing 1ich, 
and not, that the welfare as well of nations as of 
individuals, should as at present be falsely ground- 
ed upon lotteries and chance, upon inberitance, 
wealthy marriages, gaming intrigues, and false 
speculations, &c. Inawotd, moncy 1s the repre- 
sentative of intrigue and of idleness, instead of be- 
ing, as it should be, that of useful activity. 

“ Such is at present the corruption of civil 
liberty in all the European states; and we may 
draw from it the conclusion, that Europe is 
doemed to a terrible and lasting state of internal 
confusion. Its convulsions must be inexpressibly 
tragical and of long duration, seeing that vice and 
error have taken such deep root, that we may look 
forward whole centuries before they can be ex- 
tirpated.” 

It is remarkable that the author of this extract 
wrote it before the French revolution. He went 
to the new English colony at Sierra-Leona, and 
there fell a vietim te the climate. It will be ac- 
knowledged that he has very accurately given the 
causes of dissatisfaction, and motives which drive 
to emigrate from Iurope many persons who are 
not in desperate pecuniary circumstances, aud 
that he says many useful truths. In the sequel of 
this work he says, that in the last half of the present 
century a great religious liberty has begun to 
be spread over Europe, but that there is yet no 
prospect of true civil liberty ; that religious iberty 
and civil jiberty. bear in a state the same relation io 
each other, as the liberty of speech bears to that of 
action for an individual: tLat the religious liberty in- 
troduced into Lurope; chiefly consists in a mere de- 


velopement of the powers of the uncerstandin 
and a hberty of the mind, connected with it, a 
than ever betore existed since the records of 
history; but that nevertheless civil liberty has not 
been restored, buton the contrary external slave 
is evidently much greater row, than it ever was 
before. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Farming is not adviseable, either to Europeans who wish 
to grow rich, or to persens of polished minds, 


Such emigrants of some education and some 
property, whom an ardent desire for more ciri 
liberty and happiness, and horror at the immoral 
condition of Europe, induce to abandon this quar, 
ter of the world, will not, in my opinion, by any 
means find their wished for better order of thin 
in the United States of America—Religious liber. 
ty indeed exists there in the most extensive sense 
of the word; but it is very nearly as great in Gen 
many. The liberty of following for a subsistence 
whatever business you understand, unrestrained by 
guilds, and the most extensive liberty of the press, 
are establishments which doubtless must corres. 
pond with their wishes. But they will find there 
again the monied aristocracy, at least ia as high a 
degree as it could prevail in any part of Europe, 
The desire of wealth, and the veneration for it are 
certainly as great there as an y where. Whoeveris 
vain enough, not to be able to bear the luxury of the 
rich, because his fortune forbids him from display. 
ing the same kind ef glitter, will find himseif still 
more mortified in America, where a yet higher 
value is set upon luxury of ostentation, than in Ev 
rope. 

They are used to turn their ‘views towards agri- 
culture, and the enjoyment of the pleasures of a 
country life with an increasing capital. Their plan 
is to spend golden days of peace and liberty, in the 
enjoyment of rural pleasures, among enlightened 
neighbours. Cooper, by his book has spread still 
more these ideas abroad.—But Cooper himseif has 
abandoned his farming projects in America, aler 
he had made himself better acquainted with the 
true state of things. It is unfortunate, that people 
should write books, upon their first arrival, and af- 
terwards observe a profound silence. 

lt can never come into the head of any Euro- 
pean, who knows something of the country, to at- 
tempt an improvement of his estate by farming. 
Since the French war, lands have risen to their 
highest possible price, near Philadelphia an acre 
of bad land sells for sixty or seventy-five pounds 
Pennsylvania currency. Land holders have uneni- 
mously assured me it was impossible by farming, 
to obtain six per cemt upon tie capital employed 
At Lancaster in like manner the price is fify 
pounds and more, for an acre. ‘Yo this must be 
added the dearness of labour, and that of horses, 
cows, farming utensils, in short, of every thing. 
Eighty dollars are paid for a bad horse, at leas! 
fifty for a cow, &c. American families, whow 
the farm themselves, without having to pay labur 
ers, must have besides, an advantage.— This dar 
ness is the consequence of a free exportation, and 
the bank-system. The worst of all, however, 5 
the want of workmen, not because in general, there 
are $o few people in America, but because they 
are in proportion to the population, crowed 1 
much into the Sea-ports; because so many hanes 
are employed in navigation, at the expence of 2gt 
culture, and because in general, every man, ¥!0 
finds it possible, prefers any other occupation, ‘© 
that of tilling the ground. i 

Besides this, must be added, the insecunty of 
property, inasmuch as the seller was perhaps D“ 
the real owner; the latter, drives our friend 
liberty, who came to seek in America, security for 
property, out of house and home, without making 
the least account of the poor Luropean’s Amen 


patriotism, and without paying him back a far- 


thing of the expence he may have laid out upon the 
estate. 

The neightours of our polished emigrant, form 
the deepest and proper shade of the picture. If he 
resides among the Germans, he has the satisfaction 
of hearing himself reviled in Swabian German, as 
a “damn’d Hessian.” Further, he will have as 
many law-suits as possible brought upon his shoul- 
ders, and will loose them all. An expedient 
against this is to pay the lawyers; but such is the 
faculty of these men for engulfing money, that 
they may properly be compared to a bottomless 
bucket; and it is neither wise nor delectable, to 
run one's self, for the sake of enriching lawyers. 

Furthermore, his fruit gardens will be robbed ; 
his fences torn down; nay, perhaps his cattle will 
be poisoned &c....For these descendants of Swa- 
bian and Palatine swine-heres, have, as it were an 
hereditary hatred, not against the nobility, of 
which they have only very obscure conceptions, 
but against every thing more civilly behaved, and 
better clad than themselves, and which they include 

under the denomination of gentlemen. ‘This re- 
laxation will probaoly be now and then an elegant 
ball, which they calla frolic, and where the iadies, 


barefooted dance jigs and reels, to the scraping of 


a discordant fiddle worked upon by a negro. 
If he should escape unboxed, out of this orna- 


mental dancing circles, he may esteem himself 


lucky. This emigrant, therefore, whose seach 


was for virtuous men, who came to live among a 


people equally free and entightened, must renounce 
ali social pleasures. 


tivated regions he may wander about a whole day 


after a partrige half as big as a German one, and 
unless he be remarkably skilful, must after all 


leave her unshot, for they fly like an arrow. 


In New-England the people have much more of 
the human character; but they are for the most 
Yet the most comfortable living would 
In the states, 
south of the Potowmack the planters, excepting 
pethaps the swine-feeders and pitch-boilers of 
North-Carolina, are better educated more polite 
and more hospitable than to the northward. But 
on the other hand the immorality there is excessive. 
There are among the wealthy, many pleasant fa- 
But the people are 
devoted to gaming, drunkenness, gouging, (see 


fanatics. 
be among the New-Englanders. 


milies who live in elegance. 


above, an account of the gougers) &c. 


The cruelties practiced upon the negroes, render 
those regions insupportable to men of feeling hearts. 
The relaxing, unhealthy climate which unites in 
itself the faults of Greenland and of the Libyan 
deserts, is a very discouraging circumstance to 


those who would settle here. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The Western Territory, the best for farming projects ; 
— But then Europe must be renounced forever.— 
Dissolute crew settled theremFrench colonies at 


Galliopolis, Kaskaskias, Ic. 


An European cannot be advised to go into Ken- 
tucky or the other western regions, however liber- 
ally, nature has bestowed her blessings there, un- 
less he is determined to renounce forever all con- 
For after once making a 
purchase there, he can never get away again; it 
being very easy to lay out a considerable sum of 


Nection with Europe. 


money there, but extremely difficult to convert 
real estate again into cash. Another very impor- 
tant and disagreeable circumstance for a settler, is 
the vile sct of people who swarm in that country : 
they may be called the worst among the bad. They 
are fellows, who by excursions against the Indians 
have habituated themselves to assassination and 
robbery. ‘They are besides addicted to drink, and 


Hunting might perhaps af- 
ford him some consolation; but in the most cul- 


‘all hope of finding 


i 
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in the rage of drunkenness, often commit murders. 
lt is dangerous to live among them. 

Buton the other hand these are the regions, the 
best adapted to farining projects. There is in- 
deed a want of labourers, and if you carry any such 
there with you they run away; but in Kentucky, 
there are negro slaves, and the country is suffici- 
ently inhabited, to afford some probability of re- 
covering them if they run away. But when the 
negroes are well used they stay, and are better 
than white workmen. Amidst the majority of 
highwavmen who disgrace these western regions 
by their presence, there are many families of good 
morals, and habits of life, who constitute however 


a feeble minority and whocame from the Atlantic 
states to settle there. 


They have been induced to 
remove by the offensive sight of the luxury dis- 


played by worthless speculators, by the exclusively 
commercial principles of legislation, prevailing 


there, so unfavourable to the farmers, and by the 
nauseous view of an ulcerous moral corruption, 
constantly spreading further; and the Western 
Territory attracted them by the enchanting fasci- 
nation of a milder air,a more fruitful soil, and a 
greater magnificence of nature, and discovered to 
them a blissful retreat, in the profound peace of 
rural happines, heightened by the pleasures of na- 
ture in her beauty. 

Many Europeans have settled in these parts, who 
were not persons of the lowest class. Thus for 
example, a number of Vrenchmen have built a 
town called Galliopolis, upon the Ohio. It consists 
of about sixty log houses. Most of these emigrants 
are Parisians, and persons of good education. They 
too are victims of land speculations, and of the 
frauds of American speculators. For they had 
purchased their lands of one Duer at New-York, 
who became a bankrupt. His creditors seized his 
lands, and among them these which the French- 
men had purchased. This happened while they 
were upon their voyage from Europe. Upon their 
arrival in America, they found that their capital 
was lost, and were obliged to hire a spot upon the 
lands which they themseives had bought, to build a 
sort of a town there, which is this same Galliopolis. 
Here they have employed themselves somewhat 
with gardening and with handicraft. They have 
planted vineyards, and may perhaps introduce there 
the cultivation ofthe vine. The situation of Gal- 
liopolis, on the lofty banks of the Ohio, is descibed 
as beautiful. 

It is known that there are, on the Illinois, on the 
Wabash, at Post St. Vincent, and at Kaskaskias, 
old French settlements formed by Canadians in 
in the time of Louis the XVth while those coun- 
tries yet belonged to France. ‘rhese Canadians 
are assimilated to the Indians by marriages, and 
lived with them very peaceably, until Americans 
settled among them, and by numerous murders 
provoked the Indians to make reprisals. The In- 
dians have in general always lived in good under- 
standing with the French; they could not do the 
same with the inhabitants of the United States, 
who deceive, annoy, and murder them as soon as 
they begin to settle in their neighbourhood. In 
almost all the wars, the Indians are first provoked, 
and the injured party. ‘Their horror, and hatred 
mingled with contempt for the Americans, proper- 
ly so called, whom they call “ the long knife,” is 
therefore as just us it is unbounded. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Stuart the traveller, and the Americans. 


If therefore an European is willing to bury him- 
sclf forever in Kentucky, or upon the Miami, the 
Wabash, &c. he may become a planter there. 
A huntsman too might gratify his taste, for a con- 
siderable length of time. He will find it easy to 
support mere animal life, but he must, renounce 
society; and an enchanting pa- 
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trisrchal life, is mot to be expected, where vice 
prevails, where yougers and horse stealers, mur- 
derers of Indians, and drunken handicrafismen pa-s. 
their lives. lt would contribute much to the hap- 
piness of emigrants, if many European families 
should settle near together. But such a project ts 
impracticable with Europeans at this day, whena 
segregating egotism makes an union of many tor 
one object nearly impossible, unless this obsect be 
immediate gain, or some work of darkness. The 
Kuropeans do not think and feel sufficientiy 
alike. 

But, for an European to visit these parts as a 
traveller, is quite another thing; and may safely 
be recommended to every man of enterprize. Dis 
coveries inthe north west part of North-A merica; 
would in particular reward him with celebrity. It 
is astonishing that the Congress has not yet sent 
persons at the exnense of the public, to make dis- 
coveries in the centre of the country. It is diss 
graceful to them, that the English government has 
executed such a plan, in their quarter of the world; 
while this Congress thinks of nothing but impost 
andexcise. This government has the character 
ofthe nation. They are indificrent to whatever 
produces no immediate profit. Their measures 
have nothing noble in them. If the modern Isra- 
elites should founda republic, it would be like that 
of America. l 


This lethargic apathy ofthe Americans upon 
every subject but thatof money making, was ex< 
perienced by a Scotchman, who called himself 
Stuart the traveller. Inthe winter of 1796 he ad- 
vertised continually, an entertainment under the 
comprehensive title of “ Conversations upon the 
human mind.” For every ticket of admission to 
this feast of reason, he demanded a dollar; and 
promised to deliver out four hundred tickets for 
cach evening, provided so many should be paid for. 
His receipt would truly have been by no means 
contemptible. Do but consider; four hundred 
dollars for every evening, with the satisfaction be- 
sides of making others discourse for him ; for as 
they were to be conversations, he contracted no en- 
gagement to speak alone. This was the ridiculous 
side of the affair; but Stuart had made extensive 
journics on foot, in the internal parts of North 
America, and he might surely have talked of these, 
in his conversations. In his advertisement, he 
advised the Americans to raise their minds a litte 
higher, and render them more analogous to the 
grandeur ofnature in America. ‘ Consider,” said 
he “your stupendous mountains, and immense 
lakes.” Now as we have hitherto no knowledge of 
stupendous mountains in North America, it might 
happen that he had discovered some. The origi- 
nality of the idea, would at least have been worth a 
single dollar, to attend once at his conversations. 
In England they would have been crowded. But 
the Philadelphians were too much engrossed by 
the care of their bodies, to have much taste for 
conversations upon the mind. In gencral there 
is ne people from whom the Americans differ’ 
more, than from the English; a circumstance 
which has indeed not yet been remarked, but which. 
is altogether conformable to truth. 


When Mr. Stuart found at Jength, that no incli- 
nation discovered itself to converse upon the hu- 
man mind, he declared in the newspapers that the 
Philadelphians were the merest earthy animals that 
he had ever met with; not indeed in so many 
words; but ke gave it very clearly to be understood ; 
he added that he would go next and try his luck 
at New-York, and ifhe found the people there too, 
refuse to discourse with him upon the human mind, 
he would leave the United States, and excuse him- 

| self from all further esteem for their citizens, what- 
soever. But! now return from this little dig res- 
sion to my subject again. 

(Ta be Continued. ) 
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POLITICS. 


[The following essay merits regard, and will cause some 
heads to meuitate. Iris the beginning of a short series 
which will appear in the Port Folio.} 


ESSAY L 
NATURAL RIGHTS. 


It is the fashion with all modern philosophers to 
lay down, as the basis of their systems, rights 
which they assert to have existed in a state of na- 
ture, before any societies were formed amongst 
mankind, and for the maintenance of which they 
pretend men entered into society; they tell us that 
such rights are inseparable from our nature, ‘and 
can never be superseded by any institutions of the 
legislatures Upon these natural rights they build 
their pretentions to annul the most revered esta- 
blishments of past times, and to overthrow at plea- 
sure, governments that have been the work of ages, 
whenever the people can be brought to think ft 
to exert the authority that is inherent in them. 

Surcly it behoves us to examine carefully whe- 
ther such rights did ever exist in a state of nature, 
before we allow the validity of them to invade every 
right which we claim in a state of society, and upon 
waich depends every blessing we derive from the 
protection of law and governinent. 

Now, I imagine, that if there ever was a propo- 
sition that was absolutely incontrovertible, it is, that 
in a state of perfect nature there can exist no right 
of any kind whatsoever. A state of nature, as 
considered previous to the institution of social con- 
nection, is exactly the state in which brute animals 
exist; and if you allow an instinctive assembling 
together in such a state, without law or controul 
over each other, like a herd of deer in a forest, it 
is all that can be allowed in a state of absolute na- 
ture. 

Let me ask, then, what are the rights in such a 
state—rights, it seems, that are born with men, 
and are so inseparable from his very being, that 
he never can depart from them afterwards, or re- 
nounce them in any situation? Ifhe has any rights 
in such a state, Jet him plead them against his fel- 
low-brute, whois inclined to offer him violence, and 
he will soon perceive whether they arc acknow- 
ledped to be valid. The trucstdelinition of a state 
of nature, is astute, previous tothe institutionof rights; 
tis a state in which instinct and appetite have no 
contioul, but such as they receive from the uncon- 
trouled instinct and appetite of others. If this 
be the object to which our philosophers are aspir- 
inte in this enlightened age, I trust there is virtue 
enough left, and plain common sense, amongst the 
uneniishtened, to counteract such a tendency, and 
to see through the.fallacies of such dangerous inno- 
vatorse. 

But, in fact, no such state has ever yet existed; 
it is ainere creature of the imagination; and it is 
yhimsical enough to draw arguments for the sub- 
version of every state in which man has existed 
from the beginniny of the world, and in which 
alone he can exist to the end of it, out of a supposed 
state, whichis so utterly incompatible with his ex- 
iscence. The long infancy, the wants and infirmi- 
wes of man, render him dependent upon others, 
froin the moment of his birth; and all his instincts 
and faculties that distinguish him from the beast 
of the field necessarily urge him to unite more or 
less under the bonds of society. Our common pa- 
rents no sooner saw a progeny around them, de- 
pendent upon their care for their protection, than 
the origin of parental government was established. 
A colony of transported felons, cast upon an unin- 
habited island, would be exterminated by each other, 
af thev did not agree upon some government and 
subordination for their mutual protection. 

All the hordes of savaizes we have discovered are 
more or less formed into societies; and those who 
approach the nearest to astute of nature are, by far, 
the most wretched, as they are the most brutal, 
stliish, and unlceling towards each other. 
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There are but two real pictures to be drawn from 
experience of the state of man in perfect independ- 
ence of all controul. ‘The one is atyrant, who has 
got rid, at once, of the compunctions of his own 
conscience, and of the Grcaa of his people. He 
lives, like every man, in a state of nature, possess- 
ing every opportunity of shewing his disposiucn, 
by gratifying his appetites. "Ihe other instance is 
the patriot, who, like the tyrant, places himseli be- 
yond the reach of law, through his influence ove: 
the people, whom he misleads tor his own purposes. 
He likewise is proof against the stings of remorse. 
In either instance the pictures bear the strongest 
resemblance to each other. Mad ambition, msecn- 
sibility to the sufferings of others, injustice, vio- 
lence, and rapine; blood, and cruelty fill up the 
measure of their despotic power, till it overfiows ; 
the excess of their iniquity arms Wie resentment 
of their country against them as a common cnemy ; 
and they fall buried under the ruins they have 
pulled upon their heads, Ly the destruction of every 
principle of security. hi must be confessed, however, 


thatthe cruelties of Nero, and the proscripticns of 


a ‘Triumvirate, fall far short of the ho:ors and ex- 
tensive persecutions which have been practised un- 
der the auspices of the advocates jor the Rights of 
Man. . 

Half the disputes that men engage in, with most 
heat and animosity, arise, it 1s said, from not agree- 
ing, in the outset, upon the precise sense of worcs. 
Perhaps an accurate defipition of terms in dispute 
would convince the parties that they are nearly, tf 
notentirely, of the same opinion; or, perhaps, that 
they are both engaging in a discussion of what 
neither of them perfectly understands. 

It is this reflection that induces me, at a time 
when political controversy is carried on with so 
much fervour, not only in pamphlets, but in clubs 
and tavern mectings, as well us private societies, 
to endeavour to ascertain the mening of some po 
pular expressions, that are the most flequentiv 
sounded, and the least frequently cxamined, though 
they carry with them a sort of magic infiuence upon 
the imaginations of the fiearers. Whether they 
produce the same sensations in the minds of those 
who use them. the conscience of these demazupues 
can aione determinee Amongst these sound words, 
© the Rights of Man,” and “the natural indelcasi- 
ble rights,” seem to claim the pre-eminence, not 
only as they begin from the beginning, but as they 
appear to have the greatest weight with the prose- 
lytes to the new doctrines. 

mn 


MISCELLANY. 


Extracts from letters of an American Gentleman in Eu- 
rope, to the Editor of the Philadelphia Gazetie. 


GLASGOW, AUGUST 76. 


Glasgow is a considerable town, bearing the up- 
pearance of a great stir of business, and a throng- 
ed population. It is rapidly advancing in manu- 
factories, and consequently, commercial impor- 
tance. The old town bears but a smai! proportion 
compared with the buildings erected within the 
last 20 or 30 years. The modern houses are built 
in a style of superior elegance. There is one whole 
street, the houses of which consist of wrought 
stone, each about 50 feet front, with columns from 
the basement story, and pediments alter the best 
Grecian and Italian models. 

The cotton manufactories have done wonders 
for this place. I was this morning admitted to ex- 
amine one of the largest of these establishments, 
the property efa Mr. Patterson. The impeliing 
force of their machinery is derived from a stream, 
which ts capable of warking thirty-two thousand 
mule-spindles, and gives employment to 70d pto- 
ple. Yobehold this vast congregation of machi- 
nery all at one time in operation, is a subline spec- 
tacle, calculated to excite the most exaited ideas 


4 of the powers of human inyenuon. 


EDIN BURGH, 

In proceeding em Hull, we were induced py. 
wish to see the celebrated Iron Biidge over it 
river Wicr, to take Sunderland jn our course, Op 
its first cpening to cur view, the sight w 
a matter Gbestonish went and delight. Its INTchse 
aich, its hẹht consirucuen, sud extreorcinar 
height from the water, pave it the appearance of 
a bridge hanging in the are The arch is 236 feet 
sn the clear, and the unger sice of tLe crown jeg 
ivet fromthe waters Three sarge biigs, with ull 
their masis up, were lying under stat the time, 
At Edinburgh we weie gratified by many objects 
vi magniäcence and curiosity. The change of 
sccneryy Which is aificrent from every other ci 
in the world, the immense height ol the keuses 
which are all of stone, und eppear as you rise the 
hill to be built one upon the other with their gebie 
ends to the strects, would Icad us to suppose that 
we were in another world. ‘The street where ye 
are, exhibits a range of houses three quarters of 
mile in length, with uniform fronts of Lewn stone 
in the most elegant style of workmansl ip, having 
rustic Cascments and areas, and palis..decs in fron 
The pavements are laid with flag-stones, aboyt 
twelve feet wide. It is as handsome a stivet ag 
any Londen can produce. 

‘The castle at this place is a very ancient fortress, 
Every part of it isiu a high state of preservation, 
and kept m excellent ordere— The 42d Highland 
ropiinent are now quertered Leres This isthe re. 
giment who did themselves so much honour ia 
Lgypt, by destroying Konaparte’s Invincible Le 
gion, and capturing their colours. ‘They are ip 
deed a tine shewy set of soldiers. 

We next maue au excursion thiough Holyrood 
house, formerly the place of the kings of Scotland, 
and of the unlortunate quecn Mary. Here is a 
long gulicry Gi painuugs of the hundred and ta 
kings of Scotiund, from the foundation of monar- 
chy to the last of the Stuarts. We were shewn 
the drawing roem and bed chamber, occupied by 
queen Siary, with alithe original furpiture as she 
brought it fiom France. We were also in the 
room Where qucen Mary and her favourite Rizzio 
were at supper, when Darnly and bis companions 
bioke in and stabbed Kizzio, in her presence. 
There are stains remaining on the floor, said to be 
ot luzzio’s blocd.—At preseni this gorgeous pa- 
lace is occupied by the Duc d'Artois, brother to 
the late king of France. Jt is said the English 
court allows him 120001. a year. He is held in 
high estimation throug bout Lidinburg h, for his con- 
Ciltaimng and correct dcportment. 

The ladies of Mdinburyrsh kave fine healthy ccm 
plexions, but are not remarkable for elegance of 
person or the display of taste in their dress. They 
are extremely modest, domestic, casy in their mai 
ners, aflaLle, intelligent—and aun uncommon pro 
portion of them possess hipiiy cultivated minds 
and are extensively acquainteag with literature. 

<= 
LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
PUBLICANS DANCES. 
ARCHER U, WELLINGRACE. 


This was a gui tam action brought by the plain: 
tiff, who is a common Infermer, to recover the 
penalty of 1001. from the defendant, who is a pud 
lican, tor having public dances in his house, without 
a licence from four magistrates, as the act of the 


WS Ul Cre 


| 25th of George II. requires. 


Mr. Park, on behalf of the plaintiff, said, he 


could not point out in more forcible language the 


evils arising from those tumultuous receptacles of 
persons of all descriptions, than by reading the 
preamble of the act, upon which the present penily 
was sucd fore This preamble stated every kind 
of iamerality and vice as likely to proceed from tte 
tein; tatici such houses held out to the lower classes 
to run ito expenses they could not afford, ahd ute 
irregularitica tat would lead them to rum 


A great number of witnesses, summoned on the 
part of the pluintit, proved that the defendant was 
proprietor of the public house, called the Coach 
and tlorses, in Holoora, opposite the George and 
Biue Boar; that there were dances there every 
Monday and Friday, wucn any gentleman could 
obtain adinission with a lady, on paying eighteen 
pence; the moucy was generally paid to one Clerk, 
who was door keeper and fiddler. The defendant, 
who was the landlord, only interfered in seling 
liquor and refreshments. 

The witnesses, who were persons, that had fre- 
guented the house for the purpose of dancing, all 
agreed that every thing was conducted there with 
the greatest regularity and decorum, and without 
any disturbances; Lut they diiered most materially 
in this point; the male witnesses all insisted that 
most of the women, who frequented the house, were 
immodest, and that there was but Etle decency among 
them. The female witnesses, on the other hand, 
insisted thal they were very modest and very de- 


Cente 
Mr. Garrow, on the part of the defendant, en- 


: was scarcely six years old. 
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I beg, or else it will not do, fail noton Wednesday, 
and by so doing you will oblige 


But the account given 
by our Poet himself, seems to contradict this asser- 
tion. 


“M. Winxs. 

“ P. S. I hope you will charge your lowest price, 
and if you please not to send a duffel one, but 
cloth, full yard long and full, and please to send it 
to Mr. Field's, the waterman, who comes to the 
Bechive at Queenhithe, pray don't send me a duffel 
One, but cloth, I have altered my mind, I should 
not like it duffel but cloth, let it be full yard long 
and let it be cloth, and not more than twelve shil- 
lings at most, one of the cheapest you have and 
full yard long, send two, both of a length, and both 
large ones, full yard long, both of a price, they be 
both for one woman, they must be exactly alike, 
for goodness and price, fail them not on Wednes- 
day, and full yard long.” 


Sæpe oculos memini tanzebam parvus olivo, 
Grandia si nollem morituri verba Catonis 
Liscere, ab msano multum laudanda magistro, 
Qui: pater adductis sudaus audiret umicis. 

Jure etenim id summum, quid dexte: senio ferret, 
Scire erat in votis, damnosa canicula quantum 
Raderet, &c. 

What, could a child, not six years of age, have 
occasioned lis father a sweating, because he could 
not repeat Cato’s dying speech? And was this 
same infant, who was to have publicly recited the 
dying words of the Roman patriot, mm the habit of 
playing at hazard, and of making calculations of 
chances ? l 

Persius studied at Volaterræ, till he was twelve 
years ofage. After that period, he was under the 
tuition of two musters at Rome, one of whom was 
a grammarian, and the other a rhetoriciane The 
author of the fragment says, Persius did not be- 
come the pupil of Cornutus, till he had reached his 
sixteenth year. But our Poct tells us, his acquain- 


ss Biases 
FESTOON OF FASHION. 


EET TA “ Here, if a poet 
Shin'd in description, he might show it. 
Tell how the moon beam trembling falls, 
And tips with silver all the walls, 
Venetian walls, Palladian doors 


deavoured to shew that Clerk was a dancing master, 
and that this room was his seheol, but in this at- 
tempt he did not succeed. 

Lord Ellenborough told the jury that the fact 
being clearly proved, that the def-adant had. without 
such licence as required by law, established pubiic 
dances in his house, he as judge, and they as jury- 
men were but instruments of the luw, and bound 
by the law to declare that he had forfeited the pe- 
nalty, named in the act of parliament, on which this’ 
action was brougbt.—Verdict for the plaint f— 
Damages 1001. | 


tance with Cornutus did uot commence till after 
he had taken the virile gown: 

Cum primum pavido custos mihi purpura cessit— 
Now the age at which the pratexta was laid aside, 
Was seventeen years. 

Among the number of friends and companions 
of Persius, were the poets Lucan and Bassus. The 
latter is mentioned with respect by Quintilian. 


ps : 
InN. 
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. [The lives ofthe ancients, as we find them in the Dauphin, 
_ and Dutch edizions of the classics, have not much to in- 
terest the * clegane formarun spectator,” tneaccomplish- 

‘ed gazer at beautiful models. ‘The biography of the Ro- 
‘mans, when exhibited by the dull ditigence of a Duteh- 

- phán, presente litzle more, than a meagre assemblage of 

-- mames and dates. On an article, thus composed, the 
most eager attention will hardly. dwell a moment: and 
when, for relief, we repair to Biography, expressed in 
the phrase of the middle, or the modern Latinity, our 

~ taste is offended, tHough curiosity may be gratified. From 

- all offensive stains the following life of Parstus, writ- 

ten by the learned Drusemonn is perfectly pure; and, 

what renders it still more valuable, the subjece ct it was 
not 6nly studieus, and wise, but affectionate and good. 

Gifford truly saystha: his life may be contemplated with - 

" -gnabated pleaswte. The virtue he recommends, he prac- 

— ‘theed in the fuilest extent; and, at an age, when few have 

acquired a determinate character, left behind him anes - 
tablished reputation for genius, learning, and worth. 
Drummond laments that anearlyand untimely death, 
should have preveuted this Poet from giving a more fin- 
ished appearance to his works. His short day was so 
traly glorious, that it must ever be lamented it was clos- 

.ed 80 soon. 

A bove all, the fate of Persius must have been mourned by 
the friendly Cornutus, ft was his bosom, which had 
‘first received and cherished the neglected plant—it was 
kis hand, which had long fostered it, with such fond and 
assiduous eultureit was his arm, which had already 
warded off a thousand dangers. Alas! the fewer had 
just put forth its leaves in full blossom to the morning 
sun, when the day overcast, and this promised pride of 
the garden perished—by the relentless storm. ] 


THE LIFE OF PERSIUS. 


‘Aucus Persius FLaccus, according to the frag- 
ment ascribed to Probus, was born on the day be- 
fore the Nones of December, in the consulship of 
Fabius Persicus, and Lucius Vitellius; and died in 
that of Rubrius Marius, and Asinius Gallus, on the | 
eighth of the Kalends ef December. But as there 
were only twenty-eight years between these two 
consulships, the author of the fragment is after- 
wards guilty of a glaring mistake, in stating that 
Persius died at thirty years ofage. 

‘Persius was born at Volaterra in Etruria. He 


and declamatory style of Seneca. It is impossible 
that he should not have admired the talents, and 


E ee, SoS 


also a Stoic. — 
Persius was a person of the mildest manners, re- 


modesty of his appearance. His piety was exem- 
plary, in discharjingz the relative duties of his situ- 
ation. 
gether with his books, to Cornutus. ‘he philoso- 
to the sisters of his pupil. 

lt appears that Perstus wrote seldom and slowly. 
He forms one of the few examples of a young man, 
during the course of a short life, having acquired 
immortality for hisname by his virtues, his talents, 
and his learning. His satires were much valued 
by his contemporaries. The poet Lucan particu- 
larly admired them. He is said to have died of a 
stomach complaint. 


+ 


LEVITY. 


[We extract the following, not merely because it isa hu- 
morous example of a power to puzzle, but because it has 
a close resemblance to the perplexed idiom of our Gene- 
vese caicuiator, and of our Attorney General of the United 
States. ] 


THE ART OF BOTHERING. 
(FROM A LONDON PAPER ) 
Ma. Eviror, 


Asit too frequently happens that, by an over- 
zeal to give minute directions, we bewilder those 
who execute our commissions, Í enclose you a cu- 
rious order, verdatim, as it was sent to a tradesman 
by a farmers’ wife, for a scarlet cardinal, 

“ If you please to send me a scarlet cardinal, let 
it be full yard long, and let it be full, it is fora 
large woman, they tell me I may have a large one 
and a handsome one for eleven shillings, I should 
not be willing to give more than twelve, but if you 
have any as long, either duffel or cloth, if it is 
cheaper I shoulda like to have it, for I am not to 
was of the equestrian order, and was allied to some | give more than twelve shillings, I beg vou, sir, to 
ef the noblest families of Rome. ‘The author of | be so good as not to fail me this cardinal on 
tbe. fragment says, his father died when Persius | Wednesday, without fail, let it be full yard long, 


The author of the fragment says, sero cognovit ' 
( nempe Fersius) Senecam, sed non ut caperetur ejus , 
; By this I can only understand, that Per-, 
sius could never relish the pompous eloquence, . 


respected the virtues of that philosopher, who was: 
markable for the beauty of his form, and for the 


Wihen-he died he left a sum of money, to-: 


pher accepted the buoks, and delivered the money 


\ 


Grotesque roofs, and stuccoed floors. 
Burt let ıt in a werd be said, 
The Mooi was up, and Care abed.” 


(The following is from an ofposition paper; bat while we 
dislike the political sarcasms, we can applaud the inge- 
nuity of the describer of the 

s Tipsy dance and Jollity.” 
SUBSCRIPTION MASQUERADE AT MARTINDALE’S,. 


A grand Masked Ball was given at Martindale's, 
in Band-street, on Friday night, under the patron- 
age of the club. It was one of the series of fetes 
in honor of the peace, which have added so much 
to the brilliancy ofthe present month. In happi- 
ness and harmony, the entertainment corresponded 
with the cause; but, in point of expence, it was 
compktely upon a war establishment. It cost 
about 40601: nothing that could give brilliancy 
to the scene was neglected. In addition to the 
extensive accommedations of the house, a tempo- 
rary building was erected for the ball-room. It 
was nearly three hundred feet long by sixty feet m 
breadth, and fitted up in imitation of a green-house. 
Twenty-two waggon-loads of lilac and other shrubs 
were appropriated to this purpose; and the walls 
were trellis-work, with roses and other flowers of 
the finest quality in great abundance. An ele- 
gant room was set apart for the Prince of Wales, 
hung with festoons, supported by flying Cupids, 
Sylphs, Angels, &c. Finely contrasted with the 
lightness and brilliancy of this apartment was ano- 
ther adjoining, fitted up as a cavern, the ceiling of 
which was of shell work, resembling a grotto. The 
company began to assemble between eleven and 
twelve o’clock, and consisted entirely of masks in 
character or fancy dresses, to the complete exclu- 
sion of dominos. ‘The number of tickets being li- 
mited, and disposed of only with the approbation 
ofacommittce, chosen by the club, consisting of 
the Marquis Headfort, the Earl of Besborough, and 
Lord Ossulstone: the company were of the first 
vank and fashion. It is of course superfluous to 
observe, that the enjoyment of the night was con- 
ducted with all the delicacy and decorum of the 
most refined manners, enlivened with all the com- 
bined effect of wit, ‘taste, sentiment, and fancy, 
exerted to the utmost stretch, and devoted to the 
pleasure of pleasing. The Prince of Wales looks 
ed admirably in a highland dress; the Marquis of 
Lorn, Lord Villiers. and Captain Maitland, also, 
assumed the plaid with advantage, the last, par- 
ticulariy, the splendor of whose dress bespoke 
him the head ofa Highland clan. Lady Charlot- 
tee Campbell, looked divinely in the character of 
Mrs. Ford, in The Merry Wives of Windsor; but, 
singularly enough, there was no Falstaff, on whom 
the fire of her eye might operate as a burning glass. 
Lord Nelson was in a Spanish Costumes this was 
not the first time he dressed the Spaniard well. 
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Lord Ossulstone, Mr. Skefiington, the hon. Berk- 
ley Paget, Lord and Lady Yarmouth, Mr. Lum- 
ley Saville, Mr. Cassamajor, the three Ladies Ben- 
net, Mr. Gosling, Mr. B. Simpson, Lady War- 
burton, Miss Croxton, and Lord Courtney, were 
also of the same nation. Among the isolated 
characters, Lord Valentia was a Grey Monk : the 
beautiful Mrs. Gardiner, a Quaker; Lady Hamil- 
ton, a Pilgrim ; Captain Carter, a Servant in Li- 
‘very; Sir John Riddell, a Courtier ; Mr. Moore, a 
Laiior; Mr. Dennison, a Pilgrim; Earl ot Besbo- 
rough, a Jonk; Miss Milner, as Miss De Camp, 
in Of Age To-Morrow; Mrs. Thellusson, a fe- 
male beauty, in extreme fashion; Mr. Paul Meth- 
-uen, one of Dr. Ollupod'’s recruits, in excellent 
discipline ; Colonel Ponsonby, a Few; Mr. Lamb- 
ton, Cardinal Wolsey; Mr. W. Bagot, an old £n- 
glish Baron; My. S. Turner, and Mr. tleucage, 
Conjurors; Mr. Smith Owen, King John; Mr. 
Knight, Faulcontridge ; Mr. Lloyd, Hamlet ; Mr. 
G. Cowper, a Rustic; Miss Sober, in the charac- 
ter of Night, a very merry night. if we may 
judge from her dancing. Mr. T. Wynne, in an 
old dress coat, from the wardrobe of the late Lord 
Pauconberg; Major Eustace, a good Few ; Larlof 
Landaf, a Pilgrim; Sir William D’Arley, a Po- 
lander; Mr. Roach, a Witch; Mr. Thornhill, an 
Old Woman ; Hon. J. M‘Donald, Sylvester Dagger- 
wood; Lord Mountjoy, an Old Woman; Mr. R. 
Jenner, a Friar ; Col. Armstrong, Lord Foppington, 
one of the best characters in the room; Mr. W. 
Lloyd, an Alderman; Sir Sidney Smith, an Egyp- 
tiun; Mrs. Sober, a Nun; Sir Edward Ryan, a 
Hussar; Sir J. Wrottesley, a Countryman; Mr. 
Wall, Mother Cole, with a Male Young Lady; Ma- 
jor Locke, a Roman; Mrs. Wood, a Gipsey; Sir 
J. Coghill,a Turk; the Miss Cramers, Su/tanas. 
{Inthe rank of those who astonished by their whim- 
sicality and eccentric humour was Mr. M. A. Tay- 
lor, inadress composed entirely of Morning Posts, 
of course extremely entertaining and eagerly 
sought after by the fashionable world. The hon. 
Miss Moore, a Soldier's Wife, witha child in her 
arms, returning from the campaign, and Colonel 
Montague Matthew, a Wet Nurse, of Brobdignag, 
fresh from the straw, and wanted to take a child 
from the month. The Duchess of Devonshire, the 
Marchioness of Salisbury, Lady Harriet Caven- 
dish, Lady Milner, Madame Recamier, Madame 
. Barnard, the Countess of Harrington, Lady A. M. 
Stanhope, the Marchioness of Headfort, Lady M. 
Taylor, the Countess of Besborough, Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, the Miss Courtneys, Miss Lewis, and 
Mrs. Orby Hunter, were all in splendid fancy 
dresses. Lady Caroline Wrottesly, was also 
in a fancy dress of great taste and elegance. 
About four o'clock in the morning a masque of 
extraordinary attraction entered the room: it was 
a caracature upon the subject of the fete ; the sa- 
tire of which was forgotten in the ingenuity of the 
device. It was John Bull bending beneath an enor- 
mous basket upon his back; yet delighted with his 
burden, consisting of the three favourite subjects 
of the day, Union, Peace, and Péenty, all personi- 
fied, the figures being kept in motion by a curious 
mechanical process, so as to bea perfect imitation 
of lifes They were thus ironically represented, 
Union, by his coat half green half blue, his nose 
and chin having completely joined issue, and the 
bead surmounted by an enormous pair of horns; 
Peace, a female Billingsgate, with a mob cap, a 
black eye, ready to return the compliment on any 
af the company, and a glass of gin; and Plenty, 
the figure of Mr. Pitt, as the starved Apothecary 
tn Kumeo and Fuliet, with the motto, “ Dy poverty 
and not my wil consents.” 

It was allowed to be one of the best m&sks ever 
seen, and was imputed to many. We understand 
Mr. Walsh Porter, was the real representative. 
The Banditii who were to occupy the cavern ad- 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


formed an interlude for the amusement of their 
Royal neiphbours ; but the curiosity of the com- 
pany defeated the plan, as they forced into the 
cavern, and took possession before his Royal High- 
ness urrived. Among the banditti were Lord 
ileadfort, Lord Ossulstone, Lord Cravan, two Mr. 
Manners, Mre We Porter, Mr. Carlton, Mr. P. 
Andrews, Mr. Concannon, &c. The five supper 
roonis were lighted up by chandaliers. ‘The supper 
consisted of every delicacy, green peas, &c. Wines 
of the first quality in prolusion, consisting of 
champaign, burgundy, claret, &c. The desert— 
cherries, strawberries, &c. The Duke of York’s 
band plaved during the night at the foot of. the 
stairs. ‘Lhe whole concluded about 7 o’clock, 
wit the exception of one groupe that stayed un- 
til noon. 
== 


READING ROOM. 


[Mr. Caritat, bookseller at New-York, has recently began 
an establishment intended as a sortof Literary Lounge 
for the studious, and the inguisitive. His literary assem- 
bly seems well fiilied with excellent company, and we 
wish ihat it may prove not only useful and pleasant to 
the public, but profitable to its projector. 


LITERARY ASSEMBLY... Mr. Caritat’s exertions 
to establish a room in which gentlemen who have a 
taste for literary subjects might associate, merit 
decided countenance and supporte Though the 
inhabitants of New-York are much engrossed by 
commercial and professional avocations, yet there 
are some leisure moments which they might de- 
vote to other pursuits. The establishment of a 
literary coffee-room, in which strangers might 
meet those gentlemen with whose names and 
characters they are acquainted, is an object which, 
if effected, would be highly honorable to the city. 
For this purpose, it is not sufficient for gentlemen 
to give their subscriptions: their personal attention 
is also requisite. 

The apartment appropriated to this use is pro- 
vided with a judicious collection of the latest and 
most valuable publications; but it should also be 
understood that, at particular hours, when the 
hurry of business is over, the subscribers will fre- 
quent the room for the purpose rather of exchang- 
ing ideas by conversation, than of seeking enter- 
tainment or instruction in the perusal of books. 

Such places of literary resort are not uncommon 
in Europe; but in this country a stranger has few 
opportunities of seeing the inhabitants collected, 
except for the purposes of eating, or for the transac- 
tion of business. The attempt to introduce an ar- 
rangement of this kind has been made with spirit ; 
but is allowed to lan guish threugh the inattention 
of the gentlemen who have honored Mr. Caritat’s 
subscription-list with their names. 

-n 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


To counteract the views of the Jacobins, who 
strive annually to infect the minds of miscellaneous 
readers, with the poison of false politics, commu- 
nicated in a book, published by the noted R. Philips, 
and called the “ Spirit of the Public Journals,” an 
ingenious publication has lately appeared in Lon- 
don from the pupils of the Oldschool called “ The 
Spirit of Anti Jacobinism.” 

This is a duocecimo volume, consisting of essays 
in prose and verse, partly original, and partly col- 
lected from the daily, and other publications. 
These essays, some of which have very great me- 
rit, are for the most part of a political nature, and 
all have the recommendation of loyalty. The fol- 
lowing isthe Editor’s Preface. 

Superadded to the desire of rescuing from ob- 
livion many pieces of merit, which appcar in the 
furritive publications ufthe day, the [Editor of this 
volume has another object in view;—to provide an 
antidote for the poison, which hag, for some time, 


Joining the Prince's apartment, were to have per- | becn annually circulated under the tic of Lhe 


Spirit of the Public Journals ;"—a work a 
intended to corrupt the morals, and vitj 
ofits readers. 
n But the principal part of the Spirit of Anti Jaco 
inism Will ever consist of oRIGINAL Gon POSITIONS 
which some ofthe first ports and prose writers of 
the present day have eng.ged to supply, Th 
Editor feels it necessary to caution the Può. 
lic against the hasty adoption of an erroneous idea 
which, though founded exclusively on the title of 
the book, great pains have been taken to enco 
namely, that this is merely a political an 
publication. It isnosuch thing; political discus. 
sions will ever constitute a portion of its contents 
but certainly not with a view to the support of ue 
Party. It will contain Essays, Letters, Disserta. 
tions, and Poems, on subjects religious, moral, scj 
entific, and literary.—In short. as Jacosixisy has 
demolition for its odjecty and depravity forits Mears 
so 1s the object of Andi-Jocosinism presertetion, 
and its means purity, Thus, while the rotaries of 
the former seek, by poisoning every sourcecliniun 
mation and amusement, todeprave the taste, cor. 
rupt the morals, and to eradicate all religions prin- 
ciples from the mind, so destroying the cement 
which binds not merely man to man, but the crea- 
ture to the CrREA‘10R, for the attainment ofits end; 
—the followers of the Jatter should labour to keep 
the channels of instruction pure and uncontaminat- 
ed, to preserve the taste from pollution, and the 
mind from corruption, by providing it with such 
wholesome food as may at once afford pleasure 
and supply nourishment, fortifying it in its own 
good dispositions and strengthening it against the 
attucks of its most malignant, most -inveterate, and 
most dangerous enemy. 

Jacosiniss1, then, is not merely a political, but 
an anti-social monster, which, in pursuit of its prey, 
alternately employs frand and force. It first se- 
duces by its arts, then subdues by its arms. For 
the accomplishment of its object it leaves no means 
unemployed which the deep malevolence of its na- 
live sagacity can devise. It pervades every de- 
partment of literature and insinuates itself into 
every branch of science. Corruption is its food, 
profligacy its recreation, and demolition the mo- 
tive of its actions, and the business of its life. This 
‘foul fiend” flourished both in France and Ger- 
many, long before it received its present appella- 
tion. Its hideous features may be plainly disco 
vered, and will be easily recognized, in the multi- 
farious works, profound and superficial, serious 
and comic, historical and scientific, in the poetry 
and prose, of the numerous philosophists who de- 
luged both countries with their publications, during 
the latter half of the last century. Its perseverance 
is only to be equalled by its deformity, and its ac- 
tivity only to be excecded by its malice. And, at 
no pcriod, Were its progress and its influence more 
to be dreaded, for reasons too obvious to require 
specification, than at the present. Consequently 
never were the efforts of ANTI-JACOBINISM mor 
necessary to check that progress and to coum’ 
act that influences To this object and to this 
will the vigilance and care ofthc Editor of the}; 
rit of Anti-Facobinism be invariably directed; most 
anxious to preserve the religious and civil estc> 
lishments of his country; with the character of his 
countrymen for purity of taste, depth of knowledge. 
correctness of judgment, and integrity of mindj— 
but most averse from the prostitution of talent to 
the mere purposes of party, or the support of po 
litical disputations, which have not a superior ob- 
ject in view. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


The following is a desperate effort at a pun. 
“ Had Mr. Buliock set up for Ox ford, there is very 
little doubt but he would have met a friendly re- 
ception. l _ [Morn Posti 


The Morning Post, of London, like gentle Dul- 
ness, sometimes loves a joke. ‘ Mrs. Gibbs, and 
Mrs. H. Johnstone, being both in the straw, nei- 
ther of them is of course to be found at the Hay- 
market. 

Mr. Pitt has been recommended to the Bath 
waters; but he says wrine agrees best with his con- 
stitution. [Loid. 

Had General Vial been sent as Ambassador to 
this country, we could have fitted the French by 
sending them the Earl of Cork. [bid 

The preparations making by the court of Spain, 
for the journey of the royal family, will cost, it is 
said, several millions. Upwards of four hundred 
carriages filled with the paraphernalia of the court 
were dispatched from Madrid the beginning of 
August. ‘lhe feasts which are to take place at 
Barcelona, Will recal by their tasieand magnificence, 
the sports and tournaments of the ancient kings of 
Castile and Leon. 


The Baronet, who is the subject of the following 


sneer, had the misfortune, sometime since, to be } 


prosecuted for crim con, with Mrs. Dunnage. “ Sir 
Thomas Turton intends giving a grand ball to the 
ladies of Southwark, by way of securing his election, 
and he proposes opening it with the dance to the 
tune of “ Petticoats loose.” ` 

Sir Thomas Turton was strongly urged to call 
himself Sir Thomas Turtle, and set up for the 
city. i 

Bonaparte’selection necessarily makes muchnoise, 
as the citizens of the department of the Roer are 
decidedly in his favour. 

The post-office has been lately puzzled by a let- 
ter addressed to “ Sir, All you read, Clerk.” Jt has 
been at length determined, after much decyphering 
analysis, to belong to Sir ALURED CLARKE. 

[ Morn. Post. 

The place in which George Rose took his unfor- 
tunate dip, has since been called Rose Water. 


The Chronicle, no longer dares to repeat, with 
all its hardihood, that Mr. Pickering is a public 
defaulter. The tale of plunder so often told and 
so infamously persisted in, is now added to the 
long list of detected falsehoods. But who in- 
vented and propagated the slander? Who at- 
tempted to prolong its influence by the sanction of 
a report? 

But, in the present extremity, something must 
be resorted to to fill up the chasm made by the 
ample and complete exposure of old liese. They 
have become unprofitable even to the cause of de- 
mocracy, strange as it may appear; and as the in- 
vention has become lame, the diflerence of opinion 
between Mr. Pickering and the late President 
Adams, is brought forward with a view to create 
distrust in the qualifications of Mr. Pickering. 

Mr. Jefferson has told us, that “every difference 
of opinion is not a difference of principle.” Will 
not this silence the Chronicle ? Common sense can 
decide without the authority of names, that dif- 
ferences of opinion may, and do often exist be- 
tween men pursuing the same objects, without 
casting the shadow of reproach upon the integrity 
of cither party, and if there is one serious thinking 
man in Essex who doubts whether Mr. Pickering 
is a whit the less worthy of his zealous support 
and confidence for such reasons, let him remember 
that so sharp was the contention between Barnabus 
and Paul, that they parted, and then ask himseli 
if he can, on this account, distrust the virtue or 
goodness of either. (Palladium. 


THE PORT FOLIQ. 


Old poetry often exhibits sterling sense; and 
quaintness of expression does not, in the following 
curious lines injure the truth of the sentiment. 


PARALLEL 
BETWEEN BOWLING AND PREFERMENT. 
Found in ure of the Manuscripts in the British Museum. 


s" Preferment, like a game at bowles 

To feed our hope hath diverse play: 
Here quick it runs, there soft it rolls; 
‘The betters make and shew the way 

On upper ground, so great allies 

Do many cast on their desire; 

Some up are thrust, and force to rise, 
When those are stopt that would aspire. 


—_ 


t Some whose heat aud zeal exceed, 
Thrive well by ruġbs that curb their haste, 
And some that languish in their speed 
Are cherished by some favoured biaste; 
Some rest in others’ cutting out 

The same by whom themselves are made; 
Some fetch a compass far about, 

And secretly the mark invade. 


“ Some get by énocés, and so advance 
Their fortune by a boisterous aime; 

And some who have the sweetest chance, 
Their enemies bit, and win the game. 
The fairest casts are those that owe 

No thanks to fortune’s giddy sway; 

Such honest men good bowlers are, 
Whose own true diass cuts the way.” 


The following is slightly altered from a British 
publication. The Federalist will determine whether 
it be well or ill applied. 


Great Tom and B-rr, in dark divan, 
At Washington were met; 

Diamond cut Diamond was the word, 
Each spread his wily net. 


Each bow’d, and in most friendly guise 
Be.cit:izen'd the other; 

And, giving the fraternal hug, 
Call’d him his lowing brother. 


Each had his views, and strove to catch 
‘The other in his gin; 

Bold ‘i nomas wanted to get up, 
Sly AARON to get in. 


In his ‘* minds’ eye,” P-rr was to Tom 
e Ambition’s towering ladder,” 

And Aaron meant, as a balloon, 
To use this mob-biown bladder. 


*T was thus, deceiving and deceiv'd, 
They made a coalition, 

Each vowing, when he'd gain’d his ends 
Jhe other’s sure perdition. 

A few days since a gentleman in Shropshire 
observed two sailors very busy in lilting an Ass 
over the wall of a pound, where it was confined. On 
asking the reason, the tars, with true humanity andin 
character, made the following reply: Why, lookee, 
master, we Saw this here animal aground without 
victuals, d'ye see, and so my messmate and | agreed 
to cut his cable and give him his liberty, because we 
have known, before now, what it is, to be at short 
allowance. (London Paper. 

The members of the corporation of New-York, 
we understand, are divided in theiropinions respect- 
ing the plans which have been laid before them for 
the erection of a new City-Hall. That of Dr. 
Smith has excited general attention, and is thus 
defined to us by the author. lt is left for public 
inspection at Mr. D. Longworth’s, the Shakspeare 
Gallery, near the Theatre: 

It is in the form of an ellipsis, having a collo- 
nade in the centre, in which are introduced the 
Doric, lonic, and Corinthian orders, with cor- 
respondent pilastres and wings, presenting a front 
of 300 feet, 63 feet in height, exclusive of the 
dome, commanding by an easy ascent a view of the 
city, the harbour, and the adjacent country ; and the 
ornaments are such as can be executed in America. 
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“ The dome being 145 feet from the ground, and 
having a large and higher object than a cupola, 
would give an air of grandeur and opulence, scrve as 
a landmark to pitots for the safety of commerce by 
day, and at night facilitate the safe approach to the 
city, by means of a large lanthorn hung in the 
centre. 

Suppose that a Federalist of direct views, and 
an independent mind should reluctantly submit to 
expose himself, at this time, to the dubious chance 


| of an election, might he not thus soliloquize. 


“ I have so far acquiesced in a nomination, as 
not publicly and positively to decline ite My 
motives to the obtaining of a seat in Congress are 
certainly not those of personal ease, comfort, or in- 
terest. Most, even of the most sanguine and adven- 
turous Federalists behold a choice in its’ true 
colours, and shrink from it, as from a burden. 
But Iam prepared. If the Federal cause fail, I 
will submit with a good grace. 1 will thank the 
voters for me, for their good opinion, and the 
voters against me, for relieving me from a station 
for which I have no desire. If it succeed, I shall 
go to my post, as a slave to the gallies, with the 
resolution to act, as my conscience shall dictate, 
and the expectation of being treated eventually 
by my constituents as so many, in every republic, 
have been treated before me. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ A Votary of Hoyle,” who, without many errors 
in orthography, has copied some novel laws of a 
favourite game from the “ Sportsman’s Magazine,” 
might exclaim, could Ae remember the elegant 
couplets of the moral Bard, 

O the dear pleasures of the velvet plain! 
The painted tablets, dealt and dealt again, 
but let him beware of 


Spots quadrangular, of diamond form, 
Ensanguin’d deurts, clubs, typical of strife, 
And spudes, the emblems of untimely graves. 


The Editor is exhorted to “ write poetry,’’ by 
one of his correspondents. Alas! the rhyming 
powers are unpropitious. It is long since the Ede 
tor tasted a drop of Helicon. 

Nec fonte Jabra prolui Caballino, 
Nec in bicipti somniasse Parnasso 
Memini, ut repente sic Poeta prodirem. 


The remarks of a correspondent upon the alarm- 
ing increase of emigration to the United States de- 
serve the most serious consideration. If“ acquit- 
ted felons” continue to be poured upon us: if this 
land is to be considered as the Botany Bay of En- 
gland, we shall soon have occasion for the makers 
ot manaclese l 

The forge in fetters only is employed, 
Our iron mines exhausted and destroy’d 


In shachles; for these villians scarce allow 
Goads tor the teams, and plough shares for the plough. 


We shall be greatly obliged, if gentlemen will 
favour us, occasionally, with files of the London 
papers. “lhe Editor at his literary bank, will re- 
pay the obligation with usury. 


Our correspondents are requested to address. 
their favours as usual. The pestilence which rag- 
eth at noon day, has grievously checked, but 
has not entirely arrested ourbusiness. Kindness is 
never more useful, than in the season of calamity. 


Will Weathercock verifies his title. Heis one 
of those, who go out into the market place, for an 
opinion; and, instead of consulting Truth and 
Conscience, consults the * rascal rabble.” 


How goes the mob ? for that’s a mighty thing, 
When the Xing’s trump, the mob are for the King. 


Our subscribers at Savannah will notify us early 
if they wish to take the next volume of the Part 
Folio. l 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE FURT FOLIO. 


ALLITERATION. 


The driest truths in fiction’s garb when drest, 

Steal on the ear and win the willing breast; 

With fresh delight we read the thrice told tale, 

Or hear the muse at wayworn follies rail. 

Such are the charms in poetry we find, 

To soothe the sorrows of the wounded mind; 

At her sweet voice, the tear forgets to flow, 

The Miser’s bosom almost learns to glow, 

The tortur’d wretgh half ceases to compiein, 

And smiles, whilst vengeance shews the rack in 
vain. 


Yet, whilst we own the power of verse divine, 
And for the Poet’s brow the wreath entwine, 
We see with sorrew half her empire lost, 

er ends perverted and her meaning crost 

By bold intruders, who in every age, 

Assume her mark and venture on the stage; 
Then false conceits their glittering tmsel shew, 
And ranting rage contends with weeping woe. 
Alliteration proudly rears her head, 

And o'er the laboured page her art is spread; . 
R's P’s and Q's in every corner rise 

And strike with ravishment our gazing eyes, 
Yet, whilst we praise a science so profound, 

We grieve that sense is sacrific’d to sound 


Are rural scenes the sut:iect of the song, 

The glittering stream must glide the gtades along; 
The homely hamlet rear its humble head, 
And swallows swiftly sweep to gain the shed: 
Wo lark must dare to mount the clear blue sky, 
Because Alliteration is not nigh; 

But chattering chaffinches may cheer the day, 
Or roving red breasts run from spray to spray, 
Or bulls may bellow, or a stag may stalk, 

But for his life must not presume to walk, 

For then to jingle there were no pretence, 
And saund would quite be sacrific’d to sense ; 
In short, if they agree, ’tis well—if not, 

Keep sound ia view and let sense be forgot. 


But if Alliteratian’s power is seen. 

To deck the meadows with a gayer green, 

And adds new charms to cheer the darksome grove, 
How mach the more when winds unlicens’d rove; 
When glaomy tempests wraps in clouds the sky, 
And screaming sea fowls tell the storm is nigh, 
‘Shen withdelight she shews her utmost power, 


And leaves the bubbling brook and beauteous bower, l 


The shattering waves thenshake the shelving shore, 
And rending rocks re-echo to the roar. 

The foaming froth bedecks the billows’ brow, 

And mourning mariners make many a vow, 
Whilst livid lightnings shoot with glittering glare, 
And ten fold horrors haunt the angry air. 


Thus sings Alluteration—and her theme 
To some, the height of poetry may seem; 
Yet may we hope this taste atlength will fail, 
And common sense take up the pleasing tale; 
Then shall Alliteration have less power, 
Yet not be banish’d quite the muse’s bower, 
Since still her art may have the power to please, 
If well employ'd, and introduc’d with ease. 

R. 5. 


: ae. 
SELECTED POETRY. 
ODE, 
TRANSLATFD FROM THE PERSIAN OF MAFEZ. 
RY JOHN NOTT; ESQ. 


Fhe cup of the tulip with wine is replete, 
Come, my boy, ict thy office begin; 


+ 


+ ‘+ Tam safe, and 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


How many more scruples and doubts must we meet? 
‘Yo be longer severe were a sin*. 


Break instantly forth from this pride and this scorn! 
For what more can old tune wish to know! 

It saw, mighty Cæsar, thy proud tresses shorn, 
And thy diadem, Cyrus, laid lowf. | 


Be wise; for the sweet bird of morning is found 
Gaily drunken with love and desire!ț{ 

Be watchful; for Jo! that deep sleep spreads around, 
Which shall last till the world must expire! 


How graceful thou movest, thy shape how divine! 
O thou plant of the spring’s early bloom ‘jj 

May beauty’s fresh blossoms uninjur’d be thine, 
May’st thou ’scape the rude winter's cold tomb! 


'Tis wrong in the bright beams of fortune to play, 
On her favour too.much to rely :** 
' Alas! and alas! that the wisest will say, 
r mischiefs. defy !” 


With Eden’s blest nymphstt we to-morrow shall be, 
Deeply drinking of Kuther's}} pure stream: 
To day mortal wine, and the hand maid we'll sce 
| Whose fair lustre outshines the moon’s beam. 

i] 


| 


The gale ofthe morn bids the morn of our youth 

_ Yet once more richly glow on the mind: | 

| Boy, bring us that balm which our senaes. will sooth, 
Bring that balm which to.serrow ia kind. 


O, cease with delight to survey the proud rose, 
Whose soft leaves must too soon feel decay; 
For ah! the dark wind, wbich so churlishly blows) 

At our feet all its honours shalllay ! 


® In this ode, much praised by Sir William Jones, as 
well for its superior beauty, as for the purity of its dialect, 
the Poet seems to address the hypocritical Ligot—" Be not 
os:entatiously religious; for, in spite of all your severity, 
and abstinence from wine, death wili at last subdue you, 
‘as he has subdued the most exalted characters history can 
| boast.” 
; t The Cyrus, or Ki Kosru, mentioned in this stanza, 
who in Persian is simply cald Ki—rbe „Monarch, was the 
‘third king of the Kaianian family: he was esteemed among 
ithe Asiatics zs the very patern of military glory. 
t“ Follow’—says Hafez—* the example of the nightin- 
Igale, who, in the fair season, loves its darling rose even to 
intoxication,” —Similar to thie is the following distich, 
froma table which must be familiartoevery Persian learner. 


“ The nightingale, if he see the rosc, becomes intoxicated i 
He lets go from his hands the reins of prudence.” 
PERSIAN GRAMMAR, 


|| In my opinion, there is a singular elegance and propri- 
ety in this pariphrasis for his youthful cupbearer, who not 
only bas a resemblance to the blossom of spring, from his 
tender charms, but also from his monon which is full of 
grace, like a Hower gently waving in the air. 

** The mutability of Fortune, is one of those subjects, 
which comes home to the bosom of every man —Hafez 
speaks of it so often, and so puintedly, that 1 am led to 
draw some comparison between him and the plaintive, the 
tender Petrarch—Alike they experienced the short lived 
joys of prosperity, and the bitterness of distress: they were 
both learned, both polite: they were both born with elegant 
desires, both were perhaps favourites with the fair: and 
they were alike protecied by great men, whom they at once 
courted and despised. 

tt The wovais, or black eyed nymphs, (for such is the 
meaning of the word Houri in Arabic) of mere than mor- 
tal beauty, who are imagined to inhabic the promised Para- 
dise, and with enjoyment of whose charms the faithful Mus- 
sulmans are to be rewarded. 

ti Kuther, or Cauther is a name given tothe 109th chap- 
ter of the Koran, which, we read, was sent from heaven to 
Mahomet, to make him. amends for the reproaches of his 
enemies. But it is commonly understood, by good Mussul- 
mans, to be a river of the eighth heaven, the shores of 
which are pure gold, and its sand more fragrant than musk 
—its waters are white as milk, of that pure quality that 
whoever drinks of them is never to thirst more. ‘The mys- 
tic interpreters of the prophet's law, make this river ihe 
syn.bol of the divine communication with the deity, which, 
they say, render us indifferent to those sublunary researches, 
that bave theis origin in iguorance 


The goblet then fill from the flask's pur 
Unto Hatem of generous fame !* a ai 
But ne'er let us open the black volumes more 
That enrolls the mean niggard’s poor bame. 


The wine which adorns-the syringat with red 
Does ita nature so sweetly impart ; i 
That quick from the cheek, where its glow was faat 

bred, 
The warm current flows on to the heart. 


The garden’s brisk songsters. now pour their ful 
throats: 
Hark! methinks ’tis the dulcimer’s strain! 
"Tis the lute, 'tis the harp that now swell their cker 
notes, i 
'Tis the pipe that enlivens the plan— 


Mid these sweets bring thy couch; for ready a 
slaves, 
In the customs of service well tried, 
Behold, where the cypress its head humbly wave, 
And the reed has its vest duly tied, 


From Rom,{ and from Rei, the high fameof thy 
son 
Far as China, and Egypt is flown: 
To EHarez such wond’rous enchantments belong, 
' eis honour'd wherever he’s known. | 


EPIGRAM. 


Vox et praterea nibil. ` 


A venal Senator, to revenge some slight 

Thrown on him by a spouting wight, 

Cry’d, “ Prithee don’t presumptuously rejoice, 

I grant you cloqguence, you are ‘tis true 

A voice and nothing" —“ Thank you, Sir,—and you" 

His foe replies, “ are NorHING and a voice. 
= 


EPITAPH ON A WIDOWER. 


Beneath this stone lies Peter Foster, 
W bo married a wife—and luckily lost her! 


| © Hatem, surnamed Tajs,.was an Arabian prince, re- 
' corded by the poet Sadi. for his learning, his valour, and his 
. generosity. His character was held in sech high esteem, 
that, when the Arabians wishedito praise any one for his 
virtues, they always called bim Hazem Tai. He lived 
i before the Mahommedan era; but his son Adi becamea 
| Mussulman in the seventh year of the Hegira. Among se 
ı veral other instances of his liberality, it is related that be 
_ more than oace killed furty camels, to feast his neighboors 
and the poor wandering Arabs. An ambessador of rank 
was once sent to him by the Greek Emperor, to purchase 3 
very valuable horse which he had, Hatcm, who knew of his 
arrival but not his business, and having nothing to enter 
tain his guest with, from the extreme scarcity which tha 
prevailed, had actually killed that very horse, precious a 
he was, to supply bis table with food. 

t The Argovan is supposed by some commentators t? 
mean the Persian Syringa, or tree of Judas, on which 
traitor hung himself: the tree, in consequence, is s" 
have wept blood; with which its blossoms are still dst 

Ț} His fame fues from the utmost extremities of Persia, # 
kingdoms the most learned, and the most polishes.—iou w33 
the Anatolia of the Romaus, which produced some of itt 
brightest luminaries ot which antiquity can boast. Rein | 
a city famous for having given birth to some very disit | 
guished characters. It was situated on the northern part of 
Persian lrak—or ancient Parthia, 
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INTERESTING TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PART THE THIRD. 
CHAPTER X. 


Land speculations—Banking—Foreign trade; may all 
be carried on by foreigners. 


After an emigrant has recovered from his pro- 
jects of farming, he will certainly turn his eyes 
towards commerce, and soon find, that as, accord- 
ing to the common proverb we must howl, when 
among wolves,so when among Americans, we must 
speculate. If he has any taste at all, it will beim- 
possible that shop keeping should suit it; and he 
will remark. that the detail traders unless they im- 
port their own goods, only labour for the wholesale 
dealers. He will find three great paths of busi- 
ness open to him, which he may deliberate upon, 
and choose among them. First, land speculations; 
secondly, usury or money banking; and thirdly, 
import and export trade. The time for land spe- 
culations is past, inasmuch as at the end of the 
year 1796, all lands had reached their highest pos- 
-sible prices, and must fall again. I have no occa- 
. sion here to observe that this price always bears a 
proportion to that of wheat, and of other produc- 
tions. At the breaking out of the French war, 
when produce rose very rapidly in price, and when 
. America by her neutrality obtained the carrying 
trade of West Indian produce, all which immedi- 
ately drew floods of money from Europe to the 
United States, was the true point of time for land 
speculations. From that time until late in the year 
_ 1796, the price of lands has been constantly rising. 
The greatest American land usurers have notwith. 
standing, found themselves very much mistaken 
in their reckoning; for they expected the po- 
litical convulsions of Europe, would produce emi- 


grations of whole nations to America, This howe- 


ver has not happened; and the American specula- 
tors with their many millions of acres of purchas- 
' ed lands, are left in the lurch. They have no mo- 
_ ney left, and their land is without valuc. 


The American speculators have besides, their 
mysteries, and have formed among themselves a 
junto, so that a mere layman, not initiated into the 
mysteries of this junto, could make very little pro- 
gress. The art of cheating with lands must be 
learnt. An emigrant therefore cannot be well 
practiced in it, until he has resided there a certain 
length of time. Besides which, a certain innate 
. address is required to excel init. He will there- 
fore in most cases do better, not to meddle with it 
atall; especially at this time, when the favourable 
. period is past, und will probably not return ayain. 
The discount business, or usury, offers itself to 
the emigrant as the second mode of improving his 
finances. Specie is so scarce that at the end of the 
year 1795. live per cent. by the month were given 


brokers, or discount with it himself. It is a rule 
never to discount any other than small notes or 
bills, because in a given number, there are always 
some, that are never paid; but the profits upon the 
others are so large, that they make such a loss un- 
important. Care must be taken likewise, to dis- 
count none but indorsed notes. In this trade, 
which can be of little general utility, money may 
be collected; but not great treasures, nor even any 
considcrable sums. 

What the French call “ commerce sur la place,” 
that is purchases and sales made on the spot itself, 
may be very profitable toa person of a speculating 
genius. Thus for instance at the beginning of 
winter, muslins, or summer stuffs may be purchas- 


ed at public auctions very cheap, and sold again in 


the spring, with a profit of twenty-five per cent. 
and the like in other cases. 
` The import and export trade, by which a man is 

in some measure useful to twq countries at once, 
that is, to the country where the goods are manu- 
factured, which as I should expect from all German 
emigrants would be Germany, and also to Ameri- 
ca, provided the objects imported should be useful 
articles, is then after all, what may be advised as 
most expedient for an emigrant of some property. 
He must however have studied the market before 
he undertakes it,and the market in America, 
changes every year. l + 

On account of this instability of the market, itis 
adviseable for an emigrant, when he goes to Ame- 
rica, rather to take meney with him, and no goods, 
unless he have a very good correspondent there; 
and the best coin he can take will be good guineas 
of full weight. He would indeed thus Jose the ex- 
penses of his sea voyage, which are not inconsider- 
able, and also those of the first six months resi- 
dence in one of the sea ports of the United States. 
But he who insists upon losing nothing often loses 
all. He would at least thus obtain the advantage 
of making himself sufficiently acquainted with 
the nature of the market. He might then send to 
Germany for goods, and fetch them not from the 
German sea ports, but directly from the manufac- 
tures. If however he chooses at first to carry goods 
with him from Germany, he will do well to apply 
for them toa known commercial house; but not 
to obscure traders of the third or fourth class, with 
whom there is much more danger of being cheated, 
and who have seldom good correspondents in 
America. | 

The bills of lading must be directed to himself 
and not to any merchant in America, who if they 
were, might dispose of the goods. Upon his ar- 
rival in America, he will do very well not to give 
his goods in commission, but to hire an house 
where he can store them. He may then advertise 
them in the newspapers, and not be over hasty to 
sell them, for the first cssay of commercial fraud, 
which he will have to withstand, will be the state- 
ment of false prices, and attempts to debase the 
value of his-gouds. This is one branch of the lit- 
tle shop keeping policy. He may deposit at the 
custom house a suficient quantity of his goods to 
serve as security for the payment of the impost up- 
on all that he has imported. For a merchant al- 


for it. He may entrust his cash to the money í ready known has credit at the custom house for six 


tain, was obliged to provide those articles. 


months; but a stranger, as may be supposed, has 
not. 

If he deposits money at the bank, he receives no 
receipt for it, but it is noted in the books of the 
bank, and he may command it, whenever he 
pleases. 

In all these commercial occupations, itis neces- 
sary to reside in the sea ports, even to speculate in 
lands. In North-America, the sea ports are the 
centre of all wealth and all power. In these sea 
ports you live among mere shop keepers, except- 
ing perhaps the adventurers from Furope, who 
give a little more variety to the insipid uniformity 
of the scene. 

In a series of years, thus spent, wealth may in- 
deed be acquired ; but is it really worth one’s while 
to vegetate away a great part of one’s life, for such 
an object? 

W hoever wishes to visit the United States, mere- 
ly asa traveller, should be warned, that he must so 
order his purse as to reckon upon a weekly ex- 
pense of at least twelve dollars, without taking into 
the accompt his expenses of travelling, or of re- 
moval from one place to another, and withois in- 
cluding any disbursements for cloathing. 


CAAPTER XI. 


The Sea voyagee—Enormous expense of itm—The 
Steerage. Nautical remarks. 


It is not indifferent for an emigrant to read 
something concerning the voyage to America, see- 
ing that this passage is not one of the most unim- 
portant scenes of the whole drama, We shall first 
say something ofits expense. Among the Ame- 
ricans, notbing is cheap, and their ship captains 
require large payment. On my first voyage. the 
price for a cabin passenger was twenty guineas 
without reckoning coffee, sugar, strong liquors, 
wine, poultry, &c. On my second voyage it had 
risen to thirty guineas, for which however the cap- 
Con- 
sider the cost of such a voyage fora whole family. 
In the steerage, a passenger pays ten or twelve 
guineas for his passage, and has the common sail- 
or’s fare. This steerage,isa partof the ship, between 
the captain’s cabin, and the hold, where the sailors 
are sheltered. The passengers in the steerage are 
not however secure against the detestable compa- 
ny of these sea monsters; and therefore a decent 
family, especially if consisting in any part of fe- 
males, must be reduced tothe extremest indigence 
to acquiesce in this unbecoming, and excessively 
disagreeable way of crossing the Atlantic. The 
passengers in the steerage, are besides, exposed to 
the thefts of the sailors, the most thicvish race of 
beings under the sun, as also to the coarse vuleari- 
ties of the captain, and the stecrman, and lastly, 
they travel in company with that sort of rabble, 
and those vagabonds, who go to sell themselves in 
America. 

I have not indeed been round the world with 
captain Cook; butas I have crossed four times the 
Atlantic, without reckoning several smaller voy- 
ages in Europe, | must know tolerably well what 
the ordinaty occutiences of a sea voyage are. I 


do indeed regret that 1 cannot here eutcrtain my 
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readers with a couple of ship wrecks at my ex- 
pense. I can tell them to be sure of three very 
severe storms and of four water spouts; and I once 
ran a ground upon the coast of Holland. We got 
afloat again however, before the ship had gone to 
pieces: it was not even damaged. Yhe Ameri- 
cans are good practical navigators, but their ship 
captains have in general no mathematical or astro- 
nomical knowledge. They know not how to take 
the longitude by celestial observations. They go 
merely by whatthe English call, * dead reckoning.” 
They heave the log every two hours, to find out 
how many English miles the ship sails in an hour, 
and that isall. They do not consider that the ship 
may vary twenty times the rapidity of its progress, 
in the course of two hours, and thus alter the length 
of the log-line. This would nevertheless be easy 
for them, inasmuch as the nautical books contain 
rules for the rectification of the log. But all 
this is not sufficient. In the English ships of war, 
they throw the log every half hour, and an officer 
is constantly observing the variations in the sailing 
ofthe ship. But inthe trading vessels, at least in 
those of America, they throw it very carelessly 
every two hours. 

In the voyages between America and Europe, 
the sailing is always from east to west, or from 
west to east: and the longitude may thus be ascer- 
tained sufficiently without observations of the 
moon, or of the satellites of Jupiter; but for East- 
India voyages it will notanswer. Most of the Ame- 
rican captains who go to the East-Indies, know 
therefore how to make those observations, which 
the others donot. On my last voyage the captain 
believed himself to be thirteen degrees distant 
from the British channel, but not being quite sure 
of his reckoning, threw the lead, and found sound- 
ings at sixty fathoms; that is, we were already at 
the mouth of the channel. And this captain was 
otherwise a skilful and active mariner. The dan- 
ger in this case is, of running aground in the night, 
under the mistaken opinion of being yet distant 
from land. 

Another very unpleasant circumstance is the 
_ bad stecring. On board of merchant vessels, the 
sailors, however ignorant, take their place at the 
helm by turns. Now a ship is like a cannon, which 
if pointed but a single line tothe right or left, bears 
wide from the mark. By bad steeriag, and by 
vibrating to and fro, from one point of the compass 
to another, the voyage is very much lengthened. 
Ships going from one quarter of the world, ought 
to sail upon the largest circle, and vary from it as 
little as possible. 

In consequence of such bad steering, I was upon 
my last voyage twice witness to a very dangerous 
circumstance; that of the ship’s falling behind the 
wind. In such cases the masts are very easily 
carried away, or the ship itself, pressed down at the 
stern until she sinks. 

It is astonishing to think, how in sea voyages, 
one’s life is every moment exposed; and gener- 
ally by the fault of the mariners. Another dan- 
ger, arises from sudden squalls, which very soon 
overset a ship under full sail. The Americans are 
very bold, and generally curry as much sail as pos- 
sible. I have seen the ship on board of which I 
was, during such squalls, lay entirely upon her 
side; but she righted again, upon the captain’s 
taking the helm, and bringing the vessel round be- 
fore the wind. 

The American sea captains are often very 
young, and many of them are pretty gentlemen. 
] performed two of my voyages to America witha 
Scotchman, who was directly the opposite of a pret- 
ty gentleman; but a good seaman. No man ex- 
eccded him, in braving the elements. During a 
tremendous storm, when he saw that no human 
power could avail any thing against it, and that 
the ship must be abandoned entirely to her destiny, 
he turned in and snored it away. 
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Most persons who never saw the sea. can have 
no conception of the uncomfortable circumstances 
of a sea voyage. Among which, sea sickness is 
the first. The cause of this singular distemper is 
not yet sufficiently known. I believe it is occasion- 
ed solely by the motion of the ship, which throws 
the blood into an homogeneous vibration. This 
ulfiatural motion hinders the digestion ; and hence 
the stomach casts up again all that it receives. 
This vibrating motion of the blood likewise ob- 
structs generally all the faculties of the body, and 
hence the incredible aversicn against all motion. 
It is easy to judge, and experience teaches that 
this violent agitation of the blood clears away ma- 
ny obstructions from the body; espccially as the 
disease often occasions two opposite kinds of se- 
cretion at once. The best treatment of this dis- 
temper, as far as my experience teaches, is to lay 
in an horizontal position as long as it lasts, and take 
nothing atallagainst it. Jt is folly to counteract 
the beneficent purposes of nature, and the conse- 
quences of this disease are beneficial. Walking 
about, and eating, which the sea captains always re- 
commend, give no relief, and are a real torment. 

That the motion ef the ship occasions the sick- 
ness is clear, from the circumstance that you are 
twice subject to it; first in the North Sea, and 
then in the Ocean, where the motion of the water 
is altogether different. The ship is indeed to those 
on board,a second body. You feel every one of its 
motions. Hence the sea captains who spcak En- 
glish, personify their ships, and ascribe to them the 
feminine gender, though otherwise in the English 
language, all inanimate things, are neutral. ‘ She 
is a beautiful creature,” say the sea captains, when 
they look with delighted eyes towards a well built 
vessel. 

The bad smells on board ship, do not produce 
sea sickness ; but they are very disagrecable. The 
seamen perfectly disregard them. Underthe bed 
places of the passengers, they stow away chcese, 
meat, whith frequently is stinking meat, &c. This, 
for delicate persons, is not one of the smallest in- 
convenicneies at sea. 

The table, is in perfect unison with all this. 
Among the Americans, at least those who sail from 
Hamburg for America, it is really very monoton- 
ous, and to say the least, far from being nicely se- 
lected. Always salt or smoked meat; once in a 
while a half famished fowl dead of disease; scarce- 
ly any vegetables except potatoes, &c. and all this, 
prepared by the worst sailor in the ship, whom 
they always employ as cook. It is well known to 
have been longa common proverb among the En- 
glish sailors, that “the Lord provides food, but 
the devil cooks it? The favourite beverage is 
brandy and water, with which in Germany hogs 
are fed, and which they call grog. You have in- 
deed besides, a little porter, and very bad wine, and 
for all this, must pay thirty guineas! Add to this, 
the unremitted noise which you hear every night 
over your head, so that a person upon his first 
voyage, must think the ship all the time, in the 
greatest danger; further, incessant curses and 
blasphemies in an inharmonious language; and 
finally the cruclties which one must witness, prac- 
ticed by the captain and the steerman against the 
sailors, and against the wretched German fugitives 
wko are going to be sold in America. Ail these 
things make the ship an abode, uncommonly re- 
sembling the ideas which we have of hell. The 
American sailors are flogged much more severely, 
than ever the soldiers were formerly in armies 
where the most rigorous discipline prevailed. ‘The 
law, to be sure prohibits it, but of the law, no no- 
tice is taken. The sailors are indeed in general 
such a depraved class of men, that they can be 
kept under the rein only by the fear of punishinent. 
I have also seen a captain nearly starve to death 
his sailors and the German slaves which he was 
carrying to Americas He gave them only a bis- 


cuit and an half a man, by the day, 
crept about the ship like corpses. 

Other travellers have remarked before me, th t 
during sea sickness, andin general at the bepa 
ning ofa sea voyage, home sickness, is common, 
The traveller repents his determination to expo 
himself to so many dangers and inconvenicneies 
He becomes excessively dejected, and longs for 
the flesh pots of Egypt again. 

A voyage to Americais among the most tedious 
of all voyages. ‘The winds are almost always 
westerly, and of couse adverse to Ships a 
thither. It takes not much more time to go tothe 
Cape of Good Hope, though much more distant, 
But hence on the other hand, the voyage from 
America to Europe, is the more quickly perform. 
ede The usual passages to America, take from 
sixty to ninety days; those to come back from 
thirty to sixty. 


So that they 


CHAPTER XII. 
Vincit amor patrie. 


The object ofan emigrant, as such, isto better 
his condition. Oppressions of every kind induce 
the poorest and meanest of all the inhabitants of 
Germany, to exchange that country which is un- 
just towards them, for North America. or even for 
Russia or Hungary. These are not to blame; but 
there is another class of persons in good circum. 
stances, who are no less ungrateful to their mother 
country, than the arbitrary and selfish gover. 
ments of some oppressed German states, are to 
the unhappy tillers of the ground; who despising 
Germany, remove to foreign lands, where, seeing 
themselves disappointed in their expectation of 
finding things better than at home, they repent 
their rashness, to which nothing but shame at the 
failure of their undertaking, or the loss of their 
property, can chain them down. 

To these I address myself in this chapter; not 
to the artist insufficiently rewarded in his own 
country, (such as Gluck, Gretry, Handel, Haydo, 
Angelica Kaufmann, the painter Hackert, Madame 
Mara, &c. &c.) who delights England, Italy or 
France by his talents; nor to the man of letters, 
contemned by ungerman Gothic governments, 
who by his discoveries in the abstract sciences, 
adds new refulyence to the light, spread over the 
most cultivated nations of Europe.* Nor do I 
speak, to the speculating merchant or the observ 
ing traveller; but those Germans, whose heads are 
heated by romantic ideas of foreign excellence, and 
whoinspired by Anglomania, Gallomania.or Ame- 
ricomania, despise and desert tbeir country, shall 
be now the objects of my animedversions. 

This partiality for what is foreign, itself arises 
from a great irritability of imagination, which 
paints in too lively colours the distant objects, and 
which is a characteristic feature of the Germa 
nation so ridiculously cried down by the French, 
as a phlegmatic people. It is consequently 2 
amiable failing, which foreigners at least out of ge 
titude ought tojudge with tenderness, and wich 
even has its foundation in a mental perfect. 
For this imagination, moderated and corrected by 
experience gives rise no longer to errors of conduct 
but to master pieces of genius. | 

The love of geography, a science, in which by 
the confession of all nations, the German people 
excel all others, may likewise be a primary motive 


for the emigrating passion of polished Germans 


But the German must look back upon bis native 
land with true complacency when he perceires 
how well it can stand a comparison with others 
The climate of Germany is less cold than the cout- 
aea e e a eee cee 

* Such as Herschel, Euler, &e and Winckelmann, whos? 
labours, though not devoted to the abstract sciences, taug if 


Italy to discern and to appreciate the master pieces of 
cient art. 


tries in the same latitude, to the east, and less 
damp, than those under the same parallel to the 
weste How highly favoured in respect to climate 
must Germany be ; since it produces further to the 
northward than any other country, wines, which 
the English, the Hollanders and other foreigners 
prefer to the finest inces of France. 

But Germany is, in winter covered with snow 

and ice. I answer, this is the case, only in hard 
winters, which extend over the greatest part of Eu- 
rope: does not the northern part of Italy itself of- 
ten smart under the rigour of the cold? did not 
frost extend further south than Rome, in the years 
1740, and 1789 ? and donot the inhabitants of those 
countries in such cases suffer from it, by so much 
the more, as being unprepared for it, they possess 
fewer meansof defence againstit. I wishnot by any 
means to depreciate the natural charms of the three 
sowtiern peninsulas of Europe; Spain, Italy and 
Greece; but the preference which the French and 
English give to thcir countries over. Germany, can 
be founded only in cpotism, and in the geographi- 
© T gnorance of those nations. For the winter, 
vaich drives you from Germany, you will find 
again in those countries; but you will not find in 
an equal degree the fertility of the soil, or an equal 
proportion of good land to the bad, of which there 
is probably more there than in Germany; not- 
withstanding the Lunenburg heaths, the sands of 
Brandenburg, and other barren districts. 

For, according to the opinion of the English ge- 
ographer Guthrie, Germany would surpass every 
other Luropean country in fertility, if the cultiva- 
tion of the earth, were not, as he thinks in an infe- 
rior degree of perfection. He draws this conclu- 
sion from the proportionably low prices, and the 
abundance of provisions; a circumstance which 
must excite admiration ; considering that Germa- 
ny, is always the scene of action for enormous ar- 
mics, in every European war, and that in peace it 
maintains more soldiers than any other country in 
our quarter of the world. Germany, says the same 
geographer, produces as many excellent fruits as 
Italy. Here then is the judgment of an English- 
man, concerning & country, which many of its own 
inhabitants ungratefully despise; and it deserves 
the more attention. as proceeding from a nation, 
accustomed to undervalue every thing, in compa- 
vison with their island. 

For healthiness of climate, and for variety of 
productions, in the three natural kingdoms, Ger- 
many is certainly inferior to no region of the earth. 
Yet, what avail all the natural advantages, to the 
happiness of man, if he must forego the sweets of 
love, of friendship and of society with polished and 
sy mpathising individuals? if he cannot enjoy the 

flowers, which an universally disseminated cultiva- 
tion of the mind strew in the path of life? Itis a 
characteristic feature cf the sensuality of our times. 
to allow more importance to mere physical advan- 
tages, than to the intellectual enjoyments of the 
mind andheart. Internal delight is disregarded; 
external graufications exclusively occupy us; and 
hence that overweening love of riches, which is the 
ruling passion of the present generation. 

But how shoulda German expect to enjoy, out 
of his country, those pleasures, which arise from 
agreeable connections with his fellow creatures. in 
greater perfection than within it? For every man 
is homogeneous chicily with his countrymen, and 
similarity, not so much of principles as of inclina- 
tion is the connecting link of minds. Hence, I arn 
‘wnclined to believe that sympathetic love, such for 
Instance, as Rousscau has crawn in his Julia, can 
take place only between persons of the same nation. 
Several poweriully cpcvating causes concur to oc- 

Casiou heterogeneity between nations; and among 
then, the anguage is probably the greatest, inas- 
much as the wauie <ysiem of ideas is closely con- 
Dectes wiu it; aad this organizes, not only the 
@inds Out as uo vperauon remains without cflect, 
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even the physical corstitution in analogy with it- 
self. Hence the influence of great writers upon 
the moral and physical improvement of a nation. 
W ho can calculate the effects, which Addison, and 
others have disseminated by works of general 
utility ? 

Whence comes the uneasiness and melancholy 
which the traveller for the first time in forcign 
countries feels, but from the sentiment of hetero- 
geneity towards every thing around him? Who 
has not upon his arrival in foreign cities remarked 
in himself a certain obscurity of conception, which 
does not clear up until a longer residence has made 
him homogeneous with the inhabitants. 

A German nay therefore expect with more pro- 
bability to find in his own country a wife, and a 
friend suitable to himself, than in any forcign land. 
Moore, the Englishman, says in his travels, that 
the German fair, have a more placid look, than 
English, Italian or French women: here is another 
judgment of an impartial foreigner (for who is 
there, partial in favour of Germany t) which is the 
more flattering, as it appears to have been extorted 
by the charms of the objects themselves. 

As there is less luxury prevailing among the 
German women, than among the fair sex of trad- 
ing nations, this ts another motive for a German to 
choose from his own nation a partaker of the suf- 
ferings and joys of his life. And, ifa German is 
more likely to find domestic happiness in his own, 
than in a foreign country, Germany is likewise 
rich in romantic regions, where he can enjoy it, 
heightened by the pleasures of a country life. The 
beauteous banks of the Elbe, of the Saale, of the 
Weser, of the Mayn,and ofthe Rhine, exhibitto 
the wandering eye, the image of exuberant fertility, 
and their landscapes ins] ire the poet and the pain- 
ter. with the master pieces of art. Here, surround- 
ed by a pure and temperate air, you behold emer- 
ald meadows, obscure forests, golden wheat fields, 
smiling vineyards, rocks, and magnificent streams 
intermixed with enchanting variety, while distant 
cities glitter in the glowing splendour of a noon- 
tide sun. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
The Result. 

My conclusion, with respect to the several classes 
of emigrants who go to America to spend their 
days, is this. The lower, and poorer these emi- 
grants were in Europe, the more they will find their 
lotimproved in America; but I speak not of mere 
poverty; for meanness of education must be com- 
bined with this indigence. Whoever has been 
bred tothe coarsest daily labour, which is the ba- 
sis of subsistence to every society; whoever has 
rown up, under the oppression and contempt in 
which this lowest gradation of society is unjustly 
indeed held, may emigrate to America, where the 
want of competition, gives an higher value to these 
labourers than in Europe, and where this class of 
men, can by labour raise themselves from a state 
of absolute nullity toa certain degree of indepen- 
dence, and of existence as citizens. A man pos- 
sessed of mental endowments will probably sooner 
succeed in Europe than in America, where such 
abilities are in no estsem. A merchant may make 
great profits there, but still greater losses, if he has 
not studied the peculiarities of that trade. He will 
Le swallowed up in the convulsions of those com- 
mercial earthquakes which America periodically 
suffers, if a too ardent thirst for gain prevents him 
from withdrawing in time, from the trade. But 
least ofall is America the country for a farmer of 
education and property. who wisnes to realize their 
projects of agriculture. Every thing is adverse io 
this; the dearncss of iabour; the scarcity of work- 
aen; their bad yu-hiy; tie dearness of cattle and 

dt farming ucenstis,; the of cloathing, kee and 
aVOVE all, the bad BUI. Gur oode. 
{ 40 be continued. ) 
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FOUITICS. 


ESSAY II. 


LIBERTY AND SLAVERY. 


There being no such thing as rights in a state 
of nature, the next object of our inquiry is to know 
whatare the rights which we acquire by entering 
into socicty. 

Nobody would be presumed to give up his natu- 
ral liberty of doing what he pleases, if it were not 
in exchange for an happier existence. Whilst he 
isin astate of perfect independence, it so happens that 
he 1s dependent upon every thing that surrounds 
him. He is at war with the elements—with the 
beasts of the forest—but, above all, with his own 
species.* If he seeks shelter in a cave, which he 
is to dispute with its savage proprietor, he is lia- 
ble to be torn out of it by the first man who finds 
him in it, and who is stronger than he. His food 
he acquires with difficulties and hardships incredi- 
ble, and eats in fear and trembling, lest it should be 
taken from him. Nothing ts his own. His life is 
in perpetual danger, whilst his precarious existence 
depends upon the fraud or violence of every thing 
that approaches him; and his mental faculties, that 
should aid his individual and corporeal weakness, 
are uncultivated, and neglected for want of conr 
munication with his fellow-creatures. 

If man, therefore, could have existed during the 
shortest period under such misery, he would soon 
have renounced a liberty so fatal to his happiness, 
the moment experience had taught him the benefit 
of union with others, though in the rudest elements 
of civil society. The enemy that one man was not 
equal to subdue, three might easily overcome ; but 
then an agreement must take place amongst them, 
that che spoil should be fairly divided, or the two, 
who defrauded the third, would, in future, have ne 
confidence in each other, and the common benefit 
could not be renewed upon another occasion. The 
laws of equity are so beneficial. and so obvious, that 
in some degree they force themselves upon uss 
whether we will or no; and there is no savage in- 
sensible to them, however interest may tempt him 
to violate the sense of justice in particular instances. 

Establish once the principle, and there is dedu- 
ced from it a string of corollaries which extend 
themselves wider and wider, till they form the 
most perfect institutions of human government. 

The great object, then, of civil society, is to pro- 
cure to us security in our persons and property. 

It is proved then, that there can be no rizhts in. 
a state of nature previous to the institution of socie- 
ty, and it may, with equal certainty, be demonstrat- 
ed, that no /rderty, properly speaking, could exist 
in such a state; for what is slavery, but the de- 
pending upon the will and passions of those more 
powerful than ourselves; and enjoying neither pro- 
perty nor security, but by the precarious tenure of 
arbitrary power? This must be the case where the 
law of the strongest is the only law, and is equally 
the case, whether in a state of despotic tyranny, or 
of natural, unconnected independence. 

Inthe institution of society there is really no sa- 
crifice made of natural liberty ; for previous to the 
formation of society, a state of liberty cannot exist. 
Civil liberty is acquired into society, together with 
civil rights, by a convention which gives the pro- 
tection of the whole community to every individu- 
al who is received into it. 

What, then, is the object of civil society ?—the 
acquisition of liberty—and what is liberty, but the 
protection of the individual against arbitrary power? 
that is, the ‘secure enjoyment of every Wing he 
possesses under the laws established by nis society. 

Liberty, therefore, and rights, are acpuced, and 
not innate; they spring out of the conventions of 


* Ferguson on Civil Society (a book on such hypothesis is 
totally Faise) says, toat iu a state of rature ‘the sizht of a 
fetlow-creature is the sigual for slaughter, or for fighe.” 

Ips rog. 
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civil society, and must, consequently, be forever 
subject to the modilications of particular govern- 
ments. All that canbe said is, that the purposes 
of sivil society are best answered in those govern- 
ments where the public happiness is the best secu- 
red, whatever be their form or constitutions, which, 
according to circumstances, must eternally vary :-— 

‘* For modes of government let fools contest, 

The best administer’d is surely best.” . 

The most free of all governments would be that 
of a despotic authority in the hands of an Angel 
sent from Heaven to controul us, provided it were 
also administered by Angels. 

It is, therefore, not essential to liberty that free- 
men must necessarily be governed by the elected 
representatives of the majesty of the people; by 
what forms it is actually administered; in whose 
hands the springs of it are trusted; or what are 
the elements that compose it. A Monarchy may 
be free, whilst a Republic may be a tyranny. A 
government, which has framed itself by experience, 
though reconcileable to no theory, may be more 
free than the wisest system of democratic max- 
ims, written in letters of brass, as a Constitution. 
The true test of liberty is in the practical enjoy- 
ment of protection. Where the same laws extend 
to all the subjects of different denominations; 
where there is no dispensing power; where the 
poorest claims obtain redress against the strongest; 
where his person and property are secure from everv 
insult within the limits assigned to him by the 
known laws of his country ;—that nation is free. 


Under whatever form of government property is’ 


insecure, law uncertain and arbitrary, and the per- 
son lable to insult without proof of guilt, that coun- 
try is in a state of slavery.—But if there be a spot 
upon the face of the globe, where, under the pre- 
tence of public convenience—nay, even of the pub- 
lic safety, whole classes of the community may be 
proscribed, their property confiscated, their per- 
sons pointed out as objects of popular fury ; where, 
under the very eye of the Legislature, arbitrary 
imprisonment to an unlimited extent, rapine and 
massacre, prevail asa system of rovernment— 
where terror dictates those Jaws which refined cru- 
elty enforces—where the good citizen trembles in 
secret, whilst the murderer displays in public, day 
after day, the blondy trophies of his cuilt—if there 
be any where sucha country (to the disrrace of hu- 
man nature) it is not enough to sav they know not 
libertv—that they are in abject slavery tothe vilest 
tyrants—we should say they were a people divest- 
el of every principle of reason, as well as virtue, 
and as devoid of the sentiments of honour, as ofthe 
feelings of humanity. | 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THOMAS PAINE’sS EPISTLES, TO THE PEOPLE OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 
A hoary drunkard, with each vice imbued, 


Malignant, without wit, and without passion, lewd. 
Country Gaz. U. S. Now. 30th, 1802. 


THE EXAMINER, No. I. 


The question is often asked; why do the feder- 
al printers and Editors, so frequently notice the 
rcturn of Thomas Paine to this country, and why 
is he made the subject of so many paragraphs and 
essiys in our public journals? The answer is easy. 
Thomas Paine returned to the United States, * af. 
ter an absence of almost fifteen years,” in conse- 
quence of an invitation, sent by a public envoy, from 
Thomas Jefferson, President of the United States. 
In this view alone, should thé arrival of this man, in 
this country be deemed important. As to any let- 
ters, he may write. from Lovell’s hotel or any other 
hotel, they can be of no consequence to the people 
of America. Tne governnent newspapers, are, 
however, striving hard to bring his Ictters into no- 
tor; thev even undertake to vinUcate his character; 
aadlit would be a pity to divers them, from so 
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pleasing a task. ‘Thomas Paine, his character and 
his writings are prolific themes for jacobinic culogy. 
He is, notwithstanding his hatred of titles, the prince 
of jacobins, and therefore entitled to the homage 
of the whole sect. 

There was atime when the people of America 
were infatuated with the low buffoonery of Thomas 
Paine. By the people,I would be understood to 
mean, the mod. This was at the breaking out of 
what is called, the American revolution. When 
the French revolution commenced, Paine, then in 
England, wrote two low comedies, which he called, 
first and second parts of the “rights of man.” In 
his first epistle from Lovell's hotel, he tells the peo- 
ple, that the pamphlet “ rights of man,” was occa- 
sioned by a furious attack from the pensioned-pen 
of Edmund Burke, which brought Aim once more 
on the public theatre of politics. ‘It had the great- 
est run, of any work in the English language,” not 
excepting, he should have said, Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, or Robinson Crusoe itself. ‘These come- 
dies took mightily with the pit and gallery, but the 
company in the boxes, hissed so incessantly, that 
the pieces were never acted, more than one season, 
and being once fairly off the stage, can never be 
revived with any chance of credit or profit, to the 
author or manager. These plays were also acted 
in America, by Jefferson’s* company. But as 
Paine, the author has not informed the people, what 
run they had here; I think fit todo it for him. 

It will be well remembered by numbers of peo- 
ple, in the United States, that the first copy of the 
first part of the * rights of man,” was sent by the 
author to Jefferson, the manager, and that he gave 
this copy to Samuel H. Smith, the present Editor 
ofthe government newspaper called National In- 
telligencer, published at Washington. The mana- 
ger, when he furnished the copy, wrote a sort of 
d:llet doux, te the printer, in which he congratulates 
him upon the early receipt ofthis new piece, from 
Europe; and informs him of his having obiained 
special permission from the author, to have it acted 
here; he goes on in a strain of lively anticipa- 
tion, as to its success; expresses his hopes that cer- 
tain political heresies, which had lately sprung up 
among us, would be speediiy banished the coun- 
try, and that our citizens would flock in crowds to 
the theatre to see the first representation of the 
piece, on American boards; or to use his own 
words; that § our citizens would ruly once more 
round the standard of Common Sense.’’——Such were 
the auspices, under which the comedy “ Rights of 
Man,” was ushered uponthe American stage. 

It is true, that the fondest hopes of the author, 
and the most sanguine anticipations of the mana- 
ger, were, fcr a season, completely realized... The 
piece had a surprising run. It was acted, rehears- 
ed and acted again, by the strolling company under 
manager Jefferson, all over the country, during 
the spring and summer of 1791. The applause it 
received, was not here, as in Europe, confined to 
pit and gallery, for many of the company's friends, 
who were able to pay for dex tickets, used to applaud 
as loudly as any in the sky-loft. This however 
did not last long, for a critic no sooner appeared, in 
the Boston Centinel, under the signature of Publi- 
cola, and in a masterly review of the whole piece, 
exposed its shallowness, its absurdity, its failacy 
and the corruption of its moral, than the tide of 
sussess began to turn against it. Some faint his- 
seswere first heard from the boxes, which howe- 
ver were stifled by the vociferation and clamour, 
which ‘still parted from the pit and gallery; but 
after afew more representations, the boxes ceased 
to applaud, altogether; the pit became languid, but 
the gailery, for the most part, wihered to their fa- 
vourite farce. Fx uno, disce omnes. This has been 
the fate of all Paine’s comedies, fom Common 


* Not Jefferson Of the New-York tneatre; but Thomi 
Jeferson, who then had a company of strolling actors, wi- 
der his maiugement, 


Sense down to his familiar epistles fro 
hotel They take excecdinyly with the galler 
wherever they are acted—that is, with the vul R 
but men ofeducation universally despise adhe 
them. i 

But why did manager Jefferson, invite author 
Paine to come back to America? What use can he 
make of him here, any more, than when he was 
abroad? These inquirics are often made, and as I 
am not in the secrets ofthe green-room, lam 


m Lovell’, 


unable 
to give a satisfactory answer. J indulge my own 
conjecture, however, on this head, and after some 


reflection it has occurred to me, that since the de- 
fection of J. T. Callender, the company’s phy. 
wright, and manager's scribe, Paine is wanted to 
supply his place. This conjecture is strengthened 
by the fact, that Paine had been scarcely ten days 
in the United States before he began to write his 
familiar epistles to the people. Whoever has read 

these epistles, must have instantly recognized the 

spirit of the old dramatist Thomas Paine. {tig 

what the French call unique; or as we should say 

in English, unmixed and unadulterated. Itis, like 
all the rest of his effusions, extremely palatable to 
the vulgar. Some people however have been heard 
to say, that the author’s prologue is so full of, Z by 
itself I, that the public have little or no chance of 
participating in the entertainment. 

The winter campaign is already announced in 
the Aurora of the 4th instant, as on the eve of be- 
ing opened; but the “ recreations” are expected 
to be very few, “excepting the performances of the 
great actors on the Capitol-hill.’’ On this theatre 
however, though there may be some spouting ; itis 
not expected that the acting will be so much in the 
true comic and tragi-comic style asin former sea- 
sons; so many of the /ow comedy characters and 
mock heroes have forfeited their engagements, by 
mistaking the taste of the audience ; that nothing is 
expected buta little sentimental comedy, and per- 
haps now and then, a tragedy speech.” &c. kc 
These low comedy characters and mock-heroes, who 
have forfeited their engagements. must’allude, one 
would think, to J. T. Callender, and Matthew Ly- 
on, or perhaps, the noted John Wood. 

Atthe bottom of the play-òill in the Aurora, we 
find some interesting memoirs of author Paine, but 
as he is already sufficiently notorious, it would be 
superfuous to transcribe them. In a future paper, 
you may expect some further animadversions up 
on the familiar epistles. ` 

Meantime I am, 
Your friend, 
| THE EXAMIMERs 
Oliver Oldschool, Esg. 
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CRITICISM. 
REVIEW OF LYCEE, &e. 

[The ensuing article, from one of the English Joornalg 
will inform and please the lovers of classical and polite 
literature. Mr. La Harpe’s interesting work, which ha 
been perused with the greatest avidity ih Europe, we hit 
the satisfaction to announce, as proposed for publica 
in America. ] 

Lycee; ou, Cours de Literature, Ancienne et Mod:™ 
Par J. F. La Harpe. 12 Tom. 8vo. A Pans 
chez, H. Agasse, Imprimeur Libraire, Rue.des 
Poitevins, An 7 de la Republique. i. e Tw 
Lyceum; or, a course of Literature, Ancient ond 

odern, 1800. 

This is a book which, we should think, could 
not fail to attract very considerably the attention 
of our countrymen. It is interesting on sere 
accountse The subjects, of which it treats, are 
those which draw the curiosity, and amuse tbe 
leisure of, by far the greatest- number of readers. 
And itis impossible for any one not to feel curious 
in the highest possible degree concerning every 
ching of such a kind, produced in the circumstances 
in which we knew this work was composed. 

It is the substance of a course of lectures deli- 
vered since the revolution in that insutuuon M 
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Paris, known by the name of the Lyceum, which 
was first established in 1788; was interrupted for 
some ycars during the horrors of that strange pe- 
riod, and wus restored in 1794. The object of 
these lectures 1s, a critical and philosophical review 
of all the branchesofliterature which are addressed 
to the imagination and taste. ‘This, according to 
our author, includes every kind of literary produc- 
tion, excepting ®nly physical philosophy, and the 
abstract sciences. Lew things, certainly, can be 
more interesting to us atthe present moment, than 
to know what sort of instruction is given, and what 
species of man is permitted to give instruction on 
such subjects as those, to people of every sex and 
age in Paris, to all of whom the Lyceum is open. 

The best method of giving our readers, within 
the narrow limits to which we must confine our- 
selves, any tolerably correct idea of the nature and 
merits of this work, which has not yet appeared 
in our language, seems to be to trace, as rapidly 
as possible, the plan of the author, enumerate the 
topics which he discusses, and mark, as we goalong, 
our opinion of the merit or defect both of the plan 
and of the several parts of the execution. 

The view which this author has takea of his sub- 
ject is altogether a new one. And there is no 
work of the same kind either in ancicnt or modern 
language. We have books which investigate the 
nature of the different species of composition— 
poetry, history, oratory; and deliver the rules for 
composing in each, with many excellent criticisms 
on the different productions of each kind, which 
have appeared. ‘The plan of Laharpe is different. 
He supposes the general rules of criticism, and 
the nature of the different species of composition, 
to be already known. And his purpose is to take 
the general principles and rules of judgment which 
have been established by philosophy and taste, and 
apply these to all the works of literature which are 
the object of taste from the time of Homer to our 
own. His book, therefore, is, to use his own lan- 
guage, “ Une Histoire Raisonnée de tous les Arts 
de l'Esprit ct de ' Imagination.” He ought, how- 
ever, to have added something which restricted 
this expression to works of literature. For he does 
not treat of painting, or music, though these cer- 
tainly ave * arts de l'esprit et de l'imagination.” 

This view is a mode of treating this extensive 
and important subject calculated to afford at once 
the greatest instruction and amusement; and 
when we add, that the plan has been exe cuted by a 
very enlightened man, who joins solidity of judg- 
ment, and delicacy of taste, to a most accurate 
knowledge of the rules of art, anda mind in many 
respects truly philosophical; we certainly pro- 
mise not a little both of profit and pleasure to such 

of our readers as shall peruse this work. 

It is evident from what we have stated already, 
that the book is not intended for the young student. 
It is not an elementary work; but supposes the 
general rules of composition and criticism alfeady 
known. To the student of polite literature, how- 
ever, who has got. beyond this elementary part, 
and whose judgment is mature cnough to begin to 
exert itself, perhaps no book has yet been publish- 
ed more fit to serve asa guide, better calculated to 
exercise the judgment, to increase both the quick- 
ness and profundity of the discernment, and inure 
to habits both of just and refined decision. We 
speak thus highly on the strength of the old 
maxim, that example teacheth much better than 
precept. From this we conclude, that a book which 
examines, with the greatest minuteness of detail, 
every considerable work of taste from the earliest 
times to the present, and whose criticisms are 


generally not only very just, but very delicate and | 


profound, cannot tail to be kighly instructive—for 
št is nothing else but a great collection of examples 
of correct judgments in matters of taste. 

The author divides what we would call his cri- 
tical history of polite literature into three parts. 
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The first contains the ancient literature of Greece ; dragging 


and Rome. The second, the literature of the aye 
of Louis XIV. -And the third, the htcrature ofthe 
eighteenth century. There is a preliminary dis- 
course prefixed to vol.iv. which fills up the period 
between the literature of ancient Greece and 
Rome, and that of the age of Louis XIV. The 
method which he follows in treating each of these 
periods is, first, to examine the poetry of that pe- 
riod; second, the eloquence properly so called; and, 
third, the history, philosophy, and miscellanecus 
literature. 

To the whole is prefixed an introductory cis- 
course, in which he delivers some general olscr- 
vations on the art of composition. proves that it 
really is an art, the subject of precept, as much as 
any other art, that philosophy, instead of hurting 
the productions of taste, is that without the aid of 
which they canrot be brought to their perfection. 
Here too, he thinks proper to settle the meaning 
of the words genius and taste; the vagueness of 
which often occasions disputes; and gives a curi- 
ous account of the variations of meaning these two 
words have undergone in the French language ; 
being first terms of particular import, and at last 
abstract general terms. He then treats of ancient 
literature, in the following manner. Before he 
enters upon the subject of poetry he gives three 
chapters, one containing an abstract of the politics 
of Aristotle, accompanied with observations of the 
author’s own, which shew him accurately to have 
studied and understood the critical writings of that 
great father of the critical art. In the second of 
these three chapters is, a not less sensible analysis 
of the treatise of Longinus, on the sublime. And 
in the third, acemparison of the French language 
with the Greek ard Roman, in which we perfecdy 
agree with his Gpinion of the great superiority of 
the ancient languages, but think he might have 
easily, by a few more well selected examples, ren- 
dered that opinion a good deal more clear and in- 
contestible. In examining the poetry of the 
ancicnts, he takes the cpic first. To his criticism 
of the ancient epic poems he prefixes some ob- 
servations which are rather morc of the nature of 
general ardelementary writing, than for the most 
part he indulges in. Ie then gives a detailed and 
minute account of cach of the epic poems by name, 
the Hiad, the Odyssey, the Eneid, and Lucan’s 
Pharsalia. He successfully defends the Iliad 
ayainst the charges of Lamotte, and justifies his 
own admiration of the poem by a great variety of 
ingenious and solia observations. Notwithstanding 
all that has been said concerning the character of 
Achilles, several of his remarks on that subject 
deserve here to find a place. 

« The character of Achilles is the finest produc- 
tion of epic pectry. "Tis the cflect of edmirable 
address in the poet to have given that young hero 
the certainty that he was to perish before the wills 
of Troy. In vain is it for him to spread death all 
around him; he may find it at every step; and 
though he cannot meet a conquror, he is sure of 
marching to death. His youth, his beauty, a gord- 
dess for his mother, all these advantages, which 
he sacrificed to glory, when he voluntarily accept- 
ed a premature and inevitable end, all serve to 
diffuse around him that lustre and that interest 
which belong to extraordinary men.—W hat a noble 
and sublime idea, to make of the repose of a war- 
rior the action of an epic poem! That single con- 
ception would be sufficient to characterise a man 
of genius. Every event in the Iliad is disposed to 
aggrandise the hero; and every thing which is 
great about him elevates him still more.—Into 
what profound grief is he thrown by the loss of his 
friend, the companion of his infancy ! Vengeance 
made him quit arms; vengeance alone can make 
him resume them. It is not Greece which he 
wishes to serve, it is Patroclus wbom he wishes to 
revenge. He still weeps over Patroclus, while 
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vin the dust the dead body of his murderer; 

ang sai tLe tears of friendship mixes the tears of 
rages but he weeps also wien restoring to the 
aged Priam the body of his unfortunate son; he 
melts into pity over that ill-fated old man, and still 
menaces even winie he pities. From that mixture 
accordingly, of sensibility and fury, of terocity and 
tenderness, from that ascendancy which we love to 
behold in one man over others, and those weak- 
nesses which we love to find in every thing which 
is great, a character is formed the most poetical 
which has ever been imagined.” 

We think this author rather too unfavourable to 
the Odyssey, which, though not equal in fire to 
the Ihad, possesses much poetical beauty, and 
is richly fraught with instruction concerning hu- 
man life. He points out the beauties and faults 
of the Eneid with great judgment and taste; 
and his observations on this poem appear to us 
a very fine piece of criticism. He seems like- 
wise to have appreciated Lucan very justly. An 
appendix follows concerning Hesiod, Ovid, Lu- 
cretius, and Manilius; concerning whom his 
judgment is not less correct than in most other 
cases. 

The drama, which appears to be his favorite 
subject, is the topic to which he next proceeds. 
And what he has given us here certainly forms the 
fullest and most perfect criticism upon the ancient 
drama with which we have yet been presented. 
Not only does he fully detail the circumstances 
which rendered the object of dramatic represen- 
tation considerably difierent among the ancicnts 
from what it is among us, but he enters with the 
most miltute paiticularity into the merits of cach 
of their dramatic poets, specifies their peculiar ex- 
cellencies and defects, and comparcs them with 
one another, and with the moderns; singles out 
such of the productions of each author, one after 
the other, details its fable, follows minutly the 
conduct of the piece, examines the characters. the 
incidents, the tenure of the fable, the langue, the 
sentiments, in sLort, every thing which is the sub- 
ject of criticism in a play; and illustrates the 
whole by apt quotations from the piece, very well 
translated by himself. Such is the manner in which 
he examines the works of Eschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. His review of the ancient com:cy is a 
guod deal more cursory, He prosecutes the sub- 
ject of ancient poetry by separate chapters on their 
lyric poctry. their pastoral poetry, and fabie; their 
satirical poetry, andtheir elegiac and erotic poetry, 
«She calls it, what we would, perhaps, rather call by 
a plein name, love poetry. Each of these chapters 
centain a full and excellent criticism cn every con- 
siderable production of each kind, whether among 
the Grecks or Romans. 

On the second part of his subject—the eloquence 
of the ancients, he is equally minute and equally 
instructive. A very full abstract is given of the 
instrucdions of Quintilian, and the rhetorical writ- 
ings of Ciccto, accompanied with many just and 
enlightened observations. He shortly notices the 
orators who preceded Demosthenes. Ile describes 
the character of that great man’s eloquence; 
exaniines the nature of oratorical invention, and 
oratorical reasoning, as exemplified in the ha- 
rangues of Demosthenes; and he iliustrates the 
principles here laid down, by an application to one 
of the Philippics and the two celebrated crations 
of Eschynes and Demosthenes, for the crown; all 
of which he analyzes minutely, and gives large 
quotations in a very elegant translation of his own. 
ln the same manner he proceeds with the Romans. 
A short account is given of the orators who pre- 
ceded Ciceros A comparison is instituted of the 
eloquence of Demostrenes and Cicero, and some 
very ingenious observations mace on the conformity 
of the eloquence of cach, to the people to whom it 
was addressed. He then analyzes minutely, axd 
criticises with great judgment and taste, ull the 
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leading oritions of Cicero: those against Veres; 

those amainst Catiline ; that for Murena, for Milo. 

for Archias, for Marcellus, and several more. He 

inciudes under this head, too, his criticism on tbe 

two Plinies; and gives large quotations in his own 

language from each of the pieces which he analy zes. 
( To b- continued. ) 


== 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


[It begins, at length, to be fashionable among the better 
sort of booksellers in America, instead of publishing the 
nonsenre and impiety of lom Faine, Volney, &c. to 
select bocks of an approved stamp, and of sterliug value. 
It is pleasant also to discern the dawning of a CrassIcat. 
taste. Hence we give publicity to the ensuing prepusals. 
and ardently wisn both the bookseller and the public 
may be berehred by an extensive sale of La Marpe’s 
book, one of the most learned and solid performances 
which has appeared within a century. ] 


PROPOSALS 
By E. Serceanrt, & Co. No. 129, Water-street, New-York, 
For publishing by subscription, 
A CRITICAL REVIEW OF ANCIENT LITERATURE. 
Translated from the Lyceum of La Harpe. 
CONDITIONS. 


1. The work shall be printed on fine paper, with 
a handsome type. 

If. It shall be comprised in three 8vo. volumes, 
each containing about 500 pages, and shall be de- 
livered to subscribers at the price of two dollars a 
volume, in boards. The price to non-subscribers 
will be considerably advanced. 

ILL. The printing of the first volume shall com- 
mence, as soon as five hundred subscribers shall 
be procured. 


It is the remark of a profound critic and elegant 
Writer, that the attention paid to the authors of 
antiquity, may be regarded as the criterion of 
learning and politeness. Though we may refuse 
to admit this remark in all its latitude, it is yet 
oertain that some acquaintance with classical 
Jearning is essential to the accomplishment of 
beth the scholar and the gentleman. It is here 
qinnecessary to dilate on the excellence of the 
ancient authors; none but those ignorant of thcir 
avorks have ever questioned it, and as the vanity 
of such is generally equal to their stupidity, it 
were useless to inform them that the most eminent 
amen amongst the moderns have been the warmest 
admirers of the ancients. ‘The almost universal 
neglect of classical literature in this country, has 
long been deeply deplored by all the real friends 
of learning. ‘Yo inquire into the cause of this 
neglect would here be impertinent. Some have 
thought it a necessary consequence of our system 
ef government, whilst others attribute it, with more 
probability, to the prevailing manners, to the in- 
dificrence of parents, and the incapacity of instruc- 
lors. i 

If any thing can be supposed capable of rousing 
as from our stupor, and of awakening in us a de- 
aire of improvement, it is the present work of M. 
Ta Harpe. It is a work singular ia its kind. The 
idea was bold and original, and its execution 
acquits the author of temerity in its conception. 
M. La Harpe examines and analyzes the mest 
celebrated productions of antiquity; he translates, 
with fidelity and elegance some of their happiest 
and most important passayres; upon the truest 
principles of criticism he uatolds the art of their 
conposition and explains the justness of their 
arrangements With the pencil of a master, and 
in coiours the most warm aod slowing. he traces 
the propriety and displass the richuess of their 
imagery. Nor have the inivnor beauties of style 
escuped his attention. The etesant selecicu ef 
their words, and the harmomous structure of thete 
sentences, receive a due share of notice and praise. 
The superiority of the ancients, in worss uudr ss- 
ed to the imagination, is seldom disputed; but to 
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repair the wound our pride has suffered by sucha 
concession, it Is generaliy agrecd that, where they 
attempt to enliphten, they but too frequently con- 
fuse and mislead the judgment: thet the poets of 
Greece and Rome are unrivalled, but that he, who 
is in search of truth, must consult the philosophers 
of France and England; they alone, itis confidently 
asserted, have shewn the foundation of our moral 
cuties. ‘They alone have investigated with suc- 
cess the nature and operations of the human mind 
in the study of abstract truth. They alone can 
conduct us to certainty. 

Such are the opinions commonly received; such 
are the prejudices from which few are exempt. 
M. La Harpe, to his honor, is one of those few. 
The nature of his work did not allow him to treat 
this subject with much extent; but in what he has 
written be has sufliciently proved, that however 
far the ancients excel us in poetry, they equally 
surpass us in philosophy. M. La Harpe is an 
adiirer of the ancients, but his admiration ts not 
thatofa pedant; be laments their faults, whilst he 
extols their beauties. Leet their excellencies should 
induce us to an imitation even ol their defects, he 
points out, 


eee ssserecoesees- QUAB aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. 


Yct he does not perform the ungrateful task 
with the asperity ofa Warburton, or the contemptu- 
ous ievily of a Voltaire, but rather with the delicacy 
of a friend, and the modesty of an inferior. As 
an evidence of the high estimation in which the 
Lyceum ts held in Europe, it may not be improper 
to transcribe the judgment of the Anti-Jacobin 
reviewers, whose praise receives, from its rarity, 
an extraordinary value. 

‘© The review which this author has taken of his 
subject is altogether a new one, and there is no 
work of the same kind either in ancient or modern 
language. We have books which investigate 
the nature of the different species of composition, 
poetry, history, and oratory, and deliver the rules 
for composing in each, with many excellent criti- 
cisms on the different productions of each kind 
which have appeared. ‘The plan of La Harpe is 
different. He supposes the general rules of com- 
position to be already known, and his purpose is to 
take the general principles and rules of judgment 
which have been established by philosophy and 
taste, and apply these to all the works of literature 
which are the object of taste from the time of 
Homer to our own.” 


And again— This view is a mode of treating 
this extensive and important subject calculated to 
afford at once the greatest instruction and amuse- 
ment; and, when we add, that the plan has been 
executed by a very enlightened man, who joins 
solidity of judgment and delicacy of taste to a 
most accurate knowledge of the rules of art, 
and a mind, in many respects, truly philosophi- 
cal, we certainly promise not a little both of 
profit and pleasure to such of our readers as 
shall peruse this work. 

“© lt is evident from what we have already stated, 
that the book is not intended for the young student, 
It is not an elementary work; but supposes the 
ground rules of composition and criticism already 
known. ‘To the student of polite literature, however, 
who has pot beyond this elementary part, and whose 
jucgment is mature enough to begin to exert itscll, 
perhaps no book has yet becn published more fit to 
serve as a guide, better calculated to exercise the 
judg rent, to increase both the quickness and pro- 
fundity of the discernment, and inure to babits 
both of just and refined decision.” 

The three first volumes of this work may be 
safely recommended as a body of just criticism 
upon ancicnt literature, more fuil and minute 
than any which las yet becn presented to th: 
public. 


The remaining volumes relate entirely to modern 
French htcrature. which they examine with such 
length of detail and miputeness of criticism, that 
they can only be inteligible or instiuciing to those 
who have made a particular study of the French 
authors. ‘lhe volumes of which a translation is 
now offered to the public form by themselves ą 
complete work. 

There is a passage in the celebrated dialogue, 
de Causis Corruptæ Eloquentiz, which, with some 
slight alteration, we may perhaps apply tocur own 
country Quis ignorat ab Majorum gloria, nos 
descivisse non inopia hominum, sed desidia juventu- 
lis, et negligentia parentum et inscientia pracipi- 
entum, et oblivione moris antiqui? 

me o 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE LOKT FOLIO. 

In this Port Folio we Lave deposited some 
papers, illustrating tue plan and criticising the 
execution of the celebrated “ Lyceum" of La 
Harpe. We now present an extract of a literary 
letter from an ancient scholar, in our own country, 
and are delighted to discover, that men of learning 
and genius, at home and abroad, are unanimous 
in favour of a learned and virtuous Frenchman, 
who, disdaining and abjuring the visionary theories 
of his modern countrymen, has carefully applied 
himself to the study of the ancients, and with 
equal taste and judgment has appreciated their 
incomparable value. The collateral remarks of 
the letter writer will not fail to give pleasure to 
all the disciples of the oldschool. They have Jong 
since learned to detest such illu strious scoundrels as 


Voltaire and the king of Prussia. 


“I have read the six volumes of Mosheim’ 
Ecclesiastical History, end was well paid for my 
time. I have perused also four volumes of Me- 
moirsofthe chevalier Ravannes, in the Bibliotheque 
Amusante, which, if it should fall in your way, I 
advise you to read, not only for diversion, but to 
learnthe character of the school, in which Voltaire 
and Richelieu were formed; the court of the Regent 
Duke of Orleans, and his minister, the infamous 
Cardinal Du Bois. Voltaire could have been bred 
in no region more infernal, on this side the 
bottomless pit, norin any more proper to inspire 
his philosophy. I have read of nothing more 
odious, except the court of Alexander the sixth, and 
his son, Czsar Borgia. Even that produced nothing, 
so fatal to human happiness, as Voltaire. I wonder 
not that he said to mareshal Richelieu, in his hst 
moments, “ EA! Frere Kain, tu m'aves tué.” J hast 
read the life of Lorenzo de Medici, by Rox 
This is useful to students in Italian Literature, next 
in taste to the Greek, and shews the causes of the 
resurrection of letters, that most transcendant bless 
ing to mankind, provided Voltaire and his bro:het 
Cains are not permitted to convert it into a curse. 

« The three volumes of the Studies of Nature, by 
St. Pierre, are amiable and ingenious, but full of 
superficial whimns.es. | 

e But the grewiest work of all is in fourteen 
volumes, under che title of Lycéé; ou cours de Lite- 
rature, unciennc et mederne, par I. F. La Harpe. I 
have read nothing with so much pleasure, exeept 
Tae Pursuits of Literatures Vast as his plan i$ 


I would advise every young man of letters to go 
through the whole catalogue of authors La Harpe 
criticises. Indocti discant, et ament meminisse perit’ 
is his motto, and never was any one better chosen. 
Most of all to excite our surprize is the style in 
which he speaks in Public Lectures, delivered 
before twelve hundred hearers of the French Revo- 
lution, in the midst of it in 1794, and since. There 
is scarcely any spot in America, where he could 
have read the same discourses to an equal number 
of hearers, without raising an uproar and a mutiny. 
He does ample justice to Voltaire’s genius, talents, 
taste, and eloquence. But he spares not his im- 
morality, his impiety, his mendacity, his perfidy, 
his brutality, his universal rascality. I do not be. 
lieve there was ever any man, to whom were more 
applicable, his own words, or those of the king of 
Prussia, in their partnership commentaries upon 
Machiavel—“The most infernal monster, that hell 
ever vomited upon this earth.” This comet has 
shaken from his horrid hair, pestilence, war, and 
death to the human race.” - 
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The following is a specimen of the American 
style of the “& National Intelligencer,” edited by 
the philosophic Smith. We do not mean the author 
of Lhe Wea:th of Nations. 

“The militia legion of Washington county as- 
sembled on the parade ground. They were reviewed 
by general Mason, inthe presence of the president, 
the secretary of war, &c. A standard was present- 
ed to the legion by general Mason, through Miss 
Murray, and Miss Paine, the former of whom de- 
livered an appropriate address to the lieutenant of 
the guard, who returned a suitable answer.” 


REMARK. 


Even a militia might assemble on a parads, 
though, God knows, they would make a very con 
temptible appearance there, but why they should 
assemble on a parade ground, can be answered 
only by the lovers of the True Indian style. We 
cannot help smiling at the awkward, not to say 
indecent, appearance which the militia standard 
makes, as described by this democratic editor. 
But the looseness of his expression is only a part 
of the Jacobinical character. The Innovator, grown 
grey in the Gallic school, as he exalts himself 
above the law, and sneers at the Gospel; as he 
laughs at prescription, and abjures authority, has 
a privilege to trample alike on the laws of language, 
as te laws of society. 


In the & Zeluco” of Dr. Moore, there is an al- 
lusion to a machine similar tothe following. Itis 
often to be met in monasteries. 


MECHANIC COFFEE-HOUSE AT PARIS. 


The celebrated caffé méchanique exists no more; 
like a multitude of other institutions, that have no- 
velty to recommend them, which at first attract 
great notice, are much frequented, and presently 
forgotten. The mechanism, however, of this cof- 
fee-house was pretty enough. 

The tables in it stood on hallow shafts of columns, 
which had connection with the cellar below. Ask 
for what you would, and before you were aware, 
there sprung up an iron trap, horizontally level with 
the table, and through it entered a plate, with what 
you had called for, upon it. A speaking trumpet, 
fixed in the bar of the landlady, told tz waiter be- 
low, what was to be sent upe The whole had a 
pretty effect; and, as long as it was new, drew a 
great deal of company to the house. 
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It is reported, that a misunderstanding, and a 
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So audacious are our thieves become, that a 


great coolness bave arisen between Mr. Pitt and gentleman at Walworth was robbed a few days 


Mr. Addingion; and the non-appearance of the 
latter at the sick-bed of the former, is instanced as 
a proof of the truth of this report; but it is, perhaps, 
the only ground of ite The public would be asto- 
nished, ifthey knew, and would not believe us, if 
we Stated it, the extreme hostility, that exists be- 
tween the personal friends of the late and present 
premiers; an hostility, which is only restrained 
from breaking out in public, by Messrs. Pitt and 
Addington themselves. Under these circumstanecs, 
a rupture is to be looked for; and nothing more 
prevents it, perhaps, than Mr. Pitt’s present listless- 
ness of disposition; he ts tired of a public life, and 
disgusted with politics. [London paper. 

The inveteracy of Buonaparte appears to be con- 
fined wholly to republics.... When the « infuriated” 
general Lasnes, the late French minister at Lisbon, 
arrived at Paris, he received a severe rebuff from 
Buonaparte, who immediately put him in Coventry, 
at his residence in Normandy. A new minister is 
to be sent immediately to the court of Lisbon, who 
will doubtless be instructed to assure the prince 
regent, that Napoleon the l’irst will not permit the 
freaks of a petulent minister to destroy the good 
understanding, which ought ever to exist between 
independent monarchs. [Centinel. 


A young lady in a village of New-Jersey, who 
was cold in her temperament, and coy in her hu- 
mour, was lately addressed in turn by two suitors, a 
Mr. Bread, and a Mr. Stones. As the damsel ap- 
peared quite insensible of the gallantry of her ad- 
mirers, a withing remarked, that she reminded him 
of Lord Angelo, in Meusure for Measure. 

EE She is Srecise, 
Stands at a guard with envy, scarce confesses 


That her blood flows, or that ber appetite 
Is more to Bread than Stene. 


We perceive, in one of the morning papers, that 
a Mr. William Goodfellow is notified by the sheriff to 
appear betore the justices of the supreme court, to 
answer the libel of his wife, who prays for a divorce 
from the bonds of matrimeny. We cannot refrain 
from remarking, that, inthe opinion of the lady of 
this false husband, though he might be an excel- 
lent good fedlow, he was a very bad bed-fellow. 

A boy, just got into his Latin grammar, made an 
équivoque, equal, at least, to many of our punsters, 
Observing his s¢hvol-master riding up the avenue, 
he ran andinformed his father. “ Yes, child,” said 
the latter, your master is fond of a glass of hock, 
and is coming to drink a bottle with me.” ‘Then 
sir, ” replied the boy, “ my master is coming hic, 
upon his ec, to drink həc.” 

Every one remembers the well known Catch, 
“« Which is the properest day to drink, Saturday, 
Sunday, Monday?” ‘Lhe ensuing parady, which is 
very happily achieved, is of American origin, and 
wilt be remembered by him, whose motto is “ Sa- 
pias vina ligues.” 

PARODY. 


Which is the properest hour to drink, 
One, two, three, or four, sir? 

Eucb is the properest hour, J think, 
Why should we name no more, sir? 


Tell me but your’s, I’ll mention mine, 
Fix but enone, pray do, sir; 
. Three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
Ten, eleven twelve, one and two, sir. 


=a 


The London wits observe, that the sages of Ox- 
ford have had a long conference, whether they 
should or should not, elect Lord Nelson a Doctor of 
Divinity, as being thoroughly acquainted with the 
cannon laws 


ago of bis spectacles off his nose, which a {cilow 
snatched at, and ran away. We know not what 
precautions to recommend, if people are not safe 
who have all their eyes about them. 

(London paper. 

We learn the important intelligence, in a London 
magazine, that two of the frail fair had a dispute 
lately, at Drury Lane theatre. The consequence 
was, they exchanged cards, and were to have fought, 
in Hyde Park, with pistols. The interference of 
some generous friends prevented the rencontre. 

A clergyman, as a text for a wedding sermon, 
appositely chose the following; “ Abundance of 
peace, while the moon lasteth.” 

A wag, observing a fellow steal a fish, at Billings- 
gate, and put it under his jacket, which was too 
short toconceal the theft, whispered the purloiner, 
in future, either to wear a longer jacket, or steal a 
shorter fish. 

From an Eastern paper we copy the subsequent 
remarks upon the ability of J. Q. Adams, as a civi- 
lian and nepociator. 

A great charge lately adduced against John Quin- 
cy Adams, in the Chronicle is, that in the treaty 
with Prussia, he did not insist that “ free ships 
should make free goods.”—This doctrine, says the 
stupid Chronicle, is “ essential to our prosperity.” 
In this instance the Chronicle has stumbled upon 
a subject which the friends of Mr. Adams would 
be glad to see discussed, for this neyociation alone 
gives him many claims upon the gratitude of his 
countrymen. In the first place, in avoiding this new- 
fangled principle, he acted agreeably to the long 
established laws of nations; and in the second place, 
he secured and essentially promoted the interests 
of neutrals. 

Every Farmer, Mechanic and Merchant, has 
been benefited by the admission of a rule, which 
permits nations at war to search neutrals: fer if 
this was denied, and free ships were to make free 
goods, neutrals would become mere carriers instead 
of merchants. They would furnish bottoms and 
flazs, or nothing but flags, to the belligerent powers, 
instead of furnishing them as traders with cargoes 
trom the produce of their own country. Let every 
man who for the last ten years, has found employ- 
ment upon high wages, or grown rich by com- 
merce, remember that the principle contended for 
in the Chronicle, was supported by French plun- 
derers, and that Mr. Adams in rejecting it, gave 
proof of his THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE OF THE LAWS 
of Nations, while he promoted the true interests of 
his country. 

“In the Palladium the following notice appears.” 
The lute master of the Topsham Beauty, informs, 
that the small sum ef moncy which was loaned him 
is on the way to Portsmouth; and gives notice ta 
the one-eyed gentleman, who composed the piece 
that appeared in the Pulladium of the 28th ult. to 
call on said Master and pay a balance that is due 
him as per account rendered in. | 

One cannot help smiling at certain passages in 
the above advertisement. The master of the Top- 
sham Beauty appears to be very fortunate in his 
mistress, whether she be a virgin, or a vessel. 
Nothing can be more agrecable than the intelligence 
of money being on the road to Portsmouth. The 
various beauties which adorn the concluding sen- 
tences of this admirable advertisement, cannot be 
too highly applauded. The “ one eyed” gentle- 
man will not havea sisgle eye to his interest, unless 
he call on the master and pay the bulance, which 
appears due, in the charming laneuwre of the 
shopkeeper, “as per account rendered ing 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
REFLECTIONS IN SOLITUDE. 


Ma. OLDSCHOOL, 


You will peruse the enclosed at your leisure—use the 
proning éuife, as freely as you please. It will not give me 
many pangs, if you should ornament the whole of my 
manuscript with what our friend Blackstone calls, duttice- 
work or cancelli. You will know to whom the concluding 
lines are addressed—Our regretted friend deserved more, 
but it is the widow's mite, all I have. 


The night is cold, and Ihave clos’d the door 

And windows of my wood-surrounded hut, 

That by my own iire-side. (the quiet spot 

Where he, who seeks reflection, ioves to kold 

Calm converse with himscif,) at noon of night, 

Uninterrupted, I may dream away 

A silent hour....In such a lonely hour 

W ho, that has feeling, but his heart will prompt 

To dwell in sadness on the storms of life, 

. That rudely shatter’d his fair-weather bark. 

And wreck’d the treasures dearest to his soul? 

I once was happy as the mother bird, 

An inoffensive gleaner of the field, . 

- New-reap’d, that lightly flutters o'er her nest 

To feed her chirping brood....The syren forms 

Of Pleasure wanton’d in my path, and Hope, 

God's chosen angel, with seducing notes, 

Cheated the passing hour of half its pangs... 

- Riot and revelry had then no charms 

‘For me... Fhe summer day was far too short 

To drain the bowl, that innocence prepar’d... 

Sleep, sweet as sleep of babes, stole o'er my eyes 

And clos'd my lids, resistless till the dawn; 

While health, with golden hues, life’s landscape 
ting'd, 

And added charms to each new-rising joy. 

The fondest father lov’d me....From his heart 

Streams of affection to his children flow’d, 

Which, grateful they, with pleasing care return’d 

Back to their fount, that it might stream anew... 

As the warm blood, that, issuing from the heart, 

Makes glad the swelling veins, and, circling round, 

In ceaseless motion, to its source returns. 

At such an hour as this, I may not chuse 

But think on him....His venerable form, 

Such as it was, when with his children’s smiles 

He mingled his; when they, in fondest paze, 

Hung on those lips, that anger never mov'd ; 

Through which the warmest heart, that ever 
glow'd 

A parent's bosom breath’d the notes of love; 

Such as ’twas then, (and such it often was,) 

it stands before me, fix'd by mem'ry’s pow’r. 

How mild the beams of Jove that light those eyes - 

How sweet the smile that plays upon those lips‘ 

How sofi the strain that fond affection breathes ! 

More musical than ever raptur’d bards 

Of Orpheus fancied;.-..known not, save what hour 

The mingled melody of thousand birds, 

Warbling, first broke on Adam’s ravish'd ear feee 

Oh! I could sketch with mem’ry’'s brightest tints 

Each little mark of fond paternal love, 

But I should idly sketch....For who would bear 

With me? Who, save the few to me most dear, 

Who know, who feel that truth my pencil guides. 

Death aim’d his arrow well, and more than one 

That arrow pierc’d....EHe loves to disunite 

The firmest link from fond affection’s chain. 

He did it then, and now the sever'd parts, 

Torn from their prop, can only sigh to clasp it; 

Wio now shall bring the cement! Who shall pour, 

In mercy, balsam on the bleeding wound ? 

He....Gud....who, with an eye that never sleeps, 

Watches the wearied farm-boy, midst his flock 

o Browsing, asleep, what time the ver’mous snake 

Gliaes by. ang narins him not the charcocr, charm’d. 

Heo who, unbceded. leads the truant child 

Home, to relieve a mother’s tortur’d heart, 
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And takes the mourner “ where the wicked cease 

“rom troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 

Nor must | pass thee by, my parted fricnd ! 

At this still hour, to mild seclusion dedicate, 

It were not wrong to think thy virtues o'er. 

‘Thou too art number’d with the favor’d few 

Whom friendship mourns....I could not chuse but 
love thee, : 


And I have lov’d thée well.... Among the tears 


That warmly mingle on thy early tomb, 

Mine will be found....And at that awful hour, 
When life’s pale taper shoots its last dim gleam, 
When the last figure in the shifting scene 

Of life its by; may then the chosen few, 

Whom I have lov’d, and who have cheer’d my path, 
In silence seek my grave, with sighs as pure 

As those, that we, who lov’d thee, heave for thee? 
JAQUES. 


THE DISCOVERY. 
FOR THE POKT FOLIO. 
Whence these tumults in my breast ? 

Wherefore fly my pillow, rest? 
Why do these unwonted sighs 
Cause my panting bosom rise? 
Swelling both with joy and pain, 
Each contending for the reign; 
Joy, extatic, pure, unknown, 
Pain to hardest torments prone. 
Why thus roves my anxious eye? 
Wherefore wish, yet know not why? 
All that late could give delight, 
Now offends th’ averted sight: 
Still I seck, but find not bliss, 
Tell me, Nature, whence is this? 


Hence ye dreary fears away! 
Mark some other as your prey! 
Me let richest thoughts possess, 
Such alone as truly bless; 
Such as late, where friendship’s throngs 
Cheer’d the hours with mirth and song, 
Mark’d not how the moments glide, 
Seated by Maria’s side. 


Then I first beheld her face, 
Form’d of each enlivening grace; 
Saw those eyes enchanting beam; 
Cheeks which rose and lillies seem; 
Lips as yet untaught by guile, 

Sweet Innocence, to check thy smile! 
Heard the music of that tongue 

On its sounds enraptur’d hung; 
Sounds, that from the heart of youth 
Flow with candour, virtue, truth; 
Still their gentle force T feel, 

O'er my mind vibrating steal. 


When her hand I gently prest, 

What emotions thrill’d my breast! 
Still I gaz’d, and still I felt 

Each dissolving sinew melt; 

Melt with unconfin’d desire, 

All was rapture, all was fire ! 

In vain to oes the wish I strove: 

Nature speak, can this be love? 


Subtle God I feel thy art 
Triumph o'er my vanquish’d heart; 
All my soul is freely thine; 

Let thy purest joys be mine. 
Let again those hours return, 
Let again my senses burn; 

Once again, kind fortune, ald, 
Bring me to the Jovely maid, 
Let me from heft looks receive, 
Transports they alone can gives 


Nature, whilst such bliss I prove, 
Never let me cease to love. 
FERDINANDO» 


VERSES. 
ADDRESSED TO THE AUTHOR'S SISTER WITH 4 
PORTRAIT OF THEIR MOTHER 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
Entic’d by Friendship to present, 
Some gift, that might her wish declare, 
Not from unmeaning compliment, 
This present to your breast I bear. 


Here, in these mimic strokes, you'll trace 
What filial love should always prize: 

Think as you contemplate the face, 
What hid within the bosom lies. 


A mother’s beart!....Nor let your thought. 
View lightly what that heart contains; 
With still unvalu’d treasures fraught, 
In each reverse preserv’d from stains. 


Whatever be in life your doom, 
By troubles tost, or bul}’d by rest, 
Remember, when she’s in the tomb, 
You wear her image in your brest 


Should ever wav’ring thoughts entice 
-© Your mind from rectitude astray, 
Return to this your wand’ring eyes, 
Let her example mark your way. 


Thus mem'ry, from a well spent life, 
- Unpractis’d, unseduc’d by guile, 
Shall arm the mind ’gainst fortune’s stri 
With virtue’s ever-placid smile. 


In this secure, though friends may fail, 
And falsely turn when riches fly, 
Though chilling penury assail, 
The soul, regardles, tow’rs on high! 
FERDINANDO 


AN ADDRESS TO THE OCEAN. 
OCCASIONED BY THE VISIT OF A BELOVED WIFE T0 
A WATERING PLACEON ACCOUNT OF HER HEALTE. | 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Oh! thou (whate’er celestial name be thine) 
Neptune, Oceanus, or Tethys fair, 

To my fond suit a gracious ear incline, 

And grant me, for thou canst, my fervent prayer 
Behold a gentle form, with languid eye, 

And faded cheek, bends o’er thy briny waves; 
Cool streams from thy refreshing urn supply, 
And cheer her drooping spirits as she laves. 

Its lustre to that languid eye restore; 

To that wan cheek its wonted bloom impart; 

My earthly treasure tet me clasp once more, 

In radiant health, to my delighted heart. | 
So may no tempests’ rage thy tranquil breast 
Deform and spread its howling whirlwinds wide; 
But peaceful Halcyons on thy bosom rest, 

And parting sun-beams kiss thy placid tide. 

So may no hostile prow invade thy right, 

And scatter fear the trembling shores along; 
But the gay sea-boy, "heath the moon’s pale ligh 
Awake thine écho’s to the voice of song. 


EPIGRAM. 

As the priest was committing a corpse to the exh 
To supply, in his mem’ry, an unlucky dearth, 
He ask’d of an Irishman “ pray, my friend, s3y 
Do we bury a brother, or sister to-day?” . 
“ What d’ye mane, sir?” says Pat, “ no, St. Patrick 

detend, 
"Tis not one nor the other, ‘tis only a friend 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
‘SHE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, RIR: 
No. XXXV. 


‘© Thole charms are greatest, which decline the sight, 
That makes the banque: poignant and polite. 
There is no woman, where there's no reserves 
And "tia on plenty your poor levers starve.” 
i DR. YOUNG. 


J imagined, at the close of last winter, that my 
‘¥stuous admonitions on painted faces, and white- 
washed necks, on ostentatious bosoms, and trans- 
parent muslin, had produced penitence in some la- 
. dies, and reformation in more. 

Delighted with my censoriul triumph, and grate- 
fal for the docility of my fair pupils, I was resolved, 
for the future, whenever my speculations led to the 
„sex, to turn my thoughts wholly towards panegyric. 
I beg the ladies now to consider that this is my 
-@atural inclination; that I wish always to be chaunt- 
jag their perfections in a sonorous strain of gratula- 
.Gons and that satire and reproof are altogether 
: foreign to the heart of their fervent friend. 1 antici- 
-gate, with the greatest eagerness, the news of the 
exemplary rectitude of their behaviour, and that 
.eáčh tise I trim the lamp of my future lucubra- 
tions; it will cast the brightest gleam upon the 
-feaninine character. 

Mik. Saunrer, 


Among the many foibles, which mark the age in 


Which we live, and which the pen of the satirist, and - 


the voice of the moralist are frequently in vain ex- 
“‘erted to correct, noone is more pernicious than the 
‘present eccentricity of female dress. ‘Phe bold dis- 
play of beauties, of which reason and delicacy de- 
“gmand che concealment; the looseness and thinness 
óf the attire of many of our fashionable females, 
while they jeopardize their health, excite ideas and 
‘wishes in the breast of the other sex, on which mo- 
“yality must frown. Happily, indeed, this foible is 
fot universal....Some ladies there are among us, 
“over whom delicacy still holds her sway; whose 
‘manners are moulded by modesty, and whose dress 
is fashioned by propriety, who, abhorring this “ har- 
Jr custom,” blush for, and pity the conduct of the 
‘other portion of their sex. 

` Reading the new edition of Burton’s “ Anatomy 
‘of Melancholy,” I was strongly impressed with the 
“fruth of some observations on this subject, to which 
"I entreat the attention of my fair, but deluded coun- 
‘try-women. Ifa portion of gall flowed with the 
$nk. with which they were written, the pen was 
‘directed by the hand of truth. 


« ‘The fondness fer excessive finery is not 80 de- 


oratory to the refinement and delicacy, which, 


‘particularly in dress and sentiment, ought to dis- 
tinguish the female character, as the adoption of 


those fashions, by which young and old now expose 


thcir naked arms, elbows, shoulders, necks, bosoms, 
“ The chariest’ 


aud themselves toevery beholder! 
maid,” says Shakspeare, “ is prodigal enough., if 
she unmask her beauties to the moon.” 
after describing the dress of the beautiful Alcina, 


Ariosto, | 


by which no more of her matchless charms were 
permitted to be seen, than the strictest innocence 
and modesty allow, concludes, 


* Not Argus self her other charms could spy, 

So closely veil’d from every longing eye; 

Yet may we judge the graces she revcal'd, 
Surpass'd not those her modest garb conceal’d, 
Which strove in vain from faney’s eve to hide 
Each angel chart, that seem'd to heaven allied. 


“ There needs indeed no crier, as Fredericus 
Maternecius observes, to go before thosc, who are 
loosely dressed, to tell us what they mean, for it is 
as suce atoken to a young gallant, as an ivy-bush 
over the door ofa tavern, is to a debauchee. The 
conversation and behaviour of such females, are, in 
general, as loose and meretricious as their dress 


« There's language in their eyes, their cheeks, their lips, 
Their feet speak loud, and wantonness looks out 

At every joint and motion uf their bodies. 

These fair encounterers are so glib of tongue, 

Give such a courting welcome they come, 

So wide unclasp the table of their thoughts 

To every observer, that I set them down 

For sluttish spoils of opportunity, 

snd daughters of the game.......... 


_ “ The girl, who on beauty depends for support, 
Must call every art to her aid; 
The bosom‘displayed and the petticoat short, 
Are samples she gives of her trade. 


Bat learn not, ve fair ones, to copy her air, 
Nor venture too much to reveal; 
Our fancies will paint what you covér with care, 
And double each charm you conceal.” 
J am, sir, 
your's, ive. 


Bin. SAUNYER, 


Tam a plain old fellow, and the importunate na- 
ture of my business obliges me to trudge about a 
great deal in the streets and lanes of this vast city. 
Sometimes, when my eyes are divorced from their 
usual riveton the ground, and my thoughts estrang- 
ed, a moment, from my engagements, I look at the 
pretty figures, of females which glide by me. I like 
their faces, and their gait, well enough, but their 
naked elbows, though they often Ait my side, or my 
shoulder, do not, I confess, at all Art my fancy. It 
certainly, Mr. Saunter, was reserved for the whim- 
sical French, to discover the witchery of such an 
exposure. Butto my old eyes, it suggests no re- 
semblance either of beauty or grace. Oneof your 
ancients, in a musty Latin book, either long ago 
forgotten, or which nobody reads, says, somewhere, 
« Non datum est cuicunque Aabere nusum;" that is, 
not every man is privileged with a nose, or, as some 
safaciously will have it, with a penetrating judg- 
ment. Now, as it is the misfortune of some men 
not to be endowed either avith a Roman nose, or 
American accteness. 80 it is incident to many fe- 
males, not to have a Aandsome elbow. Of ten thou- 
sand agreeable women, who are interesting enough, 
from the expression of their features, or their grace 
of motion, not more than one has an elbow, suf- 
ficiently symmetrical, to be displayed. Besides, 
what advantage is it to a lady, to wear her gown 
sleeves curtailed? My father Shandy exclaims, 
what significs how è tnan cocks his bat: And I 
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may ask, wħat service can it be to a woman to shew 
her elbow? 

A well turned arm, seen with, or without a cover- 
ing, is an interesting object to a painter’s eye, 
and toa lover’simagination. But, an elbow, whether 
idly dangling, or see-sawing a handkerchief; whe- 
ther fiercely a-kimbo, or reposing calmly by the 
side, is not, my dear ladies, valued at the price of 
a nut-shell, even by your gallants, Here I suppose 
T shall be told of the dancing girls of Asia, and the 
Grecian nymphs, and the fine forms of classic sta- 
tuary, which sometimes prodigally reveal, and, at 
others, give a shadowy glimpse of the elbow. 
I hope I shall not be accused of detracting from the 
beauty of my fair country-women, whom I indeed 
consider as very lovely, when I affirm that not 
many of them have the Grecian contour, the Gre- 
cian forehead, the Grecian nose, or, lastly the 
Grecian elbow. They possess and display much 
American beauty, and, in Philadelphia, in particu- 
lar, it is striking and attractive. But it does not 
but very rarely resemble the ancient model; and 
though now and then a young lady, of an ardent 
temperament, and of a generous indiscretion, may 
be furnished with red, or classical hair, I doubt 
much, if the precision of arithmetical calculation 
could truly state the existence, in this city, of 
twenty classical elbows. From the changeableness 
and coldness of our climate, every exposed elbow 
sometimes looks too blue, and sometimes too red ; 
and, with reverence be it spoken, is often rough and 
unsightly. Now, as many ladies, particularly 
those, who have faded fast. or have been married 
long. exhibit elbows, which are prominently un- 
graceful. T submit it to your consideration, Mr. 
Saunter, whether it would not be wise and politic, 
as well as correct and chaste, to lengthen the 
glove and gown sleeve, and let unprotected elbows 
be seen no more. 

I am your's, &&c. 
SIMON SOBERSIDES. 


The above is a pretty furious onset, and I had 
half determined not to be an auxiliary to such am 
attack. But my correspondent though “ rude in 
speech, and little blessed with the set phrase of 
peace,” is nevertheless tolerably correct in opinion, 
and not very weak in argument. For displayed 
elbows I have long since entertained a careless in- 
difference; and I doubt whether in temperaments, 
much more combustible than my own, a flame, 
either lambent or languid. be ever lighted up, by 
looking at the dones of beautv. I hope the charm- 
ing nymphs, who beautify the noon-tide walk, and 
splendidlv glitter, in the horizon of gaiety, will 
still continue to enchant us, by the magic of modest 
smiles, flashing eyes and correct decoration. Re- 
dundant hair, polished arms. and the ingenuous- 
ness of a lovely face. may still be displayed, and 
every man of sensibility be pleased, and not a mo- 
ralist frown. But, in this cold season, it is harha- 
rous to expose the elbow and bosom, to the malice 
of rrost,and to the impertinence ofthe winps. We 
hone that the snowy sufferers, will in future be 
sheltered, both from the inclemency of the climate, 
and the severity of reproof. If the refractory 
should, in defiance of my gentle admonitions, sally 
out armed at all points, and darting sharp elbows 
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against every one, in their way, I shall employ a 
sort of deputy lounger, empowered to give each 
fair offender a rap, either with a French fan, or a 
fashionable stickee. I observe that my illustrious 
predecessor, Joseph Addison, employs, in the 
Tatler, Pacolet, John Morphew and Charles Lillie, 
in the Spectator, a trunkmaker, and in the Guar- 
dian, a lion, sub-lion, and under roarer, «ll as 
subaltern agents, to carry on the work cf reforma- 
tione This is a sufficient hint. Moreover, I find 
my labours, so thicken upon me, that an as- 
sistant is indispensible. Of late, my title is a per- 
fect misnomer, and, far from being a lounger, I am 
in danger of becoming, one of the most laborious 
fellows, that ever plodded along the cart rut of cen- 
stant occupation. ‘This is so alien to all the habits 
of an indolent character, that a deputy lounger must 
be created. I accordingly appoint Lewis Listless, 
a distant, though decayed relation of the Saunter 
family, and one, who boasts of the pedigree of Old- 
school. This lazy kinsman of mine, dearly loves 
to loiter through the streets, and to look at the 
ladies. I have commissioned him to take all the 
affairs of the female world, under his immediate 
inspection. Not only elbows, but ankles are open 
to his criticism; and he is to take care, with a 
power, similar to that of the Roman consuls at 
perilous epochs, “ Ne quid detrimenti Femina ca- 
piate” He is to sec, that elbows and bosoms 
catch no cold, by being wantonly exposed, to the 
merciless winter; and he hasit in charge to punish 
the tresspassers, upon the close of MopEsty, and 
the inclasures of Virtus. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA. 


TRANSLATED PROM THE GERMAN OF BU LOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


PART THE FOURTH. 
FUTURE DESTINY OF NORTH AMERICA. 
CHAPTER I. 


It is not impossible, to foresee the future, in general. 


I have no pretensions toa foreknowledge of fu- 
rity. I am by no means disposed to play the 
prophet: my only object is, to derive inferences 
from known facts, according to the rules of proba- 
bility. 

‘If man, could foresee the future with certainty, 
all the intellectual faculties, would be useless, and 
would die away by inactivity. But future events 
may often be foreseen, gencrally, by persons who 
have not given themselves out for inspired; thus in 
the writings of Rousseau of Geneva, may be found, 
not only obscure anticipations, but explicit presa- 
ges of the French revolution; and this might easily 
be accounted for. 

All things which are to happen in future, are 
truths. Why then should not a person who sin- 
cerely Joves truth, not have forebodings of them, 
since they are homogeneous to that love? 

Whoever knows the ruling passion of an indivi- 
dual, and should know it perfectly, might know be- 
forehand, how he would conduct himself in any gi- 
ven Case. 

It is doubtless in such a manner, that the deity 
foresees the actions of men. As the deity knows 
in the utmost perfection the characters of men, or 
their ruling passion, that is to say, what they love 
above all things, he foresees in like perfection all 
their future actions; forin this ruling affection or 
inclination of the soul, they are all inscribed: they 
are there as it were, bound up in embryo. 

In this manner the foresight of God, may be ve- 
ry well reconciled with the freedom of man; a pro- 
blem which has always been deemed insolvable. In 
order to foresee all the occurrences in the world, 
so far as they are not merely physical, but moral, 
it would he necessary to know the ruling passions 
ola mea, at least of all men in power, to perfec- 
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lion, with all their possible modifications. Thisis 
what no man can do; but the deity can; and is con- 
sequently omniscient and omnipresent. 

Whoever knows perfectly the character of a 
man, can lead him, with motives: the Deity there- 
fore governs the cvents of this world, and the trans- 
actions of mankind, notwithstanding all appearan- 
ces to the contrary. 

A man cannot therefore accurately foresee the 
occurrences of a nation, because he cannot tho- 
roughly know all the men who have an influence 
upon its fortunes. From known data, only very 
general conclusions can be drawn, and this is now 
my purpose with respect to the republic of North- 
Americas I am apprehensive that even these few 
preparatory considerations will be thought too ab- 
stracted; I hasten therefore to my proper object. 


CHAPTER II. 
Europe may be perfectly free, from the fear of being in 


future conquered by America. | 

Our descendants are threatened with being con- 
quered by the Amcricans, and particularly by the 
republic of North-America. My purpose is, to 
convince those of my fellow-citizens of this quarter 
of the world, who may read my book, that they have 
no need to pass sleepless nights on this account, 
and that they may go peaccally to bed every nigh: 
free from all concern for the future fortunes of 
their posierity. 

“ America,” says a German author, “is an cak 
upon a solitary mountain.” This is probably a 
figure, drawn from that forest-dending eloyueiicey ol 
which another German author tells us. I donot 
indeed exactly understand what this mctenhor of 
an oak upon a solitary mountain means, probably 
because I am not well versed in the foresi-bending 
eloquence; but thus much I can perceive; thatit 
is meant to designate something vigcrcus, energe- 
tic, herculean, &c. kce We hear of nuthing else, 
but of this youthful national vigour, this national 
bloom, when America is spoken of. In the eyes 
of these vigorous statesmen, Eurcpe, is in compa- 
rison with America decrepid’ with age, a doting 
cripple, &c. I wish that upon this subject some 
determinate ideas could be formed, and shall take 
the liberty to discuss the subject a little here; 
though without forest-bending eloquence. ‘The 
republic of North-America, exhibits at present, 
that is, in its youth, no proofs whatever of youthful 
vigour. Itis rather the despicable sport of those 
European states with which it stands in any poli- 
tical relation. Itis, if I may be allowed to use a 
trivial expression alternately cudgelled both by 
England and France. Here then is a youth, in- 
compttent to struggle with an old cripple; this 
youth is indeed very prematurely unnerved. 

It will be objected that America is not yet suf- 
ficiently peopled to make ‘herself formidable to the 
most powerful European states, and this observa- 
tion will be erroneous. If the geographical situa- 
tion of America be considered, it may very easily 
be proved, that four millions of men, at such a dis- 
tance from Europe, might resist the united attack 
of all the European states together, and become 
extremely formidable to those which have posses- 
sions in America, if other causes of which I have 
treated in the first part of this work, did not palsy 
these four millions of pcople, in a military, and 
consequently in a political point of view. 

This national weakness is occasioned, by a want 
of youthful vigour. A youthful vigorous nation, is 
one whose citizens maynanimously sacrifice in 
case of need, their own interest, to the public good. 
In a vigorous nation every arm and every purse is 
stretched forth for the national honour, if it has 
been offended. In such cases the Americans sub- 
mit themselves to the insolent foreigners. Nor is 
there for them any thing clse to do, seeing that 
their love of case prevents their forming them- 


selves into a serviceable nationaY militia, and their 
love of money has always made them refuse to pay 
an adequate number of soldiers. 

A nation, where luxugy consumes so many oP 
the elements of power, must always remain weak, 
so long as no radical reformation of manners is ef- 
fected. Even the people are in America addicted 
to luxury ; even the lowest classes are accustomed 
to high living; acircun.stance, which weakens yet 
more the republic, and which occasions the enor- 
mous importations. ‘The vain women of the sea 
ports, with the most impudent extravagance deck 
themselves out at a cost, which might clothe and 
pay twenty thousand men; and if this extraya- 
gance is not quite equal to that of the European 
capitals, it is not because the passion for luxury, 
but merely because the means of gratifying it, are 
wanting. In allthe European countries where lux- 
ury prevails, the people at Icast, live frugally; 
hence fewer of the elements of national power are 
wasted, than in America,; and the nation is ena- 
bled to apply them to its defence. 

If the Americans manufactured for themselves 
their articles of luxury, the nation would not be se 
much weakened, as the consequence would then 
be an internal circulation of their productions, and 
not their exportation to foreign lands. 

America produces only articles ofthe first neces- 
sity; such for instance as the materials for bread; 
and as with these, she purchases articles of luxury, 
the consequence is great dearness ; and where dear- 
ncss prevatls, few operations can be effected, un- 
less there should come in from abroad a propor- 
tionable affluence ef money; this however cannot 
be the case, in a nation, where amidst great luxury, 
the articles of luxury, are purchased of foreigners. 

These are the physical causes of the weakness of 
the American republic. But there are Jikewise 
moral causes for it, and it is clear, that without 
them, the others would not exist. In a communi- 
ty, where in general, the great object of life is made 
to consist in usury, thcre is little martial fre to be 
expected, and legions collected from among 
keepers, were never considered as formidable. The 
shop-keeping spirit however in that country ez- 
tends even to the farmers: they toa, think of no- 
thing but purchase and sale, and have debt and cree 
dit constantly before their eyes. 

The numerous fanatical sects likewise contri- 
bute in part, to this ur.military spirit. I have never 
beard the quakers celebrated for their heroic spi- 
cit. Norarethe Mcnnonists distinguished as very 
wa! lixe people. ‘The characteristic ruling passion 
of ali these fanatics is self-intcrest. The Presby- 
tcrians and Independents, were very brave under 
the conduct of Cromwell, and they performed the 
most, in the war of the American revolution. But 
no magnanimous deeds of martial valour, were 
ever heard to be performed by the two before men- 
tioned sects, nor by Moravians, Methodists, Ana- 
baptists, Baptists, Syncretists, Dulcinists, Pictists, 
or Quiestists. 

This complete want of all proud, and warlike 
spirit, would be salutary and laudable, inasmuch ss 
it should prevent attacks upon the rights and secu 
rity of a neighbour; butit is pernicious, blames- 
ble, and mean, as it prevents resistance against 
the usurpations offoreigners. Hence the Ameri- 
cans are compelled to crouch before the English, 
to crouch before the French, to crouch before the 
Algerines, and by continual sacrifices, obtain of fọ- 
reigners to spare the remainder yet a little longer. 
The Americans want a great stimulus to valour, 
the glorious warlike deeds of their forefathers. 
Every European nation has had its splendid ware 
like periad, the remembrance of which inflames 
the youth with noble enthusiasm. But what great 
actions of their ancestors can the Americans relate 
to their vouth? The history of their revolutionary 
war? But there again, are the official Ictters of 
General Washingiva, a lasting monument, which, 
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if they should daré- open the mouth to boast, must 
instantly condemn them to shame and silence. 

No man is better acquainted with his nation, than 
Washington, and no man ever conducted himself 
better, according to circumstances. But he was 
probably tired of appearing atthe head of the af- 
fairs ofa nation corrupted in the grain, and alto- 
gether regardless of the general interest; and as in 
the long run even he might find himself unable to 
defend the political independence of the nation, he 
withdraws himself from a career, where nothing 
useful can be established. 

The Greeks and Romans are ridiculed by the 
Americans, for not having understood, so well as 
themselves, the art of money making. 

To form a warlike people, the youth should be 
hardened by gymnastic and tactical exercises, to 
the soldier’s life; and their souls should be inflam- 
ed by ancient history, with the desire to achieve 
similar actions. But instead of this they are form- 
ed from childhood to usury, and their souls are in- 
flamed with a most ardent desire of meney. 

Such is the people whom we are told to dread. 
Bat the Americans are represented as likely to be 
terrible to us, only in future times; for no man de- 
nics that they are at present weak. 

But I do not even concurin this opinion; for 
their population will continually spread to the west- 
ward, and at the end of a thousand years, will be 
very small in comparison with the surface of the 
land. Now, in order to carry on war, ata distance, 
a concentrated population is absolutely ‘necessary. 

To execute great military undertakings, a gov- 
ernment must possess a considerable coercive pow- 
er, and the subjects must be content to make great 
sacrifices to the public. I doubt whether this will 
ever be the casein America. A people desirous 
of conquests is generally very numerous in propor- 
tion to the surface of its country, and a conquering, 
is commonly a despotic government. In Ameri- 
ëa there will be after the lapse of centuries, un- 
cleared land remaining in plenty, and the govern- 
Ment will never be despotic. Nor will the spirit of 
the people there, ever be warlike. 

The posterity of the present Europeans will 
therefore never have occasion to fear an attack 
from the Americans. 

( Lo be continued. ) 
= 


POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TBOMAS PAINE’S EPISTLES, TO THE PROPLE OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 
A hoary drunkard, with each vice imbued, 
Malignant, without wit, and without passion, lewd. 
Country Gaz. U. S. Nov. 30th, 1802. 


THE EXAMINER, No. II. 


The intimate connection between Author Paine 
and Manager Jefferson, being uncontrovertibly 
proved, by a referrence to letters and other docu- 
ments, no less than, by the well known fact, of 
present personal intimacy; and as, according to the 
old proverb, ‘a man is known by the company he 
keeps,” I shall, in the sequel of this examination, 
make a liberal use of these data. Toexpress my 
deep-rooted abhorrence at this connection, between 
the present chief magistrate of the American States, 
(United they are not, but in name) and that 
crecping-thing called Thomas Paine, I have only to 
“ brand it with the unchangeable name of mean- 
ness,” and quote from Paine himself, the definition 
of that vice. There are in Paine's writings, all 
sorts of slanderous and acrimonious epithets, 
and i wish no better minual than his works, to 
spell out an exect, E may venture to say, a perfect 
description of Mr. Jefferson's character. 

Sce whut he says to sir William Howe, in Ais 
Cr:six No. 5—=_which I have taken the pains to read 
Since the author referred to it, in his third epistle. 
“Mankind are not universally agreed in their de- 
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termination of right and wrong; éut there are cer- 
tain actions, which the consent of all nations and 
individuals, bath branded with the unchangeable 
name of meanness. In the list of human vices, we 
find some of such a refined constitution, that they 
cannot be carried into practice, without seducing 
some virtue to their assistance; but meanness hath 
neither alliance nor apology. It is generated in 
the dust and sweepings of other vices, and is of 
such a hateful figure that all the rest conspire to 
disown it.” If the people of America will tolerate 
in their first magistrate, this monstrous alliance 
with such a hateful “ figure,” nobody ought to be 
surprized if all the rest of mankind “ conspire to 
disown them.” | 

But there is in America, I fully believe, a nume- 
rous sect, who will not tamely tolerate this alliance; 
they will make it the constant theme of censure, of 
complaint and of remonstrance, and whether their 
frowns produce any cffect or not, their solemn pro- 
test will be entered of record. 

So early as July 1801, I find a record in the 
Port-Folio of your protest Mr. Oldschool, against 
the then current rumour, that Thomas Paine had 
been invited to return in a national ship to America, 
by the first magistrate of a free people. It is as fol- 
lows. 

“If, during the present season of national abase- 
ment, infatuation, folly and vice, any portent could 
surprise, sober men would be utterly confounded 
by an article current in all our newspapers, that 
the loathsome Thomas Paine, a drunken atheist, 
and the scavenger ot faction, is invited to return in 
a national ship, to America, by the first Magistrate 
of a free people. A measure so enormously pre- 
posterous, we cannot yet believe has been adopted, 
and it would demand firmer nerves than those pos- 
sessed by Mr. Jefferson, to hazard such an insult to 
the moral sense of the nation. If that rebel rascal 
should come to preach from us bible to our popu- 
lace, it would be time for every honest and insulted 
man of dignity to flee to some Zoar as from ano- 
ther Sodom, to “shake off the very dust of his feet,” 
and abandon “ America.” Strong as this language 
may seem, it is by no im-ans too nervous for the 
occasion, for, of all insults that can be offered, the 
most flagrant are those, which assault the religious 
code, and offend the ioral sense of a nation: and 
although “ the first magistrate of a free people,” 
has dared to commit this outrage against his coun- 
try—lI will be bold to say, there is not a king, a 
consul nor a despot in Europe, who would have 
displayed so little delicacy and testified so litle re- 
gard to the feelings of his enslaved sudjegts. But 
we are free, sovereign and independent, and what is 
more, Thomas Paine, has come. by the invitation 
or president Thomas Jefferson, “to preach from 
His bible, to our populace.” 

It isnot my design to remonstrate against this in- 
timate alliance, by the mere application of harsh and 
general epithets, to the character and conduct ot 
Thomas Paine. I can prove from various sources, 
that this man stands upon record, as a traitor to his 
trust; asa busy, officious and pestering mcdler, in 
affairs with which he had no business; and that 
for these sins, he was publicly reproached and dis- 
missed from office, by tie American conyress of 
1779. Iwill prove further, that Mr. Jeferson could 
not be ignorant of this act of treachery, and that 
from that hour, he knew or ought to have known, 
that Thomas Paine could only disgrace any body, 
wio cherished his acquaintance, or confided in his 
principles. 

In the Journals of Congress, vol. 3, Folwell’s 


edition, under date 17th, April 1777, is a resolve’ 


in these words. 

“ Resolved, That the stile of the committee of 
secret correspondence be altered, and that for the 
future, it be stiled the committee of foreign atfairs. 
Vhat a secretary be appointed to the said commit- 
tee, with a salary of seventy dollars a month. 
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“ 'Fhat the said secretary, previous to his enter- 
ing on his office, take an oath, to be administered 
by the president;” “Well and faithfully to execute 
the trust reposed in him, according to his best skill 
and judgment, and to disclose no matter, the /num- 
ledge of which shall be acquired in consequence of such, 
his office, that he shall be directed to keep secret.” 
“« Also the oath prescribed for the officers of the 
army,” the latter clause of which is, “J do swear, 
&c. &c. that I will serve the United States in the 
office of which I now hold, and in any other 
office which I may hereafter hold, by their appoint- 
ment or under their authority, with fidelity and 
honour, and according to the best of my skill and 
understanding.” . 

“« Congress proceeded to the election of the said 
secretary, and the ballots being taken, 

Thomas Paine was elected.” 

Here was an honourable and lucrative office be- 
stowed upon Paine, and I should Jike to hear from 
his own confession, who was the member of con- 
gress, that put him in nomination....perhaps he 
docs not know, or has forgotten....lJ¢ has not pro- 
bably forgotten the fable of the “ countryman and 
the adder.” How well he deserved this distin- 
guished mark of confidence and trust, and how 
sacredly he observed the oaths he took, when 
sworn into office, a few more referrences to the 
journals of Congress will enable us to discover. 


Meantime I am, 
Your friend, 
THE EXAMINER. 


Oliver Oldschool, Esq. 


ke] 
AN AUTHOR’S KVENINGS, 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDAR. 


An original work, and greatly superior to the 
ordinary poetical triffes of the hour, has been put 
into my eager hands, and caught my roving eye 
with the dazzling title of “ The Meteors.” This 
glittering name is not arrogantly assumed. The 
following are like “ the sparkles of a glancing star.” 
They are bright and beautiful, and thus giid my 
evening hour. 


I bought a horse; the owner swore 
He had no fault, was far from vicious: 
Thus much was well, I ask’d no more 
Not choosing to be thought capricious. 


When, lo! to my surprise, I find, 
This faultless horse is almost blind. 
In hase, I hie me back to meet 
My jockey; find him...." sir, this cheat 
Will never do; the nag’s unsound, 
Has not an eye to see the ground:” 
Friend, quoth the man, as sharp as salt, 
"Tis his méefortune....not his fault. 


The subject of Plagiarism has never been more 
merrily treated, than in the ensuing tale, which 
not Marot, not La Fontaine, not John Hall Steven- 
son, could have told with more naivete, than our 
author. All is easy, all is animated. The versifi- 
cation flows. incnedebili lenitate, like the river, 
described by Cesar. 


A Poet being once accus’d 
That many of the thoughts he used 
Were sroven; with patience heard his friend, 
An author likewise, to the end. 


“ That paragraph, I own, is &me, 
But I can show you, sine for line, 
From whence you every beauty took, 
"Tis in a most uncommon book 
Where every theughi of yours, and better, 
I lately found in old black letter.” 


In vain the other urg’d his plea, 
That great wits sometimes might agree: 
s Well, well, (he ee let truth prevail, 
It will not spoil the following 
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VALE. 


Young Kitty grew so fajr a madd, 
That Grandmama was much afraid 
To trust the damsel out of view, 
Lest any mischief should ensue; 
Experience is the test of truth, 

The old lady prco'd it in her youths 
So, for good reasons she could bring, 


Kept Kitty near her apron string. T 


Now Kitty’s grandsire was of mind, 
Restraint, of whatsoever kind, 
Was wrong, except when he, in vain, 
Besought his dearest to restrain 
The gentle warblings of that tongue, 
On which most bony 'd accents hung, 
Sweets; too luxuriantly enjoy’d, 
That long ago his taste had cloy’d. 
Thus, either party claim’d the art 
To guard fair Kitty’s tender heart. 


The old lady led a tiresome life, 
For Kitty long’d to be a wife, 
And though full many a suitor came 
Not one could please the cautious dame. 
Among the rest young Clodio strove, 
The fair one list to his love, 
Which fact once known....the youth no more 


Dar’d set his foot within the door. 


The banish’d lover bore his doom 
Like others, humbly, I presume, 
That is, he wrote, and brib'd the maid, 
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The old lady easily believes 
She's not in danger from the thieves; 
For, if sir Simon should have found ‘em, | 
He must, ere this, have ca’en and bound ‘em: 
. That fancy gave her no great fear, 
Another did, as you shall hear. © 


Tis very odd, thought she, that miss 
Should be below so soon as this; 
What though we all imagin'd danger, 
That only makes the thing the strangers; 
Ui:common thieves, indeed, are those 
Which females run the first to oppose. 
Sir Simon have you scar’d ’em, dear?..... 
“ My love, no thief have I seen here, 
That Tray is an unlucky cur...” 
“ He is, indeed! (quoth Betty,) sir, | 
To call my master up so early, 
And fright us all for nothing....nearly; 
My dear young tady snatch'd her gown. 
And made me instantly come down ° 
To hide what most in hazard stocd, 
And save what ea/uadles we could.” 


“ But, (adds the old lady,) are you sure, 
Since things are never too secure, 
The villains are not somewhere hid? 
Which accident may heaven forbid.” 


u I've search’d the place, my dear, all over, 
The devil a rogue can I discover !” 


“ Well, well, Sir Simon, he it so, 
But Z'd/ searcn further, ere I go; 


for its literary merit, without presuming to gite 


my sanction to the satire. 
THE HONEY MOON. 


Serene aud tranquil was the night, 
The n'ght that clos’d the summer day, 
And brilliant shone the Moon, and bright, 
And warm and tender was ber ray. 


s How like our loves,” the husband cried, 
As on his arm Louisa hung Te 

Scarce had Louisa been a bride, 
And both were fond, and both were young. 


This Moon, how like our love, my dear, 
He said, and clasp’d her round the waist; 
'Tis pure and perfect, and sincere, 
Tender and true, and warm, though chaste. 


Time flew.....the youthful pair agaia 
Enjoy’d at eve the stilly vale; 

The Moon still shone, but in the wane, 
Her form less round, her face more palo, 


This too is like our love, my queen, 

For though less radiant and less bright; 
Yet still o'er all this sylvan scene, 

She sheds a soft and pleasing light. 


Louisa bow’d her beauteous head, 
And yet a sigh escap’d her breast; 
Perhaps the fair one would have said, 
She (i4'd the first bright moon. che best. 


= Who all his billete doux convey'd. Come Betty....bear that light before, 
His mistress, as his zeal deserv’d, And every corner we’ll explore: Time linger’d, yet again the pair 
The intercourse of souls preserv'd. S'r Simon does things like a sioven, The balmy breath of eye imbib’d; 


But absence is a cruel state, 
Tis needless to expatiate, 
And shew how, during this dread trial, 
Love measures time, unlike the dial, 
My muse her story ne'er delays 
By dwelling on the et ceteras. 


Suppose.....we peep intu that oven.” 


« La! Madam, may I be so bold, 
That oven’s full as it can hold; 
They can't be there; ‘tis vain to seek...” 
“ Do, Betty, mind me, when I speak.” 


Poor Betty from experience knew 


And now less perfect, yet still fair, 
The Moon, alas! two horns describ’d. 


This too is love, Louisa says, 

The love, my dear, that life adorns !- 
Perfect, at first, it soon decays, 

Decays and ends, at-last, in HQANA, 


A secret meeting was projected, Prevarication would not do, ga 
And very speedily effected; And therefore hesitates no more I believe it was Lady Montague, or the author 
T'was just about the break of day, But, trembling.....opes the oven's door: ’ l ' o 
When most good folks in slumber lay; No time to peep.....that very minute of Lady Montague’s letters, for their genuineness 


has been doubted by recent incredulity, who first 
shewed us fashionable specimens of Turkish poetry. 
Her versions, whether prose or poetical, were not 
of much value, and are now forgotten. Whatever 
Sir William Jones has translated from the diglects 
of the East will continue coeval with his fame, and 
the following ode will probably be lost only with 
that elegant English, in which it is rendered. 


And Betty’s head, invention rich-in, 
Gontriv’d the scene should be the kitchen. 


Bounc’d out our Clodia, hid within it. 


To paint the general consternation, 
Would too much lengthen the narration. 
Now, says my lady, love, you see, 

Fine works were here, except fur me! 

Pretty !....... ‘© Stop, stop,” Sir Simon cries, 

“ I always grant you very wise; 

I own it, to my great disgrace, 

I ne'er had thought of such a place. 

The oven, it must be contest, 

Was the last place I should have guess'd, 

And yet ‘tis odd the thought struck you, 

Or any.......... WHO VE NOT BEEN THERE TOO.” 


‘When down stairs tripping came the lady 
Mer faithful swain was there already... 
What bliss !....But offered, ah! in vain, 

For Tray that moment slips his chain; 
He hears a stranger's voice below 

And needs must let his master know. 
Cncourteous dog! hast never heard 


Truth should not always be declar'd ! A TURKISH ODE OF MESIHI. 


Translated by Sir William Jonee, 


Hear how the nigh’ ingales, on every spray, 
Hail in wild notes the sweet return of May! 
The gale. that o’er yon waving almond blows, 
The verdant bank with silver blossoms strows: 
The smiling season decks each flowery glade. 
Be gay: too soon the flowers of spring will fade. 


The echoing bark resounds above, 
And Prudence flies to succour Love, 


` Now friend, the bard accus’d, exclaim'd, 
Fou see the point at which I've aim’d: 

You would have borrowed from the store 
Had J not rummaged it be fore; 

Leave censure to the critic throng, 
Brother, we both are in the wrong. 


What gales of fragrance scent the vernal air ! 
Hills, dales, and woods, their lovelics: mantles wear. 
Who knows what cares await that fatal day, a 
When ruder guests shall banish gentle May ? 

Even death, perhaps, our va!lies will invade, 
Be gay: too soon the flowers of spring will fade. 


I have the greatest possible respect for the boly 
institution of matrimony, and, with our modest 


But Genius, when demanded most, Milton, 


Too frequently deserts his post. 

So ‘twas with Betty, whose desire, 
Though simply to conceal the squire, 
Could scarce accomplish it before 
Sir Simon thunder’d at the door. 


Of the genial hed, 


With most mysterious reverence I deem. The tulip now its varied bue displays, 


And sheds, like Ahmed’s eye, celestial rays. 

Ah, nation ever faithful, ever true, 

The joys of youth, while May invites, pursue ! 

Will not these notes your timorous minds persuade? . 
Be gay: too spon the flowers of spring wall fade. 


How often have I exclaimed with the experienced 
Solomon, that two are better than one, and how often 
have I ve-echoed the pensive remark of an apocry- 
_phal writer, who, with a sigh from his bachelor 
heart, informs us, that He, who hath no wife, 
. wandereth up and down mourning. It is shameful, 
‘the Vicar of Wakeficld would say, to continue 
single, and only talk of population, and none but 
‘those, who are hardened sinners, and obstinately 
impenitent ın the ways of celibacy, could approve 
of the following sarcasm at wedded life. Let withngs 
joke, and let the gibing Gibbon sncerat the married, 
6 For my single self?’ I like to see Benedict and 
Beatrice in unison. I abominate the allegory of 
Louisa, in the last stanza, and I copy the poem 


The sparkling dew-drops o'er the lillies play, 
Like orient pearls, or like the beams of day. 
If love and mirth your wanton thoughts engage, 
Attend, ye nymphs (a poet’s words are sage.) 
While thue you sit beneath the trembling shade, 
Be gay : too soon the flowers of spring will fade. 


The fresh blown rose like Zeineb’s cheek appears, 
: When pearls, like dew drops, glitter im her ears. 
The charms of youth at once are seen and past; 
And nature says, ‘ They are too sweet to last,’ 
So blooms the rose; and so the blushing maid! 
Be guy: too soon the flowers of spring will fade 


But Beelzebub, or proverbs lie, 
Must have a finger in each pie. 
Jecame into my lady's head,. 
"hat ste had better leave ber bed; 
So down she comes, and in she dashes, 
Poor Kitty turns as pale as ashes, 


` 


t 
k; 


See yon anemontes their leaves unfold, 
With rubies faming, and with living gold ! 
While crystal flowers from weeping clouds descend, 
Enjoy the presence of the tuneful friend. 
Now, wh. le the wines are brought, the sofa’s lay’d, 
Be gay: (oo soon the flowers of spring will fade. 


The plants no more are dried, the meadows dead, 
No more the rose-bud hangs her pensive head: 
The shrubs revive in vallies, weads, and bowers, 
And every stalk is dtadem’d with flowers; 

In silken robes each hillock stands array’d, 
Be gay: too soon the Howers of spring will fade. 


Clear drops each morn impear! the rose’s bloom, 
And from its leaf the zephyr drinks perfume; 


The dewy buds expand their lucid store: 
Be this our wealth: ye damsels, ask no more. 


Though wise men envy, and though foels upbraid, 
Be gay: too soon the flowers of spring will fade. 


The dew-drops, sprinkled by the musky gale, 
Are chang’d tu essence, ere they reach the dale. 
The mild blue sky a rich pavilion spreads, 
Without our labor, o'er our favour’d heads. 

Let athers toil in war, in arts, or trade, 

Bs gay: too soon the flowers of spring will fade. 


Late, gloomy winter chill'd the sullen sir, 
Till Soliman arose, and all was fair.. 
Soft in his reign the notes of love resound, 
And Pleasure’s rosy cup goes freely roand. 
Here onthe bank, which man ling vines o’ershade, 
Be gay: too soon the flowers of spring will fade. 


May this rude lay from age to age remain, 
true memorial of this lovely train. 
me, tharming maid, and hear thy poet sing, 
Thyself the rose, and he the bird of spring: — 
Love hids him sing, and love will be obey’d. 
Be gay: too soon the flowers of spring will fade. 
=a 


CRITICISM. 
REVIEW OF LYCEE, &c. 


(Concluded, ) 


Lycee ; ou, Cours de Literature, Ancienne et Moderne 
" Par J. F. La Harpe. 12 Tom. 8vo. A Paris, 
chez, H. Agasse, Imprimeur Libraire, Rue des 
Poitevins, An 7 de la Republique. i. e. The 
Lyceum; or, a course of Literature, Ancient and 
Modern. 1800. 


Klis criticism on the history, philosophy, and 
maiscellaneous literature of each of the three pe- 
riods, into which be divides his history, is much 
more short aod cursory than that on the two other 
stabjects. He treats: of the Greek and Roman his- 
torians under two clagses:....In the first he ranks 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon,. Livy, Sallust, 
Tacitus, and Quintus Curtius. -He gives a detailed 
account of the merits and defects of each; in which, 
if he has fallen into any error, it is with regard to 
‘Fhucydides, to whom he greatly prefers Sallust, 
and almost every historian in the class. Thucydides, 
by the ancients, was iooked upon as a perfect model 
of historic wisdom and dignity. We think he has 
meade several very just observations in defence of 
the speeches in the ancient historians, which he 
has employed a whole section to vindicate. 
aeceunt of the historians in the second class, though 
sbort, is sufficient to give a very distinct idea of the 
character of each, anda pretty accurate notion of 
their merits.and defects. In almost every instance 
his judgment is enlightened, and may he trusted. 
He professes to give but a superficial review of 
philosophy, which he could not expect, he says, 
to render equally interesting to his auditors with 
his other subject& He examines the philosophy 
ef Plato; but, we think, he has erred farther from 
his plan in his case, than in any other part of his 
book. Instead of examining the writings of Plato 
as the subject of taste, he gives a detailed ac- 
count ef bis abstract notions, and metaphysical 
conjectures; in which much was certainly not to 
be found the object of praise, Had he consider- 
ed Plato, ag we think it was the nature of his 
plan to hare done, as a moral and eloquent 
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-writer of the first class, he would have been 
more interesting as well ae instructive. It is 
rather wonderful that it did not occur to so en- 
lightened a writer, that here was a most proper 
place to deliver a criticism on dialogue writing; 
a species of composition, the nature of which 
has been less developed than any other, and of 
which Plato was the inventor. And it wouid 
certainly have been very much to his purpose 
to have explained that exquisite art with win h 
Plato conducts his argument, and which, not 
less than the charms of his style, renders him 
the most bewitching of authors. He next examincs 
at considerable length, the philosophical writ.ngs 
of Plutarch, which he warmly recommends, and 
the beauties of which he very justly details. 
Cicero, of all the philosophers of antiquity, is 
he whose writings he most esteems, and he 
certainly points out their excellencies with great 
skill, and shews a very complete acquaintance with 
their contents, and a strong feeling of their merits. 
As to Seneca, with whom he closes his account of 
the ancient philosopty, we rather think he has been 
led, from oppesition to Diderot, who affected to set 
Seneca above all writers, to undervalue that cele- 
brated author, who, though he has some defects of 
style, which have been enlarged upon, certainly 
possesses the most dazzling eloquence, and has a 
power of warning his reader upon moral subjects 
beyond any author almost with whom we are 
acquainted. 

Such is the plan of this author's critical review 
of ancient literature. He shews himself to be very 
thoroughy accuainted with it. And though he is a 


| warm, he is not a superstitious admirer of the an- 


cients. The three first volumes of this work may 
be safely recommended as a body of just criticism 
upon ancient literature, more full and minute than 
any which has yet been presented to the public. 
We shall not be particular in our account of what 
he has done, respecting the two remaining periods 
of his review. Indecd it will not be necessary, be- 
cause his mode of procedure is afmost exactly the 
same in these, which we have seen it to be in the 
former. In the literature of the age of Louis the 
fourteenth, there is no epic poem to review; for it 
is only the literature of France, which our author 
considers in his two last periods. He proceeds, 
therefore, immediately to the drama. And, with 
the same minuteness which we described him to 
have employed with regard to the ancient dramatic 
poets, and even still greater, he analyzes and exa- 
mines each of the plays of Corneille and Racine; 
describing the circumstances in which they were 
praduced, the success they had, the art of the poet, 
in such pieces, and all its excellencies and defects. 
He enumerates and characterises all the inferior 
writers of tragedy, during the same period; and 
then proceeds to comedy; when, after a short ac- 
couut of those who preceded Moliere, he dwells at 
seat length upon that author, and then, as he did 
in tragedy, gives a more cursory review of all the 
inferior comic writers of the age of Louis the four- 
teenth. After this he considers the opera of the 
same period, chiefly that of Quinault ; the odes, the 
satirical and epistolary poetry, fables, tales, pas- 
toral poetry and the different kinds of light poetry. 
The next subject is the eloquence of the age of 
Louis the fourteenth. He mentions Grst, the elo- 
uence of the bar, and that of the deliberative kind 
in popular assemblies. But, though he thinks 
France did produce some specimens in both these 
kinds at that period, of no little merit, be allows 
sade were but few; and that the circumstances of 
rance were not favourable to produce them. He 
finds compensation in the eloquence of the pulpit. 
This he divides into two kinds; the funeral oration, 
and the sermon. And, after some observations on 
the earlier productions of both specics.in France, he 
enlarges upon Bossuet, as a mode? almost perfect 


in the farmer, and Massillon, ia the latten Yeveral 
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just and uncommon remarks are made on the na- 
ture of this species of composition. And every 
reader of taste will be pleased with the full develop 

ment which he has given us of the beauties of stile 
und thought in Bossuet and Massillon. He allows 
that France had not much to boast of her historical 
compositions in the time of Lauis XIV. Peisa 
great admirer of Bossuet’s Discourse on Universal 


‘History: he praises Fleury’s Ecclesiastical His- 


tory : and speaks with respect of some of the pro- 
ductions of Vertot. He gives.a whole scction to 
the consideration of memoirs; in which be men- 
tions, with particular praise, those of Jeannin, of 
Villeroi, of Torcy, of Turenne, of Sully, the Let- | 
ters of Cardinal d’Ossat, the Memoirs of Mademoi- 
selle de Montpensier and Molleville. ‘ But for the 
knowledge of men and of affairs," says he, “ nothing 
can be compared, even at the greatest distance, witli 
the Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz: ‘tis the most 
precious monument, in that kind, which remains to 
us of the last age. 

We can do little more than barely name the dif- 
ferent authors in philosophy, whom he has criti- 
cised, and declare our opiaion that his appreciation 
both of their doctrines, and of their talent in deli- 
vering them, is, for the most part, perfectly correct. 
The writers in metaphysics, whom he examines, 
are, Descartes, Pascal, Fenelon, Malebranthe, and 
Bayle. His account of Bayle is really valuatle, be- 
cause it has seldom fallen to the lot of that man to 
be either praised or blamed, with moderation. 
Neither the metaphysics of Descartes nor Fenelon, 
perhaps, deserve all the praise which he bestows 
upon them. We are better metaphysicians in Bri- 
tain than they are in France. But it is pleasing to 
observe this learned and ingenious man, in the si- 
tuation in which he is placed, so attached to the 
‘sentiments of religion and morality, that he cannot 
‘help regarding, with veneration, every opinion, 
which has heen employed with success in their de- 
fence. As writers in morals, he names Fenelon, 
Nicole, Duguet, Larochefoucauld, Ladruyere, and 
St. Evremond. Most of his observations on each 
of them are just and interesting. But his criticism 
on Larochefoucauld is the fullest which we remem- 
ber to have seen; and, though a little mure mcta- 
physical acumen be wanting to the complete refu- 
tation of that author’s maxims, what he has said ia 
highly valuable. A short criticism on romances 
and tales concludes this part of his subject. 

Of the literature of the last period we have the 
criticism of the poetry only. He promises some 
additional voluines on the philosophy of the eigh- 
teenth century. Jnto the poetry of this period he 
enters with the greatest minuteness of detail. Ne 
Jess than four volumes are employed upon it. He 
begins with the Henriade of Voltaire, of which he 
isa great admirer. He is too wise and too candid 
not to admit its defects, but he contends that it has 
many, and great beauties; and we think he does 
proce that it bas been, m general, under-rated. He 
examines the tragedies of Voltaire, in no less than 
two full volumes: and much fine instruction om that. 
species uf composition is to be found in them) It is 
here, indced, that we think this author chiefly ex- 
celse He omits not the writers of the second class. 
And when he has thus fully discussed the tragic 
writing of this period, be passes on to the comedies. 
He first examines that curious question, whetber t® 
write atragedy or acomedy. be most difficult? where 
the reader will find several ingenious and important 
observations. And then be appreciates the merits, 
one after another, of the numerous comic writers of 
this period. Ie examines, with great judgment, 
the nature and merits of that new species of drama, 
which was introduced into France by La Chaussée, 
and which they sometimes call Comedie Mixte, 
sometimes Larmoyante, and criticizes with his 
usual correctness, the productions in that kind, of 
Voltaire, Diderot, and others. The last voluane cone 
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the different writers of these two descriptions, which | /untastical taste, or abominable licentiousness to remain 


‘have appeared in France, during the last century. 

We cannot close this account of Laharpe's work, 
without mentioning a very eloquent discourse, pre- 
fixed to his review of the literature of the eighteenth 
century, and delivered inthe Lyceum in December 
1794; in which he describes, in the most glowing 
eolours of horror and indignation, the persecution 
which literature had suffered during a few of the 
preceding years, and the utter abasement into which 
France had been sunk, with regard to every thing, 
the object of taste, reason, sentiment or virtue. 

& Shall our wretched tyrants,” s^ys he, “ be com- 
pared to the men, who have effected revolutions in 
other countries; and who, setting morality aside, 
were great men?” “ There is not one of ours,” 
continues he, “ and history will prove it, whom 
Cromwell would have employed as a sergeant in 
his army, or a messenger to one of his offices.” 
“ Methinks I see them yet,” cries he, * those ruf- 
fians under the name of patriots, those oppressors 
of the nation, under the name of magistrates of the 
people, mixing themselves among us in crouds, with 
their grotesque apparel, which they called exclu- 
sively that of patriotism; as if patriotism must of 
mecessity be ridiculous and impure; with their 
coarse accent and brutal language, which they 
called republican; as if grossness and indecency 
were so essentially republican ; with their haggard 
countenance and wild and troubled eyes, the witness 
efan evilconscience, throwing around them looks at 
ence stupid and threatening, on the instruments of 
the sciences, of which they did not even know the 
wames; on the monuments of the arts, which 
were so strange to them; on the busts of those 
great men, the mention of whom had scarcely ever 
reached their ears: and one would have said, that 
the sight of al? that literary pomp, of all that inno- 
cent luxury of all those riches of taste and genius, 
rouzed within them that sullen and ferocions hatred, 
that internal rage concealed within the darkest 
doublings ef self-love, which stirs up in secret the 
ignorant and ill-cottditioned man against every 
thing, which is more valuable than himself.” 

It is certainly an objection to this book, that the 
part of it which treats of modern litefature, should 
be confined so exclusively to that of France. It 
cannot be so interesting to Englishmen, as if it had 
been mixed with criticisms upon the favourite 
authors of this and the other countries of Europe. 
And we should think, scarcely so interesting even 
to Frenchmen themselves. We suspect, too, that 
it will appear tedious to the readers, who seek only 
for amusement in books. We are pretty certain, 
however, that the person, who wants to be inured 
to habits of accurate investigation, and to have his 
judgment exercised, in just decision, concerning 
the objects of taste, will not find fault either with 
the number of the subjects of judgment, whicl: this 
euther has brought forward, or the minuteness, 
with which he enters into their merits and defects. 
Yet, itis, perhaps, to be granted, that there is a difiu- 
sion of stile in the book, which spins it out to a 
greater length than is necessary. But this is the 
character of French composition: and an English 
Writer of tolerable merit generally condenses more 
thoughts into one page, than the very best of the 
French putinto two. But then this nervous Eng- 
lishman will not have all the flowing softness in his 
periods, without which a Frenchman would not be 
read. And those of our authors who study this 
delicate accomplishment, have, in general, all the 
diffusion of a French writer, without his vivacity. 

It is certainly no little praise to say of a French- 
men, who has passed through all that has heppencd 
in that country, for a few years, before and since the 
revolution, that though intimately connected with 
the principal philosophrsts of the age,and even, at one 
period. partially infected with their detestable princi 
ples, he very goon perceived. anc r:nfull; retracted, 


his error; and has suffered wo vestige, either of their g it conveys but a very faint idea of the misery, 


on his mind. And it is surely a pleasing considera- 
tion to persons of every country, that a man is now 
employed to instruct the inhabitants of Paris, with 
a taste, formed upon the pure models of ancient 
Greece and Rome, and the best productions of the 
former days of French literary glory, who has the 


utmost contempt for the weakness of that pretended 


philosophy, which has turned every thing upside 
down, and the greatest abhorrence of its tendency, 
and who understands and values the solidity and 
truth, as well as the salutary influence, of those 
venerable doctrines, which unite the heart of man 
to the author and to the partners of his nature 

} — —— — | 


THOMAS PAINE. 


[The subsequent article is descriptive of one, who, in a bill 
of indictment, found by a grand jury of the universe, 
might be described, as THE COMMON DISTURBER OF 
wa:tons. Thomas Paine is a perpetual rebel; not only 
a foe to Christianity, but to civil obedience, not only an 
enemy to subordination, but to society. His favorable 
reception, among Americans, would foully tarnish oar 
national honour; for it is notorious that men of his own 
jacobinical complexion, and zealots for the propagation of 
bis own theories, have long since abandoned the degraded 
man, though they strive to disseminate the opinions of 
the factious writer. } 

Before Paine fied from England to receive the 
fraternal hug of the regicides of France; he made 
a house in London called the White Bear, in 
Picadilly, his usual place of residence. The 
house, which was a respectable one, became so 
notorious on account of Paine’s visits, that the 
landlord was not only under the necessity of abso- 
lutely forbidding the Infidcl to enter his door, but to 
circulate handbills acquainting the public that 
Thomas Paine was no longer suffered to visit the 
White Bear. Paine’s character in Paris is well 
known to have been so despicable, even among 
those that belonged to the same party, that his compa- 
ny was avoided like the presence of a person 
infected with the plague. He never associated 
but with the meanest and lowest of the scribbling 
tribe; indeed he was suffered to associate with 
no others. Frequently he was found rolling and 
tossing in the streets, in a state of mloxication 
that astonished the Parisians unused to such 
spectacles of kuman depravation; they cailed lumi 
the English Ourang Outang. One evening Faine 
was caught in this disgraceful state, and was 
conveyed to an exhibition of wild beasts, kept 
near: the Palais Royal, where he was displayea 
during his state of intoxication, in a cage, along 
with a bear and a monkey, to the no small amuse- 
ment of the Sans Culottes. 'Fhis happened in the 
year 1797, when a Mr. Benjamin Sword, a 
respectable merchant of Glasgow, was in Paris, 
who was present at the spectacle. Mr. Sword 
afterwards dined in a select company of Scotch 
gentlemen, where the unfortunate Thomas 
Muir was present, as also Toin Paine. The author 
ofthe Age of Reason ina few hours got so com- 
pletely besotted, that they were under the 
necessity of having him dragged out, and convey- 
ed home to his lodzings in a fiacre. It was solely 
at the request of Mr. Sword, that Puine was invited 
as even Muir, his fellow sufferer in politics, was 
too much of a Christian to relish the conversation 
of such an infidel. 

For the last eight years our hero existed in 
Paris solely on the charity of the booksellers. 
who employed him a few hours in the morning. 
the only part of the day during which Paine was 
sober, in correcting the press. His lodgings were 
frequently in some cellur, in some remote lane ot 
the city, and frequently he has been known to be 
so reduced as to be under the necessity of serv- 
ing the Parisian Pusssurds to open and clean their 
sheil fish! This description of Paine may appear 
to some to be exaggerated, but so far from that, 
the 


fiih and the contempt, which atiended the author 
of Conimon Sense during his residcnce in Paris 3 
indeed scarcely any words can paint the wretched 

life he usually led. It was not until the arrival of 
Chancellor Livingston, that Paine was honored with 
the visitof a single respectable American. The 

attention which our minister paid to this infidel, 
not only astonished, but even disgusted the Court 
of the First Consul. It gave to Bonaparte but a 

very contemptible idea of ihe talents of Mr. Living- 
stone When the chancellor was first introduced to 
the First Consul, the Jatter received him with the 
coldest indifference. ‘Tallcyrand observee Bona- 
parte’s behaviour, and tcok the opportunity of 
informing him that Mr. Livingston was a charac- 
ter that held the first reputation in the United 
States. “ He may hold what reputation he may, 
(said Bonaparte) I know mankind as well as most 
people, and the conduct of that American certainly 
does not impress my mind with the most favorable 

opinion.” The public may rely upon the correct- 

nessof this observation of Bonaparte respecting Mr. 

Livingston. It was received directly from a Mr. 
Lapigare, a French gentleman of the greatest 
respectability, and an intimate acquaintance of 
the chancellur’s, who resides near Hudson, in 
the state of New-York. Mr. Lapigare had the 
perusal of a letter from Paris which contained 
the observation. Had Mr. Lapigare been a 
Federalist, the democrats, no doubt. would imme- 
diately insist upon the story being a forgery; out 
as Mr. Lapigare is well known in the state where 
he resides, to be a warm Jeffersonian, no such con 
clusion can be drawn, nor will Mr. Lapigare deny 
his having said so, and he added, at the same 
time, that the countenance which Mr. Livingston 
gave Paine, in his opinion, was the cause of it. 


How humiliating is it to Americans to be told 
that the fourth of July was celebrated by their 
minister and their countrymen in Paris, by giv- 
ing a public entertainment to the greatest infidel on 
earth! 


STATISTICAL REMARKS. 


The number ofthe inhabitants of a country or city 
is almost renewed every thirty years; and, in a 
century, the human race.is renewed three times 
and one third. > | a en 

- If we aliow three generations for a century, and- 
suppose the world to be only five thousand seven 
hundred years old, there appears to have been one 
hundred and seventy-one generations since the cre- 
ation of the world to the present time, one handred 
and twenty-four since the deluge, and fifty-three 
since the Christian æra; and as there is not a family 
that can prove its orign even so far back as theem- 
peror Charlemagne, it consequently follows thst 
the most ancient families are unable to trace their 
origin farther back than thirty generations. Very 
few indeed can trace so far, without diving ins 
fiction. 

Out of one thousand infants, who are nursed ty 
the mother, about three hundred die; of the same 
number, committed to the care of strange nurses, 
itis calculated that five hundred perish. 

Among the one hundred and fifteen deaths, their 
may be reckoned one woman in child-bed ; but only 
one of four hundred dies in labour. 

The small-pox, in the natural way, usually carries 
off eight out of one hundred. _ +04 

By inoculation, one divs out of three hundred. 

It is remarked, that more girls than boys die of 
the small-pox in the natural way. 

From the calculations founded on the bills 
mortality, only one out of three thousand one 
hundred and twenty-six reaches the agc of one hun- 
dred, 

More people live to a greater ape in elevated situs 
ations than an those which are lower. 


The probability is, that a new born child will live 
to the age of thirty-four yearsand six months. 
Years. Years. Months. 


Thatoneof 1 will live 41 9 
3 45 7 

5 46 4 

10 44 9 

A person of 15 41 6 
20 -38 3 

24 35 5 

30 32 5 

35 29 8 

40 26 6 

45 23 (2) 

50 20 li 

S$ 17 a) 

60 14 > | 

65 li 5 

70 8 il 

73 6 8 

80 4 10 

85 3 3 

90 2 o 


The proportion of the deaths of women to those 
ef men is, one hundred to one hundred and eight ; 
the prubable duration of a man’s life is sixty years. 

_ Married women live longer than those who are 
not married. | 

By observations made during the space of fifty 
years it has been found that the greatest number of 
deaths has been in the month of March; and next 
to that, the months of August andjSeptember. In 
November, December, and February, there are the 
fewest deaths. - 


Sa 
LAW INTELLIGENCE. - 
SLANDER, : 


Pearce 0. Luckfield. 


Mr. Erskine stated the case for the plaintiff; his 
client was an attorney, who lived in Fitzroy-square ; 
the defendant was a German, a musical iustrument 
maker, connected with the house of Longman and 
Broderip: the jury, (from their frequent attendance 
in that court) must be aware, that those attornies, 
who were proved to have misconducted themselves 
in their profession, were always punished with pro- 
per severity; it was, therefore, but just, that those 
who conducted themselves uprightly, should, by the 
verdict of a jury, protect their characters from 
malicious slanderers; his client had been called 
upon by a Mr. Fountain, to draw the will of Mr. 
Mason, a publican, who lived in Tottenham Court 
Road, but who was then in such a bad state of 
health, that his death was daily expected. He ar- 
cordingly went to the house, but was obstructed, as 
much as possible, by Mrs. Mason and the defen- 
dant, from seeing the sick man; he, however insist- 
ed on admittance, took Mr. Mason’s instructions, 
and drew his will. In consequepce of this, the 
defendant, who was on the most intimate terms of 
friendship (if it was nothing more than friendship) 
with Mrs. Mason, quarrelled with him, abused him, 
and told him, in the presence of other persons, 
“ that he was no attorney, but a petsy-fogging scoun- 
drel, that he had drawn his own will, and not the 
will of Mr. Mason, and that he came there to help 
to rob Mrs. Mason of her property.” Such 
words as these, spoken of an attorney, were clearly 
actionable; and when they were said of an honest 
man, acting faithfully in the discharge of his trust, 
it was the duty of his client, who possessed a cha- 
racter and who valued it, to bring a slanderer of this 
descrsption, before a jury of his country, and give 
him an opportunity of justifying his expressions, if 
they are true, under the penalty of being recorded 
as a slanderer, should they appear to be false. 

Mr. Fountain, the first witness for the plaintiff, 
said, that he was related tothe late Mr. Mason, and 
had been a school-fellow of his; that, hearing he was 
i), he called at his house to ove him, Lut was told he 
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had gone to Fulham; ‘not believing this story, he 
forced his way to his bed-chamber, and found him 
in a dying state. He was much shocked at this 
discovery, and after some little conversation with 
him, he sent for the plaintiff to take Mr. Mason's 
instructions, and draw his will. When the plain- 
tiff caine to the house, he was opposed by the de- 
fendant and Mrs. Mason; he, however, drew his 
will, and an altercation afterwards ensued, in which 
the defendant used words to the effect of those 
stated by Mr. Erskine, from the declaration. 

A Mr. Spencer, a surgeon and apothecary, (who 
attended Mason) anda Mr. Thompson, swore po- 
sitively to the expressions having been made use of 
by the defendant; but it appeared, that they rather 
proceeded from passion, und the irritation of the 
moment, than from any deliberate malicious inten- 
tion of injuring the character ef the plaintiff in his 
profession. 

Mr. Park addressed the jury in mitigation of 
damages. He thought mere nominal damages 
would meet the justice of the case. 

Lord Ellenborough told the jury, that the words 
were clearly proved to have been spoken, and that 
they were actionable. It was the province of the 
jury, however, to proportion the damages, they 
should give, to the injury sustained, and to the cir- 
cumstances of the case. It appeared to him, that 
those expressions rather procceded from sudden 
passion than deliberate mialice....Verdict for the 
plaintif; damages 10l. 


Es 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


An article of nautical import, found under the 
head of European intelligence, suggests an humors 
dus combination. 

October 20. This morning dispatches, said to be 
of importance, arrived express to admiral Davies, to 
be put on board a fast sailing vessel directly They 
were instantly put on board the Nanble Cutter, jieu- 
tenant Jump. 


ANECDOTE FOUNDED ON FACT. 


A few days, prior to the late election, while the 
trade of being be citizenized was driving apace, one 
of the people, called Jrish, having a brother, who 
had applied for a certificate, took the trouble to 
wait upon the proper officer, for the purpose of ob- 
taining ite His business being made known.... 
the officer enquired the reason why, his brother had 
not come in persoa for the certificate? “ To tell you 
the truth gir,” (says Patrick) “ my brother is 
too drunk to come, and as I did not wish him ex- 
posed, 1 thought best to come myselr. Well, but 
somebody certified t’other day, that your brother 
was a person of good moral character, and of course, 
a sober man.” By Jasus, said Patrick, if they had 
known him, as well as I do, they would have been 
clear of certifying amy such thing. 


Citizen Gallatin is supposed to be calculating 
the amount of our losses at New-Orleans, and anx- 
iously inquires of the Spanish intendant, why he 
& stops de veels?” 
` SE 


CORRESPONDENCE. ss 


[Amid the difficulties of his publie duty, few things cheer 
the Editor more than such approbation and snch advice, 
as the following) | 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A VEMERABLE FRIEND IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


I know not what to reply to your invitation to | 


write, occasionally, in your paper. When my 
mind is warm with old-fashioned sentiments, I am 


sometimes ready to wish that they were communi- | 


cated to the public; and, on the other hand, when I 
reflect on the frequent ignorance, stupidity, and 
bliguness of the sovereign people, and the extent 
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to which they are apt to carry their resentments. I 
am afraid to have any thing to do with them. For, 
if I should happen to differ in opinion from any 
of their favourite demagogues, or if my senti- 
ments should be found to be not perfectly Gallo- 
republican, I might be culumniated in the Aurora; 
and though it is sometimes necessary that a chim- 
hey sweeper, or a scavanger be knocked down, yet 
a gentleman is loth to approach such filthy perso- 
nages, for. fear of being soiled bY their soot and 
mud. Iam glad that you have never promised to 
publish an impartial paper. I approve of your ge- 
neral plan, and of that variety of patter, by which 
you strive to allure squeamish readers, but I am 
afraid you must depend chiefly on your own stores, 
as I suppose it would be difficult to find, at present, 
many assistants. I am sometimes diffident of the 
propriety of admitting Latin, even though it has 
the advantage of not being understood, for as to 
French, it is quite another thing, being the Jan- 
guage of republicans. I think all apology for your 
assumed name of OLDSCHOOL, is unnecessary in an 
age,in which Alessidor, and Floreal, duo-di, tre-di Rx. 
are reckoned elegant compounds; for if it be legal 
and agreeable to Jacobin principles, to stitch Greek 
and Latin together, in the clumsy manner of the 
Taylors, who compiled the new French Calendar, 
it cannot surely be improper to combine two pure 
English words, even though they are plain and in- 
telligible. In a country so slow to reward useful 
labour, and so frequently ungrateful for actual ser- 
vice, it is impossible accurately to predict the fu- 
ture fortune of your work. But, if you can procure 
active and sincere friends to circulate it in other 
states, especially to the eastward, it may in time, 
force itse/f into public notice. But you will net 
expect to ind many subscribers in this state, which 
is so deeply immersed in jacobinism. Many dis- 
appointments and inconveniencics must be expect- 
ed, and you must fortify your spirit contemptuously 
to disregard the insolence of impertinent lictation 
and the abjectness of timid ccunsels. You are 
right toinsist on payment in advance, lest to all other 
Inconveniencies, that of bad debtors should be 
superadded, and such are apt to abound in an age 
of so much liberty. . 
lam, ` | 
With sincere esteem, yours. 
| ——_—__—} 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT TU CORRESPONDENTS. 


The communication, from a friend, of some loose 
sheets of the London Magazine, for July 1802, is 
very acceptable. Our poetical department will be 
enriched by the supply, from which some choice 
selections, will speedily be made. 

<n 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Our subscribers at Boston, Salem, New-York, 
Baltimore, Norfolk, Richmond, Charleston ang 
Savannah, are thanked by the Editor, for. their 
prompt and punctual attention to his wishes. If it 
were not for the liberal subscriptions he receives 
from many literary characters, in the above indi 
cated places, not a moiety of the ordinary expenses, 
even of printing the Port Folio, could be dis- 
charred from the funds of the establishment. 
A literary paper, without the gainful aid of 
advertisements, relies for its support upon distant 
subscribers, a general circylation, and regular re- 
ceiptss Gentlemen, who wish to read our Third 
volume, will please to give the Editor eariy notice, 
and he hopes that all who are indebted for pası 
Port Folio’s, will have the justice to cance! our chiimy, 
and that all, who choose to encourage the future 
publication, will have the ly.qality IQ oax ta wea. 


. BQile 
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-O let me hasten to forget 
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GRIGINALPOETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(PROM THE ANTI-DEMOCRAT.) 


(In the Zpistole Herotdum of Ovi, the classieal reader will 
instantly remember the original of the following, and 
the mere English reader may find, in some of the miscel- 
lanies of the day, a translation, we believe, by the cele- 


brated Mrs. Arra Benn. 


angh and sneer at repub’ 


contempt for democratic imposture. | 
PHYLLIS TO DE MO-PHOON. 


And does Demo-phoon, he for whom [ live, 
@ne thought to his distracted Phyllis give? 
Not more the wretch, sad victim of disease, 


To night's pain-lengthen'’d gloom, rejoicing sees, 


The morn succeed, than I thy letter sweet, 
Which as I read, my tears fast owing wet. 
Not the wild Arab more delights to hear, 
The Nile’s hoarse murmur, bursting on his ear, 
When, with the desert’s sultry blast opprest, 


His fainting heart scarce beats within his breast, 


Than I thy name; quick starting at the sound, 


The children drop their sports, and croud around ; 
Gur youngest hope still asks, with ceaseless dawl, 


* Papa send doodies to his little Sal!” 


_And darling Tom inquires with eager look, 


If you had also sent the promis’d book: 
Mient I note this early prodf so trae, 
That the lov'd boy in afl resembles yoa., 


Why dost than, criiel memory, bid reatoré 
‘Those luscious hours; we past on Gallia’s shove? 
They come too surely at her busy call— 
them all. | 
Enough the fleeting visions of the might 
By fancy bred, present thee to my sipht 
‘Yovex my soul. Thy sleep-imagin’d charms 


, With joy I view, and stretch my longing arms 


In vain to clasp thee ; vanishing in air 

Thy form dissolves and leaves me to despair; 

I wake to anguish and to hopeless love, 

And the fierce fires of mad’ning passion prove. 


~ Stil wik: thou fearless tempt power’s tott’ring 


height? 
Wow sad presages fill me with affright— 
Methinks I sce the storm already lowr, 
In vain dull Lincoln scribbles by the hour, 
His leaden sheet, from truth and reason free 


Alas! no Ægis will it prove to thee, 


To guard thee from an injur'd people’s hate, 
Or the low murmurs of the good and great. 
Thy ruin’s plan’d, and if I’m not mistaken, 
“ Aurora’ lies will hardly saye thy bacon. 


No more Duane dares cry out “ Rats; Rats; Rats;” 


The Scotchman’s ready with his BAG oF CATS. 
All, all conspire to push thee from thy seats 
—Better in time secure a safe retreat. 

Then quit the chair, return to M——, 

And let the cursed feds at others bellow. 


‘Resume the “ Notes,” and still philosophise ; 


Or write a book to prove the mammoth size. 


_ Believe me love, not all who boldly dare, 
As soldiers merely, the grim ranks of war, 
fre fit for Consuls; the untutor’d hand 

Of nerveless science, never could command 3 


Nor sah Wight, whom wild ambition fires, 


Is made for that to which his pride aspires. 
Remember Phaeton. He kneels forlorn, ` 
And sues to guide the chariot of the morn. 
With boding ears, unwilling to his prayer, 

The father-god consents; he bids prepare 

The fiery steeds and anxious marks the way 
Himself. The son, impatient of delay, 

Springs to the gorgeous seat and whirls the lash; 
Swift up the steeps ef air the coursers dash : 


Alas! hot long they hold their destined course 


To curb their fury once again he strains ; 


In the Anti-Democrat, a 
Naltimore paper, conducted by Mr. Paewriss, the fol- 
lowing ludicrous letter, supposed to be addressed to a 
eae Se personage, by a aA mistress, has made us 

icat morality; and our readers, 
the AXCIENT ORNTLEMEN of the country, will find, in 
the ensuing verses, fresh food to feed and increase their 


4 With strongest arm can wield the helm of state; 
"The patriot’s efforts for his country's good? 
A shatter’d ruin prostrate in the dust. 


‘Still for bis much lov'd Rome he watchful toil’d; 


| Falsehood approached to bless her fav’rite eon, 
‘And vice exulting mark’d him for her own. 


| While neger workin; him no wort a louse. 
1“ [ peep onc day; dey no go dere for corn; 


i 6 "Fore Christmas hext, she hab a pickininny.” 
ae 
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To keep the track Pheton plies his forve 
In vain, unconscious of resistless might, 
The steeds impetuous urge their devious flight; 


Wild with despair he drops thefloating reins. 
More widely now unmindlul of the goal, 

They blaze along and steer to either pole. 

Now burning downwards to the earth they bend 
In circling wheel, and now to heav’n ascend. 

Quick runhing flames the tow’ring forest fires; 
Sublime in air they curl their smoky spires. 

‘The hapless wood-nymphs, impotent to save, 
Disorder’d, shrieking, seek the sheltering cave: 
Far from the shore old Ocean’s trembling tide 
Receding, leaves a sandy desert wide ; 

From snow-clad mountains swelling torrents foam, 
And frighted nations dread the general doom. 
Jove, bending, hears their sadly piteous.cries, 
Grasps the red bolt and swift to vengeance flies 5 
High from the glittering car his lightning burl'’d 
The wretch whose madness would have fir'd a world. 
Taught by experience hadst thou shunned his fate, 
Ah me! how much I fear 'tis now too late! 


But, grant that thou art all that’s truly great, 


Lov'd by the worthy, by the worthless feared— 
Does merit always meet its just reward? 
How oft has blushing virtue seen withstood 


Beheld indignant the unworthy mind 
Blast the fair wreath that glory had entwin'd ; 
With tear’ bedew'd the hero's sculptur'd bust, 


Cr, ae 


"Twas not enough that all her foes he foil'd; 


First in dread war, and first in smiling peace; 

His, every virtue which the man may grace. 

Yet envy labours to destroy his fame, 

Nay, e’en base Romans live, who curse his name. 

Europe’s vile outcasts too have spit their gall— 

And thy man-mistress, Paine, the first of all. 

That name appals me;—at his wondrous birth, 

Dogs howl'd, owls screech'd, and horror seiz'd the 
earth ; l 

Wild from the denizens of murky hell; 

Convulsive laughter burst with hideous yell ; 

The pois’nous dug of base malignity 

The squallid bantling fed; with leering eye 


Why do my thoughts to other objects roam— 
Let me not think, but how to woo thee home. 
lor thee I sigh, and thy long absence mourn, 

O haste then to my arms; return, return. 

Oft do the beauteous pledges of our love 
Disconsolate around their mother move, 

With whining sob demand their father dear, 

Till bread and butter dry the glist’ning tear. 
Thy faithful servants frequent ask me when 
From the great town thou will come back again ; 
Old Cudjoe cries, to duty’s bidding true, 

“ Do make the paper peak, do missy, do; 
* Tell massa quick come home; now he no here, | 
“ De corn field nebcr see de overseer; ! 
“ Him all duy sleepin in de fodder-house 


“ Him often wid ‘4tnt Dinah in de barn ; 


«I no been hab um. but I bet a guinea, 


Where will Demo-phoon such enjoyments find, ` 
So unalloy'd, as those he left behind ? 
His the calm day, and his the blissful night; 
Each hour began and ended with delight. 
Bright was my morn and bright my noon of life; 
O bices its eve, and make a happy wile ; 


What stil remains, from care, from envy fice, 


Well pleas‘d I'd pass, content with love and thee. 


POST-SCRIPTUM. 


The blind mare’s dead, and I have sold her sja 
To buy some clouting——J shall soon lay in. 


Cape 
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The night is silent and the moon shines clea, 


And all the scene is grateful to my soul; 
No nitore the voice of pleasure grates my ear, 


No joys for me contains the sparkling bowl. 


Ta this lone spat, by melancholy ied, . 

With heart o'er charg’d at recollected ills ; 

Here, where thou liest,my friend, I'H make my bed, 
And shield thy grave from night’s oppressive chills. 


"Twas on a night like this, this satħe moon beam'd 
Hither we came, our hearts with sadness fraught; 
I mark’d my Henry well, his soft eye stream’ d& 
As on his Emma's férm he fondly thought. 


The turf, that lightly presees on his breast, 
Had not been bath’d with many an évenmy dep, 
Ere Henry’s grief had wither’d him to rest, 


-And here he tleeps, where late the Wild rose blew, 


Fewaas 
SELECTED POETRY 
PARODY 
ON OYRELLO'S ACCOUNT OF NTS COQRYSRIDP 
Her father lov’d me—oft got drunk with me; 


Captain, he’d cry, come tell us your adventures 
From year to year; the scrapes, intrigues, and frolica, 


That you've been vere’d in. 


I ran them through, from the day J first wore scarlet, 

To the very hour I tasted his first claret. 

Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances, 

In my amours with widow, maid, and wife: 

Of hair-breadth scrapes from drunken frays ia 
bagnios, 

Of being taken by the insolent foe, and lodg’d is 
the watch-house, . 

Of my redemption thence; with all my gallantry 
at country quarters. 

When of rope ladders, and of garret windows, 

OF scaling garden walls, lying hid ip closets 


It was my bent to speak, for I love bragging, 


And of the gamblers that each other cheat 

The pawn brokers, that prey on needy soldiers 

When sword or waistcoat’s dipt. All these to hey 

His daughter Prue would from a cornér lean 

But still to strain the milk, or skim the cream 

Was call'd to the dairy | 

Which, when she’d done, and cleanly Yick'd tp 
spoon, 

She‘d come again, -and sit, with gaping mouth 


{ And staring eyes, devouring my discourse; 


Which I soon smoking, | 

Once kneel'd by her in church and entertain’d ber 
With a full history of my adventures ; 

Of fights in countries, where I ne’cr had been, 
And of amours with those I never saw, 


'| And often made her stare with stupid wonder 
| When I did tatk of leaping from a window 
| Or lying hid on tester of a bed. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQe 
No.. XXXVI. 


Not showers to larks, nor sunshine to the bes 


Are half so grateful as thy sight to me. 
POPER. 


Last night, as I sat musing in my chamber, till 
fire was out, and till both my candle and nose 
looked blue, I could not avoid reflecting, with some 
goemplacency, upon the success of these little pa- 
„perse 1 had learned, in the course of the past week, 
that two of my speculations had been bought for 
the express purpose of curling the hair, four had 
the honour to wrap up bride cake, six were employ- 
ed at the bottom of a trunk, to defend Kitty Trans- 
parent’s muslin gown from the attrition of a long 
yourney in the stage coach, and twelve, more or 
less, were ordered to Washington by a valiant se- 
eretary to make cartridges for the French and Span- 
ish wars. Civility so flattering, and patronage so 
-wide animate me some degrees beyond the apathy 
-ef a Lounger. I shall now, with a semblance of 
„Alacrity, look over my files, and arrange, with 
more than usual assiduity, the favours of my cor- 
respondents. The first letter that I east my eye 
on, contains an ORIGINAL POEM, which will form 
. the durable substance of to-day’s speculation. ‘The 
miscellaneous reader, ws he pauses to consider the 
-macasure of the verse, will recollect SHERIDAN’S 
verses to Miss Linley, 
Uncouth is this moss-covered grotto of stone, 
find damp 1s the shade of this dew dropping tree; 
and the poetical reader will be pleased to read one 
Lounger, which neither creeps in apathy, nor sinks 
to tameness., 


_ Ye shepherds your ill tim’d amusements forego, 
Those flower woven garlands so sprightly unbind, 
So TPH suit your diversions with tidings of woe, 
I'll suit with the fears, that disquiet my mind. 


For well must you know, how with sickness and pain 
Dorinda has long been severely assail’d, 
Each human endeavour prov’d powerless and vain, 
- And nought the nice efforts of science avail'd. 


Yet, alas! they inform me the symptoms increase; 
Aid life from che conflict seems musing to fly; 

Then cease, gentle shepherds, your merriment, cease, 
z\od redect on the dangers, that threaten so nigh. 


~ Ah, rather repair to yon rivulet’s side, 
And bind your sad brows with the pale willow wreath, 
There lonely reclia’d by the murmuring tide, 
‘Lhe meling effusions of elegy breathe. 


For me, I will haste to the midwood recess, 

TF will haste to the gloom of the woodland profound; 
There, pensive reclining, indulge my distress, 

And pore on the sorrows, that thicken around, 


Erewhile thts sequester’d retreat when I sought, 
"Twas to pour tne soft language of hope and of joy) 

Bright landscapes luxuriantly roseto my thought, 
And the swift foored minutes stole placidly by, 


Merthocght, all around me partook of my glee, 
The sirean o'er tae pebbles stole playful away, 


The breeze whisper’d mirth as it pass’d thro’ the tree, 
And fancy’s enchantment made every thing gay. 


Bur, ah! as the hours of affliction advance, 
Ry degrees they awake to reflection and woe, 
While fancy, assiduous our pains to enhaace, 
Averse to be neuter, enlists as a foe. 


The shadows of eve’ning my grotto obscure, 
The stream o'er the pebbles glides wailingly bys 
The oak's aged branches wave awfully o'er, 
And the breezes, shrill 'plaining, along the clift sigh. 


Ah! ’plain not so sadly, thou querulous wind, 
Thou stream, with less grieving, thy journey pursue; 
Small need your laments should disquiet my mind, 


Small need, that my griefs should be heighten’d by you. 


In the circles of youth and of beauty admir'd, 

How late in the meadows young Phil‘ada shone; 
What pleasing emotions her accents in:pir'd, 

How the shepherds would listen when Phillis begun. 


Now cold on her grave hangs the dew drops of morn, 
And daisies thick springing the green suds array; 
Oft sighs as he passes the shepherd forlor.:, 
And homewards, dejectedly steals on his way. 


Then oft the sweet red-breast mellifluent pours, 
At lone hour of dew-fall his tenderest lay; 

There oft, with nice industry searches the fuw’rs, 
And piously bears the rude insect awzy, 


Ah! gentl’st of warblers, continue thy care, 
` Still guard from aught noxious the favourite soil; 
Still warble thy evening roundelays there, 

And, oh! that my verye could compensate thy toil. 


Ah! think’st thou Dori da, to leave us behind, 

What strains could er liven, what valleys could cheer; 
When should I so constant an advocate nnd, 

How could I the loss of thy friendship repair? 


How vain are our hop's of felicity here, 
How quickly the prospects of youth are o’ercast! 
Then let not fresh pro-pects Fresh beauties ensnare, 
Be check’d my fond heart and reflect on the past. 


Oh! think ere thou give thine affections the rein, 
Oh! think, will :shose graces so shining endure? 

Oh! think thou must shortly relinquish with pain, 
‘The charms which at present, so sweetly allure. 


How happy the man who, this changeable scene 
With the cursory glance of a traveiler eves, 
Nor suflers allurements intruding between, 
To divert his pursuit of unchangeable joys. 


Whe appriz’d that to happiest attachments below, 
A sad separation full surely eusues; 

A guarded approvance dares orly bestow, 
And timely the soft growing fondness subdues. 


But, alas! tho’each moment fresh warnings impart, 
Our visions of happiness here to resign; 

Tho’ instructed to turn the fond hopes of the beart, 
To joys that unfadingly permanent shine. 


No sooner the waves of afiicticn retire, 
And hope’s bright illusions return to the view; 
Than, untaught by experience, again we admire, 
And tho’ still disappointed, with ardour pursue. 


Still, still there are objects, that cling to the breast, 
And with pleasing compulsion our wishes contine, 
There are seals of airection so deeply imprest, 
What bosom, that feels tiem, can bear to resign ? 


And sn let it be, thy repinings recal, 
’Tismeet we refuse not the favours bestow'd; 


’Tis meet that affliction should also befal, 
To awake our desires for a happier abode. 


How hard were the state of probation below, 

Was there nought of affection to soften the road; 
No bord’ring attraction to steal us from woe, . 

No friendship to lighten adversity’s load? 


And shall friendship be shunn’d to avoid the distress, 
Which the loss of that friendship may one day impart, 
Is nought unexempt from decay and disease, 
Deem’d worthy to share the fond hopes of the heart@ 


Ah! hapless Dorinda, how well could’st thou prove, 
Tho’ so fading and fleeting is every thing here; 

There are objects deserving of friendship and love, 
Tho’ fading and fugitive, not the less dear. 


Tho’ sorrows thrill deep the susceptible mind 
And greatly its portion of pleasure exceed; 
The joys and the griefs are so closely combin'd, 
What bosom that feels them could wish to be freed ?- 


` 


Yes, still must I love you, ye elegant ties, 

Tho’ blended with troubles, your troubles are dear; 
Ev'n pleasure oft dwells in a pensive disguise, 

Nor scorns the sof: features of sorrow to wear 


Thus pour'd the sad Thyrsis his wild running lay, 
But night overtook him as lonely he mourn'd; 
When stealing at length from his cavern so gray, 
He mournfully slow te the village return’d. 

== 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA, 
TRAKRSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PART THE FOURTH. 


FUTURE DESTINY OF NORTH-AMERICA. 


CHAPTER III. 


America will not increase so rapidly tn population and 
power, as many writers hawe maintained. 


Many writers are in this respect, very sanguine 
in thcir hopes. and Brissot ts the absurdest of them 
all. They build cities with the utmost expedition. 
It is to them, children’s play, to strip millions of 
acres in a moment, of their trees, and to dam up 
rivers, and their tmajrination Is peculiarly produc- 
tive of immense numbers of people in the twinkling 
of an eye. All these appear to me to be mere 
dreams. The western regions are indeed very fer- 
tile; their climate mild, and healthier than that of 
the neighbourhood to the sea; but the pernicious 
land-usurers oppose obstacles to the population, 
without which they would make incomparably a 
more rapid prosress. It is already known that the 
lands, even deep in North-America, are raised 
thereby in price, and that the confusion of the riyht 
of property is such, that no man is secure in his 
possession. This will obstruct the rapid cultiva- 
tion of the land. 

But even independent of these political causes, 
the settlement of a rough country, covered with 
wood, advances rot so swiftly as those gentlemen 
imagine, who never extirpated trees, dried up 
marshes, or dammed in rivers. They reckon be- 
forehand the popuration et some bundrecs of mil- 
lions, in a few centuries, and saw all Amicrica, from 
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eca to sea, over with cities. Brissot, if I recollect 
right, even maintains that this will be the case at 
the end of thenineteenth century. All this, is too 
much. 
In respect to this increasing population, too 
much stress is laid upon the supposed excellence 
of the laws in the United States. We are too 
much astonished at what is said to have been in 
less than two centuries effected in the English co- 
lonies, without considering that in Brazil, and in 
Spanish America, greater progress seems to have 
been made towards the cultivation of the land, than 
in the North-American republic. Rio Janeiro, has 
according to credible testimony, many more inha- 
bitants than the largest sea port town in the Unit- 
ed States. Such a public work, as the aqucduct 
in Rio Janeiro would be sought in vain throughout 
the United States, and I believe nothing equal to 
it, could be found in Europe. Mexico, has many 
hundred thousand inhabitants. Philadelphia, the 
queen of the cities of the republic, hasat most, on- 
ly seventy thousand. In both the kingdoms of 
Mexico, there are many cities, which may com- 
pare with Philadelphia. Lima, Buenos Ayres, &c. 
are large cities; and the province of Quito is bet- 
ter cultivated than the coynty ef Lancaster in 
Pennsylvania. New-Grenada is likewise a large 
and beautiful kingdom, which has a considerable 
capital city. Much must indeed be ascribed to 
the natural advantages of those delightful regions ; 
for eventhe finest parts of the United States can- 
not by any means be compared with Chili, New- 
Grenada, Brazil, Quito, &c. 
The progress of the English colonies, in popula- 
tion and culture, is therefore not so astcnishing as 
it has been pretty generally considered, and I think 
l have already given the cates of it. [t consists, 
according to my judgment in the mercantile sys- 
tem, which is adverse to the interests of agricul- 
ture. 
It is surprising that the English government, in 
establishing their American colonics, were not 
more attentive to the preservation of the Indians, 
and to the mixture of them by marriages with the 
colonisis. Instead of which, the colonists, by their 
ruin and their small-pox, have ruined and murder- 
edthem. Itis indeed generally armed in Ame- 
rica, that the Indians are incapable of living in a 
civilized state; butin Mexico and Peru, this is not 
the casee In both these kingdoms there is yet a 
great number of Indians, who live like the Span- 
iards. The Choctaws practice farming; so do the 
six nations, and the Moravians had collected upon 
the Muskingum several villages of converted In- 
dians, all which the Virginians, however, butcher- 
cd; and this cruel massacre was never in the 
slizntest degree punished by the government. 
What an increase of population would the present 
United States possess, had this measure been adopt- 
ed from the first; but the taylors and shoe-makers 
from Scotland, and the gaol-birds from England, 
deemed themselves too pure and exalted to debase 
themselves by conscientious marriage with Indian 
princesses; and thus the only consideration was 
how to extirpate those Indians. This has been ef- 
fected by poisoning them with every species of vice. 
‘The pretence, that the venereal disease was orl- 
ginally taken from them is hardly to be believed; 
and if the Indians were infected with it, we may 
venture the conjecture that the ladies, transported 
_ from England, who were by no means rigid in 
tacir virtue, were not altogether exempt from the 
same infection. 

Tie Engiish policy of sending their vilest mis- 
creants to their colonies, or rather of founding 
tham with such miscreants, appears to me to be 
not over-wisee A colony is thus vitiated in the very 
grain. On the contrary none but families in good 
repute, Should be allowed to remove to colonies: 
t cce establisoments should be founded by the fow- 
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corrupted class of human society, and be afterwards 
supported and encreased by successive emigra- 
tions. For the object in settling colonies ought to 
be, solely to acquire powerful friends and allics in 
every quarter of the world. Buta colony descen- 
ded from alawless rabble, will feel no sentiment of 
gratitude towards the mother country, will upon 
the slightest occasion declare itself independent of 
her, and connect itself with her enemies. 

A colony founded by vicious characters, will, 
owing to those vices, not increase in numbers and 
in cultivation, so rapidly as one settled by sober and 
industrious familics. For every vice is destructive 
of the human body: they are properly nothing else 
but the dissolution of the human form. Even those 
evils which do not immediately impair the human 
body externally, weaken, however, its internal parts. 
Envy, hatred, revenge, anger, and even avarice, 
corrupt the inward parts. But the most dreadful 
of all, are the consequences of that vice, which 
poisons and mutilates the human race at its source, 
and almost annihilates the powers of propagation*. 

Wickedness is, furthermore, always connected 
with error; hence it arises, that a morally corrupt 
citizen of a state, has always a false system of po- 
licy; anda bad system of policy impedes the growth 
of the state. 

For all these reasons, therefore, I do not believe 
that America will so rapidly rise to such an ex- 
traordinary elevation, as authors too partially inclin- 
ed towards her, suppose. It is still more proble- 
matical, whether the United States will ever extend 
from sea to sea; and this shall be the subject of 
our Inquiries in the next chapter. 

( To b: continued. ) 


= 
POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THOMAS PAINE’S EPISTIES, TO THE PEOPLE OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 
A hoary drunkard, with each vice imbued, 


Malignant, without wit, and without passion, lewd. 
Geuntry Gaz. U. S. Nov. 30th, 1802. 


THE EXAMINER, No. III. 


In vol. 5, Journals of Congress, under date, 
January 6th, 1779, about one yearand three quarters, 
after Paine's appointment, it is thus entered. 

« A'letter, of this day, from Thomas Paine, was 
read; whereupon, the order of the day, on the me- 
morial of the minister of France, was called for, and 
the said memorial being read; 

« Ordered, that Mr. John Dunlap, printer, and 
Mr. Thomas Paine, attend immediately at the bar 
of this house. 

“ Mr. John Dunlap attending, was called in, and 
the newspaper of the 2d and Sth January, 1779, 
intitled © Pennsylvania Packet or General Adver- 
tiser,’ being shewn to him, he was asked whether he 
was the publisher; to which he answered, yes.—He 
was then asked, who is the author of the pieces in 
the said papers, under the title Common Sense to 
the Public, on Mr. Deane’s affairs; to which he 
answered, Mr. Thomas Paine, &c. 

‘Mr. Thomas Paine attending, was called in, 
and being asked, if he was the author of the pieces 
in the Pennsylvania Packet or general advertiser 
of January 2d and Sth, 1779, under the title Com- 
mon Sense to the Public, on Mr. Deane's affairs; 
he answered that he was the author of those pieces; 
he was then ordered to withdraw.” 


© The present generation ought to blush for this igno- 
minious punishment of their moral depravity : but thev are 
far from so doing. On the contrary they murmur against 
the Deity for punishing thus their depravity. But justice 
must take its course: and how could vice be curbed if it 
were not connected with the punishment necessarily conse- 
quent upon it? The Deity never purishes: punishment is 
contrary to his essential nature, but vice punishes itself, 
and such an order of things is in the highest degree salue 
iary. A 


January 7th, 1779. 

“ Congress resumed the consideration of ‘the 
subject, which was under debate yesterday, and the 
following set of resolutions were moved; ' 

« That all the late publications in the General 
Advertiser, printed by John Dunlap, relative to 
American foreign affairs, are il-judved, premature 
and indiscreet, and that as they must, in general, be 
founded on very partial documents, and conseyucnt- 
ly depend much on conjecture, they ought not, by 
any means to be considered as justly authenticated. 
That congress never has given occasion for, or 
sanction to any of the said publications. 

“ That congress never has received any species 
of military stores, as a present, from the court of 
France, or from any other court or persons in Er- 
ropes That Mr. Phomas Paine, for Ais tmprudence, 
ought iminediately to be dismissed trom his office of 
secretary to the committee of foreign affairs, and 
the said committee are directed to dismiss him ac- 
cordingly, and to take such further steps re/atise to 
his misapplication of public papers, as they shall deem 
necessary.” 

In amendment, and as a substitute to the forego- 
ing, the following set of resolutions was moved. 

“ Whereas Thomas Paine, secretary to the com- 
mittee of foreign affairs, has acknowledged himself 
to be the author of a pivce in the Pennsylvania 
Packet of January 2d, 1779, under the title Com- 
mon Sense to the Public, on Mr. Deane’s affairs, 
in which is the following paragraph, viz. «lf Mr. 
Deane, or any other gentleman, will precure an 
order from congress, to Inspect an account in my 
office, or any of Mr. Deane’s friends in congress, 
will take the trouble of coming themselves, Í will 
vive him or them my attendance, and shew them 
in hand-writing, which Mr. Deane is well acquaint- 
ed with, that the supplics he so pompously plumes 
himself upon, were promised and engaged, and 
that, as a present, before he even arrived in France; 
and the part that fell to Mr. Deane was only to see 
it done, and how he has performed that service, 
the public are now acquainted with.” The last 
paragraph m the account is, upon Mr. Deane’s ar- 
rival, in France, the business went into his hands, 
and the aids were at length embarked in the Am- 
phitrite, Mercury and Seine. And whereas the 
said Tomas Paine, hath also acknowledged him- 
self to be the author of a piece in the succeeding 
Packet of January 5, 1779, under the same ttle, 
in which is the following paragraph, to wit, and 
in the second instance, that those, who are now 
her allies, prefaced that aijiance by an early and 
generous friendship, yet, that we might not attri- 
bute too much to human or cuxiliary aid, so unfor- 
tunate were these supplies, that only one ship out 
of three arrived; the Mercury and Seine fell into 
the hands of the enemy.” 

“ Resolved. That the insinuation contained!in the 
said publications, that the supplies sent to America 
in the Amphitrite, Seine and Mercury, were a pre- 
sent from France, is untrue—That the puil 
cations above recited tend to impose upon, misiad 
and deceive the public. 


« That the attempt of the said Thomas Pasre, ts 
authenticate the said false insinuutions, bp referring 


to papers in the office of the committee of foreign cf- 


fairs, is an abuse of Offices > 


“u That the said Thomas Paine be, and he herecy is, 
dismissed from his said office.” 


A third set of resolutions was moved, as ən 
amendment and substitute to the foregoing sets— 
viz. 

« That congress are deeply concerned at the im- 
prudent publication of Mr. Thomas Paine, secre- 
tary to the committee of foreign affairs, referred 
to by the minister of France, in his memorial of 
the 5th inst. and are ready to adopt any mcesure, 
consistent with good policy, and their own hovour, 
fur correcting any assertions or insinuations in the 


said publications, derogatory to the honour of the 
court of France; 

“ That a committee be appointed to consider the 
said memorial and paragraphs referred to, that 
they confer with the minister of France on the 
subject, and report as soon as may be.” 

In licu of the whole, the following resolution was 
moved as a substitute, viz.— 

« Whereas, exceptionable passages have ap- 
peared in Mr. Duniap’s Pennsylvania Packet, of 
the 2d and sth inst. under the character ef Com- 
mon Sense; and Thomas Paine, secretary to the 
committee of foreign affairs, being called before 
congres, avowed his being the autnor of those pub- 
lications ; 

& Resolved, ‘That Thomas Paine be summoned 
to appear before congress, at eleven o'clock to-mor- 
row, and be informed what those exceptionable 
passages are, and called upon to explain and to 
shew by what authority he made those publications, 
in order that congress may take proper measures 
relative thereto. 

& On the question to substitute the last resolu- 
tion, as an amendment to the whole, the yeas and 
nays being required by Mr. G. Morris; it passed 
ia the negative.” 


January 8, 1779. 


“A letter, of thisday, from Thomas Paine, was 
read, by which he resigns his office of secretary to 
the committee of foreign affairs, and in which are 
the following words, ‘finding by the journals of this 
house of yesterday, that I am not to be heard,’ &c. 
The sequel of this day’s journal it ıs not material 
to transcribe, as it only relates to the order, which 
was taken in congress, upon Paine’s insinuation, 
that he found by the journals of the preceding day, 
that he was not to be heard—when it turned out 
upon inquiry of the secretary, that Paine, nor any 
one else, had seen the journal; the insinuation there- 
fore was false. i 


January 16, 177°. 


“& Congress took into consideration the letters 
from Thomas Paine, whereupon a motion was made 
that Mr. Thomas Paine be dismissed from office. 
To which an amendment was offered as a substi- 
tute in the following words. That Thomas Paine 
be directed to attend at the bar of this house, on 
Monday next at 11 o’clock, to answer whether he 
- had any direction or permission from the commit- 
tee of foreign affairs, for the publications of which 
he confessed himself to be the author, when he was 
before the house onthe 6th day of January last. 

« Another amendment was mover, as a substi- 
tute to both the foregoing propositions. in the words 
following; Whereas congress were about to pro- 
ceed against Thomas Paine, secretary te the com- 
mittee of foreign affairs, for certain publications 
and letters, as being inconsistent with his offictal 
character and duty, when the said “Phomas Paine 
resigned his office; thereupon resolved: That the 
said Thomas Paine is dismissed from any further 
service in the said office, and the committee of 
forcign affairs, are directed to call upon said Tho- 
mas Paine, and receive trom him on oath. all pubhc 
letters, papers and documents, in his possession. 

« A fourth amendment was moved as a substi- 
tute to the whole, in the words following—Resoiv- 
ed, that the committec of foreign affairs be directed 
to take out of the possession of Thomas Paine, all 
the public papers, cntrusted to him as secretary to 
that commitce, and then discharge him from that 
office.” 

e & When the question. was about to be put, a divi- 
sion was called for, and the question being put to 
adopt the first part, passed in the affirmative. 

“ On the question to adopt the second part, the 
yeas and nays being required, it was resolved in 
the affirmative. 

« The question being then about to be put on 
the main question, a division was called for, and 
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the yeas and nays being required on the first part 
by Mr. M'Kean—Resolved unaniinously in the af- 
firmative. 

* On the question to agree to the second clause, 
namely, ‘and then discharge him from that office ;’ 
the yeas and nays being required, the states being 
divided, the clause was lost.” 

It should be remembered, that under the old 
confederation, congress voted by states, and it was 
a permanent rule, that whenever it should happen, 
that the states were cqually divided, the vote passed 
in the negative. ‘Lhus, although a majority of in- 
dividual votes, were in favour of the latter clcuse, 
yet the states were equally divided; it was there- 
fore lust. But Paine had prudently resigned his of- 
Jice, eight days before, and the foregoing resolves, 
serve to illustrate the manner in which his resigna- 
tion was accepted. 

All this happened while Mr. Jefferson was gover- 
nor of Virginia, and being a matter of public noto- 
ricty, Must necessarily have been known to him; 
indeed he probably knew it sooner than most peo- 
ple, in consequence of “ the line of communication, 
which he was forming, by expresses southward and 
northward,” of which congress approved. By way 
of digression, it may be remarked, that Mr. Jeffer- 
son was one of the earliest to digest and establish 
a line of communication, by expresses southward 
and northward, which besides being approved at 
“ the time, which tried men’s souls,” was found to 
be eminently useful, when he was intriguing to be 
elected president of the United States. I have 
heard it said, that Mr. Jefferson was himself, one 
of the first express-riders, under his own plan, and 
that he rode so fast, people were wicked enough to 
say, It resembled a flight. But toreturn to Paine. 
I pledged myself to prove, that Paine was a traitor 
to his trust; that he was publickly reproached by 
congress, and dismissed from office, in consequence 
of his treachery, and that Mr. Jefferson, could not 
have been ignorant of the fact. For this purpose, 
the journals of congress were consulted, and found 
to coutain the record of disgrace, which was fas- 
tened upon Paine, at an early period of the Ameri- 
can war. The above extracts from those journals, 
incontestibly prove, that ‘Lhomas Paine was guilty 
of a flagrant violation of the oaths he had taken, 
when sworn into the office of secretary, to the com- 
mittee of foreign affairs; that he was arraigned at 
the bar of congress, upon a charge of “ disclosing 
matters, the knowledge of which was acquired in 
consequence of his oilice, which he was directed to 
keep secret;” he was thereupon convicted of a 
breach of oath, inasmuch as he did not “ well and 
fuithtully execute the trust reposed in him; having 
pusiished certain documents and written letters, 
inconsistent with his official character and duty.” 

vupposing the cuaracter of Mr. Jefferson to be 
in any degree better, and more entitled to respect, 
than thit of Thomas Paine, (and in the single ar- 
ticle at sobriety, I do believe it is,) taking this 
ior granted, I say, he ought not to consort with that 
man; and if Paine be not absolutely reselved to ruin 
his patron, both morally and politically, he will say 
to him, like Shakespeare’s Helena in her soliloquy, 
of the ex lel Roussillon; 


“ Snail I stay here to doit? No No: although, 
The air of Paradise did fan the house, 
And angels offic’d all; Z will be gone; 

Thai pitiful rumour may report m; flight 

To cone ture thine ear. Come, night; end, day! 
For, with the dark, poor thief, I'll steal away.” 


THE EXAMINER. 


ESSAY IIIe 
CONSENT OF THE PEOPLE. 


I am aware, that at atime when the study of all 
factious men has long been to flatter the people, in 
order to avail themselves of their authority, to ac- 
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ccmplish the objects of their own interest or ams» 
bition; it is an ungracious task to speak unpiezs nt 
truths that are the reverse ol flattery, and that (oud 
to destroy illusions that are soothing to some of 
the most agrecable feelings of the human mind. 
If [ wished to make use of the people as my tco:s, 
{ would prostrate myself before them—and, in or- 
der to render them my servants, I would hail them 
as my master. l 

But true friends are not flatterers—Government 
isan immense and complicated machine, in which 
every thing has its place; and ifany one ofits com- 
ponent parts is deranged, the whole machine is im- 
mediately destroyed. 


That all power is derived from the people* isan 
undeniable truth ;—and the consequence is as ap- 
parent, that all power should be employcd for the 
happiness of the people. Butit by no means fol- 
lows that the people ought to exercise the whole, 
orany part, ofthe power that is derived from them, 
unless itcan be proved that such exercise is essen- 
tial to their bapoiness. 

When I say that all power is derived from the 
people, l hope I shall not be understood to coun- 
tenance the curious supposition that men, ina state 
of brute nature, previous to the institution of socie- 
ty, agreed to meet together in a great plain, and 
there discussed, with all due solemnity, the com- 
parative excellence of different forms of gcvern- 
ment, selecting and rejecting such articles as should 
compose their Constitution in future; giving it a 
sanction of their united suffrages, and committing 
it in writing. for the guidance of their posterity, un- 
der all possible future emergencies; though the 
very word Government must be, in that state, un- 
known to them, and the art of wriling an inven- 
tion to be discoverec, centuries after, by future ge- 
nerations. 

What I mean is only this: that in whatever 
manner Governments insensibly grow amongst 
mankind, the power consists in the aggregate mass 
of the people, though it is exercised by the few 
who are trusted with it, and who would cease to 
have any power at all to exercise, if the people 
should refuse to obey, and to enforce their autho- 
rity. Now in that view it is clear, that the govern- 
ors were made for the governed, and that itis an 
abuse ofthe institution whenever the happiness of 
the governed is made subservient to that of the go- 
vernors. 

As it was impossible for men ever to have exist- 
ed in a perfect state of nature, so it is absurd to 
cerive any argument from the compact, which is 
supposed to have been made when they changed 
it for the state of civil society. Families may be 
supposed to have united for their common benefit, 
and population to have increased. Hunters be- 
came herdsmen, and herdsmen agricultors. Wan- 
dering tribes may have grown statronary, and towns 
at last may have produced the first principles of 
manufacture and commerce. Laws and institu- 
tions must have grown gradually out of the sever- 
al situations in which men found themselves, tilf 
the Constitution they at first adopted bore no re- 
semblance to that in which their societies were per- 
fected. The patriarchal government of distinct fa- 
milics was certainly not conferred by the people 
who formed it, and who had grown up under it 
from infancy, in habils of obedience and deference 
to their common parent: different families united, 
and submitted themselves, probably, to the autho- 
rity of the most venerable of these little sover- 
eigns. Warlike tribes felt too sensibly the neces- 
sity of subordination, not to adopt that chief whose 
valour and experience led them on to conquest— 
and so of the rest; but in all these suppositions it 
must have been rather the acquiescence of the peo- 


* All power is derived from God, but the writer subse- 
quently explains himself.—Epator, 
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ple to the institutions they were born under, and 
to the gradual changes, which accident or necessi- 
ty introduced, than any actual consent in their for. 
Mation. 

In the more advanced conditions of civil society, 
it is evident, at least in great empires, that the 
more numerous class of the community are neces- 
sarily, from their situation, disqualified from not 
only bearing a share in the administration of the 


government, but from even forming an opinion of 


it :—their passions may be casily inflamed by po- 
pular appeals to them, but their judgments can 
never be sufficiently informed to direct them ina 
discreet decision upon matters beyond their cotn- 
petency. The people of France were called upon 
to express their opinion no less than three times, 
in the course of about three years, as to what form 

d constitution of Government they would wish to 
lve under. In their instructions to their represen- 
tatives, at the meeting of the Etats Genereaux, 
they decided almost unanimously, after as much 
deliberation and as much instruction as could then 
be laid before them, to claim thcir old constitution 
ofthe three estates—Clergy, Nobility, and Tiers 
Etat, with the Monarch at the head of them, both 
as Legislator and sole instrument of the Executire 
Power. 

A constitution differing not very essentially from 
that of England, but in the separate order of the 
Clergy. To this form, expressed in writing, as 
their will, their Representatives solemnly swore to 
conform themselves, as in duty bound. No sooner 
had that Assembly, in defiance of their oaths, 
overthrown that Constitution, and, in its stead, 
Substituted one that, under the name of Monarchy, 
threw all the power into the people, by confiscating 
and proscribing Clergy, Nobility, and even the 
Sovereign himself, who was a prisoner in his palace, 
than the people were too happy to confirin the 
Usurpation—and, in the persons of their Repre- 
sentatives, in the second Assembiy, to acknowledge 
that order of things which was in direct contra- 
diction to their former instructions. ‘here was 
then a third Revolution, in the shape of a kiepudlic, 
Which formally dissolved the Monarchy, asd niost 
materially changed the Constitution which the 
first National Constituent Assembly had so lately 
and solemnly established, and which the people 
had been so eager to swear the maintenance ol, 
to the peril of their lives and fortunes; and to 
this also the people, throuzh their Representa- 
tives, in a National Convention, summoned for 
that purpose, gave the willing sanction or consent. 

The truth is, they never gave their consent, 
that is, a rational consent, to any one of these 
propositions, because they never understood them. 

In the first instance they were told, and told 
truly, that there existed many abuses in the 
administration of their Government, which might 
be remedied by reclaiming their ancient Consti- 
tution, now grown ebsolete, and that they would, 
in future, be happier. 

In the second instance, that by confiscating the 
Possessions of the Clergy, and plundering the No- 
bility, as well as the ancicat domains of the Crown, 
they would pay off the load of National Debt, 
and be freed from taxes; and that by destroying 
tae class of the Gentry, every peasant would be a 
gentleman himself. 

In the last instance they were told, that though 
ail their hopes have been deceived, that the abuses 
of Government have increased ten fold, though 
Chee debt has been doubled and tripled, though 
their miseries are augmented in every way in the 
same proportion, it is to the existence of Bonar- 
chy aione they owe their disappointment. Is it 


woncerful that their credulity should be duped 
eerily by artful men, or their passions beated 
by fanatics and that iznoraat peasants end nie- 
cranics showd not be equal to see the effects of 
“el inuovadous; when the must virtuous and 
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the wisest men in all ages, who have made Govern- 
ment their peculiar study, have scarcely thought 
$ equal to soarduousa task as to prescribe 


themselve 
a Constitution of Government for their 
One observ 


posterity. 


actual sufira.cs could never be collecte 
empire. 
consent, which is assumed to be th 
by 


Shocks his prejudice? 


coming a Jacobin and an Ateist. 
qa 


MISCELLANY, 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO OLIVER OLDSCHOOL ESQ. 


SiR, 
Asa subscriber to the Port Folio, 
the editor, 


when the application of this rule is made to you, how 
public? You would not be permitted to give the 


you were. ‘that you pay some deference to public 
opinion, Ihayeno doube Even the morose Dr. Jehn- 
son is represented as having been soliciteus about 
what the public thought of him and his writings; I 
havesome rcason to hope, thers fore, that you will, at 
least, take the trouble to vindicate yourselffiom the 
reproaches, which are lavished upon vou, by reason 
of the publication above-mentioned; Ly nonce more 
than 
your humble servant, 
CENSOR. 


Notwithstanding the style of the above address, 
which the * morose Dr. Johnson” would most cer- 
tainly have called odjurgatory, we will not altogether 
disappoint the expectation of our subscriber cor- 
respondent, who has thus abruptly put us upon our 
trial before the * tribunal ofthe public.” He shall be 
answered, though the defence we may set up, 
should not be drawn with all the technical precision 
of an attorney’s brief. 

It was supposed that the readers of the Port Fo- 
lio were already apprized of the nature and ten- 
dency of the work, which has called forth animad- 
versions, so spirited, and epithets, so harsh, from 
our correspondent. ‘Ihe cditor was studiously 


sion on the public mind, in consequence of the pub- 
lication of Bulow’s ‘Traveis, by first presenting a 
Review of the work, which may be found in num- 
bers 9. 10, 11, of the Port Folio, for the present 
year, and by a free criticism, prefatory to the pub- 


ation more upon the consent of the 
people—If they were ever so competent to form 
an opinion upon great political questions, their 
d ina great 
Recourse is then had to their virtual 
e same thing 
those who have any use to make of it.—Burt, in 
the name of common sense, is net this amere 
illusion ?—A elects B, who elects C as a Legisla- 
tor, who is to use his own discretion; can A be 
said to have given his consent to the acts of C, 
which he could know nothing of, and Which, per- 
haps, when it comes to his knowledge, is exactly 
the thing, which hurts his immediate interests, or 
His Religion may be 
abrogated, or his Monarch sacrificed by such a 
proxy, whilst he dreamt oi nothing less than be- 


of which you are 
I take the freedom to congratulate you, 
and to felicitate the public, upon the fortunate ap- 
proach of a speedy conclusion of those slanderous 
Papers, which have sullied the pages of your we ekly 
miscellany, for a considerable time past, under the 
title of“ Interesting Travels in America, translated 
from the German of Bulow.” It is not my design 
to give you advice, at this time, for the period is 
already past, when counsel wouid have avulled, to 
procure the suppression of a work, which, in point 
of daseness, has, in my estimation, no parallel. But it 
may not be amiss to inform you, that you have 
greatly injured the reputation, and tarnished the 
luir fame of the Port Folio, by making it the vehi- 
cle of such malicious falsehoods against your own 
country. li isa rule of law, sir, that the publisher 
is equally culpable with the author of a libel, and 


will you delend yourself, before the tribunal of the 


truth in evidence, nor would it be in your power, if 


careful to guard against anv unfavourable imures- | 


lication of the work itself, which commenced in our 
eighteenth number. | 

Not deeming a bare reference to former pallia- 
tives suficient to satisfy the mind of our public úc- 
cusery we will indulze him with a repetition of two 
or three sentences, irom our prefatory remarks. 

u The picture, which this Prussian Gelineator, or 
daucer has drawn, is, fn many respects, a frivntful 
caricature; but as it is often eminently useful to 
hear distinctly the reproaches of our enemies, the 
Editor of the Port Folio was of opinion, that to know 
even theunfavourable sentiments, which a ioreigner 
entertained of America, might interest some, and 
instruct others.” 

& lt is proposed to publish a portion, and perhaps 
the whole of the journal of our Prussian traveller, 
Amidst much partiality, malignity, and misrepresem. 
tation, it contains some wholesome, though perhaps, 
unpalatable truth, and much interesting descrip- 
tion, conveyed in a style, far from phlegmatic.” 

“ Of the opinions of this prejudiced Prussian, itis 
unnecessary for the Editor to express his frequent 
disapprobation. By publishing them in bis yournal, 
he invites the public attention, in the sure and 
lively hope, that many a scrutinizing eye will de 
tect and many an ingenious hand describe, the folla- 
cies ofan insolent and presumptuous writer.” 

We regret that our correspondent, who is se 
profuse of general censure, had not undertaken te 
detect and refute the fallacies of Bulow, we should 
most readily nave given place to his speculations, 
nor are we compelled, without reluctance, to apply 
to him, in vindication of ourselves, one of our au- 
thor’s concluding sentences, “ the truth should be 
‘told, and those who cannot bear it, should be laughed 
out of countenance.” 


See 
AN AUTHOR'S EVENINGS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDER, 


A serious, yet very elcgant writer, presses upon 
the careless mind the following momentous truth. 

Bountiful as is the hand of Providence, its gifts 
are not so bestowed, as to seduce us into indolence, 
but to rouze us to exertion; and no one expects to 
attain to the height of learning, or arts, or power, or 
wealth, or military glory, without rigorous resolu- 
tion, and strenuous diligence, and steady perseve- 
rences Yet we expect to be Christians, without 
labour, study, oringuiry. This isthe more pre pos- 
terous, because we cannot reasonably expect to be- 
come proficient, by the accidental intercourses in 
life, as one might learn inscnsibly the maxims of 
worldly policy. or a scheme of mere morals. 

The bated infidel, gnashizg his teeth, is reluc- 
tantly compelled to acknowle<:-e, with this author, 
that even if wholly unarmed fcr the contest, how- 
ever, Christianity may be forced from her untenable 
posts, and compelled to disembarrass herself from 
her load of incumbrances, she never can be driven 
out of the field by puny assailants, with all ther 
cavils, gibes, and sarcasms. 


Let the ensuing remark warn the procrastinator, 
and stimulate the sluggish. 

A wrier is extremely prone to look forward te 
seme vacant Season, in which he may devote his 
whole time and attention to some work, free from: 
the interruption of other concerns, and he is still 
farther urged by this fallacious hope, because he- 
hopes, to render his work more worthy. Meanw hile, 

life is wearing away,and the sorrowing loiterer be« 
| comes more and more convinced, that he might 
Wait in vain for tbis season of complete vacancys. 
| We have every one of us a work to accomplish. a 
work, to which we are naturally indisposed. We- 
live in a world abounding with objects, which dis- 
‘tract our attention and divert our endeavours. 
Some cucuny is always at hand to terrify, or same. 


syren to seduce us. Jf we persevere, success is 
certain, but our efforts must khow no remission. 
There is a call on us for vigorous and continual 
self-denial, resolution, and activity. 

The following beautiful portrait, from a moral 
limner, is painted from the life, and in colours, 
whies glow with brightness, and will last forages. 

Phetemper of a Christian is not a temper cf 
sordid sensuality, or lazy apathy, or Herat 
price, or disappointed ambition. More truly inde- 
pendent of worldly estimation. than philosphy, with 
all ber boasts, it forms a perfect contrast to Lipicu- 
rean selfishness, and to Stoical pride, and to Cyni- 
cal brutality. Itisa temper, compounded of firm- 
ness and complacency and peace and love; and 
manifesting itself in acts of kindnessand of courtesy 
a kindness, not pretended, but genuine; a courtesy, 
not false and superficial, but cordial and sincere. In 
the hour of popularity, it is not intoxicated or in- 
solent, in the hour of unpopularity, it is not de- 
sponding or morose; unshaken in constancy, un- 
wearicd in benevolence, firm without roughness, 
and assiduous without servility. 

A self balanced character, fullof energy, fertile 
in resources, of an clastic spirit, and a stout heart, 
will not droop, though favour be withdrawn, and 
splendour fade, and wealth take wings, and even 
health decay. He may then stand. to use the elo- 
quent phrase of the orator, like the glory of the 
forest, erect and vigorous, stripped, indeed, of his 
summer foliage, but more than ever discovering to 
the observing eye, the solid strength of his substan- 
tial texture. 


Pondere fixa suo est, nudosque per aera ramos 
Attollens, trunco non frondibus elicit umbram. 


The following comparison is fairly run, and is eter- 
nally true. 

‘The seminal principle, which contains within it, as 
in anembryo state, the rudiments of all true virtue, 
though feeble, perhaps, and lowly in its beginnings, 
yet striking deep its roots, silently progressive, and 
almost insensibly maturing, will shortly, even in the 
bleak and churlish temperature of this world, lift up 
its head, and spread abroad it branches, bearing 
abundant fruit, precious fruit of refreshment and 
consolation, of which the boasted products of philo- 


sophy are but sick/y imitations, void of fragrance and 
flavour. 


But 


Ygneus est ollie vigor, et ccelestis origo. 


This passage is descriptive of a numerous sect in 
every country. 

Many men, forgetting alike the duties they owe to 
themselves and to their fellow creatures, often act as 
though their condition were meant to bea state of 
an onn indulgence, and vacant sloth. To mul- 
tiply the comforts of affluence, to provide for the 
gratification of appetite, to be luxurious without 
diseases, ancl indolent without lassitude, seems the 


` @hief study of their lives. 


In Bunyan’s Pilgrim, we still admire the allegory 
ef a race and a warfare in the Christian course, of 
the irksome descent into the vale of Humiliation, 
ef the gloomy transit through the shacow of Death, 
of the perilous combat with an infernal adversary, 
and the pernicious blandishments of Enchanted 
ground. A more modern author has thus elo- 
quently expressed similar ideas. 

- Conscious of the indispensible necessitv and of the 
arduous nature of the service in which he is en- 
gaged, the true Christian sets himself to work with 
vigour, and prosecutes it with diligence. His 
mottoisthat of the painter, & Mud/us dies sine linca.” 
Fled, as. it were, from a country, in which the 
plague is raging. he thinks it not enough just to 
pass the boyndery ine, but would put out of doubt 
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his escape beyond the limits of infection. Prepared ; particular dread of a climactrical year; yet I conicss 


to meet with difficulties, he is not discouraged when 
they occur; warned of his numerous adversaries, 
he js not alarmed on tocir approach, or unprovided 
for their encounters Of the state of such an one 
the expressions of :/grim and Stranger are a lively 
description. There is indeed none by which his 
state on earth is, in the Scriptures, more frequently 
imaged, or more happily illustrated than by that 
of a journey; and it may net be amiss to pause, for 
a while, im order to survey it under that resem- 
blance. The Christian is travelling on business 
through a strange country, in which he is com- 
manaed to execute his work with diligence, and 
pursue his course homeward with alacrity. The 
f.uits, which he sees by the wayside, he gathers 
wilh caution; he drinks of the streams with mo- 
deration; he is thankful when the sun shines and 
his way is pleasant, but if it be rough and rainy, he 
cares not much, he is but a traveller. He is pre- 
pared for vicissitudes; he knows that he must ex- 
pect to meet with them in this stormy and uncer- 
tain climate of the world. Lut he is travelling to 
a better country, a country of unclouded light, and 
undisturbed serenity. le finds, also, by experience, 
that when he has had the least of external comforts, 
he has always been Icast disposed to loiter, and if, 
forthe time. it be a little disayrecable, he can so- 
lace himself with the idea of his being thereby for- 
warded in his course. In a less unfavourable 
season, he looks round him with an eye of observa- 
tions he admires what is beautiful; he examines 
whatis curious; he receives with complacency the 
refreshments, which are set before him, and enjoys 
them with thankfulness. Nor does he churlishly 
recluse to associate with the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, through which he is passing, nor so far as he 
may, to speak their language, and adopt their fa- 
shions. But he suffers ueither pleasure nor curio- 
sity, hor society, to take up too much of his time, 
and is still intent on transacting the business which 
he has to execute, and en prosecuting the journey 
which he is ordered to pursuc. He knows also, that 
to the very end of life, his journey will be through 
a country, where he has many enemies; that his 
way is beset with snares; that temptations throng 
around to secuce him from his course; that the 
very air disposcs to drowsiness, and that, therciore, 
to the very last it will be requisite for him to be 
circumspect and collected. Often, therefore, he 
examines where he is, how he has got forward, and 
whether or not he be travelling in the right direc- 
ton, Sometimes he seems to himsclt to make 
considcrable progress, sometimes he auvances but 
slowly, and too often he finds reason to fear that he 
has fallen backward, in kis course. Now, ke is 
cheered with hope, and gladacned Ly success; now 
he is disquieted with doubt, and then camped by 
disappointments. 
-x 

The stile of Dr. Johnson is generally considered 
as very remote from that of Acdison. The regu- 
lar triplets, the Roman words, the pompous march 
of the sentences, in the first, vary essentially from 
the careless frankness of Addison’s easy expression. 
Yet Addison might have written the ensuing pus- 
sage, which, though found in the Rambler, is 
neither solemn nor stately, neither formidable with 
dreadful words, nor sonorous with elaborate decla- 
mation. 

Though F have, like the rest of mankind, many 


failings and weaknesses, I have not yet, by cither 


friends or encmies been charged with superstition. 
I never count the company, which I canter, and I 
look at the new moon indifferently over either 
shoulder. I have like most other philosophers, 
often heard the cuckoo without money in my pock- 
het, and I have sometimes been reproached as 
fool-hardy, for not turning Cown my eyes, when a 
raven lew over my head. I never go lowe abruptly 
because a snake crosses my way, nor have any 


that, with ail my scorn of old women, and their 
tales, I considerit asan unheppy day, when F hap- 
pen to be greeted by Suspirius, the screech owl. 

In the“ Meteors" I read and relished the follow- 
inge As the front of my evening was occupied 
with the grave, let the “ rear of right” be Lrought 
up by the gay. 


Althouzh they write of ardent sighs 
The wanton look, the cov surprise, 
All envious poets have confest, 

My love of rival fair the best. 


Around her form so neat, 80 gay, 

Jen thousand rosy Cupids play, 
Eehold her undulating hair, 

Jen thousunc tlowing charms are there. 


How oft her speaking eves impart 
Ten thousand wishes to my heart, 
Ten thousand times | long'd to sip 
‘The nectar of her coral lip. 


There are, although to those I yield, 
Ten thousand other charms conceal'd; 
Extaric charms! By love's decree 
Destin'd, exclusively, for me. 


A wag, atrentive to my lays, 

Thus resol» ’d her boasted praise: 

“ Friend Tom, my learned head expounds; 
Thy Sylvia has TEN THOUSAND FOUNDS” 


LEVITY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL, 


I wish you would inform us what this great town 
is employed about; the middle of December isar- 
rived and nothing brilliant transpires ; no clubs to 
abuse, no tea-parties to ridicule, no scandal to 
spread, and, what is still more alarming, I hear it 
is to be the fashion to be profoundly grave and sen- 
timental, all this winter. To procure mirth, we 
are by no means to venture further than a corun- 
drum. Now, as I make but an awkward figure at 
this witty invention, wish you to propose some- 
thing to the young ladies and gentlemen, in which 
all our wits wiil have a chance. What can be more 
embarrassing to a young lady, like myself, than 
immediately on herentry into a room to hear half 
a dozen Voices, at once scream out, Oh! I'm glad 
you're come; I have just made a most excellent 
conundrum. Tellme why Mr. Jefferson is Niké 
this, tell me why ‘Tom Paine is like that. As I 
have been very unfortunate in many of my replics 
to such heterogeneous questions, I pass for a stupid 
bun.scull, totally unfit for any polite circle. Per- 
hzps. you will think I am only envious of the su- 
pertor skili and readiness of my companions at co- 
nubatums 5; i may possibly in some measure pro- 
cece from the very ridiculous figure I have made 
Mauempting to Le prompt in expounding those 
lang hter-moving witticisms. I do not think the 
amusement, in itself, altogether contemptible; 
as we have some great examples before us, in the 
correspondence of Doctor Swift, Sheridan, and 
others, in which puns, conundrums, rebusses and 
enigmas are frequently introduced, and muke na 
inconsicdcralle figure in the lucubrations of those 
distinguished wits. But, whilst those chieftains in 
wit and humour were unbending their mincs by 
these indulgencics, even such trifles partook so 
strongly of the native genius of those great men 
astu procure for their sportive sallies considera- 
ble reputation. 

Do, Mr. Oldschool, let us know what your 
thought iikes, on this oecasicn. Prithee call fori 
your Reutenabt Saunter to vour aid, who bas Leen 
along time nappings ‘The office af Lounevcr ap- 
peated so Well suited to Lis lave of case, that Iex- 
pected we shouid hare becn more frequenty fe- 
voured with bis revesics. J co Lot with te seure 
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ina, or induce you to employ seme ill-natured old 
Watron, to count our petticoats, and expose the 
scuntiness of our wardrobes. No, on that score, 
our subject has been sufficiently discussed. I wish 
to see the pages of the Port Folio occupied, once 
more, with sprightly essays, and judicious criti- 
cism, and your “ Author's Evenings” should never 
be slecpy orstupid. But, for heaven’s sake, give 
us no more Interesting Dutch Travels. We have 
been sufficiently bored with that mass of incongru- 
iiy; andthe translation of somuchill-natured stupidi- 
ty was unworthy the attention ofan American. It 


was scarcely worth his while to take the trouble of 


translating fulshoods and misrepresentations, from 
Germany, when he could by putting the Aurora 
into English have furnished us with falshouds at 
much less expense. Whatarew . to think of the 
heart, eyes, biood and brains of this Datchizan, who 
has the impudence te assert that the blooming 
belles of Philadelphia are “old women, at eighteen,” 
and their fesh universally „fobby and unwholesome ? 
He must have had a bad assortment of associates. 
But the fellow does not deserve a serious reply, to 
such palpable absurdities. I must now conclude, 
with requesting you not to pass unheeded the first 
part ofthis address, in which I solicit your assist- 
ance in our behalf. If we are to have no assem- 
blies, so card parties, &c. &c. to assist us, we shall 
in killing time be at our wit's end, to know how to 
dispose of ourselves, and shall absolutely be obliged 
to have continual recourse to Mr. Harwood's and 
Mr. Piilip's libraries for food Sor the mind. 
BEATRICE, 
Philadelphia, Dec. 10th, 1802. 
ba 


POLITE LITERATURE. 


(From a correct and chaste compilation, entitled « The 
lemale Mentor,” lately republished by Mr. Hoff, of this 
eity, and which we recommend to cur La:ly readers, asa 
salutary substitute for the frivelous novels of the circu- 


lating library, we extract the subsequent well written 
article. 
pleasing and just. 


Imogen, but nothing more Every 


good wife, among the numerous married dames, who pe- 
ruse this paper, will discover a near resemblance to her 
ewn character, in this interesting full length of one of 
the most perfect women we ever read of, at least in 


fictitious history. ] 


ON THE CHARACTER OF IMOGEN. 


At the last meeting,the conversation turned upon 
the excellence of shakespeare; but several ladies 
asserted that he ceriuinly had no very favourable 
opinion of women, because most of his female 
characters were either insipid or wicked. Some 
persons remarked, that in his days there were no 
women on the stage; and that men could il! supply 
the delicacy of female characters. Cleora stood 
forth the champion of our admired bard, and Said, 


that if he had not many excellent female charac- 


ters, he had at least delineated one, which could 
not be surpassed by any author. Imogen, in the 
tragedy of Cymbeline, was the character to which 
she alluded; nor could the warmest imagination 
conceive a more perfect woman; as she would 
endeavour to shew on the next meeting. ` Accord- 
ingly Cleora read the following remarks: 


The first interesting part where Imogen ap- 


pears, is in the act of taking leave of Posthumus, 


her husband, who is banished by the king, her 


father: yet in this distressful moment, Separated 
from the person the dearest to her in the world, she 
shews no resentment against her father; but only a 
proper firmness to bear those ills he chooses to 
inflict upon her: 

My dearest husband, 
I something feel my father’s wrath; but nothing 
(Always reserv'd my holy dutv) what 
His rage can do on me. You must be gone, 


And I shall here abide the hourly shot 
Of angry eyes; not comfor'ed to live, 
Tur that there is this jewel in the world, 
That I may see again. 


More sharp than this is. 


We have read prifounder disquisitions en 
the amiable character of SHAKSPEARE'S affectionate 
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When she is taking leave, the king, her father, 
enters, reproaches, drives Posthumus away with 
the most contumelious language, and extorts from 
her the following tender expressions of regret for 
her husband’s departure : 


(Since doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be sure they do; for certainties 
Oy are past remedies, or timely known, 
The remedy’s then born) discover to me 
Wh t's both you spur and stop. 
And when he artfully relates pretended tales of 
her husband’s infidelity, to induce her to be un- 
faithful in return, and praises her beauty, she Says, 


There cannot he a pinch in death 


And after Cymbeline vents his anger against 
her, 


Away !—I do condemn mine ears, that have 
So long attended thee—If thcu wer’t honourable 
Thou would’st have told this tale for virtue, not 
O disloyal thing! For such an end thou seek’st; as base as Strange— 
That should'st repair my youth, theu heapest many ; ei 
A year's age on me— Her anger increases justly, till Iachimo calms her 
by saying, 

Give me your pardon, 
I have spoke this to know if yeur afBance 
- Were deeply rooted. 


When Imogen receives a letter from Posthumus 
to desire her to meet him at Milford- Haven, how. 
delightfully animated she appears. 


She is so wholly absorbed in erief for the loss of 
Posthumus, that she is insensible to every other 
circumstance, even to her father’s unkindness. 
which, at another ume, she feels most exquisitely. 


I beseech vou, Sir, 

Warn not yourse!f with ycur vexation; 
I’m senseless of your wrath; a touch more rare 
Subdues ail pangs, all fears. Oh for a horse with wings! hear’st thou Pisanio! 
He isat Milford-Haven: read and tell me 
‘tow far 'us thither. If one of mean affairs 
May plod it ina week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day? then, true Pisanio, 
Who long’st, like me, to see thy Lord; who long’ st 
(Oh let me bate) but not like me, yet long’st 
Rut ina fainter kind Oh, not like me; 
For mine’s beyond. beyond. 

How far is it 
To this same blessed Milford: and by th’ way 
Tell me how Wales was made so happy, as 
To inherit such a haven! 

Pr'ythee, speak, 
How many score of miles may we well ride 
’Twixt hour and hour? 

Pisa. One score ’twixt sun and son, 

Madam’s enough for you; and too much too. 

Imo. Why, one that rode to’s execution, man, 
Could never go so slow: I’ve heard of wagers, 
Where horses have been nimbler than the sands 
That run i’ th’ clock’s behalf—but this is foolery. 


When the king reproaches her for marrying 
Posthumus— 


Thou took’st a beggar; would’st have made my throne 
A seat for baseness— 


Imogen replies, 


No, I rather added 
A lustre to ir. 
King. Oh thou vile one! 

Imogen. Sir, : 
It is your fault that I have lov’d Posthumusy 
ou bred him as my play-fellow; and he is 
A man worth any woman; over-buys me 

Almost the sum he pays. 


In the next scene, where Pisanio informs her 
that he had taken leave of Posthumus, and seen 
him embark, how beautifully is her affection ex- 
pressed: l 

When Pisanio represents the difficulties of her 
escape from court, and other embarrassing circum- 
stances, attending her journey, she says, 


Imo. 1 would thou grew'st unto the shores o th’ haven, 
And question’st every sail: if he should write, 

And I not have it, ’twere as a paper lost 
With offer’d mercy in it. What was the last 
‘That he spake with thee? . 

Pisa. "Twas, ** His Queen, his Queen!” 

Imo. Then wav'd his handkerchief? 

Pisa. And kiss’d it, Madam. 

imo. Senseless linen, happier therein than I! 
And that was all? 

Pisa. No, Madam; for so long 
As he could mark me with his eye, or I 
Distinguish him from others, he did keep 
The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief, 
Sull waving, as the fits and stirs of's mind 
Could best express how slow his soul sail'd on, 
How swift his ship. 

Imo. ‘Thou should’st have made him even 
As little as a crow, or less, ere left 
Vo after-eye him. 

Pisa. Madam, so I did. 

Imo Twould have broke mine eye-strings; crack’t ‘em, but 
To lock upon him; vill the diminution, 
From space, had pointed him sharp as my needle; 
Nay, fuliow'd him, till he had melted from 
The smallness of a gnat, to air; and then 
Have turn’d mine eve, ard wept.—But, good Pisanio, 
When shall we hear from him? 

Pisa. ie assur d. Madam, 
With his next van'uge. 

Imo. I did not take my leave of him, but had 
Most pretty things to say: ere I could tell him, 
How I would think on him, arcerain hours, 

Such thoughts, and such; or, I could make him swear, 
The She’s of Italy should not betray 

Mine interest, and his honour; or could charge him, 
At the sixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight, 
T’enceunter me with orisons; (for then 

Iam in heaven for him) or ere I could 

Give him that parting kiss, which I had set 

Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father; 
And, like the tyranuous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from blowing. 


I see before me, man; nor here, nor here, 
Nor what ensues, but have a fog in them, 
That I cannot look through. Away, I pr’ythee, 
Do as I bid thee; there’s no more to say; 
Accessible is none but Milford-way. 


When she arrives at Milford-Haven, in the full 
expcctation of meeting Posthumus, how admurabty 
is her distress painted upon seeing Pisanio's misery. 


Where is Posthumus? What is in thy mind 
That makes these stare thus? wherefore breaks ahat sigh 
From th’ inward of thee? one, but painied thus, 
Would be interpreted a thing perplex'd 
Beyond se:f-explicaiion. Put thyself 
Into a "haviour of less fear, ere wildness 
Var-quish thy steadier senses, 


When Pisanio gives her the letter, she says, 


Speak man; thy tongue 
May take off some extremity, which to read 
Would be ev’n mortal to me. 


When she has read the letter, and finds zhat 
Posthumus accuses her of infidelity, how miidly 
and patheticaiiy she proclaims her innocence, in a 
manner which no guilty person could do: 


False to his bed! what is it to he false? 

| Toliein watch there, and to think on him? 

To weep 'twixt clock and clock? If slecp charge natare, 
To break it with a fearful dream of him, 

And cry myself awake? that false to his bed? 


When she submits to die, how great is her for 
titude and composure, and what angelic patiences 


When thou seest him, 
A little witness my obedience. Look! 
I draw the sword myself; take it, aud hit 
The innocent mansion of my love, my heart; 
Fear uot, ’tis empty of all things bur grief: 
Thy master is not there, who was indeed 
The riches of it. Do his bidding, strikes 
Thou may’st be valiant in a better cause, 
But now thou scem’st a coward: 


When Iachimo alarms her fears, and raises her 
jealousy for her husband's conduct, how feelingly 
she says, 


You do seem to know 
Something of mo, or what concerns me; pray yoa, 


When Pisanio says, 


Hence, vile instrument ! 
Thou shalt not damn my hand— 


how greatly she shews her love for her husband, 
and the impossibility of her wishing for life under 
his disapprobation: but though she longs for death, 
her rcligion forbids self-murder— 


Why I must die; 
And if I do not by thy hand, thou art i 
No servant of thy master's. Gainst self-slaught 
There is a prohibition sodivine 
That cravens my weak hand: come, here’s my heart—- 
(Something’s afore 't—soft, soft, we'll no defence.) 
Obedient as the scabbard! Whatis here? 


In her eagerness to be killed, how affecting it is to 
see her produce the letters of Posthumus from her 
bosom; and in the midst of her desire to die, and 
her misery at being accused, she shews her exqui- 
site love for him, when she says, 


“ And I grieve myself, 
To think, when thou shalt be disedg’d by her, 
Whom now thou tir’st on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang’d by me. ..Pr’ythee dispatch, 
The lamb entreats tne butcher. Where’s thy knife? 
Thou art too slow to do thy master’s bidding, 
When I desire it too! 


When Pisanio wishes to save her life, with what 
noble spirit she exclaims, 


Talk thy tongue weary, speak. 
T’ve heard I am a strumpet; and mine ear 
(Therein false struck) can take no greater wound. 


When Pisanio still exhorts her to live, how 
feelingly she answers, 


Wh», good fellow, 
What shall Ido the while? where bide? how lire? 
Or in my life what comfort, when I am 
Dead to my husband? 


At last, with the hope that Posthumus has been 
deceived, she consents to live; resumes her firm- 
ness of character, and agrees to disguise herself as 
_a boy, and to seek a retreat in the service of Lu- 
cius, the Roman ambassador. Having wandered 
in the forest for two days without food, she says, 


I should be sick, 
But that my resolution helps me.——- 
Two beggars told me; 

I could not miss my. way, Will poor folks lie. 

That have afflictions on them, knowing ’tis 

A punishment, or trial? vet no wonder, 

When rich ones scarce tell true. To lapse in fulness 

Is sorer, than to lie for need; and falsenood 

Is worse in kings than beggars. My dear Lord! 

‘Thou art one o'th’ false ones; now I think on thee 

My hunger’s gone; but even before I was 

At point to sink for foud—but what is this? 
(secing a cave) 

Here is a path to it; ’tis some savage hold— 

*T'were best not cal); I dure not call; vet famine, 

Ere it clean o’erthrow nature, makes it valiant. 

Plenty and peace breed cowards; hardiness ever 

Of hardiness is mother.—Ho! who's here? 

If any thing that’s civil, speak; if savage, 

Take or lend—Ho! no answer? then I'll enter. 

Rest draw my sword; and if mine enemy 

But fear the sword like me, he'll scarcely look on’t. 

Grant such a foe, good heavens! 


How interesting does she appear when, having 
satisfied her hunger, she comes out of the cave, 
and addresses Bellarius and his companions: 


Good masters, harm me not: 
Pefore I enter'd here I call'd, and thought 
T’ have begg'd, or bought, what I have took; good troth 
I have stol’n nought, nor would not, though I'd found 
Gold strew’d o’ th’ floor. Here’s money for my meat, 
I would have left it on the board, so soon 
As I had made my meal, and parted 
With prayers for the provider. 


And when she meets with a kind reception, how 
fine is this sentiment: 
Great men, 


That had a coyrt no bigger than this cave, 
That did augud themavives, and had the virtue 
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‘| Which their own conscience seal'd them (laying by 


That nothing-gift of diTering multitudes) 
Could not out-peer this twain. 


Her remarks upon the two brothers are charm- 
ing: 

So man and man shonld be, 
But clay and clay differ in dignity, 
Whose dust is both alike, I’m very sick. 


Guiderius says to his brother, 
Go you to hunting, TIl abide with him. 
How pathetic is Imogen's reply : 


So sick I'm not, yet I am not well; 
But not so citizen a wanton, as 
To seem to die ere sick. S- _ lease you, leave me, 
Stick to your journal course. The breach of custont 
Is breach of all. I’m ill; but your being by me 
Cannot amend me. Society is no comfort to one 
Not sociable: I am not very sick, 
Since I can reason of tt. Pray you trust me here, 
I'll rob none but myself, and let me die 
Stealing so poorly. 


When Imogen awakes from her lethargy, which 
was occasioned by the drug she had taken, she 
incoherently dwells upon her affection for her 
husband, and her impatience to meet him. 


Yes, sir, to Milford-Haven, which is the way ? 
I thank you—by yon bush—pray how far thither !— 
’Ods pittikins, can it be six miles yet 2—= 
I've gone all night—taith, Pli lie down and sleep. 


As she lies down she perceives the body of a man 
beheaded. 


But soft! no bedfellow: oh Gods and Godklesses ! 
The flowers are !ike the pleasures of the world; 
This bloody man the cares on’t—I hope I dream; 
For sure I thought I was a cave-keeper, 

And cock to honest creatures. ’Tis not so; 

“Twas but a blot of nothing, shot at nothing, 
Which the brain makes of fumes: our very eyes, 
Are sometimes, like our judgment, blind. Good faith 
I tremble still with fear; but if there he 

Yet left in Heaven as small a drop of pity 

As a wren’s eye, oh! Gods! a part of it! 


How forcible is the following passage, 


The dream’s here still: even when I wake, it is 
Without me, as within me; not imagin'd, felt. 
A headless man!—the garments of Posthumus. 


Then follows her incoherent expressions, on 
supposing the headless body to be that of Posthu- 
nius murdered by Pisanio. When she is discovered 
by Lucius, lamenting over the supposed Posthu- 
mus, and he demands who she is, she answerd 
most affectingly, 

I am nothing; or if not, l 
Nothing to be were better, This was my master, 
A very valiant Briton, aad a good, 
That here by mountaineers lies slain: alss! 
There are no more such masters: I may 
Wander from east to occident, cry out for service, 


Try many, all good, serve them truly, never 
Find such another master. 


When she is hired by Lucius, she says, 


PIL follow, sir. But first, an’t please the Gods, 
I'll hide my master from the skies, as deep 
As these poor pickaxes can dig: and when, 
With wild woad-leaves and weeds, I've strew’d his grave, 
And on it said a century of prayers, 
Such as I can, twice o'er, I'll weep and sigh; 
And, leaving so his service, follow you, 
So please you entertain me. 


When Imogen finds Posthumus alive, and that 


he is convinced of her innocence, the only reproach 
she makes him for his cruel suspicions is, 


Why did-you throw your wedded lady from you? 


Before the conclusion she proves her unambi- 
tious character and true disinterestedness. When 
Cymbeline discovers his two sons, he says to her, 

. O Imogen, 

Thon hast lost by this a kingdom. 
She replies, 
No, my Lord, . 


Tve got two worlds by it, O my gentle brothers, 


Have we thus met? 
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These passages, which are selected from the 
speeches of Imogen, mav be esteemed the most 
striking and beautiful parts; but scarcely any line 
can be read where sume sublime sentiment is not 
expressed, or some indication of a firm and virtu- 
ous mind is not displayed. To detail all the beauties 
of this character, would be to detail all the speeches 
of Imogen, and cannot fail of pleasing every 
reader of delicacy and discernment, because she 
is feminine and natural. She appears to be almost 
a perfect character. Her only error was that of 
marriage without parental authority; for which she 
apologizes when sbe says, “Sir, itis your fault that 
l have lov'd Posthumus; you bred him as my play- 
fellow, and he is a man worth any woman.” But 
the poet has justly made this only reprehensible 
part of her conduct as the cause of her misfortunes. 

Imogen is placed in a variety of distressing 
situations; and most persons will agree, that were 
she to act differently in any one particular from 
what she does, she would not act so well. She 
displays the strongest conjugal affection, contain- 
ed within the bounds of delicacy; duty and sub- 
mission to her father, as far as is consistent with 
her superior duty to her husband; she is steady in 
her chastity, though artfully led to believe that her 
husband was unfaithful, and even abandoned to 
every thing that was dissolute. She is not outrageous 
when she is accused of incontinency, though the 
accusation is worse to her than death. She shews 
no ill-will to Posthumus, though he orders her te 
be murdered; and anticipates his misery when he 
will find that she was innocent. She bears sickness 
and fatigue with patience and fortitude; and lastly 
what to most persons would be a severe trial, she 
relinquishes a crown without feeling any mortifica- 
tion. 

== 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Great preparations are making at: Washington | 
for war. The president is scouring a rusty hel- 
met, found on Carter's mountain, after Tarleton 
had left this country. The attorney general is 
forging and hammering many hearty weapons of de- 
fence. ‘The secretary of war, has actually con- 
tracted for two or three extra bundles of matches, 
more or icsse ‘The dry docks have been swept, but 
not garnished; and we learn that a rusty nail, res- 
cued by democratic parsimony from federal squan- 
derers, has been recently whetted into a pike, to 
pierce Spanish aggression to the very core. 


A letter from a friend, contains the following 
paragraphe The Editor can only add in the words 
of Ovid—Pudet bec opprobria nobis et dici potest, 
et NON POTUISSK REFELLIIn other governments, 
a private man may be known and respected, with- 
out the adjuncts of wealth or public office, but in a 
republic, a private citizen,untess he is a demagogue, 
is like a drop in the ocean, and bears no proporuon 
to the irresistible might, and impenetrable wisdom. 
of the sovereign people. 

= 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The lampoons are numerous and caustic, which 


_we receive, at the proper cost of a great man, the 
‘proprietor of a charming mansion, and the lover of 


age, have solaced their cares with love. 
Atrides with his captive play'd 
Who always shar'd the bed she made, 
Each hero kiss'd his maid, and why 
Though J’m no bero, may not 1? 


inky charmers. Heroes and statesmen, in every 


“ RarNneow” must be a descendant of a noted 


; Changeable character, in this city, who has tried all 
_ parties, and been trusted by none. | 


For all must own his worth completely tried, 
By taras eapericnced, npon ery Ge i 
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ORIGINAL FOETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
IMITATION OF HORACY,. 
BOOK I. ODE XXII. 
Vinosum ubique tutum esse. 


Happy the man, with old Madeira prim‘d: 
He needs not, Jor, the cane with Intent sword, 
The pocket-pistol, oaken cudgel dire, 

Or pugilistic might.* 


Whether through Sauthwark-lanes he darkling roam, 
Where phiz of righteous man is rarely sten; 
Or in Spring-garden, perilous abode 

Of butchers, savage tribe !} 


Yor erst from Hardy's, as, at one, I reed, 

Roaring a joyous catch, and arm'd with Wine, 

From box octagonal a watchman sprung, 
But, me beholding, fled- 


So huge in make, was never catchpale seen, 

When heon hapless debtor claps his claw, 

And sturdy drayman, from Hihernia’s bogs, 
Was never his compeer. 


Place me at some remote Virginia inn, 

Where drunken democrats the state amend 

Where nought but hog and hominy is found, 
And toddy, tiff abhorr’d.{] 


Place me a knot of ancient crones among, 
Drench'd with hot water, bor’d with sombre whist ; 
There will I silent muse the joys of wine, 

And for a wassaié sigh. ** 


* Integer vitz........ 

Non eget Mauri jaculis neque arcu, 

Nec venenatis gravida sagittis, 
Fusce, pharetra. 


+ Sive per Syrtes iter æstuosas, 
Sive facturus per inhospitalem 
Caucasum, bs i 

s ° 


$f Namque me sylva lupus in Sabina, 

Dum meam canto Lalagen s 

r 2 s * d 
Fugit inermem : 


j Quale portentum, neque militaris 

Daunia in latis alit esculetis; 

Nec Jubæ tellus generat, leonum 
Arida nutrix. 


at Pone me pigris ubi nulla campi 
e a a b a a 
* o e » + e 

e + 2 e 


tt Pone sub s z TE 
* Ld a Ld @ e 


Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulee loquentem. 


FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 
FROM THE BOSTON GAZETTE. 


Mr. Parne, of Boston, a gentleman of classical education, 
and brilliant fancy, has been greatly celebrated for his fe- 
licity in the lyric stile. His Ode entitled ‘* Adams and 
Liberty,” has been reprinted in England, and commended 
even by the austerity of British criticism. The ensuing 

athetic lines it is our pleasure to preserve in the Port 
Folic. They are equally honorable to the heart and the 
head of the author. The scriptural allusion in the close 
of the third stanza is fincly introduced ; the office of Cba- 
rity is very nervously described; and the apostrophe and 
the picture in the last stanza, are eminently poetical and 


pious. 
ODE. 
WRITTEN BY THOMAS PAINE, ESO. AND SUNG AY THR 
ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION OF THE BOSTON FE- 
MALE ASYLUM.” 


Shall man, stern man, ’gainst heavn's behest, 
His cold, unfeeling: pride oppose ; 

To thantless wealth unlock his breast, 
Yet freeze his heart to Orphan's woes? 


THE PORT FOL. 


Weak casuist! where yon thunder broke, 
Seest how the livid light’ning glares! 
Behold it rives the énotted oak, 
But still the Aamdle myrtle spares:* 


Let stoic valour boldly brave 
The wars and elements of life; 
But more like heaven, who stoops to save 
A being, sinking in the strife; 
Poor exiles! wandering o'er this sphere, 
Through scenes, of which yon form no part; 
Lov’d Orphan Girls! come welcome, here. 
Th’ Asylum ofthe human heart. 


Sweet Cuarity! thou sprite benign, 
Who oft art seen in angel form, 
To point the sun-beam where to shine, 
Or rein the coursers of the storm! 
Oh! through yon dark and dripping cell, 
Where sorrow’s outcast ofls4ring weep, 
Flash, as when Peter's fetters feil, 
And bid the works, that guard them, sLExr ! 


Warm'd by thy beams, the frost unkind, 
W hich blasts sweet woman’s vernal yours, 
In dew exhal'd. shall leave behind 
Pure Gratitude’s unsullied tears! 
So shall our Orphan Girls no more 
Lament the untimely blight of woe; 
- But rear’d to Viituc. thrice restore 
To generous Man, the debt they ewe. 


Birst PRovipENcEe ! whose parent power 
All being gives....for all provides ; 
Co-equa], when it paints the flower, 
As when it curbs old Ocean’s tides! 
See, lorn and piteous, at thy throne, 
Love, Mercy, Hope and Homage sue j.00 
They weep for sorrows not their own, 
They bend, dear Orphan Giris, for you! 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


(Every mail now brings us, not only irrefragable arguments, 
but specimens of brilliant wit and humour, levelled 
against our feeble administration, The following lam. 
poon is from the Wasp, whose sting is sh..rp, and who is 
justly angry. ‘lhe ctreer, in our“ Mu» ba Jumbo” gn 
vernment, whom Waspish wit derides. is a prom.sen; 


object of political ridicule. Heis charged with borg” 


more assiduous in the toils ofa Foliticué’* tarmer.” aan 
in those of official duty. He acclaims and writes t vy 
folios cf metaphysics against the clergy, and the ia‘e 
administration. Ina barbarous and involved s.yle, ne 
labours to diffuse the exploded theories of democracy, 
while his own political skilland experience are so limiied 
and so manacled by the blindes: prejudice, that like these 
infant legislators m the French Tiers bta. described by 
BURKE, “ he has not seen the state; no not so much as 
in a picture. } 


FARMER LINCOLN IN FURIOUS FRET. 
THE FARMER SPEAKETH: 


Upon my word, I do declare, 
The deuce is in our nation: 

In vain [ rant, and curse. and swear, 
And bawl for moderation. 


CHORUS. 


For moderation alldo know 
lama spanking fellow: 

Lo moderation I will hold, 
As long as I can bellow. 


When to affright the fed’ral crew 
I threat extermination, 

And with loud bawlings try to shew 
My zeal for moderation. 


TA D 


* Merciful Heaven! 
Thou rather, with thv sharp and sulphurous be't, 
Splict’st the unwedgable and gnarled oak, 
Than the soft Myrtle. 
SHaAKsPeane’s Measure for Measure. 


The stubborn rascals Jittle heed 
My noisy declamation; 

But laugh, and say Lincoln’s indeed 
Red-hot.for moderation. 


Whene’er I stammer out a lie, 
Somewhat like boys at school, sir, 

They strait set up a hoot and cry 
Fierce Levi's turn’d a fool, sir, 


And when my master te cbey, 
Bout priests I make a racket, 
The dirty scoundrels dare to say, 

He needs the bedlam jacket. _ 


And then, to crown this vile abuse, 
Some saucy wags have said, sir, 

-The President's bull-dog let leose, 
Is running raving mad, sir. 


Sha’nt T, who hold the people dear, 
Who hate prevarication, 

Who get some hundred pounds a year, 
Roar out for moderation. : 


In honour’s temple I've a seat, 
But scarce bave touch'd a dollar; 
And wül feds try me thence to beatew 
By Jove it stirs my choler. 


These feds are worse than Nick of hell 
I’m bold enough to say, sir; 

He'd let me All my pockets well. 
They’d drive me poor away, sir. 


My salary to me is dear, 
I love it to a penny; 

For pay I'll rant, and how], and swear, 
And he who wont’'s a ninny. 


To Washington I strait will go, 
And then I do assure ye, 

When I come back {'ll lay feds low, 
And make them feel my fury. 


And now beware, each fed’ral lad, 
Nor vent on me your spite, sir, 
H Farmer Lincoln has grown mad, 
Take care he doth not bite, sir. 


CHORUS. 


For moderation all do know 
Lam a spanking feilow ; 

To moderation I will hold, 
As long as I can bellow, 


= 
EPIGRAM, 


FROM THE WRITINGS OF BOILEAU, ON ST. paviy. 
AN AVOWED ATHEIST, AND SO GOUTY, THAT BE 
COULD NOT WALK., 


ALIboR, assis dans sa chaise, 

Medisant du ciel a son aise, 

Peut bien médire aussi de moi. 

Je ris de ses discours frivoles : 

On sait fort bien que ses paroles . 
Ne sont pas articles de foi. 
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Win. SACNTEE, 


I beg leave, through the medium of your ex- 
eellent paper, to offer to the perusal of my fair 
country women, the following letter from Madame 
de Maintenon, addressed to the duchess of Bur- 
gogne. There are some parts of the original 
emitted, in this translation, which I did not think 
could at all apply to the conduct or condition of 
American women. The prefixed encomium of 
the Abbé Levizac, I trust is a sufficieut sanction 
gor my obtruding it on your attention. 


Yours, respectfully, 
©. 


The following letter, from Madame de Mainte- 
non, cannot be too frequently perused, or too much 
admired. Every young woman, destined for the 
great world, should attentively read it, and it ought 
to be engraven, in letters of gold, in every seminary 
of female education. 

LeEvizac. 


You must not, my young friend, hope for per- 
fect happiness; on our globe, it is not to be found, 
and if it existed at all, in a court, be assured it 
eould never dwell. This life is replete with cares, 
but those attendant on grandeur, are more insup- 
portable than any, connected with other conditions; 
for in a private station, we make our own troubles; 
tn a court we must contend with the vexations 
of other people. When I persuade you to believe 
that our sex is most particularly exposed to suf- 
fering, because we are always ina state of depend- 
ence, do pot imagine that I weuld wish to make 
you displeased at, or ashamed of, what was wisely 

ordained by a just Previdence. When a woman 
marries, if from proper motives, she will always 
egard her husband as her best friend, her wisest 
counsellor, and her only confidant. It has now 
become your duty to listen to his advice always; 
and when required, freely to give him yours. Your 
busband and yourself should have but one mind, 
ene heart, and one soul; that is, your sentiments, 
your feelings, should be always in unison. Hu- 
man bliss, however, cannot be perfect, and I believe 
those to be the most happy marriages where each 
suffers in turn with mildness and patience. There 
ìs Naturally, in every connection, some little con- 
tradiction, arising from constitutional humour, from 
difference of education and opinion. Under such 
an evil be tranquil and submissive, fer by submis- 
ston, impossible as it may seem, we can only reign. 
Make obedience your stedfast principle, require 
none from your husband, in whom you must not 
expect to find as much disinterested friendship as 
iN one of your own sex. It is peculiar to our bo- 
Soms, and men are less susceptible of it than wo- 
men. You will be unhappy if you are too nice in 
Akis particular. 


. your condition. 


Offer up your prayers to heaven that you may 
never be jealous. If unfortunately you have real 
cause, do not, as you value your own peace, for a 
moment, think you can recal your husband’s affec- 
tion, either by the sourness of complaint, or the 
bitterness of reproach; your only resource is pati- 
ence and religion. Impatience aggravates the worst 
misfortunes, and believe me, if you once descend to 
reproaches, you will alienate your husband’s ten- 
derness. On the other hand, if you suffer im silence 
you will take the only effectual means of awaken- 
ing it. 

In sacrificing your own will, do not hope to in- 
fluence that of your husband, for men are by nature 
more obstinate, and in their education, less accus- 
tomed t> restraint than women. They are natu- 


rally tyrannical, attached to pleasure and liberty, 


and no reasonable woman will expect them to re- 
nounce this inclinatiom We must not examine if 
their rights are all just, it is sufficient that custom 
has so long established them. They are the mas- 
ters, there is nothing left for us but to obey, and 
to suffer (if so ordained) with a good grace. 


Never confide any thing to a friend which can 
injure you, if repeated : speak, write, act, as if you 
had ten thousand witnesses: reflect that sooner or 
later all willbe known: and before you venture to 
have a secret correspondent, recollect that the most 
confidential persons are not always to be trusted, 
and that there is no situation in life where you will 
meet with more indiscretion of this kind than ata 
court, where all is dissimulation and intrigue. 


If you are blest with children, love them with 
tenderness, be with them often: this is the noblest 
occupation ofa princess ora peasant. Be diligent 
in cultivating their minds, and reflect that on their 
education their future virtue and happiness depend. 
Support, with becoming dignity, the greatness of 
Worldly honours should not make 

you haughty, or they will not make yuu beloved. 
In your behaviour, we must neither see vanity nor 
immodesty. In your eonversation, no calumny, 
exaggeration, offensive raillery, nor any thing which 
is inconsistent with perfect charity. Select, as 
your friends, those persons who are mild and for- 
getful of injury, but fear and despise those who 
would wish to excite you against others, under an 
appearance of zeal for yeu, by which they conceal 
their own resentment or serve their own interest. 
Avoid all interested, vain, ambitious, vindictive peo- 
ple, thcir society will always injure you. Never 
do intentional wrong, and you will never dread 
discovery. Always give good advice, when you 
presume to give apy. Vindicate the absent, and ac- 
cuse ho one. | 
-Sanctify all your virtues, in allowing their mo- 
tive to be a desire of pleasing God. In protecting 
and assisting any one that you know, think if it be 
not possible that in so domg you may injure some 
one of greater merit whom yon do not know. Do 
not attach your mind to giddy pleasures; you should 
learn to abstain, most particularly in your present 
condition, which should be that of restraint and 
self-denial. 


Be on your guard with respect to your relish for 
.wite .Much wit humiliates those who have but lit- 


tle: it will surely make you many enemies, and 
perhaps make men of sense undervalue your un- 
deratanding. 
MAINTENON, 
= 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA, 


CRANSLATED FROM THE CERMAN OF BULOW, 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PART THE FOURTH. 


FUTURE DESTINY OF NORTR-AMERICS. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The republic of North-America, will probably neeer 
extend from the Atlantic Ocean to the South-Sea. 


It is not even ascertained as yet, whether the 
eastern maritime states, and those to the westward, 
such as Kentucky, Tenesce, &c. will not separate ; 
nor is it yet sure that the northern and southern 
states which are divided by the Potomack, will al- 
ways remain united in one political body ; and cere 
tain writers have already wrested from the crown 
of Spain, all the lands westward of the Missisipi, 
and given them to the Republic. | 

That these territories properly belong to the 
Indians, might easily be proved, and it appears, 
clear from some accounts, that certain Indian na- 
tionsexist there, who may perhaps be found capable 
of defending their country—lIt is maintained that 
there are in the internal parts, nations which are 
in the practice of agriculture, and live in a telera- 
ble civilized condition. 

A settlement made by violent means, upon land 
belonging to a poeple, who live upon hunting or 
the breeding of cattle, may in some measure be 
excused. The new-comers might allege for their 
justification, the following argument: “ The earth 
*¢ exists for the purpose of cultivation. Man can 
“ consideras his property only the spot, which he has 
« cultivated. By this he introdudes into it a part 
& of his own existence; he imparts to the earth a 
« portion of his own strength. What have you 
« done; you, who live by hunting, or upon your 
« flocks? Did you create the wild beast, upon 
“© which you singly and exclusively subsist ? By no 
« means—Did you, by your labour bring forth the 
« grass, which feeds your flocks: not at all. You 
« have too much land ; and itis land upon which 
«© you have acquired no just claim by your labour. 
« All the world must live—And so therefore must 
« we. But if we have no land‘to fill, we must 
« perish—Here is land upon which no man has 
“« yet laboured; we shall consequently take it, for 
“« farming.....l‘ollow our example, and we shall 
« leave you in peace, in your narrower bounds, so 
« that we may all live in a quiet neighbourhood, 
“ together”... I know not what the shepherd and 
the hunter could answer to this. 

But even if the indians should prove incapable of 
maintaining the possession of their land, and Spain 
should lose the extensive territories westward of 
the Missisippi, they would nevertheless not become 
parts of the United States... The European powers 
will settle and détermine concerning them, among 
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themselves, and the American Republic will be 
allowed no voice in the case, for she has no milita- 
ry force to give her weight, and the well known un- 
military spirit of her citizens would render Jess for- 
midable any force that she could raise. The Euro- 
peans.will therefore most probably decide who shall 
possess that country, and they will not give it to the 
Americans. 

In this case, all depends upon the peace, which 
will put an end to the present war. Asthe Ameri- 
cans, by their treaty, and by their unfriendly conduct 
tewards the French, have lost their favour, it may 
very well happen that France should sacrifice 
America to England, provided England in return 
should grant advantages to France; for instance, 
France might have Canada restored to her, to which 
Louisiana might be added, for an indemnity to 
Spain.—In such a case the Americans would be 
reduced to a strait from which their own powers 
could never extricate them.—England would not 
indeed surrender to France all the territories west- 
ward of the Allegany mountain; but France must 
have a part of it to connect Canada with Louisiana. 
The rivers I}linoisand Thuahihi and Fox river might 
be the boundaries. 

Perhaps however England might cede likewise 
the Western Territory to France, for the two Flori- 
das. She would then govern America upon the 
same footing she does Ireland! which she might 
do without difficulty—The worst of the speculators 
would then be made lords, which they ardently 
desire, and the greatest part of the people are de- 
pendent upon the speculators and merchants—civil 
liberty must only be left in its present condition, 
and all would remain quiet. 

These extensive territories in the internal part 
of North America, would be very useful to France 
in providing for the large armies from which she 
will probably be glad to be relieved at the peace. 
She might establish military colonies there. 

I do not assert that things will so happen, for 
that depends upon too many circumstances which 
cannot be foreseen, and in particular upon the 
events which may happen in England. I only 
meant to shew that the Americans by their own 
fault have brought themselves into a critical situa- 
tion. Here I see my antagonists in high glee; 
believing they have detected me in a contradiction, 
because in the first volume I have applauded the 
diplomatic conduct of Washington—But if they 
will indulge me with an hearing their joy will be 
of short duration. I applauded Washington’s con- 
duct with respect to the British Treaty, because it 
was adapted to the circumstances, because in the 
defenceless condition of the American Republic, 
there was no other expedient than to yield, and be- 
cause it was absolutely necessary to choose between 
the enmity of England, and that of France; for 
England, owing to her superiority at sea, and the 
facility which she has of carrying on war at a dis- 
tance, was by far the most formidable ; it was there- 
fore indispensable to endeavour rather to pacify 
her; and she was pacified by the smallest possible 
sacrifices. 

Should America be brought. again under the 
English sceptre, her Independence will have been 
merely a transitory dream, and the American Re- 
public only an ephemeral appearance, like that of 
England, in the last century—Republics cannot at 
this day at all succeed ;* and the fault of this lies 


* A French republic has never yet existed. The French 
have alrea‘ly often decreed that the revolution was now 
ended, and nothing was left but peaceably to enjoy the fruits 
of liberty, &c. and immediately after these decrees, the con- 
fusion begins again— Their behaviour as Republicans is tru- 
tv woncerful—Their catonising shop-keepers, candle-snuf- 
fers and taylors are especially diverting. Not that I de- 
spise these useful classes of society, but I only would wish 
them not to attempt playing the Cato or the Brutus—Anti- 
guity produced one Cato, and one Brutus. But among the 
great soap-boilers, taylors and shop-keepers at this day, 
thes shoot up by hundreds—TLhbe Parisian Soorates, was if 
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in the moral depravity of the present generation. 
If mankind would be better, and more rational, their 
political constitutions might become more repub: 
lican, and with a progressive increase of goodness, 
there would finally be no need of any government 
at all. 

The territory westward of the Missisippi, will it 
is said, be peopled by emigrations from the United 
States, and these new colonies will connect them- 
selves in union with the elder States. But this de- 
pends altogether upon what the European powers 
shall determineconcerning thatterritory. If France 
should have it, she will people it with Frenchmen. 
If it should be retained by Spain, it may perhaps 
be peopled by the Anglo-Americans.—Perhaps 
Spain will not in that quarter be in a condition to 
prevent them; but I believe these new colonies 
would rather form an independent state, than con- 
nect themselves with the United States—But the 
Anglo-Americans, wil) never extend themselves to 
the South Sea, because the most western parts of 
America are already peopled by the Spaniards, as 
for instance, in New Mexico. 


CHAPTER V. 
The emigration from Europe to America, will proba- 
oly not be so great in future, as it has been hitherto. 

This emigration will perhaps not be so much 
diminished by the disadvantageous accounts which 
may be published of America, to contradict the 
excessive panegyric of certain writers, and repre- 
sent things more conformable to truth ; for most of 
the emigrants never have a chance to see a book, 
and nobody has dissuaded the oppressed poor in 
Europe from emigrating to America. But the 
causes of this emigration may perhaps diminish, 
in consequence of the French Revolution—For it 
is to be supposed that the French Revolution, what- 
ever turn it may take in other respects will have 
two conseqences; namely the destruction of the 
popedom, anid the abolition of feodality. These 
effects must soon or late discover themselves, even 
though they should not immediately take place. 

The love of country, is an innate passion of man, 
and the country people especially are chained by 
a strong affection to their huts; nothing but op- 
pression and the impossibility, of preserving a 
wretched subsistence, compel them to emigrate. 
Let the burdens of the lower class of country 
people be then alleviated, and the emigrations will 
diminish. 1 believe the French Revolution will pro- 
duce such an alleviation. There are in my opinion 
many circumstances which make this probable. 

But should emigration continue to prevail, there 
are nearer and happier countries, which present 
themselves to the European emigrant, and to the 
lap of which he can fly, from poverty and oppres- 
sion, than America, which will gradually go out of 
fashion. ‘The attention which is now paid to Africa, 
is the commencement of an entire new order of 
things, and prepares the world for a complete com- 
mercial revolution; the colonies which England and 
Denmark are settling on the fertile shores of that 
beautiful quarter of the world, from principles of 
pure humanity, to put an end to the slave-trade are 
undertakings which reconcile the philosophical ob- 
server, with our age again. ‘The interior of Africa, 
where according to authentic accounts, there ex- 
ists a great cultivated nation, wise enough to sepa- 
rate itself irom all others, will very soon be dis- 
covered by these colonies. 

It is astonishing that this most fertile of all the 
quarters of the earth, has been hitherto neglected. 


I mistake not a pickpocket—I am not of opinicn tnat the 
history of our times, furnishes like the annals of Tacitus. 
melancholy pictures. It is disgusting, and ridiculous—To 
butcher men, to eat human flesh, and to drink blood, is dis- 
gusting. To pilfer, and to steal from the public treasury, 
&¢. is contemptible; and to play the Cato and the Brutus, 
is ridiculous. Such is my contfesion of faith—Lven the pre- 
sent instances of suicide are an affecoed, and ridiculous joii- 
tation of the Romans. 


_of good fame are allowed to go. 


It is incomparably nearer, and would yield all the 
tropical productions in infinitely greater abundance 
than America, and yet the Europeans have trans- 
ported men from Africa to America, to cultivate 
the latter. The idea has at last occurred, which 
should have been adopted from the first, of culti. 
vating Africa itself. The simplest measures are 
commonly the last devised. 

By this colonization, however so late commenc. 
ed, this advantage has been gained, that the Aff. 
can colonies are fourded upon more correct’ prin- 
ciples than those in America. To this the enlight. 
ened character of the age has contributed. No 
vile malefactors are sent there; none but persons 
Connections b 

marriage with the natives are thought of; the pre. 
servation and civilization of these natives, and not 
their extirpation, are contemplated; and care wil] 
be taken that agriculture shall not be made subordi- 
nate to the trading interest. For the plan ofa new 

form of government, which enriches with new 

discoveries the domain of politics, and is the most 

perfect of all the political systems hitherto known, 
we are indebted to the zeal and genius of a philan- 
thropic Swede, by the name of Nordanshiöld, 

The Europeans therefore will in future emigrate 
in multitudes to these new colonies on the western 
coast of Africa, and America will be left to its own 
population. Every thing invites fo give the pre. 
ference to Africa; unexampled fertility; the tro- 
pical productions, a climate which after the wood 
shall be cleared away, may be called healthy, and 
is at no time unhealthier than Carolina, Georgia, 
Surinam, &c. If the cape of Good Hope should 
remain in the hands of the English, many Eun. 
peans will be attracted thither. 

amme , 
POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

THOMAS PAINE’S EPISTLES, TO THE PEOPLE OF 

THE UNITED STATES. 
A hoary drunkard, with each vice imbued, 
Malignant, without wit, and without passion, lewd. 
Country Gaz. U. S. Nov. 30th, 1802, 
THE EXAMINER, No. IV. 

Should any body tell me, that writing about Tho: 
mas Paine, and exposing bis intimacy with Thomas 
Jefferson, will be of no avail, since the public mind 
is already made up, on that subject; and, what isa 
still greater discouragement against scribbling, that 
nobody will read what I may write; I answer, that, 
although a large portionof the community , may have 
formedacorrect opinion of this intimacy, thatopinion 
has not yet been fully expressed; and as to my writ- 
ings, I am not so vain, that the neglect of them by the 
public, should occasion much chagrin. I am mt 
yet able to boast, that “ I have an established fame 
in the literary world,” nor do { think much of the 
“ profits I could make as an author.” “These are 
speculations worthy of author Paine and his Sas. 
fulness. 

In the preceding papers of the Examiner, = 
reason has been assigned, why the intimacy, © 
tween Paine and Jefferson, ought not to exist- 
the fact of his having been ignominiously dischay 
ed from a confidential office, by the American tor 
gress of 1779, for a flagitious breach of oath, and 
a treacherous disclosure of secrets, the knowledge 
of which was obtained in consequence of his office, 
be not alone sufficient to brand any future connec 
tion with Thomas Paine, with infamy, let ‘his sub- 
sequent life and writings be adduced to corroborate 
the appellation. | 

Whatever opinion “ the world” may hate for- 
merly entertained of the “stature” of Paine's mind, 
it would be difficult, by any scale of admeasurt 
ment, to ascertain its present size. To “see what 
is not to be seen,” may be among the number of 
those “living contradictions, to the mortified fede- 
ralists,” of which Puine,boasts in his fourth epistle 
A wan, in his own cause, is no witness; otherwist 


Paine might be permitted to testify as to his own 
character; but whether any body would believe 
him, is quite another question. 


It was a spark from the altar of 1779, that burnt 
Paine’s fingers, and another spark from the altar of 
1802, will, in all probability, either consume his 
body by a slow-fire, or light him to bed with the 
blaze. But Paine’s flint is worn out, and his steel 
js turned to rass. 


The blasphemer of God, the libeller of Jesus 
Christ, and the habitual reviler of the rites, cere- 
monies, and doctrines of the Christian Religion, is 
thought to be a fit companion for Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the president of the United States.—Why ?— 
Do these men keep company with each other in 
opinion, as well as in person? The presumption 
is natural. Christian! of whatever sect, thou 
mayest be, “ think on these things.” If Paine be 
“a living contradiction” of any thing, it surely 
must be of his being a good christian. Yet, how 
soberiy he talks of “ the continued protection of provi- 
dence,’ which “through a thousand dangers has 
left him almost alone, of those who began the 
French revolution,” to tell the tale of woe; when 
the fact is notorious, that Ais own personal and men- 
tal insignificance, was the only providence that pre- 
sided over his destiny. His life was spared it is 
true, * but whether in mercy or in wrath,” “ time 
will shape.” 


It would be inexcusable to quote Paine’s writings 
so often, if any other mode of expression, would 
answer equally well to refute him. ‘ Out of thine 
own mouth, will I condemn thee.” That he should 
write jargon and nonsense, when a superintending 
providence is the subject, is no wonder; the miracle 
would appear, if a professed infidel, should seem to 
know any thing of the attributes and perfections ot 
a Deity. Take as a specimen, the following pas- 
sage, in his third epistle, ‘ But there is one dish, 
and that the choicest of all, they, (the federalists) 
have not yet presented on the table, and, it is time 
they should. They have not yet accused providenc. 
of infidelity, yet according to their outrageous piety, 
Sur must be as bad as Thomas Paine. Sne has 
protected him in all his dangers, patronized him in 
all bis undertakings, encouraged him in all his 
ways, and rewarded him at last, by bringing him 
in safety and in health, to the promised land. This 
is more than Sue did by the Jews, the chosen peo- 
ple, that they tell us she brought out of the land of 
Egypt, and out of the house of bondage.” 


This stuff is so perfectly of French revolution 
manufactures, that it can be made to suit nobody, 
but a [°rench philosopher. These culinary meta- 
phors are exactly in the style of Paine’s thoughis— 
He is a low bred fellow, and had he been confined 
to the menial employment of a kitchen scullion, all 
his life, he might have served God better, and 
proved less a curse to his fellow men.—But who is 
this Sux being of whom he speaks! Verily, one of 
the ‘“ gods of the heathen, who ure a vanity and 
a lie;’? Sur is the goddess of Reason, one of 
Fortune’s younger daughters; the same that pre- 
sides in the Parisian temples, which are or were 
dedicated to her, and once resorted to, “ more or 
less” on Décadi, by Paine and such as worship her. 
She left her votaries in the lurch, all of a sudden, 
upon the appearance of a competitor, and no ves- 
tige now remains of her, save a vacant niche in 
the pantheon, with this inscription, underneath, “ I 
am reserved for the goddess of Reason.” She was 
worshipped by her true and faithful prophet, Tho- 
mas Paine, known among his fellows as the author 
and compiler of the bible of our sect, denominated, 
the Age of Reason; asareward for which, She has 
protected him in all his dangers, patronized him 
in all his undertakings, encouraged him in all his 
ways, and to crown all, Swe-has, at last, restored 
him to the delightful converse, and bosom friend- 
sbip of ber great high priest and faithful follower, 
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Thomas Jefferson, president of the promised land. 
We cannot conclude this paper, without a quotation 
from that scourge of hypocrites and impostors— 


CAURCHILL. 


Who will, for him, may cant and whine, 
And let weak conscience with her line 
Chalk out their ways: such starving rules 
Are only fit for coward fools; 

Fellows, who credit what priests te!l, 

And tremble at the thoughts of hell; 

His spirit dares contend with grice, 

And meete damnation, face to face. 


THE EXAMINER. 


ESSAY 1V. 


EQUALITY. 


Tt would not have becn easy to have imagined 
what sense the French intended by the word qua- 
lity, if their subsequent conduct had not gradually 
unfolded their intention of equalizing the ruin of all 
those who had property to bring them upon the 
level of all those who had none. 

When this word stood at first qualified with one 
that limited the application of it, egal en droits, 
equal in rights, it seemed to mean no more than 
could be fairly justified; it implied only an equal 
protection toevery subject in all the rights he pos- 
sessed under the law. In this sense it is not only 
true, but contains perhaps the best and only defini- 
tion of a free government. Ifthe smallest proper- 
ty an individual can hold—if the slightest privilege 
he is legally entitled to, is not in the same degree of 
security to him with the highest privileges and the 
most noble possessions of the proudest, there is no 
longer that Equality that constitutes the essence of 
justice. The ewe-lamb is as dear tothe man who 
has no more, as the numerous herds and flocks 


can be to the rich proprietor; it is Ais all; and it is 


precisely for the purpose of securing this Equality 
between the rich and the poor, between the great 
and the little, between the strong and the weak, 
that societies are formed, that, in this sense, all 
men may be equal. 

But this is not the sense to which the French 
have thonght fit to confine their pretended Equality. 
All order and gradation in the community is dis- 
claimed by them, and they have the merit, at least, 
of being the first legislators from the beginning of 
the world, whoever conceived so extravagant an 
idea, as, that man could exist in a great empire 
without those shades of runk and dependence upon 
each other which, to use one of their tavourite ex- 
pressions, have hitherto been thought to constitute 
the organization of civil society. 

The whole plan of nature is in direct contradic- 
tion to such an idea; and it would be as reasona- 
ble, and, perhaps, little more cruel, to reduce men 
to the same staturc, by stretching or shortening 
them in height, to a given standard, as to deprive 
them at this time of all the advantages that give 
one man pre-eminence over another. 

I will suppose that the violence of this strange 
system shall annihilate property, as well as rank, 
in the hands of all those who were entitled to them; 
the power of violence will extend no farther; Equa- 
lity will not then be established among mankind; 
their different talents, their good and bad qualities, 
will give tosome the superiority over others; power, 
and the abuse of power, will grow out of influence 


and authority; nay, the very pre-eminence of wealth | 


that they are now labouring to destroy, must be 
continually springing up as long as thrift and in- 
dustry tend to procure riches, and riches to pro- 


duce the means of rendering others dependent upon ` 


us, which Is a consequence that no power of human 
legislation can prevent. ‘Thus, when allthis scene 
of blood and rapine shall be closed, which is to 
procure the ideal blessing of Equality; when the 
name of every family in France that had intitled 


itself to veneration, by the services of a long line 
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of ancestors, shall have been exterminated to the 
most distant branches of them; and their faii pos- 
sessions wasted and dissipated, what will it lead te, 
butto the future aristocracy of mean upstarts; and 
the sons of a Jourdan or a Santerre shall stand i? 
the places of a Montmorency, a Sully, or a Crille « 

But were it possible that men could be brought 
to the same Equality in rank, in riches, in conside- 
ration, in power, and in talent—with the feelings 
that animate the human breast, what would be the 
consequence of this perfect independence, but bru- 
tality and insolence, and every unsocial repulsive 
quality, that it has been the study of civil life, 
through a course of ages, to soften by all the name- 
less dependencies that bind us to each other with 
hopes and fears, and the means of. conferring and 
receiving obligations: in a word, that distinguish 
man from the brutes, that know no such connections 
nor endearments. In such a state, no objects of 
emulation could bring forward the genius or facul- 
tics of the mind; fair science would be without 
object, and the arts would lie in eternal oblivion; 
the narrow circle of selfish enjoyment would limit 
every desire, and every sentiment would be con 
fined to the unsocial individual. 

In the sad history of that devoted country, we 
may trace, from the beginning, a plan to reduce 
mankind, if possible, to the state of savages. 
What share fanaticism, and what Share interested 
ambition, have had in the undertaking, it is not easy 
to determine—it is evident that both motives have 
been exerted with too much success. The de- 
struction of monarchy, and of Religion seem to 
have been only the preparatives to the invasion of 
all other property: and, in truth, when the laws of 
property are daringly violated in one instance, there 
is no security forit in any other. We used tosay, 
if the meanest subject was oppressed, the proudest 
might tremble; judge whether the poor man can 
now expect protection, where the first properties 
in the kingdom have been confiscated? 


Before the meeting of the Etats Generaux, the 
cry was already raised against the privileges of the 
nobility. In vain had they made a voluntary sacri- - 
fice of their pecuniary exemptions, which, to say 
the truth, was a trifling loss or gain on either side. 
Their chateaus had been burnt, and their lives de- 
stroycd in the defence of them, in more instances 
than one. Inthe states of Burgundy their Order 
had been besieged by the populace, and all succour 
refused to them by the minister. By degrees the 
plan opened itself more plainly to complete their 
ruin, when it was seen how much the influence of 
government was exerted, first, to procure a return 
at the election of the Etats Generaux, in favour of 
such as had no property, and then having, contrary 
to ancient usage, doubled the number of the com- 
mons, by the pains taken, and the authority exer- 
cised, to force the order of the nobility, as well as 
the clergy (who were chiefly composed also of those 
of inferior property) to be lost in the general union 
of the estates voting in common. Little was the 
immediate consequence of this -union to be won- 
dered at, in an assembly so constituted, as to have 
a decided majority of those who had no property 
for the express purpose, that the interests of those 
who had property should be at their mercy. The 
confiscation of the estates of the clergy, that of all 
the feudal rights, quit-rents, and services attached 
to landed estates, followed—the abrogation of titles 
of honour, and distinction of ranks, completed 
the levelling system; and monarchy, deprived of 
its support, fell as a thing of course, till the repub- 
lic has been finally established in all the scenes of 
horror we have seen. 

What a situation have these unfortunate nobles 
been reduced to! Deprived of their honours, and 
abridged in their fortuaes by laws which had their 
virtual assent in that assembly, where their suffra- 
ges were implied in a preponderating majority of 
their enemies. Thus spoiled and degraded, they 
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were delivered over without protection, they and 
their families, to the insults of hired banditti all 
over the provinces, their papers, and the records 
by which they ‘held their property, universally de- 
stroyed, their houses pillaged and given to the 
flames, their wives and children exposed to the 
barbarous fury of a rabble—and when these unpro- 


tected families, persecuted with the connivance of 


the legislature, and but too evidently by the subor- 
dination of the leaders in that assembly, sought 
security to their persons by flight into other coun- 
tries, a right which is one of those peculiarly spe- 
cified among the rights of men, that very flight be- 
comesacrime. They were summoned to return, 
under pain of confiscation of all they had; though 
no security was holden out to them that the perse- 
cution should cease upon their return. What 
could be intended by all this, but to drive them to 
despair, that they might furnish new pretexts for 
their entire ruin, which the late unfortunate events 
have furnished? 

Thus is the system of Equality fatally accom- 
plished, and its melancholy victims are sent to wan- 
der over the earth—a proof that the tyranny of the 
many is by far a more execrable injustice than the 
most odious despot ever yet exerted. 

m 
MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Is it possible for any circumstances of human misery 
to justify the commission of suicide? A question 
_ discussed, in the forensic manner, before a lite- 
rary society in England. 

The subject now before us is of the most serious 
import to every individual, who bears the name of 
man. Though rejoicing this moment in the bosom 
of prosperity and plenty, the next may behold us 
sinking fast into the lowest abyss of wretchedness 
and woe. ‘The power of the highest is unable to 
resist the shock of adversity, nor can the weakness 
of the lowest by any means form a shelter against 
its force. Surely, then, it becomes highly interest- 
ing to every soldier in the battle of human life, to 
know whether he may, at any peculiarly pressing 
gonjuncture, withdraw from the ranks, and bid 
adieu to the scenes of misery and desolation, with- 
out incurring the imputation of cowardice orofcrime. 

The question, however, is of a very delicate na- 

ture. There are many, too many, whose affections 
gre deeply interested in it, 

There are too many, who can recollect some va- 
Jued acquaintance, some respected friend, some be- 
loved relation, some kindred spirit, whose fate is 
involved in the decision, Can it then be expected, 
that we should enter upon the investigation, unpre- 


judiced by passion, and prepared to discriminate 


with coolness and precision? Can it be expected, 
that we should look with indifference upon those 
circumstances, the recollection of which has so 
often stung our souls with unutterable anguish ?* 
Ye, who have beca wounded in the tenderest part, to 
youlappeal. Are notthe best feelings of our na- 
ture combined to influence the discussion? Do 
we not feel an almost unconquerable reluctance to 
acquiesce in a sentence, which may affect our most 
endeared connexions, even while reason assures us 
that it must be just. How consoling is the idea, 
could we be but rationally persuaded of its truth, 
that the mercy of the Almighty willbe extended 
even to that crime, which excludes the possibility 
of repentance, when it proceeds not from the dread- 
ful despair of a vicious mind, Jooking back on the 
horrors of a mis-spent life, and flying to this last 
dire refuge from itself, but from the accumulating 
pressure of misfortune, against which, even the for- 
titude of virtueis unable to contend? How horrible 
is the consideration, that the object of our tenderest 


ac aS 

® How must the gentleand sympathetic mind revolt at the 
idea of tearing away the last faint hope, whereon, however 
delusive and ili-f unded, the weary bosom bas bosn accus- 
tomed io repose ? 


to censure, mercy to justice. 
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regard, the friend, with whom we have been ac- 
customed to converse, the man of sense and of 
virtue, whose life has been one continued, one uni- 
form endeavour to fulfil his duty, as a valuable 
member of the community, should, by one unad- 
vised act, one rash deed, cancel the labours of a 
whole life, and forfeit forever the favour of that 
Being, in whose hands are the issues of life and 
death, and who will assuredly judge with the most 
steady and undeviating justice. 

Deeply impressed with these solemn considera- 
tions, I approach the subject with a sacred awe! 
Would that my abilities were equal to the task 
of sketching the great outlines of the question 
before us, with delicacy and precision....with suffi- 
cient tenderness to avoid wounding the feelings of 
sensibility, en the one hand, and sufficient strength 
to shew a marked and decided disapprobation on 
the other. 

The view, hitherto exhibited, only relates to 
those amiable propensities, which lead us to claim 
acquaintance with misery, to step forward, as the 
advocates of misfortune, and Lo feel for the distresses 
-of our fellow-creatures, without suffering the recol- 
lection oftheir vices to damp the sympathetic glow. 
To these generous emotions ho bounds can be set; 
sympathy and compassion ought always to be che- 


‘rished, and it is incumbent upon us. while we are 


endeavouring to establish just maxims and sound 
principles, to be ever ready, from a conviction of 
the weakness of human nature, to prefer condolence 
With these senti- 
ments, we may pity, though we cannot approve. 
Bunt as there are many, who undertake to reason 
coolly in favour of suicide, to the arguments of these 
the following discourse will be principally directed. 
Before we enter fully into the subject, however, it 
may not be amiss to premise, that where the scale 
of evidence hangs doubtful, much is to be allowed 
for the peculiar situation in which we are plac-d. 
Our island is remarkable for furnishing nunaberless 
instances of suicide, and this circumstance alone, 
considering the detriment which socicty suffers 
therefrom, would be sufficient, even if there was 
not otherwise a preponderancy of arguments, to in- 
duce us to take the negative side of the question. 
But if we silence, for a moment, the partial voice 
of affection, and listen alone to the unprejudiced 
dictates of reason, surely we cannot hesitate to con- 
clude that it is entirely impossible for any circum- 
stances of human misery to justify the commission 
of suicide. 

It is frequently taken for granted, that the prin- 
ciple of self preservation is so deeply implanted in 
the human mind, that no man can lift his hand 
against his own life, except his reasoning faculties 
be suspended or deranged. This indeed is dismiss- 
ing the argument in a compendious manner. 
Upon this supposition no guilt can possibly attach 
to the sell-murderer. Tor how is. it consistent 
with the justice of a beneficent Creator, first to de- 
prive his creatures of reason, and afterwards to pu- 
nish them for an action, committed in consequence 
ofits loss? But this bypothesis is untenable, and 
may easily be refuted, by obserying the numerous 
instances of men, who this moment reason with the 
greatest precision and accaracy, and the next fall 
by their own hands..,.nay,; who have brooded for 
weeks, months, and even years over the melancholy 
resolution, and have, during the whole of that time, 
been found capable of the soundest argumentation. 
except npon that particular point; and it is gene- 
raily admitted as a fundamental and incontroverti- 
ble truth, that an error of the judgment, or the 
perversion of reason, in one instance only, is by no 
means sufficient to substantiate the charge of Lu- 
nacy or Madness. 

But it is not on these principles, that we are 
called upon to decide. Experience, evidently. 
proves, that a person, in the full possession of his 
mental powers, may, by the pressure of misfortune, 


pa 


become a self-murderer; and the question is, ¢ 
any circumstances of human misery justify is 
deed? 

When we behold a libertine ardently pursuin 
the shadow of pleasure, while he mistakes the suf, 
stance, neglecting the purc, uncontaminated saurce 
of real enjoyment, and greedily quafiing the turbid 
and poilated torrent of licentious indulgence.. 
when we behold him wallowing in luxury and wan. 
ton riot, and hazarding, for the gratification of a 
moment, the peace and prosperity of his whole fy. 
ture life, and the comfort and happiness of all his 
dearest connections, we cannot but feel a solicitous 
anxiety for the event. If this anxiety induces us to 
take a nearer view of such a character, whatis the 
distressing picture, which frequently arrests curat. 
tention? We behold him, in every instance, yield. 
ing to the impetuous impulses ‘of his passions, til, 
by long custom, they confirm themselves into hg. 
bits, and lord it over his soul with uncontroulable 
sway. The effects of this subjugation of his reason, 
are soon dreadfully apparent. If his inhuman re. 
venge prompts him to seek the life of his neighbour, 
he stopsat noenormity to satisify his thirst of blood. 
If his msatiable avarice hurrics him to the gaming. 
table, he stakes on the fate of one desperate throw, 
the ruin of himself and his competitor. 

Ifhis inordinate lust kindle, in his soul, an illicit 
desire for the daughter or the wife of his friend, he 
stoops to any meanness, rather than relinquish his 


nefarious purpose. Should his conduct be resented, 


he makes no scruple of stepping into the field of 
false honour, to meet, or perhaps to murder the 
father, the brother, or the husband, of that woman, 
whom he has seduced from the paths of virtue, and 
robbed of her innocence, under the most solemn 
protestations of unalterable affection. In short, 
after a life passed in all the wild delirium of pas- 
sion, stained with every vice, and scarce exhibiting 
one solitary virtue, to cast a transient gleam over 
the dark and dreary wilderness of his crimes, ruined 
in his health and fortune, disgusted with the world, 
and convinced that all its enjoy ments can never re- 
store that peace of mind, which his multiplied enor 
mities secm to have banished forever, and distracted 
with the heam-rending thoughts, which continually 
crowd upon his soul, and rob him of all repose, he 
madly puts a period to his wretched existence, by 
the pistol, or the poisoned bowl. Here indeed there 
is no room for doubt. 

‘Lhe horror and detestation, which we feel at this 
vicious course of life, and the dreadful catastrophe, 
which terminates it, are equal and unlimited. There 
are, however, many suicides, who can neither fairy 
be accused of insanity nor licentiousness of moral 
character. ‘The sons and daughters of affliction 
arc but too ready to fly to this disperate remedy. 
a final antidote for tne evils cf life, and the only 
certain cure of all their calamities. Reduced by a 
unforeseen and accumulating series of misfortunes 
to misery and want, or racked by a thousand img 
nary ills, crowding on their distempered mits 
they abandon themselves to all the gloomy hem 
of despair, and hopeless of any redress in %8 
world, they desperately rush for refuge on the xs 
Nay, even while convinced of its atrocity, they fre 
quently implore the mercy of the Almighty, for 
the criine they are about to commit, and then diret 
a trembling and irresolute hand to the purposes 
self-destruction. But they think that their happiness 
is gone, and al} the avenues of hope closed up” 
them forever; and under this persuasion, they force 
themselves upon an action, which their bette? 
judgment, in the cool moments of reflection, ¥0 
lead them to abhor. 

To these it may be observed, that in the hour of 
diffguliy and danger, a firm and steady reliance 01 
Divine Providence, is abrolutely necessary, 3° 
that it is also fully adequate to our supports In the 
most trying circumstances. ‘There is not a doubt 
but it was the intention.of the benevolent Creator 


the universe, that, in the whole existence of man, | 


there should be a preponderance of happiness; and | 
i the suicide, who flies from the part assigned him, 


we are too weak and too short-sighted to determine 
what is best for-ourselves, or most likely to pro- 
duce this end. Know we not the vicissitudes of 
human life? Cannot the same Almighty Hand, 
which, with salutary correction, has reduced us to 
a low estate, raise us again, in a moment, toa 
g reater height of prosperity and joy? And will it 
be no satistaction to look back on our past suffer- 
ings with a recollection that we have borne them 
firmly, and as became men? We know not for 
what we are reserved; and shall we, by a rash im- 
patience, counteract the purposes of eternal wis- 
dom? Or can it rationally he expected, that we 
shall be entitled to the mercy and forgiveness of the 
Almighty, even while we are committing an act of 
rebellion against his holy will? But it is much to 
be doubted, whether these principles have ever be- 
come deeply rooted in the minds of those, who with- 
draw from life, under the sudden pressure of mis- 
fortune. Having neverbeensi ficiently accustomed 
to look up for support in adversity, to the great 
Father of mankind, they are easily discouraged, 
their minds are weak and languid, and offer an 
easy access to the approaches of despair.....of des- 
pair, that pest of the human race! That blackest of 
the demons of darkness! Where shall I find words, 
tinged with sufficient horror, to convey the detes- 
tation I feel of thy indescribable deformity? Thou 
atalkest forwards like a malignant fiend, scattering 
destruction in thy course, blasting the vale of beauty 
with thy breath, and tearing up every blooming 
flowerct, planted by the hand of hope, to cheer the 


rugged path of life, and beguile the wanderer of 


his woe....’Tis thou, who howlest in the storm of 
affliction, tis thou. who conjurest up that midnight 
of the mind, which blinds the hapless wretch to 
every sense of danger....and after conducting him 
to the edge of a dreadful precipice, beyond which he 
cannot stretch his view, nor see his desperate situ- 
ation, in the full extent of its horrors, pushest him 
at once down the unfathomable and unknown abyss. 


Oh: may we never feel the benumbing grasp of 
thy cold icy hand, Icading us on to certain ruin! 


May we ever be on our guard against thy first ap- 
proaches, and while we are free from thy tyranny, 
let us resist with all.our might, the spells of thy too 
powerful magic. Let us never, for a moment, lose 
sight of the sweet visions of hope. 

esee While your hearts are vet sincere, 

Th’ assaults of discontent and doubt repel; 

Dark even at noontide is our mortal sphere: 


But Ice us hope....to doubt is 89 rebel ... 
Let us exult in hope, that all shall yet be well. 


Proceed we now to the arguments of those 
who boast of having conquered the prejudices 
ef human nature, and discarded l 

All that the nurse and all the priest have taught. 
It is urged, that tu die voluntarily, and by one’s 


awn hand, shews much more courage than to 


drag on a listless life of ignominy and mental, as 
well as bodily pain. But thisis easily answered, 


by observing, that though the immediate act may, 


in some degree, partake of a phrenzied courage, 
yet it certainly shews a dastardly spirit meanly 
bending under present evils, and unable to bear 
up against the pressure of misfortune, thus to 
shrink from their approaches 

But, as this argument cannot greatly affect the 
question either way, let us hear, what further is 
adduced on the affirmative side : 

. If life, it is objected, be a gift, where is the crime 
ef disposing of it as we choose, or of resigning it 
when it becomes a burden! If it be bestowed as 
a blessing, is it not absurd to suppose, that we 
may not lawfully rid ourselves of it when it ceases 
to be so? Noone, who sincerely believes that God 
is the Governer of the Universe, can lay any 
stress upon this argument. ‘This belicf naturally 
leads us to conclude, that there must be some 
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certain conditions, some set of duties connected 


with our present state of existence; and how can 


in the great drama of human life, be said to fulfil 
those duties, or those conditions? Obedience and 
submission to the decrees of providence are ina 


particular degree incumbent on all, but the suicide 


arrogantiy throws back the gift of life into the 
hands of the bountiful giver, and tacitly charges 
him with injustice for having bestowed ite The 
absurdity and weakness of the reasoning which 


overlooks these circumstances need not be pointed 
out.——The latter part of this objection has already 
been fully noticed. It may not be amiss, however, 


to repeat, that where misery is so often attendant 


upon success, and blessings are so frequently the 


companions of disappoinment, we should be very 
cautious how we judge of any circumstance till our 
opinion be justified by the evente If this considera- 
tion were suffered to have its due weight, it would 
form no inconsiderable check to the progress of 
suicide. 

It is further urged, that there is no expresss pro- 
hibition of suicide in the scriptures. Neither is 
there any express command respecting self-pre- 
servation. But an horror of suicide, and a wish 
for the preservation of life are both equally 
implanted in. the human breast, and neither of 
them can be removed but by some violent con- 
cussion of the imental and corporeal system. 
The precepts of the Gospel, however, invariably 
inculcate a resignation to the divine will, and a 
submission to every dispensation of bis providence. 
This is diametrically opposite to the principles of 
the selfmurderer. Again, is it probable that in 
commanding mankind to do no murder, the silence 
of the scriptures respecting suicide should be con- 
sidcred as an exception in favor of the most despe- 
rate and horrid of all murders? Those who are 
best acquainted with the spirit of the sacred 
writings, will scarcely be persuaded to think so. 
But, as the question before us is put in the most 
general terms, whether any circumstances what- 
ever of human misery, can possibly justify the 
act of self-slaughter, let us consider the argument 
which apparently carries the greatest weight in 
the opinion of the favourers of suicide, just observ- 
ing that if this be completely answered, the subject 
seems to admit of no further debate. 

When all the tics of sentiment and affection, 
which attach the heart to this world, are, by a 
variety of circumstances, dissolved or torn asunder; 
when I ama forlorn and solitary being, whom 
wretchedness alone accompanies, and to whom life 
is become a burden;why should 1 not deliver myself 
from so much misery, by putting an immediate 
end to my existence ? 

It will readily be granted, that where any position 
is calculated to infringe materially upon the best 
interests of society, we should be exceedingly 
cautious how we admit its truth. ‘That thisis the 
case in the instance before us is manifest. Should 
the opinion become predominant, every person who 
feels a tedium oflife, and wishes to resign it, would 
avail himself of the excuse. The fatal consequences 
likely to follow such a general laxity of principle, 
form, In my opinion, a strong presumptive proof of 
its fallacys But, it is evident, that there are few, 
very few, indeed, who are really reduced to this 
extremity of wretchedness, and how unfair, to say 
no worse of it, is that argument which makes a 
very uncommon occurrence the groundwork of a 
general principle—shew me the man who is desti- 
tute of friends, who is torn from every connection 
in life, which he once held dear, are there yet no 
duties for him to perform? No wretchedness 
which his assistance could ameliorate? Will 
not acts of humanity and benevolence again 
connect him with life? Again raise around the 
tender and affectionate sympathies of our nature. 
Is there nothing valuable, nothing consalotary in 
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| the recollection ofa virtuous action? Are not the 

| praises of those we love grateful and soothing to 
the ear of friendship, and is not a remembrance 
of their worthan encouragement to beara little long- 
er the load of earthly existence, under the icea that 
by an imitation of their virtues we may be eventually 
united forever? But I appeal to the experience of 
every one present, (and to experience, in cases of 
this nature, we must ever have reccurse) whetner 
it does not more frequently happen that the suicide 
is surrounded with friends the most dear, with 
relations the most affectionate, who are ever ready 
to condole with him in his alfiictions, and to ad- 
minister every consolation in their power. How 
then must his sorrowful exit affect those? Does it, 
indeed, leave no stigma behind it? Have allthe world 
freed themselves from prejudices, as he supposes 
he himself has done? Ought we not even to 
respect the prejudices of virtue? But above all, 
and what most essentially affects the present 
argument, are the persens he holds most dear, 
free from those supposed prejudices, and wiil 
not a death by his own hand awaken in their 
bosoms the most poignant anguish? Let the man 
of real sensibility consider the distracted situa- 
tion of a mother, a wife, or a daughter, enter- 
ing the fatal apartment, and beholding the son 
of her love, the husband of her choice, the 
father on whom her fond hopes ever Icaned for 
support, weltering in his blood, or expiring in 
the fatal noose. Surely this melancholy, this 
moving consideration would be sufficient to arrest 
the fatal stroke ere it fell, charm away the 
wildness of despair, and reduce any person, not 
entirely insensible, to right reason. But supposing 
it possible for a man to be entirely insulated 
from the world, and void of every interest 
therein, that no duty remains which it was not 
in his power to perform, that no one would lament 
his loss nor shed the tears of pity on his tomb, 
still the duty he owes the great author of his 
being remains unimpaired, and in its full force. 
No circumstance can invalidate this; it is cternal 
and immutable, founded on the everlasting basis 
of justice, gratitude, and truth. 


Who then art thou, vain man, who settest 
thyself up as a jucge between the almighty aud 
his creatures? Canst thou suppose that he is 
ignorant of the proper time of calling thee 
from a state of probation to the rewards of 
virtue or the punishments of vice? Has he, in- 
deed, confided to thee the privilege of rushing into 
his presence, when even thy outrageous passions 
have so far blinded thy reason as to make thee 
weary of life? Tremble at the just indignation 
which awaits thy presumption. Thou art but 
a child of the dust; be humble and be wise. If 
it be asked, how then am I to bear such a 
complication of misery? ‘The answer is obvious, 
and may be delivered in a few words: fly to 
the consolation of religion—repose thy troubles 
and thy sorrows in the bosom of a benevolent 
Deity, and never think of suicide till his pro- 
mises of comfort and support are found to be 
fallacious. . 

But, before we dismiss the subject, it may 
be well to observe, that though much has been 
said against the principle of suicide, yet it was 
bever meant to be asserted that there are ne 
gradations of guilt in this, as well as in other 


- 


crimes, or that every act of self-murder is equally ` 


offensive and enormous. Doubtless, there are fre- 


quently mitigating circumstances, which greatly ' 


lessen its criminality. But it is not for man to 
judge his fellow-man; it rests with the almighty 
alone to determine and to punish, or to pardon, es 
is most consistent with the dictates of his justice 
and mercy. = 
Upon the whole, however, it appears thet no 
circumstances of human misery can justity the 
crime of suicide, whether we consider it us an 
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outrage against every principle of self-preserva- 
ton ia the individual, as an injury to society in 
kastal, or as an act of rebellion against the divine 
mijesty of God, the great ruler of the universe. 


TURKISH MANNER OF DRINKING COFFEE, 


Coffee to be good, must either be ground into 
powder, or it must be pounded as the Turks do, 
in an iron mortar, with a heavy pestle. 

The Turks first put the coffee, dry into the cof- 
fee pot, and set it over a very slow fire, or embers, 
till it is warm, and sends forth a fragrant smell, 
shaking it often: then from another pot, they pour 
on it boiling water. They then hold it a little lon- 
ger over the fire, till there is on its top a white 
froth, like cream, but it must not boil, but only 
gently rise; it is then poured backwara and for- 
ward, two or three times, from one pot into another 
and it soon becomes clear. Some put in a spoonful 
of fresh water, to make it clear sooner; or lay a 
cloth dipt in cold water on the top of the pot. Cof- 
fee should be roasted in an earthen, or iron pan, 
end the slower it is roasted the better. As often 
as it crackles, it must be taken off the fire. The 
Turks often roast it in a baker’s oven, while it is 
heating. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT' FOLIO. 


In the conducting of this paper, in such factious 
times, as the present, the Editor, far from dreaming 
of general approbation, constantly anticipates, and 
is stedfastly prepared to hear much Jacobinical 
censure; and many a timid doubt, and lukewarm 
suggestion. He proceeds fearlessly on his way, 
and uniformly publishes his opinions with the free- 
dom of one, who is “no man’s heir, or slave.” 
Uncontroulled by the vulgar, uninfluenced by 
foreign or domestie dictation, unconnected with 
any political club, he is his own counsellor, and 
trusts to Time to test the utility of the politi- 
cal speculations in the Port Folio. Meanwhile 
the subsequent extract of a letter, from a venerable 
friend, will more than counterbalance a load of 
facobinical obloquy, and øx/gar disapprobation. 


“ The extreme rarity of men of letters in this 
country, has led you to suppose that I might be 
capable of assisting you in your literary labours. 
But although none can be mọre sincefe 
wishing you success, I can only assist you in a 
subordinate way, as I do not belong to the class of 
authors, and am, by no means, a favourite with 
the sovereign people. 


in 


« But, that I may not abase too far the order to 
which I belong, I give you notice that I belong to 


the class of readers, without whom the class of 
authors could not exist; and I am an old member 


of this society, for I have been a reader since the 


year 1739. It would be needless for me to Say, 


that I approve ef the doctrines of the Oldschool, 


as contained in your writings. My reading, my _ 


habits, my conviction, the company I have kept, 
and the connections I have formed, all tend to 
confirm me in the belief of these doctrines, and the 
longer I consider them, the more I am convinced of 
their truth and usefulness to socicty I approve of 
your design, as announced tn your prospectus, and 
hope that, even in these days of jacobin fury, your 
Speculations are usclul to keep some people in 
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their senses, who are in danger of being infected 
with the madness of the times. You will not ex- 
pect any jacobin subscribers, as that sect have been 
taught by their demagogues to wink hard against 
the clearest light, and to believe nothing, except 
what is recommended by their leaders. I have long 
waited in vain in the hope that they might be 
enlightened by events; but there is nothing that 
Seems to have any effect on them, for, although 
what they called the French republic, by a figure of 
speech, very common in Ireland, was nothing but a 
succession of different despots; and although Buo- 
naparte, by the assistance of forty grenadiers, has 
annihilated the very appearance of republicanism 
in France; yet our infatuated Jacobins are still 
eager to introduce among us the infernal doctrines 
of the French revolution.” 


It is a fact that within two years a Philadelphia 
publisher offered to print for the Devil, if he would 
be graciously pleased to favor him with his specu- 
lations. We have not yet heard that Beelzebub 
has accepted this flattering offer, though the works 
of the Devil would probably prove quite agreeable 
to the sovereign people, as he is known to be a 
perfect republican character, and has had the 
honour of founding the Pandemonium, a republic, 
more ancient than the world. 


STANZAS TO THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
President of the United States. 
National Ægis, 8th December. 


The lover of exquisite versification, and the 
votary of refined genius, are invited to seek the 
sonnet of the Sutton songstress, under the signature 
of Rosanna Maria, agreeably to the above re- 
ference. 

The perusal of jt has brought to mind the first 
lines of other stanzas addressed, by a Virginia 
bard, to Mr. Jefferson, on his return from Europe, 


“ Great patron of Virginia state, 
“ We hail thee egual with the great.” 


We recommend to these laureate rhymsters, “if 
this fall into their hands to revolve,” that “ some are 
born great, some achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon them.” 

Most lamentably indigent must be that fame, 
which can be enriched by such contributions. 

The following stanza is selected as a specimen 
of pure and perspicuous versification, from the pen 
of Rosanna. 

Here can no poet’s mercenary song, 

Echo the praises of a courtly throng, 

Nor the par wealth of many a powerful state 
Buy a new bonor for the truly great. 

Mr. Blake, the Editor of the Attorney General's 
newspaper, called the National Ægis, criticised with 
no little severity, last summer, an occasional ode 
styled, “ Rule New-England,’’ written by Mr. 
Paine, of Boston. 

We recommend to the Editor of the Ægis, to 
exercise his “ acute and penetrating” talent at 
criticism upon the stanzas of his Rosanna. 

CERTIFICATE OF GOOD CHARACTER. 

The House of Delegates in the State of Virginia ; 

have passed certain resolutions, about the “ extreme 


licentiousness of the Federal Editors, in the abuse of 


the President,” and in order to express their “ entire 
disapprobation of the attacks” made on his charac- 
ter, they subjoin a kind of certificate of their belief 
in “the purity and uprightness af his motives.” If 
the President should ever get out of place, this cer- 
tificate may possibly be of some use in recom- 
mending him, to a new one, in the State of Virginia, 
though we are far from thinking, that in any other 


State, it would avail him, even as a fassport, whap 
ever “ pleasureable duty” the Delegates might have 
felt “ in declaring, that there is no man in Ame- 
“& rica, who deserves more of the confidence and 
“ support of these United States, than the enlishte 
“& ened, philosophic, benevolent and patriotic REPU. 
‘© LICAN—Thomas Jefferson.” In this climax, 
we are surprised to find so pretty a title as « Serene,” 
omitted ; more especially as the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Vermont Legislature, lately inserted it 
in their Certificate. It would not surprise us to see 
a regular series of these Certifieates, made out and 
filed, during, the winter, as “ expressions of the 
« public will,” and what is still more of a peep 
into futurity, we venture to predict Legislative 
shackles upon the liberty of the press. The par- 
ty now in power will not be satisfied to wait the 
slow operation, of * the detestation and discoun. 
tenance of good men, manifested in private life” 
which, in the language (perhaps in the opinion) 
of Governor M‘Kean, “ will prove more eficacious 
“ to purify and reform the press, than legislative 
“ acts, or judicial animadversion.” Their vices 
and their follies, their hypocrisy and their incapccity 
for Government, must and will be blazoned to the 
Country, and they will infallibly be driven to take 
shelter under “ legal restraint” or the consequences 
to them will be ruin and desolation. 
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The following article, from an English journal, 
has not found its way into any of our newspapers 
We copy it, because it is welll written, and of much 
interest. 

“The immense armies, which Buonaparte for- 
merly carried into the field, are scarcely more won- 
derful than the vast bodies of workmen he now em- 
ploys all over the republic. The-capital does not 
engage more of his attention than the departments; 
and here, I am certain, there must be several thou- 
sands in his pay. He is building three new bridges 
over the Seine, and he is repairing and beautifying 
all the public buildings. Ifyou go to the Library, 
to the Pantheon, to the Louvre, to the Monuments, 
to the Invalids....you find thom all crowded with 
masons and carpenters. The churches are 
not overlooked. A good many had been sold, and 
are now converted into shops and warehouses; 
but the marks of devastation are rapidly disappear- 
ing from all the rest. Great improvements are 
making in various parts of the town, at the public 
expense. Near the Place de Carousel, whole streets 
have been lately pulled down, and there are others 
marked out, which are to be removed immediately. 
If one considers, at the same time, the works that 
are carrying on at Boulogne, at Havre, at Lyons, 
and on the Rhine, one is lost in astonisi:ment. It 
is easy to conceive. that Buonaparte should wish to 
do all this from the well known magnificenee of his 
views; but how he is able to supply the expense 
appears altogether unaccountable. Every salary is 
in arrear, and there is no doubt that he is offen 
extremely embarrassed to find money for the mog 
necessary purposes. 

« But as he has rivalled Julius Cæsar, in militat 
achievements, it seems now to be the grand object 
of his ambition, that his reign should resemble that 
of Augustus, in the prosperity of the arts. I fear 
he has little moderation, and that it is /mse/f alone 
that enters into all his calculations. Yet, from are- 
gard to his own glory, he must have laid aside all 
thoughts of extending his conquests. Though his, 
attitude must remain formidable and commanding 
he would enter upon a new war with infinite disad- 
vantages. The enthusiasm, produced by the rero- 
lution is gone. He would only have the means 
ofa regular government, while he would have to 
struggle with all the dangers of usurped power 
Would he venture to put Lasnes, Massena, or AD- 
gereau at tlhe head of a hundred thousand men! 
Would he himsclf now venture into Italy, when 
Paris is filled with malecontents? At any rate,his 


crown would be at stake. The least turn of ills 


success would be the signal for his enemies to con- 
spire against him. The discontent, which he now 
dams up, 1s gathcring in secret, and will be ready 
every moment to burst forth, and overwhelm him. 
From his wonderful talents, be might perhaps 
reasonably hope for uninterrupted triumph; but 
fortune still is fickle, and, when her frowns would 
be so fatal, it is not very probable that he will 
put himself in her power. 


« I do not at all envy Paris the splendid monu- 


ments which the ¢hicf consul is raising of his great- 
ness; nor do I think, that we incur any disgrace, 
from being, in this respect, so much outdone. A 
despotic government is not an unmixed evil. When 
the whole resources of a great country are in the 
irresponsible hands of one man, he may confer 
great benefitsonthe community. But bridges and 
picture galleries are but a poor compensation for 
the loss of freedom. If the English government 
could appropriate the revenue according to its ca- 
price, and could arbitrarily seize private property,* 
upon giving the owner a little stock, upon the valu- 
ation of one of its own agents, I have not the 
smailest doubt, that the vanity of our kings and 
ministers would prompt them to adorn the metro- 
polis, and to raise edifices, not inferior to those, 
which constitute the boast of the enslaved Pari- 
sians.” 


k i 


The following is a thorough paced Jacobin dream, 
quite in the sans culotte costume. It will be worth 
the reading. Ifthe reader do not find in it more 
wit, than to Jacobin belongs, he may burn the ar- 
ticle, and letit be a profound secret. For the Jaco- 
bin from whom we had it, told us, that though he 
considered it in point of argument, as an unanswer- 
able defence of his favourite statesman, yet it 
would not do for the weak brethren, and, therefore, 
it must be a secret. We donot say it is unanswer- 
able. But we will say that it is in point of argu- 
ment against @ certain charge the very strongest 
defence of the great man, which has yet appeared. 


THE METAMORPHOSIS, 
BY A JACOBIN. 


In days of yore, as poets tell, 

When Jove in love with mortals fell, 
He stripp’d off dignity and pride, 
Laid all bis thunder-bolts aside; 
From high Olympus made escape 
To beastly deeds, in beastly shape.... 
Ny turns, as lewdness spurr’d him on, 
A bull, a serpent or a swan... 

= Yet, when the lustful fit was o'er, 
He rose, resplendent, as before: 
Ascended heav’n’s bright throne again, 
Majestic king of gods and men! 
Again the blasting thunder hurl’d, 
And snuff'd the incense of a world. 
Say, then, ye scoundrel tory crew, 
Who make of morals such ado: 
Since Jove could make himself a beast, 
On Grecian beauty’s charms to feast; 
If he. whom jacobins adore, 
Should lust to kennel with a wh....e, 
1f, scorning all his country’s dames, f 
No tint, but jet, his blood inflames, 
Why should our demi-god forbear 
A transient veil of sootto wear, 
Why net his godship put away, 
Invest himself in Afric’s clay, 
Smear with lamp-black his pallid wax, 
And look and smeli like other blacks, 
To charm the lovely Sally’s eye, 
And wallow in a negro-sty : 
Then take his proper form again, 
The pride of virtue....first of men. 
In vain you prate of moral rules, 
The net of priests....the bait of fools: 


i a a EE a a is amin ie a cad 

¢ The proprietors of the houses, pulled down near the 
Place de Carousel, one morning were presented with an ar- 
rette, informing them that their names had been put upon 
the national books for an annuity, and that they must im- 
mediately remove....No petitioning....no hearing by counsel 
e.no Appeal toa jury. 

+ This is a mistake....He did not seorn all bis country’s 
@ames.,..Eus thereby hangs another sale. 
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He shall not lose beneath your rod, 

The ancient birth-right of a god.... 

Lo, while his wonted form I seek, 

The rosy hue forsakes his cheek, 

Ard straight, by transformation strange, 
From white to black his features change! 
His tresses fall, and in their stead, 

A fleece shoots curling from his head, 
Fiat sinks the bridge, that prop’d his nose, 
Which round his nostril plumper grows: 
His jaw protrudes, his lip expands, 
Pah! he secretes by all the glands: 

His legs inficet: his stature shrinks, 
And from his skio all Congo stinks: 
Behold him now, by Cupid sped, 

In darkness sneak to Saily’s bed: 

With philosophic nose inquire, 

How rank the sable race perspire. 

In foul pollution steep his life, 

Insult the ashes of his wife: 

All the paternal duties smother, 

Give his white girls a yellow brother: 
Mid loud hosannas of his knaves, 

From his own loins raise herds of slaves . 
With numbers to outvote the free, 

And smoke the yankies, five for three. 
Yet shall he not be long confin’d 

To the base mould of Afrie's kinds 

But with tbe morrow’s dawning light 
Resume his native red and white... 
Then pure to jacobinic eyes, 

Claim the full tribute of their lies. 

Still under Smith’s and Jones’s pen, 
Appear the first of mortal men. 

Still in the praise of Dallas shine, 

Still seem to Lincoln all divine. 

Still worshipp’d as a god remain, 

By Cheetham, Grainger and Duane: 
And, spite of all you tories can, 

Still wield the state... THE PEOPLE's MAN. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A GENTLEMAN AT 
CINCINNATI, DATED Nov. SO. 


Our Territory, or perhaps I now ought to say 
State, long secluded from the political bustle of the 
inembers of the union, is now convulsed with par- 
ty rage. That hideous monster, Jacobinism, under 
the specious name of Republicanism, which has so ra- 
dically destroyed the liberties, the happiness, and the 
prosperity of the French Nation, and has made such 
dangerous innovations in the United States, is now 
stalking through our country, with rapid strides. 
Ruin and disorder are in the train; where the fa- 
tal infatuation of the people will stop | am not able 
to foresee. It will not stop, indeed, until great mis- 
chief be effected, A Convention, to frame a Con- 
stitution is now sitting at Chilicothe, completely un- 
der Jacobinical influence. What sort of a thing 
this written Constitution will be I cannot anticipate. 
One act of this Convention I have seen, and | flat- 
ter myself it will have a good effect. The Wash- 
ington party made a proposal to suémit the Consti- 
tution proposed to the People fer their acceptance, 
or rejection ; and, in the resolution, pointed out the 
method of taking the popular sense on the question. 
This proposal was immediately rejected by the 
self-stiled republicans, who compose three fourths of 
the house. The Sovereign People I think will 
take this in high dudgeon. So great an evidence 
of want ef confidence in their wisdom will never be 
submitted to with impunity. The mushrooms of 
the day who are now clothed with a little brief au- 
thority, will soon, I persuade myself, be obliged to 
sink to that obscurity, from which they never should 
have been drawn; and the disciples of the Old-school, 
who certainly possess the talents of the country, 
be again found necessary to the correct administra- 
tion of our Governments. 


A nobleman lately advising his son to keep in- | 


ferior people at a distance, a tradesman, who over- 
heard the admonition, replied, “ I am very sorry, 
my lord, you did not give the young gentleman 
this advice before he got deeply in my buoks,”’ 
_— 
The ensuing sketch of a French Cataline, may 
suggest to some that there is a close resemblance 
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of Cardinal de Retz, in this country. ‘ Cardinal 
de Retz was proud to be called the Little Cataline. 
Ambitious without measure, he knew no restraint, 
and was fearless of danger. ‘To gain his point, 
he made use, alternately, of gallantry and politics, 
vice and virtue, religion and the passions. Quick, 
subtle, and of an unruly imagination; his schemes, 
though he had great penetration, and a vast extent 
of capacity, always bordered on the chimerical. Yle 
was fond of all extraordinary projects, and endea- 
voured to put them in execution, by methods the 
least common, and the fullest of artifice. 


The talents of M. Jekyll for wit and pleasantry 
are well known. Being at Covent Garden, the 
other evening, to hear Mrs. Billington, in Love in a 
Village, a friend sitting with him in a box, asked 
him on her appearance, whether that was Rossetia, 
to which the wit, replied in the negative by observ- 
ing it was Grand Cairo. The allusion was at the 
embonpoint of the Syren, and the comparison be- 
tween the little village of Rosetta, and the over- 
grown size of the Egyptian Capital. 


The wits of London have playfully sported the 
subsequent list of plays to be represented during 
the winter for the benefit of certain well known 
characters, 


Wit without Money, For the benefit of R.B. Sheridan, Esq, 


T. Harris, 

Sir John Sinclair, 
- Duke of Queensbury, 
Coffee House at New-Market: 


Management, 2 - - - - . 
The Farmer, - a 2 š 
The Old Bachelor, - > 

Road to Ruin, . ‘ 


Naval Pillar, - a e - Lord St. Virtenr. 
Poor Soldier, - a Col. Geo. Hanger. 
The Way to keep Him, a - Mrs. Jordan. 
Cato, - - - Lord Thurlow. 
The Mysterious Husband, - .- The P. of Wales. 
Fhe Widowed Wife, - e - The Princess. 
Wheel of Fortune, - Sir Harry Vane Tempest. 
The Constant Coyple, - Lord and Lady Derby. 
The Critic, - - - - Dr. Parr. 
The Humorist, - a - Caleb Whitefoord. 
The Distressed Baronet, - - Sir John Lade. 
The Tender Husband, - - Lord Derby. 
Cheap Living, - e -. Jack Wilmot 
ESSEs? 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The imitation of Integer vitæ is very elegantly 
and wittily accomplished, by an ingenious friend, 
who, we hope, will frequently exercise his pen, in 
the service of the gracious muse. Such sprightly 
turns from the Roman poets, are very delightful to 
the editor. He remembers a whimsical version of 
« Persicos Odi, puer, apparatus,’’ which is supposed 
to be addressed to his chambermaid, by an old 
bachelor., 

The neatness of Ratavian oroaows, 

Their mops and pails in endless rows 

l hate, and suffer in my room 

A duster, only and a broom. 

Each Saturday, upon your knees 

Scour, scrub your kitchen, as vou please, 


But where I sit, and where I lie, 
The floor, Rebecca, shall be dry. 


“The Afetamorphosis, by a Jacobin,” which is 
inserted among our paragraphs, is one of the most 
poetical, severe, and well deserved satires, of 
American origin, we have ever perused. | 


We are bewitched with * Beatrice.” 
We rejoice. to hear from “ Asmodeo,” 


The letter from Veréal and Trochee will sooa 
appear. 


Numerous favours are under consideration. Cor- 
respondents, impatient for an cer/y attention, must 
write carly inthe weeke i 
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Hook'd was her nose, and countless wrinkles, told, 
What no man durst to her, I ween, that she was old. 


When the clock told the wonted hour was come 
When from his nightly cups the wight withdrew, 
Right patient would she watch his wending home, 
His feet she heard, and soon the bolt she drew. 
If long his time was past, and leaden sleep 
O'er her tir'd eye lids ’gan his reign to stretch, 
Oft would she curse that men such hours should 
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[Imitations of Spenser are generally uncouth, or languid. 
The‘ Castle of Indolence,’ and the « Schoolmistress,’ are 
most honourable exceptions to this general remark. We 
may add the following stanzas, from the pen of some 
ingenious, but unknown writer, 


* Lost in the dreary shades of dull obscurity.” 


They were snatched from the perishable pages of a fugi- 
tive publication, and preserved by the care of the editors 
of an annual repository of poetical pieces. Seldom hasa- 


mere bantling of poetry exhibited a form more finished. keep, l 
The iniual lines of tne second stanza are very tersedy ex- And many a saw ’gainst drunkenness would 
pressed. ‘The description of our bachelor’s room in the preach; e 


ınth, of his precise habits in the tenth, and of the tupics 
of aclub, in the eleventh stanzas, is well imagined, and 

> happily given. Single lines too, ae not without 
brilliancy, 


But when the Sabath-day might challenge more, 
Or feast, or birth-dav, should it chance io be, 
A glossy suir, devoid of stain, he wore, 
Ant gold bis buttons glane'd, eo fuir to see. 
his secial momenis own’d, 
The generous signet uf the purpie wine. 
Gre striking examples. ] 


THE OLD BACHELOR. 


AFTER THE MANNER OF SPENSER. 


This poemisre-printed from the Town and Country Maga- 

‘ gine tor 1777.—The Editor has never seen it elsewhere, 
though its exccllence ought to have rescued it from 
obscurity. 


Haply if potent gin had arm’d her tongue, 

All on the recling wight a thund’ring peal she rung. 

For though the blooming queen of Cyprus’ isle, 
O'er her cold bosom long had ceas’d to reign, 

On that cold bosom still could Bacchus smile, 
Such beverage to own if Bacchus deign: 

For wine she priz'd not much, for stronger drink 
Its medicine, oft a cholic-pain will call, 

And tor the medicine's sake, mightenvy think, 
Oft would a cholic-pain her bowels enthrall; 

Yet much the proffer did she loath and say 

No dram might maiden taste,and often answer’d nay. 


and 


So, as in single animals he joy’d 

One cat, and eke ene dog, his bounty fed: 
The first the cate-devou ring mice destroy’d, 

T: ieves heard the last.and from his threshold fled: 
All in the sun-bcams basked the lazy cat, 

Her mottled length in couchant posture laid; 

On one accustomed chair while Pompey sat, 

And loud he bark’d should Fuss hts right invade. 
The human pair oft mark’d them as they lay, 
And haply sometimes thought like cat and dog | 

were they. 


In Phebus’ region while some bards there be 

That sing ot battles, and the trumpet’s roar; 

Yet these, I ween, more powerful bards than me, 

Above my ken, on cqual pinions soar! 

Haply a scene of meaner view to scan, 

Beoeath their laurel'd praise my verse may give, 
To trace the features of unnoticed man: 

Deeds, else forgotten, in my verse may live ! 
Her lore, may hap, instructive sense may teach, 
From weeds of hunbler growth within my fowly . 

reach. 


A wight there was, who, single and alone, 

Had crept from vigorous youth to waning age, 
Nor e'er was worth, nor e’er was beauty known 

His heart to captive, or his thought engage: 
Some feeble joyaunce, though his conscious mind 

Might female worth or beauty give to Wear, 

Yet to the nobler sex he held contin’d 

The genuine graces of the soul sincere, 

And well could show, with saw or proverb quaint, 

All semblance. woman's soul, and all her beauty 
paint. 

In plain attire this wight apparel'd was, 

(For much he conn’d of irugal lore and knew) 
Wor, till some day of larger note might cause, 

Froin iron-bound chest his better garb he drew: 
But when the Sabath-day might challenge more, 

Or feast, or birth-day should it chance to be, 

A glossy suit, devoid of stain he wore, 

And gold his buttons glanced so fair to see, 
Gold clasp'd his shoon, by maiden brush’d so sheen, 
And his rough beard he shav’d, and donn’d his linen 

clean. 


But in his common garb a coat he wore, 
A faithful coat that long its lord had known, 
That once was black, but now was black no more, 
Atting’d by various colours not its own. 

All from his nostrils was the front imbrown’d, 
And down the back ran many a greasy line, 
While, here and there, his social moments own’d, 

The generous signet of the purple wine. 
Brown o'er the bent of eld his wig appcar’d, 
Like fox’s trailing tail by hunters sore asseir’d. 
‘One only maid he had, like turtle true, 

But not like turtle gentle, soft, and kind; 

For many a time her tongue bewray'd the shrew, 

And in meet words unpack'd her peevish mind: 
Ne form’d was she to raise the soft desire . 

That stirs the tingling blood in youthful vein, 
Ne form’d was she to light the tender fire, 

By many a bard is suug in many a strain: 


A room he had that fac’d the southern ray, 
Where oft he walk’d to set his thoughts in tune, 
Pensive he passed its length an hour or twa, 
All to the music of his creaking shoon. 
|] And at the end a darkling closet stuod, 
Where books he kept of old research and new, 
In seemly order rang’d on shelves of wood, 
And rusty nails, and phials not a few: 
Thilk place a wooden box beseemeth well, 
And papers squar’d and trimm’'d for use unmeet 
to tell. 


For still in form he plac’d his chief delight, 
Nor lightly broke his old accustom’d rule, 
And such uncourteous would he hold the wight 
That e’er displaced a table, chair or stool; 

And oft in meet array their ranks review'd; 
For novel forms, though much those forms had . 
graced, 
Himself and maiden-minister eschew’d. 
One path he trod, nor ever would decline 
A hair's unmeasur’d breadth from off the ev'n line. 


A Club select there was, where various talk 

On various chapters pass’d the ling'ring hour, 
And thither oft he bent his evening walk, 

And warm ’d to mirth by wine's enlivening pow’r. 
And oft on politics the preachments ran, 

If a pipe lent its thought-begetting fume, 
And oft important matters would they scan, 

And deep in council fix a nation’s doom, 
And oft they chuckled loud at Jest or jeer, 
Or bawdy tale the most, thilk much they lov’dtohear. 


For men like him they were, of like consort, 
Thilk much the honest muse must needs con- 

demn, 
Who made of women’s wiles their wanton sport, 
And bless’d their stars that kept their curse 

from them! 

No honest love they knew, no melting smile 
That shoots the transports to the th robbing heart! 

Thilk knew they not but ina harlot’s guile 
Lascivious smiling through the mask of art: 

And so of women deem’athey as they knew, 

| Andfrom a Demon's traits an Angel's picture drew. 


~ 


But most ahhorr’d they Hymeneal Tites, 
And boasted oft the freedom of their fates 

Nor vail’d, as they opin’d, its best delytes, 
Those ills to balance that on wedlock wait; 

And often would they tell of hen-peck'd foo] 
Snubb’d by the hard behest of sour-ey'd dame 
And vow’d no tongue-arm’d woman’s freakish rule 

Their mirth sheuld quail, or damptheir generous 
flame :* 
Then pledged their hands, and toss’d their bumpers 
o’er. 
If e’er a doybt of softer kind arose 
Within some breast of less obdurate frame, 
Lo! where its hideous forma Phantom show 
Full in his view, and Cuckold is its name. 
Him Scorn attended with a glance askew, 
And Scorpion Shame for delicts not his ow 
Her painted bubbles, while Suspicion blew, 
And vex'd the region round the Cupid's throne; 
“ Far be from us, they cry'd, the treach'rous bane, 
Far be the dimply guile, and far the Hlow'ry chain” 


A NOSEGAY, 
The violet is modesty, 
For it conceals itself; 
The rose is likewise modesty, 
Though it reveals itself; 
For it a blush betrays. 


The jes’min shews us innocenee, 
So chaste, and pure its hue; 

The hyacinth, sweet diffidence, 
Which bends to shun our Views. 
"Tis fancy thus pourtrays. 


The honeysuckle, sympathy, 
Distilling dewy tears; 

The passion-flower, brevity; 
Scarce blown, it disappears. 


The tulip is variety, 

That changes with the hour; 
The primrose is simplicity, 
And Flora’s favorite flower. 


Thus in each plant, some lesson we may find 
Which serves t’improve, while it corrects the mind 
And flowers and weeds are an exhaustless store 
Of pleasure, profit, and intrinsic—lore. 

In short, each object, to a grateful heart, 
However humble, must delight impart. 


EPIGRAM. | 
From the French. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. | 


That he had been to see a play, 

A Christian penitent one day 

Confess'd, with accusations sere, 

And promis'd he’d do so no more. 

Let's see, the sage confessor cries, 

The guilt within the pleasure lies; 

What was the play ?’—the wretch replieg 

"Twas the Deserter, rev'rend guide— 

Since seeing it is your offence, 

Read it—to shew your penitence. 
eee 


* A line is wanting in the copy. 
ee a a 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FROM THE SHOP Ci MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE» 
. JUNIUS. 


To the lucubrations of this evening, this is a title, 
which will attract the attention of every students 
sand even detain the vagrant mind of the literary 
Joiterer. Junius, however he may disgust some by 
,hisdemocracy,ustonish others by bis audaciousness, 
irritate many by. his prejudices, and grieve more by 
‘his total contempt of charity and candour, is still 
_dirzently and frequently perused by all, who can be 

arranged in any of the ranks of literature. This is 
the glorious triumph, this the high prerogative and 
imperial power of Genxrus, consummated by ArT, 
- that reluctant mortals are compelled to assent to its 
authority, and to admire, and to glorify, at the very 
instant they disapprove. This position is wonder- 
. fully exemplified by the transcendant success of 
these fugitive letters. Seditious, inflammatory, ran- 
corous, exaggerating; without charity, that is kind, 
without candour, which is catholic. without truth, 
which is eternal, these factious epistles, sacred 
from the usual oblivion of party writines, still perpe- 
tuate the lofty fame of their author.* The most 
rigid criticism has saluted him with the title ofa /c- 
gitimate English classic. ‘The parliamentary orator 
models his stile after the pattern of Junrus. The 
lawyer quotes him in his pleading; his elegant 
irony, and his venomous sarcasms are repeated both 
in the senate house and before the tribunal. Au- 
thors strive to turn periods with his exquisite polish, 
and, like him, to point their satire, and to animcte 
their page. Declaimers are emulous of his indig- 
nant tone, and poets learn new lessons of melody 


© In speaking of the elegant invectives of this malicious 
writer, the Editor employs the p/ausive stile, in behalf 
merely of their literary merit. Of their political truth or use- 
fulness, he is more than sceptical. Indeed he abominates 
most of the doctrines of this demagogue, His imsuberdina- 
tion, and his flattery of the people he hates, witha perfect ha- 
tred. Thevare false, malrpuant, libellous and enormously sub- 
versive of the hest interests of society. The author was a 

cowardly fomenter of the passions of the populace; and when 
he strove to shake allegiance to the sovereign, and to dec troy 
respect for the judge and the noble he zave the best procf 
of the wickedness and sophistry of his ccuse, by not daring 
to advance, aud to defend it in tha fuce of day. His calumny 
of the King; of Lord Mansfichl, of the earl of Bute, 
of the dake of Grafton, and of Welbere Eilts, was equally 
atrocious and execrable. ‘ime, an unerring test, has 
proved hima lar. ‘Theermined robe of Mansiield’s justice ts 
not even suliied witha staia; and the fair fame of the 
„EARL OF, BUTE, an, honest minister, a most sagacious 
statesman, a learned schular, ard a munificent patron of 
genius, is not tarnished by the foulest arts of the lurk- 
ing libeller. His virulent abuse of the Scotch, that gallant 
and high-spirited nation. they read, only to despise, and 
the memory of the hapless Siuartrs will always be 
cherished by many a cavalier, exegrating both the ¢rueity 
-and the theories of Junius- 

I cannot, in this place, refrain from recommending very 
earnestly to the reader Dx. Jjouxsox’s famous strictures 
upon the pernicious sentiments of Junius. See a Political 
Tract respecting Falkland’s Island. In a vein of the 
Whaspest satire, and with all the potency of argument and 
tru'h, that venerable champion of law and Icy alty completely 
Overthrows his adversary. Junius could not reply. His 
vainred powers seemed at once to wither, as if blaxed by 


the necramancy. of a magician. 


ENLARGED. 
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BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


eacoccccccccesccsscceccccossscsecsscees Í VARIOUS, THAT THE MIND 

OF DESULTORY MAN, STUDIOUS OF CHANGE, 

AND PLEAS'D WITH NOVELTY, MAY BE INDULGED.” 
COWPER. 


ete ee 


from his harmonious periods. ‘Though all his to- 
pics are transitory, though most of the personages, 
the objects of his reproach, are no more, though 
obnoxious men and measures have passed away; 
yet his ingenuity has contrived that his satire 
Should be perennial. An ordinary demogogue 
may rail Joudly, but is forgotten soon. His viru- 
lence fades away, with the occasion, which gave it 
birth. But Juxivs does not “ fight, as one who 
beateth the air.” He makes desperate passes, and 
their effects are lasting. His vindictiveness, like 
that everlasting animosity, described by the Roman, 
13, 
“ IMMIQRTALE odium, et nunquam sanabile vulnus.” 


In America, perhaps, no book, with the exception 
of the Bible and Blackstone’s Commentaries, is 
more generally perused, among men of letters, than 
Junius. Almost every lawyer and politician has 
much of him by heart. Our admiration of this 
splendid writer 1s fully commensurate with that of 
his own nation. In the speeches of our legislators, 
and in the writings of our author's, may be discerned 
many an Imitation of his manner. Whatever, there- 
fore, relates to this popular writer, will be read 
with uncommon eagerness, and with peculiar inte- 
rest. Like Butler, Oldham, Churchill, and many 
more, who describe evanescent objects, and whose 
topics are both local and fleeting, even the lucid 
Junius is not, without a commentary, always clear. 
Many a note is desirable, and much explanation 
isnecessary. A new edition, with these advantages, 
was wanted, and the more so, because many splen- 
did impressions of this work, though they might 
captivate the eye, by the pageantry of phuves, and 
the glitterof a hot press, yet ofended the judgment 
of the student, by the most palpable violation of 
correctness. To explain the meaning, and to re- 
gulate the text of Junius, has been this year under- 
taken. in England, by Rosert Heron Esquirr, a 
Scottish author of distinguished reputaion, and who 
has long been conspicuous both for his learning and 
his loyalty. He has published an edition of these 
celebrated letters, with notes and illustrations, his- 
torical, political, biographical and critical. The 
followings Review, from a literary journal, contains 
so much interesting inormation, and so much skil- 
ful criticism, I am persuaded, my readers will read 
it, Notwithstanding its minuteness and length, wito 
an attention, as continued as my.own. The conjec- 
ture, that this lone concealed author was the cele- 
brated Dunsinc,t afterwards Lorp ASHBURTON, is 
highly plausible. Mr. Heron has rendered such 
essential service to the republic of letters, by his 
laborious researches into the history of his author, 
that this new edition of Juntus, will, withoutdoubt, 
supersede every otherextant. [vis ardently hoped, 
that it may be promptly imported here, and that 
our countrymen may havo fresh reason to study a 
pure English writer, whose ciassical stile will incite 
to emulation, and whom to imitate, in any degree, 


¢ She curious reader will find, in the works of Sir Wil. 
liam Jones, a very spirited sceich of the character of this 
nobleman. Perhaps a recurrence to this article ot biography 
and to the speeches and law arguments of Mr. Dunning, 
during a memorable epoch in British h’story, will reflec 
some light upon one of the most mysterious occurrences in 


tae epnals of literature. 
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is sufficient to purify our expressions, to rescue our 
tongue from barbarism, and to render our con- 
versation and compositien both nervous and ele- 
gante 

The object of this edition of Junius, appears to 
be, to present to the world such a commentary, as 
will unfold the state and circumstances of political 
affairs, parties, and characters, in which Junius 
wrote; thereby to account for the scope, cousti- 
tuents, and effect of the letters. 

In a preface, our author iutroduces an essay on 
the eloquence of Junius. Explaining the nature and 
purposes of eloquence; and tracing its progress, 
from its first rude essays, to.its highest perfection, 
he observes, that the most exalted species of our 
oratorical excellence, is its complete adaptation 
of the best means to the best ends; that he is the 
most consummate orator, whose discourse, oral or 
written, most powerfully and effectually promotes 
wisdom, virtue, religion, private and public happi- 
ness. This species of eloquence comprehends purity 
of affection, and of motive, as well as force of genius, 
and impressiveness of communication. 

A subcrdinate excellence of eloquence, is that, 
which rests much less on purity of design, than fe- 
licity of execution, which less regards the absolute 
goodness of the end, than the appositeness of the 
means. 

The highest of these two characters he ascribes 
to Demosthenes. 

‘In this quality, I am inclined to think, that 
every other orator, of every age, must yield to De- 
mosthenes. Demosthenes alone discerned, and 
steadily pursued the true interests of his country, 
in his opposition to the artifices and the arins of 
Philip. To preserve to Athens the ascendancy 
among the Grecian states, to save the republics 
from sinking into subjectiontoa barbarous monarch, 
to maintain, in the most civilized country of the 
world, that political arrangement of the peopie, 
under which alone its arts, its science, its virtues, 
had been known to Hourish, to revive the energy of 
their ancient virtue, in the hearts of the Greeks j.ec0 
these were the express objects, to accomplish which, 
the great Grecian author exercised his eloquences 
Ife discerned the true interests of Greece; he pur- 
sued them steadily, to the care of promoting them, 
he sacrificed all the sordid cares of private interest 
and base-minded anibition.’ | 

For tiis highest excellence of eloquence, Cicero 
he justly deems interior to Demosthenes. 

t When he probes the soul, and detects the guilt 
of a Cataline, the prejudices and arts of the devoted 
member of a party are not less conspicuous, amid 
the thunder ot his harangues, than the sublime be- 
neficence and integrity of the patriote In the 
speeches of the prosecution against Verres, you sce 
chiefly the young man, striving to raise himself to 
political and oratorical importance, as the advocate 
of a splendid and popular causc. In the invectives 
ayainst Anthony, personal resentment, and party 
zeal are much more apparent. than the generous 
spirit and the sublime views of pure enlightened 
patriotism, ciscerning and preferring nothing but 
the public good.’ 

Unblemisned purity of design the author is far 
from claiming for Junius. 
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‘ To ovetthrow (he says) a ministry; to gratify 
and sway the minds of a populace; to oppose a sys- 
tem for the abolition of national distinctions, and 
party prejudices, to indulge secret disgust, jealousies 
or resentments, rankling at his heart ; to obtain the 
praise of unrivalled excellence in literary composi- 
tion, were probably the leading purposes, with 
which this author wrote. He co-operated, but 
without true patriot design, for the redress of wron ES. 
which the long reign of aristocratical whiggism, and 
lately, the inexperienced zeal of toryism had inflicted 
on the constitution, In his invectives against par- 
ticular persons, he descended into a malignity of at- 
tack, which, however effectual towards the ends he 
had in.view, was utterly incompatible with exalted 
rectitude of designe He disdained not to-mingle in 
the miserable bustle of ochlocracy, with as much readi- 
ness for wild mischief, as if he had been, in truth, 
aman of weak understanding. But in that design, 
which adapts all the means, as happily as possible, 
to the end in view, Junius is inferior to no other 
orator of any age. Junius uses no metaphors, ex- 
cept suchas enter essentially and directly into the ac- 
¢omplishment of his design: he employs no figures, 
but 
ments. Whenever the shew of ornament, and the 
burst of passion have nota tendency to enforce con- 
viction, he haughtily disdains them, and writes with 
the very plainness of a merchant’s ledger. In his 
invectives, he had in view to confound and ter- 


such as perfectly amalgamate with his argu- 
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tents. 


skilful oratory of Junius was 
fan the fame. 
every part of his letters subservient.’ 


This unity of design our author keeps very closely 
scveral letters, 
illustrating particular passages and topics, he clearly 
shews how well they are adapted to Junius’s pur- 
As prefatory to the work, he exnibits the 
contentions , 
prefixed to each letter there is a sketch of the pre- 


that letter is 


in view; and in his notes on the 
pose. 
whole view of political affairs and 


cise situation of things, on which 
written. 


The author discovers very considerable acute- 
Junius’s design illustrated 
Ris sketches of 
political parties, both historical and bio; raphical, 
constitute outlines 
which, if filled up, might make a very valuable 
work, us a history of the British parties in the 


ness, in developing 
through his successive letters. 


taken together, and in series, 


eighteenth century. 


Considered in its main and professed object, as 
the present work very 
fully explains the meaning and purposes of the text. 
of Junius. though he 
very clearly discerns his moral and political merits ; 


a commentary upon Junius, 


In this author’s appreciation 


The incident of the Middlesex election, 
which, though really the act of tLe house of com- 
mons, was imputed to the court, inflemed the 
general dissatisfaction; and the energetic ana 
steadily employed to 
To this purpose are the whole and 


it requires stronger logical powers to convey mi 
portant truths in spite of the obstacles of pre- 
judice and passion, so forcibly to the ur.derstanding, 
thereby to mÂuence and direct the ufieetions, than 
to impress faisebood, graufying prejudices and 
passions already it fluenced in the highest exercise 
of legice In iie impression of truth on unwill- 
wg minas. we have no data for estimating the 
powers of Junius. Our author compares his force 
to the force of Cemosthenes ; let us examine their 
respective exercise and effects. 

Junius stirred up the people, already incensed 
against the ministerial System, and against the 
Dukes of Grafton and Bedford, Lords Bute and 
Mansfield, already hatcd, to hate them much 
more; he moved the citizens of Londoa, already 
disrespectful, to the most insolent irreverenceto - 
wards our sovereign. Demosthenes roused ard 
invigorated the torpid and luxurious Athenians to 
aclive and patriotic efforts. He called them from 
the pleasurable dissipation and indolence ofthe city, 
cf which they were so generally and deeply ena- 
moured, to the toils and sufferance of warfare, of 
the field which they detested and dreaded. Junius 
sailed with the current of popular opinion; he 
drove vessels down a rapid stream; Demosthenes, 
seeing the current leading to destruction, faced it, 
and, by the most arduous efforts, pulled and guid- 
ed his countrymen to a salutary direction.” 


and, being himself the champion of virtue, loyalty, and 
constitutional subordination, he reprobates efforts, 
so conducive to disloyalty, disorder, and licentiousness j 
yet he rather over-rates the intellectual force, em- 
ployed in these malignant efforts. If we Judge 
from resiilts, compare exertions with effect, and, in 
estimating effect, consider diffculty, what Junius 
performed, was, by chiming in unison with the pre- 
valent tone of sentiment and opinion, to rouse and 
inflame the multitude. ‘To effect such a purpose, 
dexterous skill is generally sufficient, without either 
extraordinary depth of understanding, or energy of 
genius. In analyzing the constituents of Junius’s 


rify the persons, against whom they were employed; 
to dignify, by repeating, in the language of elo- 
quence, the malicious jealousics, prejudices, and cla- 
mours of the vulgar; and to assert the authority of 
a leader, by furnishing arguments and topics of 
complaint, infinitely more powerful than any which 
the rest of his party could find for themselves. Ju- 
nius never, for a moment, sacrifices his primary 
object to any matter of subordinate importance. 
Even when outrageous in abuse, to a de;;ree, that 
could not but offend the delicate and virtuous, he is 
Not so, as being hurried away by his own feelings, but 


Our author will perceive, that here, perfectly 
agreeing with him as to the respective designs of 
Junius and Demosthenes, we are only differing as 
to their comparative force. We agree with the 
author, that whatever strength Junius possessed 
was constantly exercised; that there are no instan- 
ces in his writings of intellectual oscitaucy; and, 
in that view, he is Superior to most eloquent writers 
or speakers. Considering Junius as equal in force 
to Demosthenes, our author, by just reasoning 
from this assumed principle, esteems him su perior, 
in force, to most other orators and writers. In 


because the tone of the prejudices and feelings of the 
English multitude was nut to be otherwise moved 
to his purpose.’ ý 

Having thus stated the objects and means of Ju- 
nius, in a gencral view, Mr. Heron enters upon the 
state of affairs, at the time when Junius wrote. He 
takes a survey of the British constitution, in itself, 
and as conceived by Junius. In this part of his 
work, he gives an historical view o" parties; espe- 
eially the parties, which subsisted, from the acces- 
sion of the house of Hanover. The whigs had pre- 
dominated, during the two first reigns. Mr. Heron, 
justly and highly impressed, both with the character 
of his present majesty, and the beneficial objects, which 
he has constantly pursued; very Clearly unfolds the 
policy of our sovercign. 

‘From the commencement of his government, 
eur king had uniformly sought to choose his ser- 
vants, according to their talents and integrity, with- 
out any regard to their party connections. This 
liberal system of policy greatly displeased the whig 
combinations The exercise of his majesty’s prero- 
gative, in appointing his political servants, was im- 
puted to the influence of a secret junto; which, ac- 
cording to the received hy pothesis, really guided 
every exertion of the kingly power. Tothis junto 
was imputed, both the general policy-and every par- 
ticular act, which the whig party, with the assistance 
or coincidence, of popular demagogues, reprehend- 
ed. The whig aristocracy, in pursuing their 
specific objects of opposing a government, which 
did not choose to admit their combination, exclu- 
sively, to offices of state, experienced the co-opera- 
tion of the turbulent and seditious, whose general 
purpose and character it is, to oppose all kind of 
government. Thus democratical licentiousness 
concurred with the disappointment of an aristocra- 
tical confederacy, in cnmity to the court and minis- 
wrs. These concurring causes aggravated discon- 


intellectual excellence, our author is extremely ae- 
curate in the enumeration of items, but rather mag- 


over-rates the 


nifying the value of each article, 
whole. 


We admit with the author, that Junius is well 
acquainted with human nature, but that he thinks 
having 
very accurately studied both his works and theirs, 


with the depth of a Johnson ora Tacitus, 


respectively, we cannot admit. 


ing in abstract truths; but, we think, overvalues 
when he Says “ on account, solely, 
of the great original truths which these letters 
to be studied, with 
unwearied diligence, by readers of every class, 
from the school-boy of the highest form, to the 


their amount, 


contain, they would deserve 


Statesman and the philosopher.” 


In logic our author justly ascribes to Junius 


consummate skill. If his positions be admitted, 
his poignant deductions would be incontrovertable, 
Our author observes, “ his logic was evidently 
not learned in the Scottish school, which, extend- 
ing too far the principles of Bacon, would, in every 
instance, reject the powerful, luminous, and com- 


prehensive method of synthesis, for the feebler 


details of analysis and subsequent induction.” 
Junius certainly forbears these details of analysis 
in professing to exhibit 
policy and individual characters, instead of estab- 
lishing by investigation the principles from which 
he proceeds in his synthetic course of reasoning ; 
he does not establish them at all. He has neither. 
by the Baconic mode, nor any other, proved the 
folly and iniquity of the systems and characters 
which with such skill and ability, he holds up to 
reprobation, His logic, therefore, though dex- 
terous, is chiefly employed (as indeed our author 
adinits) in sophistical misrepresentations We think 


Our author justly considers Junius as abound- 


both general systems of 


compression, we admit, he resembles Tisucydides 
and Tacitus, but we cannot agree with him that 
he equals either in strength. Here we must ob- 
Serve, that compresssion or compactness of parts, 
though an indication of Strength relatively to the 
Size of those parts, justifies no assimilation between 
the whole strength of unequal bulks, though simi- 
lar in acuteness of adhesion. A compact grenadier 
is hot equal in strength to a compact giaat. 
Pursuing his Comparison of his hero with other 
distinguished men,besides those whom his manner, 
if not his substance, might resemble; our autbor 
gives him the preference to Cicero, and, in one 
point, the power of bringing knowledge by the 
nearest way to the uses of business, he is probably 
right. Whatever powers or uttuinments Junius 
possessed, he employed them with the directest 
efficacy to the objects which they were competent 


to acquire; however strongly he could run, he raa 
directly to the goal. 


Our author, in comparing Junius with Wr. 
Burke, will, by most readers, be deemed to over 
rate Junius, and to under-rate Burke, when be 
wlirms he was not at all EQUAL to the composition 
of these letters. That they are not /ike the com- 
positions of Mr. Burke will be readily conceded. 
-And he who, in its nascent pulings, perceived, 
comprchended, and expounded, the objects which 
the revolutionary monster was, in the progressive 
stages of childhood and youth, to pursue to the 
absorption of the world in its tremendous maw; 
who, with wisdom accurately prophetic, marking its 
influence and puerile strides, called on mankind 
to combine in crushing its rapidly increasing 
strength, before, mature and adult, it should be- 
come: irresistible; who planned and inculcated 
means and eflorts by which, if uniformly adopted, 
and vigorously employed, it must have certainly beem 
destroyed; who, by transcendent genius, eicaciounly 


patriotic, saved his own country from its fell gripe; 
who, extensively and actively benevolent, en- 
deavoured to preserve the rest of mankind; and 
would have preserved them if they had not been 
wanting to themselves; Is he not equal to the 
letters of Junius? i 


Our author, in one of his notes, styles Mr. Fox 
the political descendant of the illustrious Chatham. 
That Mr. Fox, in point of intellectual talents, 
equalled him, or any other man, except Burke, 
who has adorned the political stage during the 
eighteenth century, much as we disapprove of 
many parts of his conduct, we most readily admit. 
But in their political cast and character there is a 
total diversity. Fox has been uniformly the asso- 
ciate, and, very often, the tool of men infinitely 
inferior to himself. First, he was the implicit 
coadjutor of a ministerial junto; and, in that capa- 
city, under the administration of Grafton and of 
North, the ardent impugner of the licence of the 
press, the austere censor of popular violence. 
Such was the tone of his party. From promoting 
the power of the crown, he turned to promote the 
influence of an aristocratical combination for re- 
probating all its counsels, and paralising its efforts; 
adopting their measures, he was the spokesman 
of their opinions, and the promoter of their views. 
Coalescing with his recent adversaries, he still 
pursued the same end of overbearing regal power 
by aristocratic confederacy. Subservient to this 
object, be: renounced popularity, because not fa- 
vourable to the projects of his party. Successively 
the instrument of the Court and of the aristocracy, 
and having pursued the schemes of each much 
farther than either the ingenuous candour of his 
own disposition, or the acuteness of his judgment 
could justify; he next ranged himself on the side 
of democracy. became the ardent champion of 
innovation, did homage to the mob, adopted the 
new opinions of puny politicians, and still was the 
spokesman ofa party junto.—Chatham, on the con- 
trary, set out with one great and general principle, 
to brim, ability of every kind into beneficial action; 
to disregard all party distinctions, to promote the 
good of his country, by placing every man in the 
situation in which, from talents and disposition, he 
was must likely to act with patriotic and advanta- 
geous efficacy. As political men, Fox has generally 
spoken and acted from a party, whereas Chatham 
spoke and acted from himself. 


Dissenting from our author in several of his posi- 
tions, we think that his views of the several political 
characters are generally just and discriminating, 
and frequently profound. Junius he skilfully cha- 
ractcrizes, as to the species of his excellence, 
althougn we think he maynifiesthe degree. We 
might select many favourable specimens of his 
knowledge and ability, but shall confine ourseives 

to two.. Having traced party history to the close 
of George II.’s reign, he ably marks the character 
and effects of Mr. Pitt's ‘administration. 

-< As Mr. Pitt was raised to: power by his own 
abilities and charagter,, and not through whig in- 
flaence, the monopoly of the Cabinet was no longer 
possessed by a faction. He had set at nought all 
the wonted distinctions of party, all but the no- 
bler distinctioas of talents, activity, and public vir- 
tue. M E E ee ees. , 

‘The Tories (continues our author) began to 
be. more. than ever reconciled to the revolution 
government; since jt seemed, that they themselves 
were no more to be malignantly excluded from 
the confidence of the government of their country. 
Jacobitism had before received its death wound. 


France, though it had been recovering new strength, | 


ever stuce the peace at Utrecht, though lately 
triumphant on almost every side, in the war with 
Britain and her allies, wus now, on every side, dis- 
gracefully vanquished. The days of Llizabeth, of 
Cromwell, of the Edwards, and the Henrys, seem- 
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ed to be, on a sudden, renewed. Within the 
space of two or three years, the national character 
was completely retrieved from disgrace, In these 
circumstances of the empire, and in these neutral 
dispositions of parties, our present Sovereign ascend- 
ed the throne. The Whigs were still the masters 
in the aristocracy. Yet the Tories were no longer 
thrust to a distance from all public employment, 
and contemptuously oppressed. Parliamentary 
interest had been, for a time, compelled to truckle 
to superior virtue and talents. “the Crown was 
hot, at this time, absolutely so much, as it had 
some time before been, the mere property of an 
overbearing aristocratical faction; while the young 
Monarch had not yet, very decisively, declared to 
what party his conidence was to be particularly 
given, his person and the first measures of his 
reign were, among all, unboundedly popular. Had 
he continued to leave the principal authority in 
the hands of the Whigs, yet without proscribing 
the Tories, that popularity might have known even 
no transient diminution. But the ascendency of 
some excellent men, from among the Tories, at the 
Court of his father, had recommended them to the 
most confidential influence in the education of this 
young Monarch. That influence had not been 
abused; and he was therefore disposed, upon his 
accession to the throne, to employ them, rather 
than tie VW higs, of whom he had less personal 
knowledge, as his chief Ministers. The Earl of 
Bute had, in the confidence of his young Sovereign, 
a pre-eminence over every other counsellor. Bute, 
certainly a good man, of no mean talents, of a 
pleasing personal appearance, and of the most 
elegant accomplishments, was, however, not free 
from prejudices and imperfections of character, 
as well as relations of party, and connexions of 
friendship, which could not but render his best 
administration little acceptable to the predominant 
party among the English. He was a Scotsman; 
and English prejudices could scarcely, as yet, in- 
duce men to sce a native of Scotland, even in a 
subordinate ministerial situation. He was a Tory; 
and could it be suffered by the Whigs, that, after a 
sort of proscription, for more than five and forty 
years, the Tories should, at last, vigorously grasp 
the reins of Government? He was allied to the 
exiled family of tne Stuarts; and should one, re- 
lated to them, become the Minister of a Prince of 
the House of Hanover? No sooner had he begun 
to dispute the propositions of Mr. Pitt, in the 
Cabinet Council, to promote some changes, in which 
his private affections and enmities seemed to be 
interested, to call forth into official employment, 
or at least under the patronage of the Royal favor, 
both Tory merit and Scottish talents, than all the 
prejudices of the English Whigs, from the highest 
to the lowest, from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, rose in arms against him. Popular opinion, 
never stronger thah at this particular moment, de- 
serted Bute, when Pitt deserted the Cabinet. In vain 
àid tae Scotush Minister strive to procure the sup- 
port of the Newcastle Whigs to a Ministry that 
should be effectively Tory, and guided, at least 
secretly, by himself, in all its measures. Those 
Whigs were sufticiently willing to exclude Pitt 
from office, and to reinstate themselves, by means 
of Bute and the Tories. But they would not be 
tools in the hands of Bute, till he should have 
established himself in the Ministerial authority 
too firmly to be driven from it by their opposition. 
They would not resign to the Tories the first part 
in the government of their country. They soon 
attempted to make it impossible for Bute to con- 
tinue Minister. ‘The peace negociated under his 
auspices, byt by the secondary co-operation, as 
weil of Whigs asof Tories, was, in comparison even 
with that of Utrecht, far from being very advantage- 
Ous in a due proportion to the advantages Britain 
had gained in the war. Jt was arraigned, by the 
outrageous cry of popular opinion, from the press, 
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and, after a short time, also in Parliament. The 
Earl of Bute would not embarrass his young 
sovereign by fruitless attempts to serve him. ile 
retired from ostensible power.’ 


Another specimen we shall quote, as it contains a 
new and very plausible opinion concerning the 
niuch agitated question, who was the author of 
Junius. 


‘I believe myself to have nearly discovered 
who was the author of these Jetters; but I have, 
without entirely satisfying myself, protracted my 
inquiries and renewed my doubts, till the necessi- 
ty of publication calls upon me to interpret them, 
with an imperiousness that is no longer to be resist- 
ede I cannot now lay before the reader all the 
detail of facts and circumstances, on which my 
judgment is founded. The result I shall briefly 
state :—The author of these letters was no other 
than the celebrated Dunning, afterwards Lord 
Ashburton. He alone had the motives for personal 
attack against Lord Mansfield and the Duke of 
Grafton, which certainly inflamed the mind of 
Junius, in writing these letters. He alone possess- 
ed that knowledge of the constitutional law of 
England, which Junius has so eminently displayed. 
The nervous epigrammatic cast of his speeches 
and pleadings had no mean resemblance to the 
style and manner of Junius. His style was fermed, 
like that of Junius, by taste, and genius operating 
upon the phraseology of law and business, as well ae 
upon the sentiments and images of the classics. He 
had those connexions with the Ministerial, the Par- 
liamentary, and the City parties, with Wilkes, and 
with Horne, which the letters imply. He possess- 
ed that fervid mind and that maturity of experience 
from which alone such effusions could proceed. 
He had reasons to conceal, to the last, that he was 
the author: for, if he had been known as such, 
when the letters were written—his hopes. of pro- 
fessional preferment, or of any favours from the 
Crown, must have have been, forever, at an end. 
At the time of his death, he, and his family, had 
received from the Crown, such emoluments and 
honours, that nothing could then impress his mind 
more strongly, than the necessity for his con- 
tinuing tu hide, that he had addressed his Sovercignys 
the Karl of Mansfield, and others of the first persons 
in these kingdoms, ina strain of such fierce invec- 
tive. He alone had reasons of personal interest 
to resolve, from the very first, that his secret should 


die with him, and, to the last, to adhere to that 
resolution.’ 


As the author here only mentions a result, with- 
out detailing the facts and circumstances on whick 
his conclusion is founded, we shall not enter into the 
discussion, but should be glad to have the evidence 
before the public, which might tend to throw light 
on a point which has remained so long in darkness. 

But without adopting the peculiar opinions of 
this author, we have to acknowledge ourselves ine 
debted to him for much entertainment from the 
perusal of his edition of Junius. We are particu- 
larly pleased with his exhibition of political 
measures and characters both in the preceding 
and the present reigns. One of the ablest portions 
of his work is his view of the Walpole administra- 
tion. On Mr. George Grenville, and the Marquis 
of Rockingham, he is rather too cursory in pro- 
portion to his other sketches. He is extremely 
accurate in making the origin, process, and turns 
oi the Duke of Grafton’s administration. In his 
annotations on the Middlesex elecuon, Mr. Heron 
exhibits a very masterly sketch and comparison of 
the opposite arguments of Johnson and Junius or 
that celebrated subject. i 


On the wbole, we think, the author displays 
very considerable sagacity; and has ably and usc- 
fully employed it in his illuscrations of Junius ; and 
that his literary composition agreeably sets off im- 
portant and instrucuve materials. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. XXXVIII 


Mr. SAUNTER, 
If you will listen to a brother-lounger, rocking 


in his chair, he will mutter, between each puff of 


his Segar, a few half-formed sentences on friend- 
ship, the boast of man and idol of female sensibi- 
lity. 

Friendship, my dear Mr. Saunter, as a genus, 
has been scanned and applauded—The harp of the 


Bard has sounded its praise, and the goose-quill of 


tach modern Juliet has shed rivwets of sable tears 
over iis ephemeral existence. But it has numerous 
specics, and each one is amply important to be 
drstinctly noticed ; for although they all end in the 
same manner, yet each owns a different source, 
and is marked in its progress by different traits— 
If my sketches be brief as “ Woman’s love,” yet it 
must be remembered, thatthe Lounger is “ lengthy” 
in nothing but a yawn; except indced it be in spell- 
ing one of “ The Rambler's” seequipedalia verba— 
He also, courts variety, with the ardour of a lover, 
and therefore must be pardoned if he but skim over 
his subject, and dip no deeper than the swallow’s 
wing on a May-morn, in the slumb’ring wave. 

l shall notice, at present but three species of 
friendship, and while I am recruiting my exhaust- 
ed encrgies to enable me to resume my pen, I shall, 
peradventure, lounge toa tea-party, where lolling 
at case in my chair in the corner, ] may witness 
the candid dissection of this essay by female critics, 
and be pierced by the satire of airy fups, who 
flutter round the room from Miss to Miss. 

One species of friendship is found in its luxuri- 
ance among youthful bucks, who have just crossed 
the threshold of fashion’s temple—lI am so charm- 
ed with it, when it appears in these, that I never 
Inquire whether it be seated in their hearts, or 
meiely play on the cnd of the tongue—I know that 
it has been demicd lo exist among persons of this 
elass, but certainly the assertion has been hazarded 
without due considcration—W hat but the seducing 
voice of friendship could scat them in the club- 
room, where instzad of mountain air, and varricd 
landscape, the fumes of Tobacco envelope them 
round, and decanters and spotted pasteboard alone 
telicve the wearied eye?—What but that voice 
eould detain them at the club-room till the morning 
hour, when the damp dews have chilled the air, 
and the wily agents of pleurisies and consumptions 
“ go about, seeking whom they may devour?— 
What but the cement of friendship locks them 
arm in arm ina high-street sabbath morning 
lounge, when each one perspires and creeps be- 
neath the dozen capes of a coachman’s wr¢)-ras- 
eal ?—Could any thing but friendship induce them 
to assist each other in a box-lobby quarrel, or, 
when separated, enable them to correspond? Ye, 
then, who have denied to these the strong impulses 
of friendship, respect the authority of the observant 
Lounger, and © give to Cæsar, what is Casar’s 
duc.” . 

‘The second species of friendship exists among 
the sacred sisterhood of antiquated damsels—It 
binds old maids together, as the Jomer’s glue the 
woocen ornaments of a Clock—It creates in them 
the charitable desire of washing away the foul 
stains that blot each others reputation ;—and when 
their hearts are mellowed by its influence, they 
snip from house to house, good-natured friends, to 
amuse and cheer with the first report of some 
charming tale, which tends to dignity and acorn 
the female character—On this species of friendship, 
however, I shall not dwell, for I have not yet heard 
it denied, that it exists between thenaIt is clear 
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to my mind, that no man, I presume will be au- 
dacious enough to tell them, that their hearts do 
not yearn toward each other. 

The third species is found among romantic 
Misses between the ages of 16 and 20—It shews 
itself in anxious morning inquiries: after each 
other’s health, and in multitudes of manuscript 
messages which fiy between them, by the aid of 
a servant, with the rapidity, and the versatility, and 
the Uichiness ot a shuttlecock from battledore to 
battledore—W hen either is nervous, it makes the 
heart sigh, and the eye stream—If separated frorn 
each other, it increases the coffers of the post-cfhce 
department, and swells the mail to the size, of onc 
of Aolus’s wind-bags—It furnishes a constant theme 
of incessant and flippant and fluent dialogue, and 
on each other’s virtues, and schemes and grallants 
ane! ball-room partners, each can out-last a winter's 
evening in amusing a circle of strangers or friends 
—It is always of a Fhenix-nature, for “ a friend- 
ship as warm us ours my dear girl, d is no where to be 
found." 

My dear Mr. Saunter, my yawns now are grown 
too frequent and too long for me to continue my 
sketches. 

Nick INDOLENT. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA, 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF RULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PART THE FOURTH. 
FUTURE DESTINY OF NURTH-AMERICAs 
CHAPTER VI. 


Lhe commerce oetween Europe aud America will de- 
cline. 


The commerce between the new world and Eu- 
rope will diminish, in proportion as that betwecn 
Africa and Europe, will by the colonization: of 
Africa increase. 
ally aficet the United States, which are properly 
the subject of these considerations. What returns 
will the United States then be able to’send to Èu- 
rope, which the Europeans cannot procure nearer 
at hand, from Africa, of better quality, and in 
greater quantities, and, of course, at cheaper prices? 
Tobacco grows, in the tropical climatts, in perfec- 
tion; indigo the same, for that from Carolina is 
not to be compared, for goodness, with that from 
Spanish America. - Rice of various sorts, and in 
inmense quantities, is produced, to the utmost 
perfectionin Africa. In some parts, they ure belicv- 
ed to have five or six crops every year. Africa 
produces a peculiar kind of mountain rice, which 
is better than the others, as wel! as thé most pre¢- 
cious kinds of wood. It raise$ spices, and can 
yield all the tropical productions, such as” coffee, 
sugar, cotton, &c. in greater quantity, and of bet- 
ter quality® than the West-Incies, where the crops 
are much more uncertain. 
be added, the reduced distance of transportation, 
and the encreased quickness of returns. 

I am, therefore, of opinion, that after commerce 
has attained its greatest eccentricity, as at, present 
it embraces the whol globe, it will again concen- 
trate itself, and that each of the two worlds, the 
old and the new, will labour more within itself, and 
the colonization of Africa, wili produce this salutary 
revolution. I‘calf it salutary upon the fuliowing 
grounds. 

There will be a greater abundance of goods, 
which will, therefore, be cheaper.- Fhe quicker 


* ‘Lhe astonishing tertilitv of Africa, exceeding every 
thing cf the Kind, known upon the globe, is proved by the 
fact, that grass, ufier having teea burnt awa), shoots up 


again in a single night.—Sce Zimmermann’s translation of 
Wadstrom’s Essa; vpon the colonization of Amer.ca. 


But this diminution will especi-’ 


To this must further) 


retuins, will, at the same time, produce cheaper’ 

prices, because the merchant will gain, by an ine 

creased frequency ci excherges, what he may pere 

haps lose by the reduction in the price of sates.’ 

By the diminishea distance cf the ccuntries, trom’ 
which the gecds come. the prices of things, at! 

their source, will Le Letter known, eld ot course, 

the rapecaly ef merchants will ot be able to rase 

ihem to such enourcus prices. The cxpense of 
hiving, Will consccucntly Le reeuced. Buteven then. 
lo ciyoy these aavantipes, cacctate cstat dish nents 

must be meade, to provice agalnst tLe mcnepolizing. 
wssociaticns Of merchants. J] am likewise cene 
vinnced, that secon or kte, the commerce of a Nalony. 
With its colonics, must become a national concern: 
Which the state must carry on itself, unless eli pro- 
perty should be suttered to concentrate itself in the: 
hands of the richest merchants, and we slouid all- 
submit to their despotism; {ruin which, map kea- 

ven in mercy defend us. 

North America will then Le principally confined 
lo its trade with the West Indies: which wil al- 
ways truly be the most advantsgeous, or rather- 
the only advintagcous trade to her. The ports of 
Spanish America, will, by some revolution or other, 
be opened to foreigners, and of course to the Anglo- 
Americans. ‘This will be the principal trade of the 
repubiic in future, For what can she send to Eu- 
rope, When Atrica shall yield:rice, indigo, and to : 
bacco? Will it be corn and meal? But with im- 
proved agriculture, and less frequent wars, all the 
countries of Europe will produce more corn than 
they need; agriculture will be improved, and wars’: 
more seldom; for we must at length grow more 
rational, or be totally ruincd. Will it be wood? 
Dut America, when more cultivated, will no longer 
be able to supply this article, at least not in such 
qhantines, or so cheap. Will it be iron? But 
Sweden furnishes this. Some pitch and tar she 
may perhaps dispose of—and possibly silk and wine. 
But although the climate in the United States wilk 
probably grow continually more Savourable for these : 
productions, and although many promising expe- 
rinents have already been made, with regard ta 
silk, yet Kurope, producing both wine and silk her- 
sell, will have both those articles cheaper than Ame- 
rica can furnish her with them. 

Some commerce will doubtless’ continue to be- 
carried on between Amcrica and the old world, 
suliicicnt, indeed, to aid the continus:! advencement 
by progressive culture, towards perfection, of the 
Various nations of ihe globe, by a mutual intercourse, 
anda reciprocal communication of their respective 
attainments in kuowledge. This commercial re- 
volution will, I believe, be pecompils le d in the 
course ‘of fifty ‘years, forin thet period, the colon- 
tzution of Africa will be probaly very far udvdnced. 

lor, immediately after the peace, which, after acl: 
niet come at last, the English will certainly busy 
themselves very seriously with the establishment uf, 
these coldnics 5 especially, as I consider mysclf au- | 
thorised to ‘assume, as a full certainty, that tbe 
virtuous Patt of the! English nation, in Which ‘there 
are; perhaps, more remains of viittue, Wan amenz 
any other Kuropean nation, must soon’ of late ob- 
tain a predomimant influence over thé public affiirs, 
which wiil enatte them to realize their’ fayvcurte 
project, the aboirtion ‘of the sinve’ tride, Which can 
Lest be efected by the civilization and culture of tlie ' 
African coust. a eee ae i 

In proportion as’ the trade with Futdpe shal dei 
cline, the commercial influence must lose'its over- 
bearing prevalence in the American ‘repdbtic. ’ 
lor commerce, i general, will then enrploy fewer’ 
h:ads anc hands, secing that no manufactured poods ` 
can be sent thither from Europe, when ne returns ef 
other goods can be expected; and if Americashcu'd - 
pay for herimportations in cush, she would very sogn 
be dramed of that. She will, therecore, certaiinls be’ 
compceilea to attempt to manufacture, herse ft, ucse | 
articles which she received from Europe. The 
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merchants, who prerionsly traded to Europe, will importation must, of itself, falt off, even without 


be hved to turn manufacturers and farmers. 
Consequently the manulacturing and producing 
capital will be increased, while that employed in 
trede will be’ diminished, and thereby the com- 
nicicial interest itself will be weakened. 

put there are vet other circumstances, of which 
J aball tregt in tac next chapter, and which will 
coniribute to deprive the commercial interest of its 
present overbearing influence. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
The trading interest wil! tose tts present predominance, 
by the population of the western territory. 

‘Many States will arise, westward of the Allega- 
ny mountain, and according to the Federal Con- 
stitution every state has two members inthe Senate ; 
so that the majority of the states decides, and not 
that.of the peoples At this day there are scarcely 
any, but commercial sea-port towns, and very few 
inland cities The trading interest prevails there- 
forsi the Senate, especially as the Senators ure 
chosen from among the merchants and: land-job- 
bers. By new inland States, a. majority of the Se- 
nate in Congress, will turn in favour of the farming 
and manufacturing interestBSe o un i wd 

The lection of President, is made by electors, 
chosen. by the Legislawure ofeach State, and equal 
in-pumber,iite all the representatives of the State, 
in, Congress ; both in thé Senate and in the House 
of Repriessntatiyess When tivere shall be more anti- 
mercanti!o; inland states, ‘the: choice. wil not fall. 
upon ‘persons who favour the trading intereste In’ 
the house of: representatives every state has a num- 
ber of members. in proportion to its population. 
For every, 53000 persons there is ane representa- 
tives: „Vopn: the western territory shall be more’ 
papulous, it will in proportion to its numbers send 
toythis, lower, house of Congress more representa-’ 
tives who will all be-adverse.to the commdrcial 
intgresty and thus the party: against the speculatbrs, 
which im. this branch of Congitess:is already con- 
siglenable, will obtain a complete. ascendancy. 

But the question arises here, which I must an- 
scra. W by, should the:avestern states be auti- 
commercially inclined als a, 28 6 u 

(They can procure manufactured goods, and ‘ob. 
jects of luxury: only froin the sea-ports of the At- 
lantic States. ; For, às- I hàve.already observed, the 
nayigation of the:Miasisippa from New-Orleans up- 
wards, is) owing to the rapakity ofthe stream, ex- 
cussively tedious.’ It takes several months to go 
frem New-Orleans to the mouth of the -Ohp. 
Hence. the merchants onp Kentucky, sell at New- 
Onivuns-the yessels, in:which they throug ht corns 
Ineal und her provisions, donn. the viven to that: 
citys ‘bey then embark. for one. of! the ' seaports 
cf the Atlantic states; on, dyg there are-nut ‘aways 
at New-Orleans, vessels. belonging to those ports. 
they go first to the Westdndies, and thence to 
the eustersicpast of. brih “Anmericd..t.Ena lone of 
theseepants, commonly. Balamore or Philadelphia, 
they purchase articles of manufactures and of lux- 
ury, for Kentuckys.which they. are obliged to (fans- 
port, by, laidy over Jull and valley, many hundsed' 
mjg, to Pittsburg. . At Pjitsburgy they: are again 
erabarked upon the Olio; and tus forwarded to the. 
place of their destination. Ho: cr oono 

Such a jourey aud yoyage always takes:a year. 
Consider, how much, it: soyst-rasd the ‘price of fo- 
reign goods in this western territory. || The-endre 
mous price of these poods will therefore neces- 
sarily bring the inhabitants to the thought of esta~ 
blishing’ manufactures in their: own country, and 
the fertility of the land, whichis competent to pro- 
duce the fincst materiais, together. with a great 
abundance of provisions, which, owing to the little 

exportation, must always. remaim proportionably 
cheap, will encourage such undertakings. As soon 
us maaufaciurcg shall once gct a going there, the 


. rents: - 


prohibition, because foreign goods will bear no coni- 
petition, in price, with those manufactured in the 
country. Consequently the foreign trade, in those 
countries, will bè next to nothing, and they will 
not be, on that account, more unhappy than those, 
where, as the phrase is, it Hourishes. 

l need not here set down the necessary conse- 
quence of all this. Where scarcely any body car- 
rics on foreign commerce, there will no laws be 
made for its encouragement, and where the ad- 
vantage of the richest persons, who, in elective 
aristocracies, always hotd the power in their hands, 
requires that in should not exist, laws against it 
will be made. In a farming and manufacturing 
state, the richest persons are the manufacturers, 
as well because manufactures commonly bring 
riches, as because the rich are best able to under- 
take such establishments. “Phe western states will, 
therefore, work against the trading interest, and 
when, as must sooner or later happen, they shail 
obtain a majority in congress, the whole system of 
legislation will be pointed against speculation. 

The population and culture of the western ter- 
ritory, will likewise essenually affect the export 
trade of thé Atlantic states. These western coun- 
tries can supply the West-Indies with corn, meal, 
and other provisions, cheaper, owing to the great 
fertility of their soil, and to the facility of convey- 
ance down the river, Luan the Atlantic states. New- 
Orleans is much nearer to the Antilles, than any 
harbour of the eastern coaste ‘ihis competition 
of the wéstern country must deprecate the produc- 
tions of the eastern states, and consequently the 
value of lands, their inhabitants, therefore, will be 
obliged to have’ recourse to raising silk and wine, 
as the cultivation of the yine will be less profitable. 

The’ western states must, therefore, be the rich- 

st in money as well as in productions., At New- 
Drleans, which must in time become one of the 
reatest marts for goods, in the world, they will 
‘ectivé dollars for’ the goods, which they have 
rought’dowi, and the merchants finding nothing 
heré ‘to purchase in return, will go home laden 
‘ith silver, which wil] again contribute to the ani- 
nation of industry there, te ed E eg 
The ‘population of the western country wilt also 
utan end to land speculatiads. For as from the 
oficurrence of ail the above-mentioncd causes, the 
roduice will keep at a more permanent and settled 
fice, that of Jand will not rise and fall with such 
apid alternatives, and nothing but improved cul- 
ivation will give rise to advanced prices. l 
This altévation of things will;have the most bene- 
clainfluence’ upon the manners. 
gee _ (To be continued. ) 
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A hoary drunkard, with each vice in.bned, os 
Malignant, without wit, and without passion, lewd. | 
l Courtry Guz U. S. Noy. 50ih, 1892. 
r Pa a net i Tr 

THE EXAMINER, No. V. 

Thė patronage which the President of the United 
States, nds at’ different times extendéd to such pa- 


‘rasites as Je T. Callender and Thomas ‘Paine, las: 


been variously accounted for, by his political adhe- 
Christian’ charity, that dove-eyed virgin, 
s which hopeth allthings, and endareth all things,” 
has been invoked as’the patroness of these base and 
alyect acts of bounty, which afforded’ a temporary 
relief to “ suffering humanity. When pencrosity 
is probtituted‘to succour the unworthy. and when 
public morals are insulted, by an open, or covert 
avowal of deeds like these, the seue and sober of tue 
community will exclaim, when speakiny of Mr. 


Jeferson, ‘his charity is ouiwages; life his shame.” 
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Were Mr. Jcfferson a believer in the Christian 
religion, his motives might be ascribed to the prac- 
tice of the cardinal virtues, and as charity is chiefest 
amone the number, even the bribing of Callender, 
to vilify virtuous characters, might pass with some, 
as a venial error, arising from a mistaken notion of 
the essence of charity. Though in the broad lan- 
guage of scriptural phrascolocy, charity is said to 
hope all things, and endure all things, it would be 
the excess of candour, to construe Mr. Jefferson's 
munificence to Callender, into a laudable zeal to 
rescue a reprobate “ from the error of his ways.” 
This indecd would, in one sense, be * hoping all 
things,” and in another sense, the toleration of such 
a being, as Thomas Paine, may jusiy be styled 
the “ enduring of all things.” 

With respect to Paine, we hear much said of 
gratitude, aud the rights of hospitality. I know not, 
for my part, under what obligations of gratitude 
Mr. Jeferson may he, to Thomas Paine, nor do I 
hnow what inducement he may have, to accord him 
the rights of hospitahty, so far, as first to give him 
a cordial invitauion to leave France, and return to 
America, and then, to entertain him, as a fuest, at 
his own table. These are probably private consi- 
derations of the President, with which I have no 
concern; but the públic marks of personal esteem, 
which he has lavished upon Paine, constitute the 
offence, of which every true friend to the dignity 
and honour of his native country, has a right to 
complain. By the official defenders of these acts 
of the President, we are called upon to admire the 
rratitude“and philanthropy of which they are evi- 
dence, and an invidious contrast, between the con- 
duct of General Washington, and that of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, in their treatment of Paine, has been 
attempted, for the purpose of commending the lat- 
ter, at the expense’ of the former. 

Wheh Paine, from a jail in Paris, wrote to Ge- 
neral Washington, begging for the personal and 
official interference of that gentleman, to rescue 

vin from the fangs of citizen Robespierre, little or 
10 attention Was paid to his petition. Way? Be- 
tanse’Paine a8 a prisoner of state in France, and 
a naturalized French citizen, could have no right 
br pretence to be claimed by the American go- 
vornment,’as a citizen of the United States. Ife 
was considered by the French government as an 
expatriated Englishman, and having been elected a 
deputy to the National Convention, was completcly 
amenable to the government ofhis darling French 
téepublic. On the same grounds, and for the same 
reasons, the Envoy of the United States, then at 
Paris, refrained from claiming Paine as an Ameri- 
can, though it is no secret, that Paine was very 
urgent ju his solicitations for the interference of 
that ministere It was very convenient for Paine to 
have France, England and America, alike interested 
in his fate and fortunes, especially at the critical 
times of the French revolution, and in this prone- 
hess to'énangët bis condition, or to vary bis climate, 
Lis net casy to say, which he most resembles, a 
bameliotror a cosmopolite. But according to mo- 
dern-philosophy-jargon, wé are “all cumclions, we 
wre all cosniopolites.” 
| Paihe-was seized’ and imprisoned, as he says, by 
order of citizen Robespicrre, for belonging to the 
Gironde, or federal party, in the Convention; there 
wads also, at one period, another party or faction in 
rence, to which Paine belonged; that was the 
Levtist or Ply itself I party, and as he confesses or 
rather arrogates to himself the honour “ to stand 
firston the list offcderalists,” so he is pre-eminently 
entiticd to stand first on the list of Egotistse Since 
his return to America, he has found it convenient 
to disclaim federalism, but for Paine to renounce 
the byotist: party would be as impossible, as that 
the “ [ethiopian should change his skin, or the 
Leopard his spots.” 

Paine plumes himself much upon his Aemaniiy, 
and as a striking example of i, he cites bis utg 
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tle Convention, for saving the life of the king of 
France, Tle might have valued himself more upon 
his antipathy to the punishment of death, had he 
recollected, the “ Reasons for preserving the lift 
of Louis Capct, as delivered to the National Con- 
vention,” by some-body in his name, in which we 
find the following culogium upon the proposition of 
histhen dear friend, citizen Robespierre, to “ abolish 
that punishment.” 

“ It has already been proposed, says Paine, to 
abolish the punishment of death; and it is with in- 
finite satisfaction, that I recollect the humane and cx- 
ecilent oration, pronounced by Robespierre, on that sub 
ject, in the constituent Assembly.” 

This constitutional dread of death, which has so 
long afflicted Paine, is easily accounted for, and his 
Inveteracy against General Washington. discovered 
itself with uncommon rancor, because that gende- 
man left him to get out of a French prison, as he 
got into it;—Ay the exercise of his own wits, and be- 
cause he did not exert his personal influence to 
make Paine’s life, in Ais own estimation, “ worth 
twenty-four hours.” I incline to think, that, for 
these last fifteen years, the life Paine has led, has 
made his existence so precarious, that any attempt 
to effect insurance upon it, by way of annuity, 
would have failed. 4 

But why was not citizen Robespierre charged 
With ingratitude, for incarceratiny citizen Paine and 
jeopardising his life? Paine had in the warmest 
terms, commended his project for abolishing the 
punishment of death, in which there was about as 
much sincerity, and far less impiety, in the festival 
he instituted in honour of the supreme Being ; but as 
Paine did not “ come forward in defence” of this 
katter project, he probably thought it one of Ro- 
bespierre’s “ blunders, ™=of which nothing could be 
made, and itis presumed, by his silence, on that oc- 
casion, he provoked the resentrfent of his former 
patron, who notwithstanding his * humane and ex- 
sellent oration,” was not over-scrupulous about 
“ abolishing the punishment of death,” in favour 
of citizen ‘Thomas Paine. 

“ There must have been, (says Paine in his 
third epistle) a coalition in sentiment, if not in fact, 
between the terrorists of America and the terror- 
ists of France, and Robespierre must have known 
it, or he could not have had the idea of putting 
America into the bill of accusation against me.” 

Now, if strikes me, that the coalition in senti- 
ment, respecting Paine, is strougly exemplified, in 
the conducj of Robespicrre and Mr. Jetlerson to- 
wards him; the former would have brought Paine 
to the tribunal, which, he says, was like sending 
him at once to the scaffold, * for the interest of 
America as wellas of France,” and the latter invitea 
him to return to this country, for the interest of 
France as well as America. Here is pertect reci- 
procity of good will towards Paine, for France is, 
at this time, quite as much interested in getting rid 
of him, as Mr. Jefferson thinks America is inte- 
rested in receiving him. 

The revolutionary wheel has turned round so 
often, that all such blanks as Thomas Paine, have 
been drawn out of the French lottery; he has come 
back to try his luck, once more, in the American 
lottery, and it is with no common sensations of 
shame and indignation, that I am constrained to 
believe, that his chance for a prize, in this country. 
is greater than it would be, in any other region of 
the habitable globe. Spirit of Jacobinism and Inti- 
delty where wilt thou lead us! 


Tur EXAMINER. 
Qliver Oldschool, Esq. 


ESSAY Vv. 
RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS. 
Tt has been the labour of modern philosophy to 
attribute to religion itself ail the abuses which pride. 
ambitio and avarice have grafted upon it; and by 
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calling the attention to the many mischiefs which | attempt to overthrow it must be attended not only 


have been brought upon mankind through the pre- 
tence of religious zeal to dispust us; and to make 
us draw this inference, * that it is safer to trust 
to an instinctive love for our fellow-crc atures, which 
can never be perverted to their annoyance, than to 
religious opinions, which have too frequently pro- 
duced the seeds of hatred, intolerance, and perse- 
cution.” 

We have now scen the experiment fairly tried; 
religious opinions utterly discarded, and modern 
philosophy substituted in their stead; and we may 
how judge from our own experience, whether irre- 
ligion is less Hable to fanaticism, and less capable ol 
the extremes of violence, intolerance, and persccu- 
tion. Let the massacre of so many thousand priests 
in cold blood; the expulsion of the rest of thei. 
body, sent tuto foreign lands to seek their subsist- 
ence with the fowls of the air—let the insults and 
cruel outrages otfered touncfendiny women, whose 
lives were destined to the ofiices of picty, and many 
of them devoted to the relief of their fellow-crea- 
tures in the most unwearied attention to the sick. 
speak the tduigence of philosopiical toleration. 
Wh.Jst every retinement of cruelty, every breach oi 
trust and gratitude, every prostitution of morals in 
all possible shapes, proclaim the spirit of philan- 
thropy, that has been so much insisted upon as a 
surer guide for our conduct, than the precepts of 
arelipion that inculcate» to its disciples ** Peace 
on earth, and goo::-will towards men.” 

In order to accomplish the ruin of religion, these 
philosophers were tov wise to alarm the consci- 
ences of the peuple, by proclaiming their inten- 


tion; they prudently trusted to two expedients, 


which have proved effectual. The first was to stripthe 
established church of all those appointments, wiic! 

the piety of past times haa provided fur its exter- 
nal dignity ; the other was, to avail themselves of 
the specious plea of liberty of conscience and tul 
toleration; that all religious opinions might be pus 
upon an equal footing with that, established, whic? 
was, in effect, to destroy the establishment itvelf. 
It is true, that salaries to those who officiated i. 
the church, which was still calicd the established 
one, were substituted instead of the tythes and es- 
tates, which, under the forther laws of the country, 
were its independent property ; but, it was well 
known, that this precarious endowment might, as 
the pan advanced, bé diminished or Suspended at 
pleasure, till the hours should come, when, as a 
public burden, they may venture totally to witl- 
draw it. . 

There are evidently two lights in which religion 
may be considered: the one is'as a matter ofcon- 
science to each individual, for which he is answer- 
abie to God only; in which nobody: has a right to 
interfere with him, be his tenets ever so absura 
und erroneous, farther than by persuasion, and the 
affording him better Jights, if he chooses to avail 
himself of them. In this light, religion affects 
hone but the individual; it is his own affair, and 
his own affair only ; every man must goto Heaven 
in his own way—and if he has the misfortune to 
mistake the road, so much the worse for him. 

But there is another light in which resigion is 
to be considered as affecting the peace and happi- 
ness of the community we live in;, and in this light 
we have certainly a right to give a decided prefer- 
ence in behalf of one set of religious opinions over 
another, in as much as the political authority, to 


which the safety of the people is committed, con- |- 
ceives the interest of the public to be more or less { 


enguged. This preference 1 conceive to be per- 
tectly compatible with such a toleration of the re- 
jected doctrines, as shall leave that liberty of con- 
science, which cnables every man to work out his 
own Salvation. ; 

W hen an established church, endowed with emo- 
juments, has long taken root in the country, it is 
incorporated with the government itsell; and apy 


wita acts of crying injustice to individuals, who 
hold their bencfices under the sanction of the laws, 
but must produce such convulsions tothe. state, as 
must shake the tranquillity of the nation to its ' 
foundations. A government is therefore bound to 
protect its church-establishment, not only from the 
motives upon which it was at first instituted, as 
having a preference over others, but as being so 
interwoven with the government itself as to en- 
danger the whole fabric, if torn away from it by 
violence. 

It is a natural consequence in this view of 
church establishments, that the power of the go- 
vernment, whether in the hands of the Legislators, 
or Administrators of it, should be trusted oniy te - 
those who are attached to the established chureh. 
A King, a Parliament, or an Army, of a cifierent 
Religion from that which the Government pre- 
tesses, would be as absurd as to trust the dearest 
concerns of a minor in the hands of the person 
who had the most immediate interest to betray 
them; in’ vain would you plead in favour of sack 
a trust, that the guardian would be above taking ad- 
vantage of his situation; nobody, in his schses, 
wouid think of putting his vi) ics to so severe a trial. 

Government, in all its branches, from the highest 
to the lowest instrument of which it is composed, is 
an object of trusty and not of right; and nobody 
ought, in common sense, to complain that he is 
deprived of an advantage he hus a just claim to, 
because he is nottrusted, when he has placed him- 
self voluntarily. a situation that ought to inspire 
diffidence. .> .«' e E E i: 

Persecution is the depriving. a man ‘of those 
enjoy ments he holds under the laws of his country, 
or which are inseparable from his nature. The 
tiberty of conscience is :certainly in‘ the latter 
description, since no human power can controul 
ike freedom of the mind; and the interest every 
man has in his future hopes, is a concern of so 
tuuah. greater ‘importance than any temporary 
benefit, that it would. be the extremest tyranny, if’ 
we were able to exact a sacrifice, that nothing can 
compensates .. fam . 

-But the participation/in the government of a 
.ountry, in any acgree whatsoever, is ho more a 
ight inherent in our: mature; and. inseparabile from 
ity tban itis a right derived from laws-which are 
eternal and immutable. The Legislature alone is 
competent to extend, or Lo restrict, the limits, witha | 
m Which. men shall be deemed capable of the trust’ 
to be exercised by them; and the Executive Power 
of every government is alone capable of selecting 
such persons, wiiuin those limits, who are to be 
preferred in that appuihtmente Jn these appoint- 
ments, it is evident, that, though the consciences 
of men might be embarrassed, by being compelled 
lo accept ‘them, nobotiy'’s conscitnce can be hurt 
from being excluded from them. . . 

E E 3 bner - to oeio 
. LITERARY IN LELLIGENCE. 

5 . 4 .°  ‘' BOSTON, OCTOBER 8, 1802. 
SIB, : i l 

We are now making preparations fer, and 
shall publish early in the spring. a very neat edition 
of * Johnson’s Dictionary in Miniature; by the Rer» 
J. Hamilton,” of a very fine wove paper, and a 
pearl type (casting for the purpose) to equal the | 
last London edition; with which we will supply the 
trade, upon liberal terms, for cash, or in exchange 
for books of equal value. .. | 

We give this early information of our intentions 
to prevent gentlemen from entering upon the same 
work, as it will be attended with considerable ex- 
pense, and we intend to have an extensive edition, 
so as to be able to supply the booksellers with 
such numbers as they may want. 

; We are, Sir, | 
| ~ . Your humble servants, 


Wm. P. i? Lem. Blake. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE HONOURAELE JOHN RUTLEDGE. 

Of all the barefaced impositions, which Jacobinic 
malice ever suggested, and which a still more 
daring effrontery is striving to carry throuzh, we 
notice peculiarly the scandalous and nefarious at- 
tempt, made by a gang of ruffians, to injure the 
reputation ofthe Hon. John Rutledge, adistinguish- 
ed delegate from the state of South Carolina, to 
the national legislature. 

The public have long possessed the facts, on 
which the accusers of Mr. Rutledge rely to prove 
against him acharge of forgery, in having writin, 
in another person’s name, certain letters to the 
President of the United States, during the course 
of the last summer. A general verdict of acquittal 

has already been given in favour of this gentleman, 
by the public; and yet, for some unaccountable 
reason, the original lie is revived, and fills the 
prostituted columns of Denniston and Cheetham's 
newspaper, with, by far, the greater portion of its 
New-York has. indeed, been the 
theatre, on which this controversial drama has 
been principally acted, and, though hitherto we 
have been silent, we have not been disinterested 
spectators of the passing scenes. Denniston and 
Chectham are but “ puppets to some chief ju, pier 
behind the curtain,” and it would be sume satıs- 
faction to know, from whom these dying vacts re- 
Mr. Bleke, the Editor of the 

National Ægis, though a strony political foe to 

Mr. Rutledge, has had the justice to declare his 

mature opinion, “ that the evidence is far from 

being sufficient to criminate that gentleman,” and 
for this simple, though honest concession, Mr- 
Blake is himself assailed, by these scavangers of 
faction, with as much filth as they would, on other 
occasions, shower down upon a Federalist. But 
Mr. Blake is a man of education, and, by birth, an 
American. Denniston and Cheetham are neither 
one nor the other; they are consequently his na- 
tural foes, though they may be, as politicians, on 
the same side with Mr. Blake. 

No parrallel to this re, fabricated against Mr. 
Rutledge, is remembered, so closely resembling it 
in many of its features, as the far-famed fable of 
Jonathan Robbins. That story was persisted in. 
by the Jacobin writers, till refutation was tired of 
its office, and the same spirit, which perpetuated 
that atrocious falsehoad, is now busy in its efforts to 
fasten reproach upon the character of Mr. Rutledge. 

To anative of New-England it is a humiliating 
reflection that, of both these plots, the scene was 
laid in that region, and though we have long re- 
warded the little state of Rhode-Island as a trouble- 
some excrescence upon the fair face of Federalism, 

we little expected that even Rhode-Island would 
have harboured reptiles, sufficiently venemous to 
poison the good name of an unoffending stranger.— 
From this general reproach against that state, 
which a flagrant outrage upon the laws of hospi- 
qality, committed by some of its inhabitants, has ex- 
wried from ps, we feela pride in making an honor- 


original matter. 


ceive their lessons. 
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able exception in favor ofthose individuals, who, from 
a laudable anxiety to wipe off so foul a stain upon the 
characterofthe state, eagerly volunteereda flaitering 
address to Mr. Rutledge, upon the eve of his depur- 
ture from Newport, whercin they disclaim, with 
just abhorrence, all countenance or credit, to 
the tale of slander, which had been so mis- 
chievously propagated, at his expense. We aim 
the shafts of censor and reproof at knaves ; ho- 
nesty is a target which we shall never intention- 
ally assail; we court the approbation of the latter 
with the same assiduity, as we covet the hatred of 
the former. 


CONTRAST BETWEEN LONDON AND PARIS. 


Tt cannnot be denied, that these two cities, and 
their inhabitants, have manners, taste, and turn of 
mind, guite opposite. In France, they raise houses. 
in England, they dig them up. An Englishman 
does not believe he is conveniently lodged, when 
he has not a whole story under groune. ‘This un- 
der-ground story contains not only remarkably well 
ordered, clean and elegant kitchens, but well fur- 
nished apartments for chambcr-maids, chief cooks, 
&c. 

In warm countries, they may raise up pillars, they 
only want a roof. In cold countries, good thick 
walls, that can preserve from the inclemencies of 
the weather. In more northern countries, walls 
are insufficient...people have to inhabit under 
ground. 

What is fine in Paris, is ugly in London; and 
what is fine in London, is ugly in Paris. You 
must come to Paris, to see fine houses. and to Lon- 
don, to see fine streets. Out of two En: lishmen, 
that arrive at Paris. one commonly admircs its 
magnificence, the other its ugliness. Two French- 
men, oing to London, may receive the like impres- 
sion. London ts the city of asad, clean, and reason- 
able people. Paris, the city of an heedless, elegant 
people: In Paris. they love all thatis fine: they set 
too high a value upon life, not to employ it in uscful 
and convenient pursuits. An Englishman endea- 
vours, above all things, to put himself in good cir- 
cumstances, but with an awkwardness, peculiar to 
himself, he takes so much pains that, provided he 
has gained his object, he is too weak to go beyond 
it. | 

It is not more than forty years, that the city of 
London has been paved ; or at least, it was so badly 
paved before, thatit was difficult to walkin it. They 
could not ride in carriages, with less difficulty,on ac- 
countof the joltings. Pavements were not invented, 
in London, through Iuxury, but through necessity. 
On the contrary, Paris has been this tong time well 
paved, and for this very reason, they have not 
thought of pavements. 

The people of Paris get up, at least, an hour 
sooner than those of London. In London, in winter 
time, the shops are scarcely open at nine o’clock in 
the morning. 

It is a fact, worth being remarked, that the several 


tradesmen, and all people of the lower class, are 


much more respectable,in London, than in Paris. In 
Paris, a servant will speak to his master, without his 
being asked to speak ; the same, in London, would 
be looked upon as insulting. 

They may count handsome women, in London, 
in the folowing manner; out of ten common, one 
is pretty enough; out of ten pretty enough, one is 
pretty; out of ten pretty, one is handsome tss... 
Beauty there is in proportion of one thousand to 
In France, pretty women are, perhaps, in 
as great a number as in England; but the handsome 
ones are much more scarce, Itis true to say, that, 
what is fine in France, is much more sq, than in any 
country in the world. 
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The outskirts of the cities are as different as the 
interior. You are no sooner out of Paris, than you 
meet with beautiful roads, bordered with trees. In 
England, piantaticns of trees are to be seen only in 
the country stais of the inhabitants; the roads are 
harrow and nakede The northern part of London, 
by Hamstead, has a striking resemblance with 
Crimea or Tartaria: there are seen numberless 
meadows, stretching out in Hertfordshire: hills, 
valleys, mountains, are covered with meadows: 
these me«dows are without trees, separated here 
and there by some little hedges. On these mea- 
dows, close by the city, there is a nightly guard of 
four or five thousand cows, in five or six separate 
camps. The noise of coaches, the bellowing of 
flocks, the labours of rural and pastoral life, the 
show of luxury and opulence of the city,....n0j...n0 
other country presents so curious and strange an 
assemblage. 

MR. INCLEDON. 

This gentleman has compiled and composed a 
musical collection, intitled Variety, consisting of 
all his favourite songs, and many beautiful new 
airs. With this he proposes to make a tour through 
all the principal cities and towns of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, upon the Dibdinian plan, and 
with well founded hopes of reaping a rich 
harvest. His cempany consists of Mr. Incledon, 
Davis, his violin, and his man servant. He fills the 
whole vocal department himself—Davis constitutes 
the band, and the servant is to be door keeper and 
treasurer. [Lon. pap. 
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| TO REMOTE SUBSCRIBERS.. 

Gentlemen, who are studious to cherish a literary 
journal, but who, distant from Philadelphia, and 
occupied with higher cares, forget, or procrastinate 
our trifling claims, are respectfully reminded, that 
the increasing expense of the establishmentrequires 
a strict punctuality of payment. Remote subscri- 
bers are requested to correspond with the Editor, 
and let the topics be cash, and increasing patro- 


nage. 
eme 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Z. has a most “ gentleman-like contempt for the 
pedantry of yrammar, and a poetical abhorrence of 
dull matter of fact.” 


The ExamıINER probes Paine to the very core. 
This miserable pamphleteer appears, however, to 
be unworthy of a disquisition, so elaborate. In 
1776 and 1777, he threw about his squibs and 
crackers, with some eclat; and though he has fired 
nothing but a pop-gun aguinst religion and govern- 
ment, yet, in the opinion of the tickled mod, he 
made something like an explosion. But now, alas ! 
“ Pistol’s flash is out.” Paine’s recent compositions 
are as remote from correctness or neatness of stile, 
as they are from logical precision, and the laws ef 
truth and decency. 


The Author of “ Alliteration,”a poem, is requesta 
ed to wiite more. The Editor is pleased with 
such poetry. 


The Editor most fervently wishes, that a a scho- 
lar, so elegant, and a poet, so harmonious, as 
Harvey, would furnish something for every Port 
Folio. 


« Jaques” has the exquisite sensibility, the “ hu- 
morous sadness,” and the moral perceptions of his 
namesake, without his libertinism. 


The Editor is honoured and delighted with many 
elegant essays, from the ingenuity of the ladies. 


We shall be gtad to hear from “ Epwarn.4 
“Ferbinayao” merita our constant attention 


AQS 


ORWINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOL JO. 
ADDRESS TOA LADY, LEAVING EDINBURE. 


When to the Highland hills you go 
Will you remember me? 

Nor bid the thoughts, that then must flow, 
Unwish’d intruders be? 


For though ere long across the tide 
l must my course pursue; 
Beyond the ocean, rolling wide, 
I will remember you. 


You soon shall trace each mountain SCEN 
And every breezy vale, . 

That frequent in your thoughts has been, 
And frequent in your tale. 


Each well known mountain scene again 
With rapture vou shall see; 

Yet, ‘midst the pleasures of Bovain,* 
Bestow one thought on me. 


The rising morn shall soon reveal 
Each friend's long absent face, 
And soon shall you enraptur’d feel 

A parent’s warm embrace. 


With answering joy the transports greet 
Of friends sincere and free; 

With joy a tender parent greet, 
But, Oh! forget not me 


And soon, perhaps, your long last charms, 
Shall greet a lover’s eyes, 

Who quick shall clasp you to his arms 
With pleasure and surprise. 


E then there be some favour’d youth, 
W ho oft has urg’d his plea, 

Oh love him, and reward his truth, 
But sometimes think of me! 


ITHACUS, 


THE BARD TO HIS CANDLE. 
BY A FRIEND. 


FOR TK PORT FOLIO. 


Hail bright companion of my lonely hours! 

My midnight sun, with faintly glimm’ring ray, 
To thee thy master now a sonnet pours, 
_ Accept the verse—'tis all the bard can pay. 


When solemn darkness veils the gloom spread 
eurth, 
And Night, with sable sceptre, rules the plain, 
What time pale Fear gives fancied spectres birth, 
And imag’d terrors fill the vulgar brain. 


Then to my silent chamber I retire, 
Where books and musing solitude invite, 
.Witn secret pleasure trim my cheerful fire, 
And from its fame my frugal taper light. 


More dear to me thy little quivering rays 
Which scarce illume my silent study round, 
: Than the proud glare where thousand torchesblaze, 
And Mirth and Folly pour their mingled sound. 


These spread their light, with glitt'ring radiance 
fraught, 
To chace reflection from the heedless throng; 
Thy sober beam assists the poet’s thought, 
Inspires the lay, and tunes his soul to songe 


By thy lone light, full oft the muse has wove, - 
Or tale, or song in Fancy’s flowing loom; 

Oft has she breath’d in plaintive notes of love, 
And mourn’d her fate, a hapless lover's coom. 


* The seat of 


Esq. Perthshire, 


THE PORT FOLIO, 
| Thou sole companion of each anxious eare, 
Did’st yield sweet solace in this pensive hour, 
My bosom’s various thought did'st seem to share, 
And rise or fall with sympathetic power. 


When transient joy beam’d rapture to my breast, 
n Fancy's eye I saw thee brighter shine; 
And when my heart some hov'ring fear con fest, 
_ With gloom congenial did thy flame decline. 


To thee the poet’s grateful song is due, 

To thee, my friend, (for social is thy kind,) 
More than companion. thou'rt a teacher too, 

And. mych of moral shew’st the observant mind. 


Thy gradual waste, in unperceiv'd decay, 
May well, to man, a moral lesson teach, 
Thus glide his years in silent course away 
_ Towards that bourne we all are doom'd to reach. 
Se | ARS : 


Be thou my friend—and as thy. lustre mine; 
And when life’s lamp but gleams with feeble 
power, ; 
Clear as thy flame, may parting reason shine, 


OF ls PYYYTSTT Pocescorveces ESQ. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Here varied beauties charm the.ravish’d sight, 
And animate the breast with pure delight. 


In vernal pride, and shed a rich perfume; 
The aromatic plant, and curling vine, 
And glowing fruit and blossoms sweet combine! 
Rich without ostentation, simply. grand, 
See on an eminence the mansion stand, 
No gaudy ornaments, no glitter there, 
No empty show to catch tie vulgar stare; 
It speaks a transcript of the owner’s mind, 
Conceptions just, and sentiments refin d! 
Fit residence for her, as good as fair, 
The partner of his love and tondest care. 
Meand’ring near, the Schuylkii gently flows 
Inspiring tranquil Joy, or bland repose. 
Romantic siream! though still unknown in song, 
Thy name shall yet inspire the poet’s tongue. 
The votive lay, by some enraptur’d bard, 
In sweetly flowing accents shall be heard; 
Not lov’d Scamander’s fairer fame shall crown, 
Or Ganges, boast a more diffus‘d r: nown. 
Near scenes that show the cultur’d hand of art, 
Nature, with plastic power, displays her part. 
In rude magnificence each rising hill, 
And pendant rock, the busy fancy fill. 
Sce craggy cliffs in various forms appear, 
And such deep shades as anchorites revere. 
Below these scenes the Schuytkil gently glides, 
Rising and failing with alternate tides. 

Le 


emp 


SONG. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TRANSLATED IMPROMPTU PROM THE FRENCH, AT THE 
REQUEST NF A YOUNG LADT. 


Ah! Thyrsis return, and my torments remove; 
How painful the moments when absent from thee! 
Upbraid me no more for concealing my love, 
But read this torn heart and my punishment see. 


Thy image, through these silent groves as I stray, 
Diffuses its balm o'er the wounds of my breast, 
With delight I recall thy soft languishing lay, 
-Where all thy emotions in rapture were drest. 


' 


Ah! how could m 
When in thee 
approve; 
That look too expressive, that eloquent voice, 
Kirst spoke to my bosom asd tauzht it to love 


y reason deny my fond choice, 
she beheld all my soul could 


Warm in decay, and bright in life’s last.hour. : 


A SKETCH OF LEMON-HILL) THE SUMMER RESIDENCE 


Gay flowers, and trees, from tropic regions bloom 


Witlcut fear, unresisting, I yielded to fate, 
No doubt racks the heart which love ceigns te 
sublime; - 
Should I dare against virtue suspicion create? 
Ah! no—when could happiness spring from a 


crime! l 
- FERDIKXAKDO. 
SELECTED POETRY. 
| PIC NIC. 


[Our curiosity. has long been in search of an accurate defi- 
nition of the fashionable watch-words fic, Nic, ULGer the 
protection of which many a splendid, and many a cof. 
vivial circle has been convened. Inghe following inten 
pretation, we are gratified with vivacity and humcur, i 

‘we still remain in the dark, as to the true meaniag é 
ese eccentric terms. ]. ; g: 
EPILOGUE. 

Spoken by Colone! Greville, 

What is- Pic Nic? I hear you all exclaim, 

W hat does it mean, and whence theccicus Name? 

It means no mischief, thus far may I teh, 

Nor is it, as some think, an imp of Hell! 

Though, if believ’d, like talismans of old, 

It gives to its possessor wealth untold, 

Some think ’tis certainly Pandora’s box, 

While others think it simply means the stocks! 
Miss Magnet blushing lisps—it means the straw,’ 
_But’s comforted when told, we act by law. 

Some say none better can define the. word 
Than Billy Townshend and sir Richard Ford; 
While others, though in Johnson they can’t find it, 
Still somehow think that Sheridan's defin’dit. ` 

For me, though 'gainst my will, I frankly own, 

Its mystic qualities must soon be known; 

For saunt’ring up St. James's street to-day, 

l heard a friend explain it in this way: 

A Pic Nic is a devilish clever plan, 
invented when the scarcity began; 

By which a supper by the guests is piven, 

That feeds the host at least six days in seven; 
And while it promises to make them merry, 
Replenishes his bins with Port and Sherry. 

A general laugh announced the approbation 
With which Pic Nic receiv'd interpretation, 

W hile sneaking off, quite vex'd, I plainly saw, 

Our Pic Nic damn‘d by satire, not by law. 

To you, more hib'ral, I commit my fate, 

Oh: save my fame, by emptying ev'ry plate; 

Leave no nice pickings for your needy host, 

And grant some respite to the Morning Post. 
But e'er with modest look I make my bow, 

One word to proper manly pride ailow. | 

Under whatever name this meeting ¢ oes, 
F has rais'd a host of mean malignant foes; 

Not such as gen’ral blame should summon forth; 

But foes alike to candour as to worth. 

If then th’ amusements of ten social nights, 

Raise Viitue's blush, or trench on paient rights, 

Like Birnam’s wood that walk’d to Duusinane, 

Make poor St. Giles take root in Dru ry-Lane— 

If this be prov’d, why then one hour endure 

A trifling pleasure, neither just nor pure? 

But if your reason owns no better Cause 

For tamely yielding, than Newspaper laws— 

Or what, perhaps, you'll deem more galling still, 
The lordly mandates of the Green-Reoons will; 
Then let that reason Spurn a mimic throne, 

And others rights respecting—Guard. your owm 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 


BY SANUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


No. XX XIX. 


My son, despise not the chastening of the Lord, nor 
faint, when thou art rebuked of him; for whom the Lord 
foveth, he chasteneth It ye endure chastening, God 
dealeth with you, as with sons; but if ye be without 
chastisement, whereof all are partakers, then are ye 


bastards, and not sons. 
PAUL TO THE HEBREWS. 


There is not a spectacle more worthy the regard of a 
Creator, intent upon his works, than a brave man supe- 
rior to his sufferings. 

DemeEtTrivs. 

Who knows not to suffer, has not a noble soul. 

Telemachus of Fgnz.on. 


To dear, is to conquer our fate. 
THOS. CAMPBELL. 


How does he rise serine load of woes, 
And thanks the gods, who throw the weight upon him! 


ADDISON’S CATO. 


TOSAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 

SIR, 

We trust you comprehend the allegory, the 
mention of our Tuy-Shop is intended to carry 
with it; and, as there are, among the many vain 
and fanciful children of this world, some few 
serious and candid ones, you will not think it 
altogether inconsistent with our profession, if, 
in aiming to please all our customers, we occa- 
sionally exhibit, in our assortment of fancy- 
pieces, others of a more subtantial and solid 
texture. In taking an account of stock, last 
week, we found the following epistolary article, 
sent us by a worthy philosophic friend, who, 
among his acquaintances reckons many, to whom 
he has frequent occasion to say, as the friar said 
to Romeo, 


Affiction is enamour'd of thy parts, 
And thou art wedded to calamity. 


Similar to our friend’s moral sentiments was the 
doctrine we Jately heard advanced in the pulpit, 
by an orthodox divine. He maintained that we 
Were sent here to combat troubles and dangers; 
and that to leave our posts, and absent ourselves 
from the world, because of the asperities of the 
way, would be like deserting in the day of battle. 
But, setting aside all metaphor, similes, &c. 
we are persuaded, that if every one would adopt 
our friend’s theory of a resigned and confidential 
acquiescence in every dispensation, we should 
hear less of the enormous vexations of this life, 
and witness fewer instances of despair and sui- 
cide. If you deem this letter worth your 
attention, and have nothing else on hand to fur- 
nish materials for a Lounger, it isat your disposal. 
Yours, &c. 


VERBAL AND TROCHEE. 


DEAR FRIENDS, 


When we look around us, and consider the 
numerous perplexities, with which man is en- 
compassed, what shall we say of his situation? 
Notwithstanding all that may be said of the evils 
of this life, by those who view every thing on 
the “sombre side” I cannot but think that, if 
there were less afHiction, there would be less 
happiness ; or, in other words, that every parti- 
cular circumstance, in our affairs, is as it should 
be.” 

If we were self-created, we might well com- 
plain of our misfortunes, or repiue at every thing 
which obstructs the rapid career of our pleasures. 
But, happily tor man, he is a dependent on an 
allwise, and all-powerful Being, who never creat- 
ed any thing but to answer some valuable pur- 
pose. 


Almost innumerable are the difficulties we 
have to encounter in the tumultuous scenes of 
the * busy world;” but they are most necessary 
monitorst to warn us of our weakness, and to 
admonish us to resist them to the utmost of our 
faculties, and to submit patiently to those, that 
remain irresistible. 


At one time, I seem gliding along the zenith of 
prosperity; at another, smitten by adversity, I 
ain groveling on the confines of despair. In the 
first situation, what is there to prevent my 
esteeming myself a celestial being, equally ex- 
alted with the heavenly choir; or, in the last, to 
hinder my being plunged into a continual des- 
pondency? One serious reflection, on the insta- 
bility and fickleness of human nature, will forever 
banish, from my mind, every triumphant thought, 
every haughty exultation. A confidential reliance 
on, a Just, Benevolent, and Almighty Power; and 
au assurance that nothing will be permitted, by 
that Power, but what will finally prove his wis- 
dom and goodness; together with the recollec- 
tion, that l may have something more to perform, 
will enable me to rise superior to the frowns 
of fortune, and the contempt of the world; will 
dispel the cleuds of melancholy, which gather 
over my head, and leave me resigned, and con- 
tented, in the light of reason and philosophy. 


As for myself, I have, hitherto, been highly 
favored among mortals; and, therefore, may not 
be considered Capable of conceiving how greatly 


I might be affected in extreme adversity. But, I 


can the better paint to myself its horrid form, by 
considering how deserving I am of it; can lighten 
its burden, by supposing it just at hand; and, 
when it arrives, can bid it welcome, in hopes 
that it will convince me of some error, cure 
me of some folly, or rid me of some vice. 
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° Not that the misconduct of one man to anotner is 
as it should be, with regard to himself and neighbotr; but 
48 it respects God's universal administration, which ulti- 
mately proves, that no circumstance is from chance, or 
blind casualities. : 


t Sweet are the uses of adversity. 
SUAKSPEARE—As you like it. 


To live in the world, suffer its unavoidable 
difficulties, and bear our misfortunes with forti- 
tude, is to answer one purpose of our existence. 
But to live, as happily as possible, and contri- 
bute, all in our power, to the happiness of our 
fellow-creatures, is to perform the most im- 
portant part of our duty on earth. 


Thus, through the different scenes of life ‘tis 
my delight to pass, despising wealth, acquired 
by base means, and esteeming poverty a most 
welcome inhcritance. 


Friends, faithful andtrue, arethe sure assuarers 
of grief; and when deprived of them, the thought 
of doing something beneficial to mankind, even 
while neglected and despised, will amply com- 
pensate a philanthropic breast, for the greatest 
exertions. What! endeavour to assist those, 
who refuse your assistance, and strive to live in 
the world, when almost pressed to the ground, 
by the rigor of fate, and the burden of woe? 
Yes, this is a case, in which we can exercise our 
perseverance in doing good; for, to live, when 
prosperity is poured upon us in profusion, re- 
quires but trifling efforts. 

Let me then be contented with whatever of 
good or ill fortune may full to my share. Yes, 
be it my task to pass my life agreeably to my- 
self, and useful to others, as far as my slender 
abilities, and situation in life, will permit. Let 
storms of adversity beat on, and threaten to 
plunge me into the gulf of desperaticn—rage 
with the impetuosity of a roaring torrent—and 
spread gloom and despair around; though, at 
first, it seem to shock me, and baffle my utmost 
resistance, yet, I will try to collect my fluctuat- 
ing thoughts, summon resolution, and, casting off 
the shackles of consternation, stand firm and un- 
moved amidst the dismal calamity, which many 
would pronounce insupportable, and sufficient 
to authorise the declaration, that the world is a 
miserable place, and a life here is not worth possess- 
ing l . 

Thus, I think, while Reason remain, I will listen 
to her voice, and, believe, that to live in the world, 
without knowing its incidental calamities, and 
Wii..out experiencing want and disasters, would 
be not to live at all. 

= 


POLITICS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OLDSCHOOL. 


Some persons are apt to suppose that the 
older the world grows, the more enlightened it 
becomes; and consequently that doctrines con- 
trary to the sentiments of the wisest ancients, 
may be maintained with peculiar propriety and 
merit praise. Whether those innovations, in 
science in cases where the merits of both sides 
of the question are nearly balanced are or are 
not proper, I shall not determine—but when the 
arguments against a change are stronger than 
those in favour of it, common sense tells us in 
what manner we are to decide. Those doctrines 
which are sanctioned with the approbation and 
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support of the most learned men—which for 


ages have been regarded as genuine, and upon 
which, have been effected revolutions, and govern- 


ments established, are entitled to some degree of 


veneration. We should not reject them as spu- 
rious, without very forcible reasons. We should 
imparti.lly and attentively investigate the sub- 
ject—consider the established doctrine—view 
the intended change, examine authors on the 
subject and submit to be guided by reason. 
The result of this enquiry must doubtless be 
Tight—or one at least, with which we may rest 
Satished. 

The state of nature and natural rights has 
latterly been treated by a writer in your paper 
as mere chunzras—as things that never had 
any existence but in the brains of philosophers. 
Such a thing as a right in a state of nature ap- 
pears to him contrary to reason—whiat, in fact, 
Rever existed. 

To establish his doctrine, so inconsistent with 
the received opmion of philosophers for centu- 
ries past—philosophers celebrated for correct- 
ness of sentiment and depth of reason—a few 
arguments are produced—arguments of such a 
nature as will not perhaps carry conviction to 
every mind. But as these new assertions are 
deemed sell-evident, it is not surprising he is so 
frugal with his reasons. The only argument, in- 
deed, produced, to shew the non-existence of na- 
tural rights, is the invalidity of a person, plead- 
ing thuse rights against his fellow-brutes (as the 
author expresses himself) when they attempt to 
offer him violence. This surely, is strange rea- 
soning, that men in a state of nature, have no 
rights, because when unjustly attacked—plead- 
ing them, would be useless. It would be a very 
fortunate circumstance, in civil society if by 
pleading our rights, when attacked by a robber, 
or murderer, we could escape unhurt—murders 
and robberies would if this were the case, exist 
enly in name. Happy, indeed, would be our 
Jot. Universal experience, proves however the 
inefficacy of such a plea, and few if any ever 
make use of it. But does it follow from this, 
we have no right to our lives and property. You 
might with as much propriety answer in the 
Negative, in this case as in the other. Though 
asserting those riglts when assaulted is ineffec- 
tual—yet this docs not lessen the wrong, which 
the killing, or restraining a man without a legal 
@ause, in a state of nature certainly is—there 
@ould be no wrong committed, unless a right 
existed—a riglit must exist somewhere, and that 
must be in the injured party. 

In what state of society are the savage in- 


‘habitants of many parts of the world? have 


they any positive laws to regulate their inter- 
eourse—does any political government exist 
among them? if not they clearly do not come 
under the denomination of civilized. But does 
it follow that because they are not civilized— 
they are in no state whatever—most certainly 
Rot—That state, which in the history of man 
is previous to his entering into civil government, 
ts termed by philosophers .natural—a state of 
mature—the lot of all mankind till the intro- 
duction of positive law. This is the name it 
has received, and which expresses clearly the 
idea it represents. Such a state does not ex- 
elude the idea of imperfect union and mutual 
dependency—the Indians of North America are 
a proof of this, still they are in a state of nature 
in the same manner as flocks of birds, and herds 
of wild cattle. That men in this state have no 
tights, appears a very strange proposition. One 
would have thought that Mr. Locke had long since 
proved the absurdity of the idea, and that from 
his time none would attempt to maintain it—but 
mirabile dictu the attempt has again been made 
and a system produced in which the non-ezist- 
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ence of natural rights forms a main pillar. 
Rights acquired by entering into society, are 
talked of but not a word said of the rights, re- 
signed or those, previously possessed—W hat 
do the constitutions of every state in the union 
declare? Whether has not man in a state of na- 
ture as good and indubitable a right to his life 
asunder a form of civil government—and would 
not a person depriving him of it, commit in 
the eye of God, a sin as highly henious as if it 
had been perpetrated in civil society? an answer 
to these questions will decide the point. By 
what kind of right does a man enjoy his limbs 
—his liberty—the elements, air, water, and 
light--surely not by an adventitious one—it 
must be then by a natural right—or in other 
words by the gift of God. 


mema 
AN AUTHOR'S EVENINGS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 


Enraptur’d by Licinia’s grace, 
My muse would all high themes decline, 
Charm’d that the heart, the form, the face 
Of matchless excellence is thine. 


Ah, happy friend, for whom an eye, 
Of splendid, and resisticss fire, 

Lays all its pointed arrows by, 
For the mild gleams of soft desire! 


With what gay spirit does she foil 
The Pedant’s meditated hit! 

What happy archness in her smile! 
What pointed meaning in her wit! 


Her cheek how pure a crimson warms, 
When with the nymphs, in circling ling, 
Bending she twiues her snowy arms, 
And dances round Diana’s shrine. 


Maecenas, thou wouldst not exchange 
The treasures gorgeous Persia pours, 

The wealth of Phrygia’s fertile range, 
Qr warm Arabia’s spicy shores, 


For one light ringlet of the hair, 
Which shades. thy sweet Licinia’s fact, 
In that dear moment when the fair 


It is related of Henry Fielding, that when he Is flying from thy fond embrace, 


was martyrd with the gout, or depressed by po- 
verty, he used to read Seneca, and Cicero de 
Consolatione. These are admirable authors, to 
be sure, for the use of men who repose calmly 
in the elbow chair, and like Shakespear's Dog- 
berry, have “ two coats, and every thing com- 
fortable about them.” But when we are rendered 
more than usually grave, by the “ dull realities” 
of this miserable life, it seems absurd to read 
grave authors, to make us still graver. If we 
wish to divert the humour of black melancholy, 
we should apply to some merry mountebank, in- 
stead of the lawful physicians of the schools. 

The gay Monsieur St. Evremond recom- 
mends authors, who can excite us to laughter ; 
and imagines Don Quixote a better assuager of 
care, than Plutarch, because it is easier to dissi- 
pate than to vanquish grief. I like this theory of 
the cheerful Frenchman; and, when I fallinto a 
fit of Welsh cholerand profound melancholy, as 
I reflect upon the degradation of my country, 
the misfortunes of my family, and the most ve- 
nerable of my friends, plundered by all the fac- 
tions of a revolution; when I meditate upon 
health, assailed by every sullen gale, in the most 
capricious of climes, and honour and fortune, 
like young eaglets, hindered from rising, and 
held down to the earth, by every republican boor, 
I run tothe merriest authors in my library. 1 
laugh with Rabelais, who satirizes, and Swift, 
who scorns, with Sterne, who sneers, and with 
Addison, who smiles at the awkward follies, or 
the portentous crimes of man. I giggle with 
Gil Blas and Monsieur Scarron, and, | chuckle, 
as I see my chambermaid brush into the fire, 
from the tired shelves, tomes of French philoso- 
phy, and all the free and egual consolations to 
be found among republican rubbish. 

Voltaire, in his letters from Amabed, makes 
his hero declare, that he had been lately studying 
the elements of the Italian tongue, with his mis- 
tress by his side. “ The first day, we conjugated 
together very easily, the verb I dove. It employ- 
ed us several days,” the author archly adds, “ to 
conjugate the rest of the verbs.” 


I have read a multitude of literal and faithful 
versions of that ode of Horace, in which he 
praises Licinia, the betrothed bride of his patron, 
Mæcenas, None has, in my opinion, so exqui- 
sitely described the airs and graces of a Roman 
charmer, as the following paraphrase, for which 
Iam indebted to the genius of Miss Seward, who 
without copying servilely from the ancient can- 
vass, has given us the felicity of the original out- 
line, and the vivid glow ef the colours. 


Relenting turns her snowy neck, 
To meet thy kisses half the way, 

Or, when her feiza’d resentments cheek: 
The ardours thy warm tips convey. 


While in her eves the languid light 
Betrays a yielding wish to prove, 

Amid her coy, yet playful flight, 
The pleasing forse of fervent love, 


Or when in gaily frolic guise, 

She snatches her fair self the kiss, 
E’en at the instant she denies 

Her lover the requested blise. 


The following serious sonnet, though some- 
what harsh in its construction, will be perused 
with pleasure, by the few, who have learned the 
value of solitary hours, and who are skilled in 
other modes of enjoying the winter eve, than 
amid the malignant gossiping of prudish res 
parties, or the humdrum remarks of insipid citi- 
zens, more flat and mawkish, than their stupify- 
ing beer. 


WINTER EVENING. 


When mourn the dark winds o’er the lonely plain, 
And from pale noon sinks, ere the fifth cold hour, 
The transient light, 1MAGINATION’s power, 
With knowledge and with science in her train, 
Not uupropitious Hyems’ icy train 

Perceives ;—since, in the deep and silent hour 
High themes the rap: concentering thoughts explorg, 
Freed from external pleasure’s glittering chain, 
Then most the understanding’s culture pays 
Luxuriant harvest, nor shall folly bring 

Her aids obtrusive—Then, with ardent gaze, 

The ingenious to their rieh resources spring, 

While sullen winter's dull impriscuing days, 

Hang on the vacant mind, with f gging wing. 
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Miss Anna Sewarp,a very elegant poetes 
and whose “ Llangollen Vale” will transmit het 
genius to future ages, has paraphrased certain of 
the odes of Horace, sometimesin a very diffuse, 
but oftener in a very spirited manner. The Ro 
man poet, on a festal day, commemorating the 
elevation of L. Murena to the dignity of an au- 
gur, composed an ode at table, in which he ex- 
horts Telephus to dissolve his care. The ensuing 
extracts from Miss Seward’s version, I read, and 
all the social tribe will read with glee. | 


Filla bright bumper—to the moon ! 
She’s new !—auspicious be her birth ! 

One to the midnight !—’tis our noon 
Of jocund thought and festal mirth ! 


Arrange the cups of various size, 
The least containing bumpers three, 
And nine the rest.—Come, no disguise ! 
Nor yet constraint, the choice is free, 


All but the barl's—the howl of nize, 
He is in duty, bound to fill; 

The auses number to decline, 
Were treason at Aonia’s hill, 


For here the sisters shall preside, 
So they allow us leave to laugh ; 

Unzon’d the graces round us glide, 
While we the liquid ruby quaff. 


Wer tbey, in kind and guardian care, 
Dreading lest wild inebriate glee 

With broils disturb our light career, 
Would stint us to their number, three. 


Away, ye prudes—the caution wise 
Becomes nor this convivial hour, 
That every dull restraint defies, 
And laughs at all their frigid power. 


Thou sayst I rove ;—and true thou sayst. 
Nor must thou check the flowing vein, 

For sprightly nonsense suits him best 
Whom grave reflection leads to pain. 


Why mute the pipe’s enlivening note ? 
Why sleeps the charming lyre so long? 
O, let their strains around us float, 
Mix’d with the sweet and jocund song: 


Gnd lavish be the roses strewn ! 

Ye flutes, ye lyres, exulting breathe ! 
The festai hour disdains to own, 

The mournful note, the niggard wreath. 


Brom themes, that wake the powers of mind, 
The wounded spirit sick’ning turns; 

To those be then tbis hour consign’d, 
That mirth approves, though wisdom spurns. 


Dr. GrAINGER’s Tibullus is rather a heavy 
granslation, and I find my opinion of its poetical 
imbecility confirmed, by Mr. Pye, the present 
Laureat. The Sugar Cane, a poem of some ce- 
lebrity, I never could read through; though a 
few passages engaged my attention, and merited 
praise. But the following invocation to solitude 
is wonderfully sublime, and Dr. Johnson once 
¥epeated it with the enthusiasm of applause. 


O Solitude, romantic maid, 

‘Whether by nodding towers you tread; 

Or haunt the desart’s tracklese gloom, 

Or hover o'er the yawning tomb ; - 
Or climb the Andes’ clifted side, 

Or by the Nile’s coy source abide; 

Or, starting from your half year’s sleep, 
From Hecla view the thawing deep ; 

Or, at the purpledawn of day, 

Tadmer’s marble waste survey. 


Nothing can be more picturesque, than the 
Images of this lonely Power contemplating, from 
the height of Hecla, the dissolution of polar ice, 
and, amid the brightness of the morning, expa- 
tiating over the desolate ruins of ancient gran- 
deur. The various stations, which Solitude may 
be supposed to assume, are described by the poet, 
with the most admirable propriety, whether he 
directs his imagination to the source of the Nile, 
or the side of the Andes. 


Many of the odes of Anacreon, Catullus, and 
Horace, are often incentive, not only to the rap- 
tures, but to the madness of Love and Wine. But 
the ensuing lines, translated from the merriest 
of the Greeks, by the accomplished Moore, con- 
tain a wholesome law of drinking, which Prudence 
and Temperance may sign, and which old Ex- 
perience may approve. 


Fill me, boy, as deep a dranght, 

As e'er was fill’d, as e'er was quaff’d; 

But let the water amply flow, 

To cool the grape’s in'emperate glow; 

Let not the fiery God be single, 

But with the nymphs in union mingle. 

For, though the buwl’s the grave of sadness, 
Oh! be it ne'er the birth of madness. z 


Pierius Valerianus, says Mr. Moore, has 
founded tig ensuing epigram, on the mythologi- 
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cal allegory of commemorating by altars to Bac- 
chus and the nymphs, the temperate union of water 
with wine. 


Ardentem ex utero Semeles lavere Lyzum 
Naiades; extincto fulminis igne sacri; 

Cum nymphis igitur tractabilis, at sine ny mphig 
Candenti rursus fulmine corripitur. 


While Heavenly fire consum’d his Theban dame, 
A Naiad caught young Bacchus from the flame, 
And dipp'd him, burning, in her purest lymph. 
Still, sull, he leaves the sea maid’s chrystat urn, 
And, when his native fires infuriate burn, 
He bathes him in the fountain of the nymph. 


The poet, Smart, who has translated Pu æ- 
DRUS, in a manner that the Thracian Freedman 
himself might read with complacency in the court 
of Tiberius, has written a few oricinat fables, 
which I think very little inferior to those of La 
Fontaine. One of the most liberal critics among 
my literary friends, has recently expressed to 
me his pleasure, in perusing the easy verses, 
which afew evenings since, | copied from that 
brilliant book, “ The Meteors,” on the subject 
of imputed plagiarism. I hope he will agree 
with me, that the ensuing fable rivals the tale of 
Clodio in the Oven. 


The poker lost, poor Susan storm’d, 

And all the rights of rage perform’d ; 
As scolding, crying, swearing, sweating, 
Abusing, fidgetting, and fretting. 

«* Nothing but villainy and thieving ; 
Good heavens, what a world we live in! 
If I don’t find it in the morning, 

Pil surely give my master warning. 

He’d better far shut up his doors, 

Than keep such good for nothing ——s, 
For, whereso’er their trade they drive, 
We vartuous bodies cannot thrive.” 

Well may poor Susan grieve and groan, 
Misfortunes never come alone, 

But tread each others heels in throngs, 
For the next day she lost the tongs, 

The salt box, cullender and pot 

Soon shar’d the same untimely lot. 

In vain she vails and wages spent, 

On new ones—for the new ones went. 
‘There'd been, she swore, some devil, or witch in 
To rob and plunder all her kitchen. 

One night she to her chamber crept, 
Where, for a month, she had not slept, 
Her master being, to her seeming, 

A better playfellow, than dreaming. 
Curse on the author of these wrongs, 

In her own bed she found the tongs, 

Hang Thomas for an idle joker, 

In her own bed she found—the poker p 

Her salt box, pepper box, and kettle, 
With all the culinary metal. 
Be warn’d, ye fair, by Susan's crosses, 
Keep chaste, and guard yourselves from losses, 
For if young girls delight in kissing, 

No wonder that the poter’s missing. 

I think I could pretty accurately estimate the 
quantum of sensibility in a man’s bosom, by 
knowing with what kind of emotions he rose 
from the perusal of the following lines, faithful 
to nature; so descriptive of the heart, and so ho- 
nourable to the muse of the sensitive author. 
He, who does not enter into the spirit of the 
fourth, and,above all, of the last stanza, has yet to 
perform his noviciate of the passions, and it will 
be long, before he can exclaim with Virgil's 
shepherd “ Nunc scio quid sit Amor.” 

Near yonder cot upon the moor, 

Whose grey smoke winds in many a curl 5 
I met this morn a lovely girl, 

Knitting beside the cottage door. 


With many a modish damsel oft, , 
I’ve squander'’d foolishly my time, 

Play'd with their hands and cheeks so soft, 
Or hitch’d them into many a rhyme. 


But when I turn’d to go away, 
My bosom felt no tickling pain, 
And scarcely did I hear them cay, 
Pd thank ycu, sir, to call again. 
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Kut when I saw this lass so fair, 

Her floating eve so blue and round, 
Its lustre I could no more bear, 

But bashful look’d upon the ground. 


My jealons pride then took alarm, 
Face her, it whisper’d o’er and o’er, 

Look up, she cannot do thee harm, 
Did’st thou ne’er sec a girl before. 


Rous’d from the dream, I rais’d my hat 
And tho’t some civil thing to say > 

I look'd, my heart went pit a pat, 
And glad was I to get away. 


Yet tho’ I hurried from her sight, 
Roam wheresoe’er my footsteps will, 
That full blue eye, that face so bright, 
Will HAUNT ME, LIKE A SPECTRE, STILL, 
Monsieur Menage has composed a Greek 
Anacreontic, which I will not terrify my fair or 
my superficial readers by publishing in the ori- 
ginal. But I will preserve an enchanting trans- 
lation of it by T. Moore, Esq. 
As dancing o'er the enamell'd plain, 
The flowret of the virgin train, - 
My soul’s Corinna lightly play’d, 
Young Cupid saw the graceful maid; 
He saw, and in a moment flew, 
And round her neck his arms he threw ś 
And said, with smiles of infant joy, 
“© Oh! kiss me, morber, kiss thy boy.” 
Unconscious of a mother’s name, 
The modest virgin blush’d with shame! 
And angry Cupid, scarce believing 
That vision could be so deceiving, 
Thus to mistake his Cyprian dame, 
The little infant blush’d with shame. 
‘* Be not asham’d, my boy,” I cried, 
For J was lingering by his side, 
s Corinna and thy lovely mother, 
*¢ Believe me, are so like each other, 
«* That clearest eves are oft betray’d, 
“ And take thy Venus for my maid,” 
In many editions of the works of Gray, the 
following song, gallantly written by him, at the 
request of Miss Speed, does not appear. The 
thought is so ingenious, the expression so deli- 
cate, and the passion so natural, I shall be thank- 
ed by many a sentimental reader for copying it 
during my Evenings. 
Thyrsis, when we parted, swore 
Ere the Spring he would retum ! 
Ah, what means yon violet flower, 
What the buds, that deck the thorn ? 
T'was the /aré, that upwards sprung, 
*Twas the nightingale, that sung. 


Idle notes, untimely green / 
Why this unavailing haste ? 
Western gales, and skies serene, 
Speak not always winter past 
Cease my doubts, my tears to move, 
Spare the Honovr of xy LOVE! 

I know not whether the following passage, 
from Addison’s works, has ever been quoted as 
an example of his inimitable style When I am 
engaged in the composition of an essay, and re- 
flect how hard it is to approach even a faint 
resemblance of the manner of the SPECTATOR, 
and how exquisitely elegant that manner is, I 
record such a paragraph as the following with a 
mixed sensation of delight and despair. 

“« The head has the most beautiful appear- 
ance, as well as the highest station in a humar 
figure. Nature has laid out all her art in beau- 
lifying the face. She has touched it with ver- 
milion, planted in it a double row of ivory, made 
it the seat of smiles and blushes, lighted it up 
and enlivened it with the brightness of the eves, 
hung it on each side with curious organs of sense, 
given it airs and graces that cannot be described, 
and surrounded it with such a flowing shade of 
hair as scts all its beauties in the most agreeable 
light. In short, she scems to have designed the 
head as the cupola to the most glorious of her 
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works; and when we load it with a pile of super- 


numerary ornaments, we destroy the symmetry 


of the human figure, and foolishly contrive to 
call of the cye from great and real beauties to 


shildish gew gaws, ribbons, and bone luce.” 


In the “ Meteors” the following amorous re- 
monstrance, is addressed to a jealous mistress, 
anditis both pathetic and poetical. 


Oh! spare those sighs, that softly speak 
The fond repinings of thy breast, 

On which from storms and north winds bleak, 
Secure I often sought to rest. 


While her love’s true, my sweet one’s fears 
Should all be banish’d tothe wind; 

A slight afi:ction, bath’d with tears, 
Pespeaks a weakness in the mind. 


1 would not have the girl I love, 
Wrap in suspicion all her soul, 
cause sometimes I devious rove, 
Neglecting her, to drain the bowl. 


Bacchus, the god of nectar’d treasure, 
Ranges in Venus’ myrtle grove, 
And if his grapes invite to pleasure, 

Where shall I fly, but to my love? 


Can I then leave thy dear controul, 
Or deizn on false ones to repose? 
Thinkest thou, I would mid nettles roll, 
And slight the fragrance of the rose? 


MatrHew GREEN, one of the most original 
poets in our language, prescribes no less plea- 


santly, than judiciously against the attacks of 


hypochondria. In very desperate cases, he de- 
scribes his own regimen. 
Sometimes I dress, with women sit, 
and chat away the gloomy fit; 
Quit the stiff garb of serious sense, 
And wear a gay impertinence, 
Nor think nor speak with any pains, 
But lay on fancy’s neck the reins z 
Talk of unusual swell of waist, 
In maid of honour loosely lac’d, 
And beauty borrowing Spanish red, 
And loving pair with separate bed : 
And jewels, pawned for loss of game, 
Aid then redcem'dby loss of fame; 
Of Kitty, aunt left in the lurch, 
By grave pretence to go to church, 
Perceiv'd in hack with lover fine, 
Line Will and Mary on the coin, 
And thus, in modish manner, we, 
In aid of sugar, sweeten tea. 
— 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
KING'S BENCH. 
THE KING V. HARRIS» 


Mr. Gibbs stated, on the part of the prosecu- 
tion, that the defendant ts, by profossion, a mo- 
ney broker and money lender. 

Mr. Taylor, manager of the Opera-house, 
having got into great difficulties, persuaded Fe- 
derici, a musician at that theatre, to accept a bill 
of exchange for 2451. at three months after date, 
which Federici consented to, merely to accom. 
Modate Mr. Taylor. This bill was given to a 
Mr. Gaileni (also connected with the Opera- 
house) to get discounted. Galleni carried it to 
this money broker, who, like most of bis pro- 
fession, had not sho much moneys by him, but if he 
would take the greatest part in goods, he would 
accommodate him. Mr. Taylor’s necessities 
were so urgent, that Galleni, who acted in this 
case as his agent, was obliged to accept of any 
terms: 50]. accordingly was given in money; 
thc gusds were, a grand piano-forte, valued at 731. 
and worth nothing at all, except for the maho- 
gany frame; in addition to this, there were dif- 
ferent parcels of Irish linens, Welch flannels, 
and sea charts; when the bill became due, the 
duieadant sued Federici, and obtained a verdict, 
as Gaileni (waom Federici had relied upon as a 
Wilacss) coud uot speak Euglish; or give au 
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intelligible account of the transaction. Federici 
then filed a bil in chancery against the defend- 
ant, calling upon him to set forth, upon oath. 
what value he had given for this bill The de- 
fendant then called upon Galleni, and asked him, 
nad he the bili of parcels which be had sent with 
the goods. Galleni replied, he had lost it; well 
then, says the money lender, I will not say a 
word of the pianolortee. Accordingly im his an- 
swer he did not mention this pianoforte. Mir. 
Gibbs then said, he intended to submit to the 
jury, whether it was possible for the defendant to 
have forgot this pianoforte, which was by much 
the principal item of those goods, which he pro- 
fessed to give in payment of this bill? If he had 
not forgot it, and yet omitted when accountings 
upon oath to mention it, in such case he was 
guilty of wilful and corrupt perjury. 

Mr. Garrow, on the part of the defendant, 
pointed out several variations in the record, from 
the statement in the original bill. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that he was obliged 
to pronounce those variations fatal; but at the 
same time he was sorry to see the justice of the 
country disappointed by the carelessness of prac- 
titioners ; he did not mean particularly toallude to 
this defendant, for every man was to be presum- 
cd innocent till he should be proved guilty ; but 
it was of great public importance, that those who 
swore answers to bills in equity, should have 
the tear of an indictment before them, if they 
were inclined to swear falsely. 

fn — | 


POLITE LIFERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


It is pleasing tosee such a writer as Cumberland, 
speak in praise of the Leonidas of Mr. Glover, 
for notwithstanding the abrupt and laconic struc- 
ture of his periods, which, lixe Cowper’s transl.- 
tion of Homer, in some places, is ill suited to 
the melody of verse, and his rejection of the use 
of machinery, yet, for the happiness of choice 
in the subject, the artiul conduct of the principal 
design, and adapting the episodes to the carrying 
on, and serving that design, for variety and dis- 
crimination of character, both in conduct and 
sentiment, and for variety of beautiful and new 
comparisons and similes, the Leonidas may rank 
with Lucan’s Pharsalia, Statius’ Thebatd, with 
Camoen’s Lusiad, and Voltaire’s Henriade, and 
may be considered as a legitimate descendant of 


‘the great Milton himself. 


It is surprizing that this poem is solittle known; 
some who have read it attentively, think that 
evcn Lord Lytueton did not over-rate its merits, 
though he was so partial to the author and the 
work. And it is peculiarly pleasing tothe friends 
of Glover’s memory, to read his character, as giv- 
en by the eminent Dr. Brocklesby, on the occa- 
sion of his death—to be found in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, for 1785. 


The specimen which Mr. Cumberland has 
given of a blank verse translation of the [liad is, 
by some, considered as peculiarly excellent ;—in 
melody of verse, and harmony of cadence, it is 
supposed to excel that of the illustrious Cowper, 
even in his happy talent: witness the following: 


To the stationed fleet of Greece, 
With costly ransom, ouering to redeem 

His captive daughter, cuimne the holy seer: 
The laurel garland, ensign of his God, 
And gelden sceptre in his hand he bore; 
And taus to all—but chief the kingly sons 
OF Atreus, suppliant he addres»’d his suit. 


“ Kings, and ye well appointed warriors, all! 
So may the gods, who on O.ymous’ heigh's 
Hold their celestial mansions, aid vour arms 
To levei yon proud towers, and to ycur homes 
Restore you, as to me you shall restore 
My capzive daugiver, and her ransom take, 

In awiul reverence of the God J serve.” 


He eeas’d: the assembled warriors all assent, 
All but Atrides—he the general voice 
Opposing, with determined pride rejects 
2 ne proiter’d ransom, and insul’s the suit— 
= Let me ror find thee, priest!—if thou presum’st, 
Or here to loiter, or henceforth to come, 
"Tis not thy sceptie, no, nor laurel crown, 
Shall be thy sateguard; hence !—I'll not restore 
The captive thou dema’st; dcom’d for her life 
In distant Argos, whee I eign, to ply 
The houseewite'’s locm, acd spread my nightly couche. 
Fly, whilst thy tight can save thee, and begone! 


No more!—obedient to the s‘ern decree, 
The aged suitor turns his trembling steps 
To the surf-beaten shore; there calls his God, 
And, in the bitterness of anguish, prays— 


« Hear me thou God who draw’st the silver bow, 
Hear, thou, who~ Chrysa worships, hear thou king 
Of Tenedos, of Cella: —Smintheus hear! 

And if thy priest hath ever deck'd thy shrine, 
Or on thy flaming altars offer’d up 

Grateful oblations,—-send thine arrows forth, 
Strike, sirike these tyrants, aud avenge my tears.® 


Thus Chryses pray’d, nor was the prayer unheardy 
Quick, ar his call, the vengeful God uprear’d 
His tow’ring stature on Olympus’ top, 
Lehind hin hung his bow; onward he strode, 
Territic, black as night, and as he shook 
The quiver'd arrows, the afirighted air 
k:cho’d the dreadful knell: —Now from aloft 
Wide o’er the subject fleet he glanc’d his eye, 
And from his stiver bow, with sounding string, - 
Launch’d the unerring shaft, &c. 


It will not be denied but that Cowper has, in 
many respects, given an excellent translation of 
Homer; especially in the endeavour to` pre- 
serve the energy of the original, and in the 
compound ephitets, which so much abound in 
the Iliad, which was sapposed would not be well 
translated. 

The act of Apollo in smiting the Greeks, 
with the plague, is also happily translated. 

rotuisia Ss wf Clang’d the cord, 
Dread.sounding, bounding on the silver bow.” 


Observations on the above, from some learned 
readers, may be acceptable. It will, at least, be 
admitted, that had not the task Leen undertuken 
by Cowper, we should have been very solicitous 
for Mr. Cumberland to have proceeded. For the 
tugs of rhyme, even in the hands of Pope, could 
not permit us to discover even as well as the 
English language could exhibit, the spirit of the 
Greck poems—On this much might be said. 

jJ. De 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The speculative opinions of a writer, whose 
travels in the United States have lately been 
published, may deserve some attention, when 
they are expressed upon a topic so universally 
interesting as * the future destiny” of our coun- 
try. The question whether that important re- 
gion of territory, upon the continent of America, 
which, for a series of years, has been in the 
peaceable possession of Spain, shall now, all of a 
sudden, be transferred to new bands, and in the 
interim ofits being occupied by its new masters, 
whether the commerce of the citizens of the 
United States, shall be totally excluded from the 
only port of entry in the river Missisippi, is 
discussed, at this moment, with singular zeal, 
by all ranks of the community. On subjects of 
such momentous concern to the people of the 
United States, even the remarks of a foreigner 
should be listened to, and if they contain use- 
ful hints, they ought to be advantageously ime 
proved. 

The traveller referred to, in considering the 
* future desunies of North America,” has made 
the observation, that, “it is not even ascertained 
as yet, whether the eastern maritime states, and 
those to the westward, such as Kentucky, ‘Acie 


` 
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nessee, &c. will aot separate ; nor is it yet sure, ! vigation ofthe river Missisippi may possib'y give 


that the northern and south:rn states, which are 
divided by the Potoinack, will always remain 
united in one political body ; und certain writers 
have already wrested from the cvown of Spain, ali the 
lands westward of the Missisippi, and given them 
tothe Republic.” . 

In the preceeding remarks, there is evidence 
of foresight and penetration in the writer, which 
is singularly striking, atthis moment, when the 
attention of cur countrymen is roused at the 
idea of a dismemberment of our territory, as a 
consequence of the cession of Louisiana by Spain 
to France. 

He proceeds; “ But ifthe Indians should prove 
incapable of maintaining the possession of their 
land, and Spain should lose the extensive terri- 
tories westward of the Missisippi, they would ne- 
vertheless not become parts of the United States. 
The European powers will settle and determine 
concerning them, umong themselves, and the Ame- 
rican Republic wil: be alowed no vaice in the case, for 
she has no militavy force to give her weight ; the 
Europeans will therefore most probably decide, 
who shall possess that country, und they will not 
Five it to the Americans” 

When the president of the United States an- 
nounce<!, in his late message to congress, “ the 
cession of the Spanish province of Louisiana to 
France,” as having taken place, “in the course 
of the late war,” the predictions of this writer, 
were IHerally veriiicd; two European powers, 
underiook * to settle and determine concerning 
the extensive territori s, westward of the Mi~- 
sisippi,” without allowing & the American Re- 
public any voice in the case.” It is true, tha 
the United States had no claim to the territory 
IN question, but they had an uncoubted right io 
make a treaty with Spain, and to stipulate for 
the free navigation of a river, which is a sourcs 
ana a flood of wealth to the people of our west- 
ern country, dwelling near its borders. Nor iau 
Spain the right of ceding to France, a territor, 
in which tue United States possessed. dy com- 
pact, certain valuable privileges, without first oL- 
taininy their consent, or charging the transier of 
Possession to other hands, with all existing in- 
cumbrances. 

The principle, which has just been advanced. 
is fully recognized by the law of nations, and 
during the debate in the national legislature, on 
Mr. Griswold'’s motion to go intoa committee 
of the whole, on the state of the union, for the 
purpose of calling up the resolution, asking, from 
the executive, information respecting the cession 
of Louisiana to France, Mr. Lowndes, (of South- 
Carolina) insisted, with emphasis, upon its ap- 
plication to the relative situations of the United 
States, Spain and France, in the present contest 
respecting Louisiana. The remarks of this gen- 
tleman were as follows: “ It has been observed, 
Mr. Speaker, that if Spain bas ceded the pro- 
vince of Louisiana to France, it is merely a 
transaction between two forcign powers, into 
which we have no right to enquire. Itis said, 
she had a right to make the cession without con- 
sulting us. This, sir. I deny. She has not aright 
to` vary our siiuation without our consent š; she has 
hot a right, without consulting us, to give us what 
neighbours she may think proper. 
sai If, by the conditions of the transfer, France 
is to be allowed, upon taking Possession, to con- 
sult her own convenience, without regard to our 
rights, there has been a violation of good faith 
on the part of Spain. The essential interests of 
this country, interests secured to us by treaty, 
have been abandoned." 

In this great question, respecting the right of 
Spain to cede to France the province of Louisia- 
na, several Important points of the law of nature 
and nations, are incidentally involvede The na- 


rise to contentions, as serious in their conse- 
quences ta the United States, as ever flowed 
from the disputes between the maritime states 
of Europe, respecting the free navigation of the 
river Scheld. This is an occasion, when it would 
be justifiable to cite and discuss the doctrine of 
mare liberum and mare clausum, and when we wish 
to consult authorities on this subject, we shall 
much sooner refer to Grotius, than to governor 
Keun and governor Mercer.* 
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We think very well of Hugh Grotius’s trea- 
tive ** De Mare libero,” and have heard the know- 
ing ones express high approbation of Paul Meru- 
la's & Dissertatio de Maribus,” and as Thomas 
M'Kean pretends to know something of the 
controversies which have prevailed respecting 
Mare liberum, and Mare clausum, and James Mon- 
roe, the President’s Envoy, is entirely ignorant 
of these subjects, we should have been disposed 
to acquiesce in the mission to Spain, had the 
first named person been selected to fill the sta- 
tion. The character of Mr. M:Kean is that of a 
proud Castilian, and a grandee of Spain. The 
motto to his coat ofarms would seem to indicate, 
* homo antiqua virtute ac fide,” for to what 
higher praise can man aspire than the title of the 
“ Mens sana, in corpore sano." Mr. Monroe, on 
tne contrary, is one of your canting, meck, 
lowly. republican puritans—the motto to whose 
cout of arms is, “ Dread God." 


pedes, nec caput haben” 


portable patent pincers. 


g 


the state of Rhode-Island? 


The honourable Mr. E 


falsified by Mr. R 
inge 


cordial hatred and abhorrence of the President 
of the United States. Their masculine Intrept- 
dity, seconded by unrivalled talents, have enabled 
them to “speak daggers” to the soul of every 
jicooinin the country. Hence the extraordinary 
cfforis of the government party to defeat the re- 
clection of these gentlemen us Representatives 
to the national legislature. 


eee 


* To understand this allusion the reader ıs reminded 
of a certain consequential letter from governor M‘Kean 
to governor Mercer, on the important subject of “ a toll 
on the passage of vessels from this state, down the bed 
of the Susquehannah river, through part of the state of 
Mar) land, into the ( hesapeake bav, and towards the At. 
lantic Ocean,” in which go.ernor M‘Kean, with abun. 
dant solemnity, expresses a well greunded confidence, 
that, ** The controversies respecting the mare liberum 
and mare clausum, the Baltic. the Scheldt, and the Rhine. 
in Europe, and the Missisippi. in America, wiil not, as 
they need not, be revived én ibis case,” 


When the Ro- 
man people, once on a lime, sent an impotent 
Embassy. it was said. by some of their satirists, 
© Misset popuitis Romanus, legationem, qui nec 


The impartial statement of the affray which 
‘ook place, not far from Port-Tobacco. on the 
ssh of Deceniber last, which was published in 
the National Intelligencer, so completely nailed. 
Mr. Rutledge to the wuli, that we apprehend 
some difficulty will be found in extracting him, 
with the aid of Messrs. Simmes and Clagget’s 


Of what avail are affidavits on oath, in esta- 
blishing the truth of facts, when opposed by the 
word of “ a Senator of the United States,” from 


has proved 
himself so clever at detecting forgeries, that we 
expect to hear very scon, that the depositions of 
Messrs. Simmes and Clagget are documents. 
and in his hand writ- 


Messieurs Bayard, Griswold, and Rutledge, 
enjoy, it is said, the distinguished honor of the 
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Monsieur Gallatin makes fearful work with 
the English language, as well as with American 
linunces. We are at a loss to determine what 
sentiment he means to convey, in his rumbling 
and jolting vehicle of expression. We recom- 
mend Dilworth and Ashe’s portable little giam- 
mar to this gabbling Genevese, and we admo-. 
nish him to learn something of Engiish con- 


struction, before he presumes to appear again it 


print. 

In most of our print-shops, there is a most out- 
ragcous likeness of a gawky figure, to which the 
artist has appended the far-famed name of T. 
Jefferson. AS we stopped, the other day, to 
gaze at this portentous figure, we could not 
help remembering a passaye in the Rolliad— 


Behold the Engraver’s mimic labours trace, 
The sober image of that sapient face ; 

See him, in each peculiar charm exact, 

Below dilate it, and above contract; 

For Nature thus, inverting her design, 

From vulgar ovals hath distinguish’d thine: 
See him each nicer character supply, 

The pert, no meaning puckering round the eye; 
The mouth, in plaits precise, demurely clos'd, 
Each ordered teature, and each line compesed ; 
There wisdom sits a-squat, in starch disguise, 
Like dulness couch’d, to catch us by surprise. | 
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The specious hypocrisy of the revolutionary 
disciples of Rousseau, their tender mercies to- ' 
wards Grubs, and their latent animosity te 
grandeur and virtue, are all finely described by ` 
Burke, who well understood the depraved nature 
of the traitors to the French monarchy. He knew 
the weakness as well as the wickedness of their 
accursed theory. He cherished a moral antipathy 
towards these political highwaymen, or rather 
footpads, because he was sure that with all their 
republican babble, their whole system was rot- 
tenness. 


* From within 
Their shalicw centre to their utmost skin.” 


& These savages seemed tame and even ca- 
ressing. They had nothing but douce humanité 
in their mouths. They could not bear the punish- 
ment of the mildest laws on the greatest crimi- 
nals. The slightest severity of justice made 
their flesh creep. The very idea that war exis» 
ted in the world disturbed their repose. Military 
glory was no more with them, than a splendid 
infamy. Hardly would they hear of self de- 
fence, which they reduced within such bounds, 
as to leave it no defence at all. All this while, 
they meditated confiscation and massacres.” 


In a paper in the Idler, by Dr. Johnson, there 
occurs a suggestion of an historical subject, for 
the pencil, which we find has been actually taken 
up by onr countryman. Sir Benjamin West, 
Wo, to the great scandal of a republic, has ac- 
cepted a title from a king, and chooses to live in 
London, rather than in the Liberties of Philadel- 
phia. 

If the design were not too multifarious and 
extensive, I should wish that our painters would 
attempt the dissolution of the parliament, by 
Cromwell. The point of time may be chosen, 
when Cromwell, looking round the Pandemonium 
with contempt, ordered the bauble to be taken 
away; and Harrison laid hands on the speaker 
to drag him from the chair. 

The various appearances, which rage and ter- 
ror, and astonishment and guilt might exhibit 
in the faces of that Aateful assemdly; the irreso- 
lute repurnance of some, the hypocritical sub- 
mission of others, the ferocious insolence of 
Cromwell, the rugged brutality of Harrison, and 
the general trepidation of fear and wickedness, 
would make a picture of irresistible instruction. 
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A youth of a luxuriant imagination and vivid 
parts, at a college in a certain democratic state, 
anxious te convince his father of his rapid im- 
provement, as well as his talent at imitating, and 
eyen excelling, a certain great character in the 
sublimity of his language, concludes a very flou- 
rishing letter to him in these words—“ J terder 
Jou the homage of a fumigation, with the odoriferous 
incense, which evaporates from the profound respects 
of 


Your most obsequious Son, 


In a late Providence paper, a blacksmith ad- 
vertises a Vice, which has been stolen from him. 
We must be a vicious thief that can steal vices. 

The followingis strict truth, respecting Charles 
Fox, the noted proiligate patriot, who visits Buon- 
aparte and La Fayette. & Nothing is more certain 
than that the party leader of the English jacobins, 
though he thinks it suits his interest to sacrifice 
at the shrine of Democracy, is, in reality, actu- 
ated by a proud Aristocratic spirit. But it is, 
indeed, impossible for men of sense and educa- 
tion to relish tne coarse tyranny of republican 
usurpers, though they may be induced, by self- 
ish motives, to abet so gross and odious a sys- 
vm. 

The ensuing extract, from the letter of an 
elegant remarker, contains so many ingenious 
remarks, neatly expressed, that it is well worthy 
a memorial. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM PARIS, SEPTEM- 
BER 12. 


“ The residence of an Englishman in Paris 
powerfully tends to render him contented with 
his ownceuntry. Ona fair comparison, we have 
the advantage in almost every thing that contri- 
butes to the happiness of a man ofan enlightened 
and independent mind. But in our capital source 
of pleasure and improvement we are infinitely 
excelled. I reflect with disgust on almost all the 
theatrical representations 1 ever saw in England. 
I attach no consequence to the number of thea- 
tres; but I reflect with mortilication and envy 
upon the admirable manner in which they are 
conducted. It would be more desirable to have 
a box in the fourth or fitth house here, thanin 
the secondin London. One would witness more 
gudgment in the managers, more talent in the 
actors,and more taste in the audience. Constant 
habit renders us insensible to the low state of 
our drama; but, on coming over to this side of 
the water, it strikes one with extraordinary force. 
This degeneracy is altogether unaccounable. 
Whe he; have the audience spoilt the actors; 
or the actors the audience ? unquestionably they 
gre very bad. Here the theatres are filled with 
real amateurs, and they seldom find occasion 
but to approvee What order prevails? what ex- 

ctation is excited? what devotion is shewn to 
the business of the stage? what rapture is dis- 
played on every countenance at any particular 
happy trait ef humour or burst of passion? In 
London few seem to go for the sake of the play, 
and the greatest part would probably be as weil 
pleased if the curtain were never drawn up. 
Judging by the public places, London must be 
reckoned infinitely the most profligate. I will 
by no means vouch for the virtue of all the female 
part of a French audience ; but women are never 
seen in the theatres insulting decency, and open- 
ly bartering their charms. Venal beauty con- 
stitutes no part of the attractions The theatres 
are under very severe regulations, framed by the 
police. These, however, have little intlucnce. 
There is no occasion for positive law, as no one 
Rhews the least propcnsxy to ofiend. While 
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the curtain is up, a whisper among the audience 
is never heard; to cough even is reckoned un- 
mannerly, andif an Enyhshman moves from one 
box to another the performance is suspended. 
What must a Frenchman think when he sees 
the stage of the opera house crowded with cox- 
combs, and when at all the theatres the grand 
object of most people seems to be to disturb their 
neighbours. While the actors excuse them 

selves by the inattention of the audience, the 
audience perhaps may urge as their plea the 
badness of the actors. ‘I here is no doubt that 
the stage here is much better worth attending to. 
We have artists, I am proud to think, superior 
to any that Paris can boast of. Jl admire Talma 
enthusiastically. In clearness, strength, ahd 
Hexibility of voice, in variety of tone, in dignity 
of exclamation, in ease of deportment, in ele- 
gance of attitude, I think him much superior to 
Mr. Kemble. Perhaps he falls short of him in 
pourtraying the passions, less from want of abi- 
lity than trom the limitted range allowed him by 
French trayedy—which, whatever its merits, in 
simplicity and correctnes, in richness of imagery, 
and smcothness of versification, in its power over 
the heart, must at once yield to the irregular 
effusions of Shakespeare, Otway, and Rowe. But 
I have never seen ‘alma so great as Mr. Kem- 
ble in Humiet, Piercy, or the Stranger. Mrs. Sid- 
dons appeared tu me to be still more superior to 
the principal female tragic performers here... 
Still our spectacles are miserable. We have parts 
well performed, but nevera whole. Here the se- 
cond rate artists, whether tragcedians, comedians, 
or dancers, are almost equal to the first, and there 
are but two divisions. After you have descended 
one degree the scale stops. ‘The attendants on 
queens, the bearers of messages, and the figu- 
rantes in the ballet are all adnurable performers, 
and could take almost any part inthe pieces At 
this moment there are many at Paris who would 
be almost at the top of the profession in England, 
and whocannot get an engagement of any kind. 
Why among us there should be so few tolerable 
actors [ am altogether ata losstoexplain. Except 
Cooke no one has appeared in London for many 
years; while atthe Comedie Francaise, I give you 
my word, within a few wecks back, there have 
been several debutants and deputantes of the most 
superior talents, and there are many, of whom 
report speaks favourably, that cannot get a hear- 
inge Where is the actor so well paid as with 
us? Where is he held in higher estimation? In 
provincial theatricals we are left further bchind. 
Although the performers of the metropolis are 
never permitted to go into the country, there is 
in every town a company, superior to that of 
Bristol, Manchester, or Edinburg, during the 
summer months. I went to the theatre as I 
passed through Calais. The admission to the 
boxes was but 30 sols, or ls. 3d. There were 
an opera and a farce. The opera was but so 
so, though far better than I expected; but 
I protest that 1 never saw a farce better acted at 
Drury Lane or Covent Garden. I have great 
hopes that an intercourse with the French na- 
tion, while it strengthens our love of liberty and 
our attachment to to the constitution, will lead 
us to emulate them in what they excel, and that 
their example will teach us both what we are to 
aspire after, and what we are to shun.” 


HALIFAX, (N. S) 


KING’S COLLEGE, WINDSOR, Ne 8e 


On Tu sday, the 14th of September, was held 
the first mecting of all the governors of the new 
university of king's college, at Windsor, incor- 
porated by his majesty’s royal charter, bearing 
uate the 12th of May, 1892. They consist of his 
cxceilency Sir Joha Wentworth, barte L. L. D. 


lieutenant-governor of the province; the righe 
reverend the bishop of Nova-Scotia; S. S. 
Llowers, esq. the chief justice; Alexander 
Croke, Le L. D. judge of the vice admiralty 
court; R.J. Uniacke, esq. speaker of the house 
of assembly and attorney-general; S. Stewart, 
esq. soli:citor-yeneral; and Benning Went- 
woith, esq. secretary of the province. Upon 
this occasion the charter was publicly read in 
the college hall. It ¢stablishes * at Windsor, 
in the province of Nova-Scotia, one college, the 
mother of an university, for the education and 
instruction of youth and students, in arts and 
faculties, to continue for ever, and to be called 
KING'S COLLEGE, by the name and style of the 
governors, president, and fellows of king's col- 
lege, at Windsor, in the province of Nova-Scg. 
tia; the coilege to constst of onc president, three 
or more fellows and professors, aud twelve op 
more scholars; the governors named in the 
charter, and their successors, to have power 
to frame statutes, rules and ordinances, fer the 
good government of the said college, subject te 
the approbation of the lord archbishop of Can. 
terbury, who is constituted patron, as the bishop 
of Nova-Scotia, is appointed visitor of the cole 
lege.” The charter further ordains, “ That the 
said college shall be deemed and taken to be an 
university, and shall have and enjoy all such and 
the like privileges as are enjoyed by the univer- 
sities in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and lreland: and that the students in the said 
college shall have liberty and faculty of taking 
the degrees of batchelor, master, and doctor, in 
the several arts and faculties, at the appointed 
times.” 

The governors have appointed a committee 
to frame and digest a body of statutes, and also 
to procure, from the British universities, men of 
learning, religion, and abilities, to fill the differ- 
ent stations. It is hoped that the whole will be 
accomplished, and the establishment completed 
for the admission of students, in one year, or lesg 
from the present time. 

The following sketch of the meat sold in the 
market of Hal.fax, for the September quarter, 
affords a pleasing proof of the agricultural im- 
provements which have, in a few years taken 
place in this country, and furnishes a happy 
presage of its increasing prosperity. 

3158 shcep; 502 calves , 614 oxen; 21 hogs. 


The apostolic rite of confirmation was lately 
conferred on several hundred, persons in Chriss 
Church, by Benjamin Moore, D. D. bishop of 
the Protestant episcopal church in the state of 
New-York. The bishop, on this occasion, was 
received, at his entrance into the church, by the 
congregation singing those appropriate lines 
from the 118th psalm, 


** Him that approaches in God's name 
“ Let all the assembly bless ;’’ &c. 


The discourse he delivered was impresite, 
and well adapted to the occasion, and was suita- 
bly received by the congregation, whose satisface 
tion was greatly enhanced by this seal of their 
union with their sister societies in the state. 

[New-York paper. 

The new and beautiful church at Danbury, was 
lately consecrated, by the right reverend Dector 
Jarvis—a sermon preached by the bishop from 
}.xodms 25. 8. to a crowded audience, which ma- 
nifested their approbation by their very attentive 
and decent behaviour. The elegance of the 
house evinced to all present that the members 
gratefully received and religiously improved the 
srant ofa lottery which enabled them to build 
it, and @edicate to the worship of Almighty God, 


Dr. Aiken’s Beggar's Petition has produced 
many a parody. The following will amuse the 
Aumane hunter. 


Pity the sorrows of a poor old Marz, 
Whose trembling limbs scarce kee p her from th’ ground; 
Whose wearied days are lengthened to despair, 
‘ For I am lame, and wreichedly unsound. 


This pierced skin my poverty betides, 
Oh, once, alas! the sleekest of the stud; 
ånd many a furrow in my spur-worn sides, 
Has been the channel of a tide of blood. 


Yon tavern sign, erected near the wood, 
With tempting aspect, drew me from the road; 
To shelter there—for “ entertainment good, 
For man and horse,’’ was painted on the board. 


Ward is the fate of the infirm and poor— 
Hers, as I crav’d a handful of their hay, 

An ostler drove me from the stable door, 
To seek again my solitary way. 


Oh, take me to yon hovel’s straw- built shed, 
Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the colds 
Oh, spare some litter for a scanty bed, 
For Lam lame, and miserably cold. 


Should I reveal the sources of my pain, 
How long I've borne uppressious direful sways 
Your hand would not withhold a little grain, 
And I, in humble gratitude, would neigh. 


Myself descended from the noblest race, 

Oft from Newmarket’s course the palm have borne; 
Ọr ran the foremost in the jovial chace, 

When rous’d to meitle by the sprightly horn. 


Mard riding makes the stoutest horse decline; 
Hard riding brought me to the state you see; 

May your own hurse’s fate be ne'er like mine, 
The’ foal of fa:nine and of misery. 


Doom’d.to draw and, I labour’d through the day, 
With toil oppress'd, to earn my master’s bread; 

Then turn'd adrift, this dreary waste to stray, 
Unheeded, and unhoused, and worst of all, unfed. 


Blind Dobbin, late companion of my age, 
Oft did the cru‘ whip his carcase flay; 

Fell, stumbling fell, sad victim to blind rage, 
And left the cart to cruelty, and me. 


Pity the sorrows of a poor old MARE, 

Whose trembling limbs scarce keep her from th’ ground; 
Whose wearied days are lengthened to despair, 

For I am lame, and wretchedly unsound. 


“The songs of Dibdin are sung not only in the 
forecastle, but in the saloon. All admire the 
merit of his maritime muse, and all testify the 
utility of thus animating the seaman to his duty. 
In one of the newest operas, the following sva 
ballad is sung, and Dibdin need nat be ashamed 
ef the style, or the sentiments. 


A sailor I was born and bred, 
My father’s name was Midship Ned, 

I doesn’t tell a story; 
And when he died, says Mam, says she 
Suppose, my lad, you goes to sea, 
Says I, that there’s all one to me, 

If ‘tis for Britain’s glory. 


F learnt to splice, and reef, and clue, 

‘To drink my grog, till all was blue, 
And tell a merry story; 

And though I was’nt very big, 

Aloft I’d climb, nor care a fig, 

Or load a gun, and dance a jig, ` 
And all for Britain’s glory. 


When I came home again, I found 
My mother she was left aground, 
'  -[ doesn’t tell a story; 
For she was cheated by an elf, 
“Who married her for father’s pelf, 
Then spent the cash, and hang’d himself, 
And all for Britain’s glory. 


‘I foaght the Spanish, French, and Dutch, 
You know it dvesn’t matter much, 
To tell a tedious story; 
While mother liv’d, why I kept she, 
And, new I cannot go to sea, 
The King, God bless him, he keeps me, 
And alt for Britain’s glory. 


THE PORT. FOLIO. 


The perfections of the grey hound, are thus 
described in certain old couplets. 
Head like a snake, 
Neck’d like a drake, 
Back’d like a beam, 
Sided like a bream, 
Tail’d like a rat, 
And foeted like a cat. 


The general reader may remember the gross 
scurility, employed by the jacobin Junius, against 
Welbore Ellis, Esq. as a ministerial partizan in 
1770. Time, which on all things lays his lenient 
hand, has redeemed the character of this virtuous 
nobleman, and a recent mourner for his loss has 
thus given the lie to Junius, that great patriot. 

The right honourable Welbore Ellis, Lord 
Mendep, was respected and honoured by all who 
knew him while living, and his loss will long be 
sincerely regretted. Hi, mind was stored with 
extensive learning, which his extraordinary me- 
mory retained to the last. No man possessed 
more strict integrity and honesty ; his charities 
were extensive; there ncver was a man who, 
through so long a political life, made so few ene- 
mies; his country has lost an able and honest 
STATESMAN; his king a most loyal subject. 

The following remarks, from a very respecta- 
ble London print, merit regard, and will sugyest 
topics of curious speculation to wise politicians, 
of old fashioned principles, who do not re- 
pair tor perfect theories of government to the 
shallow presumption of jacobin cuckows. 

A short time ago the three petty cantons of 
Switzerland, which refuse to acknowledge the 
new constitution of the Helvetic Republic, ap- 
plied tothe chief consul for his sanction in re- 
suming their ancient government. The Moni- 
teur notices certain publications in the Pudliciste 
on this subject, and says, “ the French govern- 
ment recognizes only one government in the 
Helvetic Republic. A portion, therefore, of this 
people could not have written to him without 
placing themselves in a state of rebellion against 
their own government.”” The sentiment here 
expressed forms an important part of the history 
of the French revolution. It is a censure of those 
persons who went from Enyland in 1792, and 
presented addresses at the bar of the convention ; 
it is a revocation of the doctrine of assistance and 
fraternity, which is said to have given so much 
alarm at the commencement of the war. Buona- 
parte has discovere-| that principles of insuburdina- 
tion existing in the breasts of surrounding nations 
will not promote his schemes of aggrandizement. 
He trusts to force alone, and is desirous of ap- 
pealing only to his sword. He has nothing to 
hope from the affection of any people, and relies 
for the success of all his projects on his soldiers. 
He now, too, feels the inconvenience of allowing a 
people to have too great a share in the manugement 
of the affairs of state, and daily throws out hints 
to assure them that, ifthey will but support his 
authority, they shall have nothing to fear from 
ihe practice of any of the principles of the French 
revolution. Now that he is seated on the throne, 
he thinks, as every one thought before him, that 
all gocs well, that all are incendiary jacobins, 
who ‘attempt to thawrt his projects or restrain 
his power. Let him proceed....He will run him- 
self down at last. Opposition to his views would 
at present be wholly ineffectual. 

We have the greatest satisfaction in assuring 
the public that Mr. Pitt’s health has been per- 
fectly re-established by even the short use which 
he has made of the Bath waters. That great 
man never was in better health thanat the present 
moment, and we have no doubt of soon seeing his 
unrivalled talents cxerted in parliament, in support 
of the cause and the interests of his country. 
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We hope that the following literary plan of an 
ingenious and correct Editor, will receive ample 
encouragement, and that though he labours amid 
the rigours of the north, he may feel the genial 
influence of the scuth. “ Proposals are issued, 
at Quebec, by John Neilson, for publishing every 
Saturday, a periodical work, in the French and 
English language, embracing a variety of useful 
information, entitled * The British American 
Register,” each number to contain sixteen pages 
royal octavo, at one guinea per annum. 

panna | 


TO THE PUBLIC. ; 
Two years have elapsed since the establishment 


of the Port Folio; and, amid adverse fortune, 
and vexing cares, in despite of the menaces of 
some, the timidity of ethers, and the languor of 
all, the Editor has struggled to support the 
spirit of the undertaking. 

Rut, from various causes, unpleasant and 
unforeseen, his literary labours have been so de- 
sultory, so languid, and soimperfect, that, as he 
sternly surfeys his own compositions, in this 
Journal, no Zoilus cən criticise more austerely, 
than their author. 

Yet, though he is depressed, by reflecting om 
the past, he still looks forward, confidently, te 
the future; such is the bounding elasticity of 
mind, and the flattery of Hope is so beguiling. 

His friends will not, therefore, be surprised, 
though another volume of this paper be project- 
ed. The Editor cordially thanks them fot 
assisting him, a way-farer towards public utility, 
and partial approbation. He begs leave to add, 
after the compliments of a festal season, that, 
with the alacrity of the shepherd swain, in Mil- 
ton’s Lycidas, he will rise from the couch of 
lassitude, and commence his intellectual tour, 

s“ To-morrow to fresh fields, and pastures new.” 

It is expedient to add, that the public encourage. 
met of this Journal is so moderate, that the 
Editor, far from receiving the /adourer’s hire, hag 
gained nothing, but the kindness of a few of the 
most partial of his friends. Since the autuma 
of 1795, at all times zealously, and oftentimes la 
boriously, he has attempted, by literary and | 
political essays, to amuse a few, and to warn 
many. His sketches, sufficiently imperfect, have 
scarcely been lucrative enough to pay for the 
oil, consumed in their composition. This is a 
retrospect of regret, and a cause of just alarm 
for the morrow. In the third year of his Journal, 
great efforts will be made to deserve a liberal ro 
tribution. If the Editor still fail to receive the 
fairly earned recompence, for literary toil, he 
will then think with the poet, that this is, indeed; 
an idle trade; and, in the words of Johnson “ finds 
ing, with all his industry, that he cannot deserve 
regard, or cannot attain it, he may let his design 
fall at once, and, without injury to others, or him- 
self, retire to amusements of greater pleasure, 
and to studies of better prospect.” 


The Copartnership, in the Port Folio establish- 
ment, which has hitherto subsisted, between the: 
Editor, Asbury Dickins, and Elizabeth Dicking— 
is this day dissolved. 

Slat December, 1802. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO THE MEMORY OF A FRIEND. 


Friend of my heart! and must we bid farewel ? 
Has death, unfeeling, pierc’d thy noble breast ? 

Could nought, the rage of dire disease, repel, 
Nor no kind aid the fatal stroke arrest? 


Then have I cause to grieve, for I had thought 
With thee to journey through the world’s sad 
wild, l 
Thy truth my guide, by thine example taught ; 
In thee I trusted and was ne'er beguil'd. 


Thy soul was honor's self, ingenuous, true, 

No Vicious action stain'd thy bright career; 
Fair virtue’s precepts did thy mind imbue, 

And made thee what I mourn, a friend sincere. 


As o'er thy early grave I bend in tears, 
And heave for thee the sorrow-freighted sigh, 
Thy vision rising to my sight appears, 
And mournful whispers, that 1 too must die. 
EDWARD. 


Dionysius, THE TYRANT, AND PRILOXENUS, THE 
BARD, OR, THE POET NO FLATTERER. 


A TALE OF OTHER TIMES. 


- Sated with conquests, and with crimes, 
A Roberspicrre of other times, 
To warm his former courtiers freezing praise, 
Attempted to usurp the Bays; 
Bat how to make his title good, 
Whilst Genius dreads the man of blood! 
Whe better to secure his Jury, 
He mask’d in smiles his innate fury. 
Were poets hungry, poor, or cold, 
He gave them dinners, furs, and gold ; 
Ask’d men of genius to his table, 
Who, 'midst such blandishments, unable 
Their Io-Pzans to refuse, 
Flatter'd the monster, and his muses 
But Philoxenus, who alone, | 
To all the rest superior shone, 
Join'’d not the adulating strain, 
And fawning grcatness fawn'd in vain. 
Such conduct could a tyrant bear, 
Anxious a laurel crown to wear? 
& Your sullen silence, sir, give o’er, 
66 Speak out—what say you!”=—' Write no 
more !” 
How !—write no more !—'twas envy spoke, 
T'llcrush her, with asingle stroke, 
At genius, royalty, to scoff! 
« Guards, to the mines, the wretch bear off.” 
Tl’ obsequious guards the nod obey, 
And bear him to the mines away. 


, Aw’d with the fate of such a guest, 
A thrilling terror chill’d each breast ; 
Each felt, with sympathetic sorrow, 
That such might be his fate to-morrow. 
The sword o’er Damocles suspended, 
Might full, before the feast was ended. 
The tyrant reads his works in vain, 
Give Philoxenus back again, 

He read in ev’ry downcast eye, 

And found it prudent to comply; 

So seal'd a pardon to the sinner, 

By asking him aguin to dinner. 

Choice were the wines, the viands rare, 
But the desert of coarser fare; 

Some palling, namby-pamby sweets, 
Such as in birth-day odes, one meets, 
Allofthe tyrant’s own composing, 
Boon, s2t our honest bara a dosing. 

6 Why, Phijoxenus! rub vour eves, 
# Hah not experignce muse vou wise? 


THE PORT FOLIO. 


My last, best efforts, I've recited, 

“ Niy guests, you see, are ail delighted 5 
Envy ne'er taints a genious spirit, 
Give your opinion on their met:t. 
What, Philoxenus, Go you szy?” 
=——“ Guards, dear me to the mines away !" 


But whilst the guards around him rally, 
Charm'd with the huraour of this sally, 
The tyrant chose a wiser plan, 

And for his wit forgave the mane 


SELECTED POETRY. 


[When the propagation of French and infamous princi- 
ples had arisen to an alarming height in England, the 
friends of government, to counteract and expose the 
baleful efiec’s of democracy, established in London a 
most masterly paper, called « Che Anti-Jacobin,”’ 
conducted in a very superior style, by some of the 
brightest wits inthe kingdom. Some of the most ex- 
cellent arguments against revoluticnary and irreligious 
principles have appeared in this paper, and it is fre- 
quently the vehicle of poetry, serfous and ludicrous of 
which Juvenal, and the author of the Pursuits of Lite- 
rature need not have been ashamed. Among their 
most elegant effusions, we find the following sar- 
casm upon the French, which in a strain of poe- 
try and parody, nearly unrivalled, ridicules the direc- 


tory, and most aptly alludes tothe Morning Hymn of 
Milton. 


Ere long perhaps, to this astonished isle, 

Fresh trom the shores of subjugated Nile, 

Shall Buonaparte’s victor fleet protect 

The genuine Theo Philanthropic sect fe 

The sect of Marat, Mirabeau, Voltaire, 

Led by their pontiff, good La Revelliere. 

Rejoic’d our clubs shall greet him, and instal 

The holy hunch back in thy dome, St. Paul, 

While countless votaries thronging in his train 

Wave their red caps, and hymn this jocund strain; 

“ Couriers and Stars, sedition’s evening host, 

Thou Morring Chronicle, and Morning Post, 

W hether you make theRights of Man your theme, 

Your country libel and your God blaspheme, 

Or dirton private worth and virtue throw, 

Still, blasphemous or blackguard, praise Lepaux. 

And ye five other wandering bards that move 

In sweet accords of harmony and Jove, 

Coleridge and Southey, Loyd and Lambe and Co. 

Tune all your mystic harps to praise Lepaux ! 

Priestly and Wakefield, humble, holy men, 

Give praises to his name with tongue and pen! 

Thalwell, and ye that lecture as ye go, 

And for your pains get pelted, praise Lepaux! 

Praise him each jacubin, or fool, or knave, 

And your crop'd heads in sign of worship wave ! 

All creeping creatures, venemous and low, 

Paine, Wiliams, Godwin, Holcroft—praise Le- 
paux ! 

And thou leviathan ! on ocean’s brim 

Hugest of living things that sleep and swim ; 

Thou in whose nose by Burke's gigantic hand 

The hook was fixed to drag thee to the land, 

With Tierney, Fox,and Nicholls in thy train, 

And Whitebread wallowing in the yeastly main, 

Sull as you snort, and puff, and spout, and blow, 

In pufing, and in spouting, praise Lepaux!” 

Britain beware; nor let the insiduous foe, 

Offorce despairing. aim a deadly blow. 

Thy peace, thy strength, with dev'lish wiles as- 
sall, ; P 

And when her arms are vain, by arts prevail. 

True thou art rich, art powerful—through thine 
isle, 

Industricus skill, contented labour, smile— 

For seas are studded with thy countless sails— 

What wind but watis them, and what shore but 
hails ? 

True, thou art brave—-throuchout thy busy land 

In patriot ranks embattled myriads stand! 

Thy foes behold with impotent amaze, 

And drop the lifted weapon as they gaze. 


s 


> & 


Det what avails to evard each outward part, 
H subtue polson circhig at ber heart, 

Spre ef thy courage, of thy pow'r, and wealth, 
Mine the sound fabreeotthy vital bealth ? 

So time Swa oak, by some fair streamet’s side, 
Waves its broad ams. and spreads its leafy pride, 
Shades the green earth, and tow ring to the shies, 
[In conscious strength, the tempest’s wraih des 

fics. 
The fowls of heav'n its ample branches share, 
To its cool shade the panting herds repair; 
The limpid current works its noiseless way 3 
‘The fibres coosen, and the roots decay. 
Prostrate the mighty ruin lies; and all 
That shared its shelter, perish in its fall. 

O thou, lamented sage, whose prescient scan 

Laid bare foul anarchy’s giyantic plan ; 

Prompt to incred lous hearers to disclose 

The guilt of France, and Europe’s world of woes: 

Thou, on whose name far distant time shall gaze, 

The mighty sea mark of those troubled days, 

O large of soul, of genius unconfin’&, 

Born to 'deliyht, instruct, and mena rmankind: 

Burke! in whose breast a Roman ardour glow’d, 

Whose copious tongue with Grecian richness 
flow'd, 

Well hast thou found (if such thy country’s 
doom) 

A timely refuge in the shelt'ring tomb. 

As in far realms beneath the cypress shade, 
Where eastern kings in pomp of death are laid, 
The perfam’d lamp with unextinguished light 
Flames tliro’ the vault, and cheers the gloom of 

night; 
So mighty Burke! in thy sepulchral urn 
To fancy’s view the lamp of truth shall burn. 
Thither late times shall turn their rev’rent eyegy 
Led by that light, and by thy wisdom wise. 


FROM MAURICE’S POEMS. 


TO SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


Whither does fancy stretch her rapid wing? 
Through what new regions ofserener spring? 
My ravish'd sense an opening Eden greets, 
A waste of treasures, and a wild of sweets— 
Entranc’d I seem through fairy bowers to stray, 
Where scatter'’d rubies pave the spangled way ; 
Transparent walks, with polish’d sapphires bight, 
And fountains® sparkling with ambrosian light 
A sweeter lyre no eastern swain had strung, 
More softly warbled or more boldly sung ; 
W hether, great bard, thy vigorous muse rehearse 
Souma’s deathless praise, in deathless verse ; 
Or, tuned to grief, thy melting numbers move, 
Breathing the softest tales of plaintive love; 
Tender as Petrarch's flows the impassion’d line, 
Nor Vida boasts a chaster page than thine. 
Yet not that Britain’s laurels round thy head, 
And Arab’s palms with rival lustre spread, ` 
For this I sing—but tnat, with fix’d disdain, 
Thy Roman soul refus’d the flatterer’s strain; 
And dar’d prefer (unvers’d in courtly guile) 
Virtue’s just praise beyond a monarch’s smile.f 
baa ' 
EPIGRAM. 
Cries Doctor Slop, elated with his skill, 
My patient, Tom, observe I never kill; 
In twice ten hours, so quick’d I cur'd his gout, 
The Alderman was able to go out. a 
That’s true, quoth Tom, let our opponents rave, 
I myself met him—going—to his grave. 


* Alluding to the Poem of the Seven Fountains. 
t See preface to Nadir Shah. 


a 
PULLISHED FOR THE EDITOR, 
BY WILLIAM FRY, 
AND PRINTED BY EB. MAXWELL, 
WO. 25, NORIH SECOND-STREET, 
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